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CHAPTER L—SERVANTS OF THE KING. 


1 sun tempered the keen spring air 

as Giles Merton rode slowly homewards 
from the little market town of Cray in the 
Wold, whither he had gone to sell his father's 
corn. The hedgerows were still in leaf and 
the tinkling of the sheep bells and the bleat- 
ing of lambs made a sound eweetly pastoral 
to such as had a mind for those things. 

But Giles took no note of the sounds nor 
of the scenes about him. He gazed listlessly 
in front of him, observing carelessly the 
eddies of white dust which the breeze raised 
upon the road and thinking that rain was 
toward. 

Indeed, for a youth so well-favoured and 
withal so well mounted, he seemed to take 
less joy in his life than the circumstances 
appeared to warrant. The leathern bag 
which swung at his waist held many gold 
pieces, for the Civil War had sent up the 
price of fodder and he that had corn to sell 
made a fine profit out of it. Yet this gave 
Giles but little satisfaction, and his heart 
was no lighter because of the weight of the 
gold which he carried. 

At the market town he had heard many 
a thing which sent the blood to his head and 
made him long for the sword which lay in 
his chamber, hidden until such a time as he 
might draw it and prove himself a man, 
for scarce a man or woman in Cray in the 
Wold but was staunch for the King and 
hated the Parliament even as Giles did, 
although he dared not show it because of 
his father. ° 

As he turned into the road leading to 
Boscobel he saw a couple of horsemen riding 
slowly towards him. Although they were 
poorly mounted there was something in 
their air that bespoke them gentlemen of 
the sword. As they approached nearer 
Giles noted their worn and travel-stained 
er pete: which still revealed signs of former 
splendour in the tarnished gold lace and 
faded sword knots; and he had no longer 
any doubts that they were broken soldiers 
of the King, for, despite their sorry clothes, 
they carried themselves with a certain air 
of dering recklessness which their tired 
steeds gave little support to. 

The younger of the two riders was a 
youth scarce out of his teens, with a fair 
handsome face and clear-cut delicate 
features. There was a light down on his 
upper lip and chin and an abundance of 
auburn hair fell in ringlets upon his shoulders. 
His companion was a man of more sober 
aspect, seeming about forty years of age, 
dark of visage and his beard tinged with 
grey. He rode less jauntily than the other, 
and as he rode he looked to right and left 
of him as though he expected an enemy to 
lurk behind the hedgerows. 

As they came within hailing distance of 
Giles Merton, the younger one turned to his 
companion and spoke to him. But the 
elder man shook his head. The younger 
man spoke again, as it seemed to Giles 
impatiently, then spurred on his tired steed 
until he came level with him. Doffing his 
hat, with a certain mockery, he inquired 
which road led to Cray in the Wold. 

Giles drew rein, and, pointing with his 
whip, answered : 

“ Yonder lies Cray in the Wold, ond 
the belt of trees which you see on the ridge.” 

" And how far may it be?" the young 
cavalier asked again. 

“ Less than an hour's ride," answered 
Giles, noting that the elder man had drawn 
his horse sideways in front of him. 

“ And where might honest gentlemen sup 
and be none the worse for it? 

„ Harry Quilter of the King's Head’ 
will give you supper and none shall know 
aught of the matter afterwards,” replied 


Giles, much taken by the young man's 
good looks and friendly manner. 

" Doubtless you know Master Quilter 
and can answer for his honesty ? ” 

* Aye that Ido, and have since I was no 
higher than а beanstalk.” answered Giles, 
“and as for his honesty I will vouch for it. 
W hen needs be he is аа silent as the grave. 
I have but lately left him and I doubt not 
that he will give you good cheer." 

“That is well spoken," answered the 
youth with a smile, but in these parlous 
times one needs other assurance, What 
name shall we give to Master Quilter in 
commendation ? ” 

Giles Merton flushed with pleasure. The 
speaker was undoubtedly a gentleman, of 
what rank he knew not, but his imagination 
ran riot for the moment on dukes and earls 
and such like, and he was asked for com- 
mendation—he a farmer's son, albeit with 
gentle blood in him. 

“ Of commendation for such as you there 
is no need." he answered, " but if Giles 
Merton is of any service to you, you can 
command Master Quilter in my name." 

" Well and handsomely spoken again." 
replied the young stranger, with а quick 
meaning glance at the older man; and 
what do you carry in your leathern wallet, 
a heavy burden on so hot a day? 

The sudden question startled Giles. He 
remembered his natural prudence, albeit 
late, and his hands gripped the reins tighter 
so that his horse backed a few feet from his 
questioner. With a clear road and a fair 
start he had no fear of leaving both the 
strangers behind, for their horses were jaded 
and his was fresh ; but the trouble was to get 
clear, and he was unarmed save for a riding- 
whip, which, though stout enough, was no 
match for a sword. 

So he resolved to speak them fair as long 
as he could. 

“What I carry belongs not to me," he 
returned. 

„Why. then, we do you less wrong in 
asking you to share it. since you will be 
none the poorer for it. In the King's name 
give us the bag and go your way." 

Giles was now sorely perplexed. His 
sympathies were altogether with the King, 
but to deliver up to strangers in the King’s 
name his father’s gold pieces was another 
matter. Ав he was in an awkward plight, 
and had little chance to win in a combat 
with two armed and doubtless desperate 
men, he was forced to exercise his wits still 
further until he found a loophole of escape. 


* Sir." he answered, if the bag and wha’ 
it contains were mine, I might find it eas: 
to say to you, Take it in the King's name 
and use it in his service,’ but seeing that п 
belongs to another I must defend it even 
at peril of my life." 

"Well spoken again,” -retorted the 
young cavalier, whilst his companion gently 
drew his sword, but fair words are ill gruc. 
for an empty stomach. Give us the bas. 
and let us be going before worse befall you 
The servants of the King are in sore need. 
and so it behoves everyone who is not a 
traitor to relieve them. Give us the ba. 
and go your way." 

The blood of Giles Merton was now up. 
and if fighting was toward he was the ma: 
for it, whatever the odds. 

" [f the King is thus served," he cried. 
* then ‘tis little wonder that he has so fev 
friends. Make way and let me pass." 

He put spurs to his horse, but the hore 
reared and backed. Then the reins fel. 
limp in his hands, for the older man with 4 
slash of his sword had severed them fron. 
the bit. But not even во was young Merton 
fighting over. Digging his heels into hs 
horse's flank, he struck out manfully witt 
his whip. The horse reared again, puzzle: 
and bewildered, without guiding influence 
of bit and rein, and frightened by the eworc 
blades which threatened him and his master. 

Watching his opportunity, the elder ma: 
leaned forward and seized the bridle о: 
Giles’s horse, unheeding a sharp stroke fron. 
the riding-whip which fell upon his arm 
The younger man meanwhile drew alongside. 

“ We have nought but goodwill to you. 
he said. and so in the King's name give u- 
the bag and let us part. If luck favours u:. 
why you shall have it back with intere: 
to boot. Give us the bag and let us b 

опе.” 

E But Giles was in no mood for parleying. 

“ Thieves and robbers,” he cried, “th: 
King's cause is ill-served by such as you. 
and he struck at the speaker's head wit: 
his whip. 

The young man's pale face flushed, as he 
parried the stroke. 

“ Your blood be upon your own head." 
he exclaimed, and struck Giles across th. 
temples with the flat of his sword. 

Giles reeled in the saddle, clutching th: 

mmel Again the blade flashed above 

is eyes and he fell heavily to the ground. 
As he fell the noise of loud shouting sounded 
oonfusedly upon his ears. 
(To be continued.) 


An Aquatic Problem. 
There is a punt at one end of this man and a pole at the other. Will he eventually leave the punt for the pole 


ot the pole for the punt? 


(N.B.—No prize offered for solution. —EDp. * B.O.P.") 
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L—THE HOME-COMING OF THE HAWKINSES. 


JAWKINS (who his received an invitation): “I say, Piper, what's * R.S.V.P.' mean at the bottom here? * 
PIPER : “ Oh—er— Refreshments served very promptly, and they won't expect an answer, you know, 'cos they 


know you'll go.” 


EI 


оох after his wife died of a fever, Colonel 
Hawkins decided to leave India for 


good and all. It was a pity he had not done 
во before—for many reasons. 

He had two children—both boys—and, 
like a good many Anglo-Indian boys, they 
had been allowed to run wild rather too long. 

The healthy boy, like most other young 


сү 


Q t 
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and full-blooded animals, should be caught 
and tamed early in life; it is better for him 
and for those who have the catching and 
taming to do. 

Every day after a certain age—three weeks 
with puppies, three years with boys—makes 
the task harder and more difficult for all 
concerned. 

The Hawkinses were ten and nine re- 
spectively when their mother died. 

But, as I was saying, Colonel Hawkins 
made up his mind to come home. 

It is not easy to have boys properl 
brought up and educated in India, aware. 
much you may wish you could; besides, a 
widower, even though he be their father, 
cannot take the sole responsibility of two 
small boys upon himself. 

The situation demands a woman, and ordi- 
narily the best substitute for a mother is a 
paid help, the worst a near relation. 

You can always get rid of a hireling 
at а moment's notice by paying her a lump 
sum down; you can't get rid of a near rela- 
tion at all, unless she allows you to ! 

Colonel Hawkins did not realise this when 
he fixed upon his sister Millicent, a maiden 
lady of close on threescore years, as his 
“ aide-de-camp,” as he called her. 

Probably he did not think about the matter 
at all, but merely said to himself, There's 
Millicent, now. She hasn't got anything to 
do; ГЇЇ just get her to come and help me 
with the boys." 

Nor did she think the matter over very 
carefully, or she would never have con- 
sented to his stion as readily as she did. 


For Miss icent Hawkins knew just 


about as much of the manners, customs, and . 


habits of small boys as she did about— well, 
military tactics, forinstance. And that was 
something like a minus quantity. 

Obedient to the instructions conveyed to 
her in à somewhat terse and businesslike 


letter from her brother, Miss Millicent took 
а small suite of rooms at the hotel in Ply- 
mouth, where she was, according to orders, to 
await his and the boys’ arrival. 

Their boat was not due till well on in the 
afternoon, but Miss Millicent had taken up 
her post the day previous, “ in order," as she 
con ded to another elderly maiden lady, who 
immediately professed horror at the whole 
arrangement and openly prophesied all sorts 
of dire and dreadful happenings to come, “ to 
see that everything is in order for them when 
they arrive.“ 

The sitting-room window overlooked the 
street, and Miss Millicent was anxiously and 
nervously looking out of it for the tenth time 
in twenty minutes for the coming of her 
brother and his offspring, and was just begin- 
ning to work herself up into seriously think- 
ing that the ship must have foundered with 
all on board at least, when she was suddenly 
horrified to see a heavily laden cab, driven 
by two small and obviously much-excited. 
boys, turn the corner in the most reckless 
and unskilful manner imaginable. 

The reins were equally divided, each boy 
having hold of one in one hand, while with 
the other hand they seemed to be engaged 
in a sort of catch-as-catch-can bout for 
possession of the whip. 

From the inner recesses of the vehicle pro- 
truded a head and shoulders, which Miss 
Millicent instantly recognised as part of her 
brother, who was evidently calling upon his 
two sons, under divers severe pains and 
penalties, to halt. 

Behind the cab, panting and puffing and 
hatless, and showing other signs of distress 
and ill-usage, ran, or, rather, waddled, an 
obese and wheezy Jehu. 

Following him was an excited crowd, con- 
sisting at the moment of one navvy (with 
very red face), one telegraph boy (on bicycle), 
one German waiter (ejaculating in German 
at frequent intervals), and one dog (barking 
loudly). 

The cabman, the navvy, and thetelegraph 
boy were varying their performances, when- 
ever their stock of breath would allow them 
to do so, by shouting out assorted bits of 

atuitous advice and command ; and Miss 

illicent herself was just about to throw up 
the window and shriek aloud at the terrify- 
ing spectacle, when a policeman suddenly 
stepped out into the middle of the road and 
held up his hand at the rapidly advancing 
procession. 

The aged and decrepit horse, struck per- 
haps by such an unusual display of energy on 
the policeman's part, and no doubt wishing 
to investigate the reason of it more fully, 
threw his ears back and stopped at once. 

The results of this move, or, rather, lack of 
move, on his part were disastrous. 

The self-appointed drivers both fell from 
their perches and became а sprawling, 
fighting mass of humanity on the footboard ; 
two of the boxes and a handbag fell abruptly 
into the road, the handbag narrowly missi 
Colonel Hawkins's head in its descent ; an 
the navvy, who had just at that moment 
succeeded in catching up the cab and seizing 
the back axle in the mistaken idea that he 
could hold back what he was firmly con- 
vinced was a runaway cab, found himself 
rebound, neither gently nor gracefully, into 
а large puddle. As befitted a soldier and a 
man of action, Colonel Hawkins lost no time 
in alighting directly they came to a standstill. 
` His first action was to seize the authors 
of the trouble, drag them to the ground, and 
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CHAPTER L—SERVANTS OF THE KING. 


j. sun tempered the keen spring air 

as Giles Merton rode slowly homewards 
from the little market town ot Cray in the 
Wold, whither he had gone to sell his father’s 
corn. The hedgerows were still in leaf and 
the tinkling of the sheep bells and the bleat- 
ing of lambs made a sound sweetly pastoral 
to such as had a mind for those things. 

But Giles took no note of the sounds nor 
of the scenes about him. He gazed listlessly 
in front of him, observing carelessly the 
eddies of white dust which the breeze raised 
upon the road and thinking that rain was 
toward. 

Indeed, for a youth so well-favoured and 
withal so well mounted, he seemed to take 
lees joy in his life than the circumstances 
appeared to warrant. The leathern bag 
which swung at his waist held many gold 
pieces, for the Civil War had sent up the 
price of fodder and he that had corn to sell 
made a fine profit out of it. Yet this gave 
Giles but little satisfaction, and his heart 
was no lighter because of the weight of the 
gold which he carried. 

At the market town he had heard many 
a thing which sent the blood to his head and 
made him long for the sword which lay in 
his chamber, hidden until such а time as he 
might draw it and prove himself a man, 
for scarce & man or woman in Cray in the 
Wold but was staunch for the King and 
hated the Parliament even as Giles did, 
although he dared not show it because of 
his father. ° 

As he turned into the road leading to 
Boscobel he saw a couple of horsemen riding 
slowly towards him. Although they were 
poorly mounted there was something in 
their air that bespoke them gentlemen of 
the sword. As they approached nearer 
Giles noted their worn and travel-stained 
appears which still revealed signs of former 
splendour in the tarnished gold lace and 
faded sword knots; and he had no longer 
any doubts that they were broken soldiers 
of the King, for, despite their sorry clothes, 
they carried themselves with a certain air 
of dering recklessness which their tired 
steeds gave little support to. 

The younger of the two riders was a 
youth scarce out of his teens, with a fair 
handsome face and clear-cut delicate 
features. There was a light down on his 
upper lip and chin and an abundance of 
auburn hair fell in ringlets upon his shoulders. 

His companion was a man of more sober 
aspect, seeming about forty years of age, 
dark of visage and his beard tinged with 
grey. He rode less jauntily than the other, 
and as he rode he looked to right and left 
of him as though he expected an enemy to 
lurk behind the hedgerows. 

As they came within hailing distance of 
Giles Merton, the younger one turned to his 
companion and spoke to him. But the 
elder man shook his head. The you 
man spoke again, as it seemed to Giles 
impatiently, then spurred on his tired steed 
until he came level with him. Doffing his 
hat, with a certain mockery, he inquired 
which road led to Cray in the Wold. 

Giles drew rein, and, pointing with his 
whip, answered : 

“ Yonder lies Cray in the Wold, beyond 
the belt of trees which you see on the ridge.” 

“ And how far may it be?" the young 
eavalier asked again. 

" Less than an hour's ride," answered 
Giles, noting that the elder man had drawn 
his horse sideways in front of him. 

And where might honest gentlemen sup 
and be none the worse for it? 

" Harry Quilter of the ' King’s Head’ 
wil give you supper and none shall know 
aught of the matter afterwards," replied 


Giles, much taken by the young man's 
good looks and friendly manner. 

" Doubtless you know Master Quilter 
and can answer for his honesty ? "' 

“ Aye that Ido, and have since I was no 
higher than a beanstalk," answered Giles, 
“ and as for his honesty I will vouch for it. 
W hen needs be he is as silent as the grave. 
I have but lately left him and I doubt not 
that he will give you good cheer." 

“That is well spoken,” answered the 
youth with a smile, but in these parlous 
times one needs other assurance. What 
name shall we give to Master Quilter in 
commendation ? ” 

Giles Merton flushed with pleasure. The 
speaker was undoubtedly а gentleman, of 
what rank he knew not, but his imagination 
ran riot for the moment on dukes and earls 
and such like, and he was asked for com- 
mendation—he a farmer's son, albeit with 
gentle blood in him. 

“ Of commendation for euch as you there 
is no need," he answered. but if Giles 
Merton is of any service to you, you can 
command Master Quilter in my name." 

„Well and handsomely spoken again, 
replied the young stranger, with a quick 
meaning glance at the older man; “апа 
what do you carry in your leathern wallet, 
a heavy burden on во hot а day? 

The sudden question startled Giles. He 
remembered his natural prudence, albeit 
late, and his hands gripped the reins tighter 
so that his horse backed a few feet from his 
questioner. With a clear road and a fair 
start he had no fear of leaving both the 
strangers behind, for their horses were jaded 
and his was fresh ; but the trouble was to get 
clear, and he was unarmed save for a riding- 
whip, which, though stout enough, was no 
match for a sword. 

So he resolved to speak them fair as long 
as he could. 

“What I carry belongs not to me," he 
returned. 

“ Why, then, we do you less wrong in 
asking you to share it, since you will be 
none the poorer for it. In the King's name 
give us the bag and go your way." 

Giles was now sorely perplexed. His 
sympathies were altogether with the King, 
but to deliver up to strangers in the King's 
name his father's gold pieces was another 
matter. Ав he was in an awkward plight, 
and had little chance to win in & combat 
with two armed and doubtless deeperate 
men, he was forced to exercise his wits still 
further until he found a loophole of escape. 


“ Sir," he answered, “ if the bag and what 
it contains were mine, I might find it easy 
to say to you, ' Take it in the King's name 
and use it in his service,’ but seeing that it 
belongs to another I must defend it even 
at peril of my Ше.” 

“Well spoken again,“ -retorted the 
young cavalier, whilst his companion gently 
drew his sword, but fair words are ill gruel 
for an empty stomach. Give us the bag, 
and let us be going before worse befall you. 
The servants of the King are in sore need, 
and so it behoves everyone who is not a 
traitor to relieve them. Give us the bag 
and go your way." 

The blood of Giles Merton was now up. 
and if fighting was toward he was the man 
for it, whatever the odds. 

If the King is thus served," he cried, 
* then 'tis little wonder that he has во few 
friends. Make way and let me pass." 

He put spurs to his horse, but the horse 
reared and backed. Then the reins fell 
limp in his hands, for the older man with a 
Slash of his sword had severed them from 
the bit. But not even so was young Merton's 
fighting over. Digging his heels into his 
horse’s flank, he struck out manfully with 
his whip. The horse reared again, puzzled 
and bewildered, without guiding influence 
of bit and rein, and frightened by the sword 
blades which threatened him and his master. 

Watching his opportunity, the elder man 
leaned forward and seized the bridle of 
Giles's horse, unheeding a sharp stroke from 
the riding-whip which fell upon his arm. 
The younger man meanwhile drew alongside. 

“ We have nought but goodwill to you,” 
he said, and во in the rcs name give us 
the bag and let us part. If luck favours us, 
why you shall have it back with interest 
to boot. Give us the bag and let us be 
gone." 

But Giles was in no mood for parleying. 

“ Thieves and robbers,” he cried, °“ the 
King's oause is ill-served by such as you.“ 
and he struck at the speaker's head witb 
his whip. 

The young man's pale face flushed, as he 
parried the stroke. 

* Your blood be upon your own head." 
he exclaimed, and struck Giles across the 
temples with the flat of his sword. 

Giles reeled in the saddle, clutching the 

mmel. Again the blade flashed above 

is eyes and he fell heavily to the ground. 
As he fell the noise of loud shouting sounded 
oonfusedly upon his ears. 
(To be continued.) 


An Aquatic Problem. 
There is a pant at one end of this man and a pole at the other. Will he eventually leave the punt for the pole 


от the pole for the punt? 


(N.B.—No prize offered for solution. —Ep. * B.O.P.") 
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THE HAWKINSES: FATHER, AUNT & TWO BOYS. 
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By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 
L—THE HOME-COMING OF THE HAWKINSES. 
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JAWKISS (who hes received an invitation): ^I say, Piper, what's RS. V. P. mean at the bottom here? ” 
Pn: “Oh—er—‘ Refreshments served very promptly,’ and they won't expect an answer, you know, ‘cos they 


mor you'll go.” 


* 


| de after his wife died of a fever, Colonel 

Hawkins decided to leave India for 

| good and all. It was a pity he had not done 
зо before—for many reasons. 

He had two children—both boys—and, 
like а good many Anglo-Indian boys, they 
had been allowed to run wild rather too long. 

The healthy boy, like most other young 
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and full-blooded animals, should be caught 
and tamed early in life; it is better for him 
and for those who have the catching and 
taming to do. 

Every day after а certain age—three weeks 
with puppies, three years with boys—makes 
the task harder and more difficult for all 
concerned. 

The Hawkinses were ten and nine re- 
spectively when their mother died. 

But, as I was saying, Colonel Hawkins 
made up his mind to come home. 

It is not easy to have boys properly 
brought up and educated in India, however 
much you may wish you could; besides, а 
widower, even though he be their father, 
cannot take the sole responsibility of two 
small boys upon himself. | 

The situation demands а woman, and ordi- 
narily the best substitute for a mother is a 
paid help, the worst a near relation. 

You can always get rid of а hireling 
at & moment’s notice by paying her a lump 
sum down; you can't get rid of a near rela- 
tion at all, unlees she allows you to ! 

Colonel Hawkins did not realise this when 
he fixed upon his sister Millicent, а maiden 
lady of close on threescore years, as his 
“ aide-de-camp,” as he called her. 

Probably he did not think about the matter 
at all, but merely said to himself, There's 
Millicent, now. She hasn't got anything to 
do; I'll just get her to come and help me 
with the boys.“ 

Nor did she think the matter over very 
carefully, or she would never have con- 
sented to his suggestion as readily as she did. 

For Miss Millicent Hawkins knew just 
about as much of the manners, customs, and 
habits of small boys as she did about—-well, 
military tactics, forinstance. And that was 
something like & minus quantity. 

Obedient to the instructions conveyed to 
her in а somewhat terse and businesslike 


letter from her brother, Miss Millicent took 
а small suite of rooms at the hotel in Ply- 
mouth, where she was, according to orders, to 
&wait his and the boys' arrival. 

Their boat was not due till well on in the 
afternoon, but Miss Millicent had taken up 
her t the day previous, “ in order," as she 
confided to another elderly maiden lady, who 
immediately professed horror at the whole 
arrangement and openly prophesied all sorte 
of dire and dreadful happenings to come, “ to 
see that everything is in order for them when 
they arrive." 

The sitting-room window overlooked the 
street, and Miss Millicent was anxiously and 
nervously looking out of it for the tenth time 
in twenty minutes for the coming of her 
brother and his offspring, and was just begin- 
ning to work herself up into seriously think- 
ing that the ship must have foundered with 
&ll on board at least, when she was suddenly 
horrified to see а heavily laden cab, driven 
by two small and obviously much-excited. 
boys, turn the corner in the most reckless 
апа unskilful manner imaginable. 

The reins were equally divided, each boy 
having hold of one in one hand, while with 
the other hand they seemed to be engaged 
in a sort of catch-as-catch-can bout for 
possession of the whip. 

From the inner recesses of the vehicle pro- 
truded a head and shoulders, which Miss 
Millicent instantly recognised as part of her 
brother, who was evidently calling upon his 
two sons, under divers severe pains and 
penalties, to halt. 

Behind the cab, panting and puffing and 
hatless, and showing other signs of distress 
and ill-usage, ran, or, rather, waddled, an 
obese and wheezy Jehu. 

Following him was an excited crowd, con- 
sisting at the moment of one navvy (with 
very red face), one telegraph boy (on bicycle), 
one German waiter (ejaculating in German 
at frequent intervals), and one dog (barking 
loudly). 

The cabman, the navvy, and thetelegraph 
boy were varying their performances, when- 
ever their stock of breath would allow them 
to do so, by shouting out assorted bits of 
5 ad vice and command; and Miss 

illicent herself was just about to throw up 
the window and shriek aloud at the terrify- 
ing spectacle, when a policeman suddenly 
stepped out into the middle of the road and 
held up his hand at the rapidly advancing 
procession. 

The aged and decrepit horse, struck per- 
һарв by such an unusual display of energy on 
the policeman's part, and no doubt wishing 
to investigate the reason of it more fully, 
threw his ears back and stopped at once. 

The results of this move, or, rather, lack of 
move, on his part were disastrous. 

The self-appointed drivers both fell from 
their perches and became a sprawling, 
fighting mass of humanity on the footboard ; 
two of the boxes and а handbag fell abruptly 
into the road, the handbag narrowly missin 
Colonel Hawkins's head in ite descent; an 
the navvy, who had just at that moment 
succeeded in catching up the cab and seizing 
the back axle in the mistaken idea that he 
could hold back what he was firmly con- 
vinced was а runaway cab, found himself 
rebound, neither gently nor gracefully, into 
a large puddle. befitted a soldier and a 
man of action, Colonel Hawkins lost no time 
in alighting directly they came to a standstill. 
` His first action was to seize the authors 
of the trouble, drag them.to the ground, and 
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administer sundry corporal punishments to 
any part of their respective persons which 
came most handy. 

By this time the crowd had become aug- 
mented by, among others, Miss Millicent, 
with the hotel door porter and a page, both of 
whom, urged on by the lady’s very inco- 
herent and disjointed cries, had rushed out 
under the firm impression that a cab had run 
away, and that a gentleman and his two sons 
were being ce up the street by the cab- 
man and a navvy, who had just come from 
India. 

* Oh, Arthur, how could you allow such 
goings on ? You might all have been killed 
on the spot," cried Miss Millicent, rushing up 
to her brother. 

How are you and the dear little boys; 
which is Dick and which Willie ? " she con- 
tinued, oblivious to the smiles and gapes of 
the bystanders. 

" Umph, how are you, Millicent ? " re- 
turned the colonel, mopping his brow with 
his handkerchief. 

" Here, vou little heathen—this is your 
aunt. Say how d'you do, and—er—oh, take 
them inside, will vou, Millicent, while I see 
about this mess? 

“ Yes, guv'nor, wot about it ? " demanded 
the irate cabman, still gasping for breath and 
eveing the boys with looks of the most marked 
disapproval as they were hurried into the 
hotel by their aunt. **Nice thing, I don’t 
think, and me with a missis and fambly at 
'ome ter keep. Knocks me at orf, they 
does, a purpose, and when I 'as ter get down 
and pick it hup, tries ter pinch me keb, wot 
I 'as ter pay seven bob for afore I can take it 
hout ov the yard ov a mornin’. Ho, yes, wot 
about it, is wot I sez ? " 

The crowd had now increased, as only 
crowds can, and a murmur of sympathy ran 
round as cabby, flushed and defiant, finished 
his harangue. А 

" Yus, an’ wot about me, too ? " chimed in 
the navvy, before the harassed colonel could 
get a word in. Goes an’ stops ther keb 
suddint, they does, an’ me be'ind it a-tryin' 
ter sive yer lives. Goes down wollop in ther 
mud, I does, and ruins me trousis, as wot I 
We seven an' & tanner for on me larst 

irfhday. It ain't right, I——" 

At this interesting point in the proceed- 
ings the policeman, who had hitherto stood 
around with a perfectly blank look on his 
face, evidently woke from his reverie to a 
sense of his duty. Pushing his way through 
the crowd, he approached Colonel Hawkins, 
the cabman, and the navvy with the ruined 
seven-and-sixpenny nether garments, and, 
taking out his note book, addressed himself 
to the first named. | 


“ Beg pardon, sir," he said in his best 


official manner, but we can't have the 
traffic blocked hin this way. I must——~” 

But Colonel Hawkins was thoroughly 
roused by now, and stopped him with a 
gesture. 

All right, officer," he interrupted, “I 
understand—just wait a minute, will you ? ” 

" Here, you," he went on brusquely, 
turning to the hotel servants who were still 
standing by, uncertain what to make of it 
all, **just take my luggage in at once. How 
dare you leave it lying in the road like this ! 
I’ve a very good mind to report you to the 
manager, you tip-snatchers ! " 

“ Now, you, my man.“ he said to the cab- 
man, sharply ; ** you tell me what your legal 
fare is—none of your try-ons, mind!“ 

The cabman looked at the policeman as if 
he wished him in the next street, and then he 
sulkily mumbled, ** three shillin's, I make it, 
and me ’at’s all covered in mud. І carn't 
'spect ter get no fares with a ’at like that. 
Look at it yerself," he added, holding the 
bespattered headpiece up for the colonel's 
close and personal inspection. 
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* Hum," grunted the latter, waving the 
unlovely thing away, three shillings, and 
you want a new hat? Hum—vwell, here's 
half a sovereign. Will that satisfy you ? 
Yes ? Then be off at once.“ 

" As for you, you idle, good-for-nothing 
loafer," he exclaimed to the navvy, who still 
continued to murmur aloud concerning the 
sad and pitiable condition of his“ trousis,”’ 
you be off at once, too, or ГЇЇ give you in 
charge. Save our lives, indeed! It's like the 


impertinence of you fellows. Save our 
lives! Rubbish, sir; steal our baggage more 
likely! Not a word, sir, ог Ill put you under 
arrest! Go home and get your wife to 
brush your filthy trousers, sir! Not one 
penny will you get out of me for a new pair.“ 

And with a scowl on his face Colone! Haw- 
kins turned and marched into his hotel, while 
the policeman, disappointed at not having 
got a case, exhorted the crowd to Move 
along there, now." 


(To be eontinued.) 


By WILLIAM А. 
-= AUTHOR OF 
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(Letter from Rorie McFoy to his kinsman, 
Davie McKinley.) 
The British Embassy, Washington, U.S.A : 
April, 1881. 

* DavE,—I'm glad “ no end " to learn 
that you are convalescent after your 
long illness, though you do say you are 
doomed to Бе on your back for weeks and 
weeks yet, with no better diversion to while 


the time away than a kind of pitiful thumb- 
twiddling. How I wish I could go and 
gossip with you personally, old chum, to 
cheer you up! But you know that's im- 
possible. Oeigh to think that the hours 
drag so heavily on your hands that you're 
most dead with weariness! " Well. my 
boy, you have to thank that remark of yours 
for the enclosed chapters of this MS. entitled 
“ The Lantern-Bearers." Time and again 
you've begged me to relate some doings of 
mine with Améle Trodday and Colin Gabbart 
on the Isle of Fladdivore, in the memorable 
year 1876 ; and I'll now try to set them down 
in order, for your sake, God sparing my life 
and memory. Each instalment will be sent 
post-haste to your address as it is finished, 
and if you contrive to hit some of those 
tedious hours over the head with the Tale, 
why, no one will be more delighted than 
your friend Rorie. 

For your part, all that's to do is to have 
patience, behave yourself, and let me tell 
the story in my own rigmarolish way ; and 
for my part, I'll promise you a lengthy 
screed concerning certain documents of 
state, not to speak of a few spicy details 
with reference to that famous Harlequin 
Opal called The Burning of Troy." You 
will also experience, in your pilgrimage 
through the MS., the dreadful cyclone of 
Windy Friday, and, in the midst of the 
narration, you'll run against such diverse 
creatures as a blackamoor woman, a copper- 
coloured youth, a barn-owl, an undersized 
whale, a turtle, 2 lemur, and a Greenland 
sledge-dog ! 

So fall to, dear Dave, with the benediction 
of 

Your affectionate cousin, 
Rorre McFoy. 
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#1-кЕЕ ! kri-kee ! kree-kree-kri-kee ! 

That’s sea-bird language, you know, and 
means, ' Isn't life jolly and wild and free, 
and isn’t this a splendiferous day!" At 
least. that's what the white gulls of Flad- 
divore seemed to cry and chortle as they 
5swked to and fro that bright morning of 
the late June, darting on floating fragments 
and rising again, where the jolly little pixie 
waves scampered up and broke on the beach, 
singing as they subsided among the pebbles, 
and bubbling merrily at the brim of the cup 
of the sea. 

Perhaps you have never heard tell of 
Fliddivore—the Isle of Shells—and perhaps 
you have never heard tell of its Laird (that’s 
mel, the Hon. Когіе Ronaleyn McFoy ? 
Toere' Ive given you my full and double- 
barrelled Highland autograph, just as it is 
Inscribed at the foot of bitte Т and law 
pipers. but please call me Rorie, plain and 
ample, without any garnishing, or you and 
] shall at once fall out. 

You don't know Fladdivore ? Well, my 
boy, transport yourself to the Aird (which, 
¥ you're well up in geography, you'll know 
to be the northernmost point of our Isle of 
Skye), and if you're lucky and the day is 
clear, perch yourself on the topmost crag 
and look out over the Atlantic. There lies 
the Long Island on the one hand, and on the 
other Loch Seaforth, and the wild hills of 
Torridon, in Ross-shire. But much nearer 
you, ten miles to the north-west, fix your 
eves on my very own Island of Fladdivore, 
msing from the billows like some great sea 
monster; for its dome-shaped pile of rocks 
i like a great solid head, while a long line of 
smaller rocky knobs suggests the dorsal fin 
of some huge creature swimming across the 
Minch. 

And now come and have a look at his 
Highness, the Laird of Fladdivore. Behold 
a freckled callant of fifteen summers, with 
a big " long-headed " head, slate-grey eyes, 
ears that stick out a thought too far on either 
sile and have a habit of twitching, cow's- 
hek hair that is always tousled, plus lower 
and upper extremities tanned by the sun, 
hardened by the wind, and reddened by the 
brine; in short. behold me, yours most 
heartily, Rorie McFoy. 

You will be asking—— Oh, yes, you will 
be dumbaizing me with your questions !— 


“Who is your father, who is your mother, 
Who is your sister, who is your brother?” 


Bot that is no business of yours, who are 
concerned alone with me, and my man 
Colin Gabbart, and Fiongal. Still, ГЇЇ 'een 
tell you this: Colonel Sir John Trodday, 
of Castle Rudha Hunish near the Aird of 
Skye, is my guardian. 

Now, Colonel Sir John is a gruff, grey- 
whiskered martinet, and his softest word 
for me has always been, in capital letters, 


RORIE, YOU LIMB OF SATAN! 


For he can’t bear to see me, his ward, run- 
ning about the shores of Skye with the fisher 
kernes, the jolly laddie playmates, bare- 
legged. without a bonnet, and with hair all 
tousled. That is why he ordered me south 
to the big school at Malvern, to learn to 
wear a horrible hat out-o'-doors, to wear 
horrible shoes outdoors and in, to part my 
hair in the middle, and, worst of all to 
chatter in short-clipped English—in brief, 
to become a gentleman, not a savage. And 
Rorie Me Foy had to go south to Malvern, 
and had to do these things; but wasn't he 
glad when the holidays came—when he 
ould throw down his books, open his 
nostrils to breathe the sweet sea air, and 
me and сгу with the hero of the Old 


CHAPTER I.—OF MYSELF AND FLADDIVORE. 

* There's a vane at the mast, and the signal it shows 
Still points to the land I hold dear; 

Ill take the wind from kind Heaven that blows, 
Again for the North will I steer ! " 


Wasn't I glad—just ! 

But not for long. Home in Skye at 
Castle Rudha Hunish, a strange budget of 
news awaited me. My guardian was from 
home. He had embarked on a quiet voyage 
two months before to the West Indies, and 
had married in Santiago a lady called Donna 
Zuniga. Oeigh/ I had resigned myself to 
bear with Colonel Sir John Trodday till my 
twenty-first year, but thoughts of a female 
Sir John made me shudder. Donna Zuniga ! 
—visions of her rose before me, cold-eyed, 
stift-necked, forbidding; yes, I even pic- 
tured her in my star-reaching fifteen-year-old 
ignorance as a coal-black woman. It was 
her name and the fact that she lived in the 
West Indies that did it ! 

Many a day I sat in the lip of the tide, 
laving my bare legs in the water, my cheek 
in my hand, thinking of the coal-black woman. 
And the more I thought of her the less I 
liked her. (I could not forbear twitching 
my ears and cracking my finger-joints over 
her.) Then came a short sharp note from 
Colonel Sir John. He had sailed for home 
with his wife. He would be at Castle 
Rudha Hunish within the fortnight. 

I climbed up on the Aird and looked across 
the sparkling sea to my island heritage, 
Fladdivore. Every inch of that island, by 
hereditary right, belonged to me. ‘True, it 
was but a small place, and barren for the 
most part, but it was my own. Once 
there I could cry, My foot is on my native 
heath, my name—McFoy/” “I'm mon- 
arch of all I survey," ** A fig for the coal- 
black woman ! " and many other fine things. 
No one lived there, and I could have the 
whole place to myself. 

With this in my mind I looked down írom 
the Aird to the pebbly beach at ita foot, 
where the two little stone piers of Rudha 
Hunish jutted into the sea. А few yards 
out from the piers an ancient weather- 
beaten craft lay at anehor, swaying gently 
to the heave of Old Ocean, and at each 
movement flashing a bright gleam from her 
wet side. She was the Guillemot, an open- 


rigged sailing-boat or coble, of which I, 
Rorie McFoy, was the proud owner. My 
avowed henchman and slave, the ancient 
mariner Colin Gabbart, Esq. (of whom more 
anon), had boarded her a few minutes before, 
and as I looked I could see the sunshine 
glint on his bald, conical-shaped head, as he 
bent over a thwart and groped for what I 
guessed to be the baling-tin. 

1 took another glance at Fladdivore. That 
decided me. Down I went with all speed 
from the Aird to the quay-head, and, crying 
on Colin to up with the anchor and trim 
sails, I slid along a hitching rope and 
bundled aboard the coble in a gliff, ere the 
old man had time to shift his quid from his 
left to his right cheek, to inquire the why 
and the wherefore. 

“ To Fladdivore—under sealed orders." 
I whispered mysteriously, looking round 
to make sure that we were unobserved. 
“ Weigh anchor! Мап the windlass pawls ! " 

Colin's eyebrows flew up in interrogation 
(and well they might, for where vill you 
find a windlass on a fisherman’s coble *). 

Make haste!" I muttered, stamping 
with impatience. 

My henchman grinned all over his face 
like а Cheshire cat; then hove up the big 
iron kettle filled with stones that did duty 
for an anchor, and set the jib—chuckling 
all the time, but making no remark. The 
mast gave one sharp creak as it bent to the 
filling sail; I slewed round the tiller, and we 
were off. 


Good old Guillemot! When will Rorie 
McFov ever see her like again? What 
though an English lad once called her a 
superannuated old mud-dredge (That 
English lad never knew what struck him.) 
Bully old boat! Give her a good breeze 
that would catch her fair and square in the 
stern, and she'd run like a scared dog with a 
tin-pot tied to its tail. 

But she couldn’t go quick enough for 
Rorie McFoy that day he crossed to Fladdi- 
vore. ‘The McFoys, Га have you know, are 
scoutherin’, nirly, impatient folk. 


Now, let me next take -a hop-skip-and- 
jump to tell you of Fiongal. 


(To be continued.) 


Round the Breakwater.—Something like-Enjoyment; E 
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HOW NEARHAM SCHOOL PULLED UP ITS SOCKS. 


HE Head of Nearham Grammar School 

looked quite miserable as he walked 

round the playing-field with Mr. Peter Robb, 
his right-hand man. 

“ Yes, 1 think so, too. Robb—we are out 
of luck—no doubt about that—the boys 
seom to be slack and quarrelsome, and the 
whole school is in bad form. I rather think 
we need some fresh blood—amongst the 
boys I mean. How does that Colonial 
youngster shape? 

“ You mean Brooks ? " replied Mr. Robb. 
“ I should say that Ais blood was rather too 
fresh, just at present ; but he is honest as 
the day and a thoroughly good sportsman. 
He doesn't quite know what grinding 
means ; but, in time * 

“ Yes, ves, of course; he had precious 
little schooling in Canada— well, we shall 
— 

The Head did not often lose heart, and 
Mr. Robb had never known him to be so 
despondent. 

** Good-bye, Robb—we must keep the 
old ship atloat."' 

The Head's natural pluck was not beaten 
vet, and he went off to his rooms with the 
step of a man who meant to win. And he 
did win, thanks to the extraordinary in- 
fluence of young Brooks and to his own 
skill in managing affairs when the new blood 
began to make itself felt in all departments 
of the school’s work. 

The following brief history will record a 
few of the incidents in the reviving life of 
the school: for Nearhamites “ pulled up their 
socks," left the bad patch in the rear, 
and once more commanded the respect of 
everybody, whether foundation governors, 
football өрроңен ог 8 

* * 

It was uita true. People were talking 
about it. The Oxford Local list had once 
been Nearham’s pride, but, for the first 
time since the Creation, the old school had 
been beaten by the neighbouring smaller 
establishment at Bentsham. And, as if 
Dame Fortune intended to break their 
hearts, Archie Hamilton, captain of the 
Soccer team, was badly crocked in the 
second match of the season. 

The team thereupon lost heart ; it expected 
to lose and, of course, didn't win. Perhaps 
the bitterest pill of all was a trouncing of 
four goals to nil by the Nearham Town 
Reserves. Reserves, mind you—and two 
seasons back the Town's first team had had 
to put up with & draw against the plucky 
youngsters, who gave them а hard gruelling 
game from start to finish. 

The ground-man made а famous remark 
about that match. "'The little brats,” 
said he, they worried t'ball so, it was fair 
scorched, that it was. 

Everybody agreed that Ham " showed 
stunning form to turn up in a bath-chair, 
oa the first Saturday after he was allowed 
to get out of bed. It seemed to hearten 
th: whole team, and at half-time he was the 
ceatre of an interested crowd. 

“ Hullo, Hammy, how are the bones ? ” 

This was Toby Meredith’s affectionate 
wav—he was nothing if not plain. 

For reply Ham screwed his nose to the 
left and shut his left oye. 

* How now, old man ? " said Mr. Robb, 
who to his credit always backed Ham up, 
despite that young person's somewhat larky 
conduct.during school hours. He recog- 
nised that the wounded skipper was a leader 
«ho would do great things with the younger 
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lads when they began to discover that а 
fellow could be both funny and keen. 

Pretty crooked, sir, thank you; that 
fellow’s toe was hard enough, but his head 
was like a curbstone—it caught me clean 
across the tibia and fibula, just here.“ 

“Whew! Steady there: physiology 
barred," remarked Jock McIntosh; then, 
remembering that Squat Thomas wanted 
to be a doctor, he added, Just your luck, 
Squat, old man; pity you didn't do tho 
tumble, think of it, à beastly subject like 
that picked up without an hour's * swot?!” 

“ Doctor Miller says you are fortunate to 
be up so soon," continued Mr. Robb; he 
called it а case of survival of the fattest.” 

The doctor's rather obvious joke went 
down immensely, for everybody could at 
that moment seo the patient's immense 
hands, which hung over the apron of the 
bath-chair and looked for all the world like 
healthy bunches of bananas. 

Mr. Robb had broken the ice, 80 the others 
joined in. 

Brooks ventured to ask what sort of 
wound the injured leg had sustained. Was 
it à bump or a dent ? " he inquired. 

Ham screwed his nose to the right and 
shut his right eve. 

Then the whistle was heard and the team 
turned out again. 

Brooks was filling Ham's place in first- 
rate style, and his daring unconventional 
tackling was the delight of the boys. This 
delight developed into riotous shrieks of 
applause when Brooks, who had already 
been nicknamed * Bodger,” had the cool 
cheek to take a pot shot at thirty yards. 
There was plenty of beef in the drive, 
and the goalkeeper, who looked as though 
he thought that Bodger had broken the rules, 
was clearly beaten. He made a frantic 
effort to punch the ball, but only succeeded 
in catching his fingers in the net. 

“Goal!” was roared from a hundred 
throats. 

Ham almost rolled from his bath-chair ; 
Jack Tudor swallowed a caramel, whole ; 
Mr. Robb stumbled over his walking-stick. 

It was all very well for the defenders to 
talk of luck and °“ risky football" and all 
that kind of thing. А goal had been scored, 
luck or no luck, and the school was one 

Then the game wobbled a bit. The school 
forwards slammed away at all ranges, but 
without the success that followed the effort 
of the redoubtable Bodger. He, for his 
part, was now resolutely shadowing a local 
celebrity who, when he did shoot, shot like 
amaximgun. But to-day he could make no 
headway against the nippy young Colonial. 

It was а fine match and the school won. 
The Head, like а wise man, did not gush over 
the victory, but he opened his heart to his 
assistants when they met at dinner that 
evening. 

That's better, gentlemen. I haven't 
Been such spirit for many а day. Nearham 
contra mundum after this. I hope young 
Brooks won't be spoiled." 

** Тоо good stuff, sir," quoth Mr. Robb. 

Things were looking up at Nearham, and, 
curiously enough, the latest about Brooks 
became the subject of conversation, to the 
exclusion of silly scandal and petty rows. 
What he said and when he said it ; what he 
did and how he did it—these were items of 
Interest far exceeding Spinner’s latest display 
of conceit or Ham’s accident or the increasing 
strength of the Head's right arm. 


All this time Brooks himself seemed to be 
unconscious of the stir he was making. He 
was just a natural, beany " youngster with 
rather more than the average share of muscle 
and with enough brains to keep him well up 
in his form. 


Poor Spinner! It was his own fault ; but 
when a chap talks like а free-wheel 
gramophone,’ as Ham put it, he should be 
careful where he displays his gifts. At any 
rate, Bodger Brooks had very little respect 
for à windbag. But Spinner didnt know 
that. 

Npinner began it. Brooks met bounce 
with cunning—and won. 

They were bathing in the early summer. 
The boys had had to teach Bodger his foot- 
ball and cricket, but in the water he was 
almost as much at home as the beaver in his 
native pool. Horace was sour and & wee 
bit cross, for hitherto he was the water 
champion, though it can hardly be said that 
he was а popular hero. 


“ Now ‘then, Spinner, old mias don' t drip 
on me." 

Bodger said this quietly and at the same 
time moved his clothes from under Spinner’s 
dripping elbows. 

That's alright, sonny; you needn't sing 
@ song about it ; and besides there isn't any 
charge for the water.” 

This irritable and rather feeble reply raised 
a weak smile or two amongst the younger 
members of the party, but * Gimlet ” 
Sturt and ''Goggie " Bell suddenly be- 
came interested, and they watched to see 
how Brooks would deal with the lordly 
Spinner. 

Nothing was said just then, for everybody 
was busy getting well towelled limbs into the 
welcome warmth of sweaters and blazers. 

Spinner was a whale amongst the minnows, 
where size was concerned, but he was not 
sharp enough to notice that Brooks, in a 
casual sort of way, had exchanged his own 
straw hat for Spinner's. 

Gimlet saw it, and told Goggie; both 
watched for developments. 

"I say, Horace," said Bodger, speaking 
as calmly as if nothing had happened, ‘ you 
don't mind if I have а go at your hat, do 
you ? ” 

The person addressed couldn’t find words 
to reply before a cleverly thrown pebble 
had rattled on the roof of the straw that 
lay at Spinner's side. 

Gimlet and Goggie were busily engaged 
with their shoe-laces. 

The great Spinner stood aghast. at the 
impudence and would have attacked his 
tormentor, but he couldn't decide whether 
the weapon should be his tongue or his 
fist. 

Meanwhile Bodger continued to casually 
lob stones in the direction of the hat, but 
without actuallv hitting it. 

Gimlet and Goggie were both attacked by 
& desire to sneeze, and were obliged to use 
their handkerchiefs. 

Horace lost his temper, spluttered out 
something about cads," and then in a fit 
of fury snatched up a pebble and sent it 
clean through the crown of his own hat which 
lay at Brooks's side. 

Gimlet and Goggie recovered with extra- 
ordinary speed and looked on with intense 
interest and with open mouths. 

„What's wrong, Spinner, old boy ? °° 
inquired, Toby, $ynipathetically. 


The 


“Go and boil yourself," was the savage 

à "rat s more in the line of my friend Ham, 
nt it? 

This reference to himself reminded Ham 
that he had a joke to let off. 

" You're to go and boil your ego, то : 
there's one thing about it, зи ‘ll soon 
cooked, you're in hot water ady." 

But not even Ham's good humour could 
тоге the roof of the shattered hat. 

All talking ceased when Bodger took it up 
and held it under the eyes of its owner, who 
was astonished to read his own name inside 
the brim, 

Then came this little speech from the lips 
of Bodger. 

“Now look here, my friend, you mustn’t 
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be so careless, you know; you really mustn't ; 
you can t afford to lose your head—and your 
hat, too—straws won t stand it, you know.' 

With a sly smile Bodger put his own hat 
on his own head and tossed the other at 
Spinner 's feet. 

The two boys stood within a ring of serious 
faces, but one by one those faces broadened, 
and, when Jack Tudor let himself go, the 
others followed. Poor Spinner’s face became 
scarlet and his lips moved, but nobody knew, 
or cared, what he was saying. It was 
drowned in the general laughter. 

Realising that the cute Colonial had beaten 
him, Horace Spinner took up his hat, bent 
it into a nearly presentable shape, and 
swaggered off without another word. 

In the old days a fight was the only 
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possible sequel to a quarrel of this kind, but 
Bodger's victim had learned wisdom. Не 
never mentioned the matter again, and before 
many days he was joining in the school games 
with the utmost keenness. Spinner the 
Great had found his level. 


The Head rubbed his hands together and 
confidentially told a private meeting of 
masters that that little kiddy from 
Canada was worth all the teaching staff 
and a bit over. “I am a great believer in 
fresh blood," he said, and it is for you, 
gentlemen, to see that the new spirit is kept 
alive.’ 

The new spirit is alive to this day. М№еаг- 
ham stands for sportsmanship and good 
fellowship. Long may it be so. 
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OUR MEMORABLE CIRCUS: 


A STORY OF MARKET SQUARE COLLEGE. 
By Н. Hervey. 


AT the time of the story travelling circuses 
were rarer than they are now; their 
visits especially to smaller prov incial towns 
such a8 ours—were, like those of angels, 
few and far between. A circus had not 
been round our way for many months; 
consequently, when Allozini’s Italian Hippo- 
drome pitched their Mammoth Pavilion“ 
in the Cleveland meadows, we fellows 
were literally fascinated, and attended the 
ances as often as possible. What 
cuefly attracted us was that, unlike circuses 


we had seen, this one gave more variety, 
the acts not being mostly horsemanship, 
with which we were over-familiar. After 
a fortnight’s stay, Allozini moved else- 
where ; but, though lost to sight, the circus 
lingered dear to our memories; we talked 
about it, dreamt about it, and many chaps 
tried to convert themselves into performers 
of sorts. Among these none were so '* moon- 
struck " as a knot of six bigger juniors, to 
wit, Harry Stuart, Webb, Wade, Albert 
Heath, Punch Pryor,’ апа Hervey 


secundus, myself. 
all in one class, 
dormitory. 

It so happened just at this juncture that 
Webb and Heath received substantial 
“tips” from relatives, and instead of 
spending the money in the usual schoolboy 
fashion, both vowed to devote every penny 
to a scheme that had been sitting like a 
nightmare on us, but which had hitherto 
hung fire for want of funds; this was to 
practise at circus business, and, as soon 
as we deemed ourselves fit, to give a per- 
formance ! 

The Public Gardens adjoined the College ; 
they had something to do with each other, 
so we fellows had right of entry. As the 
grounds were never very crowded—except 
on special occasions, and contained many 
retired nooks—we six decided to hold our 
circus practice there. We intended to keep 
the whole thing a profound secret, and then 
surprise our boarder chums by inviting them 
to the show; also those day boys who had 
asked us out on Saturdays, and who would 
be requested to bring their sisters. 

Heaps of fellows tried circus feats in the 
playground ; we looked grimly on at their 
attempts, and laughed in our sleeves, for 
we were going to do better! Obviously, 
we could not have any horsemanship, so we 
parcelled ourselves out as follows: Stuart 
and I, tumbling ; Webb, tight-rope walking ; 
Wade, juggling; Heath, horizontal bar; 
Pryor, trapeze ; each according to what he 
was best at. Webb's and Heath's money 
enabled us to purchase all the necessary 
properties“ through the aid of old Kaley, 
the resident garden-keeper, who, under 
promise of se есу, and for a consideration, 
of course, smuggled in the kit, and helped 
us to erect it in a secluded wooded spot 
behind his cottage, where no one ever pene- 
trated, and where we would ultimately give 


our performance. 
* * * * 


We were great chums, 
and shared the same 


" І say," quoth Webb as we were returning 
one evening to the College.“ Howard says 
that owls are building in the old round house. 
Come on! Let's go and look for the nest.“ 

I must mention that once a year a grand 
West of England flower show, lasting а 
week, would be held in the Gardens; a 
regular gala affair, with a military band 
from London, and what not else. 

For certain kinds of plants the Gardens 
Committee had built a large, lofty, circular 
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ventilators high up, and four equidistant 
arched entrances, cutting the circle into 
quarters ; the interior faces of these sections 
had tiers of planks on trestles, to hold the 
exhibits during flower shows, the gravelled 
centre space being left vacant for the public. 
By some mistake this original building had 
been erected in an out-of-the-way corner of 
the grounds; you had to cross a bridge 
spanning the canal which traversed the 
(Gardens, go down some steps, and then pass 
through a thick shrubbery before you got 
to it. 

The Committee had just completed а new 
round house for the coming flower show in 
a more central position ; but they did not 
pull down the old on», or remove the fittings, 
and it was to this deserted building that we 
now hurried. We found no nest, so sat on 
the planks, and had commenced to talk 
about eggs, when Stuart, who had been 
poking about, startled us by suddenly 
bawling out, I say, this is the very place!“ 

For what ? " we chorussed. 

* Our circus! Theres the arena "— 
pointing to the open central space—" and 
here are the seats! 

“ My word !—you' re right, Harry!” ex- 
claimed Heath, breaking the silence of 
cogitation we had fallen into. But will 
the boards bear? Come on, let's try 
them!” 

We did, testing each bench with our 
united weight ; they all bore! 

Our blood now thoroughly roused, we 
cantered back to the keeper's cottage, 
called him out from his tea, explained 
matters. and asked if we could use the old 
round house. 

* Well," siid he, scratching his head, 
“JI doan't think as the Committee ud 
allow it. Colonel Atkinson, you see, be 
Chairman, an’ 'e'd be safe to say Хо?” 

This was true, for Colonel Atkinson, who 
lived close by, was always down " on any 
one taking liberties with the Gardens. 

But can't we use the place without 
asking the Committee at all?” demanded 
Heath. Well stand the consequences. 
You are in charge, Kaley, and, if you agree, 
it means another five snillings for you.” 

That clinched it. 

“ I serpose, gents,” rejoined the old man, 
* you'll be a doin’ it secret- like? 

Of course," answered Webb eagerly ; 
* it's known to us six alone, and we'd invite 
only those whom we could trust. If it does 
come out, we'll take the consequences." 

" Let's see, sir," observed Kaley, address- 
ing Wade, " your fayther be on the Com- 
mittee, bain't 'е e? 

* Yes; he comes over from Keynsham 
whenever it sits." 

Then, if I kinsints, an’ I git into a mess, 
I looks to you, Master Wade, to git me out 
ot with your fayther.“ 

„All right, I promise," responded Wade, 
with all the confidence of a “ spoilt boy." 
which we knew him to be ; and, the question 
thus settled, we cut back to the College. 

That night, between preparation and bed- 
time, we talked over the business. 

* Pve been thinking," said Stuart, now 
that we've got a splendid place for it, the 
performance will be а bit too skimpy, and 
that 'twould be better to add one more 
act at least, making six.” 

* What could we have ? " queried several. 

Horses or ponies are out of the question," 
I remarked. 

“They are," assented Stuart.“ but can't 
we get young Orfford and his bear ? "' 

The proposal caught on like wildfire, and 
we resolved to sound Ortford on the morrow. 

* But hold оп!” put in Pryor; “ aren't 
we to have any music? 

All stared; no one had given music a 
thought. 
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"Tell you what," continued Pryor pre- 
sently, the Beckketts with their tin 
whistle and drum ! " 

General approval; the Beckketts were to 
be approached as well. 

Tom Ortford, а day boy living a good mile 
away, an ordinary friend of ours, was always 
bragging about his pet bear, which his father 
had brought home from a holiday trip to 
Norway. Stuart had recently been to tea 
at Ortford's, and came back full of Norse- 
man, as the beast was named, his tricks and 
his docility. When we put the question to 
Tom, he agreed like a shot, and engaged to 
keep it dark. 

Then we tackled the Beckketts. Next to 
ourselves, these brothers were more circus 
crazy than any of the fellows, and had been 
vainly trying to do a " human pyramid ” ; 
Bill, the elder, supporting Sam, the younger, 
and he with a small kid on his shoulders; 
but they could not manage it ; the pyramid 
collapsing directly they moved from the 
wall against which they built it. Both were 
much surprised when, after exacting а 
promise of secrecy, we unfolded the whole 
plan; but while Bill took it quietly, Sam 
became angry at our having kept the project 
to ourselves, and was with difficulty coaxed 
into good humour. Finally, they agreed to 
do the orchestra ; Bill with his tin whistle, 
Sam with а drum, more a toy than anything 
else. 

To be brief, we now fixed on the eventful 
day; performance to commence at 3 Р.М. 
We employed the interval in rigging our 
“© properties " in the old round house, and 
practising at our respective parts like mad. 

Outside the farthest entrance we ran up a 
“ green room " with some old boards, and 
hung & curtain across ; all supplied by old 
Kaley, who also loaned us a couple of palli- 
asses, one for the tumblers, the other to be 
placed under the trapeze, in case Prvor 
slipped. The Beckketts frequently attended 
and practised their music, but Orfford could 
not well bring his bear for fear of being seen ; 
he engaged to turn up with the animal in 
time for the performance. During the 
previous day we selected our guesta-to-be, 
and. after imposing secrecy, invited them to 
attend our show on the morrow. 

* * * * 

The great day. We six of course were 
early at the round house, where we got into 
our running clothes and made all final pre- 
parations. Orfford arrived with the bear 
and was accompanied by his three sisters. 
The Beckketts also came in good time, and 
took up their appointed places. 

Three o'clock drew near; our day-boy 
chums, many escorting girls, continued to 
drop in; we in the green room saw them 
through the curtain-holes, giggling and 
whispering as they took their seats; but as 
yet none of our boarder friends were to be 
seen. Three clanged from the neighbouring 
church tower, and immediatelv the orchestra 
struck up ‘ The British Grenadiers " аз 
overture. Suddenly, above the music, we 
caught the hum of many voices, the tramp 
of many feet, and the swishing of the 
shrubbery bushes. We in the green room 
looked at each other aghast; we could not 
speak. Was а force of police coming to 
collar us ? 

The noises grew louder; we peeped fear- 
fully through the curtain-holes, and at 
length, to our utter amazement, who should 
come pouring in through the three entrances 
but Colonel Atkinson, several more com- 
mittee men, our Principal, Mr. Wale. half 
a dozen form masters. and then our ushers, 
Messrs. Single апа Brunswick. marshalling 
the whole body of our boarders ! 

In two minutes every seat was occupied, 
while the overflow clustered in dense masses 
at the entrances, including that to the green 


room. The sight appeared to upset Bill 
Beckkett ; he ceased tootling, and we saw 
him staring with dropped jaw at the crowd, 
but Sam seemed not to mind ; he continued 
rattling on his drum without accompaniment. 
Imagine our feelings! We realised that 
some beggar had peached, and for a while 
regarded each other suspiciously; but a 
moment's reflection told us that the traitor 
was not among us; so, mentally vowing 
vengeance on the fellow, whoever he was, 
we braced ourselves to meet the present 
emergency. 

The chaps commenced by chaffing the 


orchestra. Now then, Tootles! Tootle 
away! What are you gaping at? Shut 
your row, drummer! " and such like. Then, 


as the minutes flew without any sign of per- 
formance, they grew impatient and shouted 
at us, Time's up! First act! First act! 
Come out of that, or we'll lug you! Halloa ! 
you there behind the curtain, stir your 
stumps! They even knew where we 
were ; they had been told everything ! 

What shall we do ? " faltered Wade, as 
we stood in a dejected group. 

" Do?" snapped Stuart, who was the 
least unnerved of the lot, go through the 
thing, of course! Come on, Hervey! We 
are first ! 

" Wait!" interrupted Heath, holding us 
back. “ We must get those idiots to strike 
up before you go in." 

Heath passed into the arena, we watching 
him. His appearance was the signal for 
an outburst of chaff, disregarding which, he 
walked straight up to the Beckketts and 
smacked their heads one after the other. 
What he may have said to them was drowned 
in the roars of laughter that greeted the 
cuffing; anyhow, it brought the brothers 
to their senses, and they struck up The 
Young Recruit." 

" Now, in you go!" muttered Heath, 
returning and pushing us two through. 
By commo. consent, Heath being the 
eldest, we looked on him as master of 
ceremonies, or ring manager. 

Tumultuous clapping hailed our entree. 
We were to have made a bow, and announced 
in a loud voice Double tumbling act by 
Stuart and Hervey." But we did nothing 
of the kind ; even Stuart became as limp as 
I was; we stared stupidly around us, dazed 
by the clamour of the chaps, unstrung by 
noticing the grins on the faces of our masters 
and the other elders who all sat together in 
our immediate front. The uproar con- 
tinued, but now mingled with shouts of 
encouragement ; still we did not move, and 
would have gone on hanging in the wind like 
a brace of stuck pigs had not Mallet, our 
Captain, jumped up and come to us. 

60 on, you young jackasses ! "' he fiercely 
whispered, catching our arms and shaking 
us, à proceeding that increased the general 
hilarity. However, it had the necessary 
effect, and we started. 

The mattress was in proper position, and 
by rights we ought to have allowed an 
interval between our respective heads- 
over-hecls," but, as a matter of fact, we were 
so flabbergasted that I, who went first, did 
not get out of the way fast enough for 
Stuart, who followed me too quickly ; con- 
sequently, we collided and became mixed 
up on the palliasse amid roars of derisive 
laughter. Too crestfallen to try again. we 
sneaked off behind the curtain, and. naturally 
enough, set to blaming each other for our 
failure; but Heath speedily stopped the 
wrangle by hustling us all into the ring, 
to put up Webb's tight-rope which had to 
be stretched right across. 

While doing this we were mercilessly 
quizzed by our fellows ; and then, to make 
matters worse. Norsenian, evidently excited 
by the din, broke loose and came sham!” 
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into the arena, closely followed by Orfford 
with the chain. А short silence of con- 
sternation, to be broken by screams from 
the girls and warning shouts from the 
masters. After a look round, Bruin ran 
straight at us, clustered on the straining 
tackle. Fearing the animal meant mischief, 
we of one accord dropped the rope; the 
supporting trestles came down with a clatter, 
and we were so panic-stricken that, instead 
of breaking through the crowd blocking the 
entrance to the green room or refuging 
among the spectators, we went racing round 
the ring, with the bear in full chase, till 
Orfford, chording the circle, literally threw 
himself on Norseman, nipped on the chain, 
and lugged the brute away behind the 
curtain. Then, how everyone chuckled ! 

Confidence restored, we completed rig. 
ging the tight-rope; Webb clawed up the 
trestle, and rested against it while we 
chalked his shoe-soles; then, taking his 
balancing-pole, the chap set out to walk 
across, we five gazing up at him open- 
mouthed. After a tittup or two he backed 
to his trestle: °° It's not taut enough ! he 
whispered, bending down to Heath, where- 
upon, at a sign from our leader, we again 
seized the straining tackle and hauled on 
the block. There, that'll do!” presently 
cried Webb. We held on like grim death, 
and, assisted bv some volunteers from among 
the fellows, kept the rope tight. 

Webb started again, but he had got about 
halfway when his added weight on the rope, 
I suppose, caused it to part with a loud 
" snig." and we dozen or so of haulers went 
to earth, one on top of each other, seeing 
which the benches shrieked with laughter. 
Webb, too, came down with а “ flop `; he 
was not hurt, but very angry at the accident, 
for it put а stop to his act, and he rather 
fancied himself as a funambulist ; so there 
and then he set to blaming us ; Wade called 
him an ass, and said he trod too heavily ; 
words ran high; the two gl. еа at each 
other; voices from the crowd encouraged 
them, and I daresay it would have ended 
in a fight had not the Principal quashed the 
rising storm by calling for the next turn. 

At this, Wade ran into the green room, 
fetehed his things, and proceeded to give 
his juggling act. After throwing about 
four racket balls, then four table knives 
pretty cleverly, also balancing a walking- 
stick on his chin, he again cut off to the green 
room, and, on returning, this time with his 
coat on, he asked Mr. Single for his tall hat, 
and announced his intention of producing 
a rabbit from it. He did the trick fairly 
well, but, unfortunately, Bunny slipped 
through his fingers and began gaily hopping 
about the arena; before Wade could re- 
capture him, a terrier that had come in with 
some one gave chase; the rabbit scooted 
madly round and round the ring, with the 
dog yelping in pursuit. Our fellows howled 
with delight,“ tsooing' and hallooing at 
the top of their lungs. 

This went on for some seconds, till the 
rabbit, finding himself hard pressed, broke 
away to take refuge among several girls 
who sat on a front bench. Bunny dis- 
appeared amid their skirts, the terrier 
followed; the girls shrieked, and would 
perhaps have gone into hysterics, had not 
the dog owner sailed in and grabbed him, 
while others unearthed Bunny and handed 
him over to Wade. How everyone simply 
chortled ! These unexpected contretemps 
were worth the whole performance put 
together. 

Heath now gave а really fine exhibition 
on the horizontal bar; nothing amiss hap- 
pened, and he was vigorously applauded. 

It was Pryors turn. His trapeze hung 
twelve feet from the ground, to be reached 
hand-over-hand by а rope that dangled 


from the crossbar. We had often seen him 
shin up quite easily, but now, somehow, he 
appeared to lose his head ; he stared vacantly 
at the trapeze, and when at length he 
attempted to climb the rope, he went only 
a few feet and slid down repeatedly. Poor 
chap! He was always inclined to be bash- 
ful, especially where there were girls near, 
and now, having to perform before a dozen 
of our day boys' sisters, leave alone in the 
unexpected presence of our masters and 
other swells, he became hopelessly nervous, 
and slunk off to the green room, followed 
by a storm of taunting jeers. 

Now came the closing act: Tom Orfford, 
his pockets stuffed with buns and apples, 
leading the bear Norseman. ‘The former 
was a stout, beefy chap of fifteen, with a 
shrill voice; the latter a fair-sized brown 
bear with cunning eyes and lolling red 
tongue. A live Bruin was a novelty to 
most there; as on his first appearance, so 
now; all looked on with intense interest. 
That day, on arrival, Orfford had rehearsed 
before us six. At the word, Norseman 
rolled himself into a ball, went head-over- 
heels, and wrestled with his master; all in 
good nature; then, with the aid of a stick, 
he walked round on his hind legs, and 
dexterously caught in his paws the apples 
and buns which Orfford flung to him from 
A distance. But now see the perverse beast ! 
The noise, the crowd, and the strange situa- 
tion had evidently го еа his temper—upset 
him, as they had done us, for he obstinately 
refused to obey his owner, squatting on his 
hams, glancing about, and grumbling like 
a naughty child. 

'" Come on, Norseman," squeaked Tom, 
brandishing а switch in one hand and 
twitching the chain with the other. Come 
on—head-over-heels ! ” 

But Norseman didn't see the fun of 
doing any such thing; then, suddenly 
scenting the buns and apples, he made up 
his mind not to wait for the proper time to 
get them, во started clawing at his keeper, 
puling away in such a ridiculous tone that 
sent the house into renewed fits. 

“ No! no! " scolded Orfford, dancing away 
backwards from Bruin and threatening him 
with the switch. Bruin danced after him; 
Orfford agilely kept at the other end of the 
chain, till the knowing animal seeing he 
could get no nearer, seized the chain between 
his paws and began clawing along it; in 
another few seconds Norseman would have 
reached his master, but the latter, alarmed 
by the bears now menacing attitude, 
dropped the chain and cut round the arena, 
with Bruin careering after him. We six 
huddled in a group, anxious and helpless ; 
we did not feel up to tackling a bear on the 
loose; we knew this was not а part of the 
play, although some of the audience, none 
the wiser, thought it was, and  aughed 
accordingly. 

* Here, let me through, or stop him, 
some one," panted Orfford in jerks. “ He'll 
scratch me! He wants the grub!” 

" Chuck it to him then, you muff,” 
bawled one of the senior fellows, catching 
the last two sentences. 

Orfford acted on the suggestion; and 
hers came the most ludicrous part of the 
whole thing: the boy, stil on the run, 
throwing buns and apples at his pursuer, 
the pursuer fielding the eatables with 
wonderful skill, and swallowing them at a 
gulp. 

This fun went on so long as the supply 
lasted; but when it gave out, the bear 
became really angry, and, irritated by the 
row, rushed after Tom, who was blown by 
now, caught him up, and with a savage snarl 
dragged him down. Orfford yelled with 
terror; we could see blood on his neck and 
shoulders, drawn by Norseman's claws, 
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and for a time all was terror and confusion. 
The masters, Mallet, and other seniors, 
realising the serious turn of affairs, came 
leaping down from their benches; they | 
surrounded the struggling forms, and with 
sticks, procured from goodness knows 
where, they thwacked the beast till he let 
go of the wretched Orfford, who, happily, 
was more frightened than injured. Before 
the bear could do any other mischief, Mallet 
caught the trailing chain and, with several 
chaps helping, got the brute outside and 
fastened him to a tree. 

So our show ended; a tissue of comedy 
with a touch of tragedy thrown in; and 
now Mr. Wale, imposing silence, called us 
up before him. 

" Who is your leader ?" he demanded, 
regarding us with a twinkle in his eye. 

Please, sir, I am, sir," sheepishly replied 
Heath, while we wondered what was coming. 

" Well, in the first place, you have to 
make your peace with these gentlemen," 
sald our Principal, waving his hand towards 
Colonel Atkinson and the other committee- 
men who stood by him. 

" Yes," growled the Colonel speaking 
for his companions.  ** When your Principal 
told us of what you boys had in view, of 
turning these grounds literally into a bear- 
garden" (suppressed laughter), ** we were 
astonished at your assurance. 
agreed to accompany Mr. Wale here, to see 
for ourselves, we came prepared to insist 
that he should punish the lot of you. I 
suppose you got round old Kaley to aid 
and abet you, eh ? " 

* Yes, gir," answered Stuart, who beat us 


in brass and the gift of the gab.” ** We 


apologise for our presumption. Do what 
you like with us, but do not let old Kaley 
suffer.“ 

Vhy not ? " queried the Colonel. 

" Because, as ycu rightly say, sir, we did 
get round him, and he did help us.“ 

“ You tipped him, of course?“ 

For & moment no one spoke, till Webb 
said, Yes, sir, we did tip him. We are to 
blame." 

We are all to blame, sir," I put in. 

“I am glad you have apologised, boys. 
and admitted your fault so honestly," 
observed our Principal kindly. 

“ So am I," added Colonel Atkinson. 
ét You ?9 ` 

And I promised to see Kaley through, | 
sir," interrupted Wade. 

“You? What's your name?” 

* Wade, sir; son of Mr. Wade of Keyn- 
sham.” 

“Oh! And do you think your father 
would have spoken for Kaley ? ” 

** Yes, gir ; I'm sure of it ! 

[1j Why ? 99 

* Be—because I'm his only son, sir," 
replied Wade, venturing on a grin. 

“I see; a spoilt boy, are you? Well, 
I want to speak to Kaley ; I daresay he is 
&bout somewhere, trembling in his shoes, 
as he ought to be. Go and see if you can 
bring him here." 

We rushed out and found the poor old 
chap skulking in the shrubbery. “ Don't be 
afraid, Kaley," said Heath, patting him on 
the back. We've been sticking up for 
you. They are not very waxy." 

Kaley came off easily. Colonel Atkinson, 
after remarking that he should not have 
yielded to из, sent the old man away with 
a caution not to do so again. Then, turning 
to our Principal, he said, I have done my 
part, Mr. Wale; the candour of the young 
culprits has considerably simplified the task. 
I congratulate you on the possession of such 
straightforward lads, who, though indulging 


in trieks and mischief, are not afraid of. 


owning up and 
cornered." 


expressing regret when 


When we . | 


The 


^ Thank you for the compliment, Colonel 
Simon. The only jarring feature in their 
aziuct is the secrecy, the concealment, 
eadoved by these boys in carrying out 
tar scheme; the explanation for which 
» doubt hes in their fear of meeting with 
rħsal had they asked my permission before- 
sind Nevertheless, I take a lenient view 
a the case, first, because of their openness 
wien taxed, and secondly, for the impromptu 
tat they have given us. I have not wit- 
axx anything so mirth-provoking for 
my а long day. One word of caution, 
ders, ere I conclude. Another time 
ка devise any such undertaking, consult 
к<. If I sanction it, your labours will 
bk «weeter, vour consciences all the lighter. 
If I say No, you can rest assured that 
r-íuung my sanction I would be actu- 
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ated solely for your good; do you under- 
stand? 

We murmured our thanks; but Stuart 
spoke out, If we had asked you about this 
circus, sir, would you have consented ? ” 

Astounded at Harry's " cheek," we were 
expecting an explosion, when, to our relief, 
Mr. Wale smilingly replied, “ We will leave 
that an open question, Stuart; but be cer- 
tain of this, that if I had had the slightest 
premonition that your circus would prove 
80 diverting as it has been, quite outside 
your individual exertions to makc it a suc- 
cess, I should have said Yes’ at once, and 
obtained the Committee's conscnt to you: 
using the round housc ‘nto the bargain. 
Now, ladies and gentlemen," continved our 
kind-hearted Head, calling up Mallet, taking 
off his mortar-board, and dropping a silver 


а 
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coin into it, “ although we were charged no 
entrance fee to this show, I think the per- 
formers deserve some reward for their 
entertainment, which, in spite of themselves, 
has caused us such an infinity of merriment. 
So, if you will contribute, I shall feel per- 


sonally obliged. Take the hat round, 
Mallet.” 
Cheers loud and long for Mr. Wale! The 


Captain made a round of the house, and the 
collection, when totted up that evening, 
resulted in our netting nearly four pounds; 
one of which we handed to old Kaley. 


Sam Beckkett proved to have been the 
traitor, Lucky for him that the matter 
ended so pleasantly, otherwise I expect he 
would have been jolly well thrashed for 
“ splitting ” ! 
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Types oy NATIVE CRAFT. 


traveller abroad has the chance to 
become acquainted with many curious 
ty pes of vessels in various parts of the world. 
Yet. when we visit some foreign port and 
mizle with the natives, and probably take 
a ‘пр on some weird craft of native con- 
sruction. it all seems in keeping. The 
злез, the shops, houses, boats and customs, 
the tout enxemb/e seems perfect. The bright 
srirht also seems a necessary part of the 
{© шташше to play on the brightly coloured 
landscape. 

Ata first glance, many of the native craft 
appear to carry too much sail, but we never 
bar of disaster through this; probably the 
sü Hal handling and management паке them 
sir in all weathers. 

The Catamaran, or Warkamoowee " as 
te natives call it, is one of the strangest yet 
safest vessels afloat, it being impossible, 
ong to the leverage given by the outrigger, 
o apsize it, and a great speed is attained by 
t= canoes in very high winds. Many 
faxenzers bv the mail steamers calling at 
Coon; bo bring with them model catamarans, 
wtih are manufactured by the natives in a 
£rJlar manner to the craft they put to sea in. 

Visitors to Ceylon will notice several types 
At the harbours, some being roofed over 
as houseboats, but the catamaran is the 
tative з favourite, to judge by the number 
ал. 

They also use a larger vessel called a 
Dhonev. which is shown in the illustration 
mth а lateen sail. In these the mast rakes 
forward, as in many other native sailing 
bats, to take the weight of the huge sail. 
Tor gaff is lashed in two parts, owing to the 
erat height required, and sometimes the 
masta are roughly hewn out, having more 
the ap;earance of a clothes-prop than a spar 
uf a ship. 

The а of New Guinea have а long 
canoe with outrigger also, but it is more 
elaborate in construction than the Ceylon 
саһ. There із a framework extending 
from the canoe to the outrigger on which the 
native: balance the cranky craft when under 
Sal. Some of these Proas used by the 
Malava and natives of the Ladrone islands 
ar practically identical with the New 
(mea craft, and are about thirty feet 
vi, with stem and stern alike, so that they 
зай ther wav. 

Тһе Red Indian has of late made himself 
tim familiar with our shores, owing to 
‘ates exhibitions being held in this country 
тһ have arranged native villages and 

"Lxams and canoes complete. The native 
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By GEORGE PoNTIN, 
Author of “ Types of Our Merchant Service,” etc. 


canoe is of birch bark partly sewn together, 
and gummed to keep out the wator. 

Leaks are stopped by a mixture of beeswax 
and resin applied hot. The Indian kneels on 
the floor of the canoe and faces the bow, 


.paddling on either side, whilst another 


generally steers by a paddle at the stern, or 
assists in the navigating. 

These canoes vary from fourteen feet 
upwards, but rarely more than six or eight 
men are scen together in one canoe. 

The aboriginal of Australia makes а bark 
canoe, but does not take the trouble to 
shape it, it being merely a large strip of 
bark cut in one piece from the eucalyptus 
gum tree and set afloat; but this is rarely 
seen now. 

The Esquimaux build & small canoe also, 
known as & Kajak, about eighteen feet long 
and eighteen inches beam. 

This is covered with skins of animals killed 
in the vicinity, and is covered all over except 
the well, where the man sits to paddle. The 
Esquimaux also have a larger boat called a 
Oomiak, which they use for conveying their 
families about during the summer season. 

The Chinese battened sails are admirably 
adapted for sailing close to the wind, and 
their Junks have been a type of useful craft 
for centuries. The queer “ slipper boats 
which are seen on the rivers appear to be a 
sort of house boat for the Chinaman and his 
family. 

Burmese craft have a decidedly untidy 
appearance; the huge baggy sail suspended 
by ropes and thin spars are no doubt useful 
when running before the wind, but the set 
of the “ topsail does not look promising 
for windward work. А sort of covered canoe 
is shown amongst our illustrations, which is 
used on the Irrawaddy by the natives. 

о craft is the Gondola, familiar 
to all visitors to Venice. Gondolas are about 
thirty feet long, with a beam of about four 
feet, and usually painted black. picked out 
with gold, giving them a somewhat funereal 
appearance. The gondolier does the navi- 
gating with an oar which fits in a crooked 
sort of support on one side, and by this means 
the boat is shot silently along in a manner 
which is distinctly Venetian. They also 
have & larger vessel which carries a sail, as 
shown by our illustration. "These sails are 
painted in tempera with various designs and 
colours, they being afterwards “ fixed " by 
soaking them in salt water and drying in the 
sun. 

Another Italian specimen is shown in 
the lower circle, and has a mainsail on lateen 


yard, a bowsprit carrying a couple of jibs, 
and a topmast which sometimes sets a short 
triangular topsail. 

They are generally used in the Mediter- 
ranean, and are sometimes known as Tartans. 
One peculiar feature is that they have anchors 
at both stern and bow. Probably it was a 
similar craft which is mentioned in the Bible, 
when ' they cast their anchors out at the 
stern and wished for the dav.” А type of 
boat shown in the lower comer is still in use 
in the HolyLand, and seems to have remained 
unaltered in style since the time of Christ. 

The Arab Dhow is similarly rigged, with a 
high lateen sail. These trade through the 
Red Sea, and may be seen in plenty at Suez 
and Port Said. A smaller type trade in 
fruits and merchandise from the shore, and 
are a sort of floating shops. These come off 
from the port by fifty and one hundred in a 
fleet as soon as the mail steamers get to the 
anchorage, and an animated chatter and 
bartering goes on until the anchor is hauled 
up again, and the dusky traders set sail 
for the shore to lay in wait for the next boat. 
It is not often the natives are allowed on 
deck, the bargains being hoisted from the 
dhows by means of a basket and a long rope, 
which the Arab thoughtfully provides. 

Some of the largest dhcws cruise as pirates 
in the Red Sea and Arabian Gulf, and have 
the extra equipment of a few old guns and a 
line of formidable-looking ports, but they 
rarely attack anything of any size. 

Another three-masted type is the Pink, 
used in the Mediterranean also. 

Another known as the Xebec trades along 
to the Portuguese coast. These have a 
square sail in addition to the lateen sails, and 
are similar to the felucca, only that vessel 
has no square sail. It is not often met 
with now, being formerly used for piratical 
excursions, when specd was required. 

The Chasse-maree is another class of craft 
used in the Mediterranean, and varictics of 
this type may be met with off Gibraltar and 
the Portuguese coast. 

An East Indian ty pe is the Buggalow, very 
similar to the Dhoney, but has one mast and 
a lateen sail, and has been in existence for 
many centuries. It is still met with about 
the Gulf of Cutch. 

A Droger is a West Indian coasting boat, 
carrying two long light masts, with lateen 
sails, in appearance similar to the dhows in 
the top corner picture. 

A totally different class of vessel is the 
Dutch Schuyt, to be found in great numbers 
on the rivers of Holland and Belgium. Some 
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` wes for all weathers. 


The 


‘these make their way to English ports, 
wd there are often three or four at the fish 
ал near the Tower Bridge. 

These seem to be the only native craft 
warn do not appear oversailed; in fact, 
wth their broad heavy-looking hulls, they 
em capable of carrying a large spread of 
savas; but the Dutchman seems content to 
st а small mainsail and jib only, and this 
The gaff is short 
wed curved, and the sails are often tanned, 
similar to our Thames barges. The Dutch 
jeeorate their hulls more, however, and the 
wown varnished hulls are often adorned 
with emerald green and vermilion and 
тот, especially on the rudder, which is 
arze and quaintly curved. A short flagstaff 
s generally fixed on the rudder head, from 
wich flutters the red, white, and blue of 
Holland. The white deckhouses look com- 
fortable and clean, and often the little. 
windows are filled with gay flowering plants. 

The types of craft illustrated will be suffi- 
cent to show the majority of rigs adopted 
oy the natives in distant lands, though there 
are many types to be met with in the South 
Seas and other coasts which I trust our 
readers will some day make the acquaintance 
of themselves. 
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THE SONG OF THE 


SCOUT. 


\ 'E basten throagh meadow and moorland, 
We traverse the high and the low ; 

We let no impediment stay us 
from taking the way we would go. 

Undaunted by hardship or hindrance 
We clamber, we leap, and we run, 

With the wind for our mate and our comrade, 
Our fellows the rain and the sun. 


The call of the morning allures us, 
The noon has its story to tell; 
The peace of the evening rewards us 
Por tailing and purposing well. 
The blood in our veins flows the purer, 
Our limbs are untrammelled and strong, 
Asi we laugh at the rainfall that beats us, 
We welcome the storms with а song. 


Же are fitting ourselves for the struggle 
That waits us, we never know when— 
The struggle to do and to suffer, 
To toil and to venture like men ; 
Te master all hills of resistance, 
Keen-eyed for the pathway and trail: 
К the scouts be efficient and faithful 
The home and the hearth cannot fail. 


Alert and elusive and watchful, 
Sot lagging in sluggardly rest, 
We pierce through the tangle and thicket, 
Exploring to east and to west. 
Aware of the wrongs to be righted, 
t odaanted by labour or doubt, 
We haste and we seek and we travail— 
Asd that is the work of the Scout. 
A. LESLIE. 


p I hadn't promised the Mater," de. 
clared Matthews. I'd cut the miser- 
able young beggar dead to-morrow ! ” 
Matthews measured five feet eleven in his 
обуз, was broad-shouldered and hand- 
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Lieutenant-General Baden-Powell, the Fcunder and Chief of the Boy Scouts. 
There are now over 200,000 boy scouts enrolled, and the movement is still spreading. 
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THE COWARD: 


A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
Bv Miss E. STANLEY. 


CHAPTER I. 


some, chairman of the Games Committee, 
captain of the First Rugby Team, and a 
four years’ cricket “colour,” as quick at 
lessons as he was redoubtable at sport, and 
easily the most popular boy in the whole 


school; and vet, as he sat that wintry 
afternoon in his study, with hands plunged 
deep into his pockets and eyes staring 
gloomily across the table at his faithful 
chum and ally, Sydney Woods (otherwise 
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« Тһе Satellite ’’), it seemed to his distorted 
imagination that there was not one redeem- 
ing glimmer of brightness to relieve the 
leaden gloom of the prospect before him. 

“ You know the Mater's way, old chap! 
I haven't forgotten vour saving last summer 
holiday that my mater could make you do 
anything. She is jolly decent. isn't she ? " 

Woods’ solemn nod was ample confirmation. 

* She talked quite seriously to me the 
night before I came back this term. Told 
me that Brydon's father was а hero and а 
gentleman, if ever one had lived, and that 
he'd saved my father's life years ago out in 
India—when I was a small kid of two. 
Funny to think of being a kid of two, eh ? 
Wonder what sort of a baby you were, Tubby ! 
Precious podgy one. I'll bet!“ 

They both laughed, but Matthews' face 
clouded again instantly. 

* She said that we could never repay our 
debt to the Brvdons; that if my father had 
lived, he would have loved young Brydon like 
his own son and—oh! it’s no use telling 
you АП she said, but I promised to show him 
round and look after him and—that's the 
mischief of it !—make a friend of him. A 
friend of him!“ There was a concentrated 
bitterness in his voice. And he's just а 
funk, as miserable а young funk as any 
Lower School kid of ten, with no more pluck 
than a rabbit." 

" Perhaps when he's had more prac- 
tice——" 

" He won't get it. They won't put him 
in the team again. Stowell and Hayes are 
wild about him. They told me he might 
do for mixed hockey matches, but he wasn't 
quite up to First Team ' rugger' form! He 
lost us tha Winsford match, which'll 
perhaps mean the Shield," he went on 
excitedly. There's not а doubt of it. I 
hesitated about putting him in, but he can 
run, you know, when he gets the pill’ with 
a clear field, and so we risked it. He could 
have stopped that big red-headed forward of 
theirs—that hefty chap, you know—for the 
fellow can’t swerve an inch, and Brydon had 
him safe. And he actually let the fellow 
pass him and get through! Just chucked 
away the match. It was the most pitiable 
case of abject funk I ever saw. Once а 
funk, always a funk,’ they say. I'll never 
play him again. I’ve my duty to the team. 
But that don’t mend matters much. I’ve 
still got to take him under my wing—be 


decent with him—and I feel more like 
kicking the young beggar all across the 
playing-field and back again! And yet 
he's not а bad chap in some ways. The 
worst is, the Lower School have sized him 
up. That Stamford cub came up the 
other day and asked me if I'd please get 
* Miss" Brydon to lend him some scent for 
his Sunday handkerchief. One of Stalker's 
clique had put him up to that / And I never 
meet Stalker but he asks how the ‘ ladies’ 
school’ is going on. It’s all a cut at my 
taking up Brvdon. Isn't it perfectly rotten ? 
Three months ago not a youngster in the 
school would have dared to cheek me! 
And now they know Brydon's a funk, and 
they class us together. ‘ Birds of a feather,’ 
] suppose. The young beggars! They 
know I can't punch them. ГЇЇ give one 
of them а good shaking, though, some day. 
'Pon my word, 1 will! As for Stalker, I 
can't fight all that clique. I'd never have 
my fists free.“ 

There was a light tap at the door. 

Come in." 

A tall slight bov of fourteen, with cluster- 
ing dark hair and thoughtful eyes, stood 
upon the threshold. 

“І wondered, Matthews," he said, hesi- 
tatingly, '' if you'd care to come for a tramp. 
It's stopped snowing, and we could put in 
three miles or so before the tea-bell goes. 
Good training, you know!" A sudden 
bright smile illuminated his face. 

Matthews scarcely glanced in his direction. 

“ Sorry. Brydon,” he said icily. “Тоо 
busy. That Oxford Scholarship next week, 
you know." 

Woods, in his shirt-sleeves, was seated on 
one corner of a table guiltless of books, a pair 
of boxing-gloves still adorning the extremities 
of his muscular young arms. His working 
model of а dredger, with full steam up, 
gallantly hoisting bucketful after bucketful 
of nothing in the centre of the table, sur- 
rounded by an inflater, a basin of water, 
and the various scattered items of a re- 
pairing outfit," with Matthews’ “ Rudge 
Whitworth " upside down upon the hearth- 
rug. a flabby tyre drooping dejectedly from 
the front wheel—all combined eloquently to 
proclaim conditions of high intellectual 
pressure. 

Brydon's dark eyes appraised the sig- 
nificance of these details in one compre- 
hensive glance. 
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“ All right, Matthews. 
the Oxford work." 

The door closed quietly behind him. 

" Nasty one, that! Had you there.” 
chuckled Woods; but Matthews did not hear. 

Before his eyes had arisen, in startlin: 
distinctness, & vision of his mother's genti: 
face as she spoke her last impressive words: 
It's a duty, Lawrence—and your fathe: 
died doing his! Never forget that. Even 
if young Brvdon were stupid, or mean, or 
anything short of actually vicious, I'd stil 
ask you to look after him. But he's a clever 
and gentlemanly boy, and as straight as— 
your mother's proud to say it, Lawrence— 
as straight as you yourself, my boy ! He: 
effeminate—his health’s been bad—but 1 
look to you to chaff him out of that апа make 
a man of him. Good-bye, Laurie! God 
bless you! Next time you come home vou 
shall bring voung Brydon, too. If vou are 
as true friends as your fathers were before 
you, it will be а glad day for me, my 
оу.” 

He dashed suddenly to the door and called 
loudly after Brydon's retreating figure. 

“ Changed my mind, youngster. ГЇ 
come! Wait by the boot-room door. Be 
with you in half a jiff.“ 

He went back slowly into the room and 
dragged off his house-coat disgustedly. 

Isn't it just rotten! To settle down to 
a jolly afternoon—just you and 1, old chap— 
and now—a four-mile tramp over muddy 
roads with a fellow you'd like to say thing: 
to!" 

"Hard lines, Thews, old boy! Never 
mind. vou were let in. Might have asked 
him to stop here, though.“ 

don't think! Неа sit in a corner and 
look uncomfortable, and we'd feel rotten: 
When we're out, and I think of the rugger 
and get mad, I can walk on fast and needn't 
look at him." 

“I see. Ill mend that puncture while 
you're out. And—why don't you tackle 
him about funking ? ” 

" Гуе meant to, no end of times. Ви: 
somehow I can’t. It’s so—so—well! | 
feel sick somehow each time I try to begin. 
Its so low down. About the bike `— 
you're a brick, Woods. "Course vou know 
I hate going with Brydon—jolly sight rather 
stay on here and potter round.“ 

Course, answered Woods, soberly. 

(To be concluded.) 


Sorry I disturbed 
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OUR 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


A САРВ COLONY reader remarks: ** As one of your 
numerous Colonial readers, I am writing to express 
my appreciation of the ° B.O.P.’ I can assure you 
that I look forward to the arriva] of our weekly 
English mail, when I may revel for a few hours in the 
really wholesome, ennobling literature to be found 
between your attractive covers.” 


THE Rev. Merk J. Simmonds, of Eaton Place, S. W., 
writes : 

* Though a comparatively old boy now, I still take 
in the B. O. P. 

"I was reading the other day with interest the 
article on * Athletic Parsons, by Mr. W. L. Irwin. 
Tue author, however, has made one mistake, when he 
Bays ‘the Rev. Н. Gray, the old Cambridge cricket 
Bine. who is private chaplain to the Bishop of South- 
E a ar 

Tf, Gray of Jesus got his Blue in the carly nineties. 

' the pleasure of playing against him in a local 


NOTE BOOK. 


SPECIAL TO WEEKLY READERS. 


Readers who take іп the **B.O.P.'* weekly should note that, 
beginning with the present number, we are giving up the wrapper that 
has hitherto appeared, and instead print a new titie-head 
improvements will be seen, and a COLOURED PLATE is also given. 


At that time Hamish Grav, 
the Bishop of Southwell's private chaplain, was about 
fourteen or fifteen vears old. 

“ If the Cambridge Blue was ordained, he must be 


match in '93, '94, or '95. 


Rev. Horace Gray, Headmaster of Warrington 
Grammar School. 

* May I take this opportunity of congratulating you 
on the many vears of good work which you have been 
allowed to give for Ше brizhtening and raising the 


lives of the boys and girls of Greater Britain? 
Ia 
EC 
“a 
MORE SCHOOLBOY HOWLEBS. 


ALL the howlers attributed to boys are certainly 
not theirs, and they are served up over and over ayain 
until one tires of them. But “ Past and Present," a 
monthly journal devoted to the doings of the Society 
of Friends, gives a list of blunders that are refreshingly 
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original. The scholars of the Friends’ schools seem 
to exercise their brains to some purpose. A Mauu- 
script,” says one, “ is an original written in the oriziral 
language in which it was originally written.” It must 


have been the same scholar who declared that Friend 


don't believe in baptism, but if they do believe in it. 
they don't mind them believing in it if they do." Tue 
Quaker boys are vigorous theologians. “At Lystra,” 
says one. Paul looked at the lame man so enwir 
that he at once began to walk." History inspires mot 
of the howlers." In 55 B.C. Caesar came to Bnitain 
for a holiday," we read. but when he saw the pla 
he very soon went back." Antonius, savs а young 
genius. built a wall trom the Fourth to the Fifth of 
Clyde." It was doubtless the same youth who sard 
that Clive was given a nautical career by his parente 
because he was so “ naughty as a boy." It was, ina 
way, true that “in the South Sea Bubble thou-an i: 
of people were irretrievably burst." Hannibal appears 
now with а new claim to immortality. He had the 
greatest feet in history, which is shown by his famous 


yi 


The 


LORD HARRIS AND MODERN 
BATTING. 

AT the last annual meeting of the Cricketers’ Fund 
Friendly Society, held at Lord’s, Lord Harris spoke, 
and, dealing with the subject of modern batting, said 
he thoroughly agreed with those who had criticised 
very severely the style of trying to get all the runs on 
the on-side. ‘The thing had gone a great deal too far. 
Fields had been placed more and more on the off-side, 
and the batsmen having to find somewhere to get runs, 
it became the practice to force the ball away on the 
on-side. But to hit the off-balls on the off-side and 
the on-balls on the on-side was not impossible. He 
appealed to those present, and their brother-cricketers 
who were employed in coaching, to induce the youth 
of the country to come back to the old and legitimate 
style of play. In his opinion, and that of many of the 
old cricketers, the habit of getting in front of the wicket 
and hooking the ball round on the on-side was bad 


A MANLY TESTIMONY. 

LIEUT. SHACKLETON, of “ Farthest South " fame, 
who is an old B.O.P.” reader, speaking at a banquet 
in London, was not ashamed to acknowledge God, and 
to declare his faith in Him. Listen to his declaration : 
In this expedition we had miraculous escapes. We 
had moments when all seemed dark and black in front 
of us, and at such times we ascribed our safe progress 
through those perils to a Power greater than our own. 
No amount of leadership could have helped us as we 
were helped when we knew not what the next day 
would bring to us. We believed in that Higher Power 
down South, and it is only right to say that we believe 
in it now that we are safe back in the Old Country." 
That is bravely spoken, and we honour the man all the 
more because of it. 


THE B. O. P.“ PRIZE BATS. 


THE “ bats” and other prizes awarded by us this 

ear in connection with our Cricket competitions seem 
L5 have given universal satisfaction. We let one of 
the successful competitors speak for all. William Ker 
writes from Stirling: I was pleasantly surprised 
on Wednesday morning to receive a ‘ Surrey Driver’ 
from you as prize in the Cricket Song competition. 
The bat is a beauty in every way, and its value is 
doubly enhanced for me by the name-plate on the 
back. The winning of a ‘ B.O.P.' competition brings 
ample satisfaction in itself, but when it means in 
addition a gift such as you have sent me, it is scarcel 
to be wondered at that the lucky winner is almost o 
his head. 

** Т won a bat three years ago for verses in honour 
of a winning team, I think it was, and that bat is 
as good у as ever it was. You certainly don't 
insult your successful competitors with the prizes you 
give them! 

These two bats are not the least-esteemed of my 
belongings, I can assure you. Be pleased, then, to 
accept my heartiest thanks for the bat, and my warmest 
wishes for the continued prosperity and excellence of 
the ^ KOP.” 


HE COULD ANSWER THAT! 


A BOY of eight said to his mother: Well, there 
were only three boys in school to-day who could answer 
one question that the teacher asked us." Aud I 
hope my boy was one of the three," said the proud 
mother. You bet I was," answered Young Hopeful ; 
'" and Sam Harris and Harry Stone were the other 
two." “I am very glad you proved yourself во good 
a scholar. my son; it makes your mother proud of 
you. What question did the teacher ask, Johnny?” 

Who broke that glass in the back window ?” 


THE FRIENDS OF YOUTH. 


THERF are no friendships like the friendships made 
at school. In after-life (says CU Welldon) you 
will make friends, but for a friend later days can 
you entertain quite the same feeling as for him who 
grew up at Epey side, who was young when you were 

oung, and l be old when you are old ; who possesses 
is same vivid personal memories of the old familiar 


haunts that you yourself possess ? 


A FOOTBALL STORY. 


MR. FRANK ALLAN, a member of the first Australian 
cricket team that came to England, years ago, 
now a high Government official in Melbourne, has just 
pub a racy budget of reminiscences in that city. 


Boys Oton Paper. 


In his day Mr. Allan was Australia’s premier bowler— 
the“ Bowler of the Century," as his admirers christened 
him—and he became a great favourite with English 
cricket crowds. Не was nicknamed the“ Kangaroo,” 
because when not bowling he was in the habit of 
amusing himself and the spectators by giving lifelike 
imitations of that bounding marsupial. But we 
specially refer to Mr. Allan now, at the beginning of 
another English football season, because he also played 
football in early manhood, and some of his best stories 
refer to rough-and-tumble experiences while taking 
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part in the winter game. Неге is one of them: “Т 
was а rainy day, and the ball was heavy with wet and 
dirt. In a crush I secured it, dashed out, and kicked. 
Instantly I received a tremendous blow full in the 
face, which knocked me on my back, bruising my lips, 
and making my nose bleed. I had driven the ball 
right into the butt of a huge gum-tree, and tlie old 
forest king had returned it far too forcibly for шу 
comfort. After that I looked where I was kicking.” 
B. O. P.“ readers would do well to follow his example 
in that ! 


S$ ̃ ͤ — —— 


TOWARDS THE END OF 


THE SEASON. 


— 
WP 


| 


WY, T ^ 
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On a Pleasure Trip. 
SMITH (to steamboat musician making a collection): * All right, шу good man. Put it under the seat. I shall 


want it before long." 


А Saline Draught. 


“Old Ben's varns to us holiday people havea very strong flavour of the sea.“ 
That's because we've always got to swallow them with a grain of salt.“ 
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NOTICE то ConTRIBUTORS.—All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Bov's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted ín too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent (o cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in апи way 
responsthle for length of detention or ассій, ntal loss, 
though erery care is taten. Thenumber Qf MSS. sent to 
the Office is 20 cat that а considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is maide on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.; and whenever any special value is put vpon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor. 3. O. P., 
4 Bouverie Street, E. C. Letters зет! to private 
uddreases of members «f the slaf ure not answered. 


GOLD FISH (К. B.).—You'll do little good without a 
book. Write to Mr. Upcott Gill, publisher, Drury 
Lane, London, for list. 


RED FACE (A. H.).—It is a species of skin disease, and 
you should consult a skin doctor. The application 
called Zam- Buk deserves a trial, however. 


STRAINED RIBS (F. Z.).—Could not tell without seeing 
the case. Hub with campher ointment, but not 
harshly. 


ТАМЕ MICE (K. F.)—kKeep a clean cage. Feed on 
clean canary seed. Leave the young to the mother. 
How silly of vou to keep two males in the same cage 
with the mother. 


МАСРТЕ OR JACKDAW (W. J. H.).—I myself prefer the 
magpie as а pet. He should have a large wicker 
cage and plenty of water, but be allowed out as often 
as he pleases. He will soon be tame enough. Food : 
almost anything short of scupper nails ! 


BAD BREATH (L. S. D.).—Depends entirely on the 


cause, Mav be from the stomach, the lungs, or the 
teeth. Fear you must be seen by a good doctor. 


WEAK KNEES (Freddy).—You are rather indefinite. 
If simple weakness, cold water sponging, good living, 
and regular moderate exercise. 


INSOMNIA (R. T.).—You must not go to bed with an 
empty stomach, Bovril, with a little bread and 
butter, cures nearly all cases of the nervous, And 
you may take Phosferine by day as a tonic. 


J. K. (Canada).—1. No. We take it regularly our- 
selves all the year round, and we are slightly older 
than you! We were glad to receive your letter, and 
to learn that in your opinion“ the‘ B. O. P. is getting 
better every year." 
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FLEUR DE LYS (Rangoon).— I. Give it up at once and 
for ever. or your career may be ruined. 2. Follow 
your doetor's advice as to tonis. 3. Yes ; both the 
* BOP.” and“ . G. l'.“ are issued from this office. 
The latter is now edited by a lady. 4. The parts 
can be sent to you monthly, by our publisher, 
5. There are so many hobbies you could take up that, 
really, we think the selection may be left to yourself, 
Why not have an outdoor and an indoor one 7 


NIMROD (Christchurch, 
N.Z.).—1. There are 
many forms in use, 
Here is a simple one : 
" Lord, bles these 
mercies to our use, 
and us to Thy ser- 
vice." 2. Yes; both 
the Editor's and Dr. 
Stables’s portraits 
were given in Vol. 
ХХІХ. 3. No. 4. 
Yes; if they are fairly 
strong and in good 
heal 


A. W. F. (Mortimer).— 
There is no such 
thing as purchasing 
prize pizeons’ eges. 
They might possibly 
hatch out under 
other pigeons, but 
the method would 
be attended with 
great risks, and is 
never adopted. You 
must  buv either 
prize-bred squeakers 
or prize- winning old 
birds and breed from 
them. 


А. R. B. F. (Avalon, 
Victoria).— Delighted 
to receive your inte- 
resting letter. We 
are quoting a few 
lines that may inte- 
rest other Australian 
readers: “ Although 
we are 350 miles from 
Melbourne, we are 
not so far away that 
we cannot get the 
good old B. O. P. 
We also get here a 
large amount of 
trash, but vour 
magazine із ousting 
it all.“ 

M. D. (Christchurch, 
N.Z.).—It із very 
kind of you to send 
the papers, cuttings, 
etc., but we are not 
able touse them. Do 
not trouble, please, 
tosend more. You 
see, the B. O. P.“ 
prefers strictly ori- 
ginal drawings and 
articles, and does not 
copy. 


| ТО BE WON BY PURE SKILL 


The Boys Own Paper. 


TOBY (London, S. W.). —Tlie intention of the J ore 
graph was obvieus—to cheer on boys who lave n 
start in life with but very shght worldly prospect. 
Of course money-making and true success of u: 
highest kind do not by any means always coi ie, 
and the “ BOP.” always stands for the is!. 
We quite sympathise with vour ambitions to ie | 
true man in all relationships, and that жетше 
poverty or wealth be your guerdon in this world. 
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© 
For the King. 
By Н. A. Ніхкѕох, Author of “ The King's Liege,” * Silk and Steel," * The Splendid Knight," etc. etc. 


(With [llustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.I.) 


Here is your bag." 


— 


The 


CHAPTER П.—АМ UNEXPECTED RESCUE. 


HEN Giles Merton rose to his feet, helped 
by willing hands, he looked round 
ebout him with dazed bewildered eyes. 
A dream might have been more real, for his 
assailants were gone and round about him 
were smocked peasants, who gazed at him 
with open-mouthed and wondering sympathy. 
His first thought was for the bag which 
contained the gold coins. As he struggled 
to his feet, he saw one of the peasants tying 
a cloth round the arm of another, from 
which the blood was dripping. The sight 
of the blood made Giles forget his bag for 
the moment. After all, his skin was whole, 
and this man had apparently suffered 
through coming to his aid. 

* You are sorely wounded," he said with 
much concern. 

. “Tis naught,” answered the man with a 
smile—'' naught but a flesh wound, and had 
I had my cudgel he had not got off, gentle- 
man or no gentleman. Ап he comes this 
way again Will Sykes will cry quits with 
him. t hurt, maister ? " 

" No, I thank you," Giles answered, and 
again remembered his bag. 

If his bag was gone and the rascals 
escaped he had a sorry tale to carry to his 
home, and he without a scratch save for the 
lump which the flat blade had left on his 
forehead. He was still somewhat faint and 
dazed, and so he found thinking no easy 
matter. 

One of the yokels handed him a cup of 
cider, which he drank eagerly, and felt 
much refreshed thereby. As he felt better 
physica y his anxiety for the safety of his 

g began to trouble him again. He was 
about to make inquiry for it when a tall 
dark man strode through the crowd of 
gaping rustics. Не carried the precious bag 
їп his hand, and as Giles’s eye fell upon him 
and the bag his face fiushed, partly with 
relief and partly with embarrassment, for 
he knew that it was to William Penderell that 
he owed his safety and the safety of his bag, 
and at the moment there was no man in the 
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county to whom he felt less desire to be 


beholden. 

Yet William Penderell's stern face relaxed 
somewhat as he looked at Giles, and his voice 
was compassionate. 

“ "Twas a lucky chance that brought me 
and my lads your way, in time to save the 
honour of the King's servants," he said; 
“ the hurt will soon heal, and a wise man will 
think and say naught about it. Неге is your 
bag, with the buckle still fastened, as you 
see. There are rascals in every cause, and 
those who talk most loudly of the King are 
often the least earnest in his service.“ 

Giles understood what was in William 
Penderell’s mind, and that he was unwilling 
that Reuben Merton should have additional 
cause to rail against the King and those who 
were faithful to him. 

For the hurt to his forehead he cared 
little, especially as it had made Penderell 
speak to him in a more friendly manner than 
for a long time he had been used to do. 

“Twas no fair fight," he answered, or 
else I had given a better account of myself. 
May I meet them again on even terms and 
with no care for what belongs to another. 
Had it not been for my father's gold I had 
not parleyed with them во far.“ 

“Think no more on it," Penderell 
answered, being in truth by no means dis- 

leased at the young man's heat; tis little 
ike that the rogues will come this side of 
Cray in the Wold again for many a long 
summer. Think no more of the matter, 
since the best of masters has ofttimes the 
worst of servants. Think no worse of the 
King because there be them that would dis- 
honour him." 


Boys Own Paper. 


“ If the gold were mine to give, the King 
should not ask in vain," Giles broke out 
impulsively, ** but I should serve him ill by 
betraying my own father.“ 

He broke off with a catch in his throat 
which did not escape the notice of the older 
man. 

“ Tush, lad," he answered gently enough, 
* there is no call for such disloyalty ав that, 
though a man might be forgiven for choosing 
the right even in his own father's despite. 
But this is no time for wrangling. The day 
I doubt not is near when all good men in 
England will be of one mind and cry shame 
that their King should be forced to fly to 
the Scots for help." 

Giles's face flushed. 

When that day comes," he returned, 
* I shall not be found lacking. To-day, for 
my mother's sake, if not for my own, I must 
do my father's bidding." 

Penderell’s face hardened 
straightened his shoulders. 

“As you will,” he said with a shrug. 
“ Here is your horse; and perhaps you will 
accept from an honest servant of the King 
these bridle reins in place of those which the 
rascals have cut." 

" As а loan," Giles answered proudly. 
They shall be returned to-morrow. I give 
you good-day and thanks for your help." 

He mounted his horse and with а wave of 
his hand to Penderell and his rustics rode 
briskly down the road. 

Penderell stood awhile in the road watch- 
ing him, his face expressing a stramge blend 
of contempt, curiosity, and regret. \Then, 
stooping, he picked up the severed ‘reins 
from the ground, flung them into the eit, 
and climbed himself into his seat. 


and he 


With such a warning as he had contrived ^V 


to give them it was little likely that Ralph de 
Courcy or Rupert Langley should come this 
way again; and although he disapproved of 
their methods of replenishing their empty 
purses, by robbing a defenceless youth, his 
condemnation was not altogether without 
sympathy. 


CHAPTER III.—GILES MERTON'S PLEDGE. 


GILEs's heart was heavy enough as he rode 
homeward. If he had had his choice he 
would almost have preferred fighting it 
out with the knavish cavaliers than owe 
his safety to the Penderells, for between his 
father and them there was an open feud, 
and old Reuben Merton returned their 
hatred with interest. 

But as Giles passed the road leading to 
Boscobel House, he sighed, because when he 
was a little boy. before the trouble between 
King and Parliament had arisen, he had 
been wont to play with Rachel Penderell, 
William's daughter. But now the girl looked 
askance at her former playmate, and all the 
old happy days seemed to be forgotten. 16 
was a hard and untoward fate that made 
him thus out of sympathy with the friends 
of his childhood, for whose companionship 
he yearned in his loneliness. And all the 
while his lips were sealed against complaint, 
since he had pledged his word and was in 
honour bound to abide by his pledge. 

The trouble was none of his making. Old 
Reuben Merton was a stout Parliamentarian. 
He had fought under Cromwell and Fairfax 
and had shown himself so brave and keen 
a soldier that the captaincy of a company 
seemed easily within his reach. But a pike 
thrust in the thigh at Naseby put an end to 
his soldiering, and he received instead of his 
captaincy the thanks of his commanding 
officer expressed both on his own and on the 
Parliament’s behalf. He might have had 
a money gift as well, but he was a proud 


* and independent man, and seeing that he 


could not have that which he desired, he 
would take nothing. 

So he came home to his farm- house. 
Willow Dean, nursing both his pride and 
his wound. And, since the folk about 
him held with the King and not with 
the Parliament, he had no leisure to grow 
drowsy. 

Whilst Reuben Merton was in the field 
with the army of the Parliament, Giles had 
looked after the farm and taken care of hi 
mother. Now, Hannah Merton was of 
gentle blood. being the daughter of а broken 
Squire who had once held lordship over the 
lands of Willow Dean, of Boscobel, and Little 
Missing and Hadow until you come to the 
willows by Cray in the Wold. But mis- 
fortunes had left nothing to his daughter but 
a few acres and a dismantled dower house їп 
Dean's Hollow, where Reuben declared no 
Christian could sleep securely by reason of 
the hooting of the owls and of the strange 
noises which other animals made in the 
night time to disturb slumber. 

ut Hannah Merton’s heart went all 
along with the King, and even while she 
prayed for her husband's safety. she prayed 
too for the King's cause, and Giles, learning 
his prayers at his mother's knee, prayed 
for his father and mother and the King. 

As the King's cause declined, the faces 
of mother and son grew graver, and whilst 
Mrs. Merton spoke anxiously with the 
Penderells concerning the future, Giles 
whispered in the ear of Rachel the things 
which he would do when he became a man 
in the King’s Service. And Rachel clapped 
her hands and kissed Giles’s sunburnt face 
in gratitude for his promises. 

But when Reuben Merton came home, a 
hard, proud man, and disappointed withal, 
‘a cloud fell over Willow Dean, and despite 
hig wife's first joy to welcome him, he soon 
peleeived the sorrow in the faces of wife 
and Sqn. | 

At буі he thought that they grieved for 
his wound, and that raised his pride still 
more, and\he chid them for not rejoicing 
because he Фай suffered for the cause of 
God and of h country. The truth dawned 
slowly upon his mind, however, for it was not 
in the nature otWeither Me or child to о 
ceal their feeling Then he was angry an 
very bitter, ә, it seemed to him that 
because Giles and his mother desired the 
King's success, he hyd been betrayed in his 
own house. 

The boy had not le 
во he pleaded hotly fo 
for defending him, bui 
camp had not made him 
opposition and still less ot 
froin his own son. | 

So at first he was for turni 
from his home, but at len? 
wife, together with the fear 1! 
join the King, prevailed. 

After many talks, during wh 


ned prudence, and 
the King and was 
| Reuben’s life in 
more tolerant of 
hat which came 


his only child 
a love of his 
¢ Giles would 


h Giles was 


at times rebellious, at times s WES. "feti b 

1 : re etime 
was agreed that during his fat Wi. with hi 
Giles should help the King onf tilling of 
prayers, and otherwise see to ti: S 


his father's land and the һагуекф 
produce. 


The agreement was not arrived: N md 
difficulty, but Reuben was a prudc 3s ot walk 
as a proud man. and as he could Ind. and 
without difficulty because of his wc Huth and 


Giles was a strong. upstanding 7 


with no vice that he could disco X... Bag M 
loyalty to the King. he at length 8 
unwilling consent. De while 
The blood of the yeoman all t Aue spirit 
was angry with as well as proud of w Dean 
of the Langdales, the Squires of Will ур he 
of Boscobel, and of Little Hadow, nose 
saw in his son as well as the stra abs and 


the high. brow, the clean-cut ! 


— dee Саш. om ЧЕЧ 


The 


graceful carriage which came to him from 
liis mother’s side. 

When Reuben Merton was near whole 
again and could walk with the aid of a stick, 
€ziles would fain have saddled his horse and 
ridden north to fight for the King. His 
other had no longer need of his protection, 
so why should he linger any longer. busied 
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with such trivial matters as garnering grain 
and herding cattle. 

But when he spoke of the matter, his 
father held him to his bond, and his mother 
cemented it with her tears. The truth 
was that Reuben had grown fond of his son 
and was proud of him, although his own 
pride forbade him to reveal it. 

(To te continued.) 
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Yet to Giles the life was drear and even 
humiliating, because the spirit of adventure 
was hot in him, and more. because his little 
playmate, Rachel Penderell, to whom loyalty 
was almost a religion and the King but 
little less than God's human image on earth, 
looked upon him as one who had forsaken 
both God and his country. 


2, 


7 THE LANTERN-BEARERS : 


HERE is a bay. or a cove rather, in Flad - 
a divore. Colin and I call it " Mermaid 
Cove.“ It is a pretty large piece of water 

compared with the size of the isle; well 
sheltered from all but the prevailing wind; 


| sandy and shoal and bounded by low sand- 
it: # dunes to the west, but to the eastward lying 
7"- several fathoms deep along a ledge of rocks. 
к The morning was a very hot and quiet one. 
I". ч Searce a ripple showed anywhere upon the 
tei sea. Mermaid Cove seemed like а great 
mil transparent crystal; there was nothing to 
1:3 show that it was water but an internal 
Warn! trembling, a hovering within of sun-glints 
and netted shadows, and now and then a 
de ** faint lap and a dying bubble round the edge. 
tel t Pewr-weet / pewr-weet 1 pewr-weet / came 
ede the soft whistles of the little white and black 
mts birds flying with a faint whirr overhead. 
óc d! Kark, kark, kakera / joined in the red. 
throated rain-geese, crouking drowsily on 
т": the rocks. 
nes Kri- kee ! kri-kee ! kri- kee chuckled the 
ot * young gulls, skimming low down over the 
he cow rown wrack and sea-ware with which the 
uth golden shores of the bay were everywhere 
ar jp Fi} bestrewn. 
ulld 3 " Colin! you doddering old chuckle- 
ante head!” I burst out, sitting up and shaking 
из the sand from my hair. Stop knitting 
des: that silly old stocking and listen to me. 
пае "There you've sat like the brazen image of 
| an old tishwife for the lust half-hour, clicking 
Ita away with those fiddling old knitting- 
ang aid? needles, knitting that idiotic sock! Who 
‘ens x wears socks? Can't you try something 
ewes else for а change? What «уе mean? 
talus Who is it for?“ 

** Ou, it will be for yoursel' —just yoursel’, 
ких? Master Rorie," answered Colin innocently. 
pde For me ! I cried with horror. D'yo 

(jet mean to say Al spluttered—" d'ye mean 
! to say, you daft old cailliach, that you mean 
qr those socks for me ?—those socks that you've 
wh wr been knitting off and on for the last three 
з 5 


“yy days?" 
Ё, Ou. ау!” 


т onl, “Well, of all the ' Good sakes! 
to th’; what next?“ 
jarves Oh. if you could have seen my man Colin 
, Gabbart sitting there, that bright morning 
туей of the late June, on а big stone on the beach 
ı prude of Fladdivore, knitting that sock! Sock- 
: could knitting was his craze, you know, combined 
f his we with a sort of grand-motherly regard for me. 
ding „ Imagine a little, fat, cheerv Hieland 
id discos fisherman, round as a rum puncheon, dressed 
t length in а dull yellow tan frock and great baggy 
homespun trousers. Imagine the said old 
an allt shell-back to be seated cross-legged, with 
youdoft bare feet; picture his venerable old pow, 
«of Will bald as a bandicoot and peaked like Paddy’s 
Hadow. Milestone; don't forget the huge horn 
the stra 
in-cut ! 
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CHAPTER II.—TIIE COMING OF FIONGAL. 


spectacles perched on the very extremity of 
his nose—horn spectacles with square rims— 
and there's a speaking likeness of dear old 
Colin Gabbart, gratis, framed and all com- 
plete! And imagine (if you can) this 
vision seated like the Grand Mogul by 
Mermaid Cove knitting a pair of socks! 
won't have it!” I snapped, twitching 


my ears with indignation and shaking my: 


finger at him. Look here. Colin, don't 
you try to dry-nurse King Rorie of Flad- 
divore; don't you dare to palm off your 
Sunday-go-to-mother's- meeting socks on me, 
or ГИГ 

^ There ! ° I broke off test ily. put down 
the fashless things and let's do something 
useful Let's patch up the Guillemot. 
There she's lain for close on а week with a 
hole in her side that you could put your arm 
through. Just look at it!” 

Indeed, the Guillemot was but a wreck of 
her former self. It was thirteen or fourteen 
days since our landing on Fladdivore. We 
had at first gone out fishing every day in the 
coble, keeping close in on the far side of the 
island. well out of sight of Rudha Hunish. 
One afternoon it had come on to blow—- 
a sudden, snell ** sneezer’’ that caught us 
fairly napping—and we had come to grief 
on the rocks, the groundswell dirling us 
against an outjutting spike of gneiss, sharp 
as a sea-parrot’s neb. We had a cold, 
quick, damp five minutes ere making land, 
you may be sure, but that was nothing ; 
we made it, none the worse for a thorough 
sousing. Tho wound in the Guillemots 
flank, however, was another matter. Two 
of her timbers were pierced 'twixt wind and 
water. She now lay bottom upwards near 
us, on the golden sands of the Cove. 

leaning against the rudder-post, Colin 
would smoke his pipe over the damaged 
coble; he would also knit his socks in the 
same position, chanting the stitches aloud 
in Gaelic—aon, da, tri, fwar. ... 

Long summer davs passed. and still the 
boat lay unmended. Bold little sea birds 
began to look on it as a fixture on the bea h. 
I was sure of that, for this very morning 
I had watched a tern alight on the keel. hop 
down to the hole in the timbers, and pop 
within as if on business bent! "The bird 
might пате made its nest inside, for + ll 
1 knew! 

" Deed. an’ Ill mend her to-morrow, 
Rorie McFoy,” said Colin, and he went on 
clicking his needles and droning out his 
aon, da, tri, fiwar. . .. 

" Deed, and you'll mend her to-day, 
Colin Gabbart." was my retort. 

Colin looked mild reproach at me over his 
spectacles. Then he put his venernble old 
head on one side and eyed me critically from 
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head to foot. Then down went the half- 
knit sock on the big stone, and, says he, 
flinging up his hands and rising excitedly, 
" Master Rorie! Master Rorie! there's 
anither rent in your breeks—there’s anither 
rent in your knickers, though I mended them 
but an hour since!“ 

“ Bother my knickers!" says I, and 
makes to run off, but he grips me by the 
slacks of the garments in question, and holds 
me fast whilst he whips out a threaded rail- 
cloth needle from somewhere, plumps down 
on his knees by my side, and falls to sewing 
up the rent. 

" Noo, lad — noo, lad," he said reprovingly, 
as I started wriggling, ''dinnae steer— 
dinnae steer, there's a good lad." 

But I will stir—if [ like !—so there!” 
I cried hotly ; then, calming down, Look 
here, Colin, why were you born а fisher- 
man? Why weren't you born an old 
woman ?"' 

But Colin was too busy stitching to answer. 

" Because you are an old woman, you 
know—an out and out cailliach. You 
should wear a mutch and a white apron, and 
you should Ow! Whew! You ran the 
needle into me then, you old ruffian. Be 
careful ! " 

Colin smiled blandly and went on sewing. 

“JI say," I began, after a pause, shifting 
uneasily from one foot to the other. the 
Colonel will be due home at Rudha Hunish 
now, won't һе?” 

" Belike he will, Master Rorie.“ 
answered indifferently. *“ I dinnae ken." 

" D'ye think hell come out and search 
for me when he finds me gone ? ” 

" Belike he wil, Master Rorie," 
repeated. “ I dinnae ken." 

" Well, man.“ I cried. with a fractious 
outburst, “ you might say something new— 
and stop your dinnae kens. ” 

" Noo, noo, lad," says Colin once more. 
soothing me with his great horny hand. 
“ dinnae steer!" And he fell to his 
stitching with greater ardour than ever. 

“Wel, anyway, let's go sand-ecling to- 
night," I jerked out, twisting my neck 
round to see what progress he was making 
with the tailoring. " The moon's full— 
isn't she ?—and it ll be high flood at twelve. 
Shall we, Colin ? " 

The old man nodded as, having clouted 
the rent. he severed the surplus thread with 
his teeth; then he immediately discovered 
a second fissure, and fell to repairing t. 
I grew more restless than ever, and Colin 
reiterated his " Noo, noo, lad, dinnae 
steer!" 

“ Bothera ” Botheration I was 
going to say, but I chopped the word short 

at the third syllable, and stood staring, 
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gooseberry-eyed. Апа well I might, for of 
&ll the great race of McFoys, did ever another 
see such a sight as met Rorie's eyes that day 
of the late June at Fladdivore ? 

" Colin—Colin Gabbart ! " I gasped, “ oh, 
look!” 

Colin looked, and in his amazement lost 
all control of the packing-needle. 

"Qw/" I squealed again, but still stood 
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in my tracks, staring like а gowk. Апа 
small wonder ! 

From Mermaid Cove had emerged a real 
live mermaid ! 

Now, that statement, ГЇ admit, is pretty 
tough, &s the Yanks would say. (Thats 
why I give it a line to itself.) But, on the 
sacred word of a McFoy, for the moment 
I wouldn't have known her from a real one ! 

(To be continued.) 
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Then I pinched myself, and lo and behold! 
it was a little girl of eleven or twelve, dressed 
from shoulder to knee in a navy-blue bathing 
costume with white frills and ribbons ! 

She had swum round the point into the 
Cove, from goodness knows where, dived 
like à porpoise, and come up out of the sea 
directly in front of us, where the water lay 
waist-deep along the ledge of rock. 
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THE HAWKINSES: FATHER, AUNT & TWO BOYS. 
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By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 


IL—YACHTING ON THE HEARTH. 


Why William had no Birthday Present from Uncle George. 
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S I said before, Miss Millicent Hawkins 

knew nothing of the ways of small boys, 

and her first act on their behalf, after taking 

them away from the scene of what she 

termed a vulgar squabble," showed this 
only too plainly. 

It was а cold, raw, damp day when they 
arrived at Plymouth, and their aunt, with the 
best meant, but unfortunately misplaced, 
forethought, had ordered hot foot-baths, con- 
taining a liberal supply of mustard, to be in 
readiness for them. It was a precaution 
against catching cold, which she had been 
accustomed to all her life, and she imagined, 
quite excusably perhaps, that it was a 
universal one. 

But the customs of maiden ladies differ 
somewhat from those of the average boy, 
especially when he is the type of boy which 
the Hawkinses are, and what is practi- 
cally second nature to the former is looked 
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upon with disdain by the latter in most 
cases. 

Of which fact Miss Millicent soon had her 
first experience. 

Now, dears,” she said, producing a large 
bottle of eucalyptus oil as soon as they had 
reached their apartments in the hotel now, 
dears, rub some of this nice oil on your noses, 
for I'm sure you've both very nearly caught 
your deaths of cold on that horrid old cab. 
Father really ought not to have let you ride 
on the box." 

Very obediently and unsuspectingly, Dick, 
who was the elder of the boys, began to 
lubricate his nasal organ. But the euca- 
lyptus oil was strong and Dick had had no pre- 
vious experience of it, and consequently when 
he, in perfect good faith, inhaled the pungent 
stuff, he was immediately seized with a violent 
fit of coughing and dropped the bottle on the 
floor. 


“ Oh, dear! There, I knew you had all 
caught cold," cried his aunt, making a frantic 
grab at her precious bottle. **Now come 
along both of you quickly and get your feet 
into some hot mustard and water. There is 
nothing like taking a cold in time." 

Heedless of the boys' vigorous protesta 
that they didn't think they had caught cold 
and that their feet were all right, Miss Milli- 
cent hurried them both into an adjoining 
bedroom, where there was a large foot-bath 
of something that looked uncommonly like 
pea-soup at first sight. 

* Now then, dears," she said, “ be quick 
and get your fect into this, while I run and 
see how father is. Now don’t dawdle— I'll be 
back in a minute or two." And then she left 
them in the fond delusion that they would 
meekly and quietly do as they were told. 

Colonel Hawkins was just being shown 
into tha sitting-room by one of the hotel 
servants when Miss Millicent got back there. 
He was obviously in anything but a good 
temper after his late encounter with the cab- 
man and the navvy, and, although he had 
not seen his sister for some years, was not 
inclined to talk much at the moment. 

Not that this mattered greatly, however, 
for she, as was her wont. monopolised the 
conversation almost entirely, flitting from 
one subject to another and asking innumer- 
able questions without ever stopping, unless 
it was from lack of breath, for an answer to 
any of them. 

And the boys," she was saying. How 
well they look, though they've both got bad 
colds, I'm sure, and Dick upeet my euca- 
lyptus oil. But I've made them both put 
their feet into mustard and water, which I 
always use myself, because it’s such a great 
precaution in these days of influenza, which 
is raging in Japan just now they tell me. I 
have had some—mustard and water, I mean, 
not influenza, of course—put in your room 
also; do go and soak your feet in it at once. 
It's 

es, yes, I dare say," broke in her 
brother, desperately. '' But the boys you 
don't know them yet—T'll be bound they're 
up to some mischief. Which is their room?“ 

The boys’ bedroom was almost opposite 
the sitting-room, and as the colonel opened 
the door of the latter a noise that he knew 
only too well struck his ears. Dick and 
Willie, as was their almost invariable custom 
when left alone for a few minutes, had started 
to quarrel. 

It appeared that they had totally disre- 
garded their aunt's injunctions as to what 
use the mustard and water should be put to, 
and, instead of even so much as undoing 
their boot-laces, had conceived the brilliant 
idea of using the bath for a series of yacht 
races. 


The 


Apparently the first fow races were un- 
eventful ones, and then Dick had proposed 
, that, to thoroughly test the * bathworthi- 
ness of the rival paper Shamrocks, they 
should have а race in rough mustard and 


, Water. 
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The “rough” effects were produced by 
each boy scizing a handle of the bath and 
alternately raising and lowering it. 

This worked admirably till about half-way 
through the race, when Willie, seeing his craft 
was getting left behind, gave an extra strong 
lift in order to try and wash both yachts 
back to the starting-point. 

Unfortunately, however, he only suc- 
ceeded in sinking his brother's and upsetting 
about a gallon and a-half of sea." 

Justly enraged at this unsporting move on 
the part of his rival, Dick returned the com- 
pliment—with compound interest. 

This, in its turn, led to an impromptu 
wrestling match, and each wrestler had 
managed to roll the other over twice in the 
pool of yellow liquid when their father, 
uttering а series of explosive maledictions, 
fell upon them and pulled them apart. 

* You little imps ! he cried; what is 
the meaning of this depravity ? Come, you, 
sir—shaking Dick—and PA. sir—meting 
out the same treatment to Willie—explain 
your infamous conduct this instant.’ 

Ves, echoed Miss Millicent in what she 
thought was a terribly severe tone, but what 
was in reality nothing of the kind. what do 
you mean by it ? Tell your father at once.' 

But neither boy needed much exhortation 
in this direction. Each was only too ready 
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and anxious to lay the blame on the other, 
for their ideas on “ sneaking " had not yet 
reached а very high standard. 

It wasn't my fault," exclaimed Diek; 
“it was all through that little beast, Willie, 
He 

“ Oh, fie for shame, sir, to call your poor 
little brother a beast! Did you hear what 
he said, Arthur?“ piped Miss Millicent in 
her high falsetto. “ Why,” she went on, 

* when I was a little girl, I 

But her reminiscences of her early child- 
hood were rudely cut short by Willie, who, 
eager to defend himself, exclaimed, “ Oh, 
you liar! You 

* Oh, how dare you call me a—a story- 
teller? cried his aunt.  '* Arthur, will you 
stand there and see me insulted во? Why, 
the child must be insane. I will pack up my 
things and go away at once.“ 

Rubbish!“ exclaimed the exasperated 
colonel. “He wasn't referring to you at all. 
He meant his brother." 

„Then shame on him for using such a 
word to his kind elder brother," returned 
Miss Millicent, tragically pointing & bony 
forefinger of scorn at the unfortunate and 
scowling Willie. 

“ Silence !” roared Colonel Hawkins 
there was no one speaking at the moment, as 
it happened—'' Silence! I won't have any 
more of this jabbering nonsense. I don't 
know who's to blame most for this unearthly 
row, but I will insist upon knowing later, and 
will punish the ringleader severely. 

Now,“ he continued, get your things 
off at once and make yourselves a little less 

(To be continued.) 
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untidy for tea, you little hooligans. And— 
er, oh, Millicent, you might ring the bell for 
some one to come and clear this diszusting 
mess up, or it be going through on to some- 
body's ceiling in a minute, and then there ll 
be another rumpus.’ 

But there was no need for Miss Millicent 
to call anyone up: the manager himself 
rapped at the door at that moment. 

Jam exceedingly sorry to have to make 
the complaint, sir, he said, addressing 
Colonel Hawkins, "but Captain Hellum, 
who occupies the room immediately beneath 
this, tells me that he was awakened from a 
short nap in which he was indulging a few 
minutes ago by something liquid coming 
through the ceiling into his mouth. He says 
it has burnt his tongue, sir; and he is ex- 
ceedingly, and, if I may say so, sir, justly 
annoyed at the fact that he cannot enjoy а 
short doze in his own chair without having 
mustard and water dropped down his 
throat.“ 

Why does he sleep with his mouth open, 
then ? y thundered the maddened colonel. 
“ However, please make my apologies to him 
and say that I'll see that he isn’t annoyed by 
us again," he went on. 

The manager bowed politely. 
ceiling and the carpet in this room ? 
are each ——" 

“ Oh, please don't wo me about them 
now," almost shrieked lonel Hawkins. 
I'll come and вее you about them after tea 
—when you shall both go to bed imme- 
diately," he added, with & roar, to Dick and 
Willie. 


“ And his 
They 


TRUE TALES OF AN ALLIGATOR HUNTER. 


FEW weeks after the experiences 

Narrated in Out with an Alligator 
Hunter [ B. O. P.,“ No. 1523], I renewed 
my acquaintance with Mr. Gator- man, as the 
storekeeper facetiously termed him. Need- 
less to say, this is not his real name. He 
comes from the English Midlands, апа, 
moreover, is an old “ B.O.P." boy. His 
camp, situated in a little orange grove, 
commands a fine view of Marshall Lake and 
Doe Lake, and I have spent many days in his 
company on these lakes, and enjoyed fishing 
which would satisfy the most exacting 
sportsman. 

One evening, as we were watching the 
sunset from the camp door, Mr. 'Gator-man 

ointed out a black speck on the surface of 
Marshall Lake. 

** You see that ‘gator? He is an old friend 
of mine, though I have many times tried to 
kill him. Three times have I hit him 
squarely with loads of buckshot, and twice 
have grazed his ugly head with the rifle, 
yet I can't seem to do him much hurt, for in 

а few days he is back again, and comes 
em night to my boat-landing to see if I 
have got any fish in the pen in which I keep 
them alive overnight. 

* At the time I took you 'gator-hunting on 
Clearwater you were labouring under the 
delusion that I was a professional hunter and 
did nothing else for a living. Such is not 
the case, however, for it is only once in a while 
that I take a notion to kill otf the ‘gators, 
for when all is told it is rather a risky 
business, and in all probability I shall not 
engage in it again. 

I will tell you what started me hunting 
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this summer, and also the incident which, 
happening only a few nights after the one we 
spent on Clearwater together, finally de- 
cided me to abandon ‘gator hunting for this 
year at least. 

“ [t was early in May when I moved my 
camp here and placed my boat on the lake. 
One evening I caught more bass than I had 
any immediate use for, so decided to keep 
them alive until morning, and then take 
them to friends in town. That was before I 
had built the pen in the Jake in which to keep 
fish alive, and I had to resort to the method 
of making a small cut in the thin skin of the 
under jaw and passing a string through to 
tie to the jawbone. A fish treated in this 
manner seems to suffer no inconvenience, 
for it has the free use of gills and mouth, and 
will keep alive any length of time. I had 
five nice bass, ranging in weight from one and 
a-half to three pounds, and, after stringing 
them, I tied them securely to the oar-locks 
of the boat. 

“ Next morning, as I went to the lake at 
daybreak, I noticed two ‘gators swimming 
out from near my boat. On looking for my 
fish, I found that I had only one and a half 
of опе left upon the strings. the gators 
having helped themselves at what they evi- 
dently took for a gratuitous fish market. 
The half of the fish which had been bitten in 
two I threw at the heads of the saucy 
reptiles, who had stopped on reaching deep 
water and turned round to watch me, then 
went out on the lake to catch more bass, 
first tying the remaining live fish to the pen. 
Returning a short time later I saw a 'gator 
swimming away from the fence, and, on 


investigating, found the stout cord broken 
and the fish gonc. 

" Until that morning I had not seen а 
single 'gator in the lake, and did not think 
there were any there, but when, at sundown, 
I strolled down to my boat to get something 
I had forgotten, I found four 'gators floating 
near its stern, evidently come to see if I had 
any more bass for them, the two that had 
fared so well the night before having brought 
their friends with them. 

* Next day I thought I would try tocatch 
& few catfish, and, as it is seldom these fish 
will bite during the day, I staked out a trot- 
line with twenty hooks on it in the deep 
water a little way from my landing, baiting 
the hooks with small pieces of beef. This 
was just before dark. About ten o'clock I 
went down to the lake with the intention 
of paying a visit to my set line and bringing 
in any catfish that had taken my bait. The 
moon was at its full and seemed particularly 
bright that night. and, on nearing my boat, 
I counted, one, two—five black heads in 
the water near its stern. These were only 
little ‘gators, such as we generally see, from 
four to six feet in length, and I should have 
paid small heed to them, but a little further 
out ——My word !—what a 'gator! A head 
at least two feet between the eye and snout 
knobs, which meant a ‘gator of about eleven 
feet in length. I went back to camp for the 
gun and & couple of loads of heavy buck- 
shot; for I knew that moonlight was too 
uncertain for rifle shooting. 

* Returning, I found three of the small 
'gators still close to shore. and could see the 
heads of the other two close by the stake of 
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ту trot-line. The large one had come nearer 
and was within thirty-five feet of me as I 
sighted as best I could, by the moonlight, and 
fired my first barrel. A great mass of ‘gator 
heaved into sight for а second, the powerful 
tail hummed through the air and struck the 
water like a falling tree, and all was quiet 
again. I thought I had killed it, but in a 
few minutes its head again appeared some 
distance from shore, and my next shot had 
no other effect than to put it under water 
once morc. 

“ My enthusiasm for visiting the trot-line 
had evaporated, for, although there was 
probably no danger of the big one coming 
back to attack me, still. one never knows 
just what а wounded 'gator is going to do, 
and one slap from that big tail would knock 
mv írail boat into kindling-wood and break 
every bone in my anatomy. 

" Next morning. when I went to take up 
the trot.line, I found a pretty state of affairs. 
I had had a catfish on every one of the twenty 
hooks, but there were only five left alive for 
me. Опе of the stakes had been pulled up, 
and the line was hopelessly tangled. Many 
catfish hung on the hooks with their bodies 
gashed and torn into ribbons, and of several 
the heads only remained. 

That was what made me take to 'gator 
hunting this summer, for they were getting 
altogether too cheeky ; but, of course, I had 
to wait for the dark nights before I could 
light up the head-lamp and begin the killing. 
Now I know for a certainty that there is only 
that one big chap that you see out yonder 
left in this chain of lakes except a drove of 
about forty babies ten or twelve inches 
long. 

* I don't need to give you the details of 
the hunt I made on the first dark night, and 
how six 'gators were killed without mishap 
or trouble of any kind. І sighted the big one 
several times, but it was so wild that I could 
not get anything like near enough to try 
& shot. 

In the newspapers and magazines I some- 
times see articles on topics pertaining to 
Florida alligators, and in almost all of them 
the writers speak fluently of 'gators of from 
ten to sixteen feet in length, seldom men- 
tioning anything much smaller. As a matter 
of fact large gators are far from common, 
and in finding one of over eight feet in length 

ou will probably come across a hundred of 

tween four and six feet. А six-foot 'gator 
is а fairly large one, one eight or nine feet 
long is а big one, а 'gator ten feet long that 
I killed was so heavy I had to take a pry- 
pole to turn it over when skinning; one 
twelve feet nine inches long that I got in 
Clearwater was quite а load for а horse to 
pul. Ап alligator more than twelve feet 
in length is decidedly uncommon, and you 
might hunt for & whole season without 
finding one so large. 

After clearing out Marshall Lake the first 
night, I went on to Doe Lake on the second, 
and there I had a lively experience. I had 
worked all round the lake and got back to 
where І started from without shining а 
single 'gator, when, just as I was turning 
into the ditch that connects Doe Lake with 
Marshall Lake, а red eye shone out from 
behind a tuft of saw-grass. It was close in 
shore amongst a tangled mass of lilies and 
floating trash, and, push as I would, I could 
get no nearer than thirty feet. I had the 
shot-gun that night and let loose on him with 
a load of buckshot. As the smoke cleared, 
the white gleam of the reptile's belly satistied 
me that I had killed my game, and I backed 
the boat and made a slight détour to get over 
the place the 'gator had occupied. When I 
arrived there I found that the body had sunk, 
and, although I poked around with the рай, 
1 could find no trace of it, and was obliged 
to leave further search until the morrow, 


when I knew I should be able to see it plainly 
through the clear water. 

“ Early next morning I was peering 
between the lily pads, searching the bottom 
of Doe Lake for my supposed dead ‘gator. 
I was so sure that I should find it dead that 
I had taken neither gun nor revolver, and 
had nothing but the gaff and a camera in the 
boat. Presently I heard a slight noise a short 
distance away, and, looking around, was 
just in time to see a gator's head sink. 
Pushing the boat closer, and peering into the 
water—here about four feet deep—I could 
see my 'gator. He was clinging to the lily 
stems and supporting himself in mid-water, 
andevery few minutes would raise his head to 
the surface, take in air with a little bubbling 
noise, and sink again. Finally, I decided to 
get him into the boat alive. and cautiously 
worked the gaff under his jaw. A sudden 
jerk drove the steel home and brought the 
'gator up and alongside. In a twinkling I 
had grabbed a fore-leg. and hauled the body 
over the gunwale. The tail followed, with 
a slap that nearly knocked me out of the boat, 
then for about ten minutes there was a lively 
time indeed. 

"The gaff broke at the first twist the 
reptile gave, but in an instant I had him 
by the throat with both hands and kept his 
snapping jaws away from me. His tail was 
pounding my lower limbs in an unmerciful 
manner, but after a few minutes I got a grip 
on it between my legs and held it whilst we 
rolled around on the boat bottom. After 
about ten minutes’ fight—during which I 
lost several square inches of skin from hands 
and legs—the creature quietened down 
somewhat, and I managed to get the rope 
around his neck and tie his head in the stern 
of the boat, and serve his tail in the same 
manner amidships. I took a snap-shot of 
him with the camera as I came through the 
ditch into Marshall Lake, and I can assure 
you that it is the last time I shall ‘ yank’ a 
live 'gator of that size into a boat. He 
measured five feet seven inches, and even if 
he were crippled it was all I could do to hold 
him down. 

Talk about a cat having nine lives! A 
cat isn't in it with a ‘gator, for I have known 
'gators come to life after thev have been appa- 
rently dead for quite along time. Last time I 
hunted Mud Lake I had three or four 'gators 
in the boat—all dead as Hector, I felt sure 
—and was just working up to another 
when I heard а movement behind me. I 
flashed the light into the boat. and there was 
а five-footer I had killed an hour before, and 
which had lain quietly on its back ever since, 
very much alive ard standing on the dead 
ones with his jaws not two feet away from 
me. І was a hundred yards from a landing, 
but my boat covered the distance in record- 
breaking time. Stepping overboard into the 
shallows, I grabbed the 'gator's tail just as 
he started to climb on to my seat, and with 
a mighty heave landed him high and dry on 
shore, and then blew his head open as he 
passed me running back to water. 

* That reminded me of the time when Os 
Pike and Seth Woodbridge were gator hunt- 
ing on Lake Apopka. They had got a seven- 
foot 'gator in the boat and were about a 
mile from shore on the big shallows. Os was 
paddling in the stern and Seth working the 
head-lamp. Suddenly their 'gator came to 
life and banged its head against Os's legs. 
With a yell Os swung his lower members over 
the gunwale, and Seth turned his light into 
the boat to find the 'gator looking rather 
hungrily at his friend. They had an axe 
with them, and Seth lost no time in getting 
his hands on it, and aimed а mighty blow 
at the reptile's skull. As the axe fell, the 
'gator moved its head to one side, and 
the axe crashed through the half-rotten 
boat bottom, carrying а whole board with 
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it. In a few seconds they were standing 
waist deep in water, and a mile from land: 
they managed to wade ashore without mis- 
hap, however. 

Away about a mile south of that point 
of palmettos yonder lies McCall Lake—a 
typical ‘gator hole. At high water it is over 
a mile long and about half a mile wide, 
covered with lily pads, floating mud islands, 
and everything else that a 'gator delights in. 
Just now, though, it is nearly dried up, and 
there ія only water in a few deep holes. After 
hunting Clearwater, I moved my boat to 
McCall Lake, and by laying boards on the 
mud managed to get it afloat on the largest 
of the deep water holes. It always gives 
me the shivers to think of that lake, and no 
matter how many ‘gators there are in it you 
will not catch me going after them. 

“ The hole I had put my boat on is about 
a hundred yards from the shore proper, and I 
had to lay & board walk over the ooze and 
lily roots to get there. ‘The open water forms 
a strip thirty to fifty yards wide and about 
200 yards long, and is the weirdest place 
imaginable at night. All around it is an appa- 
rently solid bank on which grow weeds, flags, 
and dog-fennels two to five feet high. You 
push the boat alongside this bank and thrust 
the paddle down into the dark brown water 
—there is no bottom. You thrust it under 
the bank, and it meets with no obstruction. 
Then, raising it. you strike the grass-covered 
surface, and see your apparently firm shore 
rock and quiver, and the force of your blow 
expends itself in oily undulations on either 
hand. Repeat the blows of your paddle and 
in а few moments you will have fifty vards of 
treacherous mud-bank rocking and swaying 
in quite an alarming manner. 

It was on this lake that I donned the 
head-lamp the night after hunting Clicar- 
water, and on looking around counted half 
а dozen eyes in sight at once. The first two 
sank just as I was on the point of shooting, 
and I saw them no more. The next three 
'gators I killed and lifted aboard, though they 
were five to six and a-half feet long. The next 
'gator was a big one, but I found I could not 
get near enough to shoot, as a submerged 
mud-bank lay between us. There were no 
more 'gators in my part of the lake, but by 
standing on the boat seat I could cast mv 
light over the weeds on to several other spots 
of open water. Red eyes glowed in every 
direction, but I found it impossible to get 
the boat to them, so had to leave the hunt 
for another night, though at one time I had 
twelve 'gators in sight at once. 

»The following night found mé in the 
boat and waiting for darkness. It was a 
wild night, a terrific thunderstorm raging in 
the south with vivid and almost incessant 
lightning, whilst every now and then a 
smart squall of wind would cause the ripples 
to dash noisily against the boat. It was 
real too wild a night to be out. but it 
would be my last chance for a couple of 
weeks to get a crack at the big 'gators I had 
noticed the night before. 

As soon as it was quite dark I lit the 
lamp, pushed out the boat and looked 
around. Not twenty yards away, well clear 
of the shore, shone out a big eye. and back of 
it some fifty yards I could see another. To 
the left, close under the far bank, was a third. 
and a little way from it two more. I moved 
on to the first, and was picking up the gun 
when there came a blinding flash of lightning 
which showed up everything clearly as dav. 
and the gator sank. I was mighty sorry to 
lose that one, for it was over cight feet long; 
but it could not be helped, and I went 
towards the next, little dreaming of the scare 
I was going to get. 

This ‘gator was lying in a little bavou. 
and as I closed in on him I could see that he 
was quite nine feet long. I stopped the boat 
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about ten feet from him, took careful aim, 
and turned loose the buckshot. Then there 
was a great commotion in that little bayou 
that set boat and mud-banks dancing in a 
most alarming fashion for a few seconds, for 
I had not killed the ‘gator instantly. I could 
see nothing, for the smoke hung on the water; 
then out from it came a broad, black streak. 
The wounded reptile was swimming with his 
back exposed and making quick time for the 
open lake. 

“TI had no time to shoot again. As the 
'gator passed close alongside the boat. the 
powerful tail hummed through the air. I 
saw it pass within six inches of my head and 
felt the wind it made: then, as it struck the 
lake with a resounding smack, was blinded bv 
the deluge of water which struck me squarely 
in the eyes. The head-lamp hissed and 
spluttered, and I was thankful that it did not 
go out. I could not have been any wetter 
if I had jumped into the lake, for two or 
three pailfuls of water came aboard at the 
one slap. Luckily, the 'gator only stopped 
to have the one shot at me and went on to 
the wide water. I watched him for several 
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minutes, for there came a constant flicker 
of lightning and I had turned up the head- 
lamp to its brightest light. 

He was only fifty yards away, so I could 
see plainly what was going on. Once he 
started back towards me, but stopped half- 
way and commenced turning round and 
round, bellowing and grumbling and lashing 
the water with his tail until the whole surface 
of the lake was in motion. The end came 
after a few minutes, for the beating of the 
water ceased, a bright eye showed for a few 
seconds, grew dim, and disappeared, and 
about five feet of tail reared itself into the 
air апа gradually disappeared as the 'gator 
sank head first. . 

That experience decided me to quit 
‘gator hunting, but as I was pulling towards 
the landing I shone another of the ° critters.’ 
I couldn't very well back out and leave a 
'gator watching me, so I worked up to this 
one. I didn't intend to take any chances 
this time, so went up quite close. I was so 
near to him when I dropped the oars and 
took up the gun that I could plainly see the 
whole head and part of the body under water. 
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An eight-footer! As I brought up the gun, 
and the muzzle would not have been two feet 
from the 'gator's eye, the thing sank—and 
I believe I was glad of it. 

Coming back from McCall Lake that 
night I took my other boat on Doe Lake 
and came through in it to Marshall Lake here. 
The first thing I saw when I got into this lake 
was the eyi my friend the big 'gator. Out 
of curiosity I thought I would try how close 
I could get, for I had never been within a 
hundred yards of him since I peppered him 
so badly. Well! I went to within tive yards 
of him anc stopped the boat. With the rifle 
I could have killed him easily, but I would 
not risk buckshot. For quite a minute I 
stayed watching him, and am quite sure 
that he is all of eleven feet in length; then 
I backed away and left him there. 

I could tell 'gator yarns—true ones, and 
not the kind that are seen in magazines and 
written by some Northern tourist who has 
never worn the head-lamp or squinted down 
the rifle sights at a 'gator's eye—all night; 
but if we are going fishing in the morning we 
had better turn in." 
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A LANTERN-SLIDE VICE FOR SIXPENCE. 


Aum fascinating branch of 33 

is the making of lantern- slides. They 
are made in two ways either by reduction 
in a camera from a large negative, or by 
contact, exactly in the same way as making 
& bromide print. 

Those readers of the “ B. O. P.“ who are 
the fortunate possessors of a projecting 
lantern, or who contemplate launching out in 
that direction, will find the time and trouble 
well repaid by gnaking their own slides 
from negatives which they happen to possess. 


Fic. 1. 


The method is perfectly simple. You buy 
& box of twelve lantern-plates, costing a 
shilling, in size 3] in. square, take them 
into the dark-room and insert a negative 
in the printing-frame. Place а lantern- 
plate on the top of the negative, film to 
tilm, expose for 10 or 15 seconds to the gas- 
light, and develop in MQ or other developer, 
rinse and place in the fixing bath, precisely 
in fact in the same way as you make a 
bromide print or picture postcard. Then 
when it has been thoroughly washed for an 
hour in running water it should be stood on 
end to dry. 


By A. E. FRITCHE, B.A. 


For finishing the lantern-slide before it 
can be shown on the screen a vice is neces- 
sary, in order to hold it firm while placing 
the binding strips round it, which protect 
it from accidental damage. I propose to 
show how a simple but serviceable vice can 
be constructed with the help of a little 
ingenuity and a few coppers. 

Plane a piece of wood about 6 in. long, 
4 in. wide, and 1 in. thick. This will 
serve for the base, 4. Then prepare two 
pieces of fairly tough wood, 5 in. long, # in. 
wide, 2 in. thick. These аге the uprights, B. 
They should be planed and finished smooth 
with sandpaper. Опе end of one of them 
should now be sawn off slantwise, as shown 
in the sketch. This will allow the upright 
to swing slightly to and fro, so that the 
lantern-slide can be inserted without injury. 
н, н are two distance-pieces, 1 in. square 
and about j in. thick. These are glued to 
one end of the two uprights. 

Now take an old Kodak spool (fig. 3), and 
cut away the shaded portion, leaving the 
two dises each attached to about an inch 
of spindle. Then get two indiarubber 
puncture patches, the same diameter as 
the discs, and glue or solution one to the 
outside of each disc, taking care to see that 
they adhere satisfactorily. 

With a brace drill a hole through the top 
of the uprights where the distance-pieces 
are glued, of such а size that the spindle of 
the Kodak spool will revolve easily in them. 

Everything being now ready we may 
start erecting. 

Take one of the uprights, the one with the 
square ends, and screw or mortise it into the 
baseboard about 4 іп. from the centre. If 
it is mortised it should be 6 in. long, if 
screwed, then 5 in. long. Mortising makes 


it stronger, but it is more difficult to do. It 


may be screwed from underneath. Then 
get а l.inch hinge, к; screw this to the 
pointed end of the other upright and then 
attach it to the baseboard, so that the two 
uprights are 1} in. from each other. Place 
the spool ends in the holes that were bored 
for them so that the indiarubber discs may 
touch each other. At D cut a small groove 
and slip into it an indiarubber umbrella 
ring. The groove will prevent the ring from 


slipping out of place and the ring will cause 
the spool discs to grip the lantern slide and 
hold it firm. These rings vary in thickness, 
so, if one is found to be hardly strong 
enough, another groove may be cut and a 
second ring slipped on alongside the first. 


FIG. 2. 


It is hardly within the scope of this article 
to describe fully the making of lantern-slides, 
but, when a slide is what we may call photo- 
graphically finished, a suitable mask is 
placed over it on the film side, and a cover- 
glass over that, and the whole is placed in 
the vice, to admit which the two uprights 
are separated slightly by the finger and 
thumb, and then the rubber discs will hold 


Fig. 8. 


the slide firmly while the binding strips are 
placed round the edges of the slide, and yet 
allow the slide to revolve, so that each edge 
can be dealt with separately, and, when 
everything is dry, the slide is ready for 


placing/in'the lantern. 
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$s (s you guess what they are, sir?" 
cried а voice, seemingly away up in 
the clouds. 

I had been puzzling my head for the last 
five minutes over some large dark brown 
skins which were hanging on the white 
railing round the base of the Cape Schanck 
lighthouse. The above question came from 
the lips of the chief keeper, who had been 
watching me with amusement from aloft 
as I inspected the skins, turning them this 
way and that as I examined one after the 
other. | 

No. I can't," І said, looking up. What 
on earth are they? 

Come on up here and I'll tell you all 
about them. It's hard work shouting from 
here." 

I was only too glad to accept the invita- 
tion. and soon negotiated the narrow spiral 
stone stairway which led to the breezy little 
look-out platform. The keeper was gazing 
steadily out to sea through a large telescope, 
at nothing, as far as I could judge. 

Just a minute, sir. There's the Loon- 
gara. I'll just report her. Саге to have a 
look ? " handing me the glass. 

For the next few minutes I enjoyed & 
Bplendid, uninterrupted view of clouds and 
blue. sparkling sea, whilst my companion was 
busy clicking away his news at the telegraph 
instrument. When he had finished he rejoined 
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me, and, with a chuckle, 
gently guided the glass 
in the right direc. 
tion. Then, as if by 
magic, the fast little 
turbine steamer came 
into view framed in a 
ring of brass. 
These big 
are rather awkward for 
а new chum!” I said, 
after watching the 
steamer for а few 
minutes as she ploughed 


rlasses 
giasses 


her way towards the 
heads. I handed him 
back the glass, and as 


he was putting it back 
in the case he said, 
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By M. P. рсхіор, New South Wales. 


“ You're not the first one those skins have 
puzzled. They're wild dogs’ skins." 

Oh! nonsense. Dog skins that size ? 

“ Well, if they're not dogs’ I don't know 
what they are. Do you remember the 
Italian barque that went ashore here last 
Easter?“ 

"The Italia?” 

“ Yes. She evidently mistook our light 
for the Port Phillip and ran in, slap on the 
Pulpit Rock out there. Not a soul was 
saved. It was horrible. We heard the poor 
chaps calling for help nearlv all nicht, but 
we could do nothing. I telegraphed to the 
Cliff, and the lifeboat crew made an attempt 
to come round, but they had no hope of 
getting through the Rip. It was terrible 
weather at the time. Even in a dead calm 
we could do nothing here. Look at the 
swell on now, and it's calm enough for any- 
thing to-day. 

One poor fellow must have got tangled 
up in the kelp just outside the reef, and in the 
morning we could see his head and shoulders 
quite distinctly, and every now and then, as 
the swell got under him, his arm would swing 
up as if he beckoned to us. Of course we 
knew he must be dead, but all the same it 
gave us a nasty turn. 

'* You'll be wondering what this wreck has 
to do with the skins, eh ? Well, the wreck 
happened on a Tuesday night, and the follow- 
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ing Saturday was my day off, so I walked 
along the beach towards Flinders, with my 


gun, thinking a couple of rabbits would be 
acceptable to the wife for Sunday's dinner. 
The 
cries of those sailors seemed to ring in my 
ears, and I could not get the sight of that 


[ was glad to get away from the Light. 


white beckoning hand out of my memory. 
I had good sport that morning. 
know, the rabbits are thick about here, and I 
bowled them over in great style. When I 
reached the Nobby's' I had only 
cartridges left out of about eighteen. 
* By this time I had almost forgotten the 
last few miserable days, when suddenly they 
were recalled by the sight of the body of a 
sailor washed ashore by the last tide. On 
going closer I found the body dreadfully 
mutilated, by sharks, as I thought then. 


Shutting my eves tight, I managed to drag 
the poor remains well above high-water 
mark, intending to come back later with one 
cf my mates and give them decent burial. 

“ I thought I might as well have a look 
round that small point over there past the 
Nobbx's before I came back. There is a 
sandy piece of beach there, and I thought 
there might be some others washed up. Sure 
enough there was something—that's all I can 
call it. What I found was the body of a man 
torn to pieces; the arms had been gnawed off, 
and the Oh! all right, I'll not go into 
details. Anyhow. sharks had not done thea, 
for the sand all round was covered with 
ghastly fragments. 

* * What could have done it ?’ I thought. 
Almost at once came the answer. . An ugly- 
looking. dark-skinned beast, something like 
а mastiff dog with big ears, sprang up in the 
long tussocky grass above the beach, and 
came straight at me, snarling savagely. 
Luckily I had a cartridge inthe gun. It was 
only small shot. but I had to chance it, so, 
taking aim as steadily as І could, I let fly. 
I caught him full in the face and he rolled 
over, howling and snapping like a mad thing. 

“ I must have blinded him, for he sprang 
up again presently and started running 
round and round in circles. 

“ I was about to give him another shot to 
settle him when I caught sight of three more 
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of the brutes dashing along towards me 
from the far end of the beach, about half a 
mile away. I had three cartridges left, and, 


= аз my gun was only a single-barrel, T thought 


room to swing my gun, and all I could do was 
to hold it by the barrel and smash the butt 
down on their paws or heads as they 
tried to scramble up. 


This did not last long, 


An ugly-looking, dark-skinned beast 


it better to get back to the rocks at the 
` Nobby’s ’ and deal with the brutes from a 
safe place if I could find one. 

T оне along that strip of sand апа 
scrambled up the rocks until I reached a bit 
of a shelf just wide enough to stand on. 
I slipped another cartridge in the breech and 
waited. I didn’t have long to wait. Urged 
by the howls of their wounded mate, who 
was still doing circus tricks, the dogs came 
along the beach like racehorses—a big 
brindled dog in the lead. They a 
suddenly when they came to where I 
been standing, and, after sniffing about а bit, 
they got on to my tracks and came on again 
full speed. 

They soon caught sight of me, and then 
they seemed to go mad. They fairly yelled 
with rage as they dashed up the rocks, only 
to slip back time after time. They were so 
quick in their movements that I could not get 
a decent shot. 1 wanted to make sure, only 
having one shot for each. 

At last опе, more active or sure-footed 
than the others, actually reached the ledge 
I was standing on. As his ugly head and 
shoulders appeared, I poked the gun right 
in his face and fired. At such short range, 
of course, even small shot was enough, and 
he dropped back without a sound and lay 
writhing and twisting on the rocks beneath. 

This seemed to goad the other two to 
fresh exertions; they both made a rush; I 
fired hurriedly and missed, and, when putting 
my last shell in, like a fool I let it slip, and 
down it went, leaving me with my empty 
and useless gun in my hands. 

I was scared now. Things were looking 
serious. The savage brutes seemed more 
determined than ever, and more than once 
they were all but up on the ledge. I had no 


sprang up in the long tussocky grass.“ 


for, after three or four hits, the wretched 
thing snapped off at the breech and the stock 
went clattering down. 

* All I had now was the barrel, and I soon 
lost it, too. My hands were wet with 

rspiration and it slipped clean out of them. 

nearly followed it in making a wild grab 
as it disappeared over the edge. I tried to 
stop the next rush by kicking, and got a nasty 
bite on the ankle. "There's the mark of it yet. 
At last I decided to try and get a little higher 
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up; во, when my enemies were having a spell 
after their last attack, I carefully started to 
climb the almost perpendicular rock behind 
me. My heart was in my mouth several 
times when my foot would slip ; but I'm an 
old sailor and fairly active yet, and at last 1 
managed to reach the top in safety. 

There I sat in the scorching sun for 
three mortal hours—safe, anyhow, from 
those snarling brutes below. 

My mate on duty happened to turn his 
glass along the beach to see if I was return- 
ing, when he caught a glimpse of me perched 
up on the rocks like a weathercock. He 
also noticed something moving about at the 
base of the rocks, but could not make out 
what it was. Thinking something must be 
wrong, he sent Jack—that’s our other mate 
with a couple of visitors who were fishing 
with him off the rocks, to go along and sce 
what had happened to me. 

“ The dogs turned tail when they saw the 
relieving party, but Jack had his rifle with 
him and dropped them both. He's a crack 
shot. Helearnt to shoot when he was at the 
Fort Light at Queenscliffe. е 

" One of the gentlemen who came to 
relieve me turned out to be a big gun at the 
University. He got me to send one of the 
skins up to Melbourne for him, to һе 
examined by a naturalist friend of his. I had 
a letter from him a few weeks ago. The skin 
has beaten them, too. They don't know 
what it is. They think it'sa cross between а 
dingo and a mastiff. Ager jy a mastiff got 
lost years ago and went wild. Anyhow, I 
hope all his family are hanging on that fence 
now. I don’t want another experience like 
that, I promise you ! 

Of course we did our duty to the remains 
on the beach. You'll see a little wooden 
cross among the tussocks on that low cliff 
if you ever goround by Wild Dog Beach, as 
we call it now. Jack made the cross out of a 
piece of wreckage that came ashore. A fitting 
monument, I think. 


After thanking the keeper for his yarn I 
walked along the beach, and there, sure 
enough, was the memorial. Roughly carved 
on the cross-piece I saw, “Майа, 1906. 
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A CLIMB TO REMEMBER. 


T was a blustering night : so dark that even 
Neddy’s sharp eyes could see nothing. 
Ere he was five steps down the lane he was 
into the hedge. The ditch first, which gave 
the hedge brambles a fine chance to scratch 
his face. He was almost in tears when he 
rushed out of his Uncle Emmanuel's cottage, 
with the valiant, but rather hollow, deter- 
mination to run away because he couldn't 
bear any more of it. 

The most he really meant to do was to get 
аз far as Tommy Shafto’s home at the other 
side of Camberbury’s green. Tommy’s 
mother and grandmother, and even Tommy’s 
sisters three, had often expressed their sym- 
pathy that such a nice boy as Neddy should 
have to live with a relation like Emmanuel 
Boon, whose tongue nearly always had its 
rough side uppermost. Tommy's mother 
once said that Mr. Boon didn't deserve to be 
called captain—he was so harsh with his 
nephew. But as a retired sea skipper he 
was certainly entitled to the courtesy prefix, 
.even though he had only one natural leg, а 
red face, and such rough notions about 
hammering boys into useful men. 

The trouble to-night was about Neddy's 
want of common old-fashioned enterprise, 
and what his uncle termed ‘Spirit and 
spunk! From the summerhouse on the 
field side of the garden, the captain had that 
evening seen Neddy come home from the 
sawmill, where he was just beginning to earn 
money. Farmer Dolland's bull was out at 
grass close to the path, and Neddy had made 
three cautious tacks across the meadow to 
spare the bull the excitement of seeing him. 
The bull didn't so much as lift his head, but 
the moment he was at home Neddy's uncle 
was upon him as afflictingly almost as a bull, 
with charges about his lack of courage. 

When I was your age, I'd the fear of 
nothing in me," snapped the uncle. “Td 
have twisted that animal's tail sooner than 
sneak round him like & little cur. You, with 
two sound young legs, Edward, to do a thing 
like that! I don't know what your genera- 
tion’s coming to, if you're a fair sample." 

It was never any good arguing with Uncle 
Emmanuel, but Edward ventured to explain 
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that Mr. Dolland had himself warned him 
about the bull. Mr. Dolland said it ought 
not to be out at all, and was in one of its 
nastiest humours. 

“ You wouldn't have had me tossed, would 
you, uncle?" Neddy asked, with а bold 
attempt to smile. 

" Don't you jaw back at me, my boy," 
retorted the uncle. Tossed, is it? Yes. 
I'd sooner have a lad o' mine tossed up and 
come down dead and brave than grow up 
into à coward.” 

That made Neddy flush. 

" ] don't think I'm & coward," he said 
resentfully. 

The uncle then struck the floor with his 
timber leg, and told Neddy to get his tea. 
He was what his uncle chose to think him. 
When he (the uncle) was а boy he had bolted 
to sea, and no power on earth could havo 
kept him from it. That showed true Boon 
grit. Neddy's own father's dying in a coal. 
mine rescue party was also something to be 
proud of, even though it broke Neddy's 
mother’s heart and left Neddy unprovided for. 

* Get your tea, Miss Girl Face," said the 
uncle, being, like the bull, in one of his worst 
humours. “I've had enough to do with 
men and boys in my time to know when they 
are men and boys and nct misfits in trousers. 
I've told you before that you ought to have 
been a girl, and so you ought." 

He repeated that information ere nightfall, 
well aware how it hurt. The more he made 
Neddy fidget and redden and look as if he 
could say things if he dared, the more he 
seemed to enjoy it. He didn't mean one- 
half of it, but although the Foy had lived 
with him for three years, Neddy didn’t 
know him well enough to know that. 

The hardest blow of all came after supper. 

By the rules of the house, Neddy read to 
his uncle for about an hour before bedtime. 
It helped the captain to a comfortable sleepy 
condition, and was reckoned good throat 
exercise for the boy. This evening the uncle 
interrupted several times. It was Speak 
out!” with orders to uncross his legs and 
hold his back straight, and other little 
annoyances of the kind. But the worst was 
yet another slighting allusion to Neddy's 
own nature. 

The book was a sea story, and one of the 
characters, when bathing, had a fight with a 
shark, which roused the captain. 

“ There!” he shouted, when Neddy 
paused. ‘ That's something like. Give me 
such lads. What'd you have done? Slipped 
down the varmint’s throat without a kick, 
ГІ be bound. Shut the book up and be off 
with you." 

Neddy obeyed almost sullenly and banged 
the parlour door. 

It was Uncle Emmanuel’s fierce roar of 
Come back with you!” afterwards which 
made him do what he did. 

Instead of returning to be bullied all over 
again, he snatched up his cap and cleared 
out of the house. He banged the front door 
also, blundered out into the lane, and came 
to grief in the hedge. 

But this was nothing. Не was soon up, 
and reached the spacious village green with 
his resolution unchanged. The yellow speck 
in the window of the Red Cow," Camber- 
burv’s inn, told him where he was in the 
blackness, and he set his face towards that, 
with continuing thoughts of Tommy Shafto 
beyond it. 

Suddenly something happened. 

He was groping across the green when he 
felt a blow on the right shoulder, behind, and, 
flinging up his hands, he caught hold of an 


object. It was a rope, and before he reali- 
anything else he was whisked from t: 
ground, his feet were twined about the ro: 
and he was without any support except т: 
rope itself, to which he clung tenaciously. 

He yelled with all his might, and the ~ 
markable result of that was a hail shower: 
his head (it felt like that), a sudden sink: 
of the Red Cow's " lighted window, and : 
rapid and complete disappearance to the kr. 

And then, in very natural alarm, he v; 
about to let go and suffer the consequens 
when the mystery's meaning flashed to hr. 
chilled his blood, and made such troubk t 
his brain that. simultaneously with = 
renewed frenzied clutch upon the rope. > 
almost lost consciousness under the shock. 

There was a military camp about fifi 
miles from Camberbury, and several tir.“ 
lately balloons had passed over the vili 
from it. They were understood to be pi: 
ing at war, examining the country, makr; 
experimental flights, and so on. They sal 
off in the night as well as the day; and i 
course this was one of them. 

Neddy’s second cry of Help!" т 
faint. He had shut his eyes in the mes 
time and iust gripped for his life while ii 
blood-trouble was in his head. It was nit: 
moments before his senses became li 
again, for when he next stared about him t» 
glow of a town was in the distance, far dor- 
That and nothing more. А broad flickerz: 
as of reflected flames coloured the blackne- 
Nothing else anywhere, and no noise exc}: 
the, scream of the wind in his ears and : 
booming note overhead, as if the wind had: 
greater quarrel with some one else higher ur 

He cried out repeatedly, to no ришро: 
His first shout was the only one that bsi 
risen to its mark, and, though he did 2с 
know this, the two men in the car hx 
accepted that merely as an intimation tbi 
their rope was dragging, to the annoyan: 
of a passing peasant. 

But now a still stranger thing came up: 
Neddy. His crushing fear seemed to abate. 
and he found himself wondering what b 
Uncle Emmanuel would say, and think, if i 
could see him. 

The old captain had been very persiste: 
in teaching him to use his hands and les 2 
many ways. In the home orchard was: 
scaffold thirty feet high, with a couple © 
hanging ropes, and Neddy had become qui. 
at home on that rough gymnasium. ТУ 
uncle called it his rigging, and it amused hic 
to watch his nephew’s antics on it. He ¥# 
often amiable on these occasions; and tw 
or three of Neddy's village friends had ab 
thus found him a profitable and entertain: 
tutor for their leisure hours. They dii 
mind being called little lubbers if by- and 
by they might win their teacher's grunt 4 
pa for going up а rope in decent olc 
ashioned sailor style. 

There was a knot by Neddy's ankles, and 
setting his crossed feet firmly on it, he fe- 
much more at his ease. 

Uncle Emmanuel had abused him а К 
that evening, and indeed ever since he 
adopted him, but if he could see him nos 
and hear him laugh (as he then tried to) ¥ 
would hardly call him & coward. 

“ Hullo, there! he now shouted, with n^ 
much more trepidation than if he were hal 
ing his uncle upstairs from the cottage hal. 

But the only response seemed to com 
from the wind, a shrieking gust of whic 
skimmed off his cap. Не felt it going and 
put up his hand to save it. He was too late 
for that, however, and the eddies of wind 
curled round between him and the rope and 
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gave him a wrench which hurried his hand 
back to the support of its fellow. 

This was a ghastly moment, and his 
presence of mind was nearly as gone as his 
сар. 

But this passed, and a desperate determi- 
nation next rushed to him. He couldn't and 
wouldn't keep on hanging like this. There 
was onlv one thing to do unless he let go and 
dropped. and that was an awful thought. 

He began to swarm the rope. The wind 
swayed the thing horribly, but he stuck to his 
task. Up he went, his eyes fast on his 
moving hands. Now and then there was а 
knot that served as a rest, but he didn't stop 
until à heavy spreading thud on his head 
imperilled him again as when his cap blew off. 

It was more sand, thrown out at quite 
close range, but this time his cry of terror 
was not in vain. 

* Don't do that!” he yelled, in a blind 
agony of fear. There's some one under- 
neath. Oh, do help me!“ 

And then the sound of voices reached him, 
and, looking up, with the grit still in his 
eyes, he saw a face in the blackness. 

* [s anyone there ? " the face asked, in a 
tone implying great doubt. 

es. I am,” cried Neddy. Do stop 
and help me. І can't hold on, I think." 

In spite of his words he resumed his 
climbing, encouraged now by the men in the 
car, who would have hauled in the rope but 
for hisobjections. Thetwo faces watched him. 
The distance was much less than the thirty 
feet of his uncle's rigging in the orchard, but 
to all the three it seemed a terribly long and 
anxious piece of work ; to the men perhaps 
most of all, for they knew what the boy did 
not, that nearly & thousand feet of space 
intervened between his heels and the solid 
earth. 

Neddy paused twice, and the waiting two 
could hear his pants for breath. 


x 


A3 hour later, Matthews and Brydon, their 

faces set homewards, were swinging 
down the long road from the Common to- 
wards Abbott's Hollow, where dwelt that 
arch-enemy of the school.boys, Farmer 
Stone, whose reputation for surliness, cross- 
grainedness, and implacable hostility to the 
entire genus“ boy had long been a tradi- 
tion in the school. 

The gloom had gone from Matthews's face 
—he looked interested, almost happy. 
Brydon was a good talker and an enthusiastic 
student of natural history—he had been 
holding forth eagerly upon the wild creatures 
of the woods and moorlands about his Devon- 
shire home—and Matthews had fallen under 
the spell of his personality. For a little 
while he could understand his mother's 
partiality for the boy, could banish the 
feeling of bitterness that Brydon had roused 
in him—could almost forget that horrible 
moment of shame at the Winsford Match 
when (in sight of the whole school) his 
тога, his friend, had funked miserably. 

“Say. Matthews, what's up? Look at 
those kids! 

Down in the hollow. opposite the farm 
gates. а dozen or so small boys were running 
-excitedly to and fro. 
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* You've nearly done it, old chap," said 
one of the men cheerily at the second stop. 
Take it easy. Well have you in in no 
time now." 

And then, setting his teeth, Neddy made 
the final effort, grazed the balloon's basket, 
was gripped firmly by each arm and hoisted 
in as if he were no heavier than а baby. 

For the next minute or more he merely 
listened to the chatter of the men. He 
stood in the car, leaning against one of them. 
They were amazed and delighted. 

Do you know what you have done, young 
fellow ? " then asked one of them. 

Neddy forced a smile. 

expect I do," he said. But I did it 
because I had to, not because I liked it." 

They laughed at that, and clapped him on 
the back, and told him he was made of true 
British stuff. 

“ You've done what only about one bo in 
a thousand could do," said the one who had 
asked him if he knew what he had done, 
* and in a couple of days all England will be 
proud of you." 

“I don't see why,” said Neddy; and 
then they laughed afresh. 

But business was business, notwithstand. 
ing the excitement of the moment, and after 
some questions about Camberbury Neddy 
was made comfortable in the well of the car 
and encouraged to sleep. He couldn't get 
home that night, and his uncle would have to 
make the best of his anxieties. 

The car swept on in the darkness. The 
glow of the ironworks town disappeared, and 
Neddy fell asleep. 

They woke him at daybreak, and the next 
hour was & splendid one. Then came the 
descent, and after that breakfast in an 
obliging farm-house, and a train journey back 
to Camberbury. 


He didn't return alone. One of the two 


men was а newspaper correspondent, and he 
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THE COWARD: 


A STORY IN TWO CHAPTEBS. 


Bv Miss E. STANLEY. 


CHAPTER II. 


As the two stopped, shading their eyes to 
discern the cause of the evident commotion, 
& shout came up the hillside towards them, 
and one of the boys started to run precipi- 
tately in their direction. 

“ Come on," cried Matthews, there's a 
row оп!” 

For & moment or two the small boy was 
inarticulate from excitement and lack of 
breath, but presently he managed to jerk 
out the gist of the trouble. 


" Farmer Stone—he's caught Powell 
minor—and the ° Brute's' setting him. 
Powell daren't move! He'll die! He's 


going green! He looks awful!“ 

“ Phew!” whistled Matthews, and took 
to his heels down the hill, Brvdon following. 

The Brute" was the farmer's faithful 
companion, a stiff-set Airedale, as big as a 
collic. Wild tales of his marvellous cunning 
and desperate ferocity were current in the 
school. In their numerous encounters with 
Farmer Stone the school always recognised 
the Brute as the most dangerous factor. 

When, at a dead heat, Matthews and 
Brydon reached the hollow, a strange sight 
met their view. 

Outside the gate of the meadow directly 
adjoining the farm-house clustered the awe- 
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wanted to get some local Camberbury colour 
on Neddy's behalf. He had already decided 
upon a sub.title for the column of print of 
which Neddy was to be the hero. ** А Boon 
{ог the Nation " seemed to him rather smart, 
though Neddy himself thought it rather silly. 

They reached the village and the uncle at 
about nine o'clock. The uncle was smoking 
a melancholy pipe at the garden gate. He 
had stood there so long, fretting (though he 
would have confessed this to no one), that his 
timber leg had sunk nearly two inches into 
the ground. But he drew it out with a snap 
at sight of Neddy and the stranger, and was 
as gruff and hard-featured as usual with his 
greeting of Well, and what's the meaning 
of this?“ 

Neddy's nod and smile seemed by no 
means welcome to him; nor yet Neddy's 
quick and calm reply. 

“ Mr. Rogerson—this gentleman— will tell 
you all about it, uncle," he said. And it's 
time I was at work. I've had my break- 
fast." 

He made for the field lane at once. 

“ You come back with you!” cried the 
uncle, but Neddy shook his head and 
vanished round the corner. 


An hour later, however, the captain 
himself turned up at the mill, and, without 
even a ' Good-day for its owner, made 
straight for his nephew, who was shifting 
sawdust. 

He took Neddy affectionately by the ear 
and soon brought a fine light into the boy's 
eyes. 

e You'll do, lad," he said. °“ You're a 
proper Boon, and I’ve something worth 
living for after all. Well done, Edward. 
I can't say more. And now get on with 
your work." 

Then he stumped back as straight as he 
had come. 


struck spectators of Powell minor's terror, 
their fascinated gazes riveted with one 
accord upon his face. 

That miserable young reprobate crouched 
upon his heels in the snow, a few paces from 
the gate, his puffy face livid with fear, his 
mouth open; and cpposite to him, with nose 
on paws, his bright cyes fixed remorselessly 
on the face of his intended victim, lay the 
great Airedale. 

The farmer sat on the low stone wall that 
divided the meadow from his garden and 
smoked a placid pipe, complete master of the 
situation. 

Matthews turned upon him with flashing 
eyes. 

Call your dog off," he demanded, im- 
periously. 

The farmer took his pipe from his lips 
and surveved him leisurely. 

“ Not so fast, young gentleman. Rogers 
just paying off а few scores—ain't you, my 
beauty ?" The animal's thick tail thumped 
once, twioe, appreciatively. but he never 
removed his gaze from the person of wretched 
Powell minor. Twas fine fun last Sat'dy 
to snowball an old man when he was leading 
a skittish mare he couldn't leave hold on, 
warn't it? Fine fun to make her jump, no 
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doubt. Young fools" he burst out with 
sudden heat, ye might have been the death 
o me! But the boot's on t'other leg now. 
How d'ye like it? An' you've a fine com- 
manding way with you, my young bantam. 

Appen your father's Prime Minister or 
Lord 'igh Admiral—or summat o' that 
kind. Call my dog off. eh? Well—tuke 
him off, yourself. He's like 'is old master, 
gentle asa lamb. Wouldn't 'urt a fly—eh, 
Roger? Would you now? 

What shall we до ?"' whispered Matthews 
hurriedly. '' That awful brute !—they say 
he nearly tore a tramp to pieces once. 
Powell will die of sheer fright if he crouches 
there much longer. If we sent for the Head, 
or Inspector Smith, it would be ages be. 
fore——”’ 

He turned away in sudden loathing of 
Brydon’s death-white face. What help was 
а funk in such a pass ? 

* Look here," he began to Farmer Stone— 
but broke off in sheer amazement ! 

Brydon had stepped quickly forward and 
opened the gate—had closed it quietly behind 
him, and was standing inside the field. 

A gasp went up from the astonished 
youngsters. 

He staod quite still a moment, as if con- 
sidering, and then he walked quietly round 
in a wide half-circle that brought him close 
to Powell’s elbow. 

The Brute half rose on his haunches, 
baring his white teeth threateningly ; but 
no sign came from his master, and his nose 
sank down once more between his paws. 

Good dog ! said Brydon, in a clear low 
voice, bending forward a little with inviting 
hand. Good old fellow! 

A long low rumble came from the animal's 
deep throat. 

" Listen, youngster. Slip quietly behind 
те. Take care !—slowly. ГІ stop him if he 
comes at vou. Good dog! Good old fellow! 

The animal's glance had wandered for an 
instant to his master's impassive face, but 
returned now to fix itself on Brydon. He 
looked hard, hard, into the boy’s clear bright 
eves. 

Nice old fellow-——" His hand was 
creeping out towards the Airedale's rough 
head. Nice old fellow. That's right, 
youngster. Now just — walk off-—quietly to 
the far end there's a gate Good dog! 
Good dog ! ” 

But Powell minor, having managed to 
achieve a few yards in silence, had then com- 
pletely lost his nerve. He took to his hecls 
in abject panic, reached the stone wall that 
bordered the field, and with the pent-up 
feelings of the last ten minutes expressed in 
one long howl, tumbled over it into the road 
beyond. 

" Well! You're a good plucked 'un, and 
the dog knows it," sang out the farmer. 
„Right, Roger, old boy. Right, sir! 

Brydon's face was hidden for а moment as 
he bent to caress the Brute." whose paws 
were now planted on his chest, and whose 
tongue stretched out eagerly to reach the 
face of this new-found friend. 

“Well see what your landlord thinks 
about this.“ cried Matthews, indignantly, 
“ you beastly cad, to torture a small kid 
like that! The Head knows Colonel Land- 
rich intimately, and I'll take care 

“Tm off, Matthews.“ 

Brydon was hurrying along the road. 
Matthews had to aprint to overtake him. 

Look here," he began half indignantly, 
“ I wanted to tell that fellow what I thought 
of him. only you . 

The other stopped and clutched his arm. 

" I—I believe I'm going to faint," he 
gasped. 

He leaned against the wall а couple of 
minutes with closed eyes, drawing long 
sobbing breaths, his face white as paper. 


“ All right! I'm better now.“ 
They moved on. 


Sorry I’m such a funk, Matthews. But 
I did feel bad.”’ 
“ Funk!” 


He echoed that one word. and then walked 
on with set face. But he put more hard 
thinking into that brief silence than ever he 
had done in such time before. 

“ Next time anyone calls you a funk, you 
refer 'em to me," he said at last. '* Whatever 
your ' Rugger' form may be, there's no 
other chap in the school would have faced 
that brute like you did. And if vou'll just 
stop and punch me hard for being & narrow- 
minded ass who couldn't see there are 
several kinds of courage, I'll be much 
obliged.” 

He put himself into an inviting posture 
of abject submission, but Brydon shook his 
head with a faint smile, and they walked on. 

“I was horribly frightened,” he said 
suddenly, in a low voice. 

“ So was I. Too frightened to face that 
brute. But you weren't. For the life of 
me," he burst out, as if driven by some over- 
whelming impulse, I can't understand why 
you funk tackling a chap at Rugger.’ He 
can only give you a bruise or two—or, at the 
worst, a shoulder out or a broken bone. 
But that horrid brute—he might have flown 
at your throat! And yet you—you walked 
up to him as if he'd been a kitten. It’s 
beyond me!" 

" [t was that kid's horror. It sent me 
cold inside. He was like а wretched fat 
rabbit ‘ fixed by a boa-constrictor. Ugh! 
his ugly pasty face and staring eyes! I сап 


вее em yet." 


He's not a pretty kid at the best of times. 
Believe he'd have had а fit in two more 
minutes if something hadn't happened." 

* Yes, that was just it. It was a shame 
to torture him—even a fellow like Powell." 

Another short silence, while Matthews 
again thought hard. 

Look here, Brydon, will you play half 
against Deepford next Wednesday ? " 

The other's face flushed crimson. 

„Thanks awfully, Matthews, but it's no 
use. The Committee won't have me. Hayes 
told me so yesterday." 

Won't they ?” said Matthews, grimly. 
* Don't be too sure. There's a full Games 
Committee to-night, and I'm going to let 
them know about the little incident this 
afternoon, and—well ! if they won't have you 
in the team, they'll do without me, that's 
all! But I can't weigh itup. Why in the 
name of Fortune, when а chap's coming full 
tilt &t you, don't you make straight for him, 
low, and think about nothing on earth but 
getting him down! Ah, I have it. You 
shall practise tackling with me—nothing 
but tackling—till you get your nerve. We'll 
get Woods to come bang at you, toc. He's 
not tall, but he's a good solid weight of beef 
to drop оп a chap. That ought to work the 
oracle. And—and——”’ he laughed with an 
odd little catch in his voice. Look here, 
youngster, you'd better prepare to be 

unched well every time you funk, until you 
earn to behave yoursclf better!” 


'The result of Matthews's and Woods's joint 
coaching may be judged from an item in 
the On Dit column of the School Magazine 
some six months later: 

“ It is whispered in football circles that 
Harold Brydon will be the recipient of the 
next Rugby ‘colours.’ [If this be correct, 
we cannot too highly commend the wisdom 
of the choice. 16 will be remembered that 
we have several times lately drawn attention 
in these columns to the speed and dash of this 
promising young player, his fearlessness in 
tackling and the sound character of his 
passes. We consider his general form much 
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superior to that of certain veteran coloura’ 
who may once have been up to football. but 
who should now, we consider, take to Бом 
or golf. or some such quiet middle-agec 
game." —Eb.] 

[FIN1S.] 
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A FOOTBALL SONG. 
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CHILL wind blows іп Ше meadows; 
There's a cloud in the northern sky, 
And see! Through the autumn shadows 
King Cricket goes stumping by. 
For the shortening days gave notice 
Of the time and the hour to yield, 
And e'en as he goes, 
In а stalwart pose 
Stands Footer, commanding the fleld. 


11. 


Then up with the gaals to greet him, 
And give him a welcome cheer; 
Come gallantly forth to meet him, 
And promise a splendid year. 
If laurels adorned your forehead 
When last on his level plain. 
Don’t wear them still, 
But with honest will 
Just prove you can win them again. 


III. 


Or if there was failure attending 
Your efforts — Іеї bygones go, 
Except with a view to amending 
Some error you're prone to show. 
Form up, with good hope, determined 
To prove, as the best men do, 
That there's less in luck 
Than in stalwart pluck 
To carry the victor through. 
JOHN LEA. 


© G 


* Now then, lads, they've been jolly good 
friends to us ; so a hearty cheer for each one, 
and then you'll want a lemon ! " 
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THe “B.O.P.” ENTERTAINER. 


HOW 


HE following is the description of a short 

thought. reading. entertainment. which 

can easily be performed by anyone who is 
prepared to give a little time to practice. 

Betore explaining how the various items 
of the entertainment are performed, I will 
endeavour to tell the reader how it appears 
to a member of the audience, who is not in 
the secret. 

(1) ‘The performer. having explained to 
those present (who are not arranged in any 
special order, but are simply sitting about 
the room, wherever they like) the nature of 
his entertainment, вауз that he is going out 
of the room. and asks that some person. 
chosen by the audience, will. in his absence, 
choose some object, and. without telling him 
what it is. hide it somewhere in the room. 

The thought.reader then leaves the room, 
and when the audience are ready for him, 
they send some gentleman or lady (chosen 
by themselves) to blindfold and lead him in, 
and he. keeping hold of the gentleman's or 
ladv's hand, as the case may be. all the time, 
proceeds to find the object, which he very 
soon does. 

(2) The thought.reader then asks that 
some one, while he is out of the room, will 
choose one book out of a large pile of books 
which are lving on the table, and again he is 
led in blindfolded. and. after a few moments, 
finds the selected book. 

(3) The next part of the entertainment 
appears even more wonderful to the audience. 
The thought-reader, having pinned a piece 
of note-paper on to the wall. asks some one 
to make a hole in it with a pin. and then to 
hide the pin, while he is out of the room. 

He is then led in blindfolded. and finds the 
pin. and the paper on the wall. and then, 
making large circular sweeps with his hand 
round the paper. he slowlv makes them 
smaller and smaller till the pin comes to rest 
opposite the hole, throuzh which he pushes 
it. | 

(4) The applause from this part of the 
entertainment having subsided. the thought- 
reader tells the audience that he is again 
about to leave the room. and he asks that 
while he is absent one of them will arrange 
three or four of the others in a tableau, repre- 
senting. say, а marriage, а love scene. the 
beheading of Marv Queen of Scots, or any- 
thing which suggests itself to them. After 
which he asks that the members of the 
tableau shall resume their former seats. and 
the gentleman who arranged them be sent 
out to blindíold and lead him in. 

After he is led into the room, he keeps 
hold of the gentl:man's hand. and first 
finds any objects, such as a fan, book. chair, 
etc., which have been used in the tableau; 
then he finds the members of the tableau, 
and takes them to the same part of the room 
where they were originally placed, and 
arranges them in exactly the same poses 
as they originally assumed. 

Although the effect of the entertainment is 
so startling to the audience, the experiments 
are quite easy for the thought.reader to 
perform when he knows the secret ; he has 
no accomplice in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but the person whose hand he holds un- 
consciously gives him the clue. For instance, 
in experiment 1, on coming into the room to 
perform such an apparently difficult feat 
as finding an unknown something, from an 
unknown place in the room, the thought- 
reader gets his clue from the person holding 
his hand in the following manner. 


Bv G. G. BLAKE. 


РАКТ 1. 


After asking everyone present to look in 
the direction of the object to be found. and 
to wil] " him to find it, the thought-reade1 
takes a step forward suddenly. and if he is 
trving to go in the wrong direction. he will 
feel a distinct reluctance on the part of the 
po holding his hand to move with him. 

ut if he is going the right way he will go 
with him eagerly. In this way it is quite 
easy to find the part of the room where the 
object is, and if the person holding his hand 
is really wishing him to find the object, 
now that the thought-reader has gof near to 
it. he will grip his hand tightiv. but quite 
unconsciously, during the exc.tement of the 
rest of the experiment. 

The thought-reader, moving his hand about 
very slowly, now touches any objects within 
his reach, and waits for the man holding his 
hand to give him his clue. which he is sure 
unconsciously to do, for directly he touches 
the right object, he will feel him relax 
the tension of his hand, and will also prob- 
ably be told by the audience that he has 
found it. 

Until one has personally made the experi- 
ment, as I have. it is hard to realise what 
an amount of guidance is thus unconsciously 
given. 

Experiments 2 and 3 are performed in the 
samc manner, but, of course, they are rather 
more advanced experiments, and need some 
practice. 

When performing experiment 4.the thought- 
reader will easily be able to tind the objects 
and persons in the way already explained, 
and he will find that they all of them go 
unconsciously to the right spot in the room. 
Having got thus far with the experiment. 
the great thing is for him to make believe 
that he knows exactly how the group із to be 
arranged. He catches hold of one of them 
and lightly presses on his, or her shoulder, 
and he will find that if this person is to re- 
main standing. his light pressure will have no 
effect. whereas, if he is to sit or lie down. 
he will probably do so at oncc. ]f there 
seems to be any difficulty about this one's 
position, it is best to leave him for a little 
while. and get the others in position first, 
and he will then probably be able to guess 
from their positions what this onc ought to be 
doing. 

Then, again, as to putting their arms, etc., 
into position, the thought-reader catches 
hold of one of their arms, and moves it into 
what he considers a likelv position; if he is 


. wrong he will soon notice a reluctance on 


the part of the person to move it. but. if right, 
it will be moved eagerlv, and will remain 
where it is put. 

Of course, the thought-reader needs all 
his wits about him. He can gather much 
from the articles used in the tableau: for 
instance, a paper-knife is just the sort of 
thing that they were likely to use as a dagger 
or sword in a murder tableau. If a chair 
has been used, the inference is that some one 
probably has to sit in it. If a fan was used. 
it probably was held in the right hand of a 
lady, and if а book was used. no doubt some 
one wil! have to hold it in his or her hand, 
and pretend to be reading from it. 

If he holds the book or fan towards the 
right person, he, or she, is sure to take it, 
whereas if he offers it to the wrong one, if 
the latter is really wiling him to arrange 
the group correctly, he will make no attempt 
to take hold of it, or at any rate will do so 
reluctantly. 


TO GIVE A THOUGHT.READING ENTERTAINMENT. 


It is extraordinary how much the members 
of the tableau will do in the way of arranging 
themselves unconsciously, and. when all is 
finished, no one will be more wonder-struck 
with the thought, reader's wonderful powers 
than they themselves are. 

( Го be concluded.) 


AUTUMN FISHING. 
BY J. PAUL TAYLOR. 


T this time of vear we must concern oursel ves chiefly 
with bottom-fishing, the only fish that take a tly 


well now being the salmon (sometimes) and the gray- 
ling. 
much chance for ; and the second is a somewhat scarce 


The first is too noble a quarry for boys to have 


fish, except in a few favoured localities, such as Hants. 
Yorkshire, and Derbyshire, 

A few lines must, however, be devoted to the grav- 
ling, for she is a most ladylike and almot queenly fish, 


апа deserves notice. 


The smaller grayling are nearly alwavs to be found 


in shoals, like dace, and even the large tish are more 
gregarious than trout. 


They will take a small fly pretty freely in bright, 
calm weather, from September to December, but the 


angler must expect many short rises, as this fish lies 


about mid-water instead of on the surface. even when 
feeding on flies, and darts suddenly up to seize (or miss) 
the Пу. Her large back fin (as big as that of a perch, 


but limp) helps her much in this, and her air-bladdee 
is also specially constructed for the purpose. 


The same tackle and similar methods as used for 


trout will answer for gravling, but your line need not 


be quite so strong. as a grayling is less violent in her 


antics than a trout, and also generally smaller, though 


Ive taken them up to nearly 3 Ib. apiece. Two or 
three flies should be used — Wickham's fancy and red 
quill gnat, also black gnat. In Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire a curious fly called a Bloa is very effective. 

Many gravling are also taken with worm or grass- 
hopper. The worm is used on fine tackle and small 
hook. and a little globular white “ float ” is used to 
indicate bites, though it does not float, but is allowed 
to sink or rise as may be desirable. "The natural grass- 
hopper is a good bait, whether sunk or floated, and a 
cone of lead, painted in stripes, is also used success- 
fully sometimes, and is thought to resemble a grass- 
hopper. 

These methods might be applied, I think, to chub 
and roach fishing when water is swift. but we will 
now turn to the orthodox ways of fishing for these and 
other autumn fish, which are now in splendid condition. 

Of these, the roach. which is the most important as 
being the most numerous and the most fished for. has 
been treated of lately under the head of summer fishing. 

Roach-lishing in autumn differs chiefly in that the 
quarry is now found in deeper water. The orthodox 
method of using a tloat and shot and fishing near the 
bottom is now much the best. The principle is to let 
the bait—a small piece of dough or bread paste—pass 
gently along with the stream and as near the bottom 
as uneven beds will allow. Bites will be indicated. 
however slight they аге (and roach are shy biters) bv 
slight movements of the delicate quill float, and must 
be responded to instantly. It is the quickness of wrist 
to do this that distinguishes the good roacher ”' froin 
the common or garden one. 

Ground bait should of course be used, but in modera- 
tion. 

Roach are now fairly good eating, and should 
be taken care of, and, when brought home. cooked 
tery thoroughly in their skins. These will then come 
off when served, and scaling is thus saved. This method 
of cooking is even better with the perch, as that is a very 
һага fish to scale, and much trouble is saved. 

But we must catch him first," as Mrs. Beaton says 
of the hare, and it is now not so easy to catch a perch 
of any considerable size. Truly. when he does take 


The 


vour worm, you will be sure to know it, but his tribe 
have now learned discretion from experience of the 
siiden disappearance of their brothers, and will often 
take only а very tempting live minnow, instead of 
bolting worms as fast as presented, which жаз their 
ancient and most laudable custom. 

Use fairly fine tackle, then, for perch, and either spin 
a dead minnow, which is the moet humane plan, or hook 
alive one through the lip, using no unnecessary cruelty. 
Of course your hooks must be larger than those used 
for roach. Very often, in fishing for perch thus, you 
will take chub, which are much more common and quite 
as greedy. These are very violent at first, but soon 
give in, not having the pluck of a perch. 

A large chub will often take a minnow, and may break 
awar if not humoured at first. It is rather a disappoint- 
ment to find your prize, instead of a handsome and tasty 
perch. is a creat loggerhead, almost useless at table. 

Rarbel fishing is now in its prime, and if you can find 
barbel feeding you will have a good time, provided 
tackle be good. Otherwise they will score off you, for 
the barbel is one of the strongest fish that swiins, and 
grows often to S or 10 lb. weight. Thames and Trent 
and Lea are its rivers, and it is fished for with stout 
tackle and lob worms, and generally refuses to take 
anvthing. If, however, you can locate a shoal of 
barbel (and boys are good at this) it is well worth while 
trving to find them in the humour. You may then get 
half a bundredweight in a few hours. Certainly they 
are almost as nasty to eat as chub, but they give more 
lasting sport. 

Dace are often caught when barbelling. and they are 
generally fine ones (} lb. to J lb.), for the little ones 
don't care for a biz lob worm. 

In the Trent and some other rivers. such as the Cam 
and Lark, bottom fishing for dace is often successful in 
autumn: but in the usual way dace are caucht when 
reaching. In the Thames this is particularly the case, 
the catches being a mixture of small roach and dace, 
the latter preponderating. The Thames method— 
fishing from a punt with a short rod—is better than the 
Lea plan of a long stiff rod from the bank when dace 
are numerous ; but for roach-fishing proper, especially 
when roach are large, the Lea method i3 more effective 
as well as far more artistic. 

In pond-fishing you must be guided by circum- 
stances (and boats, if any), and may probably find the 
&hort rod and running tackle of the Thames and Trent 
Bisher the best. 
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UP IN NORTH 
QUEENSLAND. 


TROPICAL country’s all very well, 
& And tropical scenery's fine, 
But I'd like to know where you can go 
To enioy a peaceful hour or so 
Sixteen degrees from the Line. 


Ive triel the fig trees down on the beach, 
Whose shade an umbrella supplante, 

On that Queensland shore— 

Lut oli, nevermore ! 

For I reckoned without my ante. 


It seemed to me from every branch 
Which yielded its shade so free 

Came green tree ants 

Down singlet and pants, 

And those ants had dropped in to tea. 


No more could I sit on account of my ants, 
so 1 went through the scrub for a stroll ; 
Across the track 

Was a snake in black 

Which I didn't stop to console. 


As sittinz and walkinz were both tabooed 
I went for а wade in the sea, 

Dut a larrikin nigh 

Gave а warning cry, 

“Don’t you tread on a stingaree." è 


To the peaceful shades of our bungalow 
I fled from this game of spoof, 

And found а retreat, 

Despite the heat 


Of its galvanised iron roof. 

. H. DRAPER. 
* Stingaree—A flat fish with a poisonous spike on 
te taii. 
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Boy's Own Paper. 


OUR 
PRIZE COMPETITION 
AWARDS. 


[(THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL Srkiks.] 
(Continued from page 751 of Vol. ХХХІ.) 


VI.—Fretwork Competition. 


By reference to page 144 of our last volume, it will 
be seen that we offered PRIZE-MONEY un to the amount 
of Tira Guineas for the best fretwork panel submitted. 
We rezret to have to report that there was practically 
no competition amongst our readers in the subject. 
But two, indeed, sent in at all. This is a matter for 
regret, as fret-workint is a most interesting hobby, and 
in the earlier davs of the “ B.O.P.” quite а crowd 
would have competed. However, to encourace the two 
who entered, we award prizes and certificates, 


Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 


ARTHUR MIDDLETON, 31 Westbrook Bank, Sharrow 
Vale, Sheffield. 
ALBERT GALE, Hatherden, Andover. Hants. 


VII. Descriptive Competition. 


In this subiect we offered PRIZE-MONRY up to One 
Guinea for the “ Best Descriptive Sketch of where tlie 
Competitor Lives." We append the award: 

Prize—6s. 


Е. A. HAWKINS Myrtle Cottage, 
Tankersley, near Barnsley. 


Pilley Green, 


Prizes—3s. each. 


ERNEST Harpy, 21 Carrington Road, Endcliffe, 
Sheffield. 

KATHLEEN 
Chester. 

NORMAN DUNCAN CUTHBERTSON, 9 Melville Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 

CHARLES D. BAKER, Estate Office, Savernake Forest, 
Marlborough, Wilts. 

PERCIVAL JOHN HOAR, 10 Francis Avenue, Southsea, 


CURLETT, The Mount, Queen's Park, 


CERTIFICATES. 
(Names stand in order of тегі Л 


John Frank Aylesbury, Ash Glen, Kilmersdon Road. 
Radstock, near Bath; Norman Н. Rymer. 234 Boule- 
vard, Hull, Yorks ; Leonard Francis Cannon, 112 New 
City Road, Plaistow, Essex ; Herbert Heath, Poylewell 
Cottage, Lower Farnham Road, Aldershot: Wm. 
Hamer, 21 Regent Street, Lancaster ; Mary Florence 
Hartley, 297 Besserer Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada ; 
G. К. Josyer, Krishnarai Mohalla, Mysore; Frank C. 
Hedger, 116 Hill Lane, Southampton. 


VIII. Drawing Competition. 


In this subject also we offered PRIZE-MONEY up to One 
Guinea for the best pen-and-ink sketch on a half-sheet 
of note-paper or postcard of the most amusing incident 
the competitor had ever witnessed, or could imagine. 


Prize —65. 
FREDK. А. WALKER, 88 Madeley Street, Derby. 


Prizes-—3s. each. 


Joux WILSON KENNEDY, 31 Viewmount Drive, 
Maryhill, Glasgow. 

LEONARD PENNINGTON, 78 Stanley Street. Burslem. 

SIDNEY L. BROMFIELD, Kensington Place. l'ishponds, 
Bristol. 

DUNCAN FORBES, Marine House, Marine Parade, 
Eastbourne. 

JACK W. BURTON, 6 Starley Road, Coventry. 


CERTIFICATES. 


W. Fleming Bewley, 5 Warden Street. Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; Norman Duncan Cuthbertson, 9 Melville Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 


IX. Photographie Competition. 


Here. again. we offered One Guinen PRIZ¥-MONEY, 
for the best photograph, taken in the competitor’s own 
neighbourhood, of any object of interest. We now 
publish our award, 

Prize—6s. 

HENRY GEORGE RAND, 83 Adelaide Road, Wel- 

lington, New Zealand. 


Prizes—3s. each. 


NORMAN HENRY CLUTTERBUCK, 87 Noble Street, 
Chilwell. Geelong, Victoria, Australia. 
R. HEALE, St. Peter's Vicarage, Williton, Somerset. 


J. C. RopWwaY, 48 Braxted Park, Streatham 
Common, S. W. 

C. H. PLATT. c/o V. M. C. X. Sheffield. 

STANLEY JEPSON, Fons House, Cross Street, 
Spalding. 
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CERTIFICATES. 


4. D. Thornton. 11 Вита Street, Nottingham; 
W. Wilson. Wharfdene, Woodrhydding, IIklex. Yorks : 
James A. Gilbert, 15 Castle Road, Grantown-on-Spey ; 
Rowland F. Oxley, 20 Lancaster Street, Barnsley ; 
Arthur Cyri! Thompson, 9 Ardbeg Road, North 
Dulwich, S. F.: Norman R. Olley, 3 College Road, 
Norwich ; Jeseph Hocking, 6 Alverton Terrace, 
Penzance: Tom Gibson, Lint Mailing, Galashiels : 
Edward J. I.. Howard, Alkerton, Church Hill, King's 
Norton ; Ernest James Barrass, 58 Harttield Road, 
Wimbledon: J. R. Adams, 16 Hobart Street, Leicester: 
R. M. Fanstone, 13 The Hundred, Romsey, Hants ; 
Murray Ernest Grant, Orillia, Ontario, Canada. 


Our Weekly Cricket Competitions. 
[Continued ‚тот page 823 of Vol. XXI.] 


No. 2. Pen-and-ink Sketch “ Young 
All-there Going out to Bat.“ 


Prize Ва! Winner. 
FREDERICK A. WALKER, 88 Madeley Street, Derby. 


Consolation Prizes (I. Boy's Own ” Watch). 


J. H. WALSH, Springs Hollows, Stalybridge, Man- 
chester. 

JOHN W. FINCH, 42 Wickham Lane, Plumstead, 
Kent. 

(2. °“ Boy's Own " Knt‘e.) 

WILFRED G. BROWNING, 84 Southmoor Road, 
Oxford. 

LEONARD PENNINGTON, 78 Stanley Street, Burslem. 
Stalls. 

THOMAS DOWELL, 27 Myddleton Street, Carlisle. 

G. P. BROOK, St. Clair," Gaywood Road, King's 
Lynn. 

LEONARD CATON, 9A Hartswood Road, Shepherd's 
Bush, W. 


No. 8.—“ Young All-there Returning with а 
Duck’s Egg.” 
Prize Bat Winner. 
WILFRED G. BROWNING, 84 Southmoor Road, 
Oxford. 
Consolation Prizes (I. Boy's Own " Watch). 
F. А. WALRER, 88 Madeley Street, Derby. 
(2. Boy's Own " Knife.) 


J. H. WALSH, Springs Hollows, Stalybridge, Man- 
chester. 

HARRY JOHNSON, Stratford House," Inkermann 
Street, Wolverhampton. 

KEITH HARGREAVES, 41 Warham Road, Hornsey. N. 


FRED. Н. JELLEY, 14 Carlton Terrace, Swansea, 
©. Wales. 
Н. RILEY, 39 Branksea Street, Fulham. 
$ 


No. 4.— . Butter-fingers” described in 
Humorous Verse. 


Prize Dat Winner. 


WILLIAM TRANTER, 12 Gibson Street, Harpurhey, 
Manchester. 


Consolation Prizes (“ Boy's Окт " Watch). 
В. BRADY, 41 Tate’ Avenue, Belfast. 
В. J. COLE, 3 Peel Street, Earlestown, Newton-le- 
Willows, Lancashire. 
M. X. LEIGH, 22 Frenchay Road, Oxford. 


No. 5.— Mixed Team of Gentlemen and Pro- 
fessionals, as selected by Our Readers, to 
Play the World. 


One hundred and sixty-one competitors sent in lists, 
and the result was as follows: 

Hirst, 159 votes; Hayward, 152 ; Jessop, 149: Fry 
and Lilley, 146 each ; Tyldesley, 118; Blythe, 109 | 
Hobbs, 98; А. О. Jones, 95 ; Maclaren, 90; Rhodes, 78. 

This team was named correctly by : 

MUNGO DUNCAN, 51 Fullarton Street, Kilmarnock, 
N. B. 

JOHN F. GRAHAM, 3 Belvedere Terrace, Avr, N. B. 

W M. P. GREENFIELD, 6 Littletield Lane, Grimsby. 

CLAUDE HAMILTON, Pembroke Road, Baldock, 


Herts. 
Т. Е. HOWELL, 39 Beaufort Street, Brynmawr, 
Breconshire. 


A. R. LIDDELL, 310 Banbury Road, Oxford. 

DUNCAN ALEX МСУКАК, 28 Stewartville Street, 
Partick, Glasgow. 

М. P. SWINSTEAD, 15 Avenue Road, Crouch End, N. 

H. Н. TAskkh, 15 Highbury Quadrant, N. 


The result of the ballot gave the Prize Cricket Bat to 
W M. Р. GREENFIELD. 


A Consolation Prize of a . O. P.“, Watch has 
been awarded to each of the others. Twenty-nine 
competitors named ten of the chosen team correctly. 


(u be continued.) 
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The Burglar's Fright: When the brothers Brown arrived from a late rehearsal of the 
Blankshire Pageant. 
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For {һе King. 
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Not gold pieces, but a handful of pebbles.” 
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CHAPTER IV.—THE BAG OF GOLD. 


ILES drew rein at the white gate of Willow 
Dean. It wasasquare-built, red-brick, 
red.tiled house, mellowed with time, and 
with many long, narrow windows, about 
which clambered creepers, yellow jasmine, 
Scotch rose, and many another of wifich 
Giles did not know the names. 

Behind the house stretched ample farm 
buildings, with softly tinted tiled roofs and 
neatly thatched ricks of hay and corn. To 
the left of the avenue leading to the hall 
door was a pond surrounded by ancient 
willows, which had doubtless given the name 
to the house. 

Evervthing about the place indicated an 
almost over-precise care. The rose trees in 
front of the house were carefully trimmed 
and staked and the grass was cut closely. 
It was all as neat and as orderly as the deck 
of a ship of war. Even the fowls in the 
farmyard seemed to be influenced by the 
generally prevailing order of deportment. 
They went about their business with an air 
of sober orderliness which must have de- 
pressed their wilder brethren of the fields 
and hedges. 

The beauty of the place would have ар- 
pealed irresistibly to an unacquainted eve, 
but to Giles familiarity had almost grown 
into inditference. For many miles round 
there were such houses, and auch gardens, 
not so neat and trim perhaps, but still 
bearing a general resemblance. To him the 
things and places which he did not know, 
the charm of uncertainty, the fascination of 
the unknown, coloured his youthful imagina- 
tion so that the beauty of the things about 
him became drab and uninteresting. 

Thelowing of oattle, the bleating of sheep, 
spoke to him only of bucolic inactivity. 
Beyond the horizon’s verge were cities 
wherein throbbed the pulse of life. Far 
beyond the narrow limits of his father's 
farm a great drama was being enacted, while 
Giles Merton, like a country bumpkin, was 
herding cattle and tending sheep. 

A King's crown, nay, а King’s life even, 
was in the balance, and the Royalist blood 
of the Langdales stirred hotly in Giles's 
veins, urging him from the peaceful and 
honourable toil of Willow Dean, and from 
the daily sameness of herding cattle and 
garnering grain. The sorrowful disappoint- 
ment, not far removed from contempt, of 
Rachel Penderell made the bonds which 
fettered his will still more galling. And 
to-day Rachel’s father had stood between 
him and harm, and had saved his father’s 
money bag. 

When he had unsaddled and groomed his 
horse he took the bag and left the stable. 
As he crossed the yard to the house, he saw 
his father coming towards him, leaning 
upon an oak staff. 

Giles was now in a position of some em- 
barrassment. A large red weal had risen 
on his forehead from the blow struck him 
by one of the cavaliers, and this he was par- 
ticularly anxious to conceal from his father. 
In the dimness of the house—for, like all 
houses of the time, the rooms at Willow 
Dean were dark, since the lattice windows, 
beautiful as they were, admitted but little 
sunlight—Giles hoped his wound would 
escape his father's notice until he had had 
ап opportunity of applying to it some of his 
mother's herb-salve. In the morning, he felt 
confident, near every trace of the blow would 
have disappeared. 

He paused, in doubt, seeing his father 
approach. If he uncovered, the wound 
would be revealed. and if he did not uncover, 
he would do that which he had never before 
dreamed of doing—stand covered in his 
father's presence. 

Giles lifted his cap from his head and then 


drew it more closely over the wound. Then, 
holding the bag in both hands, he gave it to 
his father. 

Done good business, lad?" Reuben 
asked. handling the bag. 

" The corn fetched forty guineas and three 
crowns," Giles answered, " twenty-five from 
Will Masterman and fifteen guineas and three 
crowns from Pete Godwin.“ 

Old Merton's eyes sparkled. 

“Why. "tis none so bad," he chuckled, 
none ко bad. Out of evil cometh good when 
honest folk make a profit. Heard aught of 
news in the town, lad ? " 

" Naught. that was news, but much 
grumbling because of the dearness of corn 
and fears that things might grow worse," 
Giles answered gloomily. 

Reuben clutclied the bag to his breast and 
laughed triumphantly. 

“JI doubt not that they do grumble 
because honest labour finds its reward and 
the worthless go a-begging.“ he said. crush- 
ing an insect under his staff. England 
shall be no longer a land of wasters and 
spenders, but of honest, God-fearing men 
and such as abide by the law. Dear corn— 
and who are they that have made it dear but 
the malignants, since they have sold their 
birth-right for a mess of King's potage. 
When righteous men sought for peace, they 
made themselves ready for battle, and in the 
battle they have been confounded. Take 
the bag to the parlour, Giles ; thou'rt a good 
lad—a good lad, but vet not во good but that 
thou might’st be better—better thou wilt be 
one day." 

Giles took the bag from his father and 
followed him to the house. He noticed with 
sharper attention that the hay-yard was 
still full of last year’s corn and hay, and he 
remembered that many people in the town, 
which he had left во recently, were cold and 
hungry. Was that a judgment upon them 
because they cried ** Long live the King ” ? 

Reuben Merton drew a heavy oak chair 
to the polished table and sat down heavily, 
leaning his staff against the back of the 
chair. Giles set the bag on the table before 
his father, and, drawing back. took his cap 
from his head and waited until the money 
was counted and he had received permission 
to withdraw. 


With a smile of satisfaction the old man 


unbuckled the leathern bag and drew out a 
smaller linen bag tied at the neck with fine 
cord. Unfastening the cord he lifted the bag 
by the extreme ends and there fell out, not 
gold pieces, but a handful of pebbles, which 
rattled and rolled upon the polished surface 
of the table. 


CHAPTER V.—SUSPICION. 


THE glow of pleasure on Reuben Merton’s 
face faded into a grey pallor. With an 
almost pathetic and bewildered incredulity 
he stared at the empty bag and the worthless 
stones which had taken the place of his 
treasured guineas. Then he turned his grey 
face towards his son. 

„Giles,“ he said in a harsh whisper, “ Giles, 
lad, is it thus thou wouldst mock thy old 
father.“ 

The sound of weakening, the first he had 
ever heard in his father's voice, roused Giles 
from the stupefaction into which he had 
fallen at sight of so great and so unexpected 
а calamity. 

" Моск!” he exclaimed. If there be 
mockery in it then both of us are mocked, 
since with my own hands I put the gold and 
silver into the bag." 

“ These are neither gold nor silver, but 
common and worthless stones," Reuben 
Merton repeated, passing his fingers over the 
pebbles. “ Tell me, where are the golden 
guineas ? ” 
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That I cannot tell.“ Giles answered. t. 
eyes fixed on the empty wallet; but a 
instant ago and I would have pledged r. 
life that they were in that bag." 

The old man's eyes narrowed, and frn: 
out them shone a sudden gleam of suspicicr. 
Had the gentle blood of the Laneda- 
blending with that of the stout Mertor: 
yeomen simple and steadfast for thre 
hundred years, produced a traitor on tc 
hearth ? The thought was bitter to oi 
Merton's pride. 

Lad. lad," he exclaimed, turning in h: 
chair and regarding his son almost appea. 
ingly. " on many things we are not agree. 
but whether the King or Parliament is г 
the right, tis an ill day when a son betra; 
his own father.” 

The charge stung Giles to the quick ап! 
the blood tlew to his cheeks. He drew hir 
self up and threw back his head proudly. 

" Had there been for every one a hundred 
пау a thousand guineas, they had not шай 
G son a thief and traitor,” he broke ov 

otly. "Give me leave to go from here. an: 
if I live you shall have ten for every guine 
that was in the bag. That shall be my det 
to you since you would have it in money ar: 
not in love. Since you doubt my honour. 
this is no place for me. Give me your leav: 
to go.“ 

The old man was somewhat abashed by hi 
son's anger. He lifted his right hand depre- 
„ while a sour smile played about bi- 

ps. 
" Hold your peace, lad," he exclaimed: 
tis no time to prate thus when the rogue 
are to be found who have stolen the gold. 
With God's help I shall yet make them rv 
these pebbles with which they have mocked 
my thrift. Forty golden guineas and mor. 
and naught in their place but these sorry 
and worthless stones. Where is your spirit. 
lad, that. you take this wrong so meekly and 
prate of honour and flight in the same breath: 
Out upon you for a faint heart; neither 
your mother's nor yet your father’s bree 
would have borne such an affront so tamelr. 
With what rascals have you been loitering ` 
Perchance they spoke well of the King, anc 
so stole your foolish wits and my mone 
together.“ 

Giles moistened his dry lips and brushe 
back the hair from his brow. The simp! 
truth would exonerate him, but how couk 
he tell it? Bad blood enough and to spar 
was between his father and the Penderell:: 
if he told the truth, and all that he suspecte: 
and feared, he knew not what evil mich: 
follow. So he stood silent, his troubled eye 
looking into the impatient scrutinising fac 
of his father. Then it was that the old mar. 
suddenly marked the wound on his son: 
brow. 

" Whence got you that?” he cried. 
* What mischance led you to brawl when vov 
carried forty guineas in gold.“ 

„was no brawl," Giles answered proudly. 
“but an unfair combat against two tha 
were armed, and me that had but my riding- 
whip." 

“ And so they took the gold!” the ok 
man cried out. Why durst not have said S 
at the beginning ? " 

“JI know not if they took the gold. nor 
who has taken it," Giles answered wearily : 
“until I saw the bag opened I thought the 
gold lay safe within it.” 

Reuben Merton watched his son's face 
still with & certain suspiciousness, and vet 
not altogether without admiration becaus 
he was so slow to defend himself, as another 
might have done in the face of so plain ar 
accusation. Not for the first time by mans 
did he feel that his son was alien to him 
acting under а mysterious hereditary 
influence in which ће himself seemed to have 
no part. 
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** "T was a sore blow," he said reflectively, 
** but how did you recover the bag ? " 

The colour came back to the youth's pale 
cheeks. Whatever befell, he must keep the 
naine of Penderell out of the matter. 

Some yokels came halloing from the 
fields to my help," he answered slowly. 
** When I came to my senses they lifted me 
up and gave me the bag—it was fastened 
аз you saw it—after that I rode hither as 
fast as I could." 

And the rogues who waylaid you, would 
you know them again?“ 

“ I doubt not I should, and I hope to be 
even with them yet, but not here, for I think 
they will not come hither again for long, 
if ever." Giles made answer, trusting that 
his father would not press the matter 
further. 

And the yokel who gave you the bag, 
think you you would know him again?” 
the older man persisted, watching his son’s 
face narrowly. 

“ I took little note of him, for sooth to 
вау my head swam so that I could not see 
clearly." Giles rejoined. ** In truth. so glad 
was I to recover the bag that I took little 
thought of aught else. There were many of 
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them—near a score, to my thinking—and none 
differed greatly from the other. "Twas a sad 
mischance, and I so proud to have brought 
the guineas home. et the world is wide, 
and if you will break my fetters I will repay 
the loss a hundredfold. Tis the free bird 
that soars the highest. Break my fetters 
and——’’ 

Break your mother’s heart," burst out 
the elder man passionately. '' А hundred 
times would I have bidden you begone since 
the day I first saw your eyes roaming— 
roaming away from the pleasant places of 
the earth—the peace of home, the familiar 
sweet places where the cattle low in the even- 
tide, and the sheep bleat happy in their 
pasturage, and the homestead calls in the 
dusk to supper and prayer after the day's 
toi. Lad, lad, 'tis but the hard.beaten 
soldier has felt the lack of such things, the 
lack of home and of wife and of child, when 
his heart was hungry and his stomach ached 
for food. "Tis only he perchance who sets 
store by the good things which God in His 
mercy has set before even the least worthy.” 

As Reuben Merton spoke his eyes gleamed 
and his harsh features were suddenly illu- 
mined. Giles looked at his father in 
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wonder. For an instant they appeared to 
come closer together. In that moment of 
transfiguration gold and the love of it had 
no part in the being of Reuben Merton. 
But the moment passed, and with it went 
the brief glimpse of Reuben Merton's inner, 
rarely revealed, nature. 

Whilst Giles was finding words to express 
his thoughts in sympathy with his father's 
expression the older man returned quickly 
to his everyday self. 

“ Here be forty worthless pebbles," he said 
slowly, half to himself and not directly 
addressing his son—* forty worthless pebbles 
in the place of golden guincas; forty and 
more pebbles good for naught save for a 
child to play with. And yet perchance better 
than a plaything if used aright. Take them, 
lad, and keep them until you find some fitting 
use for them." 

Reuben Merton poured the pebbles back 
into the bag, tied it carefully at the neck, 
and handed it to his son. 

Then. rising from his seat and taking his 
heavy staff, he limped slowly from the room, 
leaving Giles with a frowning and perplexed 
brow holding the bag of pebbles in his hand. 


( To be continued.) 
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THE LANTERN-BEARERS: 


A STORY OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


«c Ww аге you ?" she cried imperiously, 
and no whit abashed at the sight of 
us. 

I’ve said she was a little girl.” So she 
was, but quite as big as Rorie McFoy. I 
wasn’t so very big myself—then. She had 
the most beautiful golden-brown colour, two 
big saucy eyes, and such a lot of wavy black 
hair! She didn’t seem to mind a bit for 
wind, or spray, or sun, or green seas, or any- 
thing. She just stood there, half out of the 
water, half in, and looked Colin and me over 
in the coolest way you can imagine. You 
should have seen Colin’s face ! 

What is your name ? ” she asked, nod- 
ding at me. 


Robinson Crusoe," I said. What's 
yours ? ” 
"I was Undine in the sea; now I'm 


Pocahontas,” and she came out all a-drip 
from the waves and stood on the shore. 
* What's your real name ? ” 

Rorie Mo Foy.“ 

< Really ? ” 

[17 Y es." 

** Rory " She turned the name over 
on her tongue, and then made a funny face. 
* Horrid! I don't like it," she cried, and 
stamped her bare white foot on the yellow 
sands. 

That flustered me like anything, but I 
only said. Well, what's your real name?“ 

* Guess!" And she put her finger to her 
lip. jerked her head on one side, and grinned 
at me. 

So I guessed—Mary, Annie, Mamie, 
Jeanie, Maggie, Eva, Gladys, Fanny, Dora, 
Etty—plus heaps more, but she only shook 
her head and laughed. 

** What ts it, then? ” I asked, boiling with 
impatience. 

** Won't tell you ! ” she said, drolling with 


me. 
** Oh, but that's not fair!" I protested. 


By WiLLIAM A. Bryce, 


Author of "The Golden Astrolabe," “ The Reavers,” etc. 
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CHAPTER III.—' MON PERE EST——’ 


“ I told you mine. You, fiongal, should tell 
me yours.”’ 

“ Fiongal ?“ she 
„What's fiongal ? ” 

“ Why, don’t you know Gaelic ?”’ I said 
disappointedly. Are you English ? Fiongal 
is Gaelic for beautiful stranger,’ of course.“ 

“Is it?” she cried, quite delighted. 
“Then you may call me Fiongal, if you 
please.“ 

All right," I agreed. But look here; 
where have you come from ? I took you for 
& mermaid at first, coming out of the sea like 
that. Where do your people live, and what's 
their name? 

She tossed her head, then went off into 
& sudden peal of girlish laughter, and ended 
by singing in a language which seemed strange 
to me at that time, but has since been 
familiar enough : 


echoed scornfully. 


* * Mon pere est oiseau, 
Ma mére est oiselle, 
Je passe l'eau sans nacelle ; 
Je passe l'eau sans bateau. 
Ma mere est oiselle, 
Mon pere est —-' 9 


" What's he doing?" she demanded 
abruptly, pointing at the astonished Colin, 
who was still on his knees, with the packing- 
needle driven half through my knickers. 

" Oh, he's mending my Colin!" I 
cried, in my very best book English, get 
you up and pay your respects to the lady 
this instant! 

Colin rose, scratching his head and peering 
at Fiongal over his great horn spectacles. 
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9 “My father is a bird, 
My mother is a bird. 
I cross the water without a barque ; 
I cross the water without a boat. 
My mother is a bird, 
My father is——” 


“It will be a little girl-child.” he kept 
muttering in Gaelic; a little girl-child out 
of the sea. 

It was funny to watch him. Fiongal gave 
him а curtsey. and he put his hand up to the 
forelock that wasn't there. "Then she noticed 
the half-knitted sock lying on the stone, 
pounced on it gleefully, clicked the necdles 
together, and knitted а dozen stitches before 
you could wink twice—almost. 

Colin Gabbert, I believe, was hers heart 
and soul from that instant. He beamed so 
that you could hardly see his spectacles for 
wrinkles, and they (the spectacles, I mean) 
were big enough, in all conscience ! 

“ What is this? asked Fiongalof a sudden. 
She had laid down the stocking and picked 
up a fragile white object from the beach. 

** Sea-bird's skull," I informed her. 

“Oh!” and she made haste to fling it 
into the water. 

“Tve got a man's one," I said, tossing a 
pebble after the sea-bird's skull. 

“ A man's what? 


** Skull.” 

“ How horrid ! ” 

" It's not. I found it. I made a money- 
box of it." 


“І think you're a very nasty Scotch 
boy. What did you say your name was? 

" Chingachgook.” 

“ Oh. you didn't! 
something.“ 

* Well, Rorie Me Foy.“ 

Then come, Rory McFoy, and I'll show 
you something." 

So saying, this queer girl led me, as if she 
had known Fladdivore all her life, eastward 
along the warm soft sand to where the crags 
rose high overhead, ribbed like a sea wall and 
pierced everywhere by rugged. winding 
gullies. Over the machars, over the tumbled 
knolls and white drifts of sand.shell. where 
the tussac grass found root, past clumps of 


You said Ror—Rory 
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canna-down that waved in the wind, on to 
the rocky floor of а natural passage-way 
between the cliffs. 

Fiongal went at a sharp run, and I had 
ado to keep up with her. Colin lumbered 
along behind. Sea-larks hung twittering 
above, and now and again, when we un- 
consciously neared a nest, one snapped his 
song in the middle and dropped like a stone 
to mislead us. 

Rabbits watched us go by, and the very 
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young ones flicked their white tails and 
scurried to earth; while their elders sat up 
and twitched apprehensive noses till we 
passed out of sight. 

Down the gully Fiongal dashed, her dark 
locks flying out behind and her white feet 
twinkling under the navy-blue skirt of her 
bathing-dress. The sight of a starfish brought 
her to a stop, but only for a moment, and 
then away she flashed over the brown 
furrowed sand to the sea. 
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This brought us to the landward aide of 
Fladdivore. Here great detached rocks of 
granite, large as two-storey houses, go down 
in troops into the water, like cattle on a 
summer's day. And now I saw what the 
" something" was that Fiongal wished to 
show me. 

It was a white-sailed yacht, lying becalmed 
under the lee of one of the huge granite 
blocks. 

( To be continued.) 


THE HAWKINSES: FATHER, AUNT & TWO BOYS. 


By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 


III.— A LITTLE SHOPPING. 


NU WEE T 
5 
utt. 


How Thoughtful ! 


JONES MINOR (at the Zoo): “1 shall keep this green apple for myself. 


сөз 


giviug Aim the stomach -ache ! " 
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"[ WISH you'd take the boys somewhere 
this morning, Millicent ; I've got to 
attend to some business in the City myself," 
said Colonel Hawkins to his sister the morn- 
ing after their arrival in London from 
Plyinouth. 

“TI want to go fishing, don’t you, Dick ? ” 
said Willie promptly. 

Dick had his mouth full of bread and 
jam, or, rather, jam and bread, but he some- 
how managed to blurt out, Yes, rather." 

“ Fishing, sir!" exclaimed the colonel 
testily, looking up from his paper, first at 
one boy and then at the other. Rot and 
rubbish! Whoever heard of people fishing 
in the middle of London. You're not to 

. even think of unpacking your rods until we 
go away to the country. Нат!” 

* No," chimed in Miss Millicent, as her 
brother disappeared behind the Times, 
" you're not to touch those horrible 
fishing-net rods on any account whatever. 
I can't bear to think of your having such 
things about, and I mean to put corks on 
all the hooks as soon as they're unpacked. 
I remember hearing about a little girl who 
got a fish-hook in her finger, and died а week 
afterwards from measles. I knew her aunt 
quite well. She was a Miss O’Minchin, and 
her brother wrote some very interesting 
memoirs about his experiences in the 
Crimean War. What was the date of the 
Crimean War, Willie ? " 


I wouldn't like to take the chance of 
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„don't know," replied Willie, who was 
by no means impressed by the tragic story of 
Miss O'Minchin's niece, and whose mind 
still ran on the possibilities of the piscatorial 
art іп the heart of London; but I wish vou 
wouldn't spoil our only pleasure in life. 
There's nothing to do if we are not allowed 
to fish. What can we do?” he added, 
plaintively. 

* You can stop that row, sir," cried his 
father; and you can go away and get 
ready to go out with your aunt. Perhaps 
she'll take you to Damage's. What do you 
think, Millicent ? " 

Miss Millicent thought she might, “ if they 
promised faithfully to be good little boys,” 
and that promise having been easily ex- 
tracted, the three shortly afterwards set 
out Holbornwards. 

This was the first occasion on which Miss 
Millicent had been left in sole charge of Dick 
and Willie, and therefore she was naturally 
rather nervous, while, to add to her troubles 
and fears, it was an accepted fact in her mind 
that half the population of London was 
composed of pickpockets with determined 
designs on the other half’s purses. She 
explained this truly awful state of affairs 
to the boys, giving, by way of example, in- 
stances in which both she and other maiden 
ladies had been shadowed by ruffianly 
scoundrels for the sake of their worldly 
wealth. 


All this impressed the boys so much that, 
when they and their aunt boarded an 
omnibus in Oxford Street, they were both 
very much on the qui vive, and Dick imme- 
diately had his suspicions of а man with а 
flat nose who was sitting opposite them. 

Do you think that man's a pickpocket, 
auntie ? " he inquired, in a very loud sort of 
stage whisper. * Look at his nose. 

The man evidently caught the word 
" nose," for he shuffled his feet uneasily 
and began to look exceedingly annoved. 

Hush! dear," returned Miss Millicent, 
in an almost equally audible tone, and 
grabbing her purse more determinedly than 
ever. Very likely he is; he has a criminal 
face. But don't let him see we're talking 
about him. Hush !—don’t look at him, and 
then he won't notice us so much." 

But Dick and Willie stared at the unfor- 
tunate flat-nosed nian (who was reallv a 
most respectable member of the community, 
and a policeman off duty) so much, that they 
obviously made him feel uncomfortable, 
and when they got out at Damage's he said, 
“ Good riddance! Where's yer manners! 
Lost 'em ? " in a very unfriendly way. 

That immediately confirmed any lingering 
doubts with regard to his modus vivendi in 
their minds, and so great was their hurry to 
quit the 'bus that Willie walked over the 
conductor's feet on his way out. 

This by no means pleased the conductor, 
and he said so in no measured terms ; but 
all thoughts of flat-nosed pickpockets and 
displeased "bus conductors instantly vanished 
from the boys' minds directly they saw the 
alluring display of excellent things in the 
windows of the great Holborn shop. 

* Oh, how ripping ! I'm going to buy one 
of those air-guns," exclaimed the enraptured 
Willie. ** Come on inside, auntie," while Dick 
loudly announced his intention of purchasing 
a set of boxing-gloves. 

“ Oh, dear, no, not on any account," cried 
their aunt, shrilly, as she followed them 
inside. I won't have you have guns or 
prize-fighters' gloves. I wouldn't stay in 
the house with such things for one instant. 
They are most horribly dangerous, and vou 
would be certain to maim yourselves and 
everyone else; and Oh, will you direct 
us to the Boys' Department ? " she went on, 
suddenly addressing a shopwalker. 

* Boys’ Department? Les, 
second floor upstairs." 


madam, 


Thither the trio proceeded, Miss Millicent 


expatiating on the horrors of air-guns, 
“ prize-fighters’ gloves," and @uchlike dark 
inventions ; Dick and Willie doing their 
double best to assure her that father 
wouldn't mind," that they had tons of 
them in India, and that altogether the 
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articles in question were without doubt 
the most harmless and to-be-desired things 
extant. 

By the time all these arguments had been 
advanoed they had reached the Boys’ 
Department," and а simultaneous cry of 
dismay came from both Dick and Willie 
when thev saw nothing but rolls of cloth and 
stacks of ready-made clothing about. 

“ Why!” exclaimed the latter, there's 
nothing but beastly old clothes here. I'm 
going downstairs again.“ 

Without another word he and Dick turned 
and clattered away, leaving Miss Millicent 
to follow as best she could. With a nervous 
little groan she began to retrace her steps, 
but when she reached the ground floor once 
more there was no sign of the boys. With 
a sinking heart Miss Millicent inquired of 
the shopwalker if he had seen them. 

" Yes, madam,” replied that elegant 
person, they went through in that direc- 
tion a minute ago. They can't have gone 
very far vet.” 

Miss Millicent immediately hurried off 
in the direction indicated, but though she 
looked carefully into every fresh department 
which she came to of the huge building, and 
asked at least half a dozen people vague 
questions about two boys," it was almost 
ten minutes before she came upon them. 
They were apparently on the point of buying 
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„ DESPATC HES.“ 


Г was about eight o'clock оп a June morn- 
ing in 1901. All was stir and bustle in 
the encampment of one of the numerous 
British mobile columns engaged in the harass- 
ing work of stamping out the embers of the 
guerilla warfare which, for over a year, had 
flickered up and down the Eastern Transvaal. 
Strings of horses were being led down to 
water at the stream on whose banks the camp 
was pitched ; over numerous fires water was 
boiling merrily in readiness for the morning 
coffee which, with à scanty ration of biscuit, 
formed breakfast for the troops. Here and 
there a man was engaged in an attempt to 
patch some worn and tattered garment, 
whilst the yells of Zulu“ boys " tending their 
teams of refractory mules added a character- 
istic note to the medley of camp noises. Over- 
head the sun shone brightly in a deep blue, 
cloudless sky, mellowing with his rays the 
winter briskness of the glorious air of the 
High Veldt, and giving little hint of the noon- 
day heat to follow. 

The little force was about 1.400 strong, and 
comprised two regiments of mounted irregu- 
lars with three coin panies of regular mounted 
infantry—“ Ikonas,” to give them the nick- 
name by which they were known throughout 
the army. The fighting force was completed 
by half a battery of Field Artillery with four 
үш whilst transport was represented 
у a limited number of mule waggons. 


Major-General Rutland, the commander 
of the column, was a fine specimen of the 
tvpe of general evolved during the course of 
the long-drawn-out campaign. Не did not 

‘lieve in parading up and down alongside 
the railway, or clinging close to the various 
chains of blockhouses at that time just begin- 
ning to spread in gridiron lines across the out- 
lying districte. Instead, he kept his troops 
constantly on the open veldt, moving swiftly 
in chase of the numerous isolated marauding 
bands of ‘ non-surrenders." His penchant 
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а most expensive and elaborate game of 
table cricket— utterly regardless and indif- 
ferent as to who paid for it, seemingly—at the 
moment when their aunt discovered them. 

“ Oh, how dare you run away like this!” 
she cried, greatly to the astonishment of the 
shopman, who was explaining the intricacies 
of the game. I have been trapesing about 
all over the place looking for you, and I am 
very angry indeed. No, vou may not have 
that game, but you're to come straight home 
with me and explain to father how dis- 
gracefully you've behaved. I hope hell 
give you a downright good scolding,” 
finished Miss Millicent severely. 

And with this semi-threat held over their 
heads she hurried the boys out of the shop 
and into a cab, giving the cabman strict 
injunctions to drive carefully, and not “ to 
race." 

Colonel Hawkins did not come in to lunch, 
and when he did arrive, about tea-time, he 
brought in two parcels with him. 

„These have just come from Damage’s, 
Millicent,” he said. Something the boys 
bought, I suppose? Fifteen and sixpence 
to рау. Is that right? 

From Damages? " exclaimed his sister. 
“ Му we didn't buy anything there. We 
did go in, but the boys ran away from me, 
and I wouldn't allow them to get anything 
asa punishment. There must be a mistake." 
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By GEORGE LEVER. 


for night marches had, in fact, earned for him 
among his Zulu transport drivers a native 
sobriquet which, translated into English, 
meant The Elephant who walks by Night." 

On this particular morning General Rut- 
land was seated in his tent, thoughtfully 
examining a map of the district in which his 
column was operating. 

“ You are sure Van Rensburg is loyal? 
he said, looking up at his Chief of Staff. Major 
Sinclair, who stood attentively at his side. 

“ Yes, General," replied the Major. He 
is one of our most reliable guides, and we 
have never yet had any cause to doubt 
him." 

Quite so," rejoined the General, but, 
unfortunately, the loyalty of the ‘tame 
Boer' is always rather open to question, 
judging by sundry ‘ regrettable incidents’ 
we hear of from time to time. However, 
I am prepared to risk his information being 
accurate on the chance that it may enable 
us to lay hands on slim old Commandant 
Maant je. 

If we could do that, sir," said Major 
Sinclair. I think we could safely say that 
this particular district would be completely 
pacified.” 

“ Old Maantje is decidedly one of the most 
elusive of all the irreconcilables who still keep 
going." said the General. What strength 
did Van Rensburg report he had with him У ” 

* Four hundred or thereabouts, sir." 

Just а nice little lot to tackle, provided 
they remain in laager where they are until 
we can round them up. But the chief difh- 
culty is to close on them before they get wind 
of our intentions," the General went on, 
thoughtfully. If Collins’ column could get 
round to the north, whilst we took them from 


.the south, I don't think Maantje's crowd 


would trouble us any further." 
** General Collins was about two miles the 
other side of Grau Kop yesterday morning, 
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Hum !—ran away, did they ? Hum!— 
well, I'll just see what's in the parcels, and 
then—— Hum !—an air-gun and a pair 
of boxing-gloves; I 4 

“What!” cried Miss Millicent; “ air- 
gloves and boxing-guns—I mean, boxing- 
air Be quiet at once, Willie !—you know 
very well what I mean. How dare you laugh, 
sir most rude of you! The very things I 
forbade them to buy, Arthur. Oh, how 
dreadful! I won't remain in the house with 
the terrible things another instant." 

During these somewhat incoherent re- 
marks, Colonel Hawkins had been quickly 
putting two and two together, and when his 
sister stopped for a moment and allowed him 
to get а word in, he observed that for their 
infamous conduct in running away from their 
aunt and giving casual orders on their own 
responsibility, the bovs should not only lose 
the offending articles (which would be sent 
back at once), but that each should also for- 
feit the half-sovereign which he had given 
Miss Millicent to spend for them. 

At which sad news there was, needless 
to say, much railing and wailing from the 
couple chiefly concerned; but why they 
should brand their aunt as a sneak was not 
quite obvious, and fully deserved their 
father's immediate mandate concerning 


€ bed. 


(To be continued.) 
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General.“ said the Major. But how could 
we communicate with him ? " 

“ Yes, it's a terrible mishap to have lost 
in that drift yesterday the only two helios we 
had, said the General. frowning. '' I wonder 
if à man would stand any chance of getting 
through,” he continued, after a pause. I be- 
lieve young Dawson would if anyone could." 

" [t would be very risky, sir," was the 
reply. There seem a lot of small parties 
out since the blockhouse line has been pushed 
beyond Wildebeeste Spruit.” 

“Well, Ill give Corporal Dawson the 
chance of trying to get through," decided the 
General. Kindly send him here, Major." 

“Very good. sir," answered Sinclair, 
saluting as he went out. 

General Rutland took a sheet of thin 
paper, and wrote in cypher the particulars 
he had received from his Dutch scout 
regarding Commandant Maantjes laager, 
adding his proposed plan and route, and 
requesting his colleague's co-operation in 
completing the work of encircling the little 
band of desperate Boers. He had just 
finished writing as Major Sinclair returned, 
followed by the man to whom the hazardous 
enterprise of delivering the important 
despatch was to be entrusted. 

Jimmy Dawson was one of the regiment 
of irregulars known as Dallison's Horse, 
which formed a large portion of General 
Rutland's conmand. He was of medium 
height, tanned and alert-looking. with 
endurance written in every line of his spare 
sinewy figure. Some months previously his 
cool intrepidity whilst pursuing some Boer 
waggons had attracted Colonel Dallison's 
notice, and, when one of the Staff orderlies 
was drowned while endeavouring to cross а 
flooded drift, the Colonel had recommended 
Dawson to fill the vacancy. The corporal 
had fully justified his Colonel's confidence 
and earned the General's approbation by the 
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manner in which he had performed his 
various duties. 

Corporal Dawson,” said the General, “I 
want you to undertake a rather dangerous 
but most important piece of work. It is of 
such а nature that 1 would prefer to first 
explain what I want done, and then leave 
you to decide whether you can undertake it." 

«TIl volunteer for it, General, whatever 
it is," was the prompt response. “If you 
will give me my orders, I can start in ten 
minutes." 

“ Very good," said General Rutland, 
glancing at him approvingly. “ Last night 
one of our Dutch scouts located Maantje's 
laager. I want to capture it, but my force 
is not strong enough to surround it unaided. 
General Collins’ column is camped beyond 
Grau Kop, and if he could move out to-night 
and surround the enemy on the northern 
side whilst I close in from the south, Maantje 
would find himself in a trap from which there 
would be no escape. Our heliographs, un- 
fortunately, were both lost in Grootpan 
Drift yesterday, so my only method of com- 
munication with General Collins is by letter. 
The despatch is ready here, and I trust you 
will be able to deliver it.” 

It won t be my fault if I fail to do so, sir, 
said the orderly. 

Perhaps I had better just tell you' my 
arrangements, in case anything should happen 
to the letter," continued the General. 
* Maantje is laagered at Paul Grobler's 
farm at  Wonderfontein on this side 
of the Zingwelo River. My column moves 
out of camp to-night, an hour after sunset, 
leaving all the guns here with one company 
of M.I.sas escort. I hope to be able to sur- 
prise whatever sentries the Boers may have 
posted, and rush their laager E 
sunrise. I trust General Collins will be able 
to complete the cordon by crossing the 
Zingwelo before dawn, and thus hold the 
northern side secure. A single rifle shot is 
to be the signal for attack.” 

“I understand quite clearly, General," 
said Dawson. *'' How far is Grau Kop from 
here? 

The General stepped outside the tent. 

That's Grau Кор,” he said, indicating 
a typical flat-topped hill visible to the north- 
west. It's about two hours’ steady ride, 
and, as far as we know, General Collins is 
camped about two miles beyond.” 

" Well, sir," rejoined Dawson, I can't 
miss my way. Providing my horse holds out 
and no stray snipers happen to wing me, 
you can rely on General Collins getting that 
despatch before midday.” 

“ Got a good horse, corporal ? ” queried 
the General. 

Very fair, sir; good enough for that dis- 
tance any way." 

Take any horse you care to choose from 
the column, ordered the General. I don't 
want my plans to go astray for the sake of a 
horse.“ 

Dawson reflected for a moment, and then 
looked up with a slight smile in the corner 
of his mouth. Can I have Asher, then, 
General? 

At this the General looked rather blank, 
and Major Sinclair could scarcely repress a 
laugh at the corporal's cool audacity. For 
Asher was General Rutland's own pet charger 
—a splendid grey hunter which had accom- 
panied him from England. 

“Oh, well," he laughed, I said “апу 
horse,' so I suppose I cannot go back on my 
own order! But, look here, corporal, don't 
bring Asher back damaged, or I shall get a 
new orderly." 

If Asher gets damaged, General," replied 
Dawson, a trifle grimly, '* you'll need а new 
charger and а new orderly as well!“ 

" Well, we won't talk about that at pre- 
sent," said the General. Tell Peters to get 
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Asher saddled, and be ready to start yourself 
in ten minutes." 

Dawson saluted and left the tent. 

* Good man that, said General Rutland. 
„Hope he'll get through.” 

“1 think hell manage it, sir," replied 
Major Sinclair. 

In ten minutes Dawson returned to head- 
quarters, where Peters, the General's groom, 
was holding Asher ready saddled. 

" Here are your despatches, corporal," 
said the General, handing him а small sealed 
package. *''Ihope to have you rejoin me at 
Maantje's laager to-morrow morning." 

As Dawson swung into his saddle, the 
General came to the doorway of his tent. 
Good luck, Dawson, he said, holding out 
his hand, '* God speed." 

The corporal grasped the General's hand. 

“ Til do my best, sir," he said simply. 

Down through the camp he rode past 
the long lines of tethered ^orses contentedly 
munching their morning corn— past the 
scattered blanket shelters ої the troopers— 

t the artillerymen busily cleaning their 

loved guns. On the outskirte of the camp 

he met his specia! chum, Frank Reid of 
Dallison's, returning from out post duty. 

“ Hullo, Jimmy!” cried Frank. out fora 
tour on the guv nor's pet horse? 

** Touring s the word, old chap," answered 
Dawson. “I'm out on business—urgent, 
pressing, immediate—that's те!” 

" Where are you off to ? " asked Reid. 

Out beyond Grau Kop to find Collins. 
Keep it mum, Frank." 

" Right ho, Jimmy ! Toughish job on your 
own, though. Take you a couple hours at least 
even if no brethren ' want to stop and have 
a friendly chat with you on the way.“ 

" Yes," said Dawson, with a short laugh. 
“This is my busy morning. I'm not at 
home to any callers. So long, old son," he 
&dded, reaching down a hand to his chum. 

“ Good luck, Jimmy. Don't bust Asher 
up!" was Reid's cheery answer. 

Dawson waved his hand in response as 
he shook the grey into & trot. He rode out 
past the outlying mounted picquets into the 
loneliness and unknown dangers of the veldt. 

At the top of the first rise he set Asher to 
а steady swinging canter, the gallant horse 
Stretching out as though he knew that nis 
rider was bound on an errand of more than 
ordinary importance. Ahead there seemed 
nothing moving, save an aasvogel (vulture) 
slowly circling aloft. whilst two or three others 
were flapping on the ground ав they gorged 
themselves on the carcass of a dead trek-ox. 
Dawson's eyes swept keenly right and left, 
but no danger appeared to be in sight. Asher 
cantered on with a long steady stride, picking 
his way through the numerous antheaps and 
carefully avoiding possible hoof traps in the 
frequent deep cracks on the surface of the 
sunbaked ground. 

Down the gentle slope they swung, up the 
other side, and onward. The exhilaration 
of the pure clear air of the glorious High 
Veldt, combined with the strong, rhythinic 
movement of the splendid horse beneath him, 
made Dawson feel that it was indeed a good 
and satisfactory thing merely to be alive. 
So on for more than half an hour, steadily 
forward to the blunt-shaped hill immediately 
ahead. 

“ Suppose I am nearer than when I left 
camp, but I’m blest if the Kop seems a yard 
closer than it did at the start," soliloquised 
Dawson. 

Down the next long decline—over a bit of 
broken, rocky ground—then up the opposite 
rise, with Asher eased a little to take the 
gentle ascent, for the sun was growing 
warmer now. At the top of the ridge, 
Dawson's eyes, sweeping sharply from side 
to side, were caught by a succession of little 
black dots, a mile or so to his right. 


“Hullo!” he thought, Boers, for a 
dollar! Well, if they spot me and decide to 
investigate, it's lucky they are on that side 
instead of to my left. For Collins is slightly 
to the left, so if those are Dutchmen and they 
try to cut me off, Ill have the inside of the 
slant to go оп.” 

The distant dots suddenly appeared to 
be seized with & common impulse, swung 
inwards and began to move faster in the 
direction of the despatch rider. They were 
hidden from sight in a fold of the seemingly 
level plain, but, after an interval, reappeared. 

" Mounted men, anyway," muttered 
Dawson, watching their movements closely, 
* and coming this way too." 

Half & dozen of the far-off dots stopped. 
A high, whining sound was heard overhead, 
then, after a slight pause, a faint flip, 
flop "—the unmistakable double report of 
Mausers. 

" There, or thereabouts, boys, but а bit 
high," laughed the corporal gaily.  " It 
would be a fluke if they hit me at that range, 
especially as I'm riding across their line of fire. 
What I've got to do," he reflected.“ is to hang 
on to my direction and get as far ahead of 
them as possible when they get behind me. 
That в when we shall start to get real busy! 

Asher seemed to know that something was 
amiss, calling for extra effort on his part. 
His master, the General, wag always on the 
hunt for wandering Boers, and it was indeed 
& rare occurrence for two consecutive davs to 
pass without some more or lesa desultory 
firing at and from Rutland's column. Con- 
gequently he had been many times under fire, 
во perhaps that curious humming sound had 
grown to be associated in his equine intelli- 
gence with а need for urgency. Dawson 
knew better, however, than to hustle his 
wiling mount unduly, for he judged there 
was every likelihood of the pursuit lasting at 
least another hour; so, controlling Asher's 
eagerness, he kept to the original swinging 
pus Half а mile farther а deep krantze 

arred the way. 

“ Check ! " exclaimed Dawson, as he pulled 
up at the brink of the precipitous descent. 
* Well, we must get down somehow. Come 
on, old boy," he said, taking Asher by the 
bridle. 

Somehow or other horse and man clambered 
down the stone-strewn bank—scrambling 
up the other side, struggling and stumbling, 
until at last, panting deep, both were safely 
across. The figures on the right were now 
appreciably nearer, apparently about forty 
in number, but obviously more to the rear 
than at the commencement of the chase. 
“ Whing! whing!" came the high-drawn 
note of the spiteful Mauser bullets. A puff 
of dust, ten yards bevond the spot where 
Dawson was remounting. proved that the 
Boer marksmen had found the range accu- 
rately. А lower Lumming note sounded 
overhead. 

Martini,“ said Dawson to himself. 
“ Usual mixture suppose the old explosives 
will follow shortly.” 

Grau Kop stood out clearer now ; the sound 
of the rifles resembled that made by a stick 
drawn swiftly across iron railings. Onward 
went the despatch rider, steadily keeping іп а 
straight line towards his goal ahead. 

“One thing's in my favour," thought he, 
“ as long as they keep stopping to fire, so long 
shall I gain on them, and so much farther 
ahead shall I be when they get directly in 
my rear." 

А hasty glance over his shoulder proved 
how correct was his judgment, for the Boers 
were now about three-quarters of a mile 
distant, but fully five hundred vards to the 
rear. Forward went pursuers and pursued. 
The hil at last seemed to be steadilv 
approaching the hurrying horsemen. Im- 
mediately-in their path, at the foot of the 
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kopje, a shattered farmhouse stood sur- 
rounded by burnt mealie fields and broken 
1епсез. 

" Which way do those fences run, I 
wonder ? " thought the corporal. If they 
happen to keep to the right, the Dutchmen 
will have to ride at right-angles to avoid the 
wire. Then I shall get well ahead, but they 
will be dead behind me, and it's fair odds 
thev will manage to wing me then." 

The gallant grey was stretching out with 
undiminished vigour; а few tlecks of foam 
bespattered his neck, his glossy coat was 
streaked with sweat and dust. "These, how- 
ever, were the only signs he showed of the 
pace and distance he had travelled. Nearer 
they drew to the devastated farm. At length 
they reached it. 

" Hurrah!” cried Dawson, my luck’s 
in! 

He was right, for straight in front was the 
boundary fence of the farm, the lines of 
barbed wire stretched unbroken to the right. 
The Boers were thus forced to turn inwards 
to their left, whilst their quarry forged 
steadily ahead. As if to vent their anger 
at this unforeseen check, they poured а 
vigorous, well-directed fire on the flying 
figure they were pursuing. Dawson felt 
something rustle swiftly through his hair, 
his hat spun round and off. 

Close shave, that опе!” he muttered to 
himself. 

A wild natural impulee tempted him to 
halt for a inoment and return the fire. Then, 
remembering that fighting is only permitted 
to a despatch rider in the last desperate 
extremity, he sternly repressed the desire 
and rode steadily forward. 

Now the Dutchmen were in a direct line 
behind him, and the whine of their bullets 
was unceasing. ‘ Pfutt ! a bullet smacked 
viciously into an antheap within a yard of 
him. 

© Outer—low left ! was the undaunted 
corporal's comment. 

Grau Kop was now directly on the right, 
and only another couple of miles remained 

between the corporal and the successful 
accomplishment of his errand. But Death 
threatened аї every intervening yard of the 
way. The Boer fire was very galling now, 
and the Johnnies were ably maintaining 
their national reputation. Yet it takes a 
good shot to hit & fast moving horseman 
when one has to dismount hurriedly, fire в 
couple of shots, remount, and gallop on. А 
sudden shock sent Dawson reeling in his 
saddle, slewing him round and almost un- 
seating him. Then he discovered the cause 
& well-aimed bullet had struck the rifle he 
carried slung across his back, and it was the 
violent impact of the bullet on the hardwood 
butt which he had felt. 

Good shot ! " he said coolly to himself. 
Inner, low, and slightly to the right." 

А sharp burning pain—like the touch of а 
red-hot iron—shot through his right thigh. 

* Well on the target now! he muttered, 
clenching his teeth at the pain. 

Onward went the hunted pair—down and 
up—undeviating from the course at whose 
end lay safety. As they ascended a rise, 
half a mile farther on, Asher suddenly 
reared high into the air with a snort of 
mincled fear and pain. 

“Now its over!” flashed through his 
rider s mind. 

But no! By a marvellous chance, a bullet 
had passed close by Dawson's left side, 
missing him by the merest fraction of an inch, 
over his bridle hand, ploughing а furrow along 
the top of Asher's head and piercing the base 
of his ear. The pain seemed to act as a spur to 
the gallant beast, and, seizing his bit between 
hia teeth, he broke into a furious gallop, as 
though endued with a fresh access of strength. 

But the pain of his wounded leg, added to the 
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excitement of the chase, was causing a 
numbed kind of faintness to steal over 
Dawson’s mind. By a trick of the imagina- 
tion, such as comes in moments of tense 
nervous strain, he seemed to be reading a 
terse announcement in the lengthy daily 
casualty lists. 

4269, Corporal J. R. Dawson—near 
Grau Kop," it ran. 

The words kept repeating themselves to 
every beat of Asher’s hoofs. The Boers’ fire 
never slackened, but every stride of the 
gallant English hunter was bearing him and 
his rider a little farther from the straining 
Basuto ponies of the Dutch. 

“ Forty-two sixty-nine; forty-two sixty- 
nine!" drummed in Dawson's ears as he 
laughed aloud at a startled bright-eyed 


. lizard scurrying into its cranny in the cracked 


earth at the approach of the pounding hoofs. 
Then his eyes cleared, and his faintness 
seemed to pass away—for right ahead he 
saw a cluster of figures on a skyline less than 
half a mile away. 

If those are Collins’ observation posts, 
we'll get through yet! he gasped trium- 
phantly. * Go it, Asher, good old boy!“ 

" Ping! ping! ping!" sang the bullets 
allaround. Риз of dust were rising on both 
sides now—a frayed grey streak suddenly 
appeared on the top of an adjacent boulder. 
At length was reached the foot of the rise on 
whose crest the welcome figures had first 
been descried. Dawson unslung his rifle 
and waved it wildly round his head. 

“ Despatches ! he yelled. 

A high-pitched note, as of wind through 
taut telegraph wires, sung over his head, 
followed a second later by the crash of a 
volley close at hand. A second volley 
rattled out as at last the top of the rise 
was reached, and a line of prone khaki-clad 
figures reloading smoking ritles presented 
itself to Dawson's eager eyes. 

“ Collins’ column ? " he shouted, as а tall 
sergeant, wearing round his slouched hat the 
opossum badge of the Bushmen, arose. 

That's so, was the answer. Where 
are you from?“ 

" Rutland, with despatches," answered 
Dawson. Where's the General?“ 

Stewart, said the sergeant, calling one 
of his men, take this man to headquarters. 
The boss's wigwam is in the centre of the 
camp," he added to Dawson. Had a good 
long ride, I reckon, by the look of you. Been 
chased far ? " 

Hour and half, ог so.“ 

“ Wal, your pals are feeling pretty sick by 
now, I guess," said the tall Queenslander. 

Dawson looked back, and saw a mob of 
horsemen  scurrying out of sight. But 
nearer were two still, prostrate figures, and а 
loose horse was galloping wildly to and fro 
with a dark shape dragying alongside by the 
stirrup. He turned, and, accompanied by 
the trooper, rode slowly down towards the 
middle of the camp. When he arrived at 
headquarters, General Collins was busily 
occupied with his midday meal, with two or 
three of his Staff officers seated beside him. 

“ Hullo! Who are you? he asked, staring 
at the dusty, hatless rider dismounting from 
the steaming horse. 

“ Despatches, sir, from General Rutland," 
answered Dawson, handing over the precious 
missive. 

À sudden dizziness came over him. The 
figures before him appeared to come extra- 
ordinarily close and then receded into the 
far distance as he swayed insecurely erect for 
а moment. 

He's all right now.“ said а voice. Here, 
drink some more of this."' 

Dawson opened his eyes, and saw General 
Collins bending over him with a tumbler in 
his hand. He took a deep gulp, and then 
rose unsteadily to his feet. 
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“ You appear to have had a hard and 
dangerous ride, corporal," said General 
Collins. How far have you come? 

With military brevity Dawson outlined 
the main incidents of his perilous ride. 

" You are a gallant fellow, corporal," 
commented the general when he had con- 
cluded. “ГІ send my servant to help you 
along to the hospital waggon, if you can 
manage to walk, so that you can have that 
leg seen to. There you can rest, as we shall 
move off from here to-night in accordance 
with General Rutland's suggestion. Doubt- 
less both columns will return here after the 
operations, as, of course, my camp remains 
here. Thus you will be able to rejoin your 
own column to-morrow when it arrives." 

Beg pardon, General," said Dawson re- 
spectfully, but I would prefer to accompany 
you to-night, if you will allow me to do so. 

“How on earth can you do that, with 
your wounded leg ? exclaimed the General 
in astonishment. 

It's only a flesh wound, sir.“ answered 
the corporal. **If you could kindly let me 
have a remount, I'll be able to manage all 
right. Besides," he added, smiling, General 
Rutland will be anxious about his charger!“ 

" Very well then, corporal," said the 
General. If you're fit to go, I'll see that 
you have another mount." 

Thank you, sir," said Dawson, saluting 
as he limped from the tent. 

"'Thats a good chap," commented 
General Collins when Dawson had left. “I 
shall ask General Rutland to recommend him 
for the D.C. M. when we meet." 

He has certainly earned it, sir, said the 
Chief of Staff. 

Now. Major, for the orders for to-night,” 
said the General briskly. 


The following morning, in the dark cold 
hour which immediately precedes the dawn, 
Jan Ruis yawned wearily in his cheerless out- 
post bivouac above Maantje's laager at 
Wonderfontein. He rose and stretched his 
cramped chilled limbs. Ав he tramped up 
and down, he thought with longing regret of 
his little farm beyond the Assegai Hiver, 
heartily wishing he were back there, over- 
seeing his crops and cattle. He pictured his 
mealie fields trampled flat, his pumpkin 
patch uprooted, his poultry, horses, and 
sheep looted by the "'rooinek pigs" or 
commandeered to minister to the needs 
of his fellow-countrymen.  Impatiently he 
awaited the coming dawn which would bring 
his weary vigil toa welcomeclose. Suddenly 
he heard in front of him a faint muffled 
“ clink,” as of metal striking on stone. In- 
stantly he stopped and listened intently, 
with every keen trained sense alert—some- 
thing was moving very close at hand in the 
darkness ! 

* Wie da ? he challenged gruffly. 

Two dim shapes appeared to detach them- 
selves from the blackness of the night. As 
Ruis gripped his ready Mauser, he was aware 
of a silvery flash which gleamed before his 
eyes for an instant. 

Hands ир!” came in abrupt low tones 
from the darkness. 

“ Engländer !” muttered the astonished 
sentry. 

Jan Ruis was brave enough at his own 
style of fighting, as are all his countrymen, 
but he likewise had the Boer’s inherent dread 
of the cold steel. "Well he knew that that 
momentary flash was the light on а bayonet 
whose point was now threatening his chest. 

Hands up, Johnnie ! came again, сигу 
and impatiently. 

The Mauser clattered to the ground as Jan 
Ruis slowly raised his hands above his head. 

Below the unsuspecting laager slumbered 


on. 
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The first faint indications of the dawn 
showed in theeast. As the light grew swiftly 
stronger, the outlines of Paul Grobler's farm 
became clearer and more distinct with the 
fading of the morning mist. The sun rose 
with true African suddenness, and its early 
beams fell on the heterogeneous collection 
of vehicles, animals, and men which goes to 
make up a Boer laager. Reluctantly forms 
disentangled themselves from huddled blan- 
kets; Kaffirs began to light fires in prepara- 
tion for the morning's cooking: only a few 
stray wisps of steamy fog remained in the 
hollows. 

Suddenly the crack of a rifle sounded to 
the north. Ananswering report echoed from 
the south. Instantly pandemonium reigned 
around the scattered waggons and buildings. 
Half-dressed, bearded men rushed shouting 
to their“ boys to bring the horses. Mount. 
ing barebacked, they hurried in all directions 
to meet the attack of which they had received 
such scant warning. 

„Crash! came volleys from all around. 
Bullets were humming and whistling through 
the fruit trees, tearing through the thin zinc 
roof of the farmhouse, thudding against the 
stone walls of the cattle kraals, ricochetting 
screaming upward. А tinkle of broken glass 
sounded from shattered windows; mules, 
horses, oxen stampeded in all directions, 
squealing, neighing, bellowing, mad with fear. 

Helter-skelter rushed the disorganised, 
panic-stricken mob of Boers, attempting but 
a half-hearted reply to the remorseless 
withering fire pouring in on them from every 
side. Here and there a flying figure wouid 
appear to trip over some invisible obstacle, 
sway for a moment vaguely, then lie prone 
and still. The mounted men vainly strove 
to find an opening in the stern ring of steel 
and flame by which they were encompassed, 
but no avenue of escape was left. 

A dirty tattered table-cloth fluttered from 
the stoep of the farm in token of surrender— 
Maantje's commando was “ rounded up." 


Half an hour later the sullen crowd of 
prisoners had been disarmed and secured, the 
mobs of terrified horses and cattle driven in, 
the mules inspanned to the captured carts 
and waggons in readiness to move ой. 
General Collins met General Rutland in front 
of th» farm. 

“ Good morning, Rutland.“ said Collins, 
“ sharp work that—but highly satisfactory." 

“ I knew we could do it, if only you were 
able to co-operate with me," said General 
Rutland, shaking hands with his colleague. 

He caught sight of Corporal Dawson stiffly 
dismounting among General Collins’ Staff. 

So you got through all right, corporal," 
he said. An extremely creditable piece of 


work. I thought I could safely entrust the 
job to you. Where's Asher, though ? " he 
inquired. 


** Sorry, General, but Asher did get a bit 
damaged. I would have avoided it if 
possible," said Dawson, with a smile. '' Still, 
he's only slightly hurt, and merely needs а 
couple of days' rest to put him as right as 
ever." 

" That's all right, Dawson," laughed 
General Rutland. I congratulate you on 
the plucky manner in which you carried out 
your dangerous task, and will see that a full 
report of your conduct is duly forwarded to 
the Commander-in-Chief. I trust he will 
grant you the D. C. M. for which I shall recom- 
mend you—you have fully earned it." 

Thank you, sir," replied the despatch 
rider, flushing with pleasure at the General's 
high appreciation, “ but it was due principally 
to luck and a gallant horse.“ 

Be that as it may, Corporal Dawson's 
proudest possession is now the blue-and-red 
ribboned medal for ** Distinguished Conduct 
in the Field." 
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By M. P. РсхгорР, New South Wales. 


don't you do 
said young Frank Harvey 
grey-headed man who was busy repairing an 
eighteen-foot stockwhip. 

Frank was on a holiday visit at his uncle's 


any breaking-in now?" 
to an old 


cattle station. Willaroobis," away up in 
the north-east of New South Wales, ncar the 
Queensland border. He was great chums 
with old Sam Howes, the veteran stockman 
and rough-rider, and all his spare time was 
spent in listening to the old fellow's yarns. 

Haven't been across а wild 'un since I 
got that,” said the old man, pushing back 
his hair and touching a long white seam 
which ran across his forehead. 

My word! What a terrible cut that must 
have been," exclaimed the youngster. “* How 
did you do it ? " 

“ Now, young fellow, you're after another 
yarn, eh? Well, I don't mind telling you 


: about this. Although it happened fifteen 


years ago, I'll not forget it ina hurry. When 
your uncle, Mr. Armytage, was about your 
age—Master Harry I called him then, as I 
do now—a young chap he had been to 
college with in Sydney was here on a visit. 

Ernie Salter was this youngster's name, 
and а rum sort of kid he wastoo. His father 
was in the Indian horse trade and had done 
business with the boss, Master Harry's 
father, so I suppose that was why he was 
asked to come up. You'd а thought he 
would have been able to ride. being amongst 
horses at home so much; but he was a 
duffer. Of course he knew how to sit on a 
horse. but ride, not he. 

I'd been breaking.in a fairly rough colt 
one morning, and when I had finished the 
young beggar had the cheek to give me 
some advice and ‘sling off’ at my style of 
riding. Fat lot he knew about it. 

" А few days later he and Master Harry 
were going for a ride. and we gave young 
Salter a little filly belonging to Miss Amy. 
Now this filly was very quiet, but a bit 
roguish. She had a habit of wheeling round 
sharp just as vou were getting in the saddle, 


but once on her back you could crawl all 
over her, as the saving is. 

This morning Ernie turned out a great 
toff in beautiful new riding boots and pants. 
and a white silk coat. Knowing the tricks 
of the filly, I was standing at her head 
waiting for him to mount. He ordered me 
away with his lordly air, so I let him have his 
way. 

He had one foot in the stirrup and was 
just swinging over into the saddle, when 
round went the pony and Master Salter 
spread himself out in the dust. I suppose 
I shouldn't have laughed, but I couldn't help 
it. he looked so queer when he got up. I 
caught his horse for him and showed him 
how to jump into the saddle во as to avoid 
another spill. He looked at me with a scowl 
as he rode off and said, ‘I believe you did 
it on purpose. I'll be even with you.’ As 
if I had made him fall off ! 

“ I thought no more about it. In fact I 
had little to do with the fellow, for I could 
not stand his cheek and spiteful temper. 
The way he used the spurs on the few horses 
that would stand it was shameful. A good 
job the boss knew nothing about it. 

About а week after this I had to go out 
to the back run to round up some bullocks. 
and had tied my horse up at the rails for a 
few minutes while I went to fill my water. 
bac at the tank. Young Ernie was standing 
patting my horse when I came back. and I 
wondered what had made him so affectionate 
to а horse all of a sudden. 

Show me how you do that jump into 
the saddle, Sam,’ he said. 

“ЗАЦ right,’ I replied, and, placing my 
hands on the saddle in à way I had of my 
own, I vaulted into the seat. 

I was no sooner there than I was off again. 
My horse gave one violent plunge. then 
bucked for all he was worth and sent me a 
beauty. Ijust remembered hearing the young 
beggar roar out laughing and saying, С 

That way doesn't always асі,’ or words 
to that effect, when I came an awful crack 
against the post at the slip rails. I didn't 
know any more for days. My head came 

full force on the post and knocked me clean 
out. 

“ What happened afterwards I learnt from 
my mates. The boss was away at the time. 
and onlv Master Harry and his mother and 
sister were at home. His father and all the 
men except the old groom were out that 
morning branding on the lower station. 

“ When Salter saw the blood pouring from 
my head he got a bit frightened and called 
out for Harry, who came running out of the 
house with & white face when he saw me 
lying there all doubled up. 

Quick. Tom,’ he called out to the groom. 
‘come апа help me to carry him inside.“ 
How the two of them got me into the house 
beats me, for I was no light weight. 
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* Mrs. Armytage came hurrying forward. 
* Oh, Harry, what's happened to poor Sam,’ 
she cried. 

** * He was trying his fancy way of mount- 
ing, and his horse bucked him off,' responded 
Salter in a sulky sort of way. 

Dandy throw Sam!’ said Harry in 
surprise. ‘Tom, go and catch the horse 
and see what's up with him. Didn't think 
we had a horse on the place that could get 
rid of Sam.’ 

** While they were busy bathing my head 
and trying to stop the blood, the groom 
came back quietly with my saddle-cloth in 
his hand. 

No wonder he bucked, sir. Look, 
pointing to a number of Noogoora burrs 
sticking closely to the rough cloth with their 
needle-like spikes. 

Ho on earth did they get there ? ' said 
Harry, looking up. Then, catching sight of 
Salter's guilty face, he burst out, 

“ * You young imp! I believe you put them 
there. Did you?’ stepping towards him 
with clenched fists. 

"*Harrv!' said his mother quietly, 
* please remember you are talking to your 
father's guest.’ 

Harry turned his angry face to his 
mother as he said, * I beg pardon, mother. 
But what a cowardly thing todo. ГП 

** * Ernie, you had better go and help Tom 
saddle a horse. Some one must go for help,’ 
said Mrs. Armytage. Ernie sneaked out of 
the room like a well-whipped cattle pup. 

** * Mother, let me go for the doctor,’ said 
Harry. ‘ You and Amy can look after Sam 
while Tom goes out fcr father. I'm lighter 
than Tom and can get to the township 
quicker than he can.’ 

But it’s fifty miles, boy,’ said his 
mother. 

“ГЦ ride father’s big roan. He won't 
knock up. You know, mother, you said you 
would repay Sam some day after he pulled 
me out of the Creek.’ 

This was too much for Mrs. Armytage, 
so she gave her consent, and said as Harry 
was hurrying from the room, * Do be care- 
ful, Harry. You know that roan has a 
nasty temper and has not been ridden for 
weeks.” 

I'm not afraid of him, mother. He 
knows me, and he won't play up.’ 

“ Well, that ride was the talk of the dis- 
trict for years. I don't know what time it 
was done in, but Harry was back next 
morning with the doctor. It was a big 
ride for a man, but for a boy only fifteen it 


showed 5 
.. * The doctor an anxious time with my 
cracked skull and broken arm, to say 


nothing of a twisted ankle and one or two 
nasty bruises. He stayed with me all that 


day and night, and when the boss drove him 


ep 


* all began through Tompson I. having 
among his people a cousin, or 8 
of the sort, who was a reporter on a loca 


paper. 

Whenever Tommy came back after the 
holidays he would begin to brag about this 
стар, until we really began to get а bit sick 
ot hiin. 

One term it would be, ** You chaps ought 
to have seen Smyth” (Smyth was the 


, . 


home the following day, his horse being too 
knocked up to ride, young Salter left with 
them. The boss had a quiet talk with him 
before leaving, and I'm sure, after what he 
said to him, he would not play the trick of 

utting burrs under a man's saddle again. 

hat was the voung beggar's way of getting 
even with me for his spill off the filly. 

“ He had gathered a handful of tlie Noo- 
goora burrs and waited a chance to slip them 
under my saddle.cloth. When I put my 
weight in the saddle the burrs did the rest. 
You know they prick like the very mischief, 
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“ Don't you mind him, Frank," said his 
uncle, who had been standing at the open 
door listening to his nephew’s question and 
the reply. Don't you listen to him. It 
was one of the pluckiest things a man ever 
did. ГЇЇ tell you all about it one of these 
nights, my boy," and Mr. Armytage looked 
affectionately at the old grey head bent in 
evident confusion over his work. x 


I may add for the benefit of British readers 


that the Noogoora burr is a noxious weed 
which is found along the banks of most creeks 


\ 


My horse gave one violent plunge.’ ” 


and no horse will stand that. He certainly 
qs me out all right, for it was months before 

was myself again, and since then the boss 
has never asked me to break-in for him. I 
don't think I could do it either, for my head 
gets dizzy even now at times, and that's no 
good to a man when he's up on a warrigal." 

" What did uncle Harry mean when he 
spoke to his mother about paying vou back, 
Sam ? ” asked Frank, who knew the yarn 
was finished when he saw his companion 
commencing to fill his pipe. 

“ Oh ! that was nothing. Master Harry fell 
in the Creek one day and I just T 
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THE EDITOR. 


By HAROLD MURRAY, 


Author of “The New Bou,” “The Old Boy," ete. etc. 


reporter fellow) ** slogging away at our county 
members’ meeting! He turned out four 
columns.” Or, Went with Smyth one 
day into the county police court, and, my 
word! you should have seen the funny 
headings he gave to the cases.“ Or, “I 
know all about how they go on in news- 
paper offices. Smyth showed me. When 
you get there in the morning you look at a 
diary which says what’s on that day, and 
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and rivers in the North Coast district of New 
South Wales. When dry the seeds are very 
hard and are covered with very sharp 
prickles. A full-sized seed is about as large 
as an ordinary thimble. The plants grow 
sometimes six to ten feet high and bear 
hundreds of seeds. These seeds are carried 
about from place to place by stock and strike 
root wherever they are dropped. It has 
been proclaimed a noxious weed all over 
New South Wales, and we are conipelled to 
cut them before the end of February. Hun- 
dreds cf men are engaged, as I write, at this 
work on the Richmond River alone. 


whatever has your initials against it—a 
flower show, or an inquest, or a wedding, or 
a funeral—off you go to it. Опе day Smyth 
did the police court and an election meeting 
and a bankruptcy case and a big funeral all 
by himself." 

And so on. We would begin to make 
unkind remarks about Smyth. Was Tomp- 
son I. quite certain that his cousin didn't 


mix up S8 ger in the paper 
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that the flowers were found drowned, or 
that the bride received many beautiful 
wreaths, or that the M.P. was found not 
guilty ” ? 

Tompson resented this. You chaps,” 
he said in his bragging way, think you 
know all about the Press, and you know 
nothing. Now, I've learned such a lot from 
Smyth that I guess I could run a newspaper 
myself.“ 

** Oh, chuck it, Tompson ! ’ at last said a 
fellow named Rusling. You'll be in the 
press pretty soon, if you go on asking us 
to sit on you. I say, you chaps, Гуе a 
bright idea! Let's have a school newspaper 
and make him editor!“ 

Carried unanimously. It took us a jolly 
long while to tix up all the details, but after 
& few serious discussions, in which Tompson 
. talked himself hoarse, and in which most of 
the bigger chaps of Sancotes took a deep, 
but not alwavs svmpathetic interest, the 
most important matters were decided. 

We first formed a syndicate, the idea 
being to write home for capital, and also to 
abandon the tuck shop for а time to swell 
the funds. A chap named Groser, whose 
pater was a printer, undertook to go into 
the village—a mile from the school—and 
interview the local printer as to his estimate 
for а monthly four-page sheet—(we dared 
not say в weeklv yet, though а cad named 
Dowlish bawled that it would be a weakly ” 
any way)—and, bv.and.by, postal orders 
arriving fairly satisfactorily, we found we 
should at least be able to pay for one 
number. 

Now arose the vexed question as to what 
the title should be. Rusling coolly suggested 
it should be** The Tompson Tattler.” Dowlish 
suggested Prison Pars," and was promptly 
howled out of court. Tompson himself, 
when all the fellows had done inventing 
things, said it had better be“ The Sancotes 
Journal," and as the bell sounded for prep. 
at that moment we agrced. 

The Committee which was elected to carry 
the thing through to the bitter end hadn't 
an easy task. Every fellow who was in the 
know wanted to be chief reporter. Dowlish 
suggested Julian, an unlucky kid who had 
to write more lines than anybody in the 
school. Julian somewhat tartly retorted 
that. Dowlish had better write the '* leaders," 
sinc» he knew more untrue things about 
people than most chaps. 

Things got pretty stormy, and it looked 
as if the selection of the staff was to wreck 
the affair at the outset. 

However, in the end, Tompson I. had 
things his own way. One chap was told off 
as sporting correspondent, another as writer 
of a column of personal jottings—an ad- 
mittedly risky position—and various fellows 
promised occasional contributions. Mogg II., 
the school poet, coming to one meeting 
already armed with four sheets of foolscap 
containing a high-flown effusion entitled 
“Ап Ode to Mereury'“': which Tompson I. 
highly praised—and lost at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

The village printer received his first batch 
of “copy.” and eyed it (Groser told us) а 
little more respectfully when he was paid in 
advance for the printing of the first number. 
This meant a good deal of sacrifice on our 
part, but Tompson I. was nothing if not 
optimistic. 

* Nearly 200 fellows in the school," he 
would say airilv. `“ Each buys one or two 
to send home. Mater says. How clever of 
them!’ and sends an order for more, to 
send to uncle and aunt and all the first, 
second, and third cousins. Village printer 
puts one in his window. Villagers want to 
read it. Visitors from town get it as a 


curiosity n 
Babies feed on it!” cried Dowlish. 


„Grateful and comforting ! A boon in every 
household! Go it. old chap ! ” 

" Shut up!” said the Editor, as he sat 
at his desk. I've got to finish my leader, 
and Sarjent " (the printer) ** wants all the 
stuff in to-morrow.” 

Dowlish looked over his shoulder and 
read what was already written : 

“ We feel sure that all who have at heart 
the welfare, social, physical, and mental, of 
our ancient and historic educational estab- 
lishment will be jolly glad we are about to 
embark upon а fresh and important epoch 
in its honoured history, an epoch which, we 
believe, will be fraught with beneficial 
resulta to ourselves and possibly to lots of 
others as well ——" 

" Grand ! " said Dowlish. 
send that?“ 

" No, fathead!” replied the Editor. 
That's out of my own head; but it takes 
some doing." 

" Work in something about the sun that 
never sets—I mean, the glorious flag that 
never dies, or something like that," suggested 
Dowlish. “ Doesn't matter what's in a 
leader, I suppose, so long as it sounds a bit 
eloquent. And don't forget to put a nice 
bit about the Guv'nor Then he'll be. 
come a good subscriber—see ? ” 


Did Smyth 


" Not a bad idea," agreed the Editor. ' 


* Thanks. 
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How'll this do: 

—lots of others as well. Our first duty 
in presenting this journal to our readers is 
to give expression to a feeling of loyalty 
to one whom we owe such a lot to, our 
dear and respected and honoured Head 
Master- —“ 

Don't pile it on too thick," advised 
Dowlish. “ Just add, who, we jolly well 
hope, will give us а lift in this business, so 
that we can patronise the tuck shop again.’ 
Newspaper syndicates are all very well, 
Tommy I., but some of us haven't had any 
almond rock for three weeks ! ” 

He went otf laughing, leaving the Editor 
in the throes of composition. 


Well, the first number actually came out, 
and I've got а copy still. I sha'n't soon 
forget the excitement when one fine day 
the Syndicate met to receive and criticise 
it. There was no doubt about it. The 
Sancotes Journal" was an imposing little 
sheet. The printer had done his best, and 
there was only one mistake of any im- 
portance—the insertion of an article on the 
e qualities of the masters under the 

eading `“ Our Dogs," which ought to have 
gone with а paragraph contributed by а 
chap who wanted to pass on something out 
of the B. O. P.“ 

Tompson, who was nearly bursting with 
pride, undertook to put this right in the 
next issue, with a note to the effect that 
what was intended was * Jolly dogs - and 
" men like to call each other jolly' or 
‘ gay dogs -an assumption which seemed 
to some of us hardly satisfactory. 

However, there was the Journal" all 
readv for circulation. and the Editor de- 
spatched copies to the Head and to the 
masters’ room with compliments, and 
the Syndicate began to talk about big 
dividends. 

The first number certainly went pretty 
well. The masters seemed to think it was 
a good joke, and sent off several copies— 
Tompson thought because they were so 
pleased with the literary style; Dowlish 
wickedly suggested because of the dog 
business, and a par about prep. which ap- 
peared somehow under Sporting News.” 
All the new kids, especially those who were 
mentioned in the cricket scores, got their 
people to order copies, and I don’t suppose 
many school journals have had a more 
auspicious start. Аз Mogg II. put it ina 
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poem which he brought in for the second 
issue: 
“Is literature dead? Ah, say not so, 
E'en youth at school may fan it into flame, 
And make a penny paper really go 
With stuff that 'll earn it soon undying fame 


Everything appeared to be going swim- 
minglv. Tompson I. didn’t mind getting 
unmercifully chatfed. If fellows came and 
asked him What che Harm’s worth ? ” 
he smiled a sweet smile of superiority аг: 
went on dreaming of the day wien he would 
be at the front behind the" Times." Proudly 
he showed us a letter from his friend Smyth. 
written from some country newspaper 
office on a greasy slip of copy paper : 

" Capital, my boy! Congratulations! 
The leader is fine. You will forgive а little 
criticism, won't you? In the leader you 
say, We make our bow with all confidence. 
and I'm sure you'll all agree we've turned 
out a first-rate journal.’ Stick to the edi- 
torial ‘we,’ my boy. It’s everything in 
journalism. And why not make the sheet 
a little more personal? The way to make 
a paper go is to write snippy pars. about 
pope I enclose a copy of the Heddleton 

imes, and vou will see marked there mv 
pars. this week on our vicar's long sermons. 
and the little bother with the servants at 
the Hall. and the dispute about the awards 
at the dog show. The more personal you are 
the more people like it. . And shall I 
lend you one or two blocks, to brighten it 
up a bit?” 

Blocks? interrupted Dowlish. ‘I 
used to play with ’ein when I was a kiddie.” 

“ Stow it ! " said the Editor. Wouldn't 
be half а bad idea to have pictures.” 

* He might send a photo of the village 
pump." suggested Rusling, апа it might 
appear as the latest portrait of the Head— 
spouting ! " 

Look here, you chaps,” said the Editor, 
severely. ‘* Let's talk sense. The Jour- 
nal's' got to be more personal. Well. we'll 
see what we can do with numbertwo. Some 
of you might send in a few sample pars.”’ 

Ard some of them did. That was the 
trouble. Copy rolled in so freely that Tomp- 
son I. couldn't keep it in hand. А good 
deal of it, in the Anal rush, went to the 
pua without being °“ subbed,” and that 
ong-suffering individual sent а politely 
worded note to the effect that he had 
enough matter to fill two numbers, and 
would Mr. Tonipson please send no more 
for the present ? 

There was much speculation, therefore, 
as to what number two would contain. The 
Editor, we understood, kept the proof. 
reading pretty well to himself, and he was 
quite welcome to the task, as most of us 
were busy swotting for the exam. 

* * + * 

One fine day the number arrived, hot— 
or rather wet—from the press. We gathered 
round and eagerly scanned it. The leader was 
all right. a straight talk about the necessity 
of generosity and liberality on the part of 
parents, who," wrote the Editor, not 
only brought us into the world, but sent us 
to Sancotes without our sanetion, in order 
that by strenuous toil we might retlect 
credit upon them." The sporting news was 
well done, and Mogg's poem shone forth 
brilliantly. The“ Congratulations from our 
Readers," including a rather doubtful ines- 
sage from Leathley, the science master, to 
the effect that “ It is. indeed, a wonderful 
production," were well displayed. Тһе 
Answers to Correspondents”? were in 
their proper place, though somehow a chap 
who asked how threepence could be laid out 
on tuck to the best advantage, and a chap 
who wanted to know the best stuff for 
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‘icking stamps in his album got mixed, 
1e former being told to get a bottle of 

Stickphast" and the latter to go in for 
-'eacle toffy. 

But it was the “ Personal Column " that 
-e were most interested in. It rather 

artled us. Tompson L, with all his as- 
irance, turned a bit green when he saw 
'! print some pars. which, in the rush of 
oing to press, had escaped him. There was 
“ot much doubt about their personal tone. 
I say!" cried Rusling, as we scanned 
ле sheet, there']ll be а row about this! 
.t says: ‘ Our respected Head appeared in 
2hool the other day with his noble Roman 
ose surmounted by a new pair of goggles. 
t those precious kids Major and Piggy 
rrant are up to their little tricks there's no 
-oubt the Guv." will see through em!“ 
© ** You'd better steer clear of Piggy,’ " 
"aid Dowlish. ‘‘ Who put it in, Tommy ? ” 
- * I don't know," murmured the Editor 
uefully. Never saw it at all. It's piffle.” 
And here's another, more risky still," 
-xclaimed Rusling, reading : 
On August 8 we had more meat than 
sual at dinner. Spotty” (the Head's 
et dog) has not been seen since.“ 
And Га like to see Leathley's face when 
e reads this," cut in Dowlish : 
^ ** * Old “ Stinks” paraded round a party 
f relations on August 1. His ma seemed 
leased, but kept at a safe distance from 
he laboratory. The Journal" would like 
о know if the girl with the freckles was his 
ister or some other fellow’s.’ ” 

Never saw any of those!” gasped the 
zditor. Some chap’s been playing a 
fame, and sent ‘em in in my name!” 

* Better keep this number to ourselves, 
should say," remarked Rusling. Look 
еге! Here's another: 

** * We are able to state on good authority 
hat the piercing shriek which alarmed the 
сһоо1 the other night did not signify a 
:atastrophe. The Head's daughter has 
started singing lessons.“ 

‚ ** J—U m afraid it’s too late now," fal- 
‘ered the Editor, wiping the perspiration 
from his brow. 
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A WIRE ENTANGLEMENT. 


By PAUL BLAKE. 


Н and hounds is very good sport, and 
no one liked it better as а rule than 

Marsh ; but on this particular Wednesday 

afternoon he decided that it wasn't all fun. 

For the first three miles he had managed 
to keep up with the leaders fairly well ; but 
now he was getting pumped. The big boys 
were well ahead. the small ones had dropped 
behind or out of it, and Marsh found himself 
struggling in the rear of three or four of his 
own class. Then he thought he would try 
a short cut which would bring him out 
at the point where he saw the chase was 
tending. 

Short cuts are proverbially the longest way 
round, and so Marsh found this one. He was 
fetched up by a ditch which he might have 
jumped had he been fresh, but the heart was 
out of him, and he skirted it to find a cross- 
ing. By the time he had found one he was 
hopelessly in the rear. and his attempts to 
pick up the trail ended in failure. 

"Ive had my whack for to-day,” he 
thought. Home’s good enough for me.“ 


‘whelmed him. 


“ That printer chap had 


orders to send а copy to the Guv. at the 
same time as he sent one to us. Don't I 
wish I knew who sent all that rot ! What 
on earth are we to йо!” 

“ Wire to Smyth and ask him what he 
does when а few libel actions are coming 
off," wickedly suggested Dowlish. 

The Editor went for him, and if we hadn't 
parted them there might have been some 
really stirring ‘‘ copy." However, the 
Syndicate realised the seriousness of the 
situation. The Head must be prevented 
from seeing number two of the Journal " 
at all costs. 

A quiet chap named Rowell came to the 
rescue. I'll stroll up to the house in a 
casual sort of way." he said, " and bribe one 
of the maids to get hold of it, if it’s arrived." 

Our expressions of gratitude nearly over- 
We despatched him on the 
errand with our united blessings and 
awaited his return in a fever of impatience. 
He seemed to be away for ages, during 
which several more unauthorised and per- 
fectly scandalous items were discovered in 
cold type in that fatal sheet. At last he 
came back to the reading-room, where we 
were congregated. 

What luck?” we all cried; then our 
faces fell, for Rowell looked glum. 

Mary said she took it in to him just 
before I got there! he remarked slowly. 

He's reading it now ! " cried Dowlish. 

* We're done for!“ said Rusling. Didn't 
you send the printer a long list of names of 
prone he was to send copies to, Tommy?“ 

The Editor sighed. °* I did, lots of 'em. 
Chaps’ paters who paid in advance, in- 
cluding postage. Smyth suggested it. Said 
in his letter it would save us such a lot of 
trouble." 

“ Trouble!” cried Rusling. “I don't 
think there's any doubt about who's in for 
that now! 


And there wasn't. The summons for our 
unlucky Editor came pretty soon. I fancy 
the Head’s great grievance was that he was 
too big for a whacking, and he didn't know, 
if he decided to whack the whole Syndicate, 
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CHAPTER I. 


The point was how to get there. He had 
but а vague idea of his whereabouts, and 
decided that the wisest course was to blunder 
on till he struck а path or road. 

Luck favoured him, and in ten minutes 
or so he found himself on a road which he 
recognised as leading to Brighton, which was 
about five miles from his school. Не was 
tired and tremendously thirsty. When he 
saw an inn at the wayside he could not 
resist going in for a bottle of ginger beer. 

Of course it was against rules for a boy 
to enter a public house. but Marsh was not 
one to hesitate about breaking a rule of that 
sort when there was little chance of being 
found out. 

He was just taking his first mouthful 
when the entrance of а vouth made him 
start. But his momentary fright gave 
place to relief. In the newcomer he re- 
cognised Fanshawe, а boy who had left the 
school a year previously. Fanshawe re- 
cognised him at the same moment. 

" Why, if it isn't little Marsh!" he 
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where to begin. He made up for it with his 
tongue, however, and poor old Tommy had 
never in his life had such а bad quarter of 
an hour. 

That, of course, was only the beginning 
of it. When it was discovered that ''the 
libellous rag," as Leathley termed it, had 
gone all over the country, and was being 
quoted with glee in certain frivolous papers ; 
and when the chaps' paters wrote anxiously 
inquiring as to the fate of “ Spotty,” the 
Guv.'s rage knew no bounds! 

Am I and my school to be made to look 
foolish," he cried, addressing the school 
after prayers, ** by a few foolish impudent 
fellows who think thev can circulate slan- 
ders with impunity. Never / " 

And he brought his fist down with a whack 
that made us jump. 

And to make it worse, the village printer 
came up to the school, and not only dis- 
claimed responsibility, but told the Head 
he ought to have supervised the whole 
thing. It's your negligence what's done 
it, sir," he argued. “© I'll be glad to know 
when the young gentlemen's going to pay 
a matter o' two pound they owes me." 

All this helped to put the old Guv. into 
a state of frenzy. We all had to suffer, and 
we wished we had never heard of Tompson I. 
or his friend Smyth, or anything to do with 
modern journalism. 

Long after that there was a catch phrase 
in the school, That's good enough for the 
* Journal!'" But there were no more 
Journals.“ It died, aged two, in disgrace 
and dishonour, and never had а successor. 

The Editor? Ah, poor old Tommy. He 
had а bad tumble over that, and learnt a 
lesson he never forgot. He was packed off 
home, after being slanged by the masters 
and everybody, as the ringleader in what 
they called an impertinence and an out- 
rage," but if ever he started another paper 
I guess he'd take jolly good care to know 
every contributor and see every proof. As 
& matter of fact, I believe at the present 
moment he's & platform speaker who is 
well known for vigorous ih on the 
modern press ! 
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exclaimed. *' What are you doing in here, 
young тап?” 

"Im onlv having some ginger beer," 
explained Marsh. 

Then have something more lively,” 


suggested Fanshawe. “Pll stand tho 
racket." 
But Marsh declined, and Fanshawe 


ordered à whiskv and soda for himself. 
Marsh admired the manly way in which 
Fanshawe gave his order and produced his 
Cigarette case. How he had altered since 
he was at school! Marsh envied him; he 
could go where he liked, and do what he 
liked, without having the fear of a master 
at his heart. 

Have a cigarette ? " asked Fanshawe, 
who seemed inclined to be agreeable, though 
in a condescending manner. Marsh ac- 
cepted : he knew he was safe with a cigarette, 
for he had smoked more than once before, 
when out of range of the authorities. Не 
felt almost a man now, sitting smoking in 
the company of such а swell as Fanshawe. 

[* What 
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“What are you doing down here?” 
Marsh asked. I thought you lived in 
London." 

* My people are staving at Folkestone, 
and 'twas jolly slow, so I've run over here 
for a couple of days for the races. And how 
are things going at the old place ?” 

Marsh gave him some school news, but 
Fanshawe wasn't much interested ; he had 
left all that sort of thing behind him. He 
had no affection for his old school, of which 
he had been anything but an ornament. In 
fact he had left it under a cloud; he 
had not been expelled, but it was under- 
stood that his return was not desired by 
the Doctor. 

Marsh therefore felt а certain satisfaction 
in being with a fellow whose reputation was 
not of the best ; there was a pleasant sensa- 
tion of recklessness and of defiance of 
authority. But he wondered that the big 
and independent Fanshawe cared to chum 
up with a youngster like himself. 

The truth was that Fanshawe knew no 
one at Brighton, and was very glad to run 
across an old acquaintance in whose eyes 
he could pose as the man of the world, and 
whom he could drop at a moment's notice 
if he wanted to. 

There! I don't know how you fellows 
can stand it," he exclaimed ; “ bell to get 
up, bell for school, bell for everything. 


@ 


It’s a dog’s life, and I’m jolly glad I’m 
out of it." 

What's one to do?" asked Marsh. 
We haven t left school as you have.” 

“ No, poor beggars. I suppose you'd get 
into hot water if they knew you were talking 
to me now." 

They couldn't do anything to me for 
that," replied Marsh. 

* No, but they'd lecture you for consort- 
ing with disreputable characters," said Fan- 
shawe with a laugh. ‘ Look here, little 
'un, he added as a thought struck him, 
“what do you say to coming over to Brigh- 
ton with me now? I’m staying at the 
Old Ship, and I'll give you a good tea and a 
trot round the town, and then you can take 
the train back.” 

Marsh was tempted. “I should like to 
awfully,” he replied ; “ but what shall I say 
about being so late? 

That you lost your way." 

" Yes, I might do that. But, I say, I 
can't go into an hotel like this. 

He showed his boots and trousers. Fan- 
shawe laughed. 

No, I never thought of that; you are а 
picture and no mistake. It's a pity ; I could 
show you round Brighton a bit; there's some 
good fun to be got there if you know where 
to look for it. 

" Yes," acquiesced Marsh eagerly ; my 


o 
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uncle Bob comes down there every now and 
then for golf and he's taken me out once or 
twice; the Aquarium and all that sort of 
thing.“ 

Fanshawe smiled condescendingly; he 
didn't think much of the Aquarium. And 
now Marsh began to be impatient to be off; 
he had three miles to tramp and time was 
getting on. 

“It’s awfully good of you, Fanshawe,” 
he said gratefully, ** and T should have liked 
it tremendously, but 

Then come over to-morrow,” inter- 
rupted Fanshawe. “ Get leave for the 
afternoon, and ГІІ take you to the races." 

" How can I get leave? I can’t say you 
asked me." 

No, I suppose not," assented Fanshawe. 
“What a swindle it is: we could have a 
rattling time." Then he stopped. Wait 
a moment ; perhaps we can manage it, and 
I should like to score off the old Doctor." 

What do you mean ? " inquired Marsh. 

But Fanshawe would not explain. He 
became mysterious and told Marsh not to 
bother his head about it; best to leave it 
to him. 

As Marsh trotted home he wondered what 
Fanshawe could mean. How on earth could 
he manage to get him permission to visit 
Brighton ? 


(To be continued.) 
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Ғлмооѕ AMATEUR FOOTBALL CLUBS. 


j iir split in 1907 between the amateur and 

the professional elements in football, 
unfortunate and awkward though it was 
then and may be for some little time, has 
certainly done much to clear the air, so to 
speak, in Soccer football. We now know 
where we are, at any rate, and the amateur 
can play the game in its best and proper 
spirit, with all the splendid traditions and 
surroundings that belong to it, uncumbered 
by the question of and grasp that must 
of necessity enter into football or any other 
game when it is played for * money, money, 
money " results and little else ! 

Hence it cannot but prove interesting now 
tolook at one or two of the principal amateur 
clubs of the country, and to see what chance 
there is of the grand winter sport. being not 
only maintained at its former high level of 

‘excellence, but even possibly improved 
owing to that very split which seemed so 
serious and threatening at one time. 

The test of all these clubs is un- 
doubtedly that known as the Corin- 
thians.“ This club is composed of most of 
the finest exponents of the Association game 
who have come from the Universities and 
the biggest public schools. 1% was started 
in 1882 by Mr. N. L. Jackson, and owed its 
origin to two causes. The first one was his 
desire to create a strong body of English 
players who might, owing to frequent com- 
bination end esprit de corps, have an excel- 
lent chance of beating Scotland in Inter- 
national matches if the English team should 
be composed principally of members of such 
а club ; and, secondly, to give the best Uni- 
versity апа school players the opportunit 
of participating in club matches of muc 
higher standing than were otherwise attain- 
able for such enthusiasts after leaving their 
scholastic duties for life's work, if they only 

became associated with minor local clubs. 


Bv GEORGE A. WADE, B.A. 


PART I. 


Thus the Corinthians“ have always 
formed the very greatest of amateur foot- 
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"Varsities, public schools, and the chief 
hospitals possessing medical schools. One 


( Photo by ELLIOTT & Fry. 


Corinthians (v. Liverpool) at Fulham, for the Dewar Shield. 
Back row (from left to right): P. Harrower, referee, E. G. D. WRIGHT, K. R. G. Hunt, J. D, Crate, 


T. S. ROWLANDSON, W. BLACKBURN. 
hon. sec., S. S, HARRIA. 


ball clubs, for they have drawn into their 
ranks the cream of Soccer football from 


Middle row: G. С. VASSALL, M. MorGAN-OWEN, captain, W. U. TiMwirs, 
Front row: G. S. HARRIS, S. Н. Day. 


has but to recall the marvellously long list 


. of famous “ Corinthians " to prove this at 
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once. Think of С. О. Smith, W. J. Oakley, 
C. Wreford-Brown, N. C. Bailey, W. N. 
Cobbold, W. R. Moon, A. M. and P. M. 
Walters, R. E. Foster, R. T. Squire, R. R. 
Sandilands, L. H. Gay, and dozens of others 
of the same class and kind, connected with 
the past days of Association football. Then 
just run over the names of some of the men 


P. R. HARROWER, 


who belong to the“ Corinthians“ of playing 
fame to-day. Among these are P. R. May, 
W. C. Timmis, T. S. Rowlandson, C. С. 
Page, S. S. Harris, J. D. Craig, G. C. Vassall, 
С. S. Harris, S. Н. Day, С. N. Foster, B. О. 
Corbett, N. S. Cornelius, E. G. D. Wright, 
C. J. Burnup, and many more of equal fame. 
It may be questioned whether any other 
sporting club of any rival game can show 
such a mighty array of famous names all 
belonging to it as this Corinthian Football 
Club. For certainly during the past quarter 
of a century it has captured almost without 
exception every fine amateur who has made 
& name for himself in this branch of sport. 
The records of the ** Corinthians" as a club 
are equally as celebrated as their array of 
names. Forty-three of them have played 
for England against Scotland, fifty-six 
against Wales, and forty-three against 
Ireland! Still more noteworthy is the great 
boast of the club—what a worthy boast, 
too !—that twice the whole of the English 
team in an international match has Doo 
composed entirely of Corinthian players. 
Both these matches were against Wales, the 
first in 1894 and the second in the following 
season. The first was at Wrexham, where 
England won; the second at Queen's Club, 
8 where the game was drawn. 
The foreign tours of the ** Corinthians " in 
I years, and those in various parts of 
ngland and Scotland, have always been 
noteworthy features. They have done so 
much for the good of the game in its best 
sense, being free from financial considerations 
and cup-seeking. Yet the club has ever been 
eager to help forward charitable objects, as 
witness the large sums sent to the London 
hospitals from its keen interest and support of 
the matches for the Sheriff of London Shield. 
The “ Corinthians" principally use the 
ground of the Queen's Club, Kensington, as 
their own when playing at home. Their 
resent secretary is the popular Mr. W. U. 
Timmis, who is not the least of the many cele- 
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brated “ Old Carthusians ’’ who have done 
so much to make the club what it is to-day. 


Only five years ago there was founded an 
amateur Soccer club that has already leaped 
into the very first rank almost as if by 
magic. This is the New Crusaders,” 
which is the principal club of Kent for the 


[Photo by W. J. Baker, Lordship Lane, S. k. 
Old Carthusians F.C. 
Back row: C. E. DRACON, Н. О. J. Pears, J. C. D. TETLEY, J. C. SNELL, B. Tcrr. Н. К. WALLER, 


Sitting: W. J. Н. CURWEN, G. С. VASSALL, W. U. Timis, T. S. ROWLANDsoN, D. GRAHAME, 


winter sport, and was begun by the well- 
known family of Farnfield, assisted by a few 
enthusiastic friends from University and 
public school. The club started its career 
on the ground of Sidcup College, Kent, as a 
temporary home, and it has been so satisfied 
with that spot that it has just stayed there! 
How many of these wonderful Farnfields 
are there? somebody inquired one after- 
noon when four or five of them were all doing 
valiant service for the * New Crusaders." 
Well might the question be put, for the supply 
of Farntields from 'Varsities and big schools 
ready to appear at the call of the New 
Crusaders seems simply inexhaustible ! 
Yet there are others in this club whose 
names are worthy of being ranked with the 
best in amateur Soccer football. There is 
Roger Evans, of Middlesex, and there is 
H. A. Milton, of the same county and Cam- 
bridge. With a few more like these, and the 
inimitable Farnfields, the “ New Cru- 
saders " can indeed show notable records, all 
ained during the past four years! In its 
st season the team won thirty-four 
matches out of forty-one; the next year it 
won thirty matches out of thirty-six. In 
1907-8 it beat both the University elevens, 
and no stronger or more enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the new Amateur Football Union 
is to be found than the New Crusaders.“ 


One of the most delightful of the chief 
clubs in this type of football is the “ Em- 
eriti.” It was founded by Mr. R. S. Ibbs, 
of Surrey County renown, in 1896, and its 
place of abode is the athletic ground at 
Acton. 

What makes the Emeriti“ so charming 
a club? Weil, first, it plays three or four 
matches weekly, so eager are its members 
about their favourite game; secondly, it 
will have nothing to do in any shape or form 
whatever with leagues or Cup Ties; then it is 
pretty select in its enrolment of members, 
and lastly it is so splendidly managed. 


The “ Emeriti " are in great part public. 
school men, though not exclusively so, and 


they have matches with all the best of the 


teams at our chief schools. Why it should 
be so is not easy to tell, yet it will be found 
that the ordinary elevens of such schools 
as Westminster or Charterhouse would 
usually prefer to beat the Emeriti 
than any other team they play during the 
season. Probably this is because the 
Emeriti“ are so popular, on the one hand, 
or because they play such a fine keen game 
on the other. The team often has a tour 
on the Continent, and there it abrogates its 
rule about cups, just in order to please 
the natives of the country it may be visiting. 

But, if you want to see a really interesting 
game of Soccer football, exploited at its best, 
go some Saturday to Acton when the 
* Emeriti " are playing there and watch them 
against worthy opponents. 


The “ Civil Service," which has its ground 
at South West Ham, has always been a 
noted Association club. It was one of the 
original fifteen clubs that formed the com- 
petition which now proves such a wondrous 
annual attraction bor professional teams 
throughout the land. When you learn that 
the Civil Service“ has played more than 
1,000 matches during the past fifteen years ; 
that it has won innumerable cups and 
Shields; that it was one of the two 
pioneers of the ** Continental Tour," now so 
common with many other clubs besides 
those engaged in amateur football; that it 
has scored four goals in four contests against 
the New Crusaders’ " three, despite the 
marvellous scoring power of the latter team ; 
you will hardly wonder at the prominent 

lace the Civil Service“ now holds, and 
always held, in amateur football. 

The club is one of the oldest, too, of its 
many rivals, for it was in existence as far 
back as 1864. Naturally it has had very 
influential support from headquarters at the 
Government offices, and it can boast of some 
well-known names amongst its many players. 
H. Bedford, L. O'Brien, F. W. Gooseman, 
H. H. Mears, J. McMillan, and a few more 
of that ilk, are men not quite unknown in 
the annals of the game. So the ** Civil 
Service" is thoroughly deserving of its 


W. J. Oakley, a famous old Casual” player 
and International. 


pev place, well towards the head of the 
eading amateur Soccer clubs of to-day. 


The °“ Casuals ” is another amateur club 
in the very front rank of such organisations. 
It was founded in 1884 by Mr. F. Bickley 
and Mr. T. W. Blenkiron. Its ground is at 
the well-known Tufnell Park, and many are 
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the exciting and strenuous games that have 
taken place there between it and its rivals. 
The members of the “ Casuals ” are for the 
most part University or public-school men, 
and the club plays no less than from sixty 
to eighty matches during each season. The 


Н. Roper-Barrett, a famous old Casual" 
player. 


“ Casuals " do not enter for the Arthur Dunn 
Cup competition, but they are a notable 
factor in the fight for the A. F. A. Senior Cup, 
and two years ago they came off as winners. 
In past vears, too, they have gone in regularly 
for the London Senior Cup, and have often 
been the runners-up, though they have not 
yet succeeded in winning the trophy out- 
right. But they have had the satisfaction 
of being once joint holders of it, as they have 
also been of the London Charity Cup with 
the * London Caledonians " in 1906-7. 

With few exceptions most members of the 
great ** Corinthian " organisation have also 
been members of the Casuals Football Club. 
The captain of the club is that sterling 
footballer, Mr. Morgan-Owen, than whom 
there are few more vigorous or enthusiastic 
players to-day. 


Of course the principal clubs for amateur 
talent at its best must naturally be those 
connected with the Universities and the 
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С. F. Drake, a famous Casual.“ 


chief public schools. We need say little 
about Oxford and Cambridge, since their 
most finished performers come from the 
ranks of the schools, and so will be included 
in what is said about those clubs. All that 


need be stated, apart from this. is that the 
Soccer match between Oxford and Cambridge 
in London every winter never fails to draw 
a very large and enthusiastic company of 
spectators to Queen's Club to witness it, 
and that the ** Old Boy " element is perhaps 
that day more in evidence there than at any 
other function of a similar kind during the 
whole vear. 


Of the great school teams three stand out 
before all the rest—namely, * Old West- 
minsters," “ Old Carthusians,” and “ Old 
Etonians." We give them this preference on 
account of their age, their influence on the 
game in the past, and the men they have pro- 
duced for it. Of these three the“ Etonians ” 
are by far the oldest; but the credit of 
having settled Association football as we now 
know it, and of having made it the popular 
sport it is nowadays, is undoubtedly due to 
those ancient rivals and firm friends, the 
* Westminsters " and ©“ Carthusians.” 

The Old Etonians” are not to-day as 
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what it once was—true. Yet it is vigorous 
and flourishing. There is Mr. Н. Hughes. 
Onslow, a strong factor in it, with the hard- 
working Mr. H. N. Borroughes as secretary. 
So the club is certain to keep up its high 
reputation, for the men now at its head 
have the courage of lions and are resolved 
that it shall do so. Was it not Mr. Hughes. 
Onslow who so unexpectedly moved the 
immortal resolution at the meeting of the 
Middlesex County F.A. that set all the 
country aglow by bidding defiance to the 
professional money-grabbing supporters of 
football ? A man like this at the head of the 
Old Etonians " is a factor to be reckoned 
with! 

The “ Old Westminsters," too, may not 
be as great to-day as they were at one time. 
But they have in the genial Mr. Cecil Kent 
a secretary who means business, and whose 
work has so far been extremely successful. 
They play, of course, chiefly at the famous 
Vincent Square, and the ragamuffins outside 
the rails are still as delighted to shout for 
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(Kindly lent by Mn. C. W. KENT. 


Old Westminsters (r. Ealing) in Middlesex Charity Cup. 


Left to right: C. KENT, W. PARKER, D. MacManns, S. C. Epncan, Р. N. ASHLEY, W. R. BIRCHALL. 
Sitting: Н. PLaskiTT, H. F. OHATTERTON, А. R. SEVERN, S. S. HARRIS В. N. R. BLAKER, К. B. ANDERSON, 


powerful as they have often been. The 
club was started in 1865 by Lord Kinnaird, 
and with him were Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice and the late Mr. Quintin Hogg. 
What this splendid organisation did in the 
early days of Soccer football the annals of 
the game tell readily enough. Was it not 
in the final for the English Cup in 1874-5, 
in 1875-6, and in 1878-9, as well as in 1881-2 ? 
Did it not actually win the Cup in the two 
latter contests? Have not at least forty 
of its members obtained their Blues ” 
at Oxford or Cambridge ? Are not some of 
their names amongst the very highest in 
the realms of pure sport ? 

Can you possibly think of football at all 
without thinking of such men as Lord 
Kinnaird, Sir F. Marindin, Alfred Lyttelton, 
A. G. Bonsor, and others whose names seem 
to be inseparably connected with its origin ? 
And can you think of such men without at 
once thinking of Eton, who gave them to 
the сате ? They were all “ Old Etonians," 
and football lovers of this century owe them 
no small debt indeed ! 

The Old Etonians Club to-day is not 


L. J. Moon. S. S. Harris, В. N. В. Blaker, 
К. К. Sandilands, апа 1. A. M. Fevez, as 
ever they were in the far-off days when 
those worthies appeared in the gay pink 
for the fine old schoo! itself. 

The * Old Westminsters" Club is be- 
coming more powerful and more enthusiast ic 
and numerous every year. Its men take part 
in several Cup Ties, and usually go far; 
last season no less than forty new members 
from the school (old boys) were enrolled; and 
there is no club to-day that is doing more to 
uphold and strengthen the Amateur Football 
Association than the“ Old Westminsters." 

That this should be so is only right, for 
it was that ever-memorable match in 1863 
between Charterhouse and Westminster 
which started public-school football and the 
Soccer game. Апа it is only fitting that the 
" Old Carthusians” and the Old West- 
minsters, therefore, should stand solidly 
side by side, as they do now, to keep pure 
the game they began, for which game the 
whole English-speaking world owes them a 
debt of deepest gratitude. 

(To be concluded.) 
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For the King. 


Bv Н. А. HiNKSON, 


The Boys Own Paper. 


Author of “ The King's Liege,” “Silk and Steel," “ The Splendid Knight,” etc, ete, 


OR some weeks after the loss of the gold 
the hum-drum of life at Willow Dean 
continued uneventful as before. In Giles's 
bedchamber was a small receptacle in the 
thick wall about two feet square and shut in 
by an iron door, painted to match the 
panelling which covered the wall. Asa place 
of concealment it had long ceased to have 
any merit, since the panels about the iron 
door were shrunk and 5 the paint 
inned and gaped in scorn of all secrecy. 
er Doubtless khn little chamber had once 
been the receptacle of precious jewels. 
Now it held nothing of intrinsic value, but 
only such things as imagination and asso- 
ciation invested with importance—a hunting- 
knife with & haft of reindeer-horn which 
William Penderell had given him ten years 
before; & brace of silver-mounted pistols 
which had belonged to his mother's father ; 
а child's gauntlet and а sprig of white 
heather, dry and withered. These and a 
few other negligible trifles of his boyhood 
lay behind the solid iron door, which Giles 
locked and unlocked with a proud sense of 
ownership. To these treasures were added 
the bag of pebbles, which Giles had carried to 
his bedchamber after family prayers, when 
he had given, ав his custom was, the keys 
of the house to his mother with the assurance 
that all was in order. 

Duri his father's absence, and whilst 
still hardly more than a child, he had learned 
to take а man's part. Night and morning 
he locked and unlocked the doors, drawing 
or releasing the heavy oaken beams across 
them, and when his father grew stronger that 
still remained one of Giles's chief duties. 

Truth to tell, soldiering had somewhat 
unfitted Reuben Merton for the pastoral 
life, much as he was accustomed to praise 
the quiet and calm of the country, and he was 
too apt to forget that the peasants who 
worked for him were not soldiers trained to 
obey the word of command and little likely to 
dispute its wisdom. The voice of the camp 
was ill suited to those accustomed to the 

lacid leisureliness of the farm, and во, 
осете much Reuben was feared, he found 
few about Willow Dean to give him aught 
but that for which he paid. 

Besides, the peasants for many miles 
round about were King's men, and if they 
were inert in the King's service they showed 
their loyalty by hating the King's enemies 
and by attributing to them their own hard 
fate. Comparing their present lot with the 
past, it seemed to them that the days when 
the King ruled the realm had been a time of 

eace and plenty. Now food was dear, and 

e that had money kept it safe in his purse. 
It was not therefore to be wondered at that 
Reuben Merton received but a grudging 
and reluctant service ; and his interests would 
have suffered more had it not been for his 
wife and son, who stood between him and 
the popular dislike, which Reuben was at no 
pains to placate. 

So, as the Penderells stood for the King and 
all it implied, in like manner Reuben Merton 
stood for the Parliament, and the know- 
ledge that he stood alone in the district did 
not make his temper more gentle nor his 
tongue less acid. 

One however besides his own family 
served him faithfully and gave him some- 
thing akin to love. This was old Matt 
Baldwin, the herd—a meek and quiet spirit 
who had been Reuben's playmate as a boy 


CHAPTER VL——REUBEN'S DREAM. 


and had grown old in his service. He still 
carried in his memory the feats of daring 
and strength with which Reuben had 
dazzled his youth; and when others reviled 
he remembered the handsome gallant lad 
who had carried him across the river on his 
back when none else would face the torrent — 
the same handsome lad who had drawn, 
nay almost compelled, Margaret Langdale, 
half against her will, to forget her own high 
birth and give her hand to a yeoman farmer. 

Matt Baldwin had seen no condescension 
on the lady’s part. and if her son was hand- 
some and upstanding, why, so had been his 
father, the hero of his own boyhood. The 
slow bucolic mind of Matt Baldwin was 
unaware of any subtle ditferences in u.'es’s 
character attributable to his mother's gentle 
blood. What good qualities Giles had, and 
he did not go below the surface, were in his 
eyes naturally attributable to his father. 

As Reuben Merton had treated him as a 
boy, so he had treated him as a man, and as 
an old тап; in consequence Matt regarded 
Merton with the same unreasoning admiration 
and respect whioh he had shown him as a lad. 

The political troubles of the day only 
ruffled the surface of Matt’s mind. He was 
vaguely disquieted by them, chiefly because 
he could not be unaware that the feeling 
about him was antagonistic to his master, 
but he declined reeolutely to be drawn 
into any discussion as to the merits of King 
and Parliament. 

Such things be too deep for I," was his 
almost invariable answer when anyone 
sought to elicit from him an expression of 
opinion. 

And so he remained the one faithful servant 
whom Reuben Merton could count upon 
outside his own kindred. And Merton knew 
it, and at times spoke of it with bitterness, 
almost despising his ancient henchman now, 
as he had despised him in the past, and 
paying him a [ad's wage after that he had 
grown old and feeble in his service. 

The clown is of but little worth, but he 
is faithful" Reuben was accustomed to 
remark, and for his fidelity he paid him, 
grumbling not a little at times because he 
could not procure good service and fidelity 
for the same wage. 

Matt Baldwin has little place, faithful old 
soul, in this story. He would have still less 
had he been more capable or less faithful, 
for then, as like as not, young Giles would 
have shaken the dust of Willow Dean from 
his shoes and gone out into the world follow- 
ing the beacon which ever called him to the 
King's service. But the old man's devotion 


affected Giles as the incapacity affected his 
father. 

The former helped to constrain Giles to 
remain at home, the latter induced Reuben 
to be as tolerant as might be of his son's 
political sympathies, and to bid him stay, 
alleging as a reason his mother's tears. He 
could trust Matt Baldwin as far as his limited 
аро extended, he could trust his good 

ill and devotion, but as his own ill health 
increased he needed some one more capable 
to bear the burden for him. There was none 
:cft but his own son, and despite their 
c fferences he had been able to trust his son 
with & confidence of which he had been 
v:gvely proud. 

Nuw the loss of his gold had shaken his 
confidence. Not that he believed that Giles 
had stolen it, or even been a party to the 
theft, but his mind, naturally suspicious 
in these troublous times of the motives of 
those about him, could not rid itself of 
Bomething in the nature of distrust of even 
his own son. Yet. for the first time in his 
life, he had avoided his son's gaze. His own 
eyes had fallen before the proud challenge, 
the scornful disregard of а mere question of 
gold as compared with the honour of а 
gentleman. 

Give me leave to go, and I will give you 
back gold for every worthless pebble.“ 

Should he face his wife's tearful reproaches 
and let him go, trusting himself and the 
management of his farm to the weak but 
faithful incompetence of Matt Baldwin ? 
Would not his wife draw closer to him in his 
infirmity if a plaguey wayward lad did not 
come between them. He looked back with a 
pathetic yearning to the years when he was 
the only star in his wife’s firmament, where 
the sun shone, the cattle lowed, and the fields 
blossomed for two foolish happy folk who 
had no fear of the future. Could he bring 
back those days again even for a little while ? 

It may have been the old wound which 
twisted his face with pain, or it may have 
been more likely the knowledge that the 
sun had set on those days never to rise again. 
Whether Giles went or stayed, he carried 
with him so much of his mother’s heart that 
no sun or blossoming fields could give back 
to the resentful, self-tortured soul the calm 
and happiness which had once brooded over 
Willow Dean. 

The old man had wakened from his dream. 
Matt was faithful, but well-nigh worthless. 
Giles was useful, nay necessary. For the 
present he too should stay. When he grew 
stronger, as he might, Giles might go his way. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE LANTERN-BEARERS: 


A STORY OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


HE was & handsome vessel of fair size 
as pleasure yachts go, with a single 
mast, and rigged to carry none but fore-and- 
aft sails. She took my eye at once. Such 
craft were not common on our lonely coast. 
Her freshly painted hull was as white as the 
down on the throat of the wild sea-mew. 
Along her broadside ran a line of tiny ports, 
each rimmed with brass. Amidships was a 
diminutive funnel, from which came a thin 
ribbon of smoke, and I could see the silvery 
gleam of her screw where it stuck out from 
the water at the stern like the dorsal fin of 
some strange fish. 

Oeigh /—what a picture she made against 
the dark rock! Her whiteness and fairness 
made one blink, and I, Rorie McFoy, King 
of Fladdivore, who have Norsk blood in my 
veins, watered at the mouth as I looked on 
her, vowing internally that I would one day 
possess such a boat or—ruat coelum / 

Then I gave one loup. and stared with all 
my eves. for there on the yacht's counter, in 
hand-script letters of gold, was inscribed : 


Тнк TRITON, 
of 
RupHA HuNISH. 


I glowered at that inscription, I can tell 
you, my ears twitching and my head 
bumming like a bees’ bike. The Triton, of 
Rudha Hunish!" What connection had 
this beautiful steam yacht with Castle Rudha 
Hunish ? 

In my dumbaizment I clean forgot the little 
girl at my side Fishing-smacks were the 
only craft that ever looked near Colonel 
Trodday’s place, and my own coble, the 
Guillemot, was the only thing above water, 
s9 far as I knew, that could rightly call itself 
“of Rudha Hunish." 

Then the whole explanation came on me 
like a clap. A minute before, when I first 
sighted her, the yacht had seemed quite 
deserted —not a soul to be seen on deck ; now 
there was some stir below, and а man came 
up а hatchway and stood looking across the 
sea towards the Aird—a man, grey-whiskered 
and stiff as а ramrod. 

At sight of him I scurried to earth like а 
young rabbit; that is, I darted behind a 
boulder. quick as could be. Rorie McFoy 
needed no second glance to tell him that the 
grev-whiskered man was Colonel Trodday 
himself. and the Colonel was the last person 
in the world that I wished to knock against 
that minute. 

Fiongal watched this manoeuvre of mine 
with a frankly puzzled look; then came and 


joined me behind the boulder. We eyed each 
other suspiciously. 
“ See here.” I whispered, shaking an 


accusing finger at her, " you come from that 
yacht, the Triton, don't you?” 

She admitted it. She also admitted that 
the Triton belonged to Sir John Trodday. 
Yes, she had come with the Colonel in the 
big ship from the West Indies. They had 
put in at Glasgow three days since, and had 
at once gone on board the Triton, which my 
guardian had either bought or chartered ; 
I couldn't make out which. They had come 
slowly northward, in lovely weather, using 
sail-power all the way. Here. off Fladdivore, 
the wind had dropped. Now they were 
waiting to get steam up. There was no 
hurry. All the grown-ups had gone below 
for a—what was that she called it ?—a 
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CHAPTER IV.—THE TRITON. 


siesta, and meantime she had slipped over 
the side, gone for a swim, and come on Colin 
and me in Mermaid Cove. 

It was all as simple as ABC. But at the 
same time it didn't exactly satisfy Rorie 
McFoy. It didn't explain who she was— 
Fiongal, I mean. And I wanted no end to 
ask her about the coal-blaok woman." but 
somehow I didn’t like to. Then I received 
another shock. Colonel Trodday had started 
speaking to some one. 

“ Ayah, where is child Amele ? " 

" In de cabin wid madame, massa, Ah 
b'lieve," answered the queerest deep voice 
I ever heard. It seemed like a cross be- 
tween a foghorn and a megaphone. 

I peeped cautiously over the boulder. 
There on the yacht’s deck stood my guardian, 
still with his back to the shore, and beside 
him a Christy Minstrel of a woman—fat, big, 
as black as marking ink, and dressed in the 
most extraordinarily coloured print dress ! 

Just one glimpse I had of her, but that 
was enough. As I looked she turned, and I 
saw the gleam of her teeth and the whites 
of her eyes. Down I ducked, gazing horror- 
stricken at Fiongal. 

The witch of a girl answered me with a 
grin, as if it were the hugest joke in the world. 
That's my nurse," she gurgled. The old 
stupid thinks I'm in the cabin still. She 
doesn't dream I'm here." 

So the Colonel had married Fiongal's 
nurse! Bosh! That was beyond belief. 
Yet it was queer—very queer. I squatted 
down in the sand, well under cover of the 
boulder, rubbing my chin and twitching my 
ears, and wondering what to make of it all. 
Then I gave а convulsive start and smothered 
a cry. It was the packing-needle again— 
confound it! Colin, the old bungler, had 
left it in my breeches. ] extracted it pain- 
fully, keeping а suspicious eye on the girl, 
to see if she were laughing. I hate to be 
laughed at, especially by girls. 

But Fiongal was too busy watching the 
carryings-on of a large crab to bother about 
me. He was a huge fellow of a crab, green 
and almost transparent, and had ugly crooked 
claws. Yet he seemed to interest Fiongal. 
He wanted to get past her down to the sea, 
but she planted herself in his way, her feet 
apart on the firm sand. Не scented danger, 
and kept looking this way and that, with his 
funny beadlike eyes poked out on the end of 
sticks. I sat still, wondering what would 
happen. He went two or three inches one 
way, stopped and clawed the air awhile, 
tacked away a bit; then, quick as thought, 
changed course, flashed over one of her pink 
toes, over the sand, round the boulder, down 
into the sea ! 

Fiongal looked after him. with her face 
all puckered up in a laugh, though she didn't 
make a sound. The ugly green thing had 
defied her, escaped, run over her foot ; and 
she seemod to laugh to herself to think of the 
clawy touch. 

So she wasn't afraid of crabs! I began to 
like her no end from that minute. Let me 
tell you at once: she was a jolly plucky 
girl, Fiongal. You sce, she had all the 
arrogance of beauty, as they say, and feared 
nothing that lived. 

I peeped over the boulder again. The 
Colonel had disappeared ; the coal-black 
woman was alone on the yacht's deck. 

Tbis woman, as you know, had been in my 


mind for days ; I had been speculating about 
her, wondering what she was like, building 
her up in my imagination: and now that I 
saw her in the flesh she had an irresistible 
fascination for me. Fascination, I вау: the 
fascination of the bullfrog for the flv. 
I couldn't for the life of me keep my eyes 
from her, and thus I became the spectator of 
an incident that had a vital effect on sub- 
sequent happenings, as you shall hear. 

Mark this : she moved hither and thither 
&cross the deck, looking furtively around. 
and listening intently at the hatchways. as 
if fearful of interruptions from below. Then, 
light-footed as а cat, she darted to an open 
skylight, thrust her head into it, bending 
almost double, and leant far dowm inside. 
This action was quite meaningless to me, but 
when she straightened herself up there was 
some heavy and bulky object in her black 
hands—what I could not make out. but it 
had the appearance of a small chest or box. 
Then over she went to the side, with the 
swiftness of thought, swung the box over the 
rail, lowered it, and let it drop in:o the sea 
with scarce a splash. 


(То be continued.) 
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JENKINS 
PHILOSOPHISETH. 


BY PAUL BLAKE. 


Let not a Boy presume to question the Admonition 
of his Master: enough for him to оһеу.”—ТНЕ PERFECT 
SCHOLAR. 


OMETIMES I like to spend a leisure. hour 
At night—they come but seldom in the day- 
time— 
In contemplation of that mighty Power, 
The Doctor; master of my school and play- time; 
And, truth to tell, continued contemplation 
Does not produce unminsled admiration. 


Last week, for instance, I'd to write a *' theme" 
To prove that Liberty exalts a nation, 

That Freedom is the right—divine, supreme 
Of every soul not steeped in degradation. 

But аз he didn't like my disqnisition 

He shut me up to write an imposition ! 


Give me a quiet corner and a book: 

I'm not so keen on football as on reading; 
But every day he routs me from my nook 

For exercise; a tyrannous proceeding ; 
Whilst he—the tyrant before whom we grovel— 
Lells in his study with a favourite novel. 


Just hear him lecture us on being good ; 
He smiles as if compact of every virtue ; 
To look at him you'd think he never could 
So far forget his manners as to hurt you. 
But just you break seme silly regulation, 
He'll cane you soundly without hesitation. 


Do these men think that boys are really blind 
To any sign of weakness in a master ? 

Our faults and theirs are much the same we find; 
Theirs do not count: ours brings us to disaster. 

And till they learn to teach us by example 

They can't complain if we're not up to sample. 
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THE HAWKINSES: FATHER, AUNT & TWO BOYS. 


* > * 


"T Tw !— Bassett is coming in to lunch to-day, 

Millicent," said Colonel Hawkins at 
breakfast one morning, as he passed his 
sister & letter from the little pile of corre- 
spondence by his plate. 

" Fathead, did you say, father?" ex- 
. claimed Willie with a giggle. 

“ Fathead! No, sir, nothing of the kind, 
sir! Bassett—Uncle Bassett, I said," roared 
the colonel ‘Stop that idiotic laughing 
at once—both of you!” 

“ Yes, at once, sirs!” chimed in Miss 
Millicent, in that piping voice of hers, which 
she fondly and fully imagined was sternness 
itself. ' How dare you make use of such 
horrible, vulgar words, Willie? I can't for the 
life of me imagine where you learn them. I 
am perfectly certain that you never hear 
me or father call anyone a——such names. 
I expect you got the word from those horrid 
natives in India." 

"I thought father said Fathead, didn't 
you, Dick *" queried Willie, in no wise 
abashed by this double verbal assault upon 
him and his brother. 

Dick was busily engaged in cracking his 
third egg. Shut up, you ass! and don't 
jaw so jolly nuch,” he replied. “I don't 
care what his name is so long as he gives us a 
tip." 

" Tip!" cried Miss Millicent, throwing 
up her arms in dismay. Oh, how dare 
you speak that horse-stable word here? 
I will allow no ‘tips, as you call them, to 
be brought into this house while I am here. 
Arthur, I appeal to you. This frightful 
betting is the curse of di 

Um !—rubbish, rubbish, Millicent ; they 
don’t mean that sort of tip at all,” inter- 
rupted her brother. “ They mean that they 
hope that Bassett will give them some—er— 
sort of money present. Which I hope he 
will not do," he went on, turning angrily 
upon the boys. “ Uncle Bassett is coming 
here to lunch, understand, and not to give 
away tips to anyone. So don't let me hear 
the word again." And he retired behind 
the “ Times." 

" How beastly rotten! I hope he won't 
come then," mumbled Dick, savagely 
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IV.—UNCLE FATHEAD " COMES TO LUNCH. 


stabbing his egg; while Willie gurgled some- 
thing into his tea-cup. 

Their aunt caught bits of both remarks. 

declare you are the two most ungrate- 
ful boys I have ever known!" she cried. 
Here is poor Uncle Bassett, who had half 
his left ear shot away in the Zulu War so 
that you might live in peace and happiness, 
coming to see vou and you each think of 
nothing but calling him nasty, rude names, 
and plotting against his pocket just like 
some common waiter or lug-c^ge porter. 
I am utterly ashamed of you. Fie!” 

“ Um ves, now that you havc heard what 
your aunt says, don't let us have another 
syllable about—er—Fathead ог—ег— (1.8, 
but go away and get ready for & walk," 
remarked Colonel Hawkins, testily. 

Uncle Bassett was a somewhat florid little 
man, with bushy side-whiskers (which he 
cultivated in the rather hopeless idca of 
hiding that defect in his personal appearance 
for which the Zulus were directly responsible) 
and a loudish, rasping voice. 

“ So you're my two nephews, are you? 
he cried, when the boys were introduced to 
him. Pair of young rascals, I'll be bound, 
hey ? Hope you get well whacked, eh? 
Plenty of whacking 's my tip," he said, turn- 
ing to his brother. 

The latter grunted, and said, Um !—lunch 
is ready, I think," and Dick and Willie 
grinned at each other, Willie saying, sotto 
voce, What a rotten tip.“ 

Rotten tip, hey?” exclaimed their 
uncle, who had overheard the remark. 
“ Well, what sort of tip would please you 
better? 

" Fireworks, or some money to buy fire- 
works with," returned Willie in the most 
brazen manner imaginable. 

No, no!" cried Miss Millicent, rising from 
her seat in alarm. Bassett, I beg of you 
not to encourage fireworks. "Those catherine 
wheels are terribly dangerous, I believe. І 
shall never forget being chased by one one 
fifth of November. I have always had а 
horror of fireworks since." 

Dick snorted. 

Catherine wheels don't chase you, do 
they, uncle ? Besides P 

Silence! roared his father. Your 
aunt objects to fireworks, and that's an end 
to it. So don't argue any more." 

The boys both looked towards Uncle 
Bassett to champion them. 

That reminds me," he remarked, of an 
incident that happened once when I was in 
South America” 

" Was that where the Zulus shot off half 
your ear, Uncle Fat—er— Bassett? "" inquired 

illie, who had been casting interested 
glances at the remaining portion of that 
member. 

Uncle Bassett looked very uncomfortable 
—he hated having any attention drawn to 
his misfortune—and Miss Millicent, who 
knew this, instantly thrust her hand into 
Willie's face with the apparent intention of 
forcibly closing his mouth. He, of course, 
instinctively drew back, causing his aunt 
to miss her mark, and upset a salt-cellar. 

„Quick, Millicent ! " exclaimed Uncle 
Bassett, secretly overjoyed because some- 
thing had occurred to completely change the 
subject“ quick, throw some over your left 
shoulder, or you'll have some sort of bad 
luck." 

With trembling fingers Miss Millicent 
gathered up а small handful of the salt. and 
—insistently urged on by Dick and Willie, 


who probably connected the bad luck" 
with tne tipthat they expected and desired to 
obtain—nervously flung it over her shoulder. 

Apparently she was not skilled in the art, 
however, for not only did she throw a great 
deal more than is usual in polite circles, 
but, what is more, she did not throw it 
properly. At any rate, the shower of aalt 
curved gracefully round her head, and came 
to a full stop in Uncle Bassett's face. 

This very naturally caused short but 
intense excitement, and Dick and Willie, 
both conceiving the idea that their aunt's 
unfortunate action would tend to aggravate 
Uncle Bassett and thus lessen their prospects 
of tips, manfully stifled their natural impulse 
to laugh and threw dark looks at their aunt 
and kind words to their uncle. 

* Poor Uncle Fat—I mean, Bassett," 
exclaimed Dick, ** would you like my hand- 
kerchief ? Why don't you be more careful, 
auntie ? it isn't at all funny to buzz salt 
about like that," he went on in an aggrieved 
tone, turning to his aunt. 

" No," joined in Willie, severely. “] 
don't see any joke in that sort of thing, 
do you, uncle ? " 

“Oh, its nothing—nothing," answered 
their uncle, still dusting himself. It was 
& pure accident, and accidents can't be 
helped, so we'll say no more about it, please.“ 

After that things went on fairly peacefully 
and orderly for a time. Everyone seemed 
to be rather hungry, and conversation lagged 
somewhat. True, Willie uttered his usual 
protest against the food provided, and asked 
Ме aunt (as was his regular and never- 
failing custom) why she would persist in 
ordering things for lunch which she knew 
quite well he never could stand ; but, apart 
from & short and vigorous speech of self. 
defence by Miss Millicent, this aroused no 
other comment. 

Presently the sweets came оп—а choice 
selection of alluring-looking jam tarts 
among other things. 

Now, if there was one thing that Dick's 
soul delighted in it was jam tarts. They 
were to him a sort of elysium. Therefore 
(there being only one left after everyone 
had been helped) he hurried through his a£ 
express speed. 

Jam tarts were, however, apparently also 
& weakness with Uncle Bassett, for he too 
lost no time in demolishing his first one. 
This done he immediately looked meaningly 
at the one on the dish, and Colonel Hawkins, 
noticing that his brother's plate was empty, 
said. Have something else, Bassett.“ 

“Thank you," he said, I will; ГІ have 
another tart." And he reached across and 
took it. 

This was too much for the chagrined Dick, 
who, unable to control his disappointment, 
said, іп a perfectly audible tone, “I say, 
father, isn't Uncle Fathead greedy; he's 
taken the last jam tart." 

The exasperated and embarrassed colonel 
gave vent to his anger in a kick (which he 
meant as a signal of silence to Dick) under 
the table. 

Unfortunately. he missed his son, but just 
reached his sister's shin. 

With а cry, more of surprise than pain, 
she jumped up from her seat and hobbled 
about. Oh. what have I done that I 
should be kicked ? " she cried. 

‘*Um!—nothing, Millicent; I meant it 
for Dick. Hope I haven't really hurt vou ? 
Beg pardon. Sit down, do." 

Dear me, exclaimed Uncle Bassett 
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who was beginning to look very uncomfort- 
a ble I had no idea it was so late. I must 
really be off at once— appointment at club, 
you know. So sorry—come and lunch with 
me to-morrow, Arthur. Good-bye, good- 
bye," and he fled. 
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Dick and Willie looked at each other in 
blank dismay. 

"The mean old Fathead!” 
the latter. 

“The greedy old ass!" 


former. 
N 


exclaimed 


followed tho 
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If you say another word like that I 
shall take your uncle's tip," bellowed their 
father, now thoroughly enraged, seizing а 
military cane threateningly. 

There was peace for a period. 

( To be continued.) 
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DELICATE DON: 


OME years ago I spent a very interesting 
K) and unconventional little holiday in 
the Highlands of a kind that I would recom- 
mend to others in search of a tonic, if only— 
if only one could rely upon blue skies for 
a selected and successive thirty days or so. 

I had been working too hard and was 
fond of camping out. My medical friend 
Farley thought I had better not this time 
pitch my tent in a valey. “ What you 
want," he said. “is the top of an Alp. 
Can't you manage one of those Swiss places 
five thousand feet or so above sea? 

That was out of the question. Not so 
much as regarded myself, but because I had 
undertaken to share my month under 
canvas with four boys of the school of which 
] was an assistant mathematical master. 

Two of these boys, Boswell and Nicolson, 
needed bracing like myself, and their parents 
were glad to entrust them to me for a 
summer month in the North country. The 
other two, Heap and Arnstein, were to come 
for the pure pleasure of the experience. 
Switzerland was rather too far atield for 
these others, and likely to be too expensive. 

“Well, then, I tell you what," said 
Farley, nursing his chin and looking as wise 
as if he were a Harley Street consultant of 
forty years’ standing, instead of the mere 
clever general practitioner he was, you 
might do a little something in the Alp way 
in Inverness-shire, where I was brought up. 
Il write to mv mother's folks about it. 
They're very thick with the local laird. He 
owns a few square leagues of mountain and 
might give you а perch in the clouds. I 
think he isn't troubling about the deer as 
he used to, and so there's the chance." 

This was in the last weck of the summer 
term. and Farley's Inverness-shire kindred 
were so obliging in the matter that every- 
thing was settled in time. 

The laird was abroad, but his mother (a 
splendid old lady of great character) not 
only gave us the neceasiry permission, but 
chose our perch for us and wrote me a 
delightful letter in which she said she wished 
she were fifty years younger that she might 
join us. She mentioned a farm where we 
could obtain supplies. and, even better still, 
said we might fish all the streams down 
below, do anything we pleased, indeed, 
except break our necks. Аз that wasn't 
likely to please us, there was practically 
no limit to her generosity. 

She reminded us, however, that the site 
she had chosen for us was close to the 
boundary of her son's march, on one side, 
and that the MacGilpin (his name was 
something else, but MacGilpin will do), 
whose mountains adjoined, would not give 
из at all a hearty welcome if we got into 
his territory. That is to say, his keepers 
would not. The MacGilpin let his forest 
for 800. a year, and it was only reason- 
abl» that he should not care to have his 
deer frightened into somebody else's forest. 
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She added a footnote to her admirable 
letter. P.S.—You must allow me to say 
that it is Just as well you are restricted in 
your movements on the north side, because 
of the risks attached to scrambling about 
that part of our neighbour's mountains. 
The cliffs above Corrie Ardach, which you 
will no doubt have noticed on the Ordnance 
Survey, are not for children to play on. 
You may or may not know that our 
neighbour preserves eagles, in spite of the 
nuisance they work with his game. They 
have their eyrie in Corrie Ardach, and 
this year, І understand, there are four 
eaglets. I hope the birds will not poach 
your larder ! ” 

The four boys were very excited when I 
showed them this note of the luird's mother. 

" Eagles! " cried Arnstein. Are there 
any such birds alive in England ? ” 

" No; only in Scotland, you donkey," 
said Boswell, a precise but not very polite 
boy. We аге in luck, aren't we, sir, to get 
so near them? 

But Donald Nicolson's excitement was 
the most interesting. This Donald (the 
main subject of my story) was a little pale 
chap, with blue veins marking his temples 
much too significantly ; the fragility of his 
constitution was well known to the school, 
and procured for him the name of Delicate 
Don " among the youngsters of his own age, 
with whom he was more of a favourite than 
one would have expected. 

Delicate Don had two or three strong 
characteristics. 

One was a temper which made him some- 
times rave about the cod-liver oil and milk 
with which he was plied day after day in 
term time. His muttered “ Bother it!" 
ог " Confound it!” when, for instance, he 
was sent off to the matron in the middle 
of a lesson for one of his periodical doses, 
was often fervent enough to reach the 
magisterial desk. 

Another of his early characteristics was а 
passion for fighting. A weak little reed of 
a fellow like that! Give him half an invita- 
tion, howcver, and he would fly at the face 
of another boy а stone or two heavier than 
himself. Naturally, he got hurt a good 
deal until the school understood him. 
Aíterwards, thanks also to some special 
words from the Principal, which were 
expounded by the head boys, Delicate 
Don's little outbreaks were not taken so 
seriously. It was then reckoned bad form 
to give him any sort of punishing blow in 
return for his. The better plan was to hold 
him in chancery and talk to him in a fatherly 
tone until his temper subsided! Such 
discipline was as good for the school as for 
the youngster himself. 

Natural history was Delicate Don’s pet 
hobby, and this news about the eagles of 
Corrie Ardach laid tremendous hold upon 
him. 

Do you really mean it, sir," he said to 


me, that we're going where we can see 
them in their very nests ? " 

“That is so, Nicolson,“ I said, unless 
we have been misinformed.” 

" My—goodness! " he gasped. 
grund!“ 

At the school and his own home he col- 
lected grubs and beetles. White mice, 
rabbits, pigeons, and a tame fox were also 
included among his home treasures. I 
gathered pretty soon in our Highland sojourn 
that he hankered after an eaglet to add to 
his little menagerie. Boswell gave me that 
hint with & certain amount of glee, but 
assumed, as of course I did, that it was 
nothing better than a hopeless longing in 
him. 

Well, it was а beautiful summer night 
when we started from Euston, and in twenty- 
four hours we were successfully fixed on 
Five Springs Plateau, as Arnstein named 
our ground, and sleeping the sleep we had 
earned by much labour from seven o'clock 
onwards. 

Mackenzie, the farmer of Polhead, three 
miles from the Plateau, helped us right well. 
He and his two strapping sons climbed the 
mountain with us, making light of the 
luggage, a goodly share of which they took 
from our shoulders. Delicate Don hadn't 
much more than a butterfly net and a 
specimen box about him. The climb itself 
was enough for him to begin with. 

We were fortunate to get such an even- 
ing for our introduction to the mountain 
life. 

Mackenzie said he was prepared to bed us 
all in his farm for one, two, or three nights, 
if an ordinary spell of bad weather had come 
with us. As it was. he and his lads accom- 
panied us with hammers and stakes to fix the 
tent, and left us in the glow of a neat little 
fire when the western sky was crimsoning 
gorgeously behind Ben  Neyis and his 
pointed mates. 

" Yell maybe have it a wee bit sharp in 
the night," said Mackenzie at parting, " but 
Im hoping that's the worst ye will have 
this night." 

His boys went off with honest grins, which 
suggested that we were not by any means 
the five wise fellows we flattered ourselves 
we were. 

Thus began seven or eight memorable 
days and nights. We had struck a patch 
of perfect weather and our Robinson 
Crusoeing was ncarly all pleasure. 

Commissariat and fuel (the chief difti- 
culties with which we were threatened, 
apart from the weather) gave us little trouble. 
Two of our five were told off daily to fetch 
supplies from below. Mackenzie and his 
lads joined in the fun. Eggs, milk, bread, 
bannocks, butter. and joints came up with 
welcome regularity, and the cutting and 
accumulation of fuel from a precious little 
glenlet between us and the farm was capital 
exercise fof the others of us. 


How 
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Our tent was screened from the north 
and east by an outcrop of rocks on Five 
Springs Plateau. We faced the south, 
with a mass of mountains confronting us 
some two miles across the vallev, several 
of them heavily snow-spotted, although it 
was July. 

We had books, but scarcely opened them. 
My banjo had come north with us, and 
was much appreciated in the hour before 
bedtime—" sack time," as we termed it, 
our beds being five sleeping-bags, in which 
we were as snug as rats in their holes. 
Plenty of heather underneath served as 
spring mattresses, and waterproof sheeting 
under all seemed to guarantee us against 
damp. 

I was anxious at first about this damp. 
The Plateau was a grassy area between two 
rounded summits nearly a thousand feet 
higher than ourselves. But it wasn't all 
dry grass. Five spring heads of bright 
green, yellow, and crimson mosses were near, 
and five rillets of ice-cold pure water 
meandered gently on the slope to form a 
brook which, about an eighth of а mile 
away, tumbled over an edye into a lochan, 
or tarn. We hoped great things from this 
tarn in the matter of fish: but in fact the 
burns were better. Arnstein was our most 
skilful fisherman, and there was generally 
trout for supper. 

But though the ground under our sheet 
was even in this fine weck never as dry as 
it might have been, no one suffered. 

Delicate Don didn't raise a single bark and 
seemed, like all of us, to flourish famously 
asa mountain Crusoe. For him and Boswell 
the lighter pleasures of roaming on the 
mountains, bagging butterflies and cater- 
pillars, were just the thing; always under 
that rigid restriction about the MacGilpin's 
march. 

This brings me to the onc fly in our honey 
pot before the change in the weather which 
the Mackenzies were always prophesying 
was sure to come sooner or later. 

On the first full day of our camp life 
we had a visit from a huge, red- headed man 
with legs like an elephant's, in green and 
scarlet stockings, and a stare that Arnstein 
begged to be allowed to photograph. This 
was Mr. Reid, the MacGilpin keeper. He 
admitted that he had transgressed the limits 
of his own march in order to look at us, but 
owed из no apology, he said. What he had 
come for was to warn us that he would stand 
no trespassing in his master's deer forest, 
no fishing of his master's burns, no chevy- 
ing his master's deer from the neck of 
upland which connected Five Springs 
Plateau with the mountain of which Corrie 
Ardach was the sublime glory on its north 
side. 

"Dm thinkin’ уеге daft to behave the 
like o` this ! һе said very coolly, after this 
amusing lecture, setting his eyebrows at 
the details of our camp one after the other. 
He had pointed reddish eyebrows over very 
blue (and fierce) eyes. 

It was then that Arnstein entreated him 
to keep his expression for about half а 
minute while he got his camera fixed. And 
that irritated him so much that he thrust 
his great freckled hands into his knicker's 
pockets and turned on his heel. 

I'm just tellin’ ye all, ye ken," he said 
ото у. and away he went. I relished him 
fully as much as the boys. Moreover, I 
realised that he might be a blessing in 
disguise. The Mackenzies also had harped 
about those tremendous precipices of Corrie 
Ardach, and Mr. Reid, as so determined a 
policeman in guard of them, was a comfort 
to me rather than otherwise. In fact, I 
thanked him for his call and told him 
I hoped he would promptly arrest any of my 
boys who took liberties with his honoured 


master's boundaries. Не looked as if he 
thought I was ironical, but that was almost 
entirely a mistake on his part. 

Delicate Don and his open mouth were 
an entertaining sight during Mr. Reid s visit. 
He wished to rush after the great keeper 
and question him about the eagles, but was 
kept back by Boswell. 

" You'll see them all right in the sky, vou 
idiot," said Boswell. “ What more do you 
Kant? Won't he, sir?” 

I presumed so. I hoped so too. And in 
truth we did see them, again and again; 
an impressive pair of drifting birds high 
against the blue, and occasionally not so 
high, but in majestic swoop towards their 
wild nest in the Corrie that was taboo for 


Mr. Reid didn't come to our camp again 
until we had had about enough of it under 
the changed conditions. Boswell апа Deli- 
cate Don were the only ones of the party 
who held more speech with him in the mean- 
time. ‘The eagles and their voung had got 
fast in Delicate Don’s heart, and from the 
low stone wall which divided us from the 
MacGilpin property he one day harangued 
Mr. Reid about them for many minutes. 
Boswell told the story. There stood Mr. 
Reid, leaning on the wall. smoking and 
scowling, while Delicate Don explained 
that it was a horrible shame not to get 
even one peep at the eaglets. 

He asked Mr. Reid questions about 
them. What do they eat up here—do 
tell?“ 

* Kids, like yerself ! " replied the keeper. 

* Not really ? " said Delicate Don. 

“ Weel, I'm thinkin'," said the keeper, 
“they'll likely have the opportunity if I 
catch one of you this side the dyke.” 

Delicate Don then got astride the wall 
close to Mr. Reid and tried to cajole him. 

“ l say, do let us," he entreated. Take 
us yourself, will you? PIH give you—six- 
pence. It isn't as if it were a long way. 
It’s only there!“ 

He pointed, and the keeper strutted off 
without more words. 

“Sixpence ‘Il buy you some milk.“ 
Delicate Don shouted after him. “ Don't 
po you're not fond of it. It's what you 

ive on, by the look of you! 

Boswell said the keeper’s look as he 
stopped and glared round was an awful 
sight; if Arnstein could have photographed 
that, he would have obtained something 
rich and rare. But the keeper only stared, 
and strode on. 

I had of course to give Master Delicate 
Don a little address about manners after 
this. It was administered with a smile and 
digested with one. 

** All right, sir,“ he said, when I hoped he 
wouldn't again rub Mr. Reid so deliberately 
the wrong way. But isn't he a pig? 
They're the best things I was looking for- 
ward to—those eaglets ! ”’ 

“ You'll never see them unless you beg 
his pardon, on your knees, Nicolson," I told 
him. And I doubt if hed forgive you 
even then." 

I didn't think anvthing of the sudden 
brightening of his eyes when I said this ; 
but I remembered it on the twelfth or 
thirteenth day. The clouds had by then 
begun to hang on the mountains in the south- 
west and over Ben Nevis rather ominously, 
and the Mackenzies all said the weather 
was breaking. That evening, while the 
others were preparing supper, stirring the 
stew in the pot, and buttering bread, 
Delicate Don came to me where I was 
watching the sunset and said he had gone on 
to his knees to Mr. Reid about the eaglets. 

“ I got over the wall to do it, and I was 
awfully sweet with him. I said, ' Please, 


Mr. Reid!’ And I spread my handker- 
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chief on the ground and knelt to him all 
right. ° Do take a fellow and show him those 
young birds in their nests. Po! I said.” 

1 laughed. and asked him what happened. 

‘He wouldn't, sir. I don't care what 
you say, he's the surliest brute on the earth. 
He cutled my head and said I was to be 
quick and get otf his land. He didnt 
absolutelv hurt, vou know, but I was so 
mad with him I could have done any- 
thing." 

So was I in that moment. and if Mr. Reid 
had come to the camp just then. giant 
though he was, some of his conceit would 

ossibly have been taken from him. 

* What did vou do ? ” I asked. 

" Oh," said the little chap, “ I just con- 
trolled myself. I only said, ^ Thank you!’ 
And 1 sha'n't condescend to speak to him 
again." 

Rain and wind set in that night. We 
had put in an extra couple of pegs as а pre- 
caution, and the tent stood the racket. but 
morning found us much less gav than usual. 
We couldn't get a fire to burn and our 
breakfast was a makeshift. 

Peter Mackenzie, the elder son, came up 
about ten o'clock with a face like raw meat 
for colour. а can of milk. and eggs and butter 
in his pockets. Also with a message. His 
father thought we'd be better down below 
for the present and—what did we think ? 

1 put it to the vote, aud the result was a 
unanimous determination not to run away 
from the rough side of life on Five Springs 
Plateau as if we were five babies. 

“ Rather not!” said Delicate Don, when 
his turn came to vote. 

Of course I had the casting vote and 
rather more in the matter, and I confess 
I hesitated about this boy and Boswell. 
But they both seemed in such good form 
that I didn't hesitate long. 

We had some reward that afternoon in а 
magnificent clearance of the skv and the 
visit of a herd of eleven deer, including one 
grand old stag with immense antlers. The 
weather drove them down from the Mac- 
Gilpin’s uplands, and from that boundary 
wall Arnstein secured a capital photograph 
of them before they grew fidgety and tailed 
off out of sight. 

The next four or five days were like this, 
only gradually worsening. Snow fell on the 
last of them, and it was very cold in the tent 
at night. Delicate Don began to cough, 
and I talked of despatching him not only 
into the valley, but right away home to his 
mother if he continued to cough. His 
indignation was great. 

“ I just won't go, Mr. Cuthell,” he said; 
“anyhow, not yet.“ 

“ Hear! hear! ' said Boswell, who con- 
sidered that he was involved in any such 
sentence of exile. 

“Why. I'm as strong ав Heap!" Delicate 
Don urged. I can lift the same things 
just as easily, and it would be a howling 
shame. I won't cough any more, sir—you ll 
вее.” 

Rounders and Olympian sports (we gave 
them that sounding name) were in much 
request during this sharp snap. The 
Mackenzie boys came up to join in the ga mes, 
and made a serviceable caber of а bored 
stone and a spade handle. They excelled 
at this kind of thing. 

Well, Delicate Don managed to repress 
his inclinations. to cough, and I hoped the 
hardening was doing him good. The snow 
melted, another fine day and clear starry 
night came to bless us, and the next morning 
I was awakened by Arnstein with the 
intelligence that Nicolson was missing. 

It was between five and six o'clock ; the 
sun was flooding the mountain tops and 
Delicate Don's sleeping-sack felt as if he 
had been out of it a long time. 
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The others slipped from their bags and 
could give no explanation of the occurrence. 
Delicate Don had dressed and gone off 
somewhere, and that was all about it. 

We also dressed briskly, confabulating 
over the mystery, which soon developed 
into a conjecture that had its alarming 
side. Boswell suid the boy might have gone 
off to the Corrie to look at the eagles, and 
I thought it quite possible. 

I took Arnstein with me, and made straight 
for that forbidden hollow. The other two 
went south and west, shouting until we 
could hear them no longer. 

Well, though annoyed with Delicate Don 
for giving us this trouble, I didn’t think 
seriously of worse things until we were on the 
edge of the great Corrie without seeing any 
sign of him. 

For a quarter of a minute or so the dis- 
closure of Corrie Ardach in all its gloomy 
glory made us forget cven our truant. The 
gap opened beneath us with thrilling abrupt- 
ness. The mountain edge curved east and 
west with sheer or ribbed sides fifteen or 
sixteen hundred feet down, to a little loch, 
as black as ink then. We were in the sun- 
shine hours before any such brightness 
could touch this pool As scenery it was 
tremendous. 

Arnstein broke the brief spell. 

Look. sir!” he cried, pointing down the 
precipice at our feet. There's one of the 
eagles." 

There was no need to point. The bird 
had seen us, and rose out of the hollow with 
angry cries We watched it sail aloft, 
turning its head towards us as if loth to 


go. 

“ Oh, how I wish " Arnstein exclaimed, 
but he did not finish wishing about his 
inevitable camera. A call behind made us 
turn, and there was the great keeper coming 
after us with an nir as wrathful as the eagle's 
when it rose from the gap. 

He was а good step away, but his voice 
carried like a bull's. The smoke from his 
pipe eddied about his head. He had been 
sitting behind some crags, enjoying the 
morning in his own way, when we ap- 
proached the Corrie, and had not noticed us 
until now. 

" We shall have to tell him, sir," 
Arnstein. 

" Of course," I said. Something made 
me stoop over and shout Nicolson! 
Nicolson!” down that wall at our feet, 
impossible though it seemed that anyone 
could be there. 

" Oh, he can't be, sir!" whispered 
Arnstein. It's too—impossible ! ” 

That was also my opinion, and so I pre- 
pared for the keeper. And a very furious 
keeper he was until his outburst was over 
and he would listen to what we had to sav. 

* What's—that ! " he asked then, slowly, 
the rage dying out of his eves. “ Ye're 
searchin’ for one of your laddies? Is it 
yon pale-faced little chap ? " 

Les. I said. But he can’t be here, 
after all. Pm right glad of it. In the 
circumstances you must excuse us, Mr. 
Reid, and no doubt you will when you are 
calmer.” 

* Calmer, is it?“ said he, with a snort. 
“Man, I’m calm enough. I must do my 
duty to my master, ye ken, same as ither 
folks. It's the laddie that was so detarmined 
about the eagles, eh ? " 

We both nodded. Не also nodded. 

like that laddie fine." he said, * though 
it’s no business of mine to say so. I'm here 
to watch the hills, not to Just bide 
where ye are." 

He strode off along the edge for fifty or 
sixty yards and began to disappear down 
the face of the precipice. 

“ The grumpy old wretch! " said Arnstein, 


said 


laughing. Don’t let's wait for him, sir. I 
expect they've found him. Нез got up to 
catch early buttertlies, and—he's sure to be 
back at camp now." 

Again I hoped Arnstein's instincts were 
sound. But І had my doubts. I was, 
besides, much too eager to see the Corrie 
in all its parts to submit to any man 3 сош- 
mands just then. 

* Come, Arnstein,” 
him." 

We reached the place where the keeper 
had descended into the Corrie and peered 
down. 

It was a pretty bad spot, almost per- 
pendicular like the rest, but with a foot- 
wide mossed and squashy ledge, falling 
obliquely at an angle of about seventy 
degrees. The ledge ended under some 
reddish crags, just then blood-coloured in 
the sunlight. We couldn't see below, but 
we heard something; an angry cnattering 
of bird vcices and—Mr. Reid'3 own voice. 

Almost simultaneously 1 saw something 
at my toe-tip which made my heart stop 
beating for a moment or two. It was the 
plain print of a boot—a boy's boot. Deli- 
cate Don was somewhere below; no doubt 
remained on that point. 

* Don't move, Arnstein," I said. and down 
I groped very carefully along that ghastly 
ledge, with its sheer drop of five hundred 
yards to the left. 

I am not а nervous subject, and had done 
some crag work in Skye and elsewhere 
before then, but I carried my heart in mv 
mouth. as the saying is, to the very end of 
that incline, which at the bottom was only 
a few inches wide. Without hand-hold it 
would have been too much for me. Even 
with that, I was in a state of high tension 
when I reached the end of the ledge and 
could see round the corner to the left. 

And this is what I saw now. 

There was no semblance of a path lower, 
but some juts of rock which gave precarious 
grip and purchase for a scrambling descent 
of about forty feet towards a shallow 
recess above another short ledge, and on 
this ledge stood Mr. Reid the keeper and 
Delicate Don, the latter in his waistcoat, 
his jacket tied round his neck by the sleeves, 
and clutching something in his right hand. 
The litter of a nest was at their feet, sticks 
and bones and a screaming bird like the one 
the boy held by the neck. The keeper 
had Delicate Don by the arm—the arm that 
held the eaglet. 

Even while I stared, the keeper glanced 
up and saw me. A surprising broad grin 


I said, we'll follow 


broke over his great face; but it was soon 


gone. 

" Ye can just leave this little deevil to 
me!" he cried hoarsely. “ Yell break 
yer neck if ye come any farther. Bid him 
put the bird down first, though." 

Delicate Don also stared, and a dis- 
appointed and ashamed boy he was in that 
remarkable moment. 

" Cant I have it, sir," he called up, 
“ after coming down such a beastly place 
forit ?" 

The keeper answered for me. 

“ Ye can not. my son. I give ye my word! 
Now then. It's yer life that's got to be 
saved next, ye young " 

" Put it down, Nicolson," I whispered 
into the abyss. “ And—remember where 
you аге.” 

Right or wrong, this appeal to his imagina- 
tion had to be made. My blood went 
colder and colder as I gazed at the little 
group on that awful perch, and the empti- 
ness below, with the inky pool ir the hollow. 

But Delicate Don had no imagination of 
that kind, I'm thankful to say, and his 
reply was as cheerful as it was comforting 
to me. 
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All right, sir; ГЇ do it for you. I 
wouldn't for him, the big lout.” 

The eaglet was deposited by its agitated 
brother or sister, and another minute passed 
in convincing the boy that he was helpless 
to return without the keeper's aid. Even- 
tually he yielded. He mounted the keeper's 
broad back, with his arms round the keeper's 
neck. 

" Just leave it all to me, will ye ? were 
Mr. Reid's last words ere I turned to give 
him a clear passage after me. 

I'm glad I didn't see his crag work to the 
upper ledge, thus encumbered. Strung аз 
І was, my head might have turned quite 
sick with anxiety. 

But all went well, and very soon the four 
of us were on the broad mountain ridge 
again, Arnstein silent with admiration and 
other emotions. 

The keeper and T shook hands solemnly 
when he had tumbled the boy from his 
back. 

It's the tightest bit I've ever been 
through," he said. Hell no forget it 
neither, if he has common feelin’s in that 
queer little body of his.” 

But, in fact, Delicate Don was more 
vexed about the eaglet than concerned 
about his escape and the keeper's bravery. 
He still protested that it was a shame. He 
had had to take off his coat to tight the 
mother bird, and he declared that it was 
too bad to have had so much to do for 
nothing. 

" Weel," said the keeper at length, with 
more of that good laugh which had shown 
his better side. down by the eagle's nest, 
“JI must be seckin' my breakfast. That 
lad's spunk has given me an appetite. 
I'll keep my tongue tied about it this time, 
but no more of it, sir. Ill not be easy 
in my mind till your little lot's off the hills, 
and that's the truth." 


Thus ended the adventure of Corrie 
Ardach, which as much as anything else 
made me almost contented when the 
weather got worse and worse, so that we 
were obliged to strike the tent and finish 
our holiday with the Mackenzies. 

Mr. Reid, the keeper. didn't descend into 
the valley for his breakfast that important 
morning. Оп little persuasion, he соп- 
sented to take pot luck with us at the camp, 
and when he left us it was with hearty 
handshakes all round, especially for Delicate 
Don. 

“ I tell ye what ГЇЇ do, my little man,” 
he said further to Delicate Don: * I'll send 
ye some eggs and matters of that kind to 
yer English school. I hope ye'll thicken 
out into a strong man one of these days 
and list for a sojer. Ye'vethe spirit of one, 
ony gait." 


The eggs. together with some ill- smelling 
skins of birds and wee beasties (as the 
keeper described them), and a fox's brush 
came as an exciting parcel for Delicate Don 
earlv in the autumn term. 

All the five of us were by then the better 
for our sojourn on Five Springs Plateau, 
a last as well as a first experience. 

Delicate Don himself did not go for a 
* sojer” in the keeper's meaning of the word. 
But he is now a hard-working and unselfish 
doctor in а manufacturing town—a career 
which in my Judgment gives him fully as 
much scope for heroism as the average pro- 
fessional soldier meets with. 
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THE MASSACRE OF THE "SS. BOYD.” 


u ou. counted the Captain as the lash 

fell with cruel force upon the shoulders 
of a young Maori bound to the triangles on 
the deck of the s.s. Boyd. 

The youth set his teeth as the first stroke 
left а deep impression upon his flesh. The 
whip was a brutal instrument composed of 
double-twisted rope and wire with knotted 
cords. The second stroke caused the blood 
to trickle, and the third produced a stream of 
gore. The Maori’s body quivered, but no 
cry of pain or appeal for mercy broke from 
his lips. Не was to receive two dozen lashes 
by the Captain's order, but he did not 
expect the punishment to be so degrading 
and painful His offence had not been 
serious; but in 1809 the most trivial acts 
of disobedience were punished with the 
utmost severity. Outbreaks of mutiny 
at sea were common, and on the slightest 
alarm the ringleaders were loaded with 
chains and fastened to ring-bolts attached to 
the ship's sides. If this punishment did not 
suffice, they were cast headlong into the sea 
in their irons and clothes. 

The Maori had refused to obey an order, 
and his sufferings were to be a warning to 
refractory persons. He had shipped on 
board the s.s. Boyd at Sydney for Whangaroa 
Harbour, and, as the Captain was short of 
hands, he had agreed to work his passage to 
New Zealand, his native land. The crew 
had been assembled on deck to witness the 
whipping. and with only one exception 
appeared to enjoy the punishment. Many 
were their brutal jests, and the man who held 
the lash was goaded to break the spirit of the 
poor savage. The blows as they increased 
were marked with additional strength, until 
the lacerated back became a hideous mass 
of bruised and bulging flesh. 

“Twenty,” continued the Captain. His 
voice was harsh and his face flushed with 
anger, for no sound had been uttered by the 
Maori. 

" Let me polish ’im off, Captain," said a 
villainous-looking seaman as he edged his 
way to the skipper's side. We must give 
these niggers something to talk about on 
shore or they may feast on long pig.“ 
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a youth stepped forward with an uplifted 
crowbar and felled the inhuman monster. 
This sudden interruption was speedily 
punished. Тһе Maori was released and the 
young seaman took his place. 


Maori Woman and Child. 


,* 
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** Flay him alive! " shouted the Captain to 
the villainous-looking ruffian with the whip. 

Ay. ay, sir.“ was the reply. 

Ten strokes fell upon the white skin like 
sharp knives, which were followed by awful 
groans, and before the full number had been 
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had been reinstated and performed their 
duties as usual. 

The Maori, whose name was Tarra, went 
about his work with a sulky, dogged ex- 
pression, frequently muttering to himself, 
but scarcely ever speaking to anyone. His 
back had not healed, and the wearing of a 
shirt had been torture to him. 

The sight of land raised the spirits of all , 
on board. The ship had experienced the 
usual rough passage from Sydney, and all 
were in high glee because it was over, and 
the Captain had ordered an extra tot of rum. 
Shouts of laughter and the occasional 
snatch of some lewd song sounded forward, 
but aft all was silent except for the voices of 
two little children playing near their mother. 

Tarra was busy with a paint-pot, and 
while he was thus occupied a little girl ran 
up to him with a piece of cake in her hand. 

“ Vo, poor man, mother sends you some 
cake," she lisped. 

The Maori looked pleased and accepted the 
proffered gift. 

" How is your poor back ? " asked the 
mother with a look of pity. 

" Tarra's back all right," replied the 
Maori, but Tarra's heart very sick." 

“ Try and forget and forgive," urged the 
woman kindly. “ You are a brave fellow, 
and if we were near England I would report 
the matter, and these cruel men would be 
severely punished." 

" Maoris never forgive," he answered. 
Some day Tarra will have his revenge.“ 

Later on, Tarra entered into conversation 
with the young seaman who had befriended 
him. Нг found him sitting apart from the 
crew and apparently brooding over his 
wrongs, and thinking of his village home. 

The Maori touched him gently on the 
shoulder and regarded him with looks of 
unmistakable pleasure and gratitude. The 
sailor smiled and held out his hand. 

Give us your fist, Tarra ; you are the only 
man on board," he exclaimed. 

“ Tarra your friend always your friend," 
was the reply. 

The Englishman laughed. 

" When we reach Whangaroa will you help 


The Captain turned to the seaman with a 
coarse oath and bade him take a hand. 
There was a brief pause and silence while 
the ruffian removed his shirt, which was 
suddenly broken with loud laughter as а 
great bully approached the bleeding back of 
the Maori with a handful of salt. He was in 
the act of rubbing it into the wounds when 
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Photo taken from St. Paul's Mount, showing the spot where the wreck of the '* Boyd” still lies in Whangaroa Harbour. 


administered the victim SO Men into a life- 
less heap. He was carried below, and, after 
buckets of cold water had revived him, he 
was left to recover as best he could. 


me to escape from this ship ? I would rather 
trust myself with cannibals than this crew, 
said the sailor bitterly. 

“ You can escape and live with my people, 


These events transpired at the beginning who will love you,” Tarra answered. 


of the voyage, and by the time The Three 
Kings " were sighted the incident was for- 
gotten except by the sufferers. Both men 


The following day Stephenson’s Island 
was sighted, and soon afterwards the ship 


neared the famous Whangaroa Heads. The 
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passage is a narrow gap between high cliffs, 
which are undermined with weird caves and 
dark archways and crags. The harbour is 
seven miles in length and the entrance 200 
yards wide. The scenery is beautiful. No 
clearing mars Nature's tortuous path of 
rugged cliff. Ыш. and cape. Huge tree- 
ferns grow in rich clusters, and in every 
ravine is a mass of vegetation. 

The surface of the land-locked water is 
broken with islands. Some rise with stately 
grandeur clothed with a wealth of green, 
whilst others are mere rocks upon which a 
few sickly trees struggle for existence. On 
one of these islands, near the passage, the 
° Maoris had recently dragged some ship- 
wrecked sailors and butchered and eaten 
them. The crew of the Boyd were ignorant 
of this, and visited the country for à cargo 
of spars. 

There were sixty-four persons on board, 
and the ship was well provided with arms. 
Tarra's sulks had disappeared, and no 
thought of danger occurred to anvone. 

The Boyd sailed safely through the passage 
and steered a course for the heights known as 
Mount St. Paul, and anchored almost under 
its shadow. 

Directly the ship hove in sight hundreds 
of natives jumped into their canoes and put 
off from the shore. 

Tarra was the son of a great chief, and his 
return had been expected for some time. 
Loud shouts greeted his appearance on deck, 
and the Maoris swarmed up the sides of the 
ship to rub noses with him. The Captain 
was anxious to trade with the people, and 
gave Tarra permission to return ashore in 
one of the canoes. Soon afterwards he left 
with a part of the crew, and was conducted 
by the natives up the Kaeo River, to a tine 
forest of Kahikatea. 

Among the party was the young sailor, 
who managed to conceal himself in the boat. 
When the Captain noticed him he ordered а 
canoe to take him back to the ship. The 


Maoris promised to do this, but, just as the 
boat turned a bend in the river. the vouth 
sprang overboard and struck out for the 
shore. "The natives, taken by surprise. lost 
several vards before they started in pursuit, 
and, before they could overtake him, ‘Tarra 
appeared on the scene shouting words of 
encouragement to the white man. 

Tarra had planned his friend's escape and 
rushed into the water to Instruct his country- 
men not to interfere, and, in due course, 
departed with the sailor to an inland town 
far away from the haunts of British ships. 
The sailor was received with every mark 
or honour and friendship, and became so 
enamoured with a Maori yirl that he married 
her and remained with the tribe for many 
years, 

When Tarra had conducted his friend to a 
place of safety he hurried back to the Kaeo 
River, where hundreds of Maoris were 
watching the crew at their work. Finding 
his father, he requested him to retire to a 


‘secluded spot, and exhibited the dreadful 


wounds on his back. 

The chief gazed upon his son with horror 
and indignation, and could scarcely be 
restrained from rushing upon the Captain 
and putting him to death. Tarra, however, 
had another plan, and requested that the 
tribe should assemble und arrange a methodi- 
cal attack. 

Meanwhile the crew felled the trees and 
collected their timber quite unconscious of 
the fate that awaited them. At length, 
having completed their labours, they 
gathered fuel and lighted a huge fire. They 
carelessly stacked their arms, and then 
stretched themselves upon the grass. 
Scarcely had they rested five minutes when 
a piercing shriek rent the air and a huge 
Maori was seen standing over one of their 
comrades with his club dripping with blood. 
This was the first victim, and before the rest 
could reach their arms they were surrounded 
by hundreds of yelling, murderous savages, 
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who struck and slashed at the sailors without 
mercy. 

The majority of the Englishmen fought 
bravely for their lives and were killed, and 
those who surrendered were merely spared 
to witness the dressing, cooking, and eaung 
of their shipmates. 

The bodies were taken to Square Hill. close 
to the spot where the hotel now stands, and 
there a great feast was mide. 

Towards evening Tarra, with a number of 
other natives, dressed themselves in the 
clothes of the murdered men, and, taking 
the ship's boat. went down the harbour to 
the Boyl. As they approached, Tarra, who 
spoke English, hauled the ship, and going 
alongside easily took possession and killed 
evervbody except the woman and her 
children. The dend bodies were taken 
ashore and devoured. The Maoris then 
rifled the ship and sampled the goods on 
board. Sugar they rejected, because it 
looked like sand, but finding soap they 
chewed it until it frothed out of their 
mouths. The natives tried to tow the Boyd 
up to their settlement at Papuke, but she 
grounded near Yellow Island ; then by some 
means she caught tire, and ultimately sank. 

Some old settlers informed me they could 
remember the time when her forlorn timbers 
stood out of the water at low tide, but a 
quantity of copper sheathing, etc., has since 
been removed. and now she lies embedded 
in the mud, but still visible some feet below 
the surface. 

The illustration shows the exact position 
where the Boyd sank and the spot where 
these events happened. 

The particulars of this story I gathered 
from the descendants of the Ngapuhi tribe, 
to which Tarra belonged, and in 1906 I met 
Maoris who claimed to be related to him. 
They still inhabit the vicinity. 

This vear (1909) is the centenary of this 
awful massacre, which created a sensation all 
over the world. 


ROMANCE OF THE “ SINGING Locust.” 


o lovers of natural history, and young 

beginners in the study of entomology, 

a short account of that wonderful insect, 

the Cicada, can hardly fail to be of 
interest. 

I have from my bovhood been extremely 
fond of studying that great branch of God's 
wise creation, the Insect Life, and, having 
had the good fortune to travel abroad a 
great deal, have come in touch with many 
wonderful instances connected with the 
insect world which some of my fellow- 
enthusiasts have been deprived of seeing. 
Therefore this mav be of interest. to them. 

While in Queensland I had the opportunity 
of a careful personal study as to the Cicada. 
This insect belongs to the family of Locusts, 
and is commonly known to the inhabitants 
of Australia by the name of the Singing 
Locust," but Cicada is the classical name 
for it. It is called the Singing Locust on 
account of the musical noise it makes, 
something after the manner of the common 
English cricket, only ever so much more 
powerful. Sometimes when riding through 
the bush you have to raise vour voice to be 
heard, for there are countless millions of 
these insects on the trees and bushes for 


(Acridiidæ Australasia.) 
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miles along your track, and to those un- 
accustomed to it the sound is deafening. 

There are some 800 species of Cicadas 
spread over the world. The American 
species, C. Septendecim, lives over seventeen 
years, remaining underground nearly all 
that time; but the lifetime of the Australian 
Cicada is stated by the clever Government 
entomologist, Mr. Frogyat, of Queensland, 
to be about three vears. 

Now I will endeavour to give you some of 
the life-history of the Australian species, 
taking that branch of the family called the 
Black Singer, or Redeye (Psaltoda moerens). 

Only the male has the power of singing, 
having on the abdominal covering a 
seriated process, which by rubbing the 
different parts together causes the peculiar 
singing sound, often verv musical, there being 
so many musicians, and each one taking a 
different note. 

The female has not the proud possession 
of this musical faculty. Though silent. she 
is equally wonderful in her cwn way. 
She is provided with a remarkably formed 
ovipositor, which is used for cutting slits 
in the bark of tbe branchleta, and guiding 
the long cylindrical eggs into position, where 


they are deposited in rows just beneath the 
surface of the bark. 

Most Cicad: are said to Jay about 300 
eggs, but a very large proportion must be 
destroved before the baby Cicada emerges, 
and the mortality among the little creatures 
(not bigger than fleas) before they can make 
their way underground must also be large. 
Baby Cicada, as soon as it comes out of 
the egg, does not waste time crawling down 
the tree, but casts itself off the branch. 
falling to the ground, where it immediately 
seeks for the trunk of & tree, and works 
its wav down under the soil, following the 
root along in the course of its life-cvcle, 
until it sometimes gets many feet down 
below the surface, but on returning to the 
upper world it forms a vertical shaft from 
beneath. 

If you refer to the illustration, fig. 3. it 
will he seen how adapted for the purpose is 
the Cicada in the larval stage of its life, 
the lobster-like claws enabling it to rend, 
cut, and tear its way through the ground. 
I have found it cutting its way through the 
suckers and roots of the trees. 

When the Cicadas have finished their time 
underground, or, as I should say, the allotted 


The 


term of their life there, they work their way 
to the upper world. By the time they 
emerge, they have grown very much larger 
than what they were on starting their 
subterraneous journey. Directly the insect 
has had time to look round and get its 
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tration, fig. 1, only that th» wings take some 
little time to develop to their natural and 
matured size. After the Cicada has come 
out, the shell remains hung up, fastened by 
the claws to the wood, and quite intact with 
the exception of the slit along the back. 


FIG. 1.—MATURE 


breath," as it were, it climbs up the 
nearest tree or fence post, and, metaphori- 
cally speaking, begins to take off its miner's 
clothes, consisting of a transparent shell 
of a yellowish colour, which completely 
covers it—body, head, and legs. This is 


MAL® FEEDING, 

Australian boys are as fond of a joke as 
their English cousins, and when they get 
hold of a newcomer, or“ new chum," as they 
call anyone from England, out in the bush, 
will ask him to help catch some of these 
strange insects (the discarded shells of the 


Fic. 2.—UNDERVIEW OF MALE, 


done by first fixing the tarsi or claws into 
the bark, or wood ; then the shell covering 
begins after a short time to crack along the 
back; then by a little care, and I suppose a 
great deal of patience, on the part of the 
Cicada, he emerges from the shell in the 
more mature form represented in the illus- 
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Cicadas, which for all the world look as if 
they were endowed with life as they hang 
on post and tree) First, the practical 
jokers tell the “ new chum” to be very 
wary, as the insect is shy and quick; so he 
goes cautiously to stalk him, makes a grab, 
secures the trophy ; but what a face he pulls 
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on finding only a hollow shell, while young 
Australia is howling with laughter. 

The Cicada is old in repute, like the 
Scarabeus mentioned in ancient history 
(Egyptian), being spoken of by Xenarchus, 
who says in one of his writings, ** Happy are 
the Cicadas, for they have voiceless wives.” 
Such a saying gives one the idea that he 
himself was not so favoured! 


Fic. 3.—EMPTY SHELL ON FENCE-POST 


The mature or fully developed Cicada 
lives by sucking the sap from the young 
branches and boughs of the trees by means 
of his long proboscis or needlelike trunk. The 
mature insect only lives until the egg-laying 
season is over, and, then dving, falls to the 
ground, where it is dissected and eaten up by 
ants and other insectivorous members of 
the creeping tribe. 

Poor Cicada, he is much preved upon; 
as à baby he has enemies, and when grown 
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FIG. 4.—OVIPOSITOR OF FEMALE CICADA, FORMED TO 
Cur SLITS IN THE BARK. (Very much enlarged.) 


up has to be on the qui vive for a certain 
kind of hornet (Priochemis bicolor) which 
chases him off, and, if he does not move 
quickly enough, drags him off the trunk or 
bough, but does not attempt to sting. 
The wasp, or hornet, then calmly takes 
possession of the Cicada's seat and drinks 
the sap exuding from the puncture made 


by the pointed beak of the Cicada. 


A WIRE ENTANGLEMENT. 


THEN Marsh reached the College he found 
that ne was not the last in; two boys 

were still wandering about the countrv. His 
explanation of his solitary return was ac- 
cepted without question, and, needless to say, 
he did not mention his having met Fanshawe. 
The next morning in the middle of class 
he was called up to receive a telegram. He 
opened it at once and showed it to the master, 


By PauL BLAKE. 


CHAPTER 11. 


Mr. Hurst. It was froin his uncle Bob, ask- 
ing hiin to catch the 1.45 train to Brighton. 
Mr. Hurst did not look too pleased ; he 
did not approve of relatives taking out boys 
too inuch, but he knew Major Marsh slightly, 
and that his nephew would feel the dis- 
appointment keenly if he were not allowed 
to go ; so he reluctantly gave his permission. 
Marsh did not take long to change into his 


best things, and directly dinner was over 
started for the station. 

The Major was his favourite uncle, and 
Marsh anticipated a rattling afternoon. He 
locked eagerly along the platform at Brighton 
to find him, but could see no sign of him. 
To his surprise, however, he caught sight of 
Fanshawe, who came straight up to him. 

Hero you are, then! " he cried, “ and in 
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your best togs, too. Come along sharp; 
we've missed some of the races already.” 

“I can't come," replied Marsh. I've 
got *о meet my uncle." 

Fanshawe laughed outright. “ You didn’t 
twig it then? That із а joke! I thought I 
should take in the Doctor, but I never thought 
you'd be green enough not to see through it.” 

* What!" cried Marsh. You sent the 
wire to ше?” 

“ Of course I did." He took his arm and 
hurried him out of the station. ‘ Didn't 
I tell you yesterday that Га manage to get 
leave for you ? ” 

Marsh was still bewildered, till Fanshawe 
explained that the mention of Uncle Bob 
the day previous had put the idea into his 
head. 

I didn't tell vou what I was going to do," 
he explained, because now they can't do 


Je 


anything to you if it’s found out. 


Not that 
it ever can be, and even if it were they can’t 
do anything to me. Thank goodness 1 can 
laugh at the Doctor now. What a jolly sell 
for him ! " 

Marsh was still a little uneasy about it, 
though he weakly told himself that he wasn't 
to blame. He had come in all innocence, and 
now that he was here he might as well enjoy 
himself. Не had leave for the afternoon, 
and it was no business of the authorities how 
he spent his time. 

He did not spend it so pleasantly as he 
wished. When they got to the course he 
was bewildered by the noise of the book- 
makers, amongst whom Fanshawe took him, 
and he was more than a trifle uneasy when 
his companion spoke to one of them and 
evidently was making a bet. When the race 
came off Fanshawe was wildly excited ; and 
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when the horse he had backed came in a 
winner he threw up his hat and shouted him- 
self hoarse. Then he made some more bets 
on a larger scale with opposite results. He 
lost all he had won, and more. Then he 
tried to borrow of Marsh, who only had 
cighteenpence in his jocket; sneered at 
youngsters who came to races with no idea 
of sport ; then ran across an acquaintance of 
his own stamp, and Marsh was left to hin- 
self. In the crowd he soon lost s:ght of 
Fanshawe, who in fact wanted to drop him 
now that he had a companion of his own 
kidney. and Marsh soon grasped the fact 
that the sooner he was out of it all and back 
at the station the better for him. Не only 
wished he had never met Fanshawe, who 
was a fellow he had never liked, and whom 
he now heartily hated. i 
( Го be concluded.) 
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SIMPLE 


Wa well done, vignetting brings -credit 

to the photographer. A good example 
always secures favourable appreciation. 
Curtly put, the vignette is worth cultivating. 


VIGNETTES ON P.O.P. 


This is, perhaps, the simplest exercise in 
vignetting; and the one chiefly in vogue 
with beginners. 

A portrait negative is generally used, 
though other subjects lend themselves 
equally well to the process. The negative 
is placed in the printing-frame with a sheet 
of P.O.P. On the front of the frame a 
vignetter is attached by means of drawing- 
pins; this vignetter may be easily cut out of 
a piece of cardboard with knife or scissors and 
so arranged as to be thoroughly effective. 

Assuming that a half-plate negative is 
used, measure the extremes of the subject 


FIG. 1. 


to be vignetted—-that is, the parts where the 
actual grading of the print is to begin, and 
mark on the cardboard these measurements. 

They are represented by the curved line a, 
in fig. l. Draw another line, B, concentric 
with a, and 1 to 1j in. from it. Cut out the 
aperture along line в. Now, with scissors, 


DEVICES 
By J. Н. CRABTREE, F. R. P. S. 


carefully notch the intervening space be- 
tween А and B,as shown at c. These serra- 
tions will admit decreasing quantities of light 
from the edges inwards, and the vignetting 
effect will be seen as the printing proceeds. 


Fig. 2.—SPECIAL VIGNETTING STAND FOR GASLIGHT 
AND BROMIDE EXPOSURES, 


On no occasion should the frame be 
exposed to direct sunlight. The teeth of 
the vignetter would be printed on the paper, 
and the result useless. 

To make the gradation more delicate it is 
only necessary to widen the distance between 
lines А and в, then cut deeper and closer 
serrations. The points of the teeth may 
then be bent outwards slightly to promote 
the distribution of light rays just in the 
region where the gradation commences. 

With a saw-tooth vignetter we are able 
to produce much more artistic prints than by 
using a plain edged card. If such a card 
be used, its effect is improved by mounting 
over its orifice one or two folds of white 
or yellow-green tissue-paper ; the white for 
denser and the green for very thin negatives. 


VIGNETTING ON GASLIGHT AND BROMIDE 
PAPERS. 


Conditions here are different. We cannot 
see how the vignetting is progressing. This 
is the reason why such treatment of gaslight 
paper in particular has been neglected. 
Every photographer who has made the 
experiment well knows the difficulty. 

With bromide paper used in making en- 
largements we can operate a cut-out card- 


FOR PRINTING VIGNETTES. 


board vignetter between the lantern-objec- 
tive and the bromide paper, and feel our way 
comfortably. É 

''he enlarged image appears clearly betore 
us, and we can work the vignetter to darken 
any part of the paper. 

In contact printing the shading is not so 
obvious. It is often attempted where a 
plain-edged vignetting card is pinned to the 
frame and the gas light is moved about in 
curvilinear sweeps. But the resulting prints 
are somewhat disappointing. The vignet- 
ting lacks uniformity: in one part it is 
narrow and dark, in another wide and faint. 


А SPECIAL APPLIANCE. 


To meet this difficulty the following 
method may be adopted : 

A reference to fig. 2 will show a printing- 
frame stand, л. This is made like an oblong 
box inverted, with the lid attached to one 
side forming a back-rest for the frame. 

Then a vignetting-stand, в, is constructed 
ataconvenient height to work with the frame 
stand. Wooden staves are cut into shape 
with a small hand-saw, and fixed together 
with l-in. nails. 


FIG. 3. 
Sliding peg, А; and card slab, в. 


The main features of the appliance will 
be clear from the illustration. The crux lies 
here. The upper staves resting on the 
frame-stand are divided by a space of about 
lin. In this space a peg (fig. 3 a) 3 in. long 
slides to and fro. This peg works quite 
smoothly—it must not be too tight. At 
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right-angles to it, and across its centre, a 
small slab of wood, в, is firmly nailed. This 
slab is sawn half-way through on its upper 
side so as to admit the vignetting cardboard. 
Any card may be used, with any desired 
shape or size of orifice. All that is necessary 
is to fix the card so that its opening may be 
central to the part of the print to be vignetted. 


The Pecca Falls, Ingleton. 


Straight print. 


Further, there should be a good width of 
card on each side of the opening. 

We now place the gaslight opposite the 
centre of the orifice and move the slab con- 
taining the vignetter to and fro according 
to the depth of the gradation required. 

The light-source is constant. It is made 
of a Bunsen burner in which the air-holes 


On gaslight paper. 


half an inch of rubber tubing ; or the holes 
may be soldered up for permanent use as 
a gaslight stand. Оп the top an ordinary 
Bray No. 7 burner is fitted, and we have а 
useful illuminant. 

We should decide on the character of the 
vignetting beforehand, whether shallow or 
abrupt. 


If shallow the gradation will steadily pro- 
ceed over a wide range from dark shadow 
to white paper. If abrupt it will proceed 
almost immediately from the darkest to the 
lightest stages. The shallow grading is 


generally preferable and demands a smaller 


card-opening than abrupt vignetting. 


The effect produced now depends on. 


Vignetted print, showing shallow gradation. 
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slide the card-slab. If we move it over 
2 in. only, the gradation will be some- 
what steep; if we cover a distance of 
4 or 5 in. the vignetting will be beautifully 
delicate. 

Where an incandescent gas-mantle is used. 
the vignetting-stand should be lengthened 
to accommodate the greater luminosity of 


The Pecca Falls, Ingleton. 


On gaslight paper. 


the mantle. The stand here described is 
18 in. long. 

Thissystem of vignetting is well adapted to 
rapid postcard printing, where many photo- 
graphs are required from the same negative. 
After exposing the first print it is easily seen 
what distance must be covered by the card- 
slab for the best effect. For all succeeding 


have been closed up. This can be done with the amount of space over which we prints the work is practically automatic. 
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Famous AMATEUR FOOTBALL CLUBS. 


HE Old Carthusians” Football Club was 
formed in 1874, some years before its 
great rival. It has set one notable example 
to friendly clubs from other schools, in that it 
hastaken a private ground for future seasons 
at East Dulwich. This club plays something 
like thirty matches each year; thirty-two is 
its number for the present season. It enters 
for the Dunn Cup, the Amateur F.A. Cup, 
and the Surrey Charity Cup. Last year it 
won the latter two trophies, and reached the 
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PART II. 


final for the other. How's that for enter- 
prise and excellent play ? 

In fact the “ Old Carthusians " can boast 
that they have only once been beaten since 
1902 for the Dunn Cup. which was when the 
“Old Reptonians " did the trick in 1906-7. 
A club with a record like that is all right, 
never fear ! 

As to the great names of this club, what 
football plaver does not remember them ? 
The Walters, Cobbolds, Wreford. Browns, 


U 


Smiths, Vassalls, etc., of Charterhouse ; how 
familiar they all seem! And to-day we 
have Timmis, Norris, Curwen, Rowlandson, 
and others in the club to keep up the grand 
traditions of it. Which they will do for 
many years yet, without a doubt. 

But there have come to the front with а 
bound of late years one or two other Old Boys’ 
clubs that have certainly done something 
to push some of the older clubs a trifle 
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Malrernians" and the Old Reptonians.” 
We cannot but acknowledge that to-day 
these two amateur clubs are factors to be 
reckoned with in the realm of football. 

The Old Malvernians" Club was only 
formed in 1897, yet already it blazes with 


a wed 


Old Malvernians. 


In plain clothes: Е. A. POWELL, F. BENSON, A. P. Day, C. C. Jonsson. 
L. Napier, Н. CetTupentsox, Н, Rogers, F. H. HOOPER. 


S. Н. DAY, captain, G. B. Canny, G. N. Еовткц. 


such names as those of C. J. Burnup, R. E. 
Foster, S. H. Day, H. K. Foster, W. H. B. 
Evans, A. M. Todd, G. М. Foster, G. Н. 
Simpson- Hayward. C. C. Page, N. S. Cor- 
nelius, and J. E. Balfour-Melville. All 
these are University Blues,“ and mast of 
them are great men in the “ Corinthian ” 
camp. The club always has a very popular 
Christmas tour in various parts of England ; 
it enters for the chief amateur Cup Ties; and 
it has been а very strong suppcrter of the 
new movement against professionalism. 
Though not yet successful in winning the 
Dunn Cup, it has ever made a fine fight, and 
gone well towards the final heat. 

The Old Reptonians actually did the 
trick for the Dunn Cup in 1906-7. They 
are perhaps the most promising of all the 
newer school clubs, and already, though 
they only began their career in 1902, they 
have firmly established themselves as а 
power in the world of amateur football. 

This club is somewhat handicapped in the 
fact that its members seldom reside around 
the Metropolitan area, hence it has to go far 
and near to fetch them when required. This 
is the reason why it cannot play a match 
every week, like its chief rivals But 
it does extremely well, nevertheless, for it 

ot to the semi-final for the Dunn Cup 
An 1903-4 and 1904-5, whilst the next year 
it reached the final itself, and the following 
one carried off the trophy. 

If the “ Old Reptonians" could have а 
ground in London and a regular team there, 
that enthusiastic sportsman, Mr. F. H. 
Bryant, their secretary, would indeed have 
prons scope for his genius. If he could 

ring Mr. C. B. Fry, Mr. R. C. N. Palairet, 
Mr. W. G. Adams, Mr. R. A. Young, the 
Rev. W. Blackburn, Mr. G. S. Harris, him- 
self and his brother, with others nearly as 
well-known, into such a team, what an 
eleven the Old Reptonians " would muster 
each Saturday ! 

No account of these very celebrated 
football clubs from our chief schools would 
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be complete that omitted some mention of 
the Old Wykehamists.” the Old Fel. 
stediana,” and the Old Brightonians.” 
Winchester has seldom failed to send out 
players worthy of upholding her renown 
on any field, and in football she can point 
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Standing (from left to right): 
Middle row: R. N BALFOUR, W. W. Lowe, 


Front row: S. E. Day, J. W. STRETTON. 


to several triumphs. The secretary of the 
Old Boys’ club ів Mr. ҮҮ. S. Kaye, апа he 
always manages to get up а fixture list of 
very excellent matches with the principal 
amateur organisations in or around London. 
Then the Old Wykehamists" only last 


Old Reptonians, who won the Dunn Cup. 


when those genuine players B. R. Kirwan 
and E. T. Rober:s began it. With & mem- 
bership of something like 220 it would indeed 
be strange if this club was not a warm lot," 
and such teams as the “ Old Carthusians `’ 
and the “ Old Rossallians " can testify to this 
by past experience in Cup Ties. The Felsted 
club is getting a stronger playing team each 
а, and now that such men as Mr. J. W. Н. 

. Douglas can be relied on to play regularlv 
with it the opponents of the Old Fel. 
stedians ” are likely to find it even “ warmer" 
in the future than in the past. 

The “ Old Brightonians” got to the final 
for the Dunn Cup in 1906, and the Clap- 
ham Rovers.“ with Townley Park and 
“ Reigate Priory," are other clubs pro- 
minently before the public eye on account 
of their important position in the newly 
formed association. Their past history and 
their later achievements have combined to 
give them an influential standing in the 
amateur ranks, and they can now look 
forward to still higher glories in the most 
popular winter game. 

All these clubs arrange matches with one 
another for the most part, so that the pla 
is always of a high order of merit. nac 
the fixture-card of such a club as the “ New 
Crusaders" or the Old Carthusians.” 
regarded from the point of sport pure and 
simple (with the certainty to the spectator 
that no match is being either sold " or 
made into & mere money-grabbing specula- 
tion), is a card that can scarcely be beaten 
for interest and the anticipations of de- 
lightful Saturdays and Wednesdays from 
October to the end of March ! 

We who like to watch a game that is 
played for the real love of it, that is con- 
tested in & gentlemanly but stern spirit. 
who like to see а game which players don't 
“ fake or sell,“ one that is a truly manly 
exposition of English sport at its best, ask 
nothing better than to be present when 
Oxford faces Cambridge at уе» Club. 
Kensington, or when the Corinthians 
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season managed to get into the final struggle 
for the Dunn trophy, which must have 
been pleasing to all who have worked so 
hard for the club as Mr. Kaye has done. 

The “ Old Felstedians " are a really capital 
club, whose existence goes back to 1893, 


meet the New Crusaders" at Sidcup. 
We certainly know enough in such a case 
to have the pleasurable expectation of 
an afternoon that wil not be readily 
forgotten. 

[THE END.] 
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3 Our Weekly Cricket Competitions. 


(Continued from page 31.) 


N 0. 6.— Our Best Batsman and our Best 
.. Bowler, as selected by the Votes of Our 
Readers. 


By ап overwhelming majority Hayward was selected 
our best bataman and Hirst as our best bowler, no 

wer than fifty-nine competitors voting for both of 
леве. The result of the ballot gave the prize bat to: 


: TOM KENT, 176 Clare Road, Cardiff. 


A further half-dozen were then balloted for as 
: cipients of consolation prizes, and a B.O.P.” Knife 
‚ been in consequence awarded to: 


H. MUMLEY, '' Stancliffe," Barkers Lane, À.-on-M., 
. 1eshire. 
^PREDBERIC Н. BROCKLEHURST, 8 Ashcroft Road, 
` rencester, Glos. 
-. THOMAS CYRIL WHITTINGHAM, 92 Main Road, 
` artnall, Sheffield. 
ROBERT J. LIDDLE, 106 Loreburn Street, Dumfries, 
а 
. FRANK FLEET, 60 Livingstone Road, Hove, Sussex. 
` ARTHUR ROBSON, 7 Glebe Crescent, Washington, 
| „ham. 


= No. 7.—Description of an Ideal Captain. 
j Prize Bat Winner. 
. NOEL BOWER, United Service Club, Calcutta. 


Consolation Prizes (1. '* Boy's Оюп" Watch). 


. WILLIAM Р. GREENPIELD, 6 Littlefield Lane, 
| 1 
, . LAMBERT, “ The Hall,“ Repton, Burton-on- 
| Dg 
(2. Boy's Own” Kni е.) 

; NORMAN H. RYMER, 234 Boulevard, Hull. 

` GEORGE GREENWOOD, 131 Ferndale Road, Clapham, 

^v, 
“R. O'REILLY. Gilridge. Brighton Road, Purley. 
ARTHUR H. BAKER, Manor House, Othery, Bridg- 
„мег, Somerset, 


„Lo. 8. —Peu-and-ink Sketch of the Nervous 
z New Boy at the Wicket. 
© Prize Bat Winner. 

. LESLIE TIREBUCE, 76 Greystones Road, Eccles- 
йй, Sheffield. 
Consolation Prizes (I. Boy's Own ” Watch). 
ILFRED G. BROWNING, “ Dinedor," 84 Southmoor 
Oxford. 

(2. Boy's Own " Knife.) 


. A. WALKER, 88 Madeley Street, Derby. 

. M. J. FOSTER, '' Hillside," Newton Poppleford, 
tery St. Mary, Devon. 

. WATSON BURTON, 6 Starley Road, Coventry. 
'UNCAN FORBES, 30 Marine Parade, Eastbourne. 


. 9. —A B. O. P. Badge for a Cricket Cap. 
e Prize Bat has been awarded to: 

CATON, 94 Hartswood Road, Shepherd's Bush, v. 
Consolation Prizes (I. Boy's Own °’ Watch). 


. М. J. FOSTER, “ Hillside,” Newton Poppleford, 
tery St. Mary, Devon. 

LEX. М. RALLI, 177 Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris. 

. MUMLEY, °° Stancliffe," Barkers Lane, A.-on-M., 

ieshire. 

LEONARD PENNINGTON, 78 Stanley Street, Burslem, 


ffs. 
T, W. BURTON, 6 Starley Road, Coventry. 


(2. Boy's Own” nie). 
. W. KENNEDY, 31 Viewmount Drive, Maryhill, 
oe 
N. IVATTS, 119 Summerfield Crescent, Edgbaston, 
очын 


No. 10. —Model of a Cricket Bat. 

á Prize Bat Winner. 

K. M. WALESBY, Earsham Street, Bungay, Suffolk. 
:  Consolation Prizes (1. '* Boy's Own” Watch). 


B. TAYLOR-COOPLAND, 37 Angel Street, Denton, 
заг Manchester. 
£ GILBERT СООК, ** The Stables, Chalcot, Westbury, 


. “its. 
(2. Boy's Own” Kni*e). 


4 DENNIS WALTON, 14 Queen's Road, Leytonstone, 
E. 


ARTHUR MIDDLETON, 31 Westbrook Bank, Sharrow 
Vale. Sheffield. 

А. H. ROWSON, 104 Burnley Road, Padiham, Lan- 
cashire. 


No. 11.—8ketoh of an Attractive Cricket 
Pavilion. 


Prise Bat Winner. 
JOHN WILSON KENNEDY, 31 Viewmount Drive, 
Maryhill, Glasgow. 
Consolation Prizes (i. Boy's Own " Watch). 


ALBERT W. FORD, 48 Chaddlewood Avenue, Ply- 
mouth. 
EDWARD W. Box, '' Drynteg," 123 Leighton Road, 


West Ealing, W. 


“Young All-there going out to Bat.” 
(Bg L. PENNINGTON.) 
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SOME DRAWINGS BY 
WINNERS. 
(CRICKET SUBJECTS.) 
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(2. ** Boy's Оюп” Knife). 


HARRY P. JONES, 6 Upper Brook Street, Oswestry. 

JOHN KIREMAN, 303 Church Lane, Harwood, near 
Bolton, Lancs. 

A. J. WALKER, 48 Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

A. G. PATON, 44 Apsley Street, Partick West, 
Glasgow. 

CLIFTON WILSON, 143 Westgarth Street, Northcote, 
Victoria, Australia. 


No, 12.—Cricket Song: “ Farewell to the 
1909 Season.“ 


Prize Bat Winner. 
GEORGE JEFFREY HOWLING, 110 Effra Road, 


Wimbledon. 


„B. O. P.“ PRIZE 


- 


The Return after making a Duck's Egg.“ 
(Ву W. С. BROWNING.) 


" The Nervous New Boy at the Wicket. 


(By W. О. BROWSING.) 


(By G. L. TIREBUCK:) 
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Мове DRAWINGS BY “B.O.P.” PRIZE WINNERS. 


(By А. E. Woons, Nether field, Notts.) 


„%% THE DESIGNS ON THIS PAGE ARE FOR B. O. P.“ 
CRICKET CAP BADGES AND MONOGRAMS. 


| CRICKET CLUB ү | 
1 * 
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(By LEONARD PENNINGTON.) 


Price One Penny. 
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„ Friend or Foe? 
(Draven for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by ARTHUR COOKE;) tized 
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For the King. 


By H. A. Hixkson, 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


Author of “The King's Liege,” “Silk and Steel," “The Splendid Knight," ete. ete. 


[р may have seemed a strange thing that 

Giles did not at once seck an opportunity 
of informing the Penderells of the theft. of 
the gold. And so ће моц have done if the 
relations between Willow Dean and Boscobel 
had been more friendly, or if the Penderells 
had never shown him any kindness. It was 
the change which wrought such bitterness in 
his heart. 

As a lad he had been a welcome guest at 
Boscobel, finding it indeed a second home, 
and Rachel and he had wandered through the 
fields together and had together dreamed 
dreams in which the separation of to-day 
had not been foreshadowed. It was to her 
ready ear that he had poured forth his 
dreams of gallant deeds when he wore a 
sword, a laced doublet, and a feather in his 
hat. Often they had rehearsed their first 
meeting on his return from the wars when 
he rode up to Boscobel with the smoke 
of che battle about him and perhaps a 
wound or two to be salved by her happy 
tcars. 

They were delightful dreams. and as real 
and as happy to the one as to the other. 
And Wiliam Penderell smiled upon them 
beniznantly, for he was not above dreaming 
a little himself at times, and when dreams 
were of the right sort, as Giles's were, he 
approved of them. 

And more than this. during Reuben 
Merton's absence he helped the boy in the 
management of the farm and told him who 
were honest men to deal with and who were 
not, so that Giles protited greatly by his 
advice. 

But the return of Reuben and the declining 
fortunes of the King made all the difference. 
Reuben at once declared himself the enemy 
of all who were against the Parliament, and 
Penderell took up the gage readily enough. 
It was easy for one who was on the losing 
side to be angry and resentful. There was 
even some satisfaction in having such a 
neighbour that one could vent his spleen 
upon if occasion arose. 

It is possible that if Reuben Merton had 
been less belligerent, less zealous in the cause 
for which he had fought, a modified friend- 
liness might still have existed between 
Willow Dean and Boscobel. Аз it was, 
Reuben had been but a short time recovered 
from his wound sufficiently to leave his bed 
when words arose between him and William 
Penderell over a trivial matter. And quickly 
both were grown so hot that they said to each 
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CHAPTER VII.—A DIVIDED LOYALTY. 


other the things that had long been thought 
of. 

is easy to prate of loyalty with a full 
belly and a soft bed to lie on, said Reuben, 
leaning on his staff and being prouder of his 
wound at the moment than anything he had 
ever done since he won Margaret Langdale. 
Parliament has no longer need of such as | 
am, but the King is in sore печі, by all 
accounts, and you are none too old. William 
Penderell. to give his Majesty fresh. conti- 
dence, but methinks the King is better 
served by words than deeds.” 

Reuben's words stung Penderell to the 
quick. If he had not served the King in the 
field he had served him in other ways which 
were unknown to old Merton. 

“When the time comes.“ Penderell an- 
swered, “the King shall find me neither 
lacking nor a braggart. There аге many 
things, Reuben Merton, that are beyond your 
un lerstanding.“ 

is very true.” retorted Reuben.“ and 
one thing is why William Penderell prates of 
Jovaltv and yet grows fat and sleek in his 
own home. A nimble tongue and а rusty 
sword are serviceable neither to King nor 
country." 

Penderell’s brow grew black with anger. 
He made a stride forward and for a moment 
it seemed as though he would strike his 
taunter to the earth. But the sight of the 
oak staff on which Merton leaned checked 
him. It should never be said that a Pen- 
derell zt ruck a wounded man, whatever the 
provocation. 

When the time comes the sword shall be 
nimbler than the tongue,” he burst out in a 
voice choking with гасе, " and it ill befits 
a traitor to prate of loyalty. "Tis after the 
blackest night that the dawn breaks fairest. 
So shall it be for us who are true to King and 
country." 

He turned on his hecl and, regardless of 
Merton’s scornful laughter, strode down the 
road. From that day onward the friend- 
ship between Willow Dean and Boscobel 
was at an end. 

On neither side was there the philosophy 
of reason, else had not Penderell blamed 
Giles because he stood by his father in the 
quarrel, But Penderell was bitter because 
he stood for a lost or failing cause ; and since 
Giles would not desert his mother and father 
and seek service with the King. Penderell 
called him a traitor to his face, reminding him 
of his prayers for the King's deliverance and 

( То be continued.) 
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his oft expressed hopes to be of service to the 
King's Majesty. 

To such reproaches Giles had replied 
bravely enough that the King’s cause 
would be ill served by one who must first 
turn traitor to his own mother and father. 
and albeit the King had his prayers and 
woull have his sword when he was free to 
oller it, yet as things were he was pledged 
to stand by his father, to whom he owed the 
first and natural allegiance, seeing that he 
was sick and ailing. Nome time he hoped to 
win Penderell’s praise and to make some 
return for the kindness and happiness which 
Penderell had made it possible for him to 
enjoy. 

At another time Penderell might have 
listened to the Јаз pleading, but now his 
cars were deafened by his anger against 
Reuben. 

“I have been deceived, sorely deceived.” 
he made answer, but ‘twas on the Langdale 
blood which runs cold in your veins that ] 
set my hopes. Of you and such as you the 
King has no песа. Go back to your herds; 
follow the slow oxen and blot out your foolish 
dreams cf knightly spurs and glittering 
swords. When the King rides home to his 
own again you will bury your head in the 
chill furrow and never a yokel but will cry 
shame upon you because the Langdale 
blood in you has turned to water.” 

Tears of anger and grief welled up in 
Giless eyes. He well remembered his 
dreams—dreams in which Rachel Penderell 
had shared—but his pledge to his father and 
mother stood between him and them. 

“There is that between me and you," 
he replied with an effort of control and with 
a dignity which almost abashed the elder 
man, as he had not been abashed by Reuben's 
words—" there is that between me and you 
which forbids me to tell you as I would tell 
another in like case that the blood of the 
Mertons and of the Langdales has not 
turned to water. If you wil put your 
insult into anothers mouth, then I will 
answer him as befits my kinship and breeding. 
There is that," he repeated with faltering 
voice, between me and you which makes 
even 80 great an insult from a mouth where 
I was used to blessings and goodwill as a 
sour dream to be sweetened by the dawn's 
fresh breezes. Time will declare the right 
betwixt us. All that I prized save my 
honour I have surrendered. Let time be the 
judge betwixt us both.” 
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THE LANTERN-BEARERS: 


A STORY OF 


A* this took but fifteen seconds of time, 
and gave no leisure for thought: but 
if my horror of the coal-black woman had 
been great before, it was now intensified 
threefold. I felt that I would give almost 


Bv WILLIAM A. Bryce, 


Author of “The Golden Astrolabe,” “The Reaters,” etc. 


CHAPTER V.—CHINGACHGOOK'S CAVE. 


anything to have a good score Scotch miles 
between her and me, and glad I was to see 
that the ribbon of smoke from the yacht's 
funnel had thickened into a broad band. 
Crouching down behind the boulder, I 


THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


turned once more to my girl companion. 
She was intent on wrenching an obstinate 
clam from its anchorage. 

“ You'd better be off," I hinted. “ They'll 
have steam up in a[ minute." 


The 


She had a look at tho yacht herself, and 
tossed her head impatiently. ~“ Oh, no, I'm 
not going yet. TIl stay till they find I'm 
gone, and then, won't they make a fuss! 
It's so nice ashor» hero, on the soft sand. 
The sun's so hot, and, look, my bathing-dress 
is quite dry. Yes, let's sit and talk. But 
speak quietly or thoy ll hear us on the 
Triton." 

She had the sweetest and clearest kind of 
voice, with an outlandish accent, and I 
couldn't but sit and listen to her. 

“Tell me, do you live her», 
McFoy ?” 

* Yes, I live on Fladdivore.” 

“ Where ? I don’t see any houses.” 

“ There aren't any houses. It's a cavo 
I live in.” 

" Where's your cavo? Show mo." Sho 
demanded this as if she had a right to know. 
But I only sat and looked at her. Then she 
turned up her nose and sniffed. I believe 
your cave is only a piece of bosh like your 
Robinson Crusoes and your Chingachgook.” 

“ No, it's not." 

Show me then.” 

“No, I wont. You'll tell Colonel 
Trodday, and he'll come after me with a 
stick, and 

“Tell!” she said, with so scornful an 
accent that I trusted her at once and 
wholly. But I was cautious, as have been 
all the McFoys who were worth their salt. 
“ All right, I'll show you," says I, but you 
must swear you won't tell, sure as Death.” 

So she took the binding oath, drawing her 
finzer across her white throat, saying, у! 
won't tell, Rory McFoy, sure as death." 

" Honest injun ? " 

Honest injun.” 

“ Then come long.“ 

I turned and wriggled away from the 
boulder on all-fours, she following. The big 
rocks hid us for the most part from the 
yacht, but we had to be careful. Chingach- 
gook, that astonishing redskin of Romance, 
whose name and ways I was never tired of 
copying, would have enjoyed it. It was tho 
real thing, I can tell you. I was half sorry 
when we gained permanent cover in tho 
gully, where we could stand upright and 
proceed like respectable bipeds. Wo 
stumbled (literally) over Colin here. Ho 
was stretched out full length on the sand, 
8 over a scrap of paper that he had 
ound. We didn't stop to answer his 
questions, but scurried away up the gully 
on to the machars. 

Over the herring-bone ridges Fiongal 
followed me, and across the sandy dip to the 
steep slope of a sand-bill opposite Mermaid 
Cove. Half-way up I dropped behind a 
rampart of shingle and began scratchin 
away at the loose hillside. Presently 1 
came on A bit of rusty iron chain attached 
to a ring-bolt. I scooped more sand away, 
hauled on the chain, and a square sandy 
board like the head of a bin fell outwards 
disclosing an opening. 

Come. Î said, and crawled in. Fiongal 
followed. Now ? " I asked. 

“It's very nice," she answered, in a 
perfectly satisfactory way; then, peering 
round amid the shadows, Did you do it all 
yourself ? ” 

" Every bit, bit by bit. Colin's always too 
busy knitting his silly old socks to help me. 
1 mean to burrow right through the hill 
sometime, so that if they track me to the 
front door I can get out at the back, like the 
rabbits.” 

" Do," she said with enthusiasm. “ГД 
help vou." 

Thanks. Now, wait till I've closed the 
door; then well light the glim," and I 
proceeded to draw back the board over tho 


opening. 
A few scanty gleams of light trickled in 
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through somo long borings in the sand. It 
was hot in here; the close air made one 
sweat; but it was jolly and secret and 
mysterious, 

" What's ‘glim °`? " asked Fiongal. 

Tbis,“ says І, and held up a battered 
ships lanthorn in the light of one of the 
borings. * Hold it whilst I strike a lucifer.” 

" What's ‘ lucifer’ ? she asks. (I never 


` saw such an ignorant girl, and one so fond 


of asking things.) °“ Oh, I seo; you mean 
a match? Well, light up, Chingachgook, 
and let mo view your den." 

“ Uch !—hang ! I grunted, as the lucifer 
flickered a moment and went out. 

"On!" squealed Fiongal, dropping tho 
lantern and catching at my arm. 

What's the matter ? ” 

“I saw—" she said in little gasps, “I 
saw—a big, yellow eye—staring at me— 
when you lit—the match.” 

I burst out laughing. Why, you goos) 
ota girl, its only Bingo, my stuffed owl! 
He's as dead as a kippered herring; he's 
stuffed, and his eye is glass—see ! ” 

I had lit the lantern, and now held it up 
to a niche in the sandy wall. In the niche 
was perched a fine old barn-owl—or, rather, 
what had once been one. Bingo had turned 
up his toes one day, after doing good service 
for three years as my chosen pot, and Colin 
had got him stuffed, so that I could keep 
him as a remembrance. 

He had been a very knowing bird, had 
Bingo. He was blind of one eye, but his 
remaining optic was of unusual size, and, oh, 
how it used to glare on dark nights! I 
could say a lot about him, but I won't here, 
as I know you wouldn't believe half of it, and 
would rather have me hurry on with this 
veracious history. But let me say this: 
even now he had a cunning look, though 
“ dead as a kippered herring "—and stuffed 
into the bargain. He seemed to leor at 
Fiongal and me out of his niche, and I would 
have taken my oath he winked now and then, 
had I not known how dead he was. 

That's my seat," I said, pointing to a 
rounded hollow in the wall of the littlo 
chamber. You can sit there, if you 
please." 

* Very well," says Fiongal, taking posses- 
sion. ''Only—what shall we do if the roof 
caves in and buries us ? ” 

" But it won't.“ I hastened to assure her. 
“ Its twenty feet below the crust, and it's 
solid. You'd know if you'd cut it out." 

" Whew ! " the girl said, sniffing. ‘* What 
a smell of paraffin ! It's those old lanterns 
you're holding. Open the front door this 
minute and let some air in!“ 

I felt rather sore at this Неге had 
I King Rorie of Fladdivore, taken the 
trouble of lighting a second lantern (there 
were three in the cave altogether) solely in 
honour of my guest, and had held them up 
to show the interior of my palace till mv arms 
ached, and here was she making disparaging 
remarks about them. The ingrate minx! 
I hurriedly extinguished both and knocked 
the head of the bin outwards with a savage 
kick. 

" You don't live here really ? " she asked, 
popping her head out at the opening and 
drawing a deep breath. In this poky 
little hole ? " 

“It isn't a ‘poky little hole ! " I cried 
indignantly. 

Woll. never mind that. 
live hero?“ 

Those are my books," I said, displaying 
three dog-eared volumes and pretending not 
to hear her question: Robinson Crusoe,’ 
with coloured plates, ‘Don Quixote,’ 
abridged, and Gulliver’s Travels.“ 

Are those all you have ? " 

" All I have here at Fladdivore. "There 
are lots and lots at Castle Rudha Hunish.” 


Do you really 
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She turned on me sharply. What have 
you to do with Castle Rudha Hunish ? ` 

Oh! — uhm ! nothing. I mumbled, 
growing red and trying not to meet her eyes. 

She screwed her face round and fixed mo 
broadside on. That's not true. I'm sure 
you're fibbing, Rorie McFoy. Now, own 
up. Don't you live at Castle Rudha Hunish 
with Colonel Trodday E 

1 folt that I couldn't “ hold in ” with those 
big eyes of hers on те. I tried my best, but 
out it came with a rush: The Colonel's 
my guardian: Im his ward: and—and— 
I don't want him to know I'm here!“ 

" But why ? " 

"Ive run away. The Colonel hates me 
no end, and І can’t stick him. He sent me 
to a Sassenach school, and I won't go back, 
so there! And—and—— Oh, mind now! 
You promised not to tell!” 

" Who's going to tell? I won't say a 
word. I wonder why he never told us about 
you? Won't he guess that you're here ? ” 

"I don't know. Гуе crossed to Fladdi- 
vore often and often in my boat ere this, 
but I've never stayed more than a day at a 
time Беѓого, and I don't think the Colonel 
knew about it. Anyway, if the servants 
tell him and he comes out on the prowl, TH 
just lay low in my cave like Chingachgook 
with his war-paint on, and he can search and 
search till he drops, but he won't find me.” 

Fiongal fairly beamed. Oh, won't it 
be fun!" Then she checked herself and 
tried to look severe. “ But it's very silly. 
Anyone would think, to hear you, that the 
Colonel was some horrid ogre; now, hes 
not that at all; he's the dearest old man, 
and I could slap you across the face, Rorie 
McFoy, for saying such things about him! 
Why, isn't he my ү 

“ Eh ? " I said, startled. 

“ Oh, never mind," she snapped. “I'm 
going back to the Triton now. Good-bye!” 

She crept out of the cave and d дө down 
the slope over the dunes. I replaced the 
board, covered it with sand, and hastened 
after her. 

Will you come again ? " I asked wist- 
fully, as we entered the gully once more. 

No,“ says she, with b>. Hose in the air. 
“TI don't visit runaway boys. The Colonel 
wouldn't allow it.“ 

“ But you have, so it's no odds. You won't 
tell him, will you ? " 

" Didn't I say 'sure as Death'? Of 
course I won't. If he asks me where I've 
been, Lll j 

Oh. goodness gracious me!” 

We both uttered a cry of consternation. 
Emerging from the gully at the place whore 
we had last seen the Triton, we looked for 
the yacht, and—where was she ? 

Miles away, a little blot on the ocean, with 
a great long tail of smoke from her funnel, 
pufüng for all she was worth towards the 
Aird—that’s where she was. 

Tableau ! 


( To be continued.) 


* * ” 


c ifte avi n t the bin. ache.“ 
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By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 


V.—M'SIEUR GALLIPOT. 


Helpful—very. 


Тнк NEW FRENCH MASTER (scho has missed his way): Pardon, m'sieur. 


Montague College? 
Cockney Boy: “ Yussir. 
THE New FREY `t MASTER : Merci, m'sieur. 


Г was October when the Hawkinses 

arrived in England, and therefore it 
was not easily possible for the boys to be 
sent to school straight away. At least three 
months must elapse before the spring term 
commenced, and Colonel Hawkins accord- 
ingly decided that he would engage а private 
tutor to coach and look after them generally 
for that period. | 

His sister, with whom he discussed the 
matter, wasall for having & Frenchman, and 
Bo eloquently did she point out the ines- 
timable advantages that must necessarily 
accrue to Dick and Willie therefrom that it 
came to pass that Monsieur Roger Gallipot 
was almost immediately installed in the posi- 
tion in the Hawkins household. 

Monsieur Gallipot was a tall, thin, middle- 
aged gentleman, who wore & rather untidy 
beard and pince-nez, and who spoke 
excellent French and very bad English. 

This last fact was quite a recommendation 
with Miss Hawkins—who knew French 
perfectly herself—for from it she had visions 
of her nephews speaking fluently before they 
went to school; but to the colonel, whose 
French was decidedly rusty, it hardly 
appealed so much. However, he bowed to 
his sister in the matter, and when Monsieur 
Gallipot arrived he greeted him amiably 
enough in a somewhat strange mixture of 
French and English. 


But can you tell me ze vay to 


Strite erlong ere. Fuston right—secon’on left. It's erbaht free minutes from 'ere." 
Zank you ver’ much.” 


(D-parts more perplered than ever.) 


Dick and Willie were more subdued than 
was usual with them when he was intro- 
duced, and, helped out by their aunt, man- 
aged to say, Comment vous portez-vous, 
monsieur ? ° in quite creditable style. 
Further efforts at conversation between 
them and their tutor were, despite the latter’s 
noble attempt at a mixed language, hardly 
so successful, however, and most of the 
luncheon half-hour was passed in an ani- 
mated duologue between Miss Millicent and 
him. 

Miss Millicent frequently paused to trans- 
late what was told her, and there was once 
grave danger of an embarrassing scene when 
she remarked ''M'sieur's a great football 
player and knows all about the game, he 
says. 

" Oh. mais non, madame,"  hastily 
ejaculated Monsieur Gallipot. IJ am not 
what you call а great keeker, but "—and 
a sort of mild enthusiasm came into his voice 
—“ I one time ad keeks many at ze bal 
when І was ze student. 

Dick's and Willie’s eyes met, and it was 
only a couple of timely “ keeks " under the 
table by their father that maintained order 
and peace. 

After lunch, m’sieur took the boys, or, 
rather, they took him, to the Serpentine, 
where they each wished to test the water- 


worthiness of two clock-work steamers which 


Uncle “ Fathead had sent them that 
morning. 

After much winding up, and amid many 
excited exclamations from Monsieur Gallipot, 
the two steamers were launched. For half 
& minute or so they gallantly ploughed their 
respective ways out into the waters of the 
big pond. Willie danced on the bank in 
joy, Monsieur Gallipot waved his stick, and 
shouted something about but zey are 
magnifiques, these what-you-call-'ems,"" and 
Dick set off full pelt for the opposite quarter 
of the bank in anticipation of the boats’ 
arrival. But when they had got half-way 
across the pond the two boats with one 
accord suddenly pulled up, as it were. "Their 
paddle-whecls ceased to revolve, and they 
became as dercliets in the middle of an ocean, 
ungoverned and drifting aimlessly. 

For a second or two the three eyed them 
in silence, and then Willie turned to Monsieur 
Gallipot and demanded: ‘ What's the 
matter with them, sir? What сап we до? 
How are we going to get them back? He 
spoke quickly—too quickly for Monsieur 
Gallipot's imperfect English, at any rate. 

Comment? " inquired the tutor, with 
а smile on his face. 

" Common ! said the much distressed 
Willie, under his breath. They're nct 
common; they re jolly good—much better 
than any of your beastly old froggy ones, 
I b»t." And he started to run towards 
Dick, who was standing gazing at the boats 
as one petrified. 

They're lost," he cried, almost whim- 
pering. and it's all your beastly fault. I 
told you to stop at home and try them in the 
bath." 

Shut up, you little ass. remarked Dick, 
picking up а stone and shying it at the 
boats. 

By an ill chance it happened to hit Willie's 
one, making it roll from side to side. 

“You cad!—you dirty cad!" roared 
Willie. * You're sinking it! You're denting 
it! Pll wreck yours" Не was looking 
about for a missile with which to carry out 
his dire threat, when Monsieur Gallipot 
arrived on the scene. 

Courage, mes enfants!“ he cried. © Cour- 
age! Let us be brave, and we will still 
catch once more ze bateaux—ze what-you- 
call-ims ? Ze sheeps, is it not? Ah, le bon 
chien ! " 

"Le bon chien" was а big retriever. 
dripping wet, and obviously only too anxious 
to have something thrown into the water for 
him to go after. Dick and Willie, who both 
had а horror of dogs in them, immediately 
edged away from him, but Monsieur Gallipot 
had apparently no such fears, and, uttering 
strange and excited cries, he boldly flung 
his walking-stick into the water as near the 
two almost becalmed boats as possible. 
His aim was, in fact, unexpectedly too true, 
and the stick struck Willie's craft full amid- 
Bhips, sinking it immediately. 

Such a terrible misfortune was altogether 
too much for the overwrought feelings of 
the owner, and he instantly broke forth into 
tears and a short and somewhat difficult 
to follow flow of invective against the 
French nation in general and Monsieur 
Gallipot in particular. 

The latter was much too concerned in what 
he had inadvertently done and in the safe 
recovery of his stick to pay any attention to 
this, however. With shouts and cries he en- 
couraged “ le bon chien," who responded by 
laying the stick at the Frenchman’s feet, 
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and then giving a not unsuccessful imitation 
of a shower-bath at work, half a minute later. 

But although one boat had been sunk and 
the walking-stick brought back to safety, 
there still remained more work for le bon 
chien" to accomplish. Dick’s boat was 
yet to be rescued if possible—a point about 
which Dick was duly insistent. 

Can't you do something, sir?" he 
inquired, pointedly. “I don't see why I 
should lose mine too." 

" But certainly," replied the tutor. 
" Courage, mon enfant, and we will catch 
m. See. I fly this stone so—voilà !—and 
le bon chien ’e make ’imsclf the swim—ah, 
regardez là, done!” 

Monsieur’s stone dropped quite close to 
Dick’s boat, and the dog swam straight to the 
boat and did what was hoped for from him. 
Seizing the steamer in his mouth he turned 
and came shorewards with it. Monsieur 
Gallipot was delighted, Dick was plainly 
overjoyed, and even Willie ceased his whim- 
pering and grumbling to watch with interest. 


ut 


Bit by bit dog and steamer came inwards. 
Suddenly, however, only three yards or so 
from the bank, a sparrow flew slowly, low 
down, across the dog's line of sight. Imme- 
diately, he let go the boat and snapped at 
the bird. 

The former, despite frantic efforts by 
Monsieur Gallipot to rake it in with his stick, 
slowly tilled and sank. 

“ Oh, but zat ees what you call ze rotten 
luck!“ exclaimed the Frenchman, throwing 
up his hands in dismay. “Оһ, mes pauvres 
enfants! But attendez! I will myself 
catch "im yet.” 

Quickly sitting down on the grass he began 
to remove his boots and socks hurriedly. 
This done, he stepped gingerly to the pond's 
edge and cautiously inserted a toe into the 
water. With an exclamation of horior 
almost ho drew it back and shivered. 

* Oh, mais il fait froid ! ’’ he cried. 

* Afraid, sir? Afraid of what, sir?" 
demanded the hopeful Dick, anxiously. 
* Go on, sir! Don't funk it, sir!" 


* 
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“Fonk? What ees fonk ?*" demanded 
the tutor, standing first on one foot and then 
on the other. 

Just at that moment a park keeper hurried 
up. 

“ Wot's all this ?" he inquired sternly. 
“ Paddlin's strictly against horders, it is. 
It won't do at no priee, so jest you 
get yer boots on quick, an’ op it. D'yer 
oar ? ° 

Monsieur Gallipot, Dick, and Willie all 
tried to explain and argue with him at once. 

“ Don't care if the 'ole bloomin’ Frenchy 
navy's sunk," he said stolidly. It's 
against horders, so op it.“ 

" Come, mes enfants," said Monsieur to 
the two crestfallen boys a minute later, 
come. We 'ave do our possible, but it 
ees ze rotten luck, hey ? ” 

"Its all through that beastly dog." 
murmured Willie to Dick. * Auntie will 
jolly well have to let us go to the Hippodrome 
to make up for our disappointment.” 

(Zo be concluded.) 


* 


THE SECRET OF THE BURMESE MONASTERY. 


By ADRIAN LEIGH, 


Author of “Christmas in the Khyber Pass," “ The Adventures of Jack Alderson, V.C.," etc. 


qus appointment was all I could desire. 

To rule a kingdom at the age of twenty- 
four is not the luck of every man, even 
though that kingdom bears the unpre- 
tentious name of Talauk and hides its forty 
square miles of territory on the frontiers of 
Upper Burmah. The Chief Commissioner 
was particularly enthusiastic over my pro- 
spects. 

“ You'll get the best of shooting there,” 
said һе; everything you can imagine from 
an elephant to a snipe. The young prince, 
the Sawbwa, is an excellent fellow, edu- 
cated in England, à keen sportsman and a 
gentleman. The only drawbacks are a 
scarcity in the treasury and some jealousy 
between the Sawbwa and the poonghees, 
for the priests held the upper hand in the 
old Sawbwa’s time and almost caused a 
revolution when he sent his son to school in 
England. So they are naturally none too 
pleased at his successor's English ways or at 
his manifest intention to rule Talauk him- 
self. However, don’t interfere too obviously 
with the Sawbwa and be civil to the 
poonghces, and you'll have a pleasant 
reign and experience nothing of that sort,” 
and he pointed to where, on the door of the 
ancient Throne- Room (now the dining- 
room of the Mandalay club), a blood- 
stained handprint is still visible to tell what 
Burmah was in the bad old days. 

When the steamer Janded me at the 
bamboo village where the road to Talauk 
mounts abruptly into the hills from the 
left bank of the Irrawaddi, I was further 
convinced of the good fortune in store for 
me. As I rode gaily along, the forest on 
either hand seemed alive with the cries of 
birds and animals. The ha-haha of the 
partridge, the crowing of jungle-fowl, the 
yelp of the barkiny-deer and the soft cooing 
of doves and pigeons, made up a con- 
tinuous chorus of welcome, while again and 
again Po Min, my Burmese servant, would 
point out the tracks of thamin and sambhur, 
and once a succession of cat-like pugs which 
he declared to be those of tiger. At times 
we heard the booming of а prayer-gong and 
the tinkling of pagoda be!ls, and then the 


jungle would open and reveal a native 
village with its airy houses built on piles 
around its poonghee-kyoung or monastery, 
and the domes of its pagodas gleaming 
white through the dark green of the palm- 
trees. And as we passed we would see its 
gaily clad inhabitants driving their ox- 
ploughs or flying kites, and the saffron- 
robed poonghees or priests sitting on the 
veranda of the monastery, gazing on the 
pleasant scene and meditating on eternity. 

Four days of such travel brought us to 
Talauk, and by midday we reached the 
capital. At the outskirts of the town we 
found a magnificent individual, clad in 
plum-coloured velvet with a silver-hilted 
dah, or broadsword, slung across his 
shoulder, waiting to receive us. He urged 
his pony up to mine and said that he had 
been sent by the Sawbwa to conduct me to 
the Residency. 

My arrival was evidently expectad, for 
crowds lined the streets to see us pass. Near 
the centre of the town a large building of 
gilded woodwork caught my attention. 

„That,“ explained the envoy, “is the 
Sawbwa’s palace, and this," pointing to a 
smaller but very substantial wooden 
mansion, is your Excelleney's house. 
The Sawbwa chose it because it was near the 
palace, saying that he hoped to sce much 
of the Resident whom the Government had 
so kindly sent him." 

Then he added that the young prince 
would expect me at the palace at four 
o'clock, and, with a grave salute, turned 
and cantered away. 

At the hour mentioned. arrayed in my 
smartest clothes, I walked across to the 
palace. On the veranda I was met by an 
attendant, who conducted me through a 
succession. of rooms until we reached а 
vaulted chamber, at the door of which my 
attendant left me, and Т saw, at the far end 
of the room, a figure seated on а gilt chair 
in the centre of a raised dais, and a row 
of poonghees standing motionless behind 
the throne. 


" Welcome to Talauk ! I trust my people 


have made you comfortable," said the Prince. 


He was ao hidden by his gorgeous turban and 
mantle of atate that it was impossible to 
discern his features, but his voice was 
pleasant. 

I acknowledged his greeting, and then he 
continued : 

" And now I must introduce the chief 
supporters of my throne. This,“ he said, 
indicating a tall poonghee on his right, is 
the Archbishop of Talauk, the friend of my 
father and the guardian of my steps, I 
trust that your Excellency and he will be the 
best of friends.“ 

I bowed, and the poonghee muttered 
something in Pali, the sacred language of 
Burmah, which I did not understand. 

The archbishop says that he is sure that 
your Excellency’s conung will be for the 
good of the country," the Prince trans- 
lated. 

If those were his words, his look much 
belied them, for, as he glared down at me 
with his hawk-like shaven head outstretched 
on an emaciated neok covered with a skin 
like yellow parchment, I could read nothing 
in his gaze but the most malicious hatred. 

The Sawbwa now presented the other 
priests, and then an attendant brought 
in а chair for me and we were all handed 
bitter tasting sweeta and long white cigars 
which we lit from a brazicr filled with glowing 
charcoal. For some time we smoked in 
silence, and I was becoming inoxpressibly 
weary and was thinking of taking my de- 
parture, when suddenly the archbishop rose, 
and the whole party, except the Sawbwa, 
glided across the dais and vanished through 
а door behind the throne. 

I rose to imitate them, thinking the 
audience at an end, and thoroughly glad of 
it, but the Nawbwa, flinging back his mantle 
cf state, jumped up from his throne with 
most unexpected activity, and гап down 
the steps of the dais with outstretched 
hand. 

" You must be bored to death, Mr. 
Prendergast.” he exclaimed in fluent 
English. Wait here for ten minutes till 
I get rid of these clothes, and I Il rejoin 
you.” 
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The ten minutes had scarcely passed 
when I heard some one whistling a tune 
popular in England some years before. ‘The 
next instant the door flew open and a young 
man in white flannels and dark-blue blazer 
stood in the opening. 

" Ha! ha! you did not recognise me; 
come and have some tea," the Sawbwa 
laughed, for it was he. 

I followed him into a small room covered 
with a soft Persian carpet, a cloth stretched 
beneath the rafters making a fair imita- 
tion of a whitewashed ceiling. On the 
walls hung many oak-framed photographs, 
& picture or two, and, here and there, an 
old cricket bat or tennis racquet. Оп the 
mantelpiece, which overhung an English 
fireplace, stood a row of silver cups, and 
above them was a trophy of guns, spurs, 
and hunting-crops, surmounted by the head 
of a Scotch red.deer. In one corner a 
softly shaded lamp shone on an inlaid table 
spread with an English tea, а silver kettle 
singing merrily in the centre. 

The Sawbwa motioned me to an arm- 
chair, and commenced to make the tea. 

* You seem a fairly comfortable Prince,” 
I remarked, helping myself to a slice of 
cake. 

* [ should be, if it weren't for those brutea 
of poonghees," he replied ; “ they interfere 
with everything I do. Do you know I 
could scarcely get the money from them 
to furnish this room ? ” 

But surely," said I, “ you have plenty 
of money.” 

That's the puzzle," he replied. “In 
my father's time there was always enough, 
and I believe he had a treasure hidden away 
somewhere; but when I inquired on my 
arrival, the archbishop declared no trace 
could be found of it. So, as the taxes 
are barely sufficient to keep the country in 
a decent state of repair, I'm dependent for 
pocket-monev on the archbishop’s charity.” 

“We'll have a hunt for that treasure,” 
gaid I. 

“That we will," replied the Sawbwa; 
* but, talking of the archbishop. we're to 
visit him in state to-morrow at the Golden 
Monastery." 

"I don't much like your archbishop, 
and I don't think he likes me," I confessed. 

“I don't think he does,” laughed the 
Sawbwa, though if he had known what was 
to happen his merriment inight not have been 
80 hearty. 

The next afternoon, the Sawbwa and I, 
seated in the gilt howdah of his state 
elephant, entered the courtyard of the 
Golden Monastery. Crowds of poonghees 
were gathered to welcome their Prince and 
the representative of the British Govern- 
ment, and the archbishop was standing 
on the monastery steps to receive us. The 
evil cunning of his face impressed me even 
more than on the previous day, but nothing 
could have exceeded his politeness. We 
were shown everything of interest the 
monastery contained, regaled at a banquet, 
and, when night had fallen, conducted to a 
small wooden pavilion where apartments 
had been prepared for us. Неге the arch- 
bishop, with many protestations of loyalty, 
left us; but such was the feeling of uneasiness 
with which his manner filled me, that I 
was glad to find our rooms communicated 
by a door. 

Against the wall in the Sawbwa’s room 
stood an enormous idol of Buddha. 

This is something new,” said the Prince; 
“it was not here when last I visited the 


monastery. I wonder what's the meaning 
of it." 
* Probably a charm to protect you against 


my evil influence.” said I with a laugh, 
for the cross-legged figure with ita wooden 
face seemed very harmless. 
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“ Perhaps,” said the Sawbwa; “at any 
rate, ГЇЇ ask the archbishop in the morning." 

Then we turned into our beds, and, in 
spite of my un-vasiness, I, for опе, was soon 
asleep. 

1 was roused by the booming of the 
monastery gong, and, looking at my watch, 
found it was only five o'clock ; во, muttering 
some very uncomplimentary remarks on the 
early hours kept Ьу poonghees, 1 buricd my 
head once more in the pillows. 

But instead of ceasing with the call to 
prayers, the thunderous din continued till 
the pavilion seemed to rock with its vibra- 
tions. ‘Thoroughly awakened, I leapt out 
of bed, and, slipping on my clothes, 
atepped to the door, for the hum of many 
voices which now caught my ear told me 
that the pavilion was surrounded with 
people. То my surprise I found it locked, 
and, at the вате time, I fancied I could 
detect the smell of burning. Overhead a 
ray of morning light, entering through a 
window near the roof, pierced the gloom of 
the chamber, and, as I stood irresolute, the 
pale yellow beam suddenly changed to 
fiery red and а great shout rose from the 
crowd without. Then I saw that the 
room was filled with a bluish haze and I 
knew that the pavilion was on fire. 

Instantly I dashed to call the Sawbwa, 
but his bed was empty. I called. There 
was no answer. I tried his door. Like 
mine, it was locked. The pungent smoke 
was becoming overpowering, and a sudden 
fear sized me as I remembered the evil 
face of the archbishop; for, although a 
burning pavilion is no uncommon event in 
Burmah, 1 could not explain the locked 
doors and the absence of the Sawbwa. 

Soon the pavilion was ablaze with light and 
great waves of stifling smoke rolled across 
the rooms. Again 1 tried the door, tearing 
and kicking at it in my frenzy. Then I 
seized my revolver and fired а cartridge 
into the lock. The clumsy contrivance was 
blown to atoms, but the door was barri- 
caded on the outside and would not budge. 
For a moment I thought of the window, but 
it was a dozen feet from the ground, and I 
staggered again into the Nawbwa's room 
and saw the pitiless face of the Buddha. 
Its head reached alinost to the ceiling, and 
I thought by its aid 1 might climb to the 
rafters and force my way out һу the roof, 
for I knew that, although they might attempt 
to burn me alive and send a sorrowful 
account of the accident to the Governinent, 
the poonghees would not dare to assassinate 
me in open day. Slowly, for my strength 
was nearly spent, I made my way across 
the room. I had almost reached the idol, 
and mv hands were outstretched to seize 
its massive legs, when I tripped and fell. 

For a moment I lay stunned. Then, аз I 
tried to rise, I saw that I had fallen over & 
dead body which lay at the base of the 
image. I had no doubt that mv fellow- 
victim was the Sawbwa, and I strained my 
smarting eyes in vain to make out his 
features, for the pungent smoke almost 
blinded me, and in my excitement I shook 
the body, but my efforts were useless, for 
it gave no sign of life. Suddenly. with a 
crash, а corner of the thatched roof fell in. 
Through the opening, as if by a chimney, 
the smoke poured upwards, and as the air 
in the room became clearer I saw that the 
body was clothed in the yellow robes of a 
poonghee, and in its breast, buried to the 
jewelled hilt, was the Sawbwa's dagger. 

My astonishment at the discovery pre- 
vented me for a moment from grasping the 
reason of a loud report which at that instant 
rang through the pavilion, but a second 
later I saw that the heat had forced the 
great idol of Buddha apart from the wall 
and that it was already tottcring on ita 


base. Now,it is better to be crushed to 
death beneath an idol than to be burnt alive; 
but instinct is no philosopher, and, as the 
idol fell with а crash, I put forth my last 
remaining strength and rolled out of its wav. 

The next that I remember was a rush of 
cool air smiting me in the face, and I awoke 
to consciousness to find my head hanging 
over the brink of a well, the mouth of which 
had been covered by the Buddha. Ву the 
red light of the flames I could see а flight of 
steps leading down into its cool depths, and, 
thinking only of escape, I dragged myself 
over the edge and commenced to descend. 

Ten feet down the well suddenly sloped 
outwards away from the pavilion, and 1 
came to a wooden door. It was un- 
fastened. Pushing it open, I found myself 
in а low, dark tunnel, which, reasoning from 
the cold draught which blew through it, I 
judged must somewhere have an exit. I 
had gone perhaps twenty vards down this 
passage when I fancied I heard а sound. 
1 paused, and a minute passed before I 
hard it again. It was a man groaning. 
For a moment a mad desire to turn and tly 
seized me, but 1 realised that the man, 
whoever ho was, must be in a worse plight 
than I, so, sinking to my hands and knees 
as affurding a safer mode of progress in the 
dark, I was pushing on, when suddenly 
I drew back with a start, for 1 felt the path 
abruptly end and the tunnel plunge straight 
down into the bowels of the earth. 

Then again I heard the groan, and now 
it seemed to come from below me. In the 
darkness I was helpless, and there was 
nothing for it but to return and seek a light. 
Twice I was driven back by the heat, but 
at the third attempt I again reached the 
top of the well and glanced round the burning 
room. Two feet from me lay what I sought, 
a blazing piece of wood. Seizing it, I turned, 
and, holding the torch above my head. 
darted back along the tunnel, and peered 
over the brink of the chasm. 

The next instant I uttered a cry of horror 
and amazement, for ten feet below me a 
great iron hook projected from the side of the 
pit, and, suspended from it, with its sharp 
point firmly fixed in the back of his velvet 
jacket, hung the Sawbwa. He did not 
move. His head had fallen forward on his 
breast. 1 thought that he was dead. 

A deep groan undeceived me, and I cast 
about for means to rescue him. The sides 
of the chasm were rough and might айога а 
foothold, but at once 1 saw that it would be 
inpossible to raise him unless I could find 
better support. The torch was flickering 
out, and as I waved the wood, and coaxed 
it into a flame, I saw by its feeble light 
а row of iron staples fixed in the side of the 
pit, forming a ladder down into its gloomy 
depths. Then the torch went out. But 
it had served its turn. 

In spite of the darkness I found the top- 
most staple without much difficulty, and, 
cautiously lowering myself over the edge, 
gained a foothold on the ladder. I descended 
slowly until I thought I was slightly above 
the Sawbwa, and then leant over and 
stretched out my arm. to find that I had 
guessed rightly, for the iron hook was 
under my hand. Luckily, the Prince was 
no great weight, and, by placing my right 
arm beneath his shoulders, I succeeded. in 
lifting him clear of the hook, and two 
minutes afterwards I was again sitting on 
the floor of the tunnel with the Sawbwa 
lying unconscious at my feet. Presently 
he uttered a groan. Then he muttered 
something, and, with a shiver, sat up. 

" How are you feeling ? " I said. 

Is that you, Prendergast ? Where on 
earth are we * " he asked. 

That's a question I must ask you,” 
said I; and gradually, as his mind became 
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clearer, I told him the story of what had 
happened as far as I knew it. But when 
I told him how I had found the dead 
poonzhee with the dagger in his heart, 
the Prince cried out : 

“На! I remember now. I couldn't 
sleep for thinking of that Buddha, for 
when you know the archbishop better 
(which you won't, for I intend to hang him) 
you'll know that he does nothing without 
а reason. So at last I lit the lamp and got 
out of bed to explore. However, I could find 
nothing, for the idol seemed solid and 
fixed firmly to the wall; when, just as I was 
returning to bed, the figure swung aside 
and, standing in the cavity behind it 
was a tall poonghee with a great dah in 
his hand. Не made one slash at me which 
I dodged, and then, picking up my dagger, 
which luckily lay on the table at my 
bedside, I closed with him, and, before he 
could use his dah again, stabbed him to the 
heart. 

** Then I saw that the Buddha had been 
placed over a well down which led a flight 
of stone steps. Now, as you know, I have 
always doubted the poonghees' story of 
my father's treasure. Here, then, I thought, 
might be a solution of the mystery. So, 
taking the lamp, I descended the steps, 
reached the wooden door and came along 
the tunnel till I was stopped by this pit, 
out of which you have so kindly dragged 
me. I found the iron ladder, and, placing 
the lamp on the edge so that its light might 
aid me, I clambered over. Twenty feet 
down 1 found, to my surprise, a wooden 
door built into the side of tho pit close 
to the ladder, and through a small window 
in its centre I thought I could see a faint 
light. The door was unfastened, and, push- 
ing it open, I stepped from the ladder and 
found myself in another passage. This, 
again, after a few yards, was barred by a 
door, which this time was locked; but, 
placing my ear against the wood, I felt 
certain I could hear talking on the other side. 
Then. suddenly, I heard some one strike а 
match, and the next moment a bright ray of 
light from within showed me that this 
door, too, was provided with & window, 
and, looking through, І saw, to my amaze- 
ment, а room full of boxes, and two poon- 
ghees seated at а table inspecting, by the 
licht of а lamp which stood in the centre, 
several shallow trays filled with small red 
stones, At that moment one of the 
poonghees turned up the lamp and I saw 
that the stones were rubies, my rubies, 
which they were sorting and matching for 
sale. 

* The wisest plan would, of cours^, have 
been to return to bod aud wait till to- 
morrow to force the poonghees to disgorge ; 
but the sight was too much for me, and, 
losing control of myself, I burst open the 
door and dashed in. 

* You never in your life saw two fellowa 
more astonished, unless it were myself tho 
next moment. For scarcely had I seized 
them and begun to beat their heada together 
in my rage, than their squeals brought а 
horde of their fellows, headed by the arch- 
bishop, upon me. The whole place must 
be honeycomboed with underground passages, 
for the rascals rushed in by another door, 
which, till then, I had not noticed. 

„They didn't say much, but one of them 
hit me over the head with a bamboo staff 
and nearly knocked moe senseless, and then 
they bound me with а rope and dragged 
me back to the pit. At first I thought 
they were going to throw me down, but at а 
sum from the archbishop some of them 
climbed up the ladder and then hauled me 
by the rope to the top. Tho archbishop 
and the rest followed, and it was while 
they were holding a whispered consulta- 
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tion that I noticed that the rope that bound 
me had been so badly knotted that it was 
already slipping off. Ono wriggle and I 
was free ; but, in an instant, they were on me 
again, and in the struggle the lamp which 
І had left on the edge of the pit was knocked 
over, and some seconds later I heard it 
crash to pieces at the bottom, 80 that tho 
pit is of no mean depth. For a time, in tho 
darkness, I fought with them, but they 
were ten to one, and I had no chance. In 
another moment I should have been over- 
powered, when one of them pushed me, or 
Í slipped, and over the edge I went to 
follow the lamp. But somehow, instead of 
falling to the bottom, I felt myself brought up 
with a sudden jerk which nearly broke my 
neck, and there I hung, unable to move, 
just under the brink. I suppose the 
poonghees were too startled to notice that 
no sound followed my fall, but, at any rate, 
they seemed to think that I was gone for 
good, for, after a minute's excited talk. the 
words of which I could not catch, I heard 
the old archbishop say, As well that way 
as any other," and then they all shuffled 
off and left me. 

At first I hoped to gain the ladder, but 
it was six inches beyond my reach, and 
finding that my struggles only made me 
weaker I desisted. I was nearly strangled 
by my clothes and at last lost conscious- 
ness, and if you hadn't appeared I should 
have been dead by now." 

What's to be done next ? " I asked. 

" Hang the archbishop!” replied the 
Sawbwa, rising aud leading the way down 
the ladder. 

We descended cautiously and, passing 
through the door that the Sawbwa had 
mentioned, approached the treasure- 
chamber. It was lighted by a lamp, and 
through the window we could sce two 
poonghees seated at a table, each with a 
drawn dah before him. 

“ Take the one on the right: ГИ look after 
the other," the Sawbwa whispered. Then 
he kicked open the door and we dashed in. 

In an instant the poonghees were on their 
backs and we on top of them. A quantity 
of rope was scattered about, and with this 
we bound them securely. Then, with barely 
& glance at the boxes, which we found full 
of gold and silver coins and many uncut 
gems, the Sawbwa caught up the lamp and 
we passed on through a great hall, at tho 
end of which we found another passage. 
Down this we darted, noting only that 
many doors in the walls told of other rooms 
still to be explored. Suddenly the passage 
ended in а narrow well similar to that 
which led out of the burnt pavilion, and here 
our further progress was barred, for tho 
well was closed by а massive wooden 
cover. 

The Sawbwa, holding up the lamp, 
examined it carefully. Suddenly he uttered 
an exclamation and pressed an iron spring 
in the wall. Instantly the cover glided 
open, and we climbed out to find ourselves 
in the throne-room of the palace. 

We crossed the room and looked out of 
the window. A great crowd was before the 
palace and some one seemed to be addressing 
the people. ‘The Prince led tlie way to a 
door which opened on to the veranda, 
and, pushing it ајаг, we looked out. On tho 
steps of the palace stood the archbishop, 
surrounded by poonghecs. and at the foot of 
the steps а gaping crowd was listening to 
his words. And this is what he was saying : 

" No your much beloved Prince with his 
English friend is burned in the fire. We, 
your priests, who loved him, tried in vain 
to save him. See the burns upon our 
arms! But it was the will of Fate that 
he should die and go to Nirvana. The 
funeral, which will be of great expense and to 


which wo hope you will contribute liber.“ 
ally, will take place м 

Not yet!” cried the Sawbwa, throwing 
open the door and dashing out. 

* Seize that perjured priest ! " he cried to 
several of his Burmese guards who stood on 
the lower steps. 3 

A great shout went up from the people 
at what they considered the miracle of his * 
appearance, and ав, for a second, the guards 
held back amazed, the Sawbwa dashed at the 
archbishop and, [ thought, was about to 
strike him. 

But the old man held him off with one 
hand, and with the other passed something. 
into his own mouth. 

" HE you will," said the Sawbwa, stepping: 
back, and, an instant after, the archbishop! 
tottered and fell dead at our feet. 

“ Poison ! " muttered the Sawbwa. | 

For the space of à minute we were all too 
astounded to speak or even to move. Then 
the Sawbwa, recovering himself, gave brief 
orders to his guards to disperse the people 
and secure the persons of the poonghecs. 
To his captain of the guard he also gavo 
instructions to post sentries over the ruins 
of the burnt pavilion with orders to allow 
no one to approach it. And, having thus 
arranged for the temporary security of hia: 
new-found treasure, he took my arm and 
staggered into the palace, for his strength, 
which up to this had shown no signs of 
failing him, now suddenly gave way—a 
thing not to be wondered at in the light of 
the terrible night he had passed. 

For two days he lay ill, and it was on me 
that fell the responsibility of collecting tho 
treasure and bringing it within the palace ; 
but on the third day he recovered sufficiently 
to join me at breakfast, and was full of 
plans for my amusement and entertain- 
ment, for, as he said : 

" We must be careful not to allow you to' 
grow bored with Talauk."' 

“So far," said I, “no one could say 
that Talauk has been wanting in interest.“ 

And at that we both laughed. 


BOTHER THAT JONES! 


OME fellows cycle through the town, : 
5 But I declare it's simple torture 
Dodging the tratlic up and down— 

I mean to be a racing scorcher | 
Jones much prefers to scorch as well 

(Jones із a chap with whom I'm chumuniny), 
Each of us has a champion bell 

That don’t half let them know we're coming f" 
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We've found a lovely level mile, 
The best, Jones fancies, in existence ; 
He reckons in a little while 
ГИ beat the record for the distance. 


Jones says we've got to train ourselves, ‘ 
And enter for the next school race ; ‘ 
We're going in as “ Under Twelves.“ i 


To put the big chaps through their paces f 


No ginger-pop or fizzy drinks— 
Jones says that I must train down thinner ; 
I vught about next week, he thinks, 
To give up pudding, too, at dinner; 
And even suvar in our tea 
We must leave ої a little later 
(Jones is a doctor's son, you хес, 
And I expect he asks his pater). 


There's not much Пећ upon my bones, 

And I don't think I could be stronger, 
Dut I shall have to humour Jones, 

And then—it’s only three weeks longer. 
Now Jones has just dropped in to say 

Ife's very sorry, heul forvotten, 
The entries all closed. yesterday f 

Well il tliat isn’t really rotten? 

Joux GAMBRIL NICHOLSON, 
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“FORT SHREWSBURY.” 


(THERE is great excitement at Laughing 

Water" Farm, Blacklake Country, 
North America, on the night our story 
opens. I don't mean to say that the farm 
ш usually dull. On the contrary, the two 
sons of the proud owner are like their 
father, and when I tell you that Donald 
Gavin is опе of the jolliest, hardest- working 
and most succesaful settlers in the country, 
you can guess that Jack and Fred are not 
the sort of boys to go to sleep when there 
is any fun about. 

But to-night Mr. Gavin's farm-hands are 
standing in groups near the house, and the 
family itself is gathered in the great kitchen. 
Everybody js talking. What can be the 
matter ? 

Well, the fact is, the hero of these adven- 
tures has just been carried into the house 
on a gate. He is now lying in bed, looking 
more dead than alive, and Mrs. Gavin is 
using all her skill to bring him round. 

Who is he? Where did he come from ? 
What is the matter with him? That's just 
what everybody wants to know, and what 
nobody can find out. Не was discovered 
lving senseless in a remote part of the rough 
country that surrounds the farm, and until 
he speaks for himself there can be no 
explanation of the mystery. 


It is early in the afternoon, Mrs. Gavin 
has been up all night, and if Dick Bullen 
recovers he will owe his life to the care and 
watchfulness of his kind hostess. But she 
cannot watch any longer, and Jack has been 
posted at the bedaide with strict orders to 
call her upon the least sign of waking in her 
patient. 

The poor fellow is feverish, and as he 
tosses about in the bed he mutters and 
cries like à child. Every now and then 
throughout the night he has opened his 
eyes and spoken, but he has asked the same 
questions a dozen times. 

When he suddenly wakes, after а quiet 
doze, Jack, who is watching, quite forgets 
his instructions in his delight at hearing 
the sick man speak. 

‘Where am I?" 

Laughing Water’ Farm,’ 
boy. 

" Who are you?” 

“Jack Gavin; you're in my bed." 

How did I come here? 

Picked you up." 

“ Who did?” 

“ Father and Will Rawson.” 

Where? 

Ice Gully.“ 

“Thank God," and he turns wearily on 
his side and sleeps again. 
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answers the 


Next day the two boys sat with their 
father at the bedside of their visitor, who 
appeared to be at last reviving. 

" Well, sir," said he, after a time, do 
you think my kind nurse will allow me to 
talk ? I think it's time I told you how it 
is I come to be enjoying myself here at 
' Laughing Water.“ 

At that moment Mrs. Gavin came in 
with refreshments and medicine. 

" How good of you, Mrs. Gavin," said he, 
with tears in his eyes. I haven't been 
waited on like this since I left home." 

Having obtained the necessary permission 
the invalid commenced his story. 

„Well, Jack, I am a member of Gray’s 
Scouts, and—let me see, what's to-day ? ” 

ee Friday." 


By F. J. Harwoop. 


CHAPTER L——A RUN FOR LIFE. 


** Yes," he continued, it was a fortnight 
ago that Captain Gray asked for volunteers 
to carry an important despatch across the 
stiff bit of country between Hawk Cully’ 
and Smithtown. I volunteered, with two 
other men, both trained scouts. 

We started at sunrise, all three carrying a 
copy of the message. Our orders were short 
and to the point: Go on foot, get through 
at any cost, and, in case of accident, sepa- 
rate, each man making a bolt for it.’ 

Nothing happened for the first few days, 
and we began to think we should complete 
our task together. But we had made a 
great mistake. Three days ago, just after 
sunset, we were putting on a spurt in order 
to clear a nasty bit of swamp before dark, 
when we suddenly found ourselves within 
three hundred yards of a small body of 
about twenty redskins. They were sitting 
Near a fire, and their horses were tethered 
by them. 

Well, Jack, I've seen these gentlemen 
too often to be frightened at the sight of 
a dozen or so, and I at once stretched 
myself out on the ground, my two men 
doing the same. I whispered that it would 
soon be dusk, and we could clear out then 
without difficulty. Just as I said this there 
was а great rustling in a low coppice at our 
right, and on looking round we saw a fine 
hare, evidently caught in a trap. 

We realised our danger in a moment. 
The Indians were hunting, and this hare 
was in one of their traps, and sooner or 
later we must be discovered. 

" * Hadn't we better make a dash for it 
now, sir? whispered the man lying next 
to me. 

Looks like it,’ I answered. 

" A minute later we had crawled out of 
sight, but were soon going at full pelt, chased 
by the twenty Indian horsemen. 

** * Separate,’ I gasped as we were reaching 
the edge of a bit of forest. 

" Luckily for me the Indians kept to- 
gether, and as I glanced back over my 
shoulder I saw them swerve and make for 
my wretched comrade who had gone off to 
the right. They rode at a tearing pace, and 
the poor chap made a desperate effort to 
reach cover, but he was doomed. His name 
was John Powell, and he died as a brave 
man should. Suddenly turning round he 
dropped on his knee, and, raising his rifle, 
took steady aim. 

“ Bang :—and the foremost rider fell from 
his saddle, bouncing along the ground like 
a running rabbit. I heard the other barrel 
as I flew across the remaining bit of open, 
and just saw the horse thunder over the 
spot on which he knelt 2 

The memory of his comrade's end was 
too much for the sick man, and he showed 
signs of swooning. Mrs. Gavin therefore 
forbade further speaking, and ordered her 
patient to stop. 

Next evening Dick Bullen was able to sit 
up again, and when the family came to see 
him he was introduced to Mary Gavin, а 
tall, beautiful girl of twenty, the cousin of 
the two boys. She had lived with her uncle 
ever since the death of her parents. 

“Now, Mr. Bullen,” said Mrs. Gavin 
quietly, '" we are ready, but if you look ill 
again I shall insist on sending you to bed." 

*" Yes? go ahead," added his host. * Dear 
me, I'm as excited as the boys аге.” 

“There really isn't much more to tell,” 
Dick responded. ‘* However, you are en- 
titled to hear it. 


“ Т, of course, lost sight of the third man 
as I ran and ran, the veins standing out on 
my forehead and blood streaming from 
my nose and ears. My chest heaved with 
the strain. My precious rifle felt like a 
crowbar. The atmosphere was stifling. 
Once I stumbled, but youth and strength 
triumphed, and a few minutes later, having 
fairly dodged my pursuers, I threw myself, 
panting and choking, into a ditch. I was 
half dead, but my papers were safe and my 
scalp was still in its proper place. Has your 
тап returned from Smithtown yet, Mr. 
Gavin ? " | 

" Not yet, but you may trust him to 
deliver your bug; he knows every tree on 
the road. You'll have a great reception 
when the people at the fort hear of the way 
you've got those papers through.” 

“It's very good of you to say that, 
sir—let me see, where was I?" he con- 
tinued. 

" [n the ditch,” chimed in Jack. 

“Ko I fas, Jack; and very comfortable 
I found it until some ants found their way 
to my steaming head and promptly started 
to eat me. Luckily there was a pool a little 
farther along the ditch, and in the semi- 
darkness I rushed to the side and plunged 
my head into it; but it was not until I 
had stripped and shaken every stitch of 
my clothing that I felt at all comfortable. 
Having carefully spied out the land round 
my ditch, I decided on a safe and sheltered 
spot аз а sleeping- place for the night. Then, 
forgetful of ршн or ants, and with the 
butt of my rifle for a pillow, I slept until 
daybreak. 

“I needn't waste your time, sir, with 
the story of the shifts 1 made to keep myself 
alive. I had lost my bearings, but thinking 
I might be still in the enemy's country I 
did not risk shooting for fear of discovery. 
My compass and a slight knowledge of the 
stars led me in this direction rather than 
westward, but I can't say how I came to 
grief. I can remember coming in sight of 
a clearing. and that is all. I suppose I 
fainted. However, you found me, and here 
I am, living like a fighting cock." 

The two boys were good listeners, and 
they were soon ready for more. 

Have you had any more adventures?“ 
put in Fred. 

" Yes," was the answer, one or two; 
but I have not been in America long enough 
to have had many. My friend * Bunny’ is 
the man for you. I daresay you'd like to 
hear about him, wouldn't you ? ” 

" Rather! but won't you start from the 
beginning. When did you come to the 
country ? " 

“АП right: I'll talk ав much like a story- 
book as 1 can, but I'm afraid you will not 
find it very interesting. 

My father was an officer in the Royal 
Artillery, and my home was at Sidcup, in 
Kent. Thirteen years ago my father was 
ordered to Nova Scotia. After a good deal 
of persuasion he agreed to allow me to join 
Gray's Scouts for service in the Cree country 
I had held a commission in the East Kent 
Yeomanry, and as I could ride and shoot 
a bit Captain Gray was kind enough to 
accept me at once. 

* Soon after I had joined and got all my 
kit together we proceeded to Fort Shrews- 
bury. an out-station of the ' Great Bear’ 
Trading Company. А small branch of the 
Cree tribe had given a good deal of trouble 
in the district, and our company was to 
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assist in keeping order during the remaining 
summer hunting weeks. I arrived at tho 
fort on my twenty-first birthday. My first 
sight of Bunny was early one morning 
after I had been there about ten months. 
As I was standing with Captain Gray at the 
door of his quarters enjoving a bit of fresh 
air before breakfast we heard а commotion 
at the back of the house and a shrill 
squeaking voice calling the captain. 

** Hullo chere! 

„ Captain Gr-a-a-y.' 

“< Hullo! Just sce what's the matter, 
Bullen, will you? 

As I turned to go, a man made his 
appearance round the corner of the house. 
He was riding a travel-stained horse. 

Good gracious!’ said the captain. 
* What's the matter? 

„ Ketched 'm up long Shovel Dyke,“ 
squeaked the horseman as he dismounted. 

** Take it round to Smith and get the 
poor beast something to eat, then come 
back to me. Look sharp; you'll have it 
dead before you get there.’ 

The man slouched off with his capture, 
which was covered with foul yellow slime. 
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Its eyes were bloodshot, and one knee was 
badly cut. As for Bunny himself, he wasn't 
much to look at either. He wore a dirty 
fur cap, and was clad in a suit of green 
corduroy— perhaps I should say it had been 
green. But there was something about him 
I liked. Notwithstanding his ill-titting cos- 
tume, his great breadth of chest and well- 
knit figure at once drew my attention. 
I can't describe his curious walk, and 1 have 
never met so big а man with so small a 
voice. 

“ You may like to know, before I continue 
ту story, that the captured horse has 
developed into а magnificent creature. 
Captain Gray says it's the best horse ever 
seen at the fort. Its owner and rider is 
Sergeant * Bunny’ Burke, of Gray's Scouts, 
the finest horseman in North America, and 
the best-hearted, truest comrade in the wide 
world.” 

" Whose horse was it? ' asked Fred. 

“I'm just coming to that," was the 
reply. 

" When Bunny returned from the rough 
log sheds which we called the stables,’ 
we had him in, and the captain questioned 
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him. He told us in that squeaky voice c 
his that he was walking round to viit., 
few traps soon after sunrise. As he pase 
the top of Shovel Dyke he heard a neizh 
Looking down the dyke he saw a hors 
foundering through the muddy ditch. H 
caught it and then looked all round fy 
some signs of a rider. but without succes, 
There's foul play here, Bullen, wi 
my captain. Did you notice the vello 
mud on the top of the saddle—it was dry. 
That horse has come from Telawan Hill 
and without a rider. Some more tricks s 
that villain “ Wolf." What can I do?’ 
Look here, Bullen, we'll make it oa 
business to pay him a visit—davbreak to 
morrow. Yourself. Smithers, and twenty 
men, mounted. You come too, Bunny; 
bring your bits of string if you like.’ 
" ] learned afterwards that our man i 
the green corduroy was an expert with th 
lasso, an accomplishment of which he wa 
not a little proud. 
Next morning our little party of picke! 
men, armed to the teeth, filed out of For 
Shrewsbury, some, alas! never to return” 


(To be continued.) 


A STRANGE DELIVERER: 


A STORY OF THE CLIFFS. 
Bv А. B. Cooper, 


Author of * The Old Gun on the Cliff," “ The Wonderful Shell," ete. 


“ | ше out for the convict, boys," 

shouted Farmer Gregory from the 
cart house, as his son Tom, and Tom's 
city cousin, Clarence Blake, were setting 
out on a blackberrying expedition. They 
do say that he be a right down bad un." 
The farmer laughed, to show that he was 
joking. 

** I reckon he's caught by this time,“ said 
Tom, swinging the basket, which now con- 
tained * tuck," but which, later, the boys 
hoped to fil with blackberries from the 
downs behind the cliffs. 

“I be'ant so sure o' that," said Farmer 
Gregory. He be a slippery sort of fellow, 
by all accounts. They do say he has been 
a sailor-man, and he can rough it where 
or'nary folk would starve.” 

"I wouldn't like to meet him," said 
Clarence. Wouldn't it be awful? Fancy 
meeting a savage convict. What horrid 
fellows they must be—more like beasts than 
men." 

“ Oh, I don't know,” said Farmer Gregory. 
I reckon there's as much difference bet ween 
convicts as there is between other folks. 
Some of 'em are there because they never 
had a chance; others because they yielded 
to sudden temptation, and perhaps a few are 
suffering for another's sin. You never can 
tell.“ 

I wouldn't like to risk it,” said Clarence, 
with a shudder. 

Why. in London, Clarence, you must 
meet convicts, or people as ought to be, at 
any rate, every week of your life." 

* Oh, but that’s different,” said Clarence. 
“ There's lots of policemen to guard us, and 
here there's no one." 

“ Only Сур,” said Tom, and at the men- 
tion of his name the rough-haired dog that 
had waited impatiently until this inexplicable 
conversation should be ended wagged his 
two-inch apology for a tail and gave two or 
three short barks, as if he would say: 


PART I. 


“Come on. We're wasting precious time 
while you two fellows are talking about 
convicts. Hang convicts! Who cares a wag 
of the tail for them? The rabbits are 
frisking about the cliff-top, and I'm not 
there to see.“ 

“Come on, Сур.” said Tom. “ We're 
wasting the best part of the day. And, 
besides, if we don't start, I shall be eating 
the lunch, and then we shall have to return 
to the kitchen and get a fresh supply." 

So the two lads, waving their hands to 
Farmer Gregory, set off for the downs, 
which meant a walk of some three miles, 
at first by field paths and occasional short 
and narrow lanes, and then, as they came 
out on the uncultivated land, by zigzag paths 
among great scattered boulders, which lay 
about in such profusion that, in prehistoric 
times, one might have imagined it raining 
or hailing these huge masses of granite, and 
that they had lain where they fell ever 
since. It was no joke walking between these 
boulders, for the passages were often narrow 
enough at the best of timee, but now, in this 
golden autumn time, they were choked with 
bracken to such an extent that the boys 
were often lost to one another's sight, and, 
as for Gyp. if he had been a “snake in the 
grass " he could not have been less visible. 

But this passage of the bracken primeval 
forest did not continue indefinitely. Pre- 
sently the boys emerged upon the open 
down, where they got a fine prospect of the 
country-side, with glimpses of the sca, where 
the land fell away from the lofty cliffs with 
which the downs terminated. 

After the three miles’ walk over the rough 
ground, both boys voted for lightening the 
basket of its present load in order to make 
room for blackberries. So, when they came 
to the edge of the cliff, where they had an 
unbroken view of the sea and could hear 
the wash of the waves and the rattle of the 
pebbles on the shore, they sat down. 


What a glorious feast it was! It ws 
barely luncheon time, but the walk ак 
the sea-breeze had made the boys’ арр 
keen, and the “ lovely " sandwiches mad 
them keener still. Certainly, if Mrs. Gregon 
had not been a most lavish and generc 
provider, the boys would have cleared u 
every crumb. But even they had to calia 
halt ere the basket was quite empty. 

We'll save this cake for ten,“ said Tom. 
“Wont you have this last sandwict 
Clarence ? ” 

" No, thank you," said Clarence, with i 
gasp of satisfaction, taking a drink at th 
bottle of milk. No, enough ія as gw 
аз а feast, and we've had both enouz: 
and a feast this time. Aunt Martha is o 
brick." 

“ Well, you carry the remaining tuck. an 
ГН carry the basket,” said Tom. "Iti 
in your jacket pocket. That's right.“ 

But the boys were by no means ready t 
start blackberrying yet. They had an aite 
dinner feeling, and they lay on the cliti-ter 
on a couch of close-cropped grass, lookis 
out to the horizon and watching the distav: 
ships go to and fro. 

Presently Tom began to get lively agan 
He got up and began to scramble about tà 
edge of the cliff. Such proceedings alwav 
appear more dangerous to the onlooker th: 
to the venturesome one, and Clarence шол 
than once called out to Tom to come back 

" My goodness, Clarence! Come her. 
cried Тот. 

Clarence got up, and = cautiously sr 
proached the extreme edge of the ей. Tet 
was standing a little lower than the top € 
à projecting rock. 

" Did you ever see such a splendid spr 
of blackberries in your life ? " said Tor 
pointing enthusiastically to a bramble-bus- 
ten yards farther down the cliff, 

" ] never did," said Clarence. 
pity we can't get ity” 
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* We can," said Tom. I can get down 
there—see, I 

* Oh, Tom,” cried Clarence in an agony 
of apprehension ; '* don't, don't! You'll be 
killed. It’s too risky. And for a few 
blackberries, too.”’ 

Tom looked up at Clarence with an 
amused smile. He evidently considered that 
his cousin was making much ado about 
nothing." But as Сур seemed to add his 
protest by barking noisily, Tom joined his 
friend again, and they commenced their 
labours in earnest, soon more than half 
filling the basket. 

The sun was beginning to slant towards 
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the west. The boys had had more than 
two hours among the brambles. Gyp had 
followed Clarence, of whom he seemed to 
have grown very fond, to a considerable 
distance along the cliff-top. where was a 
slight grassy projection which hardly de- 
served the name of a promontory. 

Tom had been busy latterly around the 
spot where the boys had had lunch. Sud- 
denly a mischievous smile crept around 
his lips. Poor Clarence; he's afraid 
I shall get killed. ГІ just hook that spray 
up while he's out of the way." Accordingly, 
he dodged behind the bramble-bushes, like 
a Boer taking cover, until he came again to 

(Tu be continued.) 
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the edge of the cliff. Yes, there was the 
lovely spray. He must get it. It would be 
a trophy to carry home. 

He stood again upon the same rocky 
porion Yes, he could almost reach the 

erries now. With cautious slowness he set 
his feet on stump and stone, clinging tightly 
to anything which gave him a hold. Then, 
without the slightest warning. the stone upon 
which his right foot rested slipped. He 
made a grab at another projecting stone. 
That, too gave way. He felt himself 
slipping—slipping. With a wild despairing 
cry he went shooting down the fearful slope 
of the cliff face, with ever-increasing velocity. 
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A WIRE ENTANGLEMENT. 


EANTIME, not long after Marsh had started 
l for Brighton, Mr. Hurst. was surprised 
by having handed to him the card of Major 
Marsh. He hastened to meet his visitor, 
who explained that he had come to bey off 
his nephew for an hour. 

** But he has already gone to Brighton to 
meet you," said Mr. Hurst. Haven't you 
scen him ? " 

* Seen him? How could I? I've only 
just run over from Brighton because the 
races are on, and I hate that sort of thing.” 

But you told him to catch the 1.45 
train," said the master. 

The Major looked blankly at him. “I 
told him ? Why, I've not scen or written 
to him." 

“ But vou wired.” 

Indeed I did not.” 

In reply Mr. Hurst produced the telegram, 
which he had happened to retain. 

“ I never sent this," he said with a frown. 
There's some little game up. І suppose 
the young rascal sent it himself, or got some 
one else to send it that he might get a 
holiday." 

** It looks like it," assented Mr. Hurst, 
** though. to tell you the truth, I don't think 
your nephew is ingenious enough to invent 
such a scheme or reckless enough to take 
a«lvantage of it.” 

I hope not," assented the Major. Well, 
as he's flown, it's no use my staying here. 
Perhaps you will send a line to my hotel t he 
Metropole —to-night and tell me what his 
ex planation is ; I shall be curious to know." 

Mr. Hurst promised, and the Major made 
his way to the station. Finding on arriving 
at Brighton that a train left in ten minutes, 
he decided to wait, on the chance of the 
culprit's turning up to catch it, but he was 
disappointed. Scarcely, however, had he 
left the station than he saw the object of his 
thoughts pounding rapidly in his direction. 

Marsh had received several shocks that 
day, but none so unexpected as this. More- 
over, instead of his uncle's usual smiling 
greeting the Major looked grave and stern. 

* Зо here you are," he said severely. 
<“ J want to ask you а few questions. Sup- 

so we stroll towards my hotel." 

'The sudden apparition of the one man 
whom he did not want to see deprived 
Marsh of the power of replying. He turned 
round and trotted by his uncle's side without 
a word. 


Bv PAUL BLAKE. 


CHAPTER III. 


* What made you come to Brighton to- 
day ? " asked the Major. 

“Т had a wire, uncle." 

“ From те?” 

* I thought it was,” replied the boy. 

“Who sent it?“ 

Marsh hesitated. To sneak on another 
boy was contrary to his principles, but then 
he reflected that Fanshawe was not a boy 
now, so the school code of honour was no 
longer binding. Besides, why shonld he get 
into a row with his kind uncle to screen a 
fellow who had got him into this scrape ? 

Who sent it * repeated the Major. 

„A friend of mine, uncle—at least ——" 

At your request ? ” 

“ Oh no, uncle, reallv ; I'd never have let 
him do it if I had known. He wanted me 
to come to the races with him, so he sent 
that wire and then he met me instead of 
you." 

But vou've been to the races?“ 

** Yea, uncle. What else could I до?” 

The Major smiled to himself at the reply ; 
but none the less read the voungster a 
lecture on his misconduct. He did not make 
it а long one. аз he thought it probable there 
might be sufficient trouble in store for the 
bov when he met Mr. Hurst in the evening. 

Aud now tell me the name cf the person 
who sent this telegram," ended the Major, 
pulling out his pocket-book. 

Need Т. uncle ? ” 

“Certainly. You needn't be afraid of 
sneaking ; I daresay I could find out without 
much trouble who wrote it, and I certainly 
mean to get to the bottoin of it one way or 
another." 

Thus admonished, Marsh made a clean 
breast of it and told the whole story. The 
kind-hearted Major saw that he had had 
a lesson and did not rub it in. He took him 
to the hotel instead and gave him a good 
tea before sending him to the station. 

“ And remember,” he said as he bade him 
good-bye, in future don't make friends 
with fellows like Fanshawe ; if they must, 
let them go to the dogs their own way, 
but don’t let them drag you after them.” 

No, uncle.“ 

“ By the bye, do you know where this 
fellow is staving ? " 

* At the Ship, uncle.” 

“Good: I shall have an interview with 
him this evening which I don't think he'll 
quite enjoy." 

[ТНЕ END.] 


Marsh had better luck than he deserved 
on reaching school. Mr. Hurst was busy, 
and on hearing that he had met his uncle, 
who had promised to write and explain the 
affair, was only too glad to lcave the matter 
in abeyance. Meanwhile the Major, with а 
very stern countenance, had marched to 
the Ship, and, hearing that Fanshawe had 
returned. demanded to be shown in. 

The look of the Major made Fanshawe 
vaguely uneasy, though he had no idea who 
this stranger was. But on that point he 
was not long left in doubt. 

"I am Major Marsh." began his visitor. 
„Calling at the College for my nephew to-day 
I was given this telegram. Do you know 
anything of it ? ” 

Fanshawe didn't see why he should give 
himself away. 

Why should you imagine I know any- 
thing about it?” he asked almost impu- 
dently. 

Very good, sir. Had you confessed your 
guilt in a manlv way and apologised ua 
humbly as the case requires, I might have 
overlooked the affair as a piece of boyish 
thoughtlessness ; but as your tone is offen- 
sive instead of apologetic, I shall treat you 
in the way you deserve. You shall hcar 
from my solicitor to-morrow.” 

" Your solicitor *" cried Fanshawe, 
startled. “ What's he got to do with it! 
You don't mean to say you're going to kick 
up а row about a little thing like that— 
& joke to give your nephew a holiday * " 

" You may think it & joke," replied the 
Major sternly, *' but you'll find it's a crime. 
Haven't you forged my name? Do you 
call that a joke? 

Fanshawe was thoroughly cowed. Of 
course the heinousness of his act had never 
occurred to him, and it wa:fortunate for him 
that the Major recognised the fact. "There 
was nothing for it but to eat humble pie; 
to implore his visitor not to prosecute him ; 
to promise anything if only he would let 
him off. 

The Major had in fact only used the threat 
to bring him to his knees. But he was not 
going to let him off lightly. He made him 
write a humble apology, not only to himself, 
but to the Doctor. & bitter pill; extracted 
a promise that he would never see little 
Marsh again, and gave him a lecture on the 
folly of the life he was leading, which it is to 
be hoped bore fruit. 
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THE MAN OF THE HOUR: LIEUTENANT 


Wm a few days the eagerly looked-for 

book by Lieut. Shackleton describing 
his farthest South " adventurous explora- 
tion will be published, and will doubtless 
form the topic of conversation for many 
weeks to come. Now, therefore, seems a good 
time to say something about the man himself, 
and also to listen to what he has to say to 
boys. 

His progress has been the outcome of 
sheer lick and ability. He himself has 
said : Since I was fifteen years of аре I 
have worked for my living—at a shilling a 
month to begin with.” What a start for 
the young man who has just won the thanks 
of the nation and a parliamentary grant of 
20,0001. towards the expenses of his ever 
memorable voyage ! 

Shackleton was educated at Dulwich 
College, and on lately visiting the old place 
he said he would like to place in the school 
museum a collection of Antarctic minerals 
and rocks which he had secured whilst in 
the far South in memory of the time he was 


a 


at the school. He then went on to say he 
nad never forgotten the college that he had 
the honour of belonging to some twenty 
years ago, though he left it at an early age, 
and on his return to this country he was 
glad to find that the college had not forgotten 
him. When they were down South, there 
were а number of them who were public- 
school boys, and they used often to talk 
about the old tuck shops" where they 
could get something for a penny which they 
could get their teeth into. That talk was 
when they were very hungry. He also said 
that another link between Dulwich College 
and the: Antarctic was to be found in the fact 
that the chaplain was a brother of his chief 
geologist, Professor David. The Professor, 
said Lieut. Shackleton, is à man of infinite 
tact and almost overwhelming politeness, 
and he had been told that when on one of the 
journeys a man fell down a crevasse, Profes- 
sor David leaned over the edge and called 
out : * May I throw you a горе?” 

А pleasant surprise was sprung upon 
Lieut. Shackleton at the close of his speech, 
the captain of the school, В. Stanton, on 


SHACKLETON. 


behalf of the boys, presenting him with а 
silver rogse-bowl as a memento of his visit. 


Lieut. Shackleton has also paid another 
visit to a school in which he had shown keen 
interest before leaving England оп his 


adventurous journey South. We refer to 
" Clayesmore," Pangbourne, and on this 
occasion the editor of the Boy's Own 


Paper" (Mr. George Andrew Hutchison) 
was specially invited by the headmaster 
to meet the explorer as an old B. O. P.“ 
reader. 

At the school on top of the hill, 400 fcet 
above the village of Pangbourne, a warm 
and enthusiastic reception awaited the gal. 
lant explorer and his party—namely, Lieut. 
Shackleton, c.v.o., Mrs. Shackleton, and 
Lieut. Jameson Adams, mate of the Nimrod. 
Those present included, according to the 
local paper, Sir Edward Chichester, Bart. ; 
Mr. G. A. Hutchison (editor of the Boy's 
Own Paper"), Dr. Herbert Watney, Capt. 
Cobham, Sir John W. Carrington, C. u. d., 


Clayesmore School. 


Mr. J. A. H. Johnston. Headmaster of 
Highgate School; Rev. H. de Brisay. Ox- 
ford; Mr. Ranulph Marett, Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford; the Mayor of 
Abingdon; Rev. Б. Н. Soole, Reading; 
Mr. J. L. S. Jones, Reading School ; Mr. C. 
Egerton Chadwick, Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge ; Mr. Richard Whiteing (author 
of No. 5 John Street). Professor Wood- 
bridge Riley, U.S.A., Dr. Parkin, of the 
Rhodes Trust; the Rector of St. Leonard's, 
Wallingford ; Mr. Frank Adams, late sub- 
Warden of Glenalmond College, Perthshire ; 
Rev. Everard Digby, Coventry ; Dr. Savage, 
Dr. Hawes (Pangbourne),  Surgeon-Col. 
Robinson, and others. 

After а short reception and introduction, 
the Headmaster (Mr. Alex. Devine) presided 
at a gathering in the School Hall, which was 
crowded to excess. Lieut. Shackleton and 
his wife had а rousing reception as they 
entered the Hall. After а bouquet of flowers 
had been presented to Mrs. Shackleton, one 
of the boys—Malcolm Henderson—read the 
address of welcome and congratulation, 
accompanying which was a present of a 


silver inkstand, specially designed by Messrs. 
Elkington, representing a penguin standing 
on an ice-floe, a fine specimen of the silver- 
smith's art. 

The members of the school then sang in 
rousing style the fine clarion call by Robert 
Browning, to John Farmer's music : 


Thronging thro’ the cloud-rift, whose are they, the 
faces, 
Faint reveal'd yet sure divined, the famous ones 
of old? 
“What "—they amile—“our names, our deels, +0 
soon erases 
Time upon his tablet where Life's glory lies 
euroll'd ? 


Was it for mere fool's play, make-believe and mntn- 
ming, 
So we battled it like men, not childlike s' 
whined ? 
Each of us heard clang God's ‘Come!’ 
Was coming; 
Soldiers all, to forward-face, not sneak» 
behind ! 


“How of the field's fortune? That cenceru'd our 
Leader ! 
Led, we struck our stroke nor cared for doings 
left and right; 
Each as on his sole head, failer or succeeder, 
Lay the blame or lit the praise: no care for 
cowards ; fight!“ 


Then the cloud.rift broadens, spanning earth that's 
under, 
Wide our world displays its worth, man’s strife 
and strife's success; 
All the good and beauty, wonder crowning wonder, 
Till my heart and soul applaud perfection, 
nothing less. 


SOME MANLY WORDS TO OUR Boys. 


Then Lieut. Shackleton delivered an 
address, in the course of which he said: 
Though they did not actually get to the 
South Pole, they got very near to it. and 
the scientific work was, of course, important. 
Down there they found, instead of a level 
plain, a great plateau, and they ascended 
10,500 feet to a place where the wind was 
always blowing south, where in the height of 
summer it travelled seventy to ninety miles 
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an hour, and where the temperature was 
forty degrees below zero (Fahrenheit). 
They gradually got short of food when there, 
and were finally reduced to four biscuits a 
day, and half a pannikin of poisonous horse 
meat. They began to dream and talk of food 
all day long. Many a time they went to sleep 
and dreamt of food, and he achieved some- 
thing one night when he tasted bread and 
butter in his sleep. (Laughter.) Hunger, 
thirst, frostbite, and snow-blindness were 
inseparable from an expedition such as that. 
He emphasised the need of co-operation on 
such an expedition, and of sharing with one 
another during the dark winter months. 
They were all friends throughout the ex- 
pedition, and were all bent on attaining the 
object they had in view. The brother of one 
of the old boys at Clayesmore School (Mr. 
Adams), who was present that day, was his 
second in command on that expedition. 
(Applause.) 

He then proceeded to impress upon the 
boys the lessons he learned on that expedition 
—lessons which applied in ordinary life as 
well. They must learn to get on with each 
other, and also learn that it was only by 
grasping each bit of knowledge that came 
to hard they could hope to succeed. Es- 
pecially was that the case in this age of 
tierce competition. Nothing was too small 
but that it was worth doing well, and nothing 
was too great for them to try and attain. 
If they made up their minds to learn 
all they could at school they would be the 
better fitted for the great battle of life. 
They must also learn to give and take and 
not be disheartened by reverses. In their 
expedition, as soon as they had surmounted 
one difficulty they were faced with another, 
and success could only be achieved by 
struggling along. °° You fall to rise and are 
baffled to fight better." 


After a presentation to Lieut. Adams, 
which was suitably acknowledged, the com- 
pany adjourned to the grounds of the school, 
where Lieut. Shackleton planted a tree in 
commemoration of his visit. Subsequently 
he was specially photographed, with his wife, 
the headmaster, and the. editor of the 
B. O. P. and we give herewith a repro- 
duction of the photograph for the benefit of 
our readers. 
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THE COLOURS OF OUR TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


(рз of the most interesting ceremonies of 

this year was the presentation of colours 
by the King to the Territorial regiments on 
the Saturday after Waterloo Day. Such a 
representative gathering of every class from 
every part of Britain as the colour units 
formed has rarely been brought together. 
Within the hollow square in which the 
Guards were drawn up there were over a 
couple of thousand men from north and 
south and east and west and centre, deputed 
to receive and protect the new colours which 
put the finishing touch to the re-arrangement 
of the home army, most of them the old 
Volunteers under a new name, to be trained 
under new conditions as part of an efficient 
whole. A splendid four-fold plate of these 
Colours will be given with our December part. 


(See Coloured Plate with December Part.) 


After the usual service of consecration, 
conducted by the Chaplain-General, the 
presentation took place, the King touching 
the crown on the top of each colour staff as 
it was held out to him. Then the colours 
were saluted in silent reverence and borne 
by the colour parties to their allotted place ; 
and then, at the sound of a silver trumpet, 
every colour was pointed downwards so 
that cach crown touched the ground and 
every unit stood at the salute and every 
civilian stood bareheaded. Then the King 
stepped forward and acknowledged the 
wonderfully effective salute, апі the 
ceremony came to an end. 

The Territorial regiments were not all 
there, for many do not have colours. 
Artillery, for instance, were absent, for the 


colours of Artillery are their guns; neither 
do Engineers have colours; Light Cavalry 
have none, but bear their honours and 
insignia on their drum cloths, and Ritle 
regiments, officially so-called, have none. 
Household Cavalry and Dragoon Guards have 
standards, but there are none such among 
the Territorials ; Dragoons and Horse have 
guidons, and among the Yeomanry are 
several horse regiments who sent representa- 
tives to receive the round-cornered, swallow- 
tailed flags that are so described. 

The old Volunteers of George In. 's days 
had their colours, many of which are still 
preserved, and these would have been borne 
in action had an invasion taken place, but 
now colours are kept at the depot and aro 
never likely to go. under fire. A regiment 
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entitled to have colours would, however, be 
hardly considered complete without them. and 
the presentation served as the highest oflicial 
recognition of the regiment's existence. 

As a whole the colours were of the plainest, 
though a certain latitude had been allowed 
in their design owing to thcir being provided 
by private persons; hence they were not all 
strictly regulation in the sense understood 
among regulars ; and among them were only 
a few noticeable for the devices they bore 
beyond the Roman lettering to render them 
distinguishable. The assemblage of them, 
two each, the King’s and regimental, for each 
colour party, made a brave show, as is evi- 
dent from our illustration, specially drawn 
for the “ B.O.P.," mostly from the actual 
banners. 

Let us begin with tho Yeomanry aa first 
in precedence. Essex has the usual three 
scaxes, the well-known arms of the county, 
and the motto Decus et Tutamen; the 
Hampshire Carabiniers have two crossed 
carbines with a white rose in the first and 
fourth corners and a red rose in the other 
two; the Norfolk (Kings Own Royal 
Regiment) has the royal arms with the royal 
cypher ensigned by the imperial crown in 
each of the four corners. One Welsh regi- 
ment, the Pembroke, bears two honours, 
South Africa” and “ Fishguard,” the 
latter not in commemoration of the extension 
of the Great Western Railway to that pro- 
mising port, but of the defeat of the last 
invasion of this country, that of the French 
in 1797. 

Among the Scottish regiments we have 
the Fife and Forfar with a conventional 
representation of the Thane of Fife, for 
particulars of whom the best reference is 
" Macbeth." The Lothians and Border 
Horse display a garb, that is a sheaf of wheat, 
or perhaps in this instance oats, any sheaf 
being a garb; and the Scottish Horse have 
the unmistakable St.. Andrew's Cross, a 
thistle ensigned with the imperial crown 
being in each corner. 

Many of the Yeomanry regiments have 
what may be called popular names by which 
they are better known than by their sys- 
tematic titles. For instance, the Ayrshires 
are the Earl of Carrick's Own; the Berk- 
shires are the Hungerfords; the Bucking- 
hamshires are the Royal Buckinghamshire 
Hussars; the Cheshires are the Earl of 
Chesters, the Earl of Chester being the 
Prince of Wales. The Denbighshires are 
the Denbighshire Hussars ; the Royal First 
Devon are the Exeters, the Royal North 
Devon being the Devon Hussars; the 
Gloucestershires are the Royal Gloucester- 
shire Hussars. The Royal East Kent 
the Duke of Connaughts Own and 
Mounted Rifles; the Lancashires are 
Lancashire Hussars; the Leicestershires are 
Prince Albert’s Own. The City of London 
аге the Rough Riders; the First County of 
London are the Middlesex Duke of Cam- 
bridge’s Hussars, the Second being the 
Westminster Dragoons, the Third being the 
Sharpshooters. 

Nottinghamshire has two regimenis, the 
Sherwood Rangers and the South Notting- 
hamshire Horse. The above-mentioned 
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Pembrokes are the Castlemartins; the 
Surreys are the Princess of Wales's; the 
Oxfordshires, the Sutfolks, and the Wor- 
cestershires are Hussars; and Yorkshire 
has Hussars at York, Dragoons at Don- 
caster, and the East Riding Regiment at 
Beverley. 

The colours of the Infantry are mostly of 
simple design with or without the St. 
George’s Cross, the wreath containing the 
title in ordinary capital letters, but a few 
bear devices worth noting. Among the 
Scottish Territorials were the Seaforths, with 
the initial of Frederick. Duke of York, who 
was the Duke of Albany from whom the 
regiment gets its titular name; thus, the 
crowned " F” is in cach corner as on the 
colours of the Regular battalions. The 
Highland Light Infantry’s Sixth battalion, 
like the Fifth Gordons, have a thistle below 
the wreath, while the Eighth, that is the 
Lanark, battalion bears а demi-double- 
headed eagle. The Seventh Royal Scots 
have a thistle at the corners, just as the 
Monmouthshires, though not a Welsh 
regiment, have a leek. 

These Monmouthshires are further dis- 
tinguished by the central device of a red 
dragon on a mount, while the Fourth, or 
Denbighshire, battalion of the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers have the Prince of Wales's plume. 
Among the other regiments the Fourth 
Suffolks have а castle, and the Cambridge- 
shires have & castle on which is an escut- 
cheon of the arms of Ely; the Fifth York- 
shires have а white cross, and the Fifth 
Royal Sussex, Hastings battalion, have the 
arms of the Cinque Ports. The Hertford- 
shires have the county arms of the hart 
lodged in water; and the Hercfordshires 
have а lion passant guardant holding а 
sword in the dexter paw, the motto being the 
appropriate Мапи forti. 

The London regiments, twenty-eight in 
all, form quite an army by themselves. The 
first four City battalions have the City arms 
with a Tudor rose and imperial crown in 
each corner; the Seventh, with its head- 
quarters in Sun Street, Finsbury, displays 
& representation of St. Paul's Cathedral 
such as is familiar on a friendly society 
banner. The Thirteenth (Kensington) bear 
the arms of that royal borough with the 
motto Quid nobis ardui? the Fourteenth— 


that is, the London Scottish—have a really 


excellent device of St. Andrew's Cross sur- 
mounted by a lion rampant in front of a 
circle inscribed Strike Sure. 

The Nineteenth County of London have 
the figure of St. Pancras ; the Twenty-second 
апа Twenty-fourth have the paschal lamb 
associated with Colonel Kirke and the old 
Queen's ; and the Twenty-third (of Clapham 
Junction) have an annulet ensigned with а 
cross patée and interlaced with a saltire, 
the motto being Loyalty unites us. One of 
the London battalions is distinguished from 
the others by having two battle honours, 
“ Egypt 1882" and "South Africa,” but 
then they are the Post Office Rifles, who will 
be represented by a detachment in every 
future campaign, and it was by detachments 
only that the African honours were obtained 
in all these cases. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


NOVEMBER. 


By Dn. GORDON STARLES, h. x. 


The Boy Himself, the Poultry Run, Pigeon 
Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


ПЕ Roy HIMSELF.--We— the Editor, the good old 
“BOP, and E with them—have existed for many 
years tocether to give instruction of a pleasant charac- 
ter, and amusement with it, to our hundreds of thou- 
sands of boy readers, but, nevertheless, although with 
this part we bein a new volume, and feel as hale and 
hearty as ever, we feel by no means inclined to boast of 
our age, And let me tell you that no one should, 
for remember that as soon as а boy or man begins to 
feel he is getting old, depend upon it he is no longer 
in good health. 

Well, November is not only the best month in which 
to adopt or take to new hobbies and fancies, but the 
best to call ourselves to review, and note whether 
we are living in the bert way to ensure good health 
and strength. Itis never too late to mend, you know, 
and the rules of health are very casily obeyed if one 
is in downrieht earnest. Many of the boys who write 
to me for medical advice are, I am sure, in thorough 
earnest, and some of them, alas ! know that they have 
only themselves and their habits to blame for their 
deviation from the right path. ‘They do not feel well, 
neither are they ; they have not the same happiness in 
life that other lads of their own age seem to possess 
so abundantly; they are not merry enough, and have 
not the same joy in living ; they weary of society and 
even of rames that ought to bring them both health 
and strength, and rather than lead active lives they 
feel they would like to lie down in a quict corner, and 
read unobserved and unobserving. Well, no one 
under fifty or even sixty should feel like this, and men 
who have led active lives will have no such sensations 
even then. 

If you want to recover anything of the real elasticity 
of life, boys, you must begin at once. It is not medical 
advice you need, but common sense, to guide you. You 
will soon get strony in mind and body И you will but 
live regularly. 

You want to have more bone, don't you? You 
want to have harder, stronger muscles, to have a 
strong chest, to be able to stay better, to have a 
heartier appetite, and above all, probably, to be more 
self-confident and less self-conscious, 

Ah! well, I am glad to-day to be able to tell vou 
that all such blessings may be yours within the space 
even of a short few-months if you will but start imme- 
diately in quest of them. Where are they to be 
found? I can tell you at once that vou will not find 
them indoors but out in meadow, moor, or tield, in 
the free fresh air of heaven, All the air you can get 
the better, and you cannot get up too early in the 
morning to enjoy all the daylight possible. 

You must adopt some regular plan of exercise, and 
carry the same out, day in day out for months. 

You must live well, but never abuse the stomach by 
either food or fluid. 

You must see that your exercise is pleasant, and 
therefore recreative. 

You must retire early at nights, remembering that 
the body wears far more at eventide than at any other 
time of the day. 

You must manage to secure a good amount of quict 
sound sleep. 

And you must take your cold sponge bath every 
morning half an hour before breakfast, and just a 
quarter of an hour before you have your spell of 
outdoor exercise. ‘The advice I have given from time 
to time on this same recreative cold tub has taken 
hundreds, nay, but thousands, right back and away 
from the jaws of death. Young fellows who do not go 
in for it rarely succeed in building up for themselves 
a healthy body. Their lungs become weak and 
remain во. Their skins are thin and easily affected by 
diseases. Moreover, the pores do not act properly 
and relieve the kidneys and liver, their bones become 
thin and spindly, and muscles lack strength. Of 
course in such a state of body you cannot expect to 
finda happy, contented soul. Nor do you. Well, every 
young man’s life is very much in his own hand. He 
must шаке a better or a worse of it. Choose to-day, 
lads. 


THE POULTRY RUN.—W hat a long and dreary winter 
we had last, and, judging from the weather we have ex- 
perienced this year during the months that ought to 
have been summer, the winter just commencing may 
be but little better. It behoves all who keep poultry, 
therefore, to take time by the forelock, and see to their 
comfort in housing, to their runs, to the ventilation 
of their doorways, to the perfect cleanliness of their 
houses’ interiors, not only as regards the flooring, but 
the nests, nestinz-boxes, the ladder, and the perches. 

Don't stock too heavily, but let the birds be young, 
spring-hatched pullets, and of a good laying breed and 
strain. 

The feeding must be your study. Give regularly 
every morning warm food, not too fluid, and just 
draggled with milk. Get the best grains only. They 
are cheapest in the end. 

THE PIGEON Lort.—A wholesome, clean, and well- 
ventilated. pizeon loft is a great desideratum. It 
should be warm, too, dry and free from draughts, 
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This ia a good month during which to re-stock vour 
loft. Get young, bold, healthy birds. These are cheap 
at any price if you really intend to co in for pireons 
asa fad, and there are few better hobbies. 

Hut vou should have a book on the various birds 
and their needs, and you must keep a notebook аз 
well. 

Пел аге of fattening your birds, but feed well and 
revulariy, and let the water be always pure and fresh, 


THE AVIARY.—The same rule in selecti. stock 
holds good in this department—bright, bold, pert birds 
that can held their heads well up. Of course they 
must be good in all points laid down in the best books, 
expecially if you mean to show, and there is no reason 
why vou should not. "Ware cold, damp, a dirty cage, 
а cage hung in a draught, or in foul air of any kind, 
and so with generous cleanly feeding you will do well. 


THE RAnnrrTRY.—T trust to have more to say on this 
department as the winter passes and tlie spring returns, 
Meanwhile, those who have bunnies cannot be too care- 
ful to keep them dry and clean; let them have fresh 
air and light in abundance, Rabbits are not naturally 
unhealthy, but in the state they are often kept by 
Careless boys it is no wonder they vet bad in skin and 
unsu'tly in every way, more especially the long- 
haired ones, 


‘THE GARDENS, — The operations here will consist 
chietly in keeping things tidy, and in killing or polling 
up weeds wherever they appear. Finish. taking up 
roots, even parsnips. Lay out new beds and plant 
bushes and trees, 

Take advantage of every fine дах to do something, 
and your garden will be worth looking at when spring 
returns. 
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THE 
48.0. P.“ PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN NOVEMBER. 


By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


AN AID TO CORRECT EXPOSURE. 


8 this ix the first number of a new volume we shall 
certainly have some new subscribers to the good 

old “ B.O.P." (not that there ought to be any boys 
left who do not take it in already !), and of these some 
will certainly be devotees of the fascinating photo- 
graphie art. Many who have not already started 
upon a photographic career will no doubt be thinking 
about it, so that this time I propose to discourse upon 
а subiect which is of the utmost importance both to 
actua; beginners and those who are farther advanced. 
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To the beginner it is certainly the greatest difficulty 
to be surmounted, and before he bas attained the 
ability to gange the actinic quality of the light on 
various occasions (if anyone can ever do so with 
certainty, Which is somewhat doubtful) he will have 
wasted many plates and much time, so that he is 
recommended to avail himself of the scientitie method 
of estimating the varying quality of the light by the 
use of an actinometer, 

Of these there seem to be two principal ones —namelv, 
Wvynne's and Watkin's. Roth are dependable, bub 
the latter seems to be somewbat the simpler of the 
two. 1 believe I bave алуеп the method of working 
with the former some time back in a previous 
column,“ and as my readers are not likely to be over- 
burdened with cash, and Watkins * B 
very much the cheaper of the two, I prope to 
describe this instrument for their edification. It con- 
sists of a circular metal case, very much like a watch, 
the front of class, the back of metal. Inside the class 
is a dise divided up by figures all round the outside 
edee. The tigures to the right denote various degrees 
of light (indicated by what is called the ** actinometer 
number "), and оке to tlie left denote different sizes 
of stops. On the metal case outside the dise are more 
numbers, those on the left denoting various speeds 
of plates, those on the right indicating Various lengths 
of exposure. ‘The disc inside can be moved indepen- 
dently of the rim outside, The most important part 
of the apparatus, however, is a small triangular hole 
in the centre at the bottom of the dise, on each side 


of which is a small patch painted grey, one livhter 


than the other; through the triangular hole in the 
centre appears a portion of a dise of sensitised paper, 
which is kept in the metal case behind and revolved 
so as to show a fresh surface when required. 

Now, supposing we are going to use the instrument, 
the back of the case is turned round and Ше card 
dise inside moves with it, thus exposing a fresh sur- 
face of the sensitised paper. If exposed to the livht 
this instantly berrins to turn grey, and in a few seconda 
reaches the same tint as the coloured portion of the 
card just outside it. The length of time that this 
takes (i.c. for the fresh surface of the paper to match 
the darkest tint) is called the“ actinometer time.“ 

As soon as we have got this we know the streneth 
of the light; vou then make up your mind what stop 
you are going to use, and tum both tlie back and the 
glass with the dise included by pressiny them together 
with the fingers, till the number denoting the stop 
you ure going to use on the dise comes opposite the 
number denoting the speed of the plate on the 
metal rim outside it. When this has been done 
you have merely to look at the number on the metal 
rim opposite the number denoting the “ actinometer 
time,“ and this at once informs vou of the exposure 
heeessary to obtain a fully exposed. negative. For 
instance, suppesing the paper turns to the required 
tint in six seconds, and you are going to use stop 
1,16, and the speed of the plate given on the speed 
card is 90, then when you have turned the card so that 
£/16 comes opposite 90 you will tind that opposite the 
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firre 6 is the required expasure—namely, I *4 "—thia 
means } of à second ; the figures to tlie left of 1 on 
the metal rim with a dash or apostrophe in. front. of 
them meaning fractions of a second. 

This will give you an idea of how the instrument, 
works, When testing the light the actinometer must 
always be held facing the bright light—-not facing the 
obiect that it is desired to take ; and if this has any 
deep shadows, or a landscape, ete., is to be taken, then 
the actinometer should be held so that the shadiest 
light falls on it, not the brightest. The actinometer 
bas the merit of actually texting the actual light at 
the time of making the exposure; it is therefore 
obvious that no " calculator.“ however elaborately 


. arranged, can. possibly be such an accurate rude 


to the exposure required under апу special circume 
stances as the actinometer is, 

As many people nearly always use the same make 
of plates and frequently use the same stop several 
times in the course of a day, it is obvious that once 
the number of the stop on the disc is set against the 
Number denoting the speed of the plate one can KO 
on exposing plates of the same speed without altering 
the actinometer except that the licht is tested. and 
the exposure opposite Ше * actinometer time read off 
when desired. 

Under some circumstances, as, for example, in rather 
dim interiors, to test che light fimt and then exposo 
the plate may take a long time--for instance, if tho 
net inometer paper took half an hour to darken to the 
right tint it would be an hour before the job was 
done! The simplest way to avoid this is to so set the 
dial of the actinometer that the exposure to darken 
the paper and that to sufticiently expose the plate 
are the кате. For instance, if we turn the dial of the 
&ctinometer so that R in opposite М, 16 opposite 16, 
and so on, then the stops opposite the plate speeds 
if used with plates of those speeds will require the xime 
ехрокиге— пає is to say, if we use an Шога Empress 

late, the speed of which is 65, and 4/64 stop, then 
if the plate in exposed. simultaneously with the ex- 
Poure of a fresh surface of paper in the actinometer, 
when the paper has darkened to the full tint painted 
Outside it the plate will be sufliciently exposed. ‘This 
is often most useful in taking churches, etc. ; simply 
open the shutter, place the actinometer in а fairly 
dark place, and when the puper has got to the rivht 
tint close the shutter. maln. As it sometimes 
takes a long time to get to tlie full tint à quarter tint 
is also provided (on the opposite side of the triangular 
opening), and if you use stop f.32 instead of fj64 vou 
can expose the plate in the same way as before, but 
it will be fully exposed when the paper reaches the 
lighter tint instead of the darker one, which, of course, 
takes far less time—presumably one-fourth as long. 
When taking portraits or objects close to the camera 
the exposure is estimated by placing the actinometer in 
the place to be afterwards occupied by the sitter or 
object. The exposure in the case of small obiecta 
has to be somewhat increased. The instructions 
accompanying the actinometer give full details of ull 
such necessary alterations of the usual rule. 


os New PRIZE COMPETITION SUBJECTS. 


(THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL SERIES.] 


үү are starting herewith а new series of Prize Competitions that 

we hope will prove of peculiar interest to our readers. The 
Conditions are simple, but must, of course, be strictly adhered to. 
All the subjects are equally open to every bond fide REGULAR sub- 
scriber to the paper (whether in weekly, monthly, or volume form), 
irrespective of ser or nationality, within the ages specified ; so that 
any duly qualified reader may, if so disposed, try in ALL THE 
COMPETITIONS. Of course, the right to modify or even withhold the 
prizes, И in any subject there should be no suitable competitive 
response to our offer, is reserved by the Editor, whose decision is 
in all cases final. We allow str weeks ertra in all our competitions, 
unless otherwise stated, for Indian and Colonial Readers. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS. 


1. No article of any kind sent in to us in competition ean be returned. whethor 
accompanied by stamps or not. The result of cach competition will be published in 
м course in our columns, and no questions onthe subject can be answered through 
t post, i 

2. In addition to the Prizes, handsome “Certificates of Merit," suitable for 
framing, signed bv the Editor, will be awarded to all the more meritorious com 
petitor? who may fail to secure prizes. 

3. The work must in every case be the competitor's own—that їв, must be the 
pr»luct of his own hands and brain: though, of conrse, any aids received merely 
in the way of suggestion, whether from books or friends, nre admissible. 

4. All letters or packets must be plainly marked outside “Prize Competition,” and 
Must be addressed to “Тнк EDITOl Boy's OWN Parkn, 4 Bouverie Strect, Fleet 
Street, London," the carriage heing, of course, in every Case PREPAID. 

5. In all subjects the competitor's age and full address must be very clearly 
Written ; and the subject of the competition should also be plainly stated ontside the 


envelope, packet, etc., containing it. Where the sender competes fn more than one 
section or subject he should be careful to repeat his name and address with each. 


I—What I Liked Best in the Last Volume. 


Prize-money—Two Guineas, 


We will give PRIZE-MONRY up to Two Guineas for the best answers, as decided by 
the votes cast by the competitors themselves, to the following questions : (1) What 
Coloured. Plate I liked best in Vol. XXXI. of the “B.O.P.” (2) What Serial Story. 
(3) What Short Story. (4) What Black-and-white Drawing. [Last day for sending 
tn, December 31, 1909.] 


II.—Suggested Attractions for the New Volume. 
Príze-money — Опе Guinea. 


We offer PnizE-MONEY up to this amount for the best anggestions male by 
renders as to what additions would prove specially attractive to them in the volume 
just commencing. [Lust day for sending in, December 31, 1909.) 


III.—Football Subjects. 


Prire-money—One Guinea. 


1. We offer PRIZE-MONEY up to Half a Guinea. for the best strictly original 
Football Song. 

2. And the like amount fora Tiritish Team of Association playera, amateurs and 
professionala, to challenge the world. The winning team will be that decided by the 
votes of the competitors themselves, [Zast day for sending in, December 31, 1909.] 


°°” With the December Part our usual Special Extra Christmas Number will be issucd. Price 6d. ORDER EARLY of the Booksellers. 
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SOMETHING LIKE ENTHUSIASM! 


Dutch enthusiasm for the B.O.P.' is steadily growing." 
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STARTED! 
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Full No. 1608.— Vol. XXXII. 


Price One Penny. 
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The Taming of Reamer. 


By REGINALD H. POOLE. 


(Illustrated by W. RAINEY, R.I.) 
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PART I. 


ALL STREET, in the City of New York, 

is a somewhat far cry from Millwood 

School in England. Yet a conversation 

which took place in that street was not with- 
out some effect upon the school. 

It was at the close of a busy day, and Mr. 
Robert Hammond was making preparation 
to leave business, when there came into his 
private office his chief, the great John Alfred 
Reamer, otherwise known as the Cable King. 
Reamer was one of America’s commercial 
magnates, president of the Steel Cable Co. 
and а host of allied companies. Hammond 
was an Englishman by birth, but for some 
years had held the position of general 
manager to the Steel Cable Co. Between 
him and his chief there existed something 
more than their office relationship of pre- 
sident and manager. 

Busy, Hammond ? " asked the million- 
aire as he took a seat opposite the manager. 
" No? Just want to have a few words with 

ou, if you can spare the time." Mr. Reamer 
invariably spoke in а somewhat abrupt 
manner, though his appearance would never 
have induced one to suppose that he held 
the reins of half а dozen huge trusts in his 
hands. Outwardly he was distinctly а 
reserved, quiet-looking man, and invariably 
dressed in blue serge, plainly but well It 
was only when one came to converse with 
the man that one realised something of the 
power behind him. 

Hammond nodded in reply to his chief's 
question, and Mr. Reamer continued : 

About that son of mine—Tony. Y know. 
Hammond, I’ve great hopes of that boy. 
My father before me made a decent pile ; 
Ive made a good sight more, so I guess 
the lad won't want money. But what I 
want him to be, Hammond "—the financier 
gei and fixed his eyes on the manager; 

e delivered his next words with all the 
weight and seriousness of an ultimatum— 
** is—a gentleman.” 

* Certainly," Hammond agreed. 

“J mean а real gentleman—that's always 
been my ambition for Tony. Not one of 
those madcaps who fling their money about 
for other folk to gasp over. I mean—one 
of your real English gentlemen. I don't 
want him to set N'York on fire. You com- 
prehend ? And ever since Tony was five 
years old he's had English tutors. Thought 
that would work the oracle. But it 
hasn't." 

"No?" Hammond asked slowly. He 
was recalling to mind the few occasions on 
which he had met Master Tony Reamer, and 
trying to realise exactly what the father 
found lacking in his son. 

"'Tony's a good lad, mind you," Mr. 
Reamer continued. He's got the right 
stuff in him—plenty of sand; but—I don't 
think the tutors have quite done their duty 
—or I haven't. Anyway, the last man, 
Oxford B.A. and all that y'know, left after 
three months and told me straight that an 
industrial school was the only place for young 
cubs of Tony's breed. And Гое he was 
not much wrong." Again John Alfred 
paused for a few seconds, and then con- 
tinued : ' He's had too much of his own way, 
I admit, and it just struck me, Hammond, 
that one of your English schools would be 
the place to send him for а few years. Keep 
him in check--give him а bit of tone and 
polish, don't you think ? " 

“I see," said Hammond. 
ting out of hand, is he? Um," and the 
manager paused to consider the question for 
а while. He thought of Tony Reamer, & 
tall, lanky American boy of fourteen, decent 
enough in a fashion. and when it so suited 
him ; possessed of an enormous amount of 


* Tony's get- 


self-assurance, and, in some ways. years ahead . 
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of his age, though quite possibly somewhat 
below the average from an educational point 
of view ; and Hammond sought to calculate 
the effect of school discipline upon this boy, 
while John Alfred patiently waited for his 
manager to speak. 


Suddenly Hammond looked up. You 


send him to Millwood, Mr. Reamer. He 
will learn a great many things there." 
“ Millwood ? " asked Mr. Reamer. “ You 


think hell do well there? They'll make 
a man of Топу?” 

„They will do their best.“ 

“Then Tony goes to Millwood School," 
said the millionaire, and the manager guessed 
from the tone in which he spoke that, how- 
ever loosely Mr. Reamer held the reins in 
guiding his son, or however much the son 
might object to the present proposal, the 
fate of Топу Reamer was sealed. 

“ You might spend the night with me, 
Hammond, if you are not occupied. I'd 


like to talk this thing over with you. ГИ 
send down for your things." 
" Right," Hammond agreed, and the 


president and manager left the office 
together. 

And so it came that one August day 
Master Newton Vandervell Reamer, aged 
fourteen years and some odd months, said 
good-bye to his father and to the City of 
New York. The great John Alfred came on 
board with his son and gave him some part- 
ing advice regarding his conduct in the 
future. 

* You'll be all right, Tony, my boy," 
said the millionaire, encouragingly, though 
his воп, having fully recovered from his first 
sulkiness, was not in the least downhearted 
now. “You'll soon make friends, and 
you'll get а good education, which is more 
than І ever got. But. above all things, Tony, 
I want you to follow Mr. Hammond's advice: 


Play straight, and always act like a gentlc- 
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man. 

Mr. Reamer was almost pathetic on this 

int. It represented to him the height of 

is ambition. Vaguely he imagined his 
son as а man, and he pictured а certain 
ideal: My son, Newton," a quiet, sensible 
young fellow, whose ambition was some- 
thing other than to make himself a general 
laughing-stock. Не wanted his son to be, 
as he phrased it, a real gentleman." 

Full arrangements had been made for 
young Reamer's safety across the sea and 
in England. He was carefully protected 
wherever he went, and in due course he 
presented himself at Millwood School and, 
with others, sat for the entrance exam. 
Eventually he took his place among the 
innocents of the Lower Fourth, somewhat 
bored by the monotony of the business and 
considerably annoyed by the attitude which 
certain gentlemen wearing caps and gowns 
exhibited towards him. 

During the fourteen years he had existed 
on the earth Newton Reamer had been 
brought up on the want-and-have-it 
principle. He possessed quite an average 
amount of sense and had always realised 
that it was necessary to learn certain things. 
But when he had felt disinclined to study, his 
simple practice in the past had been to say 
to his tutor I sha'n't," and Tony had not 
studied. And if in the morning he had felt 
more than usually tired, a servant had 
informed the tutor that Master Newton 
would be down later. So that one after 
another tutor had gone to John Alfred 
Reamer and demanded that they should 
have full power to compel Tony to do as 
they wished. Mr. Reamer had always 
answered that it was quite unnecessary and 
that he would speak to Tony himself. The 
result was that Tony had on an average two 
tutors a year, for Mr. Reamer took the 


trouble of getting good men who were not . 


willing to be overridden by their pupil 
In all things young Reamer did precisely as 
he wished, until the time came when his 
father began to realise that it was not 
altogether wise. Then Tony was sent to 
Millwood. 

At the bottom young Reamer was not 
a bad kind of youth, but the process of con- 
verting him into a normal specimen of the 
English schoolboy was similar to the process 
of converting a rough bark-covered log of 
oak into smooth planks. There were tough 
notches to be planed down, and both the 
wood and the workmen suffered somewhat 
at times. 

Of discipline as it is practised at Mill- 
wood Reamer had not the faintest concep- 
tion. It annoyed and exasperated him. 
Fortunately, Mr. Warman, who was ге- 
sponsible for the Lower Fourth, recognised 
that the process of conversion would take 
time. Thus, at the end of six weeks young 
Reamer had not created any serious dis- 
turbance. He had done more than his fair 
share of impositions and detention schools. 
He had earned for himself the reputation of 
being absolutely the coolest, cheekiest new 
kid who had ever entered Millwood School. 
He had also gained a numbeg of friends, 
admirers of his colossal nerve. This he had 
done at the expense of considerable annoy- 
ance to himself and passionate moments 
when he longed to smash something. But 
he had done nothing sensational, though he 
had dreamed several times of running away. 
At the end of six weeks he had some vague 
notion of his true place in the universe. 
He was no longer Mr. Newton Reamer, but 
simply young Reamer—a mere kid. 


(To be continued.) 


Some Reason for Discontent. 


“Annoyed? Of course I am! "There's not a decent 
chap left in the class! There's Jackson and Meredith 
and Smith and Bowles and Godfrey—all down with 
the measles, and I don't even feel SLIGHTLY unwell t** 
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ІЫ Giles did not talk of his loss he thought 
а great deal about it in silence. There 


could be no doubt that the gold had been 
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taken from the bag and the pebbles placed 
in it during the time which had elapsed 
from his being struck down from his horse 
and his recovery of the leathern bag. It was 
scarce likely that the cavaliers who had 
attacked him would have taken the trouble 
to till the inner bag with pebbles, even if 


they had not been surprised by Penderell’s 
. sudden arrival. 


If they had taken the gold they would 


* also have taken the bag. even if they had 
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сач it away as soon as they had ritled it. 
Neither if they had cast it away empty 
would it have served anyone's purpose to 
fill the bag with stones before restoring it 
to him. Whoever had put stones into the 
bag had also taken the gold. So much was 
clear. 

He remembered that it was William Pen- 
derell who had given him back the bag 
when his senses had returned sufficient ly to 
make him anxious for its safetv. For an 
instant & quick suspicion flgshed through 
his mind, to be dismissed the next instant 
with shame and contempt for his momentary 
weakness. 

However William Penderell had changed 
towards himself since his father's return, 
lovalty to the King and hatred of the King's 
enemies had not made him a common thief. 
Such & thing was impossible of belief. Who, 
then, had the bag before Penderell. who 
had restored it to him? Only Penderell 
himself, and perhaps not even he, could 
tell. Giles remembered that there had been 
a crowd of yokels about him, some of whom 
were, he knew, in the service of Penderell, 
but of the others he knew nothing. 

Penderell was the only one who could 


* help him, and he was the last person in the 


world whom Giles could ask for such help. 
Mrs. Merton grieved less at the loss of the 

gold pieces than she rejoiced at her son's 

excape from serious injury. She had thus 


1 an added reason for being grateful to Pen- 
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Чеге, and she was all the more distressed 
at the estrangement between them. She 
was not without a certain belief that the 
loss of the gold was in a sort a judgment 
upon her husband for having taken up arms 
against the King. and if the judgment ended 
ш this calamity, then she could thank God 
that it was no worse. It seemed strange to 
her that Reuben should be so wroth at the 
loss of his gold and yet indifferent to the 
attack on his son, and in her gentle way she 
was angry that her son's life seemed to her 
husband of so little moment as compared 
with the loss of his gold. 

But, truth to tell, Mrs. Merton had an 
unthrifty mind where riches were соп- 
cerned. She had known in her girlhood 
something of the embarrassment of decayed 
fortunes, but she came of a spending not 


^ a hoarding family. and she had no under. 
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standing of the feeling which belongs to the 
accumulation of riches. Derived from an 
ancient stock of gentlefolk, she had never 
really adapted herself to the life of & yeo- 
man farmers wife. The romance of her 
wooing and wedlock, which were still so 
insistently present in Reuben's mind, were 
long since dead in her, save in so far as her 
son Giles reminded her of them. She had 
no desire, as Reuben had, to summon back 
the past when she and her husband were 
alone together. 


CHAPTER VIII.—ILL NEWS. 


Unconsciously she divided her life into 
two parts—the life of her girlhood and the 
Ше of her motherhood. What lay between 
was blotted out. She did not even dream 
of the handsome, notice-compelling youth, 
who almost before she was aware of it had 
surprised a promise from her and had 
carried her otf to be the mother of his only 
son. What dreams she had were for Giles 
and not for her husband. 

So, despite everything, she would have 
been friends with the Penderells, as she was 
still in her heart, and it seemed to her a 
simple thing to acquaint William Penderell 
with the misfortune which they had suf- 
fered through the loss of the gold pieces. 
But Giles shook his head at her gentle 
pleading. To seek a favour from his father's 
avowed enemy was impossible, however 
much he felt his father to be wrong in the 
quarrel at the outset. Besides that, che 
Penderells had treated himself with scant 
courtesy because he had not taken the field 
for the King and left his mother sorrowing 
and his fathor well-nigh helpless. 

And what was bitterer still, Rachel 
dropped her eyes when she met him, and in 
church on Sundays never turned towards 
the placo where the Mertons sat or knelt. 
Pondering in his mind—and for this he had 
abundant leisure—their old familiar con- 
verse, when the future was planned out in 
common, he could scarce credit the іп- 
stability of human things. 

But of one thing he was certain, and that 
was if ever he should make the first ap- 
proach to William Penderell it should be to 
confer, not to seek a favour. 

On the next market day he went to Cray 
in the Wold more like а cavalier than a 
country farmer. for sword and scabbard 
swung by his side, and in his belt he carried 
a brace of pistols. 

Old Harry Quilter, the landlord of the 
King's Head, stared at him in awe and ad- 
miration. 

"Why, Maister Giles," he exclaimed, his 
hands resting on his fat hips, " thou be'st 
a goin’ to the wars.” 

" Nay, that I am not," responded Giles, 
* unless it be that war has come hither. 
I have come to sell as before, but secing 
that there may be rogues about I must needs 
go prepared to meet them." 

Then he questioned Harry Quilter as to 
the strangers whom he had sent on to the 
King’s Head, describing their appearance ; 
but though Quilter scratched his head 
many times to stimulate bis memory, he 
declared at last that he could give no ac- 
count of them. And it was as like as not 
that they had passed through the town 
without resting, after what had happened. 
It was possible, too, that Quilter's memory 
was of the convenient sort that retained 
only such things as he deemed it expedient 
to remember. 

And Giles, having learned caution too, 
told him nothing of the theft of the gold, 
since he judged that the more people knew of 
it the less chance he had of discovering the 
thief. 

As Quilter talked more than usual and 
Giles was more reticent than ever, each 
suspected the other of a design to conceal 
matters of importance. The faces of the 
townsfolk were heavier than before, and as 
Giles rode through the crowd there was 
less than ever а disposition to make way for 
him. More than once he caught sight of 


men eyeing him askance, and pointing to 
the sword which he wore with ominous 
looks. 

Suddenly he heard а great shouting and 
the crowd broke away trom him, surging 
towards the tower of the market- place. 
Giles's eyes followed them and saw William 
Penderell. seated on a huge grey horse. 
The throng pressed about him with noise 
and clamour. Ihen suddenly a silence fell 
upon them. For & few minutes Penderell 
spoke to them. his right hand raised aloft ; 
there was an instant’s silence, then a low. 
sad sound, like the moaning of the wind 
in & forest before the storm breaks. 

Giles was no coward, but a shiver ran 
through his limbs. He had no mind to owe 
his life to Pendercll a second time, so, 
turning his horse, he rode back to the King's 
Head. 

He thought that Harry Quilter's face 
paled as he saw him. The innkeeper has- 
tened to him, and as Giles would have dis- 
mounted laid his hand on his knce. 

" Go home, Maister Giles, as quicklv ав 
you can," he said hastily, and there was no 
doubting the earnestness of his specch. 
“Go home," he repeated. glancing fear- 
fully towards the market-place, “ go home, 
and God speed you." 

" And why should I go home and my 
business but half done!” exclaimed Giles, 
drawing rein. Have I not met rogues on 
the highway before? But now I am ready 
for them.” 

Quilter raised his fat hands deprecatingly. 
" What business you have left unfinished 
will be better mended later," he returned ; 
but I pray you, as one that loves you, go 
home and that speedily, for ill news har 
come to hand, and there is mischief brewing 
which а sword and a brace of pistol« and 
the stoutest heart that ever beat will have 
no power to combat. Go home, I beg you, 
for there is ill news—ill news." 

And what is the ill news? Giles asked 
with some hesitation, for he was not un- 
atiected by the old innkeeper's manner. 

“That I cannot tell you—'tis but a 
rumour, but that is enough when men's 
blood is hot and their hearts sore. Whatever 
it be 'twill follow you and that speedily, 
since ill news travels fast. What 't is I know 
not yet for certain, but only that 'tis ill 
news—ill news. Get you gone, Maister Giles, 
and God save you. "Twould be an ill day 
if the blood of а Langdale stained the dust 
of Cray in the Wold. We have ill luck and 
enough trouble without that. Get you gone, 
Maister Giles.“ 

So Giles, half resisting, suffered himself 
to be led out of the yard by Quilter and set 
upon the road to Willow Dean. It was an 
ignoble thing to flee from a rabble. his hot. 
blood told him, but when his head was 
cooler he understood how hopeless and 
foolish it would have been to challenge an 
angry and excited crowd with only one 
friend in it upon whom he could surely 
reckon for help, and that William Penderell. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LANTERN-BEARERS: 


A STORY OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


i Tu gone and left me! cries 

Fiongal, clasping her hands, and there 
she stood like the ill-used heroine in a 
tragedy. Real concern was on her face, but 
its life was short as that of a filmy breath 
on a bright mirror. In a moment she 
coloured up: Romance, with a magic touch, 
lent crimson to her cheeks, and lit two tiny 
fires of mischiof deep down in the sparkling 
depths of her oye». Her mouth puckered 
up, and here’s what she hummed as the 
Colonel’s yacht disappeared round the 
Aird : 


“Oh, now they've gone and left me. 
Falero! lero! loo!” | 


And with that she pirouetted on her heel and 
made the sand fly. 

I never s&w such а girl! I stood gaping 
at her, rubbing my left foot up and down 
the calf of my right leg, and twitched my 
ears. Whatll you do now?" I asked 
feebly. 

She kicked some shingle with her dainty 
toes. Why—what d'you think ? Nothing, 
of course. "They'll come back before long 
and search for me. Say, what makes you 
twitch your ears like that, Rorie McFoy ? 
You do look funny ! " 

“ You leave my ears alone," I growled, 
turning away in а huif, for she fell to 
tittering. 

" Pooh, don't be a sulky old bear now! 
Let's have some fun. Look at this long 
strip of sand: it’s as fine as fine! ГІ race 
you to that big black stone there, Rorie 
McFoy. One, two, three—and off we go! 

Oh, the milk-white sands of Fladdivore ! 
They are, indeed, as fine as fine." They 
will slip through your fingers like quick- 
silver. And what myriad sorts of shells you 
will find there! They lie, a belt of white 
between the sea and the land, so clean and 
stainless, dappled with splashes of silver and 
gold in the summer sun. Апа oh! to 
scamper along them with Fiongal ! 

Panting, we gained the winning-post 
abreast, in a dead heat. We climbed to the 
top of a rock, round and smooth, and warm 
in the sun. The sea lapped its base. 
There was a sense of freedom in its position. 
My legs dangled over the waves; legs 
blistered and scorched and brown, right up 
above the knees to where my knickers 
receded up the thigh. I had wn since 
1 came to Fladdivore—or had they shrunk, 
I wondered ? Who dares affirm a boy does 
not think of hisdress ? Her feet were pink ; 
they barely reached the bend of the rock, 
and stood out with curling toes. The sun 
was in our eyes, and the free, free air of the 
sea in our faces. 

Isn't it lovely? crowed Fiongal. Pm 
not а bit sorry the Triton has sailed off 
without me." - 

“ No more am I,” I said, kicking my bare 
heels against the rock. 

Looking down from where we sat into the 
clear water, we could see the small fish dart 
about like flashes of silver light in the 
emerald depths, where the many-coloured 
seaweeds swayed softly to and fro with the 
motion of the tide; while far below, on 
tbeir sandy bed, the bright shells, the sea- 
urchins. and tho green mossy stones gleamed 
like brilliant gems. A bright picture this; 
but I did not fail to note that a change in the 
weather was rapidly setting in: a breeze 
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CHAPTER VI.—RORIE MCFOY, MERMAN. 


had flawed the ocean surfcce and a sort of 
trouble and blackness filled its bosom. 
Flashes of light and clouds of shadow tossed 
confusedly together in the watery grove 
beneath us, and the floor of the sea seemed 
to heave and quiver. 

This rock on which we two had perched 
ourselves was the identical one off which the 
Triton had been lying some twenty minutes 
before. A fanciful resemblance in form had 
made Colin and me name the mass of granite 
after the sea-birds so often heard hoarsely 
screaming about it. We called it the 
Shag: “shag” being a local name for 
cormorant. 

Now, as I looked down thus into the 
depths below, my eyes fixed themselves on 
a black something on the sandy bottom. I 
bent over and peered intently into the 
water. The weeds all swaying together 
made things hard to be distinguished, but 
the something seemed too square and 
regular for a big stone, though in colour 
and bulk resembling detached pieces of rock 
scattered near. The coal-black woman had 
dropped overboard a something hereabouts. 
Could this be it ? 

Well, I would soon satisfy myself on this 
point. Clambering down the sea-face of 
the rock, and holding on to a tuft of the 
tangle which everywhere draped it, I hung 
over the water and examined the object at 
closer view. Yes, it had all the appearance 
of a box. I was certain of that. 

My curiosity quickened. Here was a 
mystery, if ever there was one! I shifted 
my footing, took another grip of the tangle, 
and lowered myself till I almost touched the 
waves. Excitement made me incautious. 
At that moment the treacherous tangle came 
away in my hands, I toppled over, and, 
finding a plunge inevitable, bent my head 
and dived with the best grace I could 
muster—plash / into the depths. 

Down I went with the plash and а roaring 
in my ears; but once at the bottom I drew 
myself together, and, catching at a trail of 
thick sea-growths, securely anchored myself. 

Now that I'm here, thinks I, let's play 
merman for once, and see what's what. 

I took à quick glance around amid the 
shimmering water. On all sides the clear 
sand stretched forth unbroken; it came to 
the foot of the rocks, scoured into the 
semblance of an alley in а garden by the 
action of the tides; and before me, as far as 
I could see, nothing was visible but the same 
many-folded sand upon the sun- bright 
bottom of the sea. Yet the spot on which I 
stood was as thick with tangle as a quickset 
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hedge, the said hedge being all alive with 
crabs and lobsters, which, trundling to and 
fro lopsidedly, gave me a scunner of their 
carrion neighbourhood, and I was on the 
point of letting go and rising to the surface 
when, looking down, lo, there at my foot, 
was the mysterious black object. 

Bending, I touched it with the tip of my 
finger. It seemed an oblong package, abou: 
twelve inches by six by three, with a wrap- 
ping of black oilskin. 

Just then there came а sudden flush о! 
current, dredging through the tangles like a 
wave. I lost my grip, was flung sprawling 
on my side, and, instinctively grasping for г 
fresh support, my fingers closed on some- 
thing hard and cold. I think I knew on the 
instant what it was. At any rate, I leaped 
with a shudder for the surface, and at once 
Fladdivore and the bright plain of ocean 
swam before my eyes in a glory of crimson. 
Yet I could not forbear a second shudder. 
In my grasp was the bone of a man's leg! 

O mar tha mi! as we say in the Gaelic, 
but I would have sneered at such terror ш 
another as I showed then. I don't know 
what came over me. I flung down the 
grisly object and scrambled up the rock in 
a perfect frenzy.  Fiongal met ine with 
frightened ejaculations and & white face. 

“ Come, let's get away from here! I 
cried, and half. led, half-dragged her from 
the summit of the rock down to the beach. 

* Oh, Rorie, you're wringing wet! What 
made you go under in that queer way, and 
stay so long? What's the matter? 

Don't ask me," I panted. “ Let's find 
Colin Gabbart.“ 

But tell me," she insisted. ‘‘ Youre 
looking awfully scared. Did you see a 
ghost down there, or a sea-serpent, or 
What? 

None of your business, I answered 
snappishly, for the fact is, I began to get 
over my fright and to feel not a little 
ashamed of showing such pure “funk.” It 
was nothing much," I continued, by way of 
apology. ''Only—I fell in, you see, acci- 
dental—and a big fish startled me." Then 
I rattled on to keep her from questioning me 
further: Come and let's hunt up Colin. I 
wonder where he's got to? We havent 
seen him for quite a while. I’m soaking, and 
feel rather peckish into the bargain. 
lunch time, I should say, by the sun — and 
my stomach. Are you hungry ? " 

Fiongal answered with an emphatic nod. 

* Let's make tracks for the Cove, then," 
said 1, and broke into a run. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE HAWKINSES: FATHER, AUNT & TWO BOYS. 


Mosen GALLIPOT remained with the 
Hawkinses for three months—until the 
boys went to school in fact. Despite his 
eccentricities of speech and manner, the 
excitable Frenchman was a good-humoured 
sportsman at heart, and the better the boys 
got to know him the more they came to like 
him. 

True, they never missed a chance of rag- 
ging him as far as they dared, and h^, on his 
part, had very frequently to dole out various 
forms and degrees of punishment to them, 
but for all that there sprang up quite a 
mutual liking and affection between tutor 
and boys. 

During work hours Monsieur Gallipot 
did his best to be particularly stern, and as 
both Dick and Willie had been allowed to 
run more or less free of lessons for some time 
all his sternness and tact were needed to 
command their attention and industry. 

At first, before he found out the dodge, 
each used to feign almost complete ignorance 
of evervthing he attempted to take them in. 
Of arithmetic, for instance, both boys had 
quite a fair average knowledge, yet when 
Monsieur Gallipot asked them how far they 
had got in that science they put on blank 
looks and said they could do “up to long 
division." Which statement was literally 
true, as far as it went, but it did not go 
far enough. 

Consequently their tutor entered them on 
& course of what he called petits calcula in 
the first four rules, a course which was made 
both long and arduous for all concerned by 
much skilfully feigned stupidity by two of 
those concerned. However, Monsieur Galli- 
pot tumbled to what was going on in time, 
and brought two nasty-looking canes: in 
with him one morning—"' One for each of 
you, mes enfants," as he put it. 

These being judiciously used, as occasion 
demanded, both the work and the discipline 
of the schoolroom showed an almost imme- 
diate and astonishing change for the better ; 
and before another week had passed Dick and 
Willie had each miraculously passed from 
petits calculs in the first four rules of arith- 
metic to vulgar fractions, and from le, la, les, 
and mon, ma, mes, in French, to comparison 
of adjectives. 

This wonderfully sudden improvement was 
maintained, much to the open satisfaction 
of Colonel Hawkins and to the horror of Miss 
Millicent, by means of the two nasty-looking 
little canes. 

In fact, so successful was the reign of 
terror," as Miss Millicent proclaimed it to 
her brother to be, that by the time it was 
necessiry to begin packing the boy’s boxes 
for school they had acquired quite a useful 
grounding in several subjects. 

Neither Dick nor Willie relished the pro- 
spect of school at all. Hitherto their experi- 
ence of lessons had been confined to home 
and governessos and tutors, and their ideas 

of school were distorted, to say the least. 

Consequently, as the fatal дау for going to 
„ Pinks drew nearer and nearer the be- 

came more and more agitated, and more and 
more lachrymose. Regularly each night at 
bedtime they burst forth into copious tears 
and sobbed out piteous appeals to their 
aunt to save them from their impending 
doom. 

In vain did she try to dispel their tearful 
notions of large-sized sehoo! bullies, of 
masters whose sole inission in life was the 
wielding of canes and birch rods ; of coarse 
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food which was doled out in microscopic 
quantities, and of lessons which were impos- 
sible to learn. Her protestations that such 
things did not exist nowadays wero of no 
avail; all her attempts to comfort and 
2assure her nephews were sobbingly scorned ; 
she was continually reminded that she had 
only been to “a pappy girls’ school " and 
that therefore her ideas and remarks on 
the subject of Pinks were of no value 
whatsoever. 

Two days before the dreaded day arrived 
Willie opened his heart to his aunt and— 
having sworn her to secrecy—gravely 
informed her that rather than go to school 
he and Dick had made up their minds to 
emigrate to India, where they purposed to 
live a strenuous life, in which, so it appeared, 
the hunting of tigers and catching of fish 
were to play the chief part. 

Poor Miss Millicent was almost distracted 
at this awful announcement, and her first 
thought was to collect all the boots and 
shoes of the intending emigrants and place 
them under lock and key. On second 
thoughts, however, it occurred to her that 
as Great Britain is an island it would be 
somewhat difficult for anyone to set out for 
India without having first paid the passage 
money to the P. and O. people. 

It was & comforting thought, but for all 
that she decided to keep a strict watch on 
the boys' movements for the next forty- 
eight hours, and she begged Monsieur 
Gallipot to do likewise. India was impos 
sible, of course, but, still, she had known 
and read of cases of boys running away 
from home, and she was uneasy in mind 
after Willie's words. 

To add to her fears she came across 
mysterious small parcels, marked Private. 
W. Hawkins, India," on the following 
evening. With quaking heart and shaking 
fingers she opened one of them and found— 
fish-hooks! It was true, then; the boys 
really had serious thoughts of running away 
to escape being sent to school ! 

Without a word to anyone she crept softly 
upstairs to the room occupied by Dick and 
Willie. The sound of regular breathing 
showed that each was fast asleep. On tiptoe 
she went cautiously into the room, the faint 
light from the nightlight on the washstand 
just enabling her to see the two forms. 

Suddenly, as she moved across the floor, 
her foot struck against а pile of something 
which fell with a crash. This, together with 
Miss Millicent’s natural exclamation of 
mingled pain and astonishment, woke the 
sleepers instantly, and they each sat up in 
bed 


„What's up ? ” inquired Dick in a sleepy 
voice, while Willie rubbed his eyes and 
demanded, “ Why are you making such an 
awful row, auntie ? ” 

Miss Millicent seized the nightlight and 
lit the gas. Then she surveyed the obstacle 
which she had encountered in the middle of 
the room. А curious and untidy heap, in 
which were two small handbags, several 
fishing rods, а bait can, the kitchen chopper, 
а copy of Robinson Crusoe," a large ball of 
string, and a rusty old sword of her brother's, 
met her gaze. 

From this extraordinary collection of 
articles she turned to the boys. Тһеу were 
sitting up, with crestfallen looks on their 
faces. 

" What is the meaning of all this 
began Miss Millicent, and then stopped 
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suddenly. The top button of each boy's 
pyjama jacket was undone, and beneath the 
jacket were plainly visible parts of a day 
shirt and waistcoat. 

With a little cry of horror Miss Millicent 
moved towards the door. 

“ Oh, I shall call your father," 
feebly. 

Instantly both boys jumped out of bed and 
clung to her. 

Don't be a caddish sneak, auntie,” cried 
Willie. Let us explain » 

At that moment Colonel Hawkins, who 
had been disturbed by the noise overhead, 


she said 


entered. Hum, yes, explain, please, Milli- 
cent," he said. 
Somewhat  breathlessly Miss  Millicent 


recounted her fears and all she knew of the 
matter. 

Hum !—a case of attempted desertion,” 
he remarked when she had finished. Thank 
you, Millicent. Do you mind leaving us?“ 

Now.“ he said, when his sister had gone, 
and taking off a slipper, “ undress ! " 

Five minutes later he came softly out of 
the room, locked the door and put the key 
in his pocket, and, after listening to the 
gradually decreasing sound of howls for a 
minute or two, went back to his reading 
downstairs. 


Victoria Station seemed to be almost 
entirely given over to pink-capped small boys 
when Colonel Hawkins, Miss Millicent, 
Monsieur Gallipot, and Dick and Willie 
arrived there on the following afternoon. 

Scores of them darted about, greeting each 
other, buying stacks of. newspapers and 
B. O. P.'s, and getting in each other's and 
evervone else's way till the whole place 
seemed given over to chaos and confusion. 

Suddenly a tall, athletic-looking, pleasant- 
featured man appeared in the midst of 
them. 

" Now then, you fellows, buck up and bag 
your seats," he cried smilinglv. 

That's the Head, " said Colonel Hawkins. 
Come along." 

Dick and Willie gasped ; but when they 
heard him speak and laugh they began to 
think that perhaps it was not going to be 
quite во terrible after all. 

But they were left little time for thoughts. 
T ey said а quick Good-bye ” to their aunt, 
who earnestly impressed upon them the 
necessity of dusting their throats with 
powdered sulphur whenever they had a 
suspicion of soreness; to their father, who 
gave each half à sovereign and а promise of 
a treat at half-term if they behaved them- 
selves ; and to Monsieur Gallipot, who was 
very excited and who could only mumble 
out something about Goo’ bye an’ buck up, 
mes enfants.“ 

Then the Head hurried them off to the 
long saloon carriage; half a minute later 
the guard blew his whistle, and they had 
started for Pinks.“ And here we must 
leave them for the present. 
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“FORT SHREWSBURY.” 


* AFTER a tedious journey we arrived 

within a few miles of Telawan, and I 
was then sent forward to discover the exact 
position of the Indian camp, and also to 
find out whether Wolf’ was at home. 
Bunny went with me. 

Having made our way to a high bit of 
woodland which overlooked the plain I 
took my glasses from the case and looked 
along the bed of the river. The gentleman 
we were seeking uus at home, and he had 
pitched his camp near the river bank. I saw, 
too, that there was some вси п going on. 

Have a look, Bunny,’ I said, as 1 gave 
him the glasses. 

** ! Pris'ners,' he grunted. 

"TI looked again and agreed with him. 
There were certainly whitefaces among 
them. Bunny volunteered to stay while 
I hurried back to our party. 

* We held a council of war and decided 
on an immediate attack. With led horses 
our party made for the spot at which I 
had left Bunny. 1 myself walked some 
fifty paces in front, but I was horrified 
on coming within sight of the hill to find 
that an Indian sentry had taken his stand 
under the trees at the very spot I had last 
seen Bunny а few moments before. Luckily 
for me the Indian's back was turned. 

I made frantic signs to Captain Gray, 
who immediately halted. After I had re- 
ported what I had seen we decided to 
retire for about half à mile. We were, of 
course, at our wits’ end, but after a long 
discussion it was arranged that we should 
divide and take different roads round the 
foot of the hill. It was also decided that 
when Captain Gray fired his pistol we were 
to charge on the encampment. We also 
arranged a little trap for the Wolf,’ of which 
you shall hear presently. 

"] forgot to tell you that I had been 
promoted to be lieutenant of the force, 
and of course it became my duty to lead 
the second party. 

" With the utmost caution we mounted 
and filed off on our dangerous errand. 

" But what had become of Bunny? I 
couldn't resist having а look, and, as I had 
plenty of time (for the captain's party had 
farther to go than mine had), I dismounted, 
and, with Dan Young, crawling on hands and 
knees, we got within sight of the clump of 
trees. 

Never was I more surprised —I am sure 
the Indian never was—for he was hanging 
in mid-air from а branch and struggling like 
a hooked eel. I grasped the situation in a 
moment. 

Bunny had scored a great success. Аз 
the Indian's body rose I could see my wily 
comrade's body descending. What do you 
think had happened ? He told me all about 
it afterwards. 

“ When he saw the sentry leaving the 
encampment and coming up the hill, Bunny 
climbed one of the trees; they were in full 
leaf, and afforded him good cover. Оп 
arriving at the top of the hill the sentry 
began to pace to and fro, humming a strange 
weird melody as he went. He halted, laid 
his weapons against the trunk of the tree, 
and stooped to fasten his moccasin, little 
thinking that in the leaves above him there 
sat a man with wits as sharp as fifty toma- 
hawks, who at that moment was in the act 
of throwing his ‘ bits of string,’ as the 
captain had called them. 

" Swish—and the noose was round the 
neck of the red man and jerked tight. 


By F. J. HARWOOD. 


CHAPTER П.—А PITCHED BATTLE. 


Having fairly strung his victim, Bunny 
then threw his whole weight off the branch, 
which he had carefully greased with a lump 
of pemmican. ‘The redskin was mad with 
terror, and tried to clutch the rope above 
his head, but his captor was too quick for 
him, and before he could do so Bunny's 
arms were round him like a vice. The two 
then fell to the ground, and with wonderful 
dexterity Bunny knelt on his chest and 
coolly proceeded to gag and tie him up. 

“ Young and I rushed to his assistance, 
but he had finished the job before we 
arrived. We left the prisoner he.pless and 
returned to meet the other men, who had 
followed when they saw us run. Trooper 
Burke—for he was a full-blown Scout now 
—had a great reception, but this was no 
time for compliments, and I at once pushed 
forward. Bunny's clever ieat had, of course, 
removed a great obstacle from our way. 
We reached our position, and after waiting 
in silence for about twenty minutes we 
heard in the distance the ‘ crack, crack’ of 
the captain's six-shooter. 

“< Now!’ and we spurred into the open 
for about five hundred yards апа halted. 
The captain’s party did likewise. 

* [t took the braves but a minute or two 
to mount, and with excited palaver they 
placed themselves in battle array. I esti- 
mated their number at about one hundred. 

The appearance of our party on both 
flanks was evidently troubling them, but 
after making many signs to one another 
they slowly advanced in the direction of 
my little party. The captain signalled to 
me, and both parties sent a volley into the 
midst of the redskins. When the smoke 
cleared we saw that they had stopped, and 
that а dozen or so had fallen. 

" Our enemies were of Cree blood, and 
we were therefore not surprised when the 
‘Wolf? who was himself in command, 
suddenly raised his hand as a signal for 
fight. 'The whole body immediately galloped 
towards us. "Then came our opportunity. 

“< About / roared the captain, and both 
parties of Scouts made for the hills, chased 
by their bloodthirsty enemies. Our little 
trick was working out very well. 


“ We were now in full flight, and the 
pursuers were doing all they could to catch 
us. This was just what we wanted them 
todo. Having reached the hills we rounded 
a small coppice and entered a narrow valley 
with precipitous sides. The Indians followed 
&t a tearing pace. 

“ А shrill whistle (the captain's) was heard 
above the clatter of the hoofs. * About /’ 
and before the Indians could slacken their 
speed we had pulled our horses back on 
their haunches, wheeled, and faced our 
pursuers, who were now only a few yards off. 

Look to yourselves, lads.’ 

“The next five minutes were awful. 
Men and horses screamed with pain and 
excitement. 

* Bunny, cool as an iceberg, fought by 
my side. When I was unhorsed he slid 
from his saddle and came to my assistance. 
Knives flashed in the sun, and rifles and 
arrows were soon of no avail. 

The Indians showed splendid pluck, but 
the rifle volleys had paralysed them. They 
rallied and tried to charge, but we were too 
close to them, and with a hoarse shout our 
men made a magnificent dash where they 
were thickest. 

" Discipline and firearms had done their 


work, and we soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing the Wolf skedaddling across the 
prairie with what remained of his pack of 
scoundrels at his heels. I wasn't sorry to 
think that a streaming gash on his head 
was due to a ringing blow I had given him 
with the butt of my rifle—not, however, 
before he had dune the same for me, but 
without drawing blood. 

" I was the medicine man’ of our party, 
and I soon saw that two of our poor fellows 
and about twenty of the redskins had fought 
their last battle. One of our party—as 
brave a man as ever walked—died in Dan's 
arms as I was examining his wounds. I 
covered the faces of the dead men, and pro- 
ceeded to look to those who were still alive. 

“The wounded Indians at first angrily 
struck at me ая I knelt by them, but they 
soon allowed me to give them water and 
bind up their wounds. 

" Half an hour later we took possession 
of the Indian cump. "There was not much 
worth having, but their butfalo steaks 
were roasted to a turn. These we dis- 
tributed, and, having reverently buried 
redskin and paleface side by side on the 
edge of a lovely lake in the hills, we shot 
the injured horses. Then, carrying the 
wounded in rough stretchers, we slowly 
headed for the fort. 

“We had a trying journey back to the 
fort. and three of the wounded Indians 
died on the way.” 


" Did you rescue the prisoners Mr. 
Bullen ? ” asked Mrs. Gavin. 
There was only one," he answered. 


“The poor fellow was dead when we got to 
him. I'm afraid it was a case of vengeance, 
for we found out afterwards that he came 
from the next station of the company and 
bore à very bad reputation for his ill-treat- 
ment of the Indian hunting-parties which 
traded there." 

Mr. Gavin here interrupted: '" Do you 
think the traders are to blame for these 
outrages of which we so constantly hear ? " 

" Well. Yes, and No," responded the 
Scout. Some branches of the Blackfeet 
are very fiery, and I have heard from several 
of the traders at the forts in their country 
that there is sometimes great difficulty in 
arranging bargains. Of course the Crees 
and Blackfeet are always fighting one 
another; it is part of their programme of 
life, but there is no doubt that many of the 
conflicts between redskin and paleface 
need not happen, and would not happen, 
if we treated the braves in a fair manner. 

The Red Indian hates oppression; the 
country is his, and he will fight for freedom 
against anvbody. Не was born free, and 
free he will remain until he passes to the 
Islands of the Blessed. Не reckons on 
reaching that delightful country of fat game 
and teeming rivers, and he doesn't seem to 
care whether he is sent there by an Indian 
arrow or by a traders bullet. To show you 
how they look at the matter, let me con- 
tinue my story. 

" On arrival at the fort we cleared out 
one of the big rooms and formed a hospital 
for the wounded prisoners. Our men were 
laid in their own beds. 

I had an anxious time with my coloured 
patients, they were so restless, and it took 
me a long time to persuade them that they 
would not be shot when they recovered. 

" The biggest man of them all was the 
brother of Wolf.’ and he was in a great 
state of fright. The tribe had once traded 
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at Fort Shrewsbury, but they had been 
guilty of some bad behaviour, in which 
* Little Wolf’ had taken a part. They had 
therefore been forbidden to come near the 
place, but had contrived to make them- 
selves a nuisance to us ever since. 

Our own men were soon out again, and 
as the redskins recovered they were taken 
in couples before Captain Gray, who offered 
them their freedom if they would promise 
to at once make their way to Telawan, find 
the * Wolf.’ and warn him that he and his 
tribe would be wiped out if they were again 
found interfering with a paleface. 

There was plenty of ceremony and 
pow-wow, and the braves, with many a 
"Ho! Ho! promised all that we asked 
them to. They were then given food, and 
were escorted to the front gates of the fort, 
where they went through a dancing cere. 
mony to show their gratitude. 

In six weeks we were rid of all but one 
feeble old man named Keego (a fish). The 
poor old chap was very ill with a frightful 
chest wound, and I knew he couldn't last 
many days. I don't know how it was, but 
I felt drawn to him and had him moved into 
ту own hut. He was not a real Cree, but 
he never told me where he came from. 

" I shall never forget his last hours. It 
was Sunday, and I spent the afternoon 
talking to him. Ав the day wore away, he 
died. When his end was near I again read 
to him in the language he could understand 
some of my favourite bits in the New 
Testament. 
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* His eyes glistened as I turned him in the 
bed so that he might see the sunset. 

“I read on. and the gates of it 
&hall not be shul at all by day, for there shall be 
no night there...’ 


He stopped me, and with his own hands. 


shut the book. 

“< Meda (medicine man), said he with a 
husky voice, ‘ stop! Does the great Spirit say 
that? No night. Ah, you are young, Meda 
—you have seen few moons, you live in the 
moon of leaves (Мау). Keego has lived 
long, .t is the moon of snow-shoes(November), 
and he will soon swim—dcep, deep, in the 
black lake. The nahma (sturgeon, shall not 
touch him till he reach the day. No night! 
No night ! ° and he sank back and dozed. 

“ Presently he opened his eyes and asked 
me to lift him so that he might see the sun 
again. I can't describe his looks; his 
thoughts, I know, were out on the prairie. 

" He was feverish and began to rave. 
* Ho! ho! they run; they run, their hoofs 
shake the ground, their horns divide the 
winds.’ 

" He thought he was a young man again, 
and with a quick motion of his hand he 
reached for his bow. Alas! he would never 
draw bowstring again. Why not let him try, 
I thought. l put bow and arrow into his 
hands. He was too weak to flex it an inch, 
but he was hunting and fighting with 
enthusiasm. 

“The bow fell from his fingers, and his 
face became calm. 


Meda! 
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“< Well ?" I said, taking his hand in mine. 

"'T have lived long—I go to the dead 
man's plain. Listen. My tribe was small, 
but none could outride us, none could bruise 
us, our waists were full of scalps. I was a 
chief. I was strong. When I shot arrows 
I sent many up before the first reached the 
prairie. We traded; the hunter bought 
our skins; he bewitched us. We took him 
fox skin and buffalo robe ; he stole our meat 
and sent us empty and mad with fire-water. 
My tribe sickened ; forty died in one dav. 
It was small-por. I was left in my wigwam 
for dead, with six others. I recovered and 
nursed them; they were recovering One 
night the Crees attacked us. I couldn't 
fight—they took six scalps, they carried mo 
captive.’ The poor old man shuddered and 
drew his hand across his wrinkled brow. 

„Meda,“ he continued, speaking with 
great difficulty, ‘the Crees fell sick, many 
died; I nursed them. They gave me a wig- 
wam—I was a chief again.. Here the 
dying man flung his arms proudly above his 
head and then lay quietly with eyes closed 
and quivering lips. 1 heard him murmuring 
and stooped over him. 

"t... They killed the white-face; your 
warriors pursued them and then trapped 
them in the hills. I have spoken—the great 
Spirit calls. No night! No night! 

His eyes slowly opened they shone with 
magic brightness, and, as the sun touched 
the edge of the lake, Keego went to his long 
home." 

(To be continued.) 
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A STRANGE DELIVERER: 


A STORY OF THE CLIFFS. 
By A. B. COOPER, 


Author of “The Old Gun on the Clif,” “The Wonderful Shell," ete 


НЕМ Clarence heard Tom's cry he looked 
quickly in the direction whence it 
came, and was horrified to catch a fleeting 
sight of his friend shooting down the cliff 
face at а fearful speed. А feeling of sicken- 
ing horror came over him. Gyp gave a 
long howl, and then ran towards the fatal 
spot barking dismally. 

Hardly knowing what he did, Clarence 
followed the dog. But how should he ever 
get to the foot of the cliff to seek for poor 
Tom's mangled remains? He dared not 
think of going home and telling Aunt Martha 
that Tom was killed. He felt he could never 
doit. His one aim was to find а way down 
the cliff—he believed there was one some. 
where—and get at Tom. 

He ventured perilously near the edge at 
the spot where Tom had gone over, in order 
to see if he could catch a sight of his friend. 
But he could not. For about fifty yards 
the cliff sloped very steeply and then nothing 
was visible but the sea beyond. The rest of 
the descent must be perpendicular. 

With streaming tears he ran along the top 
of the cliff in the direction the boys had not 
as yet taken. Gyp ran on in front, evidently 
as eager as Clarence to find a way to Tom. 
Suddenly the dog flung his head up and gave 
a peculiar bark. Then he put his nose to the 
ground, and ran towards the scattered boul- 
ders. He stopped in front of one of these, 
standing deep in the bracken, and began to 
bark most furiously. What was he barking 
at* He seldom barked like that, except at 
a stranger. Could it be a man there? If 
it was, he might be of help. Clarence ran to 


PART II. 


the spot, and, just as he reached the rock, 
a figure in khaki, plentifully besprinkled with 
arrows, stepped from behind it, and con- 
fronted boy and dog. 

** The convict ' " gasped Clarence. 

The dog, now that the man had emerred 
from his hiding.place, showed no further 
hostility. Indeed, he went up to him and 
put his forepaws against his ‘acket. The 
convict stroked his head, and the dog wagged 
his tail. 

Now, this simple episode had a 5 
effect upon Clarence. It seemed suddenly 
to turn the conviet of Clarence's imagination 
into a human being. Surely he would have 
kicked the dog, and not stroked him, if he 
had wished to do harm. Besides, dogs are 
supposed to have an instinctive knowledge 
of kindly people. 

“ Yes, I'm the convict, youngster,” said 
the man, and I haven't had a bite to eat 
except blackberries for two days. You 
don’t happen М 

Before he could finish his sentence the 
chunk of cake and the remaining sandwich 
were in the man's hand. Clarence had never 
seen anyone eat as he did. But then 
Clarence had never been desperately hungry 
in his life. Scarcely a minute elapsed before 
the food was gone. 

The dramatic appearance of the convict 
had, for the moment, turned Clarence's 
thoughts aside, but now the vision of poor 
Tom lying dead upon the beach came back 
to him with renewed force. 

" My cousin's fallen over the cliff,’ he 
said. I—l—wonder ; 


“What!” cried the man. You don't 
mean that? Fallen over? 

" Yes," said Clarence, breaking down. 
The double terror had been too much for 
his nerves, and he sobbed convulsively. 

Then he felt à hand on his shoulder, and 
looked up, through his tears, in surprise. 
The convict's pallid, paste-coloured face 
was full of pity. 

* Look here, kiddie," he said. 
care if I'm taken. 
messmate.“ 

The last word brought back to Clarence's 
mind his uncle's casual remark about the 
escaped man having been a sailor. You're 
a good climber, aren't you ? ” he said. 

Rather.“ said the man. "I climbed 
up those cliffs last night in the dark, so 1 
reckon I ought to be able to climb down 'em 
in the light —eh, messmate ? Fact is, they're 
not 80 mighty hard to climb a bit along 
there. I сап take you with me. It's a lot 
steeper here about." 

And, sure enough, half an hour later, 
this strangely assorted pair, and Gyp as well, 
were on the rock-strewn beach beneath the 
eliff. 

Clarence had pointed out the exact spot 
where Tom had gone over before they 
descended, and the convict, with a sailor’s 
instinct, stopped exactly under the place. 
But no Tom was to be seen. Clarence had 
approached the place with a wildly beating 
heart. He expected to see his poor chum 
lving dead. But no sign of him was visible. 

Stop there, chummy,” said the convict, 
“ while I swarm ар ёе rigging.” 


“І don't 
ГІ help you look for your 
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In a moment he was scrambling up the 
clitf, which here made a perpendicular ascent 
of a hundred feet orso. It seemed no trouble 
to him, and presently he disappeared from 
sight where the cliff fell backwards. 

Clarence and Gyp stood motionless at 
the, foot. What would he find? Then— 
. for dusk was rapidly descending—Clarence 
faintly perceived the convict’s figure come 
back into view. But he had a burden—a 
heavy one, too. 

With only one hand at liberty he made 
miraculous progress. But Clarence could 
not wait until he reached the foot. He 
climbod upwards as far as he could, and 
asked in an awed shouting whisper for 
news. 

All right, matey,” said the convict. 
He's not done for. He'll pull round.” 

Clarence could have embraced the con- 
vict when he stepped back upon the shore. 
But that individual had a practical mind, 
and did not seem to set any great store upon 
his deeds. He cast an eye seaward. The 
tide, though coming in, was not a present 
menace, although two hours later it would 
flow over the rocks between which they stood. 

The convict laid Tom upon the sand, and 
passed his hands tenderly but firmly along 
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his limbs. More than once Tom moaned, 
and it was like music in Clarence's ears. 

No bones broken, as far as I can tell,” 
said the convict. I reckon he's bruised 
all over, and hit his head hard ; that's about 
the size of it. He fell whallop into a big 
thick furze- bush. 

It was a dead-beat couple -man and 
boy—which halted and laid down their 
burden in the deep darkness behind Farmer 
Gregorv's barn. 

" Look here, youngster, it’s no use my 
running any more risk than is necessary," 
said the convict. “TIl stay here with the 
lad, while you scout round and spin the 
fariner your yarn. Ill leave myself in his 
hands—see ? " 

Yes, Clarence did see. He had not long 
to scout before he saw his uncle emerge from 
the cow-house, remarking over his shoulder: 

“ The-y lads is a long time, to be sure.“ 

Clarence waylaid him in a dark corner. 
“My! I thought you was the convict 
hisself ! " cried Farmer Gregory, with a 
genuine start. Where be Тош?” 

In two minutes the farmer was in posses- 
sion of the tale, and ten minutes later still 
Tom was in bed. and a rider was away full 
gallop for the doctor. But the farmer had 


[THE END.) 
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satisfied himself, and almost satisfied the 
half-frantic mother, that, bevond a severe 
battering, Tom had had a miraculous esca pe. 

Then he left the patient in good hands. 
went to his room, and presently might 
have been observed stealing out of the back 
door with a huge bundle in his arms. Аз 
to what transpired the farmer kept his 
own counsel, with the exception of a hint 
to Clarence and a few words to his wife, for 
two years. Then one morning he got a 
letter from Australia : 

"Mv DEAR FARMER GREGORY,—] en- 
close cheque for 20l., being repayment of 
loan—you called it a gift, but I could not 
think of taking it—made me two years ago. 
I told you then that 1 was an innocent man. 
This very week I have received a Free 
Pardon '—pardon for a deed I never did— 
from the Authorities in London, and I am 
Bure you will be glad to know that the fellow 
you helped told you the truth. The fact is, 
the man who did the deed for which I was 
condemned voluntarily confessed, and his 
confession has been proved true. I hope 
the youngster has quite recovered. Give 
my love to the other kiddie. Tell him 
nothing has ever tasted so good since as 
that lump of cake and that ham sandwich.” 
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SHACKLETON’S FARTHEST SOUTH. 


N= had man a more enthusiastic wel- 

come than Lieut. E. H. Shackleton 
at the meeting of the Roval Geographical 
Society at the Royal Albert Hall on June 28 
last, when he told the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and some 8,000 people the story of 
his bold attempt to reach the South Pole. 
Speaking as if from the bridge, without any 
notes, he easily and fluently took the audience 
along with him to the farthest south, to the 
summit of Mount Erebus, and to the Southern 
Magnetic Pole. 

Never was a traveller’s tale better told or 
better illustrated, for, as he went on, photo- 
graph after photograph of the blizzard- 
swept Antarctic appeared on the screen, 
winding up as no other Polar lecture had 
ever done in a series of kinematograph pic- 
tures—a kinematograph in the Antarctic 
with a mile of films !—in which, among other 
things, the penguins, curiously human, look- 
ing like so many monks, nodded and waddled 
and walked about and scuttled along. all as 
alive as could be, the best example of nature- 
study vet obtainable. 

In the Shackleton expedition there were 
fifteen members, all told, of whom five re- 
mained at the base at Cape Royds. On 
October 5, 1908, the first party started for 
the Magnetic Pole. They were Professor 
Т. W. Davids, F. R. s., the geologist; Dr. 
Forbes Mackay, acting as surveyor; and 
Douglas Mawson, the physicist. They took 
with them two sledges, but no dogs or ponies, 
80 that they had to drag their sledges them- 
selves; and trying work they found it. They 
knew fairly well where it was. (Gauss in 
1837 had shown theoreticallv that it must 
be in or near 66? south latitude and 146? east 
longitude; James Clark Ross in 1841 had 
located it, as Scott had done in 1902; but 
the question was where it is now, for, like the 
North Magnetic Pole, it moves about within 
a limited range, and no one had been to the 
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Asthe summer advanced—for the summer 
in the south is when we are having winter 
in the north—the weather became warmer, 
and soon was so hot on the coast that the 
men stripped off their outer garments and 
hauled their sledges clad only in their 
singlets. Along the sea-ice they went for 
250 miles, travelling with little to hinder 
them. But they soon found that their 
provisions would not last unless they sup- 
plemented them wiih what they could find 
on the road, anc they took to penguins and 
seal-meat and blubber. It was hungry work 
hauling the sledges in relays, taking one 
about a couple of miles and then returning for 
the other, and there was nothing surprising 
in their enjoying their food ; but they must 
have been very hungry. for they вооп man- 
aged to get used to the blubber and swallowed 
the seal oil, finally drinking it with relish ! 

At Drygalski Barrier Tongue they estab- 
lished a depot with six weeks’ sledge rations, 
and with one sledge struck inland for two 
hundred miles. Then trouble began. The 
summer was at its height, but there came on 
a heavy snowfall and blizzards that lasted a 
fortnight. Climbing up to the plateau, they 
were soon among the crevasses, down which 
they had many falls; but finally, up a wind- 
ing snow slope, past the worst chasm on the 
glacier, they gained the level and proceeded 
for a fortnight over a succession of terraces, 
following the magnetic meridian until 
January 16, 1909, when the Lloyd-Creak 
dip-circle pointed exactly vertical, and they 
had reached their goal. There was nothing 
to distinguish it; all around was the snow- 
field, and, as it were on a sheet of white paper, 
they placed a dot, in 72? 25' south latitude 
and 155° 16’ east longitude, and hoisted the 
flag; three men with no one within three 
hundred miles of them. and eleven hundred 
miles from the South Geographical Pole. 

In the intense cold, 30 degrees below zero. 
they made their way back with difficulty, 


occasionally sailing the sledge before the 
favouring bitter wind, to reach their depot 
on February 3. Immediately they killed 
some seal and penguins. In the midst of 
their feasting two shots were heard; and. 
running out, they saw round the corner of 
the inlet the prow of the Nimrod. But there 
is many a slip at the last moment. Mawson, 
in his haste to reach the ship, looked not 
where he was going, and instantly dis- 
appeared down a crevasse to drop on to a 
ledge twenty feet down, from which he was 
hauled up by the sailors. 

It was on November 3, a month after the 
magnetic party had left, that the etart was 
made for the farthest south. In this party 
there were four—Mr. Shackleton, Dr. E. 
Marshall. Mr. J. B. Adams, and Frank Wild— 
and they had four sledges and four Man- 
churian ponies. In daylight all the time, 
and mostly in blizzard, for nowhere is 
the snow-laden wind more violent or more 
persistent, with the temperature lower the 
higher they went., keeping regular work. 
ing hours from eight to six with an hour 
for lunch, which meant getting up before 
five to do the needful thawing and cooking 
and packing, they made their southing 
as fast as the crevasses and other inci- 
dentals would allow. When the dav's work 
was done, the wire was stretched from 
one sledge to another, to which the ponies 
were strapped by their hind legs, each pony 
well away from its neighbour, for a Man- 
churian pony will eat anything, even its 
neighbour's tail, notwithstanding its ten 
pounds of food а дау; and they fed better 
than the men, who were put on half rations 
after the fourth day. 

It was anything but luxurious travel. 
First, the two tents had to be pitched, with 
their three poles to windward and two for 
the door, and the snow-cloths put round and 
fastened to the edge so that the snow should 
collect on them,andyform their anchorage. 
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Then the cook for the week would light the 
Primus stove, and in half an hour the 
" hoosh," as they called it, was ready. 
Hoosh was made with pemmican, emergency 
ration, and powdered biscuit, and each man 
got a pint of it in a pannikin. Then tea was 
made, with plenty of sugar; and, reckoning 
up all things, the allowance was two pounds 
of food a day. "Then the sleeping-bags were 
laid out, into which the men stowed them- 
selves, clothes and all; and they never took 
off their clothes for 126 days. 

Southward they went through the wind- 
furrowed snow, into which the ponies sank 
to their middles and the men to their ankles ; 
for they had no skis or snowshoes, but boots 
of reindeer skin with the fur outside. At 
81? 4' they shot the first pony. cut him up, 
and made a depot of oil, biscuit, and pony 
meat, taking on about fiftv pounds of pony 
meat to eke out the provisions, and have 
their first meal of it on November 23. The 
sledge. the pony drew, emptied, and its load 
transferred to another which the man helped 
its pony to draw, was left standing end up as 
the depot mark. On the 28th another pony 
was shot, and two days afterwards they shot 
the third, and were left with one. 

From the top of Mount Hope, about 
3,000 feet high, an apparently smooth 
glacier was seen rising at a gentle gradient 
to what seemed to be the inland ice of a 
plateau, and, returning to the camp, they 
started for this and entered on a terribly 
trying journey among rocks in which the 
sledges had to be frequently relayed and 
nearly as often unloaded to get them over 
the rough ground. 

On December 7 three of the men were on 
ahead with one sledge, while Wild followed 
leading a pony with the other. Suddenly 
there was a shout, and the three, turning 
round, saw the sledge tilted, and Wild with 
his arms and shoulders on the edge of the 
crevasse, and no pony in sight. Тһе last 
Manchurian had stepped on the snow-lid of 
a hidden crevasse and gone straight down 
the chasm, snapping the swingletree and so 
saving both Wild and the sledge. There was 
no sound to be heard below, and Wild said 
that all he felt was a sudden rush of wind, 
and then all was over. 

Twelve days after that they were 6,500 
feet up the glacier, and, thinking they had 
reached the plateau, they made a depot in 
which they lett their warm clothes; but 
they had to climb higher still even to 
10.500 feet before they had finished. 
Higher and higher the glacier led them into 
the mountains, and in 85° 5’ Wild. going up 
a peak to look around, found seven distinct 
seams of coal, each many feet in thickness, 
rising one above the other up the side of the 
hill. Hereabouts they left the glacier for 
rising ridges, and then, leaving a depot on 
the edge of the plateau, they pushed on until, 
on January 7, 1909, they reached their last 
camp in 88° 5’. 

Here the persistent blizzard from the 
S.S.E. increased greatly in violence and blew 
at seventy miles an hour, the temperature 
going down to 40° below zero. This lasted 
for sixty hours, during which the men were 
kept in the tent, many times taking their 
feet out of their sleeping-bags to restore 
them after frost-bite. When the storm was 
over, they realised that they could go no 
farther with the sledge ; the food had be- 
come too little for any more to be used on 
an outward journey, the body temperatures 
from scanty meals were down to 93; and all 
that could be safely done was to get as far 
south as possible on a day trip. And it was 
on this forced march that in 162° east longi- 
tude they reached their farthest south, 88° 23’ 
—that is, 97 geographical miles from the Pole. 

The return journey was а starvation 
march. Fortunately, their old sledge tracks 
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were still traceable, and led the party to 
their first depot, and the others were picked 
up in turn; but the journey was slow, not 
only from the weakness of the travellers, but 
from the conditions of the road; and on 
January 26 all the focd had been eaten, the 
last meal being of boiled pony maize. 
Struggling on at the rate of sixteen miles in 
twenty-two hours, through deep snow and 
among many crevasses, they reached within 
a mile of the depot, and the doctor, going on 
ahead, returned with biscuit and pony-meat 
enough to help the rest of the party. So they 
went on from station to station, run out to 


nothing on the last day, with a short supply 
ahead of them only just within their reach. 
Then the doctor fell. ill, and leaving him in 
charge of Adams, who had also been ill, the 
leader апа Wild pushed on for relief, and 
reached Hut Point on February 28, after 
& laborious journey out and home of 
over 1,500 miles. Shackleton had not 
reached the South Pole, but. had the 
provisioning been on a more liberal scale, 
there is little doubt he would have suc- 
ceeded. 

On March 5 a party of six—Professor 
Davids, Mr. Adams, Sir Philip Brocklehurst, 
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Dr. Marshall, Mr. Mawson, and Dr. Mackay 
—left headquarters for the ascent of Mount 
Erebus, which had been frequently seen in 
eruption; and a wonderful experience was 
theirs, climbing an active volcano in the 
Antarctic, snowclad from base to summit. 
In two days they had dragged the sledges 
up 6,000 feet; halfway from there a 
blizzard scopped them for thirty-six hours, 
and on March 9 they resumed their climb, 
cutting steps in the ice as they went up, 
til on the 11th they reached the summit, 
12,922 feet, to find the old crater filled with 
snow, forming a plain five miles in diameter. 


(Photo by ERNEST H. MILLS, Hampstead. 


Lieutenant Ernest H. Shackleton. 
(Specially signed Jor * B.O.P” readers by LIEUTENANT SHACKLETON.) 


Crossing this, roped together, they reached 
the Active crater, 800 feet deep and more 
than a quarter of a mile from edge to edge, 
with the sides formed of snow and ice, 
ice in places like rock interstratified between 
layers of lava, melting in blocks every 
now and then and falling to be formed into 
columns of steam amid a roar that never 
ceased. 

Meanwhile those at the hut had been 
continuously at work. Mr. J. Murray, the 
biologist, busy with his microscope, had 
found some new species in. millions of wheel 
animalcules frozen in the ice, probably for 
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years, that thawed out as lively as could be 
under the genial heat of the laboratory, and 
were regularlv frozen every week, which tliey 
did not seem to mind in the least ; and large 
collections were made of other microscopical 
things appearing in the Discovery list. 
A hundred fathoms down was a forest of 
sponges; marine mollusca abounded ; fishes 
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there were deep down in the ocean bed in 
thousands. Birds, mainly gulls and skuas, 
were there in numbers, and a ringed penguin 
had appeared from the other side of the 
world, which is not so far round there as 
here, and had been promptly shot to prove 
its existence. while the Adelie penguins 
looked on philosophically. 
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One novelty more: a motor car proved 
useful when the road was level and hard. 
but it could not get along in the snow, m 
which it sank up to its frame. The petrol 
did not freeze, but the lubricating oil амі. 
and the engine got во cold that boiling oil had 
to be poured into its works before it would 
start. 


“Donces” Мно BECAME FAMOUS. 


AS everybody knows, this year 1909 is 

notable for its numerous centenaries 
of great men who have left their mark upon 
the world. Two of these were born upon 
the same day. February 12, and they have at 
least one thing in common—they were both 
reputed dunces as boys. Of one of these, 
Charles Darwin, who lies in Westminster 
Abbey, next to Newton, his father said: 
** You care for nothing but shooting. dogs, 
and rat-catching, and you will be a disgrace 
to vourself and all vour family.” Let of this 
dull boy Grant Allen wrote, after Darwin's 
death. that he had “ап intellect which had 
no superior and a character even nobler 
than the intellect.” 

The other great man, born upon the same 
day а hundred years ago, was Abraham 
Lincoln, a big, clumsy, loutish, ugly boy. 
Certainly he had not Charles Darwin's 
chances in life. Indeed, it would not have 
been surprising had he died in the obscurity 
in which he wasreared. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the power whieh must have been latent in 
him he seems to have been a dull, heavy, 
uninviting sort of youth. Yet, next to Wash- 
ington, he is the greatest and most universally 
respected man which America has produced. 

A well-known literary man, who must be 
nameless, told the present writer that when 
he was a boy his elder brother used to say 
to him, “I shall live to see you sweeping 
the streets yet," so backward was he in his 
lessons. Yet he had an excellent fore- 
runner in the case of Walter Scott, who was 
almost always at the bottom of his class 
and who was accounted a dunce. He loved 
games more than books and, in spite of the 
fact that he was lame, was a bold climber, 
and always ready to take a hand—a fist 
rather—in the periodical fights with the 
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The great philosopher already mentioned, 
side by side with whom Darwin lies in the 
Abbev, was accounted а great dunce at 
school and was at the bottom of the lowest 
form but one. It is possible that the world 
owes the discovery of the Lawsof Gravitation 
not to Sir Isaac Newton, but to the boy, 
one degree less dull. who was just above 
him in the class. This bovine youth kicked 
Newton one day, just for spite, and Newton 
immediately took him in hand and gave him 
a good pummelling. For the first time 
Newton seemed to find himself. His pride 
was aroused. and he made up his mind that 
he would study hard and beat this loutish 
fellow at his lessons as well as in a bout of 
fisticuffs. It was not long before he was at 
the head of the class. 

The author of that delightful classic, ** She 
Stoops to Conquer," was characterised by 
one of his schoolmates as a stupid, heavy 
blockhead,” and one of his biographers says 
that he was more distinguished as the butt 
of the school than for his diligence and 
proficiency as a scholar." When he took 
his B.A. degree at Trinity College, Dublin, 
he was the last on the list. Yet Oliver 
Goldsmith is one of the immortals. There 
is scarcely any name more fragrant and 
beloved in the whole range of English 
literature, and few writers have more fairly 
and squarely won their place by undoubted 
genius and accomplishment. 

Gilbert Burns was considered a much 
cleverer boy at school than his brother 
Robert, yet the name of the former would 
long ago have faded from men's memories 
had not the latter become the national poet 
of Scotland and one of the most potent 
personalities in the world. And it is also a 
remarkable fact that Burns was not tunable. 
He could scarcely distinguish one tune from 
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another. Yet he is Scotland's greatest 
song-writer and one of the greatest song- 
writers of all time. 

Robert (live, the maker of India, to 
whom more than to any other man Britain 
owes her Empire in the East, was regarded 
by his schoolmasters as a hopeless fool. Не 
was the dunce of every school he went to— 
and he went to four. Perhaps his father 
thought the fault was in the school and not 
in the boy. and so changed him from one to 
another. But even his father despaired of 
him eventually and packed him off to India 
as а clerk іп the East India Company's 
service. It was only when he laid down 
his pen and took up his sword—though the 
former is proverbially said to be mightier 
than tho latter—that he discovered his own 
genius. 

But Clive is by no means the only great 
soldier or sailor who was a dull boy. Nelson 
was looked upon as a bit of a dullard; 
Napoleon gave no hint of future greatness 
at school, and Arthur Wellesley—the great 
Duke of Wellington—was quite a duffer: 
whilst both General Grant and his great 
opponent, Stonewall Jackson, were both 
dull boys who came to their maturity very 
slowly. As Carlvle says somewhere: The 
most perfect vegetable is the cabbage, and 
it comes to inaturity in а few weeks, 
but it takes & generation to produce an 
oak." 

We have written this article not to 
encourage sloth at school, or elsewhere, but 
rather to emphasise the fact that the boy 
quick at book-learning does not always win 
life's race, and that where a lad fails in one 
direction he may achieve success in another 
if only he hasa stout heart and keeps pegging 
away in the face of difficulties. To lose all 
hope is to fail indeed. A. В. С. 
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THE PRESENT FooTBALL SEASON. 


Г comparison with last season, the pesent 

promises to be a quiet one. There will 
be no Colonial visitors touring the country, 
and, let us hope, no International disputes 
at home. 

Though our Australian kinsmen did not . 
achieve such a fine record as the New 
Zealanders and the South Africans, they 
indubitably stamped themselves аз а 

werful organisation. 

Though lacking the tactical strategy and 
staying powers of the New Zealanders, 
and the excellent combination of the South 
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Africans, they were а very virile side, 
and possess the material for developing the 
excellent standard of the beforementioned 
teams. Their actual record reads: 30 
matches played ; 24 won, 1 drawn, 5 lost ; 
scoring 425 points against 144. The tour 
was not the financial success of previous 
Colonial visits, and is announced to have 
resulted in a loss. 

A noteworthy feature of the season was 
the performance of the Welsh fifteen, which 
in succession defeated Australia, Scotland, 
England, France, and Ireland. 


The causes and the various phases of the 
dispute with our Scotch friends have been 
so fully and recently published in the Press 
that, as the differences have now been һар- 
pily settled, it is unnecessary to particularise 
further. 

The spread of the game in different parts 
of the world is a gratifying present-day 
feature. It has now secured a good footing in 
those States of North America which border 
on the Pacitic, and several clubs, though so 
far away, have joined the Rugby Union, thus 
setting an example to many clubs at home. 
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The Australians on their homeward way 
played three matches in this part of the 
world, and two in British Columbia. 

Mr. H. R. Elliot, the secretary of the 
Californian Rugby Union, was formerly 
well known with Sunderland and Durham 
County, and the Californian club are desirous 
that an English team should visit them, 
but this is not easy of arrangement, as their 
season and ours are cotemporaneous. 

In Victoria, Australia, where the Victorian 
code predominates, the Rugby game has 
been resuscitated and the Victorian Rugby 
Union formed, with the Governor-Gencral 
of the Colony as president and Mr. G. 
Dawson as hon. secretary. Nearer home, in 
France, the game is increasing by leaps and 
bounds; while in Germany, at Rudolstadt 
(Thuringen) and at Heidelberg clubs are 
following our rules. 

With regard to home matters, at the 
annual general meeting the resolution pro- 
posing a vote of lack of confidence in the 
Committee was lost by a very large ma- 
jority, only twelve clubs voting for it out 
of an attendance of over 200. 

The result, however, of the various in- 
quiries into veiled professionalism has 
caused the passing of several salutary rules, 
the Committee being determined to kcep 
the game amateur. That with regard to 
referees and their expenses should effectually 
put a stop to any future unpleasantnesses, 
This rule reads as follows: That in no 
case shall a referee be paid more than 
reasonable and actual out-of-pocket ex- 
penses, which must be detailed, and that 
any application for or offer of more than 
such expenses be reported, by the person 
receiving the application or offer, to the 
Rugby Union.” 

The further resolution with regard to 
clubs and their accounts has been passed 
by the Rugby Union Committee—namely, 
" That all clubs (colleges and schools ex- 
cepted) having a gross income of 1001. shall 
annually, before the Ist October in each 
year, send through the County Committee 
& balance sheet, properly audited, to the 
Secretary of the Rugby Union; and where 
a club has a gross income of 300l. such 
balance sheet shall be audited by & chartered 
accountant." 
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The Harlequins, one of the oldest of 
clubs, have arranged to play their home 
matches on the new ground at Twicken- 
ham. Considerable difficulties and delays 
have been encountered in the completion 
of the stands and other equipments, the 
Committee finally taking the work out of 
the contractors hands to finish it them- 
selves. | 

The game is going strong in both branches 
of the Service. W. C. Wilson, the old Inter- 
national three-quarter, will captain the 
newly formed Aldershot Command team, 
while the duties. of the secretarial depart- 
ment will be looked after by G. M. Campbell, 
of the Army Service Corps. 

Oxford and Cambridge will both be 
captained by old Fettes schoolboys, the 
former by G. Cunningham and the 
latter by W. D. C. L. Purves. Cambridge 
will greatly miss the invaluable assistance 
of K. G. Macleod. The inter-University 
match, one of the most popular fixtures of 
the season, is fixed for December 11, at 
Queen's Club. Oxford's chances of success 
would appear the better. 

The new president of the Union, Mr. 
T. C. Pring. has been an indefatigable worker 
on the Committee for the past fourteen 
years as Devon County representative. 16 
is to be hoped that the Union during his 
occupancy of the presidential chair may be 
favoured by more peaceful times. Other 
changes in the personnel of the Committee 
are Messrs. E. Bostock Smith and V. Н. 
Cartwright, the old international captain, 
as representatives of Gloucestershire and the 
Midlands respectively. 

А committee of the International Board 
will shortly be sitting for the purpose of 
re-drafting the By-laws of the Board, and 
& proposal, we understand, will be made to 
alter the award of the arbiters, Lord Kings- 
borough and the late Major Marindin, 
which was accepted by the four Unions, 
as to the constitution of the Board. 

Mention should be made of the presence 
of the Prince of Wales at the England v. 
Scotland match, the third match, by the 
way, which His Royal Highness witnessed 
in three weeks. It is some years since the 
Rugby game has been thus honoured, his 
Majesty the King, then Prince of Wales, 
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having attended Rugby matches at the 
Oval in the eighties. 

Our football friends in South Africa, 
who, it may be remembered, toured in this 
country '06-'07, were anxious that we 
should send out а team to them next sum- 
mer, but, in view of having only recently 
sent out a team to New Zealand, the Rugby 
Union Committee were of opinion that it 
was not desirable to make these *ours of 
too frequent occurrence, and therefore 
decided against sending out a team to 
South Africa in 1910. 

The obituary list for the past year is, 
happily, not a very heavy one, but it con- 
tains the name of one distinguished player 
of the past, Edgar Storey. Storey, in his 
day at Cambridge, was a very powerful 
three-quarter and fine runner (he was quarter- 
mile champion), and but for an accident 
in a North and South match would have 
gained his English cap. He was cotem- 
poraneous at Cambridge with Montague 
Shearman, k. C., at Oxford, also a quarter- 
mile champion, and the friendly rivalry 
between the two when on opposite sides in 
a Rugby match was very keen. 

The death last August of Mr. A. G. 
Guillemard removes one to whom schoolboys 
owe a special debt of gratitude for uniting 
all followers of the running game under one 
code of rules with a properly constituted 
body. Previous to this every school had 
rules and variations of its own, and it re- 
quires no stretch of imagination to picture 
the difficulties and unpleasantnesses arising 
at matches where both sides were accus- 
tomed to divergent rules. Not only was the 
deceased largely instrumental in uniting all 
Rugby men under one code of rules, but he 
was in the early days the hard-working 
secretary of the Union, and, in fact, he 
occupied in turn every official position in 
its management, and only terminated his 
interest in it with his life, having been 
present at the last general meeting. Edu- 
cated at Rugby and descended from Pro- 
testants who fled from France to escapo 
from fierce persecution by the Catholics, 
he was в redoubtable International player, 
while his manly character and kind-hearted- 
ness endeared him to all he came in contact 
with. 
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THE GAME or NET BALL. 


Е" many centuries there has been played 

in Cornwall—and nowhere else in the 
world—a ball game called ©“ Hurling.” 
(The Irish game of the same name has no 
affinity with, and is utterly and funda- 
mentally distinct from, the Cornish pas- 
time.) It is à fine game ; it is exciting ; it 
calls for the exercise of great fleetness of 
foot, considerable strength, and much en- 
durance ; it is hampered by few rules, and 
it is the very essence of simplicity. Eliminate 
the disagreeable features of hurling "— 
and it has a few—create a few alterations, 
without destroying the essence of the pas- 
time, and you have a tolerably close ap- 
proach to the new game of Net Ball, which 
is rapidly coming into favour. 

At one time hurling in Cornwall was so 
common that it divided honours with 
wrestling in popular interest. At the present 
day the practice is confined to an annual 
game at Newquay and at St. Austell. As 
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everybody does not have the opportunity 
of seeing these matches, and net ball is, as 
yet, only in its infancy, the latter game will 
be new to the majority of B. O. P.“ readers. 
These, I venture to believe, will be interested 
in the game, as it is one which must carry 
an appeal to all boys who have & decided 
leaning towards those forms of athletio 
recreation which combine a great deal of 
physical exertion with the excitement of a 
well contested game. 

In hurling the goals are often several 
miles apart, one being fixed in one village 
and the other in an adjoining one. Net 
ball is played on а ground conforming to 
the regulations required for the playing of 
Rugby football; that is to say, the ground 
should not be less than 110 yards in length 
and seventy-five yards in width. The actual 
field of play is one hundred yards, а dead- 
ball line being fixed—as in Rugger—tive 
yards behind the goal lines. There are touch 


lines also, whereas, in hurling, there are no 
such limits. 

But the goals remain the same. These 
are tall posts, one forming the goal. They 
are about eleven and a-half feet in height, 
and at the top is fixed a net with a dis- 
tended mouth. А goal is scored when the 
ball is thrown by one of the opposing side 
into this net. 

The ball itself is an ordinary Rugby foot- 
ball, but in hurling the ball was always of 
silver and of about the size of an orange. 
Honour alone is the reward of the goal scorer 
in net ball, but the * hurler who contrives 
to net the ball, when the East side of Newquay 
plays the West side, is rewarded with a small 
money prize, usually ten shillings. 

So much for the paraphernalia of the 
game; now for the style of play. This is 
delightfully simple. In hurling, anyone who 
cares to take the risk is welcome to join in, and 
no one is particular in s ing that the sides 
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are equal the two teams being only 
distinguished by the wearing of differentl 

coloured armlets of ribbon. But such 
crudity of organisation disappears in net 
ball, wherein the teams are limited to nine 
players а side. And a fine, healthy, exciting 
game the eighteen players engaged can put 
up. One who has the slightest liking for 
footer cannot fail to be interested in net ball ; 
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and its introduction provides а well appre- 
ciated varie.y in our ball games, the merits 
whereof must be sneedily detected by any 
footer-liking boy. 

Although the ball is а football, the use of 
the feet in moving it is the one action that 
is prohibited. To touch the ball with the 
foot is equivalent to hands in Soccer, and 
earns a foul against the offender. The ball 
may be picked up and run with, thrown, 


slung, fisted, passed forward or back—pro- 
pelled, in short, by any means except by a 


movement with the lower limbs. 


SCORING = E A 
GOAL 
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Such being the practice, it follows as a 
matter of course that tackling, à la Rugby 


football, is a part of the game. 


And а very 
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essential part, too. Given а strong runner 
with the bau in his possession, there would 
be no other means of кеч him from 
sprinting down the field, reaching the goal 
post, and taking a shot at goal—that is. 
tossing the ball in the air so that it sball fall 
within the wide-open mouth of the net. 
And to score, even when unhampered by the 
attentions of one or more opponents, is not 
quite so easy а matter as it might be thought. 
The d overplus of force is sufficient to 
send the ball outside the vertical line of 
dropping which would send it within the 
net. во the want of allowance for a 
breeze leads to failure. Indeed, when auy 
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sort of a wind is blowing, one’s first attempts 
at goal scoring are ludicrously prolific of 
ures 


To tell the truth, a fair amount of practice 
is required to enable one to score a goal. А 
good eye is essential to success, and efforts 
at goal dropping provide a great deal of 
amusement. Indeed, net ball is a game 
which makes for much fun, both to players 
and onlookers. 

As in Rugger, only a player in possession of 
the ball may be tackled, nor may a man 
legitimately be obstructed. But it is quite 
permissible for a successful tackler to take 
the ball from the player he has ccllared and 
immediately make tracks for the opponent’s 


The 


goal. The method of tackling is essentially 
Rugbeian, though greater regard, perhaps, 
has to be given to securing the ball as well as 
downing the man. 

Passing is a strong feature of the game, 
and a player needs to keep full possession of 


his wits to make sure that he does not 
transfer the ball into a wrong pair of hands. 
There being no off-side rule, passes may be 
made to a player nearer the opponents’ goal 
than oneself. As a matter of fact, most 
passes are forward passes, for when a player 
secures the ball hiscomrades near him do not 
only back him up, as in Rugger, but run on 
in advance to receive the ball as he passes it 
when tackled. And when a player in posses- 
sion of the ball nears the goal line, another 
forward ought to get up close to the goal 
post to receive the when passed, and 
thus be in position to take a favourable shot 
at goal. 

Passes may be long or short, and, as in 
Rugby, the interception of a pass is one of 
the surest methods of securing an advantage 
and of converting a desperate defence into 
a strong and effective attack. It is this 
which leads to net ball being one of the fastest 
games ever attempted. 

Perhaps it would be well here to mention 
that should a player send or carry the ball 
over his own goal line a corner is due to the 
opposing side. That is to say, the privilege 
is gained of taking a shot at goal from the 
touch line at the junction with the goal line, 
or throwing the ball to a fellow player who 
has placed himself in a satisfactory position 
for a shot at goal. 

These corners may not be infrequent, as, 
should a player make for the opponents’ 
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goal so as to receive a pass and attempt to 
shoot or throw а goal, one of the opposite 
aide should immediately run to where ho 
is ready to tackle him directly he takes the 
pass or attempt to secure the himself. 
When a player and the ball are held, there 
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is not a scrummage, as in Rugby footer 
(and the scrummage is regarded by some as 
& waste of time), but the forwards gather 
round. and the referee bounces the ball on 
the ground midway between them. 

This helps to make the game remarkably 
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fast. The scene of battle is oontinually 
changing. It is an even faster game than 
lacrosse, and, as rapidity of play is to the 
onlookers one of the greatest charms of a 
game, net ball, once it obtains due recogni- 
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tion—and to the schools those in control 
of the game look for its extension—ought to 
be assured of rapıd growth. 

It is a game demanding stamina and good 
wind, possessions of every schoolboy ; and 
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as a lad's wind is invariably good, and school- 
boys arc keen on a game requiring good 
physical qualifications and with a strong 
element of fun in it, net ball as а game for 
schools has claims that are peculiarly 
advantageous. 


‘the thrower pleases. 
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The nine players are divided into five for- 
wards, three halves, and a full-back, and the 
best results are obtained when thesc players 
keep their place. Half-backs and the back 
ought to remember that they are the defence 
of a side. Still, the places are not as rigidly 
maintained as in football. 

А start is made by the centre forward 
* throwing off" Не may throw the ball 
forward, up in the air, or pass it back to one 
of his own side, all of whom must be behind 
the ball. When, however, a throw out is 
made from the goal line—as when the hall 
has gone behind—it is not required that the 
thrower's side shall be behird him. 

The ball being off,“ the спе who succeeds 
in getting hold of it, if not immediately 
tackled and held, sets off at top 7 The 
probabilities are he does not go far. When 
tackled he ‚ апа the pace becomes 
bewildering. To and fro the ball passes: 
if one side back up well the ball travels down 
the field at lightning speed to ultimately 
reach a comrade who has taken up a position 
by the goal. 

Possibly, however, the ball reaches an 
opponent's hands. He, should this be во, 
darts forward, ready to transfer the ball to 
one backing him up or a fellow player farther 
up the field. Accurate marking is essen- 
tial, and as a rule a player, except he be а 
clever dodger or swerver, a tricky runner, does 
not go far with the ball. 


From one pair of hands to another the 
ball is transferred with startling rapidity ; 
fortunes fluctuate, until a player is collared, 
put on the ground still holding the ball, ard, 
the latter being dead, the holder having 
three or four opponents on top of him, a 
lock is formed. ` 

This being so, the referee takes the ball, 
the forwards line up, and the ball is bounced 
immediately where the lock took place, and 
the рате is renewed. 

Should the ball be thrown or roll into 
touch, or a player holding the ball run or be 
forced over the touch line, the ball is thrown 
out, as in Rugger. Fairly at right-angles must 
it be thrown, but, apart from this, just as 
Close marking is 
essential; and either a leck immediately 
takes place, or there is a quick succession of 
passes and abortive tackles, or a brilliant 
single-handed effort towards the goal line 


followed by a shy at goal or а pass to a better- 


placed comrade. Should a goal be scored, 
there is a re-start from the centre line. 
Illegal tackling—:.e. when the player 
tackled has not the ball—or using the feet to 
the ball, is punishable by the equivalent of a 


free kick, the ball being thrown at discretior, 


but it is not necessary, as in footer, for all the 
side to be behind the tall. 
The раш: being sə fast, it has been 
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аре and not without reason, that two training for the future player of Rugger. ground is soft, but as the game does not pre- 
referees should control the game, one taking Indeed, many who now play Rugger would be clude forward passing, and a comrade should 


et “ ERU 
A THROW N ID 
each half of the field. This would be good the better for a course of net ball, the matter be close at hand to receive the ball, hard 
for the game, and, the rules being so few and of passing being one of such importance. tackles do not very often occur. 
Essentially is it a game for the young and 
vigorous, and, while no one wo suggest 


that it should oust football as a time, 
there is every reason why it should exist 
alongside the other. 

Born about three years ago, Clapham 
Common and the neighbourhood being the 
localities where it is played, there are 
already a sufficient number of clubs playi 
it for a league to be formed. But, as those 
interested in its development declare, it is 
to the schools we must look for its extension 
in practice. 

This once being во, its future popularity 
ought to be assured. Having a wholesome 
respect for what schoolboys can do in the | 
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way of Rugby football (a game against 
the boys of Christ's College, Horsham, not 
being yet forgotten), the writer is assured 
that once the game gets taken up b 
schools, as it deserves to be, there will 
be no doubt of its increase in popularity. 
A new game—and a good new game— 


— c 2: 7 means more players, and it is players of 
TS 7 MISSED BY INCHES 222277 LA games, as opposed to mere onlookers, that | 
are wanted. And to gain a liking for a 
simple, there should be no difficulty in finding So far, net ball has been no more than a game in one's schooldays means the con- 


suitable referees. summer game, but there is not the slightest tinuance of one's liking, and thereby 
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That the game is one eminently suitable 


i h hoolda 
to schools is obvious And it is grand reason why it should not be taken up as а the spread of that game when schooldays 


winter game. Falls are easy when the аге left behind. 
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H. M. — Turkish and Arabic. There are the ordinary 
grammars and dictionaries, phrase-books, etc., that 
any bookseller can get for you. Apply to the Secre- 
tary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens. 
for particulars of student-interpreterships in the 
Near East. 

STEWARD.—You should get recommended by a chief 
steward, а purser, or captain. If you know по one, 
vou must write direct to the company: but you 
should think seriously over the matter before 
leaving your present employment. 


Р. SOLLOWAY.—Apply to the Emigrants’ Information 
Ollioe, 31 Broadway, Westminster, S. w. 


W. G. C. H. (Li verpool).— Everything sent in is duly 
considered on its merits, but stamps must be enclosed 
to cover return postage in case of rejection. 


CONSTIPATION (W. І. S.).—Prunes and good oatmeal, 
with plenty of all kinds of green vegetables, should 
do good ; also the cold tub and exercise in open air. 
Better see a good doctor anyhow, if no better. 


PEA-FOWLS (M. M.).—Just feed as ordinary fowls and 
give plenty of grain. They will get on all гил, but 
give lots of freedom. ‘They will not stand contine- 
ment, and like to roost high of a night. 


К. D. Mc. (Brandon, Canada). —1. Prices вате as when 
published. 2. Numbers back to No. 1499, or Part 
315. 3. Prices alike in both countries. 4. Messrs. 
Warwick Brothers & Kutter, Toronto, are the 
Canadian agents. 


J. H. D. (South Africa).— Alas, T. B. Reed will never 
write again for the * B.O.P.” He has been dead 
some years. Glad you like the paper so much, and 
hope you will induce vour friends also to take it in 
regularly ; аз the more readers we have, the better 
we can make it. 


R. J. B. (Toronto). —We cannot now supply the plate. 
It is out of print with us. 


CURIOUS (Swindon).—If you want to take up the 
study of Esperanto, vou would do well to com- 
municate with the British lsperanto Association, 
133 High Holboru, London, W.C. 


TWENTY YEARS’ READER (Teith).—We were sorry 
to have to return the drawing. but they were not 
up to publication standard. No special original 
talent was shown, and Art nowaduya is a hard 
master. 


EPILEPSY (W. Н. W.).—First, the stuff you mention is 
quark. Secondly, epilepsy can only be treated by a 
medical man. 


AN OLD READER.—At almost all places where they ect 
tents they let them out on hire, but in“ Exchange 
and Mart you will tind second-hand ones advertised. 


TROUBLE WITH NOSE (Fate F.).—Put yourself in 
charge of a good surgeon at once. It may be serious. 


JFSSE, К. F.—The medical manuals vou mention are 
2s. 6d. each, besides stage. They are published 
by Messrs. Jarrold & Sons, 10 Warwick Lane, 
Loudon. 


ORILLIAN.— The area of the City of London is one 
square mile. It is governed by the Corporation, 
presided over by the Lord Mayor, who holds oflice 
for a vear and is then succeeded by the alderman 
nest on the list, the seniority depending on Ше date 
of election as alderman, the City aldermen being 
elected for life. The district encircling the City is 
the County, which is ruled by the County Council, 
presided over by a chairman who may be either 
a private individual, or an elected member, or 
an alderman of the County. ‘The members are 
elected every three years and they choose the 
aldermen, who hold office for six years, nine or ten 
of them retiring every three years. 


О. PURCELL.—Yes. “Regulations relating to the 
Examination. of Masters and Mates in tlie Mer- 
cantile Marine," price one shilling, sold by Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, Printer Street, New Street Square, 
Е.С. 

W. B.—See the advertisements in our monthly part. 
You cau vet all vou want in the way of model yacht 
fittings and saileloth at the Clyde Model Dockyard, 
Argyll Arcade, Glasgow. 


J. VERGETTE.— If vou read the Correspondence column 
you would know that the question lias been answered 
frequentiv and recently. All particulars regarding 
entering the Hoyal Navy are given in the Quarterly 
Navy List. You are too old to become a naval 
cadet, if that is what you mean. 


Ж. W. KIRKAAM.—The silver streak fa the English 
Channel, the herring pond is the Atlantic. and the 
Quai d'Orsay means the French Foreign Office. 
The Kreinlin is at Moscow, the Quirinal at Rome, 
the Касипа] in Spain, and the Yildiz Kiosk at 
Constantinople. 

W. PEACH.— Two books, ** Indoor Games and “ Out- 
door Games," were published at our оћсе, consisting 
of reprints of such articles as you mention, but these, 
like Ше volumes, have gone out of print. 


L. R. Daws.—see the article on Kites on page 156 of 
our last volume. 
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C. L.— The fee for registration is five shillings. but the 
colours are registered by the makers under the title 
of the club. so that they become a desien. There 
is no list, and such a list would be useless without 
coloured plates, as the very slight ditferences in shade 
could not be described in print. What vou have 
to do is to send a design, with a few silk threads of 
each colour used in it, to any shopkeeper or ribbon- 
weaver, and when you have approved the sample 
send it back with instructions and he will do the rest. 


A. J. ROWAN.—1. You are not allowed to make gun- 
powder unless you have erected buildings that have 
been certified to be satisfactory by one of His 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Explosives, and before you 
begin vou should apply to the Home Оћсе for 
particulars. 1f vou make even a small quantity for 
experimental purposes you are liable to be prose- 
cuted, 2. It is a legal question : the matter depends 
entirely on circumstances. and you must consult à 
lawyer. 


H. J. H.—You could not do better than write a 
similar letter to Mr. H. €. Overall, Clerk to the 
Clockmakers’ Company, Guildhall, London. The 
best collection of old watches is at the Guildhall. 


G. H. W. G.—We know nothing about it. but there is 
something wrong in the story, as the Hast Indiamen 
did not call in at Sandwich. Perhaps some of the 
old-china dealers in st. James's would venture an 
opinion. 


G. В. N. JAMES.— The royal standard is not a national 
flag, but the personal banner of the Sovereign, and 
should never be flown unless he is present. It bears 
his own arms as king of each of the three kingdoms. 
There із not, and never was, such а kingdom аз 
Wales. Wales was not united to England as the 
others were, but conquered in detachments, and 
hence its nominal headship is a subsidiary title of 
the royal house. The arms of the Principality are 
not as you give them, but quarterly gules and ог, 
four lions passant guardant counterchaned ; and as 
such they uppear on the shield of the Prince of Wales 
in the inescutcheon, along with those of the Duchy 
of Cornwall, Dukedom of Hothesay, Earldom of 
Chester, Earldom of Dublin, Lordship of the Isles 
and Earldom of Carrick, all high dignities of the 
second rank and equal in esteem. 


A B. O. P.“ READER.—Such things are not likely to 
be invented without an adequate knowledge of the 
subject. There is quite a small library of literature 
concerning it, extending over the last hundred уеагх. 
Go to the Patent Office Library and see for yourself. 


J. UNWIN.— The half-crown. unless practically new, is 
worth two shillings and sixpence, and the Irish half- 
penny is worth a shilling. 


MATRIC.—Apply for copy of the regulations to the 
Registrar. University of London, South Kensington. 
S. W. or see the London University Calendar at any 
public library. 

F. C. WHEELER.— There is not the slidlitent chance of 
your vetting such an appointment, and you had far 
better stay in New Zealand. 

DISTANCE RUNNING (G. T. M.).— Bad for you if not 
strong. Try Virol after every meal. 

W. Z. G. (Instep).— You must not run til you are 
perfectly strong. 


OLD READER.— Friction thrice a day with vaseline oint- 
ment. Hot water for face bath. Massage. 


О. M. &.—Don't trouble your head about systolic 
murmurs. Your doctor is not wise. 

K. K. K.—Few kinds of exercise, bar walking, will suit 
à Pursee boy for tliis climate. 

A. SHEPHERD. —The information сап be obtained from 


the society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Northumberland Avenue, S.W. 


RUSSELLIAN.—Could not tell you here. It would take 
columns of our space. Get a book on rearing dog». 


PIMPLES (G. Н. R.).—Only by attention to health and 
diet. You need Virol and good food, with moderate 
exercise. 


MERTON.— They are very common autographs, even 
with their“ ceals," as you call them, and they are 
hardly worth selling, as they would only realise a 
shilling or two. 


KITTENS (Old Subscriber).—Dr. Gordon Stables may 
have a paper on the subject early in spring. 


BANTAM’S ILLNESS (B.).—No earthly good in outward 
applications. Your treatment is all wrong. Get a 
book on fowls, or read back numbers“ B. O. P.“ 


GUINEA-PIGS(E. C. W.).—We have had articles on the 
subject. Refer buck. 


THE THROAT (M. II. F.).—Impossible to say without 
medical examination. Thanks fur your kind 
wishes. 

Hirro.—Quite so. Why not? Hippopotamuses is 
English and hippopotami ig Latin. 


S. PB. —5crew several pieces of thin board one on the 
top of the other. Then carve the outside of the boat. 
Then unscrew the boards and cut out what is neces- 
sary with a fret-kaw ; and, fining them together 
again with a little pold-size putty between, you have 
your boat ready for finishing. 


J. HAINES,—The smaller one is not a token but an 
election medal; the other is à Norwich Һа репцу. 
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Н. WALKER.—1. Dumb-bells should be light, not 
heavy, unless you use the grip-bells. which are 
moderately heavy. See the advertisements in our 
monthly part. 2. The national flag of Holland is 
red, white, and blue, horizontal—the only red, white, 
and blue—the one from which all the tricolors were 
derived. 


О. S. (Rushworth, Aus.).—Y ou should send sixpence 
in stamps to our Advertisement Nanaver, and a brief 
advertisement of your wants, for insertion in the 
Wanted columns. 


¥ ¥ ¥ 
OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


— 2 — 


MY FIRST FORTNIGHT IN A 
TRAINING COLLEGE. 


AVING passed the “ Scholarship " Examination 
sufficiently well to be admitted into a Training 
College, I looked forward with eagerness to the time of 
admision ; so one tine September morning I journeyed 
to a provincial training college for schoolmasters, to 
enter on the customary two years’ course, 

On arrival I was met by a very important-lookinz 
individual, who informed me that he was senior 
monitor. He asked for my name, and then said. Oh. 
your dorm. is in Paradise.’ "' 

I soon discovered that this delightful region was a 
Jarge room shared by six junior students. Others had 
to be content with such mundane localities as ** even 
Dials ” and °“ Belgravia.” 

The juniors of the previous year now returned as 
fully fledged seniors, full of their own importance, far 
removed from us poor juniors and evidently deter- 
mined to initiate us, in their own way, into the mys- 
teries of colleze life. The juniors were mostly strange 
to one another, and had come from all parts of England 
and Wales. 

We retired to our dorms, at 9.15 the fimt evening, 
and soon after heard “ Home, sweet Home.“ being 
sung (7) to the accompaniment of tin whistles, ete. As 
most of us were rather homesick, we thought this rather 
unkind. Then a senior gravely informed us to be ready 
at 7 A.M. next day in the lecture-room, to underge an 
examination in veneral knowledge. 

We were divided аз to whether this was genuine or 
not. However, we all turned up next morning, the 
papers were distributed, and a tutor in cap and gown 
presided. The questions dealt with literature, geo- 
graphy, and history, chiefly, and were so framed that 
they looked perfectly genuine. 

some of us had our doubts und answered іп any but 
an orthodox manner, while others did their very best 
and answered in all wood faith, At the breakfast table 
the tutor took his place as an ordinary senior student, 
and we knew we had been? sold.” 

George I. we found was a prominent member of the 
Май, while George II. was the college handyman. 
sherwood Forest, Klondyke, House of Keys, ete; were 
parts of the college grounds, while Scott, Watts, Waniba 
and other celebrities whose biographies we were 
required to write, were names or nicknames of well- 
known seniors, 

The sentence for parsing, “ Low hats may be worn 
to-day," afterwards became а familar order on wet 
Sundays, when Ше orthodox “stove pipe“ could be 
exchanged for the humbler, but intinitely preferable, 
“bowler.” 

When the result of the exam. was announced the nine 
top “junior " (those who had answered in all good 
faith) were each required to * stand " a pot of jam ; 
while the nine '* bottom " ones, who thought the exam. 
was bonus and showed it by their answers, each had to 
provide a pot of cream. Iam sorry to say I was опе 
of the latter. However, at tea-time each of the nine 
tables was replenished with a plentiful supply of jam 
and cream, which added materially to our enjoyment. 

After morning lectures were over, at twelve, we were 
marched down to the drill hall to be sworn in as 
volunteers, The Colleze Company formed а kind of 
* compulsory "" Volunteer corps. We were not *worn 
in that day, but very much * sworn out ” by the irute 
Serveant- Instructor. 

These two very successful ** cops " made us deter- 
mined not to be taken in again so easily, but on Satur- 
duy morning we were told to be ready to do indoor 
work from 12 to 12.30. 

As this " Subject of Instruction " was on the time- 
table, we thought it was all right. We were provided 
with brushes, brooms, pails, ete., and soon looked like 
an army of spring cleaners. One unfortunate youth 
had to clean out * Janus," the temple devoted to the 
worship of“ My Lady Nicotine.” He said.“ Tsay, vou 
Chaps, shall I have to do this same job every week? 

We did much the same the next Saturday, then found 
that indoor work was an obsolete subject, but had 
not vet been deleted from the timetable. 

Compiling lists of our clothing. ete.. for the matron 
and undergoing a bogus merical examination were 
other features during that first memorable fortnight. 

Afterwards we thought our seniors some of the best 
fellows in the world; but, needles to say, we made up 
our minds to give our juniors a lively time the next 
September when we became seniors. Did they cet it? 
If vou would like to know, just ask the schoolmasters 
who were students of A—— ‘Training College les 
than à decade ago! 
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LONDON’S CHIEF FIRE WARRIOR. 


[Photo by THIELE. 


Lieutenant Sladen, new Chief of London's 
Fire Brigade. 


Ф. 


А NEW ASSOCIATION“ 
FOOTBALL ANNUAL. 


HE famous sports firm of Holborn, A. W. Gamage, 
Limited, have brought out for the 1909-10 football 
season a handbook that seems to defy competition. 
It is edited by Alfred Davis (Vice-President, Football 
Association) and Н. R. McDonald, of the Football 
Evening News, and though it extends to 650 pages, 
costs only 6d. The obiect of the publishers—an 
object they have well attained—has been “ to provide 
a comprehensive work of reference in the shape of a 
Year Book covering everything in the way of rules, 
rezulations, and records likely to be of value to club 
officials and of interest to followers of the game.” We 
can very warmly commend the book to“ EF. O..“ 
readers. We quote the following details as illustrating 
the theroughness of the information given : 


SKETCH NOTES OF THE INTERNATIONALS, 


A. BERRY (Oxford University).—Outside-right. А 
sprightly young winger, who gained his ** blue" at 
Oxford for season 1907-08, and returned last Lent 
term to play again. He is a son of the former chairman 
of the Liverpool F.C., and resides at Wrexham, which 
club he frequently assists. Не has played in several 
amateur Internationals, and helped England to win 
the Olympic gold medals. Chosen for South v. North 
last season he gave such a good display that he was 
awarded his ** cap ” against Ireland, but failed to do as 
well as in the trial game. Berry is on the small side, 
but he is dashing and clever. 

BRIDGETT (Sunderland). — Outside-left. A model 
footballer and an ornament to his profession. Born 
near Stoke twenty-five years ago, and played for Stoke 
one season before going (in 1903) to Sunderland, which 
club he has served leyally ever since. Has played 
twice for England against Scotland, and also appeared 
for North v. South two years ago. He played for the 
North again this season, and ** caps ’’ against Ireland and 
Wales followed ; butin the final game against Scotland 
Wall was given the preference. А skilful, speedy 
winger, who takes the game seriously. Bridgett has 
read and thought for himself, and his addresses to 
men's Sunday meetings in the North display originality. 

COTTLE (Bristol City).— Left back. This player was 
born near the Bristol City ground in 1886, and learnt 
all his football in Bristol. He joined the City in 
1903-04, and helped the club to gain promotion. In 
the last three seasons he only missed five League 
games for his club. He has twice represented the 
south against the North, and gained his International 
cap“ in the match against Ireland. A dashing, fearless 
back, who enters into the game with rare zest, and may 
obtain higher honours in the future. 

CROMPTON (Blackburn Rovers). -A igt back. Bob ” 
Crompton їз one of he stalwarts of Ше game who 
stands without a rival in his particular position. He 
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was born at Blackburn in 1879, and has always been 
associated with that town. He made his first appear- 
ance in the Blackburn Rovers first team in 1896-97, 
and for thirteen vears he has rendered his club splendid 
service. Crompton has played in nineteen inter- 
nationals altogether, and six times for the English 
League against the Scottish League; and he has 
never yet let his side down. Standiny 5 ft. 10 in. and 
weighing over 13 st, he can hold his own with all 
comers, and his sound tackling and accurate kicking 
make him а model defender. In the absence of 
Woodward he captained England against Scotland 
last April, and played magnificently from start to 
finish. 

FLEMING (Swindon).—Jnside-right. This brilliant 
young forward may be termed one of the discoveries of 
the year, and he had a rare distinction conferred upon 
him by representing England against Scotland in his 
first appearance in a representative match. Пе is а 
Swindon man by birth, and studied for the Church, 
but finding an open-air life recommended by his medical 
adviser, adopted football as a profession. He first 
played for Swindon as an amateur. For the past two 
seasons Fleming has headed the list of Swindon goal 
scorers, his total for last season being thirty. He played 
delightful football in the International, although he 
missed two splendid scoring chances, and should obtain 
further honours. He is wonderfully clever with head 
and feet, and usually shoots with fine accuracy. For 
close dribbling he has no superior at the present day. 

FREEMAN (Everton). — Centre-forward, A player 
who came very much to the front last season. He was 
born at Birmingham and played for the Villa and 
Woolwich Arsenal before going to Everton in season 
1907-08. His scoring ability proved of the utmost 
value to Everton, for last season he eclipsed all records 
in League football by scoring thirty-eight goals for liis 
club. He gained honours last season for the first time 
by playing for the North against the South, and“ caps ” 
against Wales and Scotland followed. Of sturdy build, 
and with a rare turn of speed, Freeman is a most 
dangerous player in front of goal, his methods being of 
the thrustful order. 

HARDY (Liverpool).—Goal. Samuel Hardy was 
born at Newbold, near Chesterfield, in 1883, and started 
his football with Newbold White Star. Chesterfield 
secured his services, and he made his first appearance 
in League football in April 1903. For season 1905—06 
Liverpool booked the promising young custodian, and 
he had the satisfaction of helping his new club to win 
the First League championship. In 1906-07 Hardy 
was chosen for North е. South, and did so well in the 
trial game that he was selected for all three Inter- 
nationals. In 1907-08 he played against Scotland, 
and this year he gained the triple crown once more. 
Hardy is a great goalkeeper, his strategy, skill, and 
daring making him a ditlicult man to beat. He had 
the satisfaction of keeping a clean sheet in the three 
matches. 

HILSDON (Chelsea).—Centre-‘orward. A Londoner 
by birth and football education, and the darling of the 
gods at Chelsea. Born in 1886, and played with West 
Ham before going to Stamford Bridge for season 
1906-07. He has since scored goals galore, including 
all four for the South against the North in 1907-08, 
when he afterwards represented England in the three 
Internationals, and scored four goals. This season he 
played for the South, and afterwards against Ireland. 
A dashing, sinuous dribbler, quick to seize an opening 
near goal. 

HOLLEY (Sunderland).—ZJ/nside-left. George Holley 
was born at Seaham Harbour, near Sunderland, and 
for five seasons he has been a most useful member of 
the Wearside club, which secured his services from 
Seaham White Star, He played in representative 
football for the first time when he assisted the North 
against the South last season, and he was“ capped” 
against Wales and Scotland. He scored twenty-four 
goals for Sunderland in League football in 1907-08, and 
nineteen in the last campaign. A forward of the 
go-ahead type, who does not stand on ceremony, but 
goes for goal with refreshing vigour and dash. 

LINTOTT (Bradford City).— Left-half. Evelyn H. 
Lintott was an amateur until last season. Не was 
born at Godalming, and educated at Guildford Grammar 
School and Exeter Training College, and is a school- 
master by profession. Formerly captain of Woking 
and Surrey, he made his name with Queen's Park 
Rangers, assisting that club to win the Southern League 
championship in season 1907-08, when he played for 
the South, and represented England in the three big 
Internationals, in addition to half a dozen amateur 
Internationals. Last season he played for the North, 
and then for England v. Ireland. Не was left out for 
the Welsh match, but included again for the more 
important fixture against Scotland. А robust and 
clever player, who feeds his forwards well and tackles 
with judgment. 

PENNINGTON (West Bromwich Albion).— Left-back. 
Jesse Pennington was born at West Bromwicli twenty- 
four years ago. He played with Langley Villa and 
Dudley before joining the Albion, and gained his place 
in the League team when it became necessary to find à 
substitute for Kifford. He has since shown vast 
improvement, and was selected to represent the 
English League against the Scottish League at Glasgow 
in 1906-07. He pleased the critics, and “ caps“ 
against Wales and Scotland followed. In 1907-08 he 
played in the three Internationals; and although he 
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was omitted from the team against Ireland last season 
he was selected against Wales and Scotland, and pli: 
а great game in the big match. А back of the sour: 
and solid type, who takes few risks and makes fes 
mistakes. 

PENTLAND (Middlesbrough).—Outside-right. Ths 
player was born at Wolverhampton twenty-six yeas 
аро. His first club was Small Heath, and he plar-! 
for Blackpool and Blackburn Rovers (three seasor 
before coming South to Brentford. After а sear 
there he went to the O. P. Rangers, and (like Lintett: 
helped that club to win the southern League cham- 
pionship. Middlesbrough secured his services аз 
partner to Bloomer for last season. He played for tle 
South against the North in 1907-08, but did not secur 
International honours until last season, when he plavei 
against Wales and Scotland. Pentland is speedy ar! 
accurate with his middles. He is sometimes incline: 
to waste time in fancy work. 

VEITCH (Newcastle United).—ZLeft haif-back. А 
Newcastle man who learnt his football with Rutherfor: 
College, and played with Newcastle Reserves as аг 
amateur before signing as a pro. for season 1905-4 
Since then he has been the utility man of the team 
playing in almost every position on the field. In we 
Final of 1905 he was at inside-left, centre-forward st 
the Palace the following vear, and centre-half in the 
Final of 1908. Centre-half is his favourite place, and 
in 1905-06 he represented England in all three Inter- 
nationals in that position, as well as the English Leave 
against the Scottish League. In 1907-08 he played 
left-half against Wales and Scotland, and last season 
appeared against Wales. Veitch is a well-educated 
young fellow, with a talent for music. 

WALL (Manchester United).—Outside-left. А North- 
Country youth, who was born at Boldon, near Sunder- 
land, twenty-four years ago. He played with Jarros 
before assisting Barnsley for three seasons. Не wa 
transferred from Barnsley to Manchester United 
towards the end of season 1905-06, and proved a met: 
valuable acquisition. In 1907-08 he helped his club 
to win the League championship. He played асра! 
Scotland for the first time last season, but was in the 
team against Wales in 1906-07, and against Ireland in 
1907-085. On his day Wall is one of the fastet 
forwards in the country. He has a happy knack of 
dashing in towards goal and shooting hard.  H* 
scored the two goals against Scotland in brilliant 
fashion, and a week later helped his club to win the 
Cup. 

WARREN (Chelsea).—Right-half. Ben Warren is à 
typical Derbyshire man, who was born at Newhall and 
discovered by Mr. H. J. Newbold playing with à 
village team in a medal competition at Swadlincote 
in 1898. Warren first played for Derby County as à 
forward, and scored many goals, but in season 1903-44 
he found his proper place at right-half. Warren has 
now played in all three Internationals for four seasons. 
He was always associated with Derby County unti 
last season, when Chelsea secured his transfer. Не 
stands 5 ft. 8 in., and weighs 11 st. 101b., is an untinnz 
worker, plavs with splendid judgment and robust 
energy, and has been one of the mainstays of England's 
defence ever since he gained his first ** cap.“ 

WEDLOCK (Bristol City).—Centre-half. The little 
Bristol man was born near the City ground, and afte 
graduating in Bristol iunior football, played with 
Aberdare for three seasons. For 1905-06 he was 
booked by Bristol City, and helped that club to win 
the championship of the Second League. Не got hs 
chance in representative football in 1906-07, when he 
was called in as a substitute for Colin Veitch for the 
Professionals v. Amateurs. He did so well that h 
place in the South team against the North was assured, 
and his three“ caps followed. Last season he gained 
three“ caps ” for the third time, and captained Bristol 
City, the runners-up for the F.A. Cup. Wedlock s 
small but sturdy, and for energy, pluck, and keenness 
he is absolutely without a superior. 

WINDHIDGE (Chelsea).—4nside-leff. Born at Small 
Heath, this clever dribbler played with the local club 
before going to Chelsea, where he is a great favourite. 
He played for the South in 1907-08, and a brilliart 
display fully entitled him to the “caps” against 
Ireland, Wales, and Scotland which followed. Last 
season he again played for the South and against 
Ireland, but he was not seen at his best, апа was 
afterwards displaced һу а plaver of more thrustful 
methods. One of the most skilful dribblers of the 
day. 

V. J. WOODWARD (Tottenham Hotspur).— 775 s1d»- 
right. 'The Enzlish captain is one of the most popular 
players in the Kingdom. An Essex man by birth, he 
played for Chelmsford before going to Tottenham 
Hotspur. He has a wonderful collection of '' caps " 
gained since 1903, when he played in all three Inter- 
nationals. He has played in а dozen Internationais 
proper, nany amateur Internationals. and numerous 
trial games. Last season he captained the English 
amateurs in the Olympic games, the South against the 
North, England against Ireland and Wales, and the 
English League against the Scottish League, besides 
helping his club to gain promotion to the First League. 
He was not quite sound for the match against Scotland, 
and preferred not to take any risks and possibly 
handicap his side. As a centre-forward or inside-right 
he is without a superior, relying entirely on hís mar- 
vellous skil, and taking hard knocks with even 
temper. 
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The Taming of Reamer. 


By REGINALD H. POOLE. 


(Illustrated by W. RAINEY, R.L) 
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% The Prefect turned round at once. Who threw that ? ' "—See next page. 
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PART II. 


AMO many ancient customs at Millwood 

was one to the effect that two prefects 
should walk up and down the top corridor 
each afternoon (halves excepted) for fifteen 
or twenty minutes before afternoon school. 
The form rooms on this particular corridor 
were always locked during the recess, and 
the object of the prefects' visit was to pre- 
serve quietness and order among those boys 
whos» anxiety to be in time brought them 
early to the classroom doors. 

It was surprising to see the number of 
boys who were waiting there long before the 
appointed time ; not only those whose form 
room was on that corridor. but others from 
the corridor below. It was the only excite- 
ment which offered itself on the days when 
there was afternoon school. Presently the 
cry would come: *'Pre-e-e-fects ! " and. 
marching in stately manner, came the two 
elect. They walked together half the length 
of the corridor, then separated, one turning 
back and the other going on. For the fol- 
lowing twenty minutes the pair did sentry 
duty. 

This custom provided the Lower and 
Middle Schools with a large amount of 
amus»ment. The prefects wore caps similar 
to those of the masters, and the great game 
was to wait until the prefect had passed and 
then let go with a paper pellet. This was 
terrifically risky and exciting. If this game 
was beyond your powers (and only the 
bravest dared attempt it) the next good 
thing was to cause as much row as possible. 
Anything, in fact, which would annoy the 
prefects on duty was considered good s 

Reamer was standing with others lined 
up against the corridor wall one afternoon, 
when Ridgway and Hemming- Browne came 
on the scene in their official capacity. Аз 
a prefect Hemming-Browne was useless. 
He was & somewhat small, weak-looking 
fellow, head bent forward, inclined to be 
slightly round of shoulders, and his general 
look of inalertness was heightened by the 
fact that he wore eyeglasses. He walked 
along аз majestically as possible. but he 
looked very tame by the side of Ridgway, 
captain of the school Wherever Ridgway 
was order reigned, but the fun was furious 
round Hemming-Browne во long as Ridgway 
had his back turned. 

Just as Hemming-Browne passed where 
Reamer stood, a paper ball caught him on 
the ear. The Brio turned round at once. 

Who threw that? 

Everyone appeared equally surprised and 
equally innocent. They looked at the 
prefect in mild wonder. But Hemming- 
Browne settled on Reamer as looking less 
innocent than the rest. Moreover, Reamer 
had already established a reputation. 

“ You threw that, Reamer ? he asked 
sharply. 

Reamer was feeling particularly annoyed 
that afternoon, and at such times he was 
apt to develop a certain lazy insolence. 
When the prefect asked the question, Reamer 
merely smiled in a sarcastic manner, but 
returned no answer. Hemming - Browne 
took the silence as proof of guilt and deter- 
mined to show his authority. 

* Do me fifty lines, Reamer—and before 
preparation school to-morrow night.“ 

Reamer changed his smile to the cool 
insolent stare which was one of his charac- 
teristics. 

“ I shall not," he drawled. 

“What! Reamer—I—I shall double 
them if you are not more careful." 

“Do what you like," returned Reamer 
lazily, but Hemming- Browne had passed on. 
Whether he had heard or not does not 
matter. He was certainly afraid of exercis. 
ing his authority further. 


hd 


He remembered the lines, however, and 
two days later sent for Reamer to inquire 
why they had not been delivered. 

* You had some lines for me, Reamer,” 


he said when the independent youth arenes 


into his study. 

„Oh,“ was all that Reamer answered. 

“Yes. Where are they?” Hemming- 
Browne was irritated by the manner of the 
Fourth-former. 

They are not done—and I guess they 
are not likely to be done. Anything else 
you wish to know, Browne ? " 

“What! Do you mean—— Do vou 
Look here, Reamer, you must under- 
stand that when I give you lines they must 
be done." 

The prefect was touched ; he had a certain 
amount of dignity, and he meant at all costs 
to preserve it now. 

“So?” drawled Reamer. He had a little 
stock of phrases which he used specially for 
the purpose of annoving others. I'll 
think about it, Browne," and without waiting 
for the prefect to recover from his astonish- 
ment, Reamer walked away. 

Reamer's point of view was that he had 
done nothing to deserve the lines, therefore 
he had no intention of doing them. What 
right had Hemming-Browne to give him 
lines just as he pleased ? 

Hemming-Browne  naturaly saw the 
matter in а different light, and when the 
lines did not appear during the next two 
days he reported the whole story to the 
prefects’ meeting. 

The result was that Reamer received an 
invitation to attend before the prefects at 
a certain hour. The message was sent 
through his form master. who expressed the 
hope that Reamer was not getting into 
trouble. 

“ Oh no, sir,“ Reamer answered. Later 
on he discussed the advisability of accepting 
the invitation at all with young Norton, 


who shared his study. 
Norton gasped. 1 should think you 
jolly well would go. Why, man, they'd 


play merry war with you if you didn’t 


turn up. I expect you wil have & warm 
time as it is.’ 
All right; I don't mind. Ill drop in 


and see what they want.” 

He went—five minutes late—and found 
the prefects in solemn conclave. At the 
head of the table sat Ridgway, who was a 
man of action. 

“Want me?” asked Reamer, 
pleasantly indolént manner. 

* We do," said Ridgway. “ І understand 
you were given lines some three or four days 
ago by one of the prefects. Have those 
lines been written?“ 

“No.” answered Reamer simply. For 
the moment he was unnerved by Ridgway's 
manner. 

“Oh! When are you thinking of doing 
them, may I ask? Ridgway was merely 
playing with him now. 

` I never thought of doing them at all." 

This was altogether too much for the 
captain. He pushed his chair back and 
stood up quickly. 

“ What do you mean ? " he blazed. 

Reamer had fully recovered his self- 
possession. He answered Ridgway quite 
coolly. 

* [ did nothing; therefore I am not going 
to do lines—either for Browne or for you." 

It requires a few years’ experience at 
Millwood to grasp the colossal cheek of this 
reply. It was enormouc. To a man of 
Ridgway’s stamp it was beyond compr.- 
hension. 

“Ah!” He looked at the other prefects. 
There was a pause for a few seconds until 

Holland rose. He had grasped the situa- 
tion. 


in his 
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“ Yes, Holland, in 
Thanks," said Ridgway. 

Reamer also began to realise the situation. 

“Now, Reamer,” Ridgway went оп. 
"I dont know what school you attended 
before coming here, but at Millwood there 
is only one way. 

What that way was Reamer fully under- 
stood for the first time in a very few minutes. 
Ridgway made no mistake, and the other 
prefects saw that Reamer did not interfere. 

When it was over Reamer stood up and 
faced them, but he looked only at Hemming- 
Browne. 

„II- I'll pay vou back! ГИ pay you 
back for this!" he gasped. He was 
trembling with passion, his hands were 
clenched, and his face was strangely white 
save for two bright red spots which gradually 
spread as he stood before them. 

“You can go, Reamer,’ said Ridgway 
quietly, and without another word Reamer 
went. 

"What а frightful kid!” 
Holland. 

“He will need some licking into shape." 
Ridgway answered. Keep your eye on 
him, Browne. 

Reamer went straight to his own study. 
Later, Frank Norton told some of his friends 
what had occurred there. 

“I never saw a fellow so wild," said 
Norton. He came in like a Jamaica 
earthquake, kicked over & chair and sent 
the table banging against the wall, upsetting 
the ink all over the show. Then he put his 
foot through the little wicker chair of his 
own. That will patch up, I expect, but he'll 
have to shell out for some more ornaments. 
Threw himself on the sofa like a lunatic and 
simply called Hemining- Browne every name 
you can think of." 

* What was wrong ? " some one asked. 

"I don't know. He was too jolly mad 
to tell me. I left him there gasping out, 
‘TU pay him back! Oh! ГЇ pay him 
back ! and every time he said it he kicked 
the sofa. I thought it was time to clear, 
but if any of you fellows are insured, go up 
and have a quiet chat with him." 

“No, thanks. I say, there will be some 
fun over this. Reamer is a demon, you 
know. He will go for Hemming-Browne 
without a doubt. ч 

“He will," answered Norton with con- 
viction. And he knew Reamer better than 
anyone else in the school. 


(To be continued.) 
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ILES rode homeward slowly апа 
thoughtfully, being, in truth, not at 

all well pleased at the turn which events had 
taken. For the first time he had gone to 
the market-town armed and equipped like 
a gentleman with sword and pistols and 


spurs. Now he was beating an ignominious: 


retreat for fear he should be called upon 
to use his weapons. But he was neither 
vain enough nor foolish enough to think 
that in so doing he was not acting wisely. 
One arm, however stout, and one heart, 
however brave, were no match for an angry 
mob ílushed with rage and smarting with 
grief because evil tidings had but lately 
reached them. 

It was an added bitterness that, not- 
withstanding his loyalty to the King, he 
must needs flee from those who were also 
loyal He was hated because of his father, 
for so the people of Cray in the Wold visited 
the sins of the father upon the child. 
Neither had he had leisure to inquire of 
what nature were the evil tidings, so con- 
cerned had Harry Quilter been for his 
safety. And that the innkeeper harboured 

oung Merton at all in these days was in 
is favour, since by so doing he ran some 
risk of losing his own popularity. 

He rode along dejectedly with bowed 
head and knew not at all that two bright 
eyes were watching him, and not without 
admiration of his slender figure and of the 
martial grace set off by the accoutrements 
of war. Thus, or somewhat thus, had Rachel 
seen him in her dreams, albeit prouder and 
happier. This was not the conquering hero 
of her dreams, and yet there was enough 
resemblance to make her heart beat faster 
and to bring the rich colour to her checks. 

Since the day when Penderell had told 
her of the attack on Giles, and how he had 
kept at bay two armed men, and he only 
with a riding-whip, almost until her father 
had come to his rescue, she had thought 
more tenderly of him, pitying him because 
he was wounded, and pitying herself be- 
cause her dreams seemed likely never to 
come true. 

As she stood by the stile which leads 
across the fields by a short path from the 
main road to Boscobel, she caught her first 
glimpse of Giles, and, drawing back within 
shelter of the hedge, she watched him come 
slowly towards her. She was in some doubt 
whether she would speak to him or let him 
p on without observing her presence, as 

e seemed like to do. 

But as he came almost level with the 
stile she lifted her long white kerchief and 
let the wind carry it out suddenly towards 
the hizh road. 

The horse took fright and sprang to the 
other side of the highway, and Rachel had 
only time to note with admiration the firm 
seat in the saddle and the confident mastery 
of the rider when she felt Giles’s eyes 
looking down upon her with a gaze half- 
appealing, half-defiant. He brought the 
horse, still frightened and curvetting, to 
where she stood, a little withdrawn into 
the shade of the hedge. 

"Good day to you, Rachel," he said, 
with his hat in his hand, bowing to her over 
his horse's neck. 

She made him а little curtsey—2 re- 
miniscence of their old make-believes when 
he was come back from the wars and she 
waited to receive him. 

"Good day and good luck, Giles," she 


CHAPTER IX.—RACHEL PENDERELL. 


answered, smiling, 
filling her cheeks. 

" "Tis a good omen surely when you say 
good luck," he made answer, eyeing her 
wistfully enough. Till a moment ago I 
would have sworn that good luck and I 
had said farewell for ever.“ 

" And prithee what has changed your 
thoughts in so short a time?” she asked 
coyly, turning away her face. 

"A cruel maiden that once was kind 
and who, if luck will come back again, may 
be kind again. Have you forgotten our 
dreams, Rachel ? ” 

" Nay, that I have not," she returned 
quickly, nor yet that they were dreams 
and nothing more. When I awoke I knew 
bes iil they were only dreams, and still 
—sti 2. 

She broke off and her lip trembled. 

"What would you say. Rachel?" he 
asked gently. “What would you say of 
your dreams after that you awoke ? " 

There is naught to say, only that they 
were dreams, and yet they were very real 
and very sweet to think on after I knew 
them to be dreams and nothing more. 
Many things have happened since then.” 

Aye, many things,” he agreed bitterly. 

The sound of his voice smote her heart. 

One cannot be always happy," she said 
with a trite philosophy. My father told 
me that you had been wounded coming 
from the market. І pray the wound is 
healed.” 

“Twas but a scratch and I had for- 
gotten it. Your father beat ой the rascals.” 

" And so you go armed," she broke in, 
her eyes on the sword and pistols. ‘ Why, 
'tis better so. The times are parlous even 
for peaceable folk." 

He winced at her words. 

" | am not so greatly in love with peace 
to choose it at all hazards," he retorted, 
" and so I have a man's desire to be even 
with my enemy. Yet to-day for the first 
time I went armed to Cray in the Wold 
and left it like a craven.” 

Like a craven!” she echoed, her face 
a little blanched. °“ Like a craven ? " 

" Aye, so it was, since Master Harry 
Quilter jostled me from the town for fear 
your father could no longer protect me," 
he said with a bitter laugh. 

"What had you done ?” she asked, her 
blue eyes wide open. 

" Naught but sell my fathers corn, as 
any yokel might have done, and been none 
the worse thought of," he rejoined; " but 
people were angry, Master Quilter said, 
because evil tidings had reached them, and 
he was loth for my mother's sake that my 
blood should be shed to ease their smart. 
So I have come back with my sword 
sheathed and my pistols still cold. "Twas 
not thus in your dream, Rachel.” 

Not once only had she herself reproached 
him, but now she quickly defended him 
from his own reproaches. 

“Twas no craven's part to shun a con- 
flict with so many," she answered in & low 
sweet voice which was like balm to Giles's 
wounded self-esteem. Forgive me if I 
have wronged you in word; I pray you 
to believe that I have never wronged you 
in thought. My father told me how brave 
you were—so brave that he wished again 
for the hundredth time that—that you had 
chosen differently.” 

“ The choice of a clod's life ів not mine, 


aware of the colour 


Rachel.“ he answered sadly, “‘ nor would 
it be mine if I were free to choose. Some 
day you will understand how the bird with 
the clipt wing longs to soar and fly and 
durst not.” 

‘“ And the evil tidings, what were they?“ 
she asked eagerly, “ though, alas! we are 
ill used to any other.” 

“That I cannot tell,” Giles answered, 
“ for Master Quilter was too er to be 
rid of my presence to give me leisure to 
make inquiry.” 

The clatter of hoofs on the dry road 
startled them. Looking towards Cray in 
the Wold, they saw a group of horsemen 
galloping towards them. 

" Begone, Rachel, and God keep you!" 
exclaimed Giles, drawing his sword. 

" Nay," she cried, but you, you are іп 
more danger than I. Flee while there is yet 
time. I fear me that a great calamity has 
befallen. Flee! Oh, flee. Giles!” 

But Giles laughed recklessly. 

“ І have fled once to-day and that is 
enough. Shall I play the craven again 
and your sweet eyes noting my shame ? " 

With tightened rein he sat in the saddle 
awaiting the horsemen, while Rachel for an 
instant covered her eyes. 

" Neither shall I flee," she whispered, 
uncovering her eyes, her face having be- 
come pale and resolute. 

But Giles did not hear her. He was 
watching the horsemen bearing down upon 
him. They were almost upon him when 
he recognised at their head William Реп- 
derell Seeing Giles they slackened speed 
and Giles lowered the point of his sword. 
Penderell drew rein beside him, waving 
the others back. 

" Get you home, lad, and quickly!” he 
cried — then in a lower voice he added, 
and see to the barring of your doors, for 
many desperate spirits will be about to- 
night. Give admittance to none, neither 
provoke any, for 0 5 blood has been 
spilt already. Get you home, lad, and that 
speedily, for the King's army has been 
worsted and many are angry thereat. Get 


Jou home, lad." 


A glimmer of white hurrying through 
the fields towards Boscobel caught Giles’s 
eye. Rachel was safe. He hesitated a 
moment, desiring to learn further tidings, 
but Penderell had no leisure to answer 
him. He and the rest of the troop rode 
on, and Giles, putting spurs to his horse, 
followed them. 

They turned down the road leading to 
Boscobel, and Giles, his mind a prey to 
many conflicting emotions, rode on towards 
Willow Dean. 
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(из had lit а fire of driftwood and sea- 

wrack on the bieldy side of & sandhill 
by Mermaid Cove, and when we sighted him 
he was on his knees roasting a bright-scaled 
sillock in the glowing embers. 

Life on such an island as Fladdivore does 
not afford much variety in the way of food, 
but at this season fish and fowl were to be 
had a-plenty ; shellfish was not scarce, and 
& diligent search among the verdure of the 
machars would occasionally add sorrel and 
other herbs as garnishing: besides which, 
our board could make a modest boast of oat- 
meal farls, cheese, potato-scones, and even & 
little biscuit and bread. These latter had 
been procured in this wise : 

One starry night, before the accident to the 
Guillemot, Colin and I made & nocturnal 
raid on Rudha Hunish. Sailing across, we 
landed below the quay, opposite what Colin 
is pleased to designate his bothy — i. e. 
the but-and-ben cottage which, as a rule, 
he habitates. Here I laid hands on every- 
thing portable, loading up the boat, and we 
bore away for Fladdivore in the early dawn, 


without anyone being the wiser, so far as we 


knew. 

[On this historic occasion, it might be well 
to add, I seized the opportunity of nailing 
to the yett-gate of my guardian's castle 
the following notice, or, ап it please you, 
PROCLAMATION : 


“ TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


“This is to announce that I, the undersigned 
«Hon.) Rorie Ronaleyn McFoy, have taken 
French Leave of Colonel Trodday and Castle 
Rudha Hunish, with intent to FEND FOR 
MYSELF. Noone is to trouble himself about 
me; anyone attempting to find my where- 
abouts is warned to LET EVERY HER- 
RING HING BY ITS AIN TAIL, otherwise 
to MIND HIS OWN BUSINESS. By 
order. 

(Signed) Rorre RoNALEYN McFov." 


You chuckled hugely over the composing 
and nailing up of this impudent missive, 
didn't you, Rorie Ronaleyn Me Foy? Ehui / 
you have squirmed and called yourself all 
manner of fools since. The Colonel trounced 
you soundly for it, and serve you jolly well 
right ! Never again !—ezxpertentia docet 
stultos. | 

Ав I was saying, when Fiongal and I 
came up by Mermaid Cove, there was Colin 
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roasting a sillock on a beach fire. He didn’t 
look round, though he must have heard us 
coming. He was all wrapped up in the 
cooking. When we hove alongside he was 
skewering the fish with a pointed stick, 
turning it on the coals, and croaking out 
as he did so an old kelp-burner's chanty : 


“The herring lo'ea the merry moonlight, 
The mackerel lo'es the wind, 
But the sillock lo'es the fisberlad’s song, 
For she comes of а gentle kind." 


* Come and hae your denner, Master 
Rorie," says he, taking & pinch of pepper 
from а paper poke lying near, and dusting 
the sizzling dainty therewith. 

“* Denner for three the day, Colin, тап!” 
I announced slyly, in the vernacular. 

He swung round, his face all aglow with 
the fire, and flung up his hands. Fri / 
Michty ! tho lassie here yit / " 

He gave Fiongal a long stare over his old 
horn specs, took off the specs, cleaned 
them frantically, put them on, had another 
long stare (through them this time), and 
finally button-holed me excitedly: °“ But 
I saw the white steamboat mysel’, Rorie 
lad !—saw it sail for the Aird thirty meenits 
since. An’—an’ what's the lass here for, 
ауа?” 

“ Willy-nilly," I chuckled. “ Willy-nilly 
she’s here. She's laft behind, Colin Gabbart, 
and it's for us to give her the rale old Hieland 
welcome. Put another sillock on the fire, 
man, for we're baith forfoughen and fair 
famished.” 

“ Weel, weel,” mumbled Colin, tugging 
at his scrubby beard. “ Dod !—this beats 
a !” and there he stood, clean dumbaized, 
looking round at sea, air, and sand, as if 
begging them for explanation. 

“ Oh, Mr. Gabbart," said Fiongal quickly, 
“1—1 do hope I'm not in the way! 
couldn’t help it, you see. I came ashore to 
bathe: no one knew; and they’ve gone 
off and left me. They'll soon come back, I'm 
sure, and meantime I won’t trouble you a 
bit, honest injun ! ” 

** Hoots, lass 1 cried Colin whole-heartedly, 
* never mention it. Sit ye down, my bairn, 
and dinnae fash yoursel. It iss a good 
day we see you here— bless your bonnie 
face ! " 

** Hi, look vou, Colin ! " I shouted. “ You 
and your bonnie faces! The provender's 
burning! and the sillock's hinder end, 
indeed, was beginning to glow like a red-hot 
cinder. 

Colin made & dive to the rescue of the 
fish, and Fiongal laughed to see his comical 
look of dismay when he saw its glowing 
tail ‘‘Michty me! michty me !—this beats 
a’ ! ,9 
“ Now,” said I, gyrating round and poking 
about, what's on the menu to-day ? 
Sillocks, potato-scones, cheese—and what's 
this? A young solan-goose, by all that's 
wonderful! Did you snare it, Colin ? " 

Ou, ay, Master Rorie," says he, with 
pardonable pride. It wass catched іп yon 
snare I set on the Heathery Knowe—yon 
snare you said wasnae worth a boddle." 

This was а back-slap for me. I had been 
saying all manner of things against this 
snare for & week past, as being & very 
clumsy and useless contrivance. I made 
hasty retribution: °“ Oh, Colin. then I take 
back all I said! You are a prince of fowlers.“ 


The old man chuckled hugely over his 
little triumph as he arranged the dinner 
things He had spread a square of sail-cloth 
on the sand by way of tablecloth. Оп this 


.were & couple of enamelled mugs and a 


battered baling-tin, all unpleasantly sharp 
at the rim, which served us in lieu of 
crockery. The cheese, scones, and ot her 
edibles of a perishable nature were stored at 
hand in a wooden biscuit-box. Jack-knives 
formed our sole cutlery ; forks we disdained. 
A few large scallop-shells did duty as plates 
For liquid refreshment we depended on a 
small cask of limejuice diluted with rain- 
water; and, taking it all in all, we didn’t fare 
badly. 

“ Here, Fiongal.“ said I. sit you down 
on the biscuit-box, and Colin will give you 
your rations. I’m going off to change my 
things—back in a minute." 

With that I scurried off among the dunes, 
leaving the two together. I had begun to 
feel uncomfortable in my wet toggery. А 
short run took me to the cave. Crawling in, 
I stripped, rubbed myself down, and spread 
the wet things out in the sun to dry. Then 
I donned an antique pair of trousers be- 
longing to Colin (fearfully large they were— 
they might have fitted a rhinoceros—with 
great, fearsome patches !), wriggled into а 
worsted “ jumper " of my own which I had 
laid by for the day as being too warm, and 
raced back to the feast with all speed. 

When I sighted the others I couldn’t help 
grinning. There sat Fiongal on the lime. 
Juice cask, drawing on a pair of socks that 
Colin had knitted, and there knelt the proud 
stocking-knitter near by, admiring his handi- 
work on the girl's fair legs ! 

The two chattered like a pair of magpies 
A sort of benignant father-and-motherly 
look had overspread the old man's features. 
A stranger, with this scene before him, 
would never have guessed that Colin was 
what he was—a rough-bred sailor and an 
old bachelor—for he beamed at Fiongal as 
if she were his own daughter, а daughter he 
was most awfully proud of. 

Oh, Colin, how clever of you!” the girl 
was saying. To think of а man making 
these things! Such good-for-nothings they 
all are (Oh, I know !); а lazy, do- not hing 
set—that's what my mother says—only fit 
to wax their silly old moustaches and smoke 
their horrid old pipes and cigarettes! All 
except you, Colin: you should have been 
born a girl, like me!“ 

“ And what about те? " I cut in. 

She turned, and burst into a wild peal of 

merriment at my new garb. “ Oh, you /” 
she said scornfully, shaking the tears of 
laughter from her eyes, you're only a little 
boy." 
" Little boy yourself!" I shouted in- 
сапа. “ And anyway, I don't wax my 
moustache, for I haven't got one, алпа I 
don't smoke—so there! 

" But you will when you grow big,’’ she 
retorted. 

How can you tell, Miss Know-all ? ” I 
jeered. ‘‘ Have you the second sight? And 
look at this old hypocrite," I cried, pointing 
a denouncing finger at the innocent-looking 
Colin. “ He smokes, and takes snuff into 
the bargain ! ” 

don't believe it!“ 

Don't you ?—well " I darted at 
Colin, took him in the flank, and before he 
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could prevent me I had filched his sneeshin’- 
box from his back pocket, thrust it under 
Fiongal’s nose, and touched the lid spring. 
Click ! went the box as it opened, and back 
went Fiongal, clawing the air and sneezing 
like anything 


“ Oh !—atichoo ! atichoo /—you wretch of 


a boy! Atichoo /—I'll slap your face for 
that! Uh, uh, atich—Oh—atichoo / " 


ha!" I laughed, evading her, 
that's what I call a practical demonstra- 
tion. That's what I——’”’ (Here Colin seized 
me and tilted me adroitly across his knee.) 
* Now, Colin Gabbart, leave me alone! If 
you spank me like that I'1l1—— ! "' 

" Oh, look here!—look here!" cried 
Fiongal, the other fish is burning! Come 
and look to it, Colin, or our dinner's spoilt.” 

At that we all fell laughingly on the 
edibles. I halved a sillock with Fiongal, 
and we ate it with our fingers, unashamed, 
and licked them afterwards. Then Colin 
dished up the piéce de résistance, the young 
solan-goose, in a large scallop-shell. It was 
a small but noble bird, tasting quite as fishy 
and oily as the sillock, and very satisfying 
to famished islanders. I had the starboard 
wing, I remember, and as Colin handed it 
to me he warned me very solemnly not to 
get any grease spots on the trousers I was 
wearing—his trousers, mark уоп! 

“ Here, lad," he said, ‘‘ tak’ this and 
spread it across your knees: a gentleman 
like you should always wear a napakin at 
meals, should ye по’? " 

This“ was a square piece of paper that 
had been lying in the sand near the fire. 

“ Bother trousers and napkins!” І 

wled, with my mouth full; but Colin 
insisted on spreading the paper over my 
knees nevertheless. 

Then a strange thing happened. I glance 
casually down at the paper one minute, and 
see a blank of white ; I take another mouth- 
ful of solan and glance down again, and 
there, as I live, were written characters 
appearing here and there on the paper, in 
юва ded characters on the white 
ground ! 

I rubF?d my eyes and looked again. Yes, 
on the paper written letters and words were 
slowly appearing; as if traced by an invisible 
hand. Had I gone crazy? It was as if a 
spirit with a viewless quill were leaning over 
my shoulder and tracing letters here and 
there over the paper, in red ink—in blood ! 
I sat speechless, with the solan's wing to my 
mouth, rooted to the spot, watching the 
characters form. Fiongal's voice came to me 
in a horror-stricken whisper, as if from far 


away. Oh, Rorie! what's wrong? You 
look aw/ul. Have you indigestion—or 
what? 


“ Look ! look ! " I managed to articulate, 
pointing to the paper. She looked, and in- 
stantly became as fascinated as myself. 
The letter had grown into a connected series 
of words written in а big, bold hand, but 
words quite meaningless to me. Fiongal, 
however, seemed to understand them, for 
she repeated each in a whisper, as if reading 
them to herself. Still this didn't enlighten 
me, for they belonged to a foreign language. 

Tell me," I gasped, “‘ what they mean." 

It's a letter,” she answered, “ a queer 
letter in Spanish. Listen, and I'll put it into 
English." And she read out the following, 
or something very similar : 


Order to Madame Fallas.—SECRET. 


" DEAR MADAME, 

“ Hurry to Santiago de Cuba immediatel 
and board the steamship Atlantas, whic 
leaves for England on the 16th. You will 
find among the first-class passengers a 
military-looking gentleman of about forty- 
five, with grey beard and deep scar on rigbt 
cheek. He travels with a lady, his wife, 
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formerly. . . and her daughter, a girl of 
eleven years. Heis...... and is the bearer 
of important documents, which will do much 
harm to our Government if safely delivered 
іп a certain quarter. It is your duty, madame, 
to secure these documents, and | order you 
to strain every nerve to attain this end. Get 
at his despatch-box by some means, but 
use discretion. Fail me at your peril. I shall 
forward further particulars and follow you 
later in person. Keep me well informed. 
DE SILVA. 


* N.B.—I have specially chartered the 
schooner San Felipe for this business. It 
lies in readiness in the West Quay of Ard- 
rossan Harbour in the Firth of Clyde. Send 
all further communications to me there, c/o 
Captain Cosmelli. " 


This was all very queer, as you'll admit, 
but so far as Rorie McFoy was concerned it 
might have been so much Greek. The paper 
gave me a sort of horror, for its mysterious 
writing seemed like witchcraft. I was about 
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to cast it from me, when Fiongal uttered an 
exclamation. 

" Rorie, it's the fire that's made the 
writing come like that ! Hold it nearer and 

ou'll see.” 

I held the paper closer to the blaze of our 
beach fire, near which I was seated, and 
verily it was so. "The increased heat made 
the characters much more distinct, and 
brought out additional ones. 

Now, notice two blanks in the missive as 
given above—the first a short, the second а 
longer one. Well, as I held the paper so that 
it almost touched the glowing embers, lo, 
these blanks were filled in ; and as I realised 
what the additions were, I don't think I'd 
have shown greater astonishment had the 
heavens started falling ! 

For in the first space, written so plainly 
that he who ran might read, was the name 
Donna Zuniga,” and in the second. Senor 
the Colonel Trodday, of Rudha Hunish, 
Scotland.“ 

(To be continued.) 
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“FORT SHREWSBURY.” 


CHAPTER III.—LAST DAYS AT 


ND now we are going to take this tale out 
of the hero's hands and tell it ourselves. 


As we have already discovered, Lieutenant 
Richard Bullen—to give him his full title— 
was cut out for his work. and nobody knew 
this better than the two boys. They simply 
worshipped him. 

And no wonder. 

When he was fit to do so he walked out 
with them. He was their constant com- 
panion, and. as his strength returned, becume 
their leader. 

What a man he was! He told them the 
name of every tree, animal, and bird in the 
district. He showed them the very latest 
dodges of trapper, scout, and redskin. In 
short, the lessons they were taught in those 
few weeks were lessons which they never 
forgot, and which, as we shall see, were 
of great value to them later on in their 
lives. 

The Scout’s stay could not last for ever, 
and duty now called him back to the Fort. 
After talking the matter over with his host, 
he decided to make for the big township of 
Grahamsville. From that place trading 
purties frequently visited the fort, and he 
proposed to join one of them. 

The“ good-bye " was а sad one, and poor 
Dick vainly tried to keep a stiff upper lip. 
The boys were naturally a bit glum. 

However, the Scout got clear away at last. 
He was well mounted on a sturdy cob, and 
Mr. Gavin, with the two boys, accompanied 
him for the first few miles of the way. 


Eighteen months went by, and on a fine 
fresh evening two young horsemen were 
cantering along the banks of the lake near 
the farmstead of- Laughing Water." They 
were Fred and Jack Gavin. Suddenly a 
third horseman made his appearance on the 
opposite edge of the lake. 

That's William Powell after the colts,” 
said Jack, as they still rode forward. 

Not he !—old Powell rides like a sack 
of meal; he couldn’t ride like that. Who 
can it be? He's coming round.” 

The mysterious stranger was making direct 
for the two boys. Fred was right ; the man 
rode like a circus clown. As he cantered 
up to them he used both hands to get some- 
thing from his saddle- bag. 

Are you Master Gavin ? ” he said. 

“ Yes! my name's Gavin," answered Fred, 
in а tone which was meant to show the 
stranger that he wasn't а bit afraid. 

„Here's a letter for your father, young 
man," he continued. 

„We'll take you to the farm, if you like," 
and the three rode quietly back along the 
bank. 

They had gone about a hundred yards, 
with nothing said, when Jack, who had been 
eyeing the man very carefully, could contain 
hims elt no longer. 

" You don't mean to say you come from 
Fort Shrewsbury ? You're not Bun di 

Looks often speak louder than words, 
and, with a boy shaking each hand, Sergeant 
Bunny Burke smiled from ear to ear. He 
knew at once that he had found the place 
he wanted. He didn't tell the boys what his 
orders had been, but there's no harm in our 
knowing that Dick Bullen had said to him. 
* Strike due south for about thirty miles ; 
then make for Black Lake country. The 
farm is called Laughing Water’; you won't 
find the name on the front gate, but if you 
run across the two finest boys you've ever 
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seen since you left the old country—that's 
it!" 

Bunny, who was, of course, heartily 
welcomed, carried the news of the death of 
the Governor of the Fort. "The letter was 
from Sir Morton Campbell, the Director of 
the “ Great Bear " Trading Company, and 
it offered the late Governor's post to Mr. 
Gavin. Bunny was to take his answer. 


Another three months, and again there 
is excitement at " Laughing Water." Six 
loaded waggons, ready horsed, stand in the 
farm clearing. with a crowd assembled round 
them. ‘The crowd consists chietly of rough 
farm hands and trappers, but here and there 
are mounted men wearing grey slouch hats 
which have two letters woven into the bands. 
The letters are “ G.S," which stand for 
Grey's Scouts.“ The stir is due to the 
fact that Mr. Gavin is to be the new Governor 
of Fort Shrewsbury, and is about to be 
escorted to his post by Dick Bullen, who is 
just now as proud as a Field Marshal. 


There were again many hand-shakes and 
not a few tears when the waggons moved off. 
These incidents somewhat delayed the start, 
but there was no time to lose. and when once 
fairly on their way the train of waggons made 
good progress. In fact. so well did the 
horses stick to their work that by nightfall 
the party had arrived on the outskirts of the 
Indian country. 

This was not the first time that Dick 
Bullen and his men had slept out of doors. 
With one of them on watch, it had always 
been safe for the rest to sleep. But to-night 
matters were a bit different. and few men 
could have penetrated their line of sentries, 
so skilfully were they placed. 

All went well until the fifth day. Dick 
had had his scouts out all day, for the country 
bore a bad reputation, and, with a view to 
reaching the territory of some friendly 
Indians, the horses had been driven hard. 
Everybody felt а bit tired. Without a 
moment's warning the driver of the leading 
waggon pulled his team up to a dead halt. 
Dick was at his side in a moment. 

“ How now, Dixon? 

The man addressed was a typical back- 
woodsman, with eyes that might see through 
а mountain. He pointed to а hill which 
rose from the plateau a mile in front of them. 

“Tut!” said Dick, as he raised his 
glasses; why couldn't they go some other 
way ? Better wait a bit, eh?“ 

The sudden stoppage brought Mr. Gavin 
to the front. 

“Nothing much, sir,” said Bullen, in 
response to his anxious inquiry; only a 
hunting party ; we can follow in an hour or 
so. Dixon, bring your waggon behind the 
trees a bit." 

Joo late, sir. They've seen ив!” 

Bullen's glasses were up again. 

Dixon was quite right. The redskins— 
some thirty or forty in number—had halted, 
and were unloading the game from the 
saddles. A loaded waggon was too big a 
prize to leave behind. At any rate, it was 
worth more than a few deer and waterfowl. 

The redskins could be seen to unload the 
game from their horses’ backs, and to 
tighten their saddle-girths. They then de- 
liberately turned and rode in the direction 
of the waggons. 

But where was Bunny ? 

A puff of smoke and the crack of a rifle 
on the Indians’ right answers this question. 
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Another report on the left provea that 
Bullen has not been asleep. His Scouts are 
out and very wide awake. 

The shots were replied to by the Indians, 
who. however, seemed taken aback by the 
unexpected reception. 

Then all was quiet. A moment later 
Bunny came in at a gallop, followed by the 
other out posts. 

Bunny was а bit serious when he told his 
chief that the enemy possessed about twenty 
rifles. 

It took precisely three minutes to put the 
ladies in a safe place and prepare for an 
attack ; but so skilfully did the Indians 
advance that nothing could be seen of them 
for some time. Even old Johnny Nixon, 
who was nicknamed “ Round-the-Corner,”’ 
could not discover their whereabouts for 
some time. Bullen crept round his defences 
and told the men his plans. Ammunition 
was not over-plentiful, and it would be 
necessary to be very careful with it. 

Johnny Nixon's next venture was more 
successful, and after screwing about on his 
stomach for twenty minutes he came back 
with the startling news that the Indians were 
all round the unfortunate waggons, and only 
about a quarter of a mile otf. This had not 
been anticipated, but the waggons were 
laagered in a strong position, and everybody 
was on the look-out. 

The quietness was hard to bear, but a 
man is not worth much if he does not know 
how to wait. lf the Indians could have 
taken a peep into the waggons and scen the 
determined faces in there, they would most 
likely have gone home with their game. 

It will be remembered that the redskins 
had only seen one waggon. They naturally 
reasoned that forty mounted men with 
twenty rifles could well afford to attack at 
once, even though their horses were tired 
after а dav's hunting. 

Thanks to Johnny Nixon's smar iness, the 
Fort Shrewsbury party, though. startled, 
were not put off their guard when wild 
whoops came from all quarters, and twenty 
or thirty redskins rode into sight. 

The warriors were surprised to find six 
waggons when they expected one. They 
were more than surprised when, a second or 
so later, the Scouts presented them with a 
salutation of bullets. 

With splendid courage the Indians calmly 
returned the volley, and then rode to cover. 
It was evident that they knew how to use 
their rifles. Poor Jack had the misfortune to 
be hit in the shoulder by a big buffalo bullet. 

Then came the testing time. Nothing 
was seen of the enemy for half an hour. 

Fred knelt at Bunny's side. The Scout’s 
eyes glittered with the strain as he scanned 
every inch of the ground. Now and then 
his eyelids quivered, and he raised his ritle 
and took a quick aim. 

“ The serpents!” he growled, they're 
crawling! Some of 'em won't want their 
legs апу more! Then silence again. 

See that bush, boy, movin’, ain't it ? ” 

Fred looked. 

“ Yes, and the one behind it, too—they're 
all moving! 

The bushes became stationary, and there 
was another ten minutes' quiet. 

That's like ‘Macbeth,’ said Fred ina 
whisper. 

“Mac who?" grunted Bunny, 

glaring at the mysterious bushes. 

Macbeth — in Shakespeare — you 
know ? ” 
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And then Fred told him of the attack on 
Dunsinane Castle, when the soldiers each 
carried a bough, cut from Birnam Wood, in 
front of them. 

Another short wait, and Bullen crept into 
the waggon. 
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* Getting dark, Bunny; can't see them 
now, сап you? You'll have to go and have 
& look ; they don't seem inclined А 

* Seen thein, sir? There! Look!" 

The bushes were moving again—slowly 
at first, then faster. The Indians hadn’t 


( To бе concluded.) 
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read Macbeth.“ Dick had, and he at 
once saw through the trick ; but before hoe 
could get to the waggon in which the ladies 
were, the wily lndians had thrown the 
branches aside, and were running on foot 
towards the unfortunate defenders. 
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NIAGARA. 


By F. REYNOLDS SQUIRE, M.A., F.R.S.L., etc. 


\ GLORIOUS summer day. cloudless above 
| but vapoury below, with the sun in 
its zenith catching the spray and loose 
globules of water which become detached 
{гош the dense wall of green-blue fluid as 
it rolls over the ledge. 

Imagine yourself on the brink on the 
American side of the river, gazing down 
on to the fairly tranquil surface of its lower 
bed, where the little tourist boat Лага of 
the Mist steams and fusses all unconcerned 
right up to the actual Falls—for the weighty 
column of water descends deep down at 
its contact, only to rise again three-quarters 
of a mile below stream at the famous 
ў Rapids," in which Captain Webb lost his 
ife, 

I chose midday to descend into the 
“ Cave of the Winds," as then one gets the 
unique sight of a rainbow all round you 
on the nether spray. If you stand on a 
certain rock and look all round you there 
is the complete circle of prismatic colours, 
instead of the arc one is accustomed to; 
it is flat, but that is not so peculiar, for I 
have seen a rainbow flat on the sea at 
Scarborough once. 

Now to prepare for the adventure! You 
have to go into а shed and strip otf all your 
clothing, putting оп instead  sterilised 
flannel garments, not unlike what a diver 
wears under his deep-sea gear; over this 
come oilskin overalls, with в good strong 
" sou'-wester" оп your head. Being а 
warm day. I didn't see why I shouldn't get 
wet, so discarded the mackintosh rig, all 
but the hat, which I was advised to wear 


for protection to the skull. for the drops 
descending from such a height could easily 
make a hole in your cranium. 

Now we start, with а guide going back- 
wards in front of us all the wav. cautiously 
treading a slippery slope or ledge of rock, 
protected with handrails, till we reach а 
placform two-thirds of the way down. 
There is the rainbow like a fairy circle, 
caused by the meridian sun shining direct 
on to the spray which rises all round and 
shuts out all vestige of the river below, 
though one has a grand view of the majestic 
precipitation overhead, looking like a solid 
volume of bottle glass. 

No words escape us: no one could hear 
them even if they were shouted (the guide 
himself is permanently stone deaf from 
being in that constant roar !). 

Down we stumble, lower still, winding 
along a corkserew track till we find our- 
selves right beneath and behind the mighty 
Falls. You try to look up, you try to 
look round, you try to look in front, you 
try to look behind; no, you can’t keep 
your eyelids open for more than a fraction 
of a second at a time. The hissing and 
roaring, louder than any blast furnace or 
oscillating shaft of machinery, make you 
imagine vou are in the Cyclops’ forge. The 
exhaustion of thé air caused by the tumbling 
rush of water nearly prevents us from 
breathing : mechanically we grope forward, 
after the figure of our gnome. like guide, 
retreating, still backwards, like a phantom 
ghoul. Gradually we find ourselves as- 


cending, though still at the back of the 
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Falls, but by degrees we become conscious 
of air and light. 

Finally, out we scramble, and give out a 
long-drawn sigh of relief, next engulfing 
into our lungs the free air of heaven, ex- 
claiming, '* How weird! How wonderful!“ 

Well, you've been under Niagara, but 
what you have seen or what you felt like 
couldn't be told, nor, I venture to say, 
would you do it again; but as long as you 
live you fancy you have once dreamt that 
you have been into the "Cave of the 
Winds." 

Now, boys, perhaps you may dream of 
it dozing around your camp fire; some day 
it may be (who knows >), as it has been to 
me, an actual experience. 

Here let me say, if you ever do go to 
Niagara, don't be content with а drive on 
to the bridge just to see it, and back to 
Buffalo City by rail, and say you've done 
the Falls." Stay there a week, and you will 
become more fascinated every day and 
night. I can hear their deep sonorous boom 
now, like the thirty-two-foot pedal note of 
an organ; and then the Whirlpool, Rapids, 
Gorge, Goats Island, Upper River: its 
traditions, its terrors, and its beauties, to 
say nothing of the industrial potentialities 
of nature's force—aluminium works, electric- 
power plant, etc. These have not spoiled the 
scenic beauty yet, being some way lower 
down the river than the Horse Shoe Falls or 
Great Falls and Canadian Falls, which are 
now to be preserved, I hear. by joint au- 
thority of the States and Dominion Govern- 
menta. 
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AFTER THE DAY'S WORK: 


TRUE STORIES 


OF PLUCK AND ADVENTURE IN THE COAL MINES. 


Told and Illustrated by JAMES PENMAN, 


Nov and again, when a terrible accident 

occurs in a mine, the romance and danger 
of the search for coal are brought home 
vividly to the outside world, but of the 
lesser incidents and happenings down in the 
pit, which suddenly challenge a man to show 
his true character—possibly to perform 
а deed of heroism and self.sacrifice—the 
general public is quite ignorant. Only the 
man who works constantly in the pits, 
among the principal characters, ів able 
to relate with truth and knowledge the his- 
tory of such occurrences, and as, in my daily 
work, I am constantly brought into touch 
with boys and men who have proved them- 
selves to be heroes, I would like to try and 


Author of “The Putter Lad” апа “The Pit Pony.” 
PART I. 


record some of their achievements. The 
average miner is so little given to talking 
of his work or to blowing his own trumpet,” 
that many stirring stories of plucky deeds 
performed in the mines never reach the 
outeide world. 

Sitting round the fire after my days 
work, and thinking overthe many incidents 
worth re-telling, it struck me that those 
“ B.O.P.” readers who were interested in 
my articles on the life of the Putter Lad ” 
and tbe “ Pit Pony " may like especially 
to hear the following story, which, as regards 

luck and nerve, holds its own against any 

have ever read; it should be specially 
worth relating in these pages, as the chief 


characters are two putter lada, boy workers 
in а * broken flat," deep down in the heart 
of the mine. 

А broken flat is the name given to that 
portion of a mine where а seam haa been ex- 
tended as far as is possible, the workings 
coming back again towards the shaft. 

The miners do well in these flats, as 
what we call the “ top weighs heavily on 
the coal and crushes it downward, with the 
result that it is easily hewed. A lot of 
timber is used in these flats, for when the 
coal is exhausted or ** worked out," the top 
" stone " becomes very uneasy and is con- 
tinually on the creep." 

Now, it is a rule at these flats that no 

[* tubs” 
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"tubs"—the trucks carrying the coal— 
shall be left in the hewers’ places after the 
day's work, as the workings are apt to close 
during the night, and the tub would be buried 
in the ruin and lost. 

It is also understood that the hewer shall 
remain in his place at the end of the day's 
work until his last tub has been taken 
away. 

But on one memorable evening а hewer 
had been late in getting his last tub in ; he 
had hastily filled it and left his place, with 
the result that when the putter lad who 
assists him arrived, the boy had to go behind 
the tub to give the pony, who is hitched to 
it, a help. The tub had hardly gone three 
yards, however, when it ran off the rough 
rails on which it was travelling. Then the 
lad found that h> could not get in front of it 
again to lift the fore-end on to the rails, 
the timber which propped up the workings 
being so close against the sides of the tub. 
There was no road over the top, as the 
tunnel was little more than the bare height 
of the tub, so the young putter sat down 
to wait for the“ deputy " or overseer, who 
he concluded would miss him and come from 
the flat to search for him. 

Very soon, a new and much graver danger 
presented itself, for the place began to “ work" 
and creep horribly, the timber started to 
groan, and the unfortunate lad knew that, 
well within an hour, the place would probably 
close, and he would be buried in an awful 
death-trap. 

There were, I may mention, six putters 
attached to this flat, but the remaining five 
had already got their last tubs safely away, 
loosed their ponies, and set out for the stables, 
while the deputy, not being as vigilant 
as usual, had gone home also. But the 
imprisoned putter had a chum who worked 
in a different part of the mine, and it was 
a custom of these two pals to wait for each 
other in the stables at the end of the day's 
work. After the imprisoned lad’s friend 
had waited lonzer than usual, he inquired 
of one of the other putters who worked at 
the same flat where his mate was. 

He's out, isn't he ? asked the putter. 

" No; his pony isn't in its stall yet," 
replied the boy's chum. 

* Then he must be on the road somewhere, 
because the deputy followed us out.  Per- 
haps his lamp has gone out and he's lost his 
way in the dark." 

The youth waited a little longer, and then, 
growing anxious, set, out to find his chum. 
He knew the way to the flat where the 
missing putter worked, and, when he arrived, 
he saw some of his chum's clothes, lying 
just where the boy had taken them off 
before starting his day's work ; he realised 
then that his chum must be in the workings 
somewhere, but there are so many different 
turns and sidings that he was quite at a loss 
to know which one to take. As he hesitated, 
he heard the whining of а pony in the dis- 
tance, and making, in the inky darkness, 
towards the spot whence the sound 
came, found the place in which his chum 
was imprisoned ; he saw at a glance that 
it was in the last stages of closing, and he 
knew that he would have to lose no time 
to save his chum's life. 

The pony, evidently realising the danger 
also, was making desperate endeavours to 
release itself from the tub. The top of the 
seam had now settled down upon the tub; 
it was useless to try and get it on the rails 
now, so the rescuer first loosened the pony, 
which ran away gladly to the stables. and 
then, shouting а cheery word to his unfortu- 
nate chum, who was imprisoned behind the 
other end of the tub, the lad hastily knocked 
two props out at the side of the tub and made 
a small opening through which the poor 
imprisoned lad crawled a few moments later. 


All this time the timber was cracking and 
groaning, small falls were occurring here and 
there every second, the two lads being cut 
and bruised in many places ; and even when 
the prisoner had got clear of the tub the two 
chums were far from being safe, for these 
places close for twenty yards or more. After 
helping his chum through the opening, 
the rescuer had to half drag him out to 
safety, for the poor rescued boy was nearly 
dead with the mental agony he had suffered 
and the bodily exhaustion caused by his 
struggles to escape. They had only just 
got out, after terrible exertions, when, with 
a roar like thunder, the place closed. The 
two lads, staggering towards the flat, 
shivered when they heard it and thanked 
God that they had escaped. 

It seems а pity that such a deed should 
go unnoticed and unrewarded, but the boy 
who rescued his chum gave further proof of 
his fine character by insisting that the affair 
should be kept quiet, as, if it had come 
under the manager's notice, the deputy who 
had overlooked the boy 
would have received his 
notice to quit. It can 
be well understood that 
there аге no  truer 
friends now than these 
two boys. 


Here is another true 
story of a plucky inci- 
dent which occurred in 
a Durham mine. Jack 
and Geordie had been 
great chums in their 
school days; both 
fought each other's 
battles and took part 
in many mischievous 
adventures, sharing the 
joys—and often taking 
the punishment after- 
wards—side by side. 

They started work in 
the mine together after 
leaving school, and 
when they grew a little 
older joined the colliery 
football team. 

It was at this time 
that they first fell out. 
Geordie had been the 
first to win his place 
in the big team, and 
eventually became the 
shining light of his side. 
After а while Jack made 
his way into the first 
team, and by his 
dashing and superior play won Geordie’s 
position from him. This was a thorn in 
Geordie's side for a long time; hot words 
were soon exchanged bet ween the old friends, 
and at last they became sworn enemies. 
Both were * putting in the same flat during 
the day, and the difference came to an open 
quarrel one afternoon when Geordie refused 
to give Jack a help to lift his tub on to the 
metals from which it had run off. 

Jack called him a sulky fool, bitter words 
followed, and soon both lads were fighting 
hammer and tongs `° ; they were separated, 
however, by the other lads, as fighting in the 
mines is strictly forbidden, and to be caught 
in the act would mean their instant dismissal. 

But not content with their brief scuffle, 
they arranged to have it out " when the 
day's work was over. 

A field on the outskirts of the mine was 
selected, where many other disputes had 
been settled in the grim old English style. 
From the very start of the fight it was plain 
that Jack had a decided advantage; he 
was cool and collected, he fought with 
science and judg.nent, and after six rounds 
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he finished an easy winner of what had been 
a one-sided contest all through. 

Poor Geordie's face bore many signs of 
the fight, and the next morning he had to 
bear a lot of chaff from his companions 
about it. 

The day's work was over at last, and the 
men and boys were waiting at the shaft 
bottom to go up in the cage to the surface. 
Nothing had passed between the pair since 
the night before, unless it was a sympathetic 
glance from Jack, now and again, as he 
surveyed his handiwork and heard the 
chaffing words of his mates. 

The first cage came down for the boys 
—the lads go up first, as their hours are 
longer than the men's—and as all the boys 
were, as usual, eager for the first cage, and 
only a limited few were allowed in, there was 
a rush for it. Jack was standing on the out- 


skirts of the crowd of lads, and as they surged 
forward he was knocked sideways, and, losing 
his balance, fell headlong into the well of 
the shaft. 


The bottom of a shaít is called 
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“the sump"; the shaft is always sunk 
а few yards farther down than the seam of 
coal, and the sump is nearly always 
full of filthy black water which drips down 
the sides of the shaft and collects at the 
bottom. А 

On this occasion there were about nine 
feet of water'in the sump, and, after а drop 
of six feet or more, Jack fell with a splash 
into the inky pool. The sudden accident 
seemed to deprive nearly everyone of the 
power to act; all they could do was to 
stare at the place where the lad had last 
stood. One of the boys who had witnessed 
the accident, however, did not lose an instant, 
but, hastily slipping off his low shoes, dived 
through the darkness into the filthy pool 
after the unfortunate lad. 

This broke the spell over the remainder, 
who realised that there were now two lives 
at stake; some ran for ropes, while others 
swung their lamps over the side to try and 
help the brave lad in his heroic effort to 
вауе а comrade. 

The lights shone on nothing but the 
ghastly pool of black water for a time, then 
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suddenly a head bobbed up, only to dis- 
appear again an instant later; after what 
seemed an age to the anxious onlookers 
the head appeared again and a voice splut- 
tered and gasped, '' Throw a rope, quick! 
Ive got him!" A man was immediately 
lowered into the sump to give what help he 
could, and, after making the rope fast round 
the now unconscious Jack, he was soon drawn 
up with the rescued boy to safety. Then 
the lad who had dived down to save him 
was pulled up; there were many willing 
hands to help him over the side, and when he 
brushed back the dirty water from his face 
and raised his head, the admiration of the 
waiting crowd grew almost to frenzy, for 
the light of the lamps shone full on the bruised 
face of Jack's opponent of the night before 
—his old chum Geordie. 

There is little more to tell, except that, 
thanks to а tough constitution, Jack pulled 
round after & tew days in bed, and that, 
when he got back to his work, he was little 
the worse for his adventure. It need hardly 
be said that Geordies bravery placed the 
rescued boy under а lifelong debt of grati- 
tude, and that the two boys renewed their old 
friendship more enthusiastically than ever. 

Geordie was, from that time forward, 
the hero of the putters, who subscribed 
together and gave him practical proof of 
their admiration in the shape of a watch and 
chain, the true story of which its proud owner 
can never be induced to tell. 


As I gaze into the fire and see flame- 
pictures which recall many interesting or 
stirring incidents of my life in the mines, 
one character— perhaps the quaintest and 
most pathetic of all my companions—seems 
to beckon me. 

This is poor old Darky, the Negro miner. 

About three years ago I worked at a 
colliery which was situated in a very out-of- 
the-way district. The colliery village nearest 
the mine was only composed of two rows 
of houses, and, as there was & large number 


of hands employed at the mine, most of them 


had to walk about three miles to their work. 
There was no pony-putting at this colliery, 
the work of loading апа pushing the coal 
trucks being done by hand. Consequently, 
as the pit was out-of-the-way, and this kind 
of work very hard, the manager was often in 
want of hand-putters, and almost anyone 
could get work. 

Happy-go-lucky lads who had nobody 
else to think about but themselves; clerks 
and bricklayers out of work; Irish farm 
labourers, who had come over here to hoe 
turnips for the Durham farmers, and, after 
receiving their wages, had spent their fare 
back to the '* ould counthry " ; Scotch lads 
who had crossed the Border in search of work ; 
tramps off the road, who only worked а day 
or two to pull themselves together before 
going back to the highway again; Welsh 
and Lancashire ladg; in fact, nearly every 
county in the British Isles was represented 
amongst the hand-putters av this colliery. 

And even this list doesn’t exhaust the 
varied types of workers to be found, for 
there was one who owned a far land for his 
birthplace—an African Negro—and it is of 
him I am about to write. 

In all my experience I have never known 
another nigger work in the mines, and this 
dusky coon, with his fat protruding lips, broad 
nose, and large goggly eyes, caused great 
excitement when he first became a miner. 
We came across him one morning, as we 
were going to work, seated by the side of 
the road, his elbows resting on his knees, 
and his woolly head bent in an attitude of 
grief and despair; he was a truly pathetic 
living picture of “a stranger in a strange 
land." 

It was plain to see that а good meal 


would do the poor fellow a lot of good. There 
were four of us, and a little food from each 
of our * bait pokes,” or parcels of food, 
with & drink of warm tea from one of our 
bottles, was not much loss to us, while it 
brightened the half-starved Negro consider- 
ably. We had not much time to stop with 
him, but in a few moments he had brietly 
told us his history. He had been brought 
over into this country when but a child, he 
had ne recollection of his parents, was look- 
ing for work—last engaged at a travelling 
show—and was now earning а little by 
playing a concertina in the streets. 

Before we left him we promiscd to try and 
get him employment amongst us, if he would 
meet us at the end of the day at the colliery 
offices. That night, when our work was over, 
he was found eagerly waiting for us. We 
had little difficulty in finding him employ- 
ment as a hand-putter, while a young lad 
consented to take him home with him and 
find him lodgings. So we each did our little 
bit towards the setting-up of the Negro. 

But poor old Darky's troubles were not 
yet over. On his first day in the mines he 
was set to help an old miner who was an 
habitual drunkard; half of this old man's 
wages were spent in drink, and, after a 
drinking bout, he was always in a very 
nervous and shaky condition. Не was in & 
highly nervy " state on this particular day 
when Darky arrived. The quietness of his 
surroundings seemed to get hold of him, and 
he was glad Фо hear the rumbling of the tub 
as Darky brought it into his place. The tub 
ran off the lines about twenty yards away 
from the old miner, and a gruff voice, which 
made the old man jump, shouted, ‘ Help 
heah, bass! " The noise sounded unfamiliar 
and queer to the old fellow, and he felt a bit 
uneasy as he made his way down the workings 
to help to get the tub on the lines again. 
When he reached the tub he raised his lamp 
to see who the putter was, and, as he after- 
wards told me, that did it.“ 

Poor Darky was grinning over at him 
from the other side ot the tub, and the dark 
face, now shiny with perspiration, the huge 
mouth with the rows of white tecth, and 
those goggle eyes, must indeed have looked 
terrible to the old man in his nervous state. 
With a shriek of terror that made the smile 
on Darky’s face relax like a punctured foot- 
ball, he made for the fat. It was the 
nigger's turn to get frightened now; think- 
ing that perhaps there was something wrong 
in the workings he made after the old man. 
This only added speed to the old fellow’s feet, 
and when Darky arrived at the flat he found 
the terror-stricken miner lying in an ex- 
hausted condition in the deputy's arms and 
shouting, “ The devil! The devil!” 

De deble! De deble ! repeated Darky, 
as the cause of the trouble suddenly began 
to dawn on him. *‘ Tse not de deble, bass! 
Гве yo’ puttah ! ” 

This was only one of many incidents that 
Darky took part in; but we never regretted 
obtaining him employment. He became а 
hard-working lad, with a smile and a merry 
word for everybody. He was a good concer- 
tina player, too, which got him invitations 
to parties, football club suppers, etc. But, 
alas ! his concertina finally lost him his job. 
Some lads who were putting in the same 
flat persuaded him to bring his instrument 
down the pit so that they could have a tune 
at meal-times, and even at other momenta 
when they were waiting for their tubs. 

Poor Darky smuggled the instrument 
down in his bait poke, and that day, just 
after meal-time, the hewers wero surprised 
to hear sweet strains coming from the 
direction of the flat ; there, in the bowels of 
the earth, honeycombed with galleries and 
corridors, the tones seemed as sweet again 
as they stole into the silent working-places 
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of the hewers—now faintly, then swellinz 
louder and louder, then dying away agan. 
in such soothing notes that the hearts of 
the miners were ine tantly touched. Work 
ceased ; some of the men, lured by the spel. 
of the music, set out for the flat to see wha: 
was the cause of it; and there they found 
Darky sitting in the midst of & ring of lad: 
with a broad contented smile on his dusky 
features, playing to his enthusiastic audience 
any tune they desired. Sentimental songs. 
jigs, hornpipes, every type of piece wa: 
included in Darky's musical memory, and 
the afternoon's work was forgotten as th: 
coal hewers joined the lads of the nigger: 
audience. 

Very few concerts can ever have been 
given amid more strange surroundings, but, 
in the middle of & coon ditty, the overman 
suddenly made his appearance, and the 
putters had to walk the plank,“ as the 
saying is, for he immediately sent them 
home and set coal hewers on in their places. 

Of course there was a strict inquiry made 
into the affair, and poor Darky, to the sorrow 
of every man and boy in the pit, received a 
minute's notice. 

On а fine summer's morning а day or two 
after we met him at the lamp cabin ; he had 
come to bid us all good-bye. A few minutes 
later, from an elevated position on the pit- 
head, we watched him climbing the hill 
which led out of the village. When he 
reached the top he turned to take a last 
long look at the mine ; then, shouldering his 
bundle—like a Darky " Dick Whittington 
—he went slowly and sadly away, and was 
soon lost to sight over the brow of the hill 

That was the last we ever saw of him. 
He went out of our lives just as suddeniy 
as he came into them; but that God may 
give the homeless wanderer, wherever he 
may go, His blessing and protection is the 
earnest wish of his old comrades. 


(7o be concluded.) 
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b presenting to readers of the “ B.O.P." 
a short article on the past season's 
Public Schools Athletics, the writer would 
wish clearly to state that he places no undue 
esteem on athletics, but rather regards them 
as a means for effecting an important 
purpose, since for the successful achievement 
of any athletic performance it is imperative 
that the body should be maintained in a 
healthy condition. Wild and uncivilised 
races by the arduous pursuits of hunting, 
fishing, etc., to obtain a livelihood, are 
always in good condition, but with the ease 
and luxury of our twentieth century at home 
boys and men would speedily become soft 
and flabby without the practice of some 
branch of athleticism. 

Further, to be a good citizen it is essential 
that everyone should keep his body in 
condition, that he may be the better able 
to protect his country should the occasion 
arise. In no way can the enervating effects 
of town life be better counteracted than by 
the participation in athletic sports, and those 
who wish to excel in them must keep their 
body subject, keep good hours, shun the 
vitiated atmosphere of billiard-rooms and 
music-halls, etc., and observe a due regard in 
both eating and drinking. When hard knocks 
are going about, that country will have 
to take а back seat whose people are 
flabby and enervated from ease and self- 
indulgence. 

While on the question of athletics it will 
not be out of place to mention a few of the 
distinguished athletes who are now members 
of the present Parliament. Of such, the 
Right Hon. Alfred Lyttelton will be well 
remembered as the finest wicket-keeper of 
his day. He also obtained the unbeaten 
record as representing Cambridge in five 
branches of athleticism, besides playing for 
England under Association rules. 

Among other Parliamentarian cricketers 
may be mentioned the names of Messrs. 
Priestley, Freeman Thomas, and Bridgeman. 
The brothers C. P. and A. A. Allen both 
played in the Oxford Rugby team, and the 
former represented Wales. Football is also 
represented by Percy Illingworth, who got 
his Cambridge cap, and played, too, for the 
South of England. The Right Hon. Sir 
Edward Grey, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, was for many years the champion of 
the ancient game of tennis. Rowing is well 
represented, among others by the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, the Right Hon. R. 
McKenna, who rowed for Cambridge; R. C. 
Lehmann, the Right Hon. Rupert Guinness, 
and E. С. Hemmerde. This by no means 
completes the list, but will adequately show 
that the reasonable practice of athletics in 
no way interferes with a man's future success 
in the more important walks of life. 


As is so often the case, the performances 
during the past athletic season were fre- 
quently affected by unpropitious weather. 
We append a tabulated return of the doings 
&t a dozen schools, and, for the sake of 
reference, we also add the records ob- 
tained at the annual inter-University 
sports. 

From the table it will be seen that Eton 
did best in four events—namely, the half. 
mile, the hurdles, the hammer, and the 
weight. W. S. Schofield's performance in 
the latter, which we presume was accom- 
plished with the usual sixteen-pound missile, 
was exceptionally good. Eton also tied 
with Bishop's Stortford Grammar School 
in the hun yards, their representative 


SCHOOL ATHLETICS. 


By CHARLES J. B. MARRIOTT. 


being A. T. T. Storey, a son of the old 
Cambridge athlete and quarter-mile cham- 
pion, the late Edgar Storey. Among the 
juniors Eton possess a very promising 
athlete in R. Burden, who won the,junior 
long and high jumps, the hundred 1 and 
the hurdles in excellent style. | 

Leys School head the returns for the 
quarter, T. A. Walker covering the distance 
in 55? seconds. 

At St. Edward's School the mile was 
accomplished in 4 min. 55 sec. Bradfield 
did best in the high jump, with 5 ft. 23 in. 
At both Bishop's Stortford and Abingdon 
fine long jumps were accomplished, 21 ft. 
3 in. and 21 ft. being cleared respectively. 
At Bishop’s Stortford the previous school 
records for long jump and high jump and 
cricket ball were beaten. H. D. Bonfield, 
a promising athlete, secured the long jump, 
hurdles, hundred yards, and quarter mile, 
while E. J. Young, with a leap of 5 ft. 1 in. 


beat the existing record by half an 
inch, 
At Wellingborough Grammar School 


R. G. Symons was champion athlete for the 
third year in succession. 
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7 | 
` 100 Quarter-# Half- 
m |Yards| mile mile Mile 
puni, TE 
sec. | sec. min. sec. min. e ؟‎ 

Epsom . 113 563 2 18 5 7 
Dulwieh . А ‚| 114| 58 2 23 | 5 24| 
Bishop's Stortford .| 10j 631 — | 6 20 
Wellingborough | | 

Grammar School. 114 | 59$ 2 203 5 20 
Bedford Grammar | | | | 

School . А 1 58 2 -13 4 59 
St. Edward's School | 114 58} — 4 55 
Eton. А А ‚| 104 —- . — 
Leys School «| M 557 | 2 21; — | 
United Services | | | 

Colleze . dj 12 61 — | 5 23 
Tonbridge | — 593 | 7 AM | 5 26 
Bradfield . | Uf 57i 2 18 5 18 
Abingdon. 2 | 10$ — 5 20 
Oxford and Cam- | 

bridge Sports «| 102 493 1 54 4 27 


. The respective positions of the different 
schools in the various events will best be 
gathered from the above table. 

In the annual Public Schools Boxing 
Championships the winners were as follows : 
Bantam weights, H. G. Marks, St. Paul's, 
beat G. E. Reid, Bedford Grammar School, 
in the final Feather weights, A. Anderson, 
Bedford Grammar School, beat C. W. J. G. 
Eady, Clifton College. Light weights, W. С. 
Gabin, Charterhouse (who won in 1907), 
beat С. Rissik, Clifton College. Middle 
weights, F. G. Lewtas, St. Paul's, beat 
F. H. Broad, Dulwich. Heavy weights, 
F. C. Bourne, Rugby, beat W. F. R. Schloss, 
Wellington. 

In the fencing, C. M. G. Ogilvy, Bedford 
Grammar School, beat G. M. Whittal, 
Eltham College, five to one; and in the 
sabres, C. O. St. J. Sanderson, Bedford, beat 
W. P. Donne, Harrow. 

In the annual gymnastic competition, 
for which there were numerous entries, the 
winners were Berkhampstead, who secured 


1473 paints to Highgate's 1454; Wellington 
and Rugby coming next. The coveted 
gold m for highest individua! marks 


was gained by R. M. Ghent, King's School, 
Canterbury, with 774 points, the runner-up 
of the silver medal і К. S. James, 
Berkhampstead, with 77 points. 

University athletics are so closely con- 
nected with the Public Schools, the boy 
of yesterday чет. the University athlete of 
to-day, that brief reference may be made to 
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the annual competitions at Queen's Club 
between the two Universities. 

Oxford, after some exciting and good 
performances, secured the victory by six 
events to four. A noteworthy feature of 
the meeting was the hammer-throwing of 
R. H. Lindsay Watson, of Glenalmond and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, who beat the 
previous record in the sport by а throw of 
148 ft. 10 in. 

The mile race was well won for Cambridge 
by P. J. Baker, a Freshman from Bootham 
School, who covered the distance in 4 min. 
27 sec. 

Another fine race was that of the three 
miles, in which A. M. Brown, Charterhouse 
and Oxford, defeated all his opponents in 
the good time of 15 min. 

A. C. B. Bellerby, from St. Lawrence, 
Ramsgate, just missed clearing six feet in 
the high jump by a quarter of an inch. 

Other schools furnishing winners were 
Eton, whose representative, G. R. L. Ander- 
son, won the hurdles; P. Stormonth 
Darling, Winchester, won the half. mile; 
W. Н. Bleaden, St. Edward's, the weight ; 
L. C. Hull, Michigan, U.S.A., won both the 


Hur- | High 


Long | wa, Ham- Cricket 
dles Jump Jump Weight mer Ball 
вес. ft. in ft. in. ft. in. ft. in. | yde: ft. in. 
of. = IB Wl ae | 107 0 0 
90 | 4 8;| 1911] 38 3$, ж 96 0 0 
181 5 1 | 31 0| 29 1 O 
ui Fund pei PAUL uem Dus 
s Rod ed 221 — | 95 1 8 
173| 4 9 | 18 1] 30 6 — 85 7 0 
164 6 1 20 1| 88 9 92 6| 99 0 0 
191 5 0 | 17 8 27 4 — 88 2 0 
193 | 4 9 17 4 | 27 8 — | — 
— 5 1 18 11 2 0 71 61 96 2 0 
19} | 5 24; 18 0| 29 5 102 1 0 
16% $0 | 31. 38] 34 3, — | 84 100 

| 

15; | 511 | 23 5 | 43 10 | 148 10 | — 

T | 


hundred yards and quarter-mile; while 
M. G. D. Murray, from St. Peter's Col- 
lege, Adelaide, was successful in the long 


um p. 
The Volunteer movement is now so 
strongly taken up that there are but few 
publie schools of any standing that have not 
& cadet corps, and increasing interest centres 
in the annual shooting competition for the 
Ashburton Shield. This year fifty schools 
competed, and in the result Rugby was 
victorious with a total of 512, Bradfield 
coming second with 509, followed by Repton 
and Victoria College, Jersey, with 502 and 
499 respectively. Berkbampstead won the 
rapid-firing match, while the Spencer Cup 
for the best individual shot was won by 
C. B. Wood, of Tonbridge, with a total of 
34, being run very close by six marksmen 
from other schools, who each scored 33. 
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THe “ B.O.P.” ENTERTAINER. 
HOW TO GIVE A THOUGH T. READING ENTERTAINMENT. 


HE experiments which I am about to 
describe are more in the nature of tricks 
than those described in mv last article, and, 
as before, I will describe the general appear- 
ance of the entertainment as seen by the 
audience first, and afterwards explain how 
it is performed. 

J. Two people take part in this experi- 
ment, whom I will cal! A and В. А explains 
that he will endeavour to transmit his 
thoughts to В, and asks two present, chosen 
by the audience, totake B to a distant room 
and lock him in. and, after they have done 
80, to remain on guard outside the door. 

A. himself, remains in the room with the 
audience during the whole of the experiment, 
and as soon as B has left the room he asks 
those present to decide on some such list of 
things as the following : 

(1) The name of some noted man. 

(2) The exact amount of money in some 

one's purse. 

(3) The.name of the owner of the purse. 

(4) The number on a cheque, or any num- 

ber of tigures thev like. 

(5) Anything else which they like tosugcest. 

He then asks the audience to select some 
one to take a sheet of plain paper and a 
fountain pen to the thought-reader. В, so 
that he can write out the thought- message, 
and he asks him to wait outside the room 
till B has finished, and then to bring back 
what he has written, when, to everyone's 
astonishment, it is seen that B has written 
out a correct list of all the things that the 
audience decided on. 

2. The thought.reader, B, does the next 
experiment without the assistance of A. 

He hands a piece of writing-paper to а 
member of the audience, and, picking up а 
victure-frame from the mantelpiece, passes 
it to him, remarking that it is somcthing 
solid for him to draw on, and he then asks 
him to draw some simple design or object on 
the paper, and then to fold it wp and put 
it in his pocket. 

After the drawing is finished the thought 
reader replaces the picture-frame on the 
mantelpiece. and then, sitting down at a 
table, he picks up a pencil and slowly repro- 
duces the design. 

3. The thought-reader now says that he 
is about to leave the room, and asks the 
audience, while he is gone, to think of a 
number of not more than three figures, and. 
when he comes back again, he at once tells 
them what number they thought of. 

4. For this experiment the thought-reader 
brings forward a box of dominoes, and asks 
the audience to arrange them on the table 
while he is out of the room, in the usual 
manner, commencing with the double six, 
and asks them to mix them all together 
again. after they have made a note of the 
numbers at each end of the chain. He then 
leaves the room, and, upon returning, tells 
the audience what the numbers were. 

Now, as to how the foregoing tricks are 
performed. 

1. When performing the first experiment, 
A has in his right-hand trousers pocket 
a small cardboard writing-block. which 
consists simply of a small piece of cardboard 
(fig. I). about 34 in. by 3 in., with four 
notches in it. Round this board. and fitted 
into the notches, are two elastic bands, a and 
и, which hold a piece of tissue paper, к, 
firmly in position; but at the same time 
allow of its being easily detached from the 
block when desired. 


By G. G. BLAKE. 


PART II. 


He also has in his pocket a very short 
piece of pencil, with which he writes on the 
tissue paper a list of the things decided on 
by the audience, 

With very little practice it is quite easy 
to write in this manner in one's pocket, as I 
сап personally testify. 

Having written evervthing down in this 
жау, the performer, without removing the 
block from his pocket. detaches the tissue 
paper, and rolls it up into a very small pellet, 


—— 
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and then, unobserved by the audience, he 
pushes it into the cap of his fountain pen, 
after he has taken it off the nib. He then 
puts the cap on to the other end of the pen. 
and sends it with a piece of writing- paper to 
the thought-reader. B. 

As soon as B is left alone in the room again, 
after he has been given the pen and paper, he 
removes the cap from the pen and fishes 
out the pellet with a bent pin, and then, of 
course, all he has to do is just to copy every- 
thing written on the tissue paper. 

2. The thought-reader does the next experi- 
ment quite by himself. The under-side of the 
piece of paper that was given to the gentleman 
to draw on was waxed beforehand, by being 
lightly rubbed with a wax candle, and when 
the thought-reader hands it to him, he is 
careful to lay the waxed side against the glass 
of the photo-frame. After the drawing is 
finished. a light impression of it is left on the 
glass. but it is so faint that, unless it is 
specially looked for, no one would notice it, 
but it is enouch to give the thought-reader 
an idea of the drawing. With regard to the 


Fic. 2. 


waxed paper. as it is only very lightly waxed 
there is по fear of anyone noticing that it has 
been so prepared—in fact, if the thought- 
reader forgets which side he waxed, it is 
quite difficult for him to find which side 
it is. 

3. When performing the third experi- 
ment, the thought-reader again has an 


accomplice in the room, who tells him the 
number thought of in the following manner. 

On the table in front of the accomplice lies 
a folded newspaper, and they both of them 
agreed to imagine this to be divided inte 
ten squares, as shown in fig. 2; now, suppose 
the number 710 is decided on while the 
thought-reader is out of the room, his accom- 
plice, unnoticed by the audience, arranges 
three small pellets of paper on the news 
үч in the following wav: He places the 
argest pellet between the centre and left. 
hand bottom corner, the next-sized pellet he 
places on the left-hand top corner. and he 
places the smallest one on the right-hand 
bottom corner. | 

When the thought-reader returns to the 
room he reads off the numbers thus indicated, 
commencing with the largest pellet, and read- 
ing in the order of their size. 

4. The solution of this trick lies in the 
fact that, before leaving the room. the per- 
former put one of the dominoes in his pocket, 
and on re-entering the room, he simply 
named the two numbers on the domino. 
which will be found always to indicate the 
numbers at the end of the chain. 

[THE END.] 


* * * 


THE MASTER'S 
CONFESSION. 


‘THEY are poor, miscuided creatures, 
Quite without redeeming features, 


Who would mount with joy the rostrum's awful step; 


Or haste with smiling faces 
Out of kindness to chanze places 
With the wretched man on duty taking prep. 


There he sits in solemn state, 
Giving vent to words of fate 


In a manner not unworthy of a judge; 


But his voice is sometimes snappy— 


Little boys then think he's happy ; \ 


But he's having you, you fellows: he's a fudge. 


Though his face may wear a smile, 
He’s bemoaning all the while 


The ill-luck which thrust him through a schoolroom 


door ; 
And with swelling wrath he grumbles 
At the careless pen that tumbles 
With a patter and a clatter on the floor. 


Soon he spies some youth a-talking— 
" You shall have the joy of walking 


Round the field for half an hour, Tomkins, Б.!” 


Then for one brief minute turning 
To his books—'' Jones, you're not learning 
With the conscientiousness I'd like to see.” 


Then his troubles thicker grow— 
* Johnson Minor, don't you know 
That your name upon the desk you mustn't write? 
'Pon my word, Smith, C., you're grinning! 
You shall Brown, what's that you're pinnin- 
On the back of that young simpleton, Е. White ? 


“ Thomson, go and get a licking 
What, sir! Somebody's been sticking 
Into your anatomy a drawing-pin ! 
Who on earth—— Well! Did you ever—— 
Why, in all my life I never 
Came across such youthful tenements of sin!” 


Can you wonder that he scowl 
Or perpetually growls 
As he paces up and down with troubled step ? 
Groaning deep in desperation 
At his hopeless situation, 
He's a martyr, that poor fellow taking prep.! 
. V. N. 
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A SELF-SUPPORTING AQUARIUM AND How To MAINTAIN IT. 


By A. E. HODGE, 


Author of “Curious Pets," “Some Boy's Own Pets and How to Keep Them,” etc, 
. 


' THERE is no need for me, І am sure, to 
à dilate upon the pleasure and instruc- 
tion to be derived from an aquarium. Ву its 
means we are able to observe, with facility, 
the habits of many curious aquatic creatures 
and their methods of subsistence. А new 
' world, in fact, is open to из, in which we may 
` see life as it goes on from day to day beneath 
the surface of the waters. How wonderful 
and fascinating this is I will leave the reader 
to find out for himself, merely giving him in 
this short article those hints and instruc- 
tions which, from personal experience, I 
consider likely to prove of the greatest 
assistance to him in this endeavour. 
In the first place, there is no need to 
' indulge in a tank supplied with running 
vater, provided one restricts oneself to 
- those fish, etc., whose natural habitats are 
lakes and ponds. There is, as will be seen, 
a good selection of these to choose from, 
with which I would strongly advise the 
i novice to content himself at first. 
River fish could not, of course, be kept 
' under these conditions, requiring as they do 
' an almost constant supply of fresh water, and 
I do not purpose, therefore, to refer to these 
here. 
One of the advantages of a still-water 
aquarium is the ability to stock the tank 
with the tiny creatures which form an 
| important item in the diet of fish. In this 
connection I may say that, although the 
aquarium herein described has been termed 
** self-supporting,’ I do not wish this to be 

taken too literally. It will be understood 

| that in a natural state provision is made for 

the perpetuation and balance of animal 
and plant life, which cannot, of course, take 
place in the limited space available in 
captivity. By arranging the tank, however, 
in accordance with the following instruc- 
tions, there is no reason why any reader of 
the 3.0. P.“ should not be able to fit up 
for himself, and maintain successfully, an 
aquarium which will require practically no 
other attention than the periodical addition 
of a little water, to compensate for evapora- 
tion, and the occasional renewal of food for 
the occupants. 

With regard to expense, it is fortunate that 
those aquatic creatures which are the best 
suited to a life under these conditions are 
the least costly. The tank itself will, of 
course, be the chief item in the bill, but 
there should not be much difficulty in obtain- 
ing this secondhand, quite cheaply, with a 
little investigation and tact. 

Such an aquarium, moreover, is preferable 
to а, brand-new one, on account of its having 
been well soaked, thereby avoiding any 
chance of poisonous properties emanating 
from the cement. 

Let me here warn the novice against 
investing in one of the glass bowls commonly 
used as aquaria. These globes, if placed in 
the sun, concentrate its rays to such an 
extent as to raise the temperature of the 
water to a degree absolutely insupportable 
by theinmates. They moreover greatly dis- 
tort the appearance of the fish by magnifica- 
tion, and thus utterly destroy the beautiful 
symmetry which I think is one of their chief 
attractions. | 

Starvation, I am sorry to say, is only too 
frequently the lot of fish in confinement, 

many people being under the delusion that 
the food they require is to be found in the 
water itself. If the latter has been obtained 
from а pond or stream, this is, to a certain 


( Hiustrated by the AUTHOR.) 


extent, true. Аз a rule, however, it is 
drawn from the tap, and is therefore per- 
fecily inadequate in this respect. 

The size of the tank, of course, depends 
entirely upon the number of fish it is desired 
to stock and the finances available. One 
point, however, must not be forgotten—/.e. 
that the depth be proportionately shallow. 
This is owing to the fact that a good deal of 
the oxygen contained in the water (essential 
to the support of animal life) is absorbed 
from the surrounding atmosphere. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the larger the surface, 
compared with the volume of water, the 
more effective will be the aeration. 

Aquatic weeds also serve to render the 
water habitable in this respect, giving forth, 
under the influence of light, a supply of 
oxygen, and at the same time absorbing 
the carbonic acid gas expired by the animals. 
Many kinds of water plants, however, will 
not flourish in an aquarium, and are worse 
than useless, turning to a sickly yellow 
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the use of sand, but unless plants are stocked 
which require soil for rooting purposes this 
is quite unnecessary. Moreover, there is 
always then a greater chance of a dead snail 
or other animal being overlooked until the 
water has been rendered foul by putrefaction. 
An aquarium, where possible, should be 
filled with water from a neighbouring river, 
pond, or stream. The minute animalcule 
already referred to—known as Entomostraca 
—which abound therein, will, too, form 
wholesome food for the fish. As there 
should be no need to change the water when 
once the tank is properly set up, this provision 
is well worth the extra trouble involved. 
Fresh supplies of Entomostraca can be 
easily obtained with the aid of a bottle and 
a small syphon, the inlet end of which is 
covered with some fine muslin. The bottle 
is first dip into the pond from which it 
is intended to obtain these tiny creatures, 
and, when full, the syphon is set running, 
further quantities of water being added 
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Common Carp (Cyprinus carpio). 


Prussian Carp (Carassius gibelio). 
Leather Carp (Cyprinus rer cyprinorum ). 


Common Tench (Tinca vulgaris). 


which is anything but pleasing. The most 
suitable, in my opinion, is the Canadian 
Water Weed (Anacharis). This is extremely 
hardy, effective as an oxygeniser and easily 
procured, being abundant in nearly every 
pond and ditch throughout the country. 
If a few stems be tied to а stone and dropped 
into the water, they will grow rapidly and 
have a very pretty effect. A few Water 
Soldiers " (Stratiotis), or à bundle of Willow 
Moss, may be added, as they provide wel- 
come shade for the fish. 'Тһе latter weed 
is especially useful where tench are kept, as 
these fish love to seek the seclusion which 
its dense foliage affords. 

Rockwork is somewhat out of place in a 
fresh-water aquarium, and takes up too 
much valuable space to be recommended. 

Before filling the tank, the bottom should 
be covered with fine gravel or shingle. This 
should have been previously boiled to prevent 
the introduction of any foreign matter likely 
to cause trouble. Many persons advocate 


when necessary. By this means the water 
is filtered off, leaving the animalcule within 
the receptacle. 

Although light is essential to the propaga- 
tion of aquatic plants, it must not be for- 
gotten that this is, in a natural state, only 
admitted from above. If all sides of the 
tank be constructed of glass, the excess of 
light will, in time, cause a green confervoid 
deposit to appear upon them. 

To obviate this, a good plan is to have 
two or three cardboard screens arranged 
so as to hang from the top of the aquarium. 
These can, of course, be lifted, or entirely 
removed when desired. 

A very pretty effect can be obtained by 
painting upon the inside of the screens 
which cover the sides and back of the tank 
illustrations of rockwork, weeds, etc. These 
need not necessarily be the work of an 
accomplished artist, as any defects will be 
rendered inconspicuous when seen through 
the water. 
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There are some useful little window- 


cleaners " which are very serviceable in 


dealing with the vegetable growth referred to 
—namely, aquatic snails. A little discretion, 
however, has to be used with regard to the 
Belection of these, as many of them have & 
decided preference for the leaves of the 
plants themselves to the conferve. Опе 
cannot do better than obtain the services of 
a few of the common ramshorn snails (Plun- 
orbis corneus), which can be safely trusted 
to carry out the duties prescribed for them. 
The eggs of these molluscs, which are en- 
closed in elliptical jelly-like cases affixed 
to the water plants, constitute, too, an 
additional supply of food for the fish. 
Ramshorn snails have a special taste for 
decaving vegetation as well as confervæ. 
so that they wil also act as miniature 
“ gardeners.” 

A few “scavengers” may be wiscly 
added to the aquatic staff.“ These may 
be found in the form of fresh-water lice, 
which will live and breed amongst the weeds 
until they fall victims to some hungry fish. 

Last, but not least, we come to the fish 
themselves. These should be chosen from 
among the varieties of carp and tench, all 
of which, with one exception, are eminently 
suited to a life in this form of aquarium. 
The exception referred to is the Bitterling 
carp. This small fish is very similar in 
appearance to tlie roach, and, being usually 
found in rivers and streams, is difficult to 
keep in other than running water. 

The most popular, undoubtedly, with 
those who keep aquaria, are gold and silver 
fish (Carassius auratus), whose gorgeous 
metallic colouring is familiar to everyone. 

They are supposed to have been originall 
introduced from China during the Seventeenth 
century, and are now bred in large numbers 
in this country. In shape, the goldfish re- 
sembles the Prussian carp (Carassius gibelio), 
which, as its name implies, is also an “ alien.” 

The common carp (Cyprinus carpio) is 
of a greyish-brown colour, and may be 
distinguished from its congeners by the 
barbels which adorn its lips. Leather and 
mirror carp are two varieties of this species 
which have obtained their names from the 
fact that the former fish is almost destitute 
of scales лпа has a decided leathery appear- 
ance, the latter, on the other hand, having 
scales of large size and remarkable bril- 
liance. 

Besides the carp above mentioned, which 
may all be obtained quite cheaply from the 
dealers, there are some pretty red and white 
varieties of the common species known 
scientifically as Cyprinus Hi Goi. "These are 
natives of Japan, but are now stocked in 
private waters on the Continent, whence 
they find their way to the English market. 

The ability of carp to live for an abnormally 
long period out of their natural element is 
only equalled by the tench. This fish may 
even be transported from place to place, 
n merely in wet moss, and will appear 
ittle the worse for its experience upon being 
returned to water on arrival at its destina- 
tion. 

The green or common tench (T'inca vul. 
garis) is a rather heavy-bodied fish, but is 
well worthy of a place in the tank. It is 
& nocturnal feeder and has a habit of 
remaining concealed beneath the weeds 
during the day. "There is a golden variety 
(T. aurata), which makes a welcome addition 
to the aquarium, being usually of a bright 
lemon yellow. It is, however, subject to 
great variation in colour and markings. 

Only a few fish should be put into the tank 
at first, and if these appear quite comfortable 
and do not swim tail-downwards along the 
surface of the water (a sure sign of suffoca- 
tion), one or two more may be added. 

Many of the fish will feed upon the young 


shoots of the water plants, a little finel 

crushed vermicelli or a few ant-eggs 
being also greedily devoured. Vermicelli 
should be given very sparingly, as, if allowed 
to accumulate in the tank, it is liable to 
pollute the water. The best method of 
doing this is to drop a few pieces of the paste 
into the water so as to fall just in front of a 
fish, and they will then be readily snapped up. 

A small number of bloodworms form an 
acceptable variation in the menu, which will 
be greatly relished. 

Do not, however, mistake these for the 
long thread-like river worms which 
congregate together in large masses. These 
latter quickly die in stagnant water, and 
must. therefore, on no account be introduced 
into the tank. 

In conclusion I would suggest that a glass 
cover be used for the aquarium. as this 
prevents dust from falling upon the water. 
It should be slightly larger than the top of 
the tank, and supported by notched corks 
ateach corner to allow of free passage of air. 


OUR *B.O.P." DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 
Problem No. 78. 
By “W. J. Н.” (Chiswick). 


BLACK. 


WHITE. 
White to move and win. 


Tu neat little shot is specially contributed 

as One for the Boys "—evidently by an 
“ old boy,“ for he writes: '' Your interesting 
column in the good old * B.O.P.' calls to my 
mind а draughts column that interested me 
in my younger davs. I refer to Boys. a 
paper which is now incorporated in your 
journal. It is now some fifteen or sixteen 
years since ‘The Old Boy’ (Mr. James 
Gavin Cunningham) gave in that paper a 
series of Easy Lessons on Draughts .. I 
hope my problem will not be too late to 
appear this season. I note you are of 
similar mind to the poet Cowper, .who wrote 
in The Task ' : 


„ Who then, that has a mind well-tuned and strong 
To contemplation, and within his reach 
A scene во friendly to his favourite task, 
Would waste attention at the checkered board: 
His host of wooden warriors marching and counter- 
marching ?’ 


* For we are now approaching the time 
when our attention is attracted to out-door 
sports ; but I am afraid, for the enthusiastic 
draughts-player, there is no close season. 
I must express my keen admiration of your 
draughts column in general.” 
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SOLUTIONS. (THE “ ReprisaL’’ SERIES.) 


No. 74.—Position: Black men on 10, 12, 
15. White men on 17, 19, 20. White t 
move and win. Play: 17—14, 15—24. 
14—7, 24—28, 7—3, 28—32, 3—7. 
32—28, 7—10, 28—24, 10—15, 24—295. 
15—19. White now crowns the man on 20 
and proceeds to win by that rather elaborate 

iece of play, found in the text - books, and 

nown as the First Position. 

No. 75.— Position: Black men on 4, 10. 
12, 15. White men on 17, 19, 22, 23. 
White to move and draw. Play: 22—138. 
15—24, 23—19, 4—8, *18—14, drawn. (т 
22—18, 15—22, 23—19, 29—96, *18— 14. 
drawn. 

Solutions to Nos. 76 and 77 will be found in 
the games which follow : 


GAME No. 43.—“ DENNY.” 


Played recently between two Yorkshire 
experts, 


10—14 22—18 11—18 28—24 
22—17 10—14 23— 7 13—1; 
7—10 18— 9 2—11 24— 20) 
17—13 5—14 32—23 17—21 
3— 7 26—22 (a)11—16 20—16 
24—19 14—17 23—18 1— 6 
11—16 31—26 16—23 (c) 16—11 
25—22 1—10 26—19 6—10 
14—17 27—94 4— 8 11— 4 
21—14 16—20 (b)13— 9 19—16 
9—25 22—18 6—13 etc., 
29—22 20—27 18—15 Drawn 
8—11 18—15 17—22 
(а) 4—8 makes a neat draw thus: 4—8, 
23—18, 17—22, 26—17, 11—16, 19—15, 
6—9, etc. Drawn. 


(b) А safe sacrifice which, by throwing 
pieces to the side, curtails playing power in 
this situation. 

(c) We have now Problem No. 76, & neat 


example of greater complexity іп this 
** reprisal " manoeuvre. 
Solution to Problem No. 77 is in the 
following game : 
GAME No. 44.—'' EDINBURGH.’ 
9—13 8—15 16—20 10—15 
22—18 24—19 19—16 23—19 
10—15 15— 21 12—19 15—24 
25—22 18—19 23—16 32—28 
6— 9 4— 8 6—10 2— 6 
2-5 22—18 26—23 28— 19 
11—16 1— 6 8—11 G—- 10 
18—11 25—22 30—26 26—23 


and now continue 10—14, 19—15, and we 
have Problem No. 77. Still a more complex 
example of the “ reprisal attack, with a 
more complex and more beautiful coup. 
Continue (after 19—15): 13—17, 22—+., 
5—9, 15—6, 3—96, 31—29, 14—32. Black 
wins. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


W. J. H. (Chiswick). —We are pleased to 
have your interesting and appreciative letter, 
and show your little shot to the boys as 
Problem No. 78. The old article on Draughts 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica was evidently 
written by some one quite unequipped with 
knowledge of either the literature or the 
practice of his day, or he could not have said 
the game was exhausted and other similarly 
stupid things. The later article, in the new 
edition, by Mr. Richard Jordan, Champion 
Draughts Player of the World, is much more 
authoritative, although in our judgment 
open to much criticism. 

А. К. Bodey (Liverpool).— The idea is not 
new, nor, in the form in which you set it, 
quite useful. Black, nevertheless, wins, in 
spite of the sacrifice of a king. 

W. A. B. (Fremantle, West Australia).— 
We describe the keyboard for the benefit of 
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sour readers in general and yourself in par- 


_ ticular as follows: To figure the squares of 
the draughts-board so that you can play our 


games and problems, place the board ready 


J. T. R. (China).—Shall be happy to look at anything 
your son may like to submit, but more than this we 
can hardly promise without knowing or seeing his 
work. 


A SEVEN YEARS’ READER.—We fear there is little 
fishing to be had at Burslem. A stream called the 
Fowlerbrook runs near on its way to the Trent, in 
which river there are plenty of '' coarse fish." As 
to the Fowlerbrook our correspondent can ascer- 
tain by local inquiries ; but there would not be much 

sport to be had or information would have reached 

us, 


PIGEON'’S FOOD (A. R.).—Grains, such as grey peas 
and tick beans, with clean water. When pigeons 
have young, the grains must be very far from old or 
hard. 


L. F.—Your father should take Virol thrice daily, 
after meals. 


D. L. R.—No good any boy trying to keep fish unless 
he has first studied the subject. Read up back 
volumes of the “ B.O.P.” 


BAD HABITS (H. H.).—You never сап be а man 
till vou give these up. But you can and probably 
will tìll an early grave. 


NEW READER.—The lessons on McEwan’s shorthand 
were in the monthly parts for December 1908 and 
January 1909. 


M. M. (Booterstown). — 1. The design, or the tracing 
from it, is pasted down on to the wood. 2. Indian 
ciubs &re much better ; leave weight-lifting alone. 


SCOUT.—If you build a canoe strong enough for the 
aea, it will be safe on inland waters; but it should 
not be built of canvas. We do not know where vou 
can get working drawings, but the illustrations in 
the articles we have given, which are now out of 
print, were reduced from working drawings, and 
vou could enlarze them. Nearly all boat builders 
ia ve second-hand canoes for sale when the summer 
season is over. Consult the advertisements in 
* Exchange and Mart.“ 


O. B.—Certainly it might have been more happily 
phrased, and it js something worth knowing that 
in Rugby, Bedford should have scored as many as 
397 points azainst 0 in their six inter-school matches 
in 1907-8, the details being 89 to 0 against Mill Hill, 
Sito О azainst St. Paul's, 76 to О against the Leys, 
52 to 0 against Merchant Tavlors, 48 to 0 against 
Haileybury, and 4% to 0 against Blackheath. Glad 
to hear from one so far. 


ANXIOUS Охе. — The only way is to apply. What vou 
взу seems a mere triviality, but it may mean much, 
and it all depends on what the examining doctor 
thinks, 


F. KIRBY.—You аге too old for the Navy, and vou had 
better remain where you are, out in Manitoba. 


Е. К. BURKITT.—Probably the secretary of the Royal 
Agricultural Society would give you the informa- 
tioa required. "The address is 16 Bedford Square, 
WC, 

E. D. L.—“ Journal de la Jeunesse," Hachette & Cie., 
Paris, or Education— Recreation," Hetzel & Cie., 
Paris, 


8. A. N. D.—Of course all competitors are not awarded 
certificates, but only those whose work justifies such 
award. In some subjects only a small percentage of 
those who send in win honours. 


right-hand side), as if to play upon the black 
squares. (We adopt the white squares in 


our diagrams for typographical convenience.) 


Now number the squares from left to right, 


as if writing them in lines in the ordinary way 


v 
t ~ 
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KUKRI (с). Any of the leading booksellers could supply 


you with the works vou require. There are many 
books on Hindustani, grammars, dictionaries, etc.. 
and of all the Indian languages in which examina- 
tions are held, but there is no book on the rezi- 
mental records of the Indian Army. 


S. J. T. (Hornchurch). —Y ou cannot scrape it without 
decreasing the «quantity, and you cannot wash it 
without leavinz some of the ink with which it gets 
so saturated in time that you have to get a new 
lot of composition and start alresh, 


T. С. DIXON.—-Doil the calico so as to take out the 
dressing, dry it, saturate it with paraflln oil, wring 
it out and dry it in the air ; paint it with white lead 
mixed with raw linseed oil and turpentine, giving it 
three thin coats, letting it dry between each. 


G. A. B. (Streatham).—Long out of print with us. 


G. L.— You might get the shilling manual named“ The 
Vivarium,” of Mr. Upeott Gill, Drury Lane, London. 


Lop RABBITS (H. E. B.). We do not give the addresses 
of dealers. Refer to the advertisements in the live- 
stock journals. 


KNOCK KNEES.—Unless vou get cured as a young 
boy, you never will be cured. 


STAMMERING (С. B.).—It would take too much space to 
tell you. You must be advised by your own doctor. 


Pas.—The crease should be at an equal distance from 
the type on both sides. If it is not во, vou should 
make it so. If vou do not know of a printer or book- 
binder who has a cuttinz machine, the only way is to 
cut it in instalments with a metal straigut-edge 
and a sharp knife. 


L. MACKENZIK,—'The nearest to vou is Mr. Charles 
Jefferys, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. He issues a penny 
price list of Bri isn birds’ egus. 


Н. HALL.—It depends on what is the matter with vour 
eyes, and if men are urgently wanted. Apply at 
the nearest headquarters. 


J. W. R.—Go to the railway bookstall at Waverley 
and look at the papers. They are all there. 


P. KEYTE.—See our article on Kites in the part for 
January 1909. 


J. CLINKSCALES, —Any bookseller can supply you with 
“The Boy's Own Reciter." It costs 3s. Gd. It 
consists entirely of selections from our pages and 
does not contain any of the pieces you mention, 


ART STUDENT.—AIl the information available can be 
obtained by applying at South Kensington. 


Н. BARD.— There is no farthing of 1664. but there is 
a tin farthing of 1684 which in good preservation 
may be worth five shillings or more. 


&, GRAY.—Frequently answered. Particulars of any 
Civil Service appointment can be obtained by 
written application to the Secretary, Civi! service 
Commission, Burlington House, London, W. 


ROYAL NAVY (A Reader).—N o, he has no chance at 
al with a pigeon breast. Boys for the Navy must 
be creme de la creme. 


z. W. (Wakefield), —There is no need for us to 
occupy valuable space with synopses of earlier 
chapters, inasmuch as all our serial stories are 
completed within the current volume, and the 
back numbers from the beginning of each volume 
can easily be obtained. 
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of writing, commencing No. 1 at the top 
left-hand square and finishing No. 32 at the 
lower right-hand square. Note that the 
Blacks occupy the squares 1 to 12, the Whites 
21 to 32. 


D. TRENDALL.—Silkworms should be fed on the leaves 
of the white mulberry, Morus alba, not those of the 
black mulberry. Morws nigra, which is grown for 
its fruit; but they can be kept alive on lettuce 
leaves, "The silk of those kept in this country is 
too short to be of commerc'al value. 


N. BALLINGER.—No. 1 is a Charles П, farthing of 
1672, and it is worth a shilling or two. No. 2 is 
a commemorative medal, apparently of Rooke's 
victory at Vigo in 1702. 

BOoOoKWORM.—In large collections the stamps аге 
mounted on cards and kept in a cabinet ; they are 
not placed in albums, as no album is large enough. 


C. W. WHITESIDE,—If the dynamo drove the motor 
and the motor drove the dynamo? But the 
dynamo would not drive the motor unless it had 
something else to drive it bevond the motor it drives, 
You are putting your hands under your feet and 
trying to lift yourself in the air. 


SOME ONT.—Y es, the (lowering almond, as you call it, is 
the ordinary edible almond, and it is wood to eat 
when it is ripe, but it is rarely so good as the nuts 
you buy at the grocer's. 


TELEGRAPHIST (W. X. A.).—The office of the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraphy Company is at Watergate 
House, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. You might 
ascertain by applying there. 


RABBITS (G. 8.).— Y es, nesting. 
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MORE Work BW “B.O.P.” PnizrE-wINNERS. 


Wind and Tide. 


(Photo by HENRY GEORGE RAND, Wellington, N.Z.) 


(By Јонх W, KENNEDY, Glasgow.) 


| * * ^ 
OUR NOTE BOOK. 


————eQo--- — 


ANOTHER BOY HERO. 


FREDERICK DEVLIN, an eleven-year-old scholar at 
the Ruby Street London County Council School, Has 
received the congratulations of the Mayor and Borough 
Council of Camberwell, and his name is also to le 
inscribed upon the Roll of Honour at the Town Hall, 
where his brave deed will figure among those of several 
& other young heroes. Оп June 6 last Devlin was on the 

eC Canal Bridge in the Old Kent Road, when he saw 4 
M little boy fall into the water. He ran down a side 


J 
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Frederick Devlin. 


street, whence he reached the towing-path, and. 
throwing off his coat. he dived into the canal. Devlin 
«мат out and clutched the drowning child just а 
the latter was about to go under for the last ume. 
A fellow-scholar assisted the little hero to land the 
ain SDAS child on the path. After the child was resuscitated 
Winter Devlin ran home, but he was compelled to be absent 

. from school next day owing to his drenched suit of 
(Photo by R, HEALE, Williton, Somerset.) clothes being the only one he possessed. 


——— 
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Full No. 1610.— Vol. XXXII. 


e. 7A NBIGHBOUR S ::: RECOMMENDATION.» 


NO. 8 OF NEW VOLUME. 
: rie: SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1909. 
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By REGINALD H. POOLE. 


(Illustrated by W. RAINEY, R.I.) 


PART III. 


B was a fellow of 
that particular type of which 
there are generally two or three, but 
rarely more, in almost every publie 
school. Не was not held in great 
esteem either by his own form or by 
the school generally. He was of little 
use at cricket and hopeless at football. 
He never entered for an event at the 
sports, and as a prefect his authority 
was as low as it could possibly be; 
a small, insignificant fellow, at all 
events in outward appearance. But 
later on, people discussing the merits 
of Millwood School would say, “ Oh, 
ves, a very fine school. Didn't they 
take the Balliol Scholarship and the 
Miller Exhibition last year ?” 
Scholars do not usually count for 
much in school if their fame depends 
solely on their scholarship. But after 
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all it is on the scholars that the reputation 
of the school chicfly rests. And Hemming- 


Browne was one who could do the school. 


infinite credit in his scholarship. Clever 
and hardworking—but not an athlete— 
therefore he was not over-popular. Mind 
you, there were few in the school who would 
not have given him a good word had they 
been asked. Rut who wants to trouble 
about a fellow who merely heads the form 
list and gets his reward in the shape of calf- 
bound volumes every Speech Day ? 

He was the son of а scholar. His father, 
Professor Hemming- Browne. had at one 
time been a college tutor, but had given 
that up years avo to carry out his own 
private work. But works of scholarship do 
not often рау. There were no signs of 
poverty shown at the house of Professor 
Hemming- Browne, and his son was attending 
a good and expensive school. But few at 
Millwood guessed the little struggles Hem- 
ming-Browne made. He was going to win 
this scholarship and that exhibition. He 
was going to Oxford. His father expected 
it of him. But never the slightest sign did 
Hemming-Browne show that money played 
any part in his plans. Did the prefects 
propose to subscribe so much to the Sports 
Fund. Hemming-Browne was among the 
first to agree. And to all subscriptions he 
gave his fair share, as other fellows did. 

His actions may be construed as false 
pride, but after all it was pluck, manifested 
in а peculiar manner perhaps, but real grit 
at the bottom nevertheless. He meant to 
keep hisend up. And this was just the weak 
spot in the otherwise immaculate and colour- 
less character of Hemming- Browne. 

When Reamer had said he would “ pay 
back " Hemming-Browne he meant it. As 
weeks passed by and no little opportunity 
of venting his spite occurred, Reamer simply 
stored up his hatred. He thought of various 
plans, but none seemed satisfactory. The 
sight of the little prefect was suflicient to 
fill Reamer's mind with hatred, even a 
certain sense of loathing. Не detested him. 
He felt nothing against Ridgway. As time 
went on he began to admire the captain. 
Slowly he fell into line with the other boys, 
and slowly he lost the intense dislike and 
annoyance with all discipline. As most of 
the other fellows, he had merely а vague 
feeling that all rules were rotten, but sup- 
posed they were perfectly right and just— 
at any rate, they were there, and it was no 
use kicking against them. 

He became, in fact, a тегу decent, clean- 
minded fellow, except that warp in his mind, 
his hatred of Hemming-Browne. 

And eight months after the lines incident 
he discovered by accident the weak spct in 
the character of Hemming- Browne. 

Reamer had gone into the town one after- 


noon to cash a cheque his father had sent 


him. For the Cable King still persisted in 
doing some little towards spoiling his son. 
Young Reamer never required money. 16 
took the people in the bank some minutes to 
assure themselves that the paper was in 
order; various little formalities had to 
receive attention. While he was waiting 
Reamer gazed through the window. He 
was just tall enough to see over the glazed 
portion of the glass, but the view was not 
greatly interesting. The chief pawn- 
brokers shop of the town stood directly 
opposite, but trade did not appear to be 
very brisk that day. 

While he was idly watching. Reamer saw 
the side door of the pawnbroker's shop open, 
and a gentleman in shirt.sleeves stepped 
into the narrow passage. He glanced care- 
lessly round, then stepped back and pushed 
open the door azain. Out stepped a fellow 
wearing the Millwood сар, who, without 
taking any notice of the gentleman in the 
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white shirt, walked into the main street. 
In two minutes he was out of Reamer's 
view, but it was quite suflicient time for 
Reamer to recognise him. It was rather an 
unusual occurrence for & prefect to pay 
private visits to a pawnbroker, but the 
fellow who had stepped from the side en- 
trance was Hemming-Browne, without any 
shadow of doubt. 

“ This appears to be quite in order.“ said 
the cashier, and Reamer’s thoughts for the 
moment were interrupted. He took the 
money and left the bank. In the street he 
paused for a while and resumed his thinking 
again. Two minutes later he crossed the 
street and entered at the same door from 
which he had seen Hemming- Browne emerge 
a few minutes previously. 

It has been remarked before that for a 
boy of his age Reamer's cheek was abnormal. 
On opening the door he perceived at once 
that he was in the private oflice of the firm, 
but he never dreamed of retreating. It was 
a small stuffy little room, and on the walls 
hung a wonderful assortment of goods. 
Seated at the desk near the window was a 
man arrayed in a somewhat startling waist- 
coat, but minus the coat. In the subdued 
licht of the office his white shirt appeared 
spotless. 

“ (:o0d-day," said Reamer, slowly and 
with a touch of patronage. “ Can I sce Mi. 
Ilkstein. or is he engaged * ” 

** Certainly,” said the man, and got off his 
stool. “Iam Mr. Ilkstein." 

" Oh." drawled Reamer. “ And Co. also 
I suppose ? " and he surveyed Mr. Ilkstein 
leisurely. 

He was a comparatively young man and 
wore an everlasting smile. Reamer also 
observed that he had a habit of running his 
fingers through his hair. 

" You lend money, Mr. Ilkstein—tem- 
porary loans, I mean ? " asked Reamer, still 
watching the man very calmly. 

" Er—yes—of course," began IIkstein, 
somewhat doubtfully, but still smiling. 

"'To gentlemen of standing." added 
Reamer. “ Mr. Browne, who has just been 
here, for instance——" 

“ Mr. 'Emming-Browne is an old cus- 
tomer, of course," Mr. Ilkstein began to 
explain again. 

“So 1 thought," said Reamer, drily. 
„However, I don t want to borrow money, 
Mr. Ilkstein. I guess I can get it easier 
than that. This is a bargain day for you— 
& pure business deal." 

" Yes," doubtfully. Апа Мг. 
smiled and pushed back his hair. 

Precisely what Reamer said it is un- 
necessary to record. In money matters he 
was bevond his vears, and his business 
knowledge was instinctive. He talked with 
Ilkstein as a man, but it was not a creditable 
interview. 

It was almost an hour later when he left 
the office, and Mr. Ilkstein had come to say 
“ sir ” and bade him good-day with defer- 
ence. He had learned just a little of 
Reamer’s private history and had earned 
a little money on account, with the prospect 
of more in the future. And Mr. Ilkstein 
knew the value of money. 

And Reamer had learned many things. 
Ilkstein had told him some little facts which 
surprised even Reamer from his studied 
indifference. Mr. llkstein was willing to 
sell even his own secrets for good hard cash. 

By profession Mr. Ilkstein was a pawn- 
broker, but among the little side-businesses 
he carried on was that of money-lender. 
In the local newspaper he advertised the 
fact. One afternoon more than two vears 
ago Hemming- Browne had entered his shop. 
Very nervously and fearfully he had asked 
llkstein to lend him two pounds until the 
beginning of next term. With diplomatic 
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reluctance Tlkstein advanced the money on 
a promissory note for two pounds ten. At the 
beginning of the next term Hemming- Browne 
came in and paid back the two pounds, but 
asked for the remaining ten shillings to be 
carried on till the following term. IIkstein 
agreed and merely charged him half à crown 
for the convenience. But before the end of 
the term Hemming- Browne was indebted for 
another sovereign. 

That was the beginning. and by the time 
Browne reached the Nixth he was ап old 
customer of Ilkstein’s, always borrowing 
during the term and paving otf some little 
at the beginning of a new term. But the 
account was very slowly and very steadily 
growing. 

There was another little matter. Mr. 
Ilkstein had a further business, which was 
not advertised in the paper. He was the 
local representative of а London firm of 
commission agents—in short, Mr. Ilkstein 
was a betting tout. How he had persuaded 
a timorous fellow of Browne's stamp to 
venture into that business, Ilkstein did not 
explain. Probably Browne had not had 
the necessary courage to refuse the invitation 
from Ilkstein. Reamer guessed that was the 
true reason when Ilkstein informed him that 
Hemming- Browne did not make regular bets, 
but only when he visited the oftice of the 
pawnbroker did he follow Ilkstein’s advice 
and put опе, two. or three shillings on the 
horse suggested by Ilkstein himself. Reamer 
laughed outright at the idiocy of the arrange- 
ment, 

Despite it all. Hemming-Browne was not 
terribly in debt. from а comparative point of 
view. The exact amount which he owed at 
present was twelve pounds, and he had been 
in that dav to arrange for а further con- 
tinuance of the loan. He had assured Ilk- 
stein that he would pay the whole amount on 
the last day of the term. In his customary 
business manner the pawnbroker had said 
that it was quite impossible to carry it on 
any longer, but finallv agreed to consider 
the matter and if possible to accommodate 
his customer. He had promised to let 
Hemming- Browne know in the course of the 
next few days. As a matter of fact, Ilkstein 
had every intention of continuing the loan. 
for he calculated that his money would be 
quite safe eventually and in the meantime 
it was far from idle. 

But after Reamer's visit he changed: is 
mind. The following morning Hemming- 
Browne received a letter (in a plain envelope) 
from Mr. Ilkstein, saving that he had received 
a sudden call for money and it was absolutely 
necessary for him to have the amount owing 
him by Hemming-Browne. If at the end of 
four davs the money was not forthcoming, 
Mr. Jlkstein, much to his regret, would be 
compelled to take legal assistance to recover 
it. 

Hemming-Browne did not at once realise 
the full meaning of this. It was sufficient 
to prevent him doing any work during the 
morning, but the greatest trouble confronting 
him was the annoyance and humiliation of 
having to go down and persuade Ilkstein to 
let the matter stand over. 

As soon as possible after school he was in 
Ilkstein's office. Gently he argued with the 
pawnbroker, but it was not long before he 
discovered that the manner of the man 
towards him had changed. 

“I must have the money, Mr. Browne.“ 
said Ilkstein. And it must be here by 
Saturday noon at the latest.’ 

“ But I tell you I can't." Hemming- 
Browne was becoming almost hysterical. 
Behind his glasses his eyes were blinking in 
nervousness, and his thin lips were slightly 
parted in fear as а vague realisation of what 
this would mean came to him. 

“Tf it isn’t here by Saturday," said. 
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Iiketein, speaking more slowly and more 
brutally now that he felt his superiority and 
power over the other. then I write to my 
solicitor and to your 'eadmaster. See whether 
they'll screw it out of you! That's all!” 

" But I’m going in for а scholarship 
—I—-— If I win it—— If you tell the 
Head—I—I Can't you let it stand 
over for a month—only a month ? ” 

"Til Saturday noon—not a minute 
longer. Good-afternoon, Mr. Browne, I'm 
busy. and the pawnbroker politely opened 
the door for his customer. 

Instinctively Hemming-Browne returned 
to school, but he saw nothing on the way. 
His head ached, his eyes seemed to have 
grown too large for their sockets, his mouth 
was parched. He could not face the matter 


squarely. And only one thing, one phrase, 
stuck in his mind. Twelve pounds b 
Saturday. I must have twelve pounds," he 


repeated to himself again and again. But 
further than this his mind refused to go. 
* Twelve pounds—twelve pounds." 

And if he failed to get twelve pounds the 
Head would know: his father would know; 
everyone would know. They would know 
that Hemming-Browne, a prefect, head of 
the Classical. Sixth, had borrowed from 
а common moncy-lender and—had been 
betting. "This latter was fatal. Even if he 
did not leave the school immediately, he 
would never be allowed to sit for the scholar- 
ship. Oh, but he would have to go at once! 
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If only he could borrow for а few months 
just to pay off Ilkstein and to carry him over 
until he had won the scholarship! And as 
his mind grew calmer he went through al! 
the possibilities. 

But it seemed hopeless. He dare not. 
write his father. 'That would be just as bad 
as when the Head knew. Апа there was 
no one in the school who would have so 
large & sum —no one. 

It was during this process of consideration 
that he remembered Reamer. He had 
heard little stories of Reamer, now in the 
Upper Fourth, and the way in which he had 
spent big sums of money occasionally. It 
should be said here that Reamer had never 
made any display, but once or twice, notably 
in the case of a form picnic and the matter 
of a certain subscription list, it had been 
rumoured that young Reamer had very 
quietly parted with big amounts. 

It was Browne's only chance, and he took 
it, much as he hated it. No sooner had he 
conceived the idea and realised that his pride 
must go. than he sent a note to Reamer 
asking if he could se him privately. Reamer 
answered that it would be à pleasure to him, 
and immediately after tea Heniming- Browne 
went round to Reamer's study and found 
him alone. 

The prefect approached the matter care- 
fully. He was sick at heart over the 
business. But eventually he managed to 
tell the Fourth Form boy his object. He 
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was in debt and wanted to borrow a fairly 
large sum. 

Twelve pounds ?” said Reamer, speak- 
ing for the first time. 

" Er—yes—how Hemming- Browne 
was surprised at the other's knowledge. 

There was a pause. during which Reamer 
calmly stared at Hemming- Browne. who 
sat, looking childishly pitjable, trying to 
screw up his courage again. After some 
time he succeeded. 


“Could you--er—help me over the 
difficulty —for a time? 
" No," said Reamer, I couldn't. Go 


and ask Ilkstein to help you. He takes all 
risks, and Reamer laughed. 

A sudden light broke on Hemming- 
Browne. 

" [s it you—have vou had anything to do 
with this? The words came out in gasps. 

Smart man," sneered Reamer. ^" Go 
and ask Ilkstein.“ 

Hemming-Browne stood near the door. 
He stepped back a little when Reamer spoke, 
and for a short time looked at him, amazed. 
trving to grasp the meaning of it. Then he 
realised it. 

" You—you cad!" He took а deep 
breath as though to master his feelings. 
"Oh! You cad!” 

Not another word did Hemming-Browne 
sav, but, opening the door, quickly left the 
room. 

(To be concluded.) 
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3 Penderell's warning. Giles 
saw with more care than usual to the 
bolting of the doors and the fastening of 
the outer gates. But although he lay awake 
for a long time with his loaded pistols 
beside him he heard no sounds more sug- 
gestive of danger than the tinkling sheep 
bell or the occasional lowing of the oxen. 

He had often lain awake at night thinking 
out things and being mostly in a state of 
rebellion against his present position. But 
to-night he felt a certain exhilaration, as 
though he had passed through a contest 
and come out the victor. 

Rachel Penderell did not think him a 
craven any longer, and that meant a great 
deal It was. indeed, the first step towards 
her understanding the reason why he re- 
mained at home when others like him had 
gone to fight on one side—there was only 
one side to Rachel—or the other. 

Neither to his father nor to his mother 
did he break the news of the King's defeat. 
Ili news travels fast. and he had no mind 
to be & herald of misfortune to the cause 
which he and his mother had at heart. 
The news would come soon enough, and he 
had no desire to hear sooner than might be 
his father's exultation in the King's defeat 
and his thanksziviug for so signal a victory. 

Since his family disagreed with him, 
Reuben was the more emphatic in his ex- 
pressions of admiration of the Parliament, 
for whose success he prayed every night, 
even though neither wife nor son said Amen 
to the prayer. 

As Giles had the duty of secing after the 
safety of the house, there was no need to 


CHAPTER X.—" THE KING IS DEAD." 


inform his father. With more than ordinary 
care he tested locks and bars before re- 
tiring for the night, but the dawn broke 
as calm and peaceful as before, and only 
the cock's shrill crowing disturbed the 
silence of the morning hours. 

The news came at first in rumours, vary- 
ing and uncertain, but all betokening some 
calamity to the King's army. Reuben 
waited for further news before yielding to 
the temptation to express his joy and 
thanksgiving for yet another proof of the 
intervention of Providence on behalf of the 
Parliament. But he could not keep still, 
and was for having his horse harnessed 
and driving over to Cray for further news. 
From this purpose he was with difliculty 
dissuaded. The town was full of angry and 
desperate men who, if they would not 
tolerate the presence of one who had re- 
mained passive during the struggle, were 
little likely to show consideration to one 
who had carried arms against his King. 
and even openly boasted of the wound he 
had received in the service of the King's 
enemies. 

Reuben, though а brave man, was also 
prudent. Could he have got together а 
troop of twenty horse he would have en- 
tered Cray in the Wold and shouted de- 
fiance at them all. But for many miles 
around were none but King's men, so that 
if he went he must go almost alone. So 
he at length allowed himself to be persuaded 
to await further tidings in his own house. 

He seated himself in the porch looking 
out upon the garden whilst Matt Baldwin 
stood by the gate keeping watch and 


bringing to his master such tidings as he 
learned from wayfarers. 

Giles, too, remained at home, anxious and 
disturbed, more on account of his mother 
than for any other reason, since he feared 
that the day would not pass without some 
proof of popular resentment being shown 
to his father. So he waited, armed, and on 
guard to resist any attack that might be 
made upon them. 

But the day waned until dusk fell. and 
still no enemy appeared to threaten their 
peace. That was strange, since after Pen- 
derell's warning he had felt certain that 
the day would not pass without some 
attack being made upon them. Had Giles. 
however, gone a little way from the gate 
on either side he would have understood 
why they had been left in peace, for the 
road was held by half a dozen stout fellows, 
who by Penderell's orders kept guard over 
Willow Dean until the passions of the 
country folk should have subsided ! 

Before nightfall rumours had become 
certain knowledge, and there was no longer 
any room for doubt that the King’s army 
had been utterly defeated at Worcester by 
the Parliament's forces under General 
Cromwell. ‘The whole Scottish army had 
been either killed or taken prisoners. The 
streets of Worcester were strewn with the 
dead; the Duke of Hamilton lay dying of 
his wounds. Some said that the King 
himself had fallen in the battle, others 
that he had escaped with a few gentlemen 
and was being eagerly pursued by Cromwell. 

The magnitude of the Parliament's vic- 
tory, the signal defeat of the King’s forces, 
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as soon as they were realised, had a strange 
effect on the dwellers in Willow Dean. 
Reuben Merton no longer broke into loudly 
expressed exultation at the discomtiture of 
his enemies. He, too, seemed almost be- 
wildered by the completeness of the over- 
throw, and when news was brought that 
the King himself was slain, he listened in 
silence, If the disaster to the Royalists 
was so complete what need was there for 
triumph, and Merton was too good a soldier 
not to feel some sympathy with and some 
regret for the Scottish army which had 
been destroyed. 

After all, Scots though they were, they 
were neither strangers nor natural enemies, 
like the Spaniards and the French, and 
neither were they altogether ungodly. 

Stout Parliamentary man as he was, he 
was not altogether without some mis- 
giving. and albeit he rejoiced, it was with 
a temperate joy. If the King was dead, 
why, there was nothing more to fight against 
at the moment, and to so strenuous a 
fighter as Reuben Merton the sudden de- 
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privation of an object of hostility meant 
a certain loss of grip on the main purpose 
of life. 

Reuben, too, was a man of imagination, 
and the sudden complete overthrow of the 
King’s cause affected him with a dramatic 
intensity. He no longer challenged his 
wife and son to give reasons wherefore they 
should not rejoice. On the contrary, his 
manner was subdued and thoughtful. 

The defeat and perhaps the death of a 
King were not matters of everyday oc- 
currence, and in all human fortunes the 
good was to some extent balanced by the 
evil. As long аз the King was in arms and 
the issue doubtful Reuben never wavered 
in his allegiance to the Parliament, and 
never omitted to pray for its success. But 
with the King dead or a fugitive it was 
another matter. 

The cause of the righteous had surely 
triumphed; the King had done evil in the 
sight of the Lord and had paid the penalty. 
Now that he had been vanquished, would 
righteousness prevail, or would not another 
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king arise in his stead as eager for power and 
as regardless of the rights of his people ? 

The Scottish soldiers, whose bodies lay 
thick in the streets of the city of Worcester. 
had prayed to the same God апа had 
doubtless gone into battle with & Psalm of 
David on their lips, even as Reuben himself 
had done. Yet they had been vanquished. 
and the men of the Parliament, not more 
pious, not more God-fearing, had won the 
day. 

He had recourse to his Bible as his wont 
was when he needed assurance, and his 
eyes rested on the words, " Had Дипп 
peace, who slew his master?“ 

He turned the page hastily in search of 
something more comforting, but though he 
likened the King of England to Pharaoh, 
King of Egypt, the words. Had Zimri 

асе, who slew his master ? still echoed in 

is mind full of ill omen, albeit they were 
spoken by а painted and wicked woman. 

Such was the effect on Reuben Merton 
of the report of the King’s death. 

( То be continued.) 
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A STORY OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


H^ this affair of the letter been sprung 

on me now, when I am well up in 
years and have seen something of the world 
and its ways, on my word, I verily believe 
I wouldn't turn & hair; but being, as I 
then was, little more than a boy, and land- 
ward bred at that, it seemed to me altogether 
unaccountable. I have since learned that 
certain chemical preparations exist, and 
have existed time out. of mind, by means of 
which it is possible to write upon either paper 
or vellum, во that the characters shall be- 
come visible only when subjected to the 
action of heat. But, whilst this explained 
the appearance of the written matter, there 
was yet the presence of the paper to account 
for. How had this paper found its way to 
Fladdivore ? 

My mind went round like a whirligig as 
I considered the events of the last few 
hours. Imprimis, the coming of Fiongal ; 
secundum, the appearance of the Triton 
(with the affair of the coal-black womah 
and the oilskin package); and lastly, this 
mystery of the paper as a final straw to 
break the camel's back. 

I was very young, ignorant, and green, 
but nevertheless I could dimly make out 
& connecting-link between these various 
happenings—a connecting-link of sinister 
portent for us all, and especially for my 
guardian, Colonel Trodday. What was this 
the letter said? He is Senor the Colonel 
Trodday . . . the bearer of important docu- 
ments... It ts your duty to secure these 
documents. That, it was evident, 
meant something very serious for Colonel 
Trodday. Then this De Silva who signed 
the letter—some scheming villain, no doubt. 
And this Madame Fallas, to whom the letter 
was &ddressed—an accomplice, that was 
plain. Trouble was brewing: а storm, met a- 
phorically speaking, was about to break 
upon us. 

“ Fiongal," I said excitedly, with a finger 
to the paper, "do you know anything 
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Fallas ? ” 

She shook her head. 

Look you, Colin,” I cried, turning to the 
old man and waving the thing in his face, 
" what about this? Can you say how it 
came here?“ 

Colin scratched his head. which he had 
kept nick-nocketing up and down for the 
last few minutes, like & mechanical toy— 
a picture of utter bewilderment ; but I saw 
from his face that he had something to tell. 

„Out with it, Colin," I urged. Spit it 
out, man, and let's hear," for it seemed to 
stick in his throat. 

" Weel, wecl, lad," he began rather 
feebly. ye see, it wass this wey. I didnae 
snare the solan at all. Itold ye sae, but А 

Never mind the solan, тап!” I cried, 
stamping with impatience. “ What has that 
to do with it? Make haste! Tell me about 
the paper." 

“ But, Roye.” he said, I'm tellin’ ye. 
It wass this wey: I go up to the snare on 
the Heathery Knowe, and—hang /—there's 
nothing in it—no, nothing at all; but here 
comes the solan flcein' ashore wi' something 
white like in its neb. Down the fowl comes 
fornent me, and hops about, and I up wi' 
a stane and a 

“ You threw a stone and killed it, Colin?“ 

“ Ay. lad, and the white thing in its neb 
was the bit paper there, a’ drookit and wet 
from the sea." 

„Wet, was it? The solan had picked it 
out of the sea? Bosh! What in the world 
do solans want with literature? Look 
here, Colin, is this true, or did you dreain 
it ? When did it happen ? " 

Colin looked pained.  '' True as daith, 
Master Rorie. I thought you would be 
saying that. True as daith. It was when 
the white steamboat was lyin’ 4 

When the Triton lay off Fladdivore ? ” 

1 Ау.” 

* How queer! 


You say the paper was 


wet: it's quite dry now. The sun and the 
fire have dried it, of course; but how on 
earth Why, the thing's an out and 
out I stopped for lack of ideas and 
words to express them. 

" Av, ay," Colin chimed in. 
beats a’!”’ 

We three fell silent, looking uneasily in 
each other's faces. А sort of foreboding 
crept over me that I had made a great mis- 
take in running away as I had done from 
Rudha Hunish. and that I would suffer for 
it in the near future. I really began to feel 
miserable, and to have uneasy qualms about 
the Colonel. He was in danger, and here I 
was marooned on this wretched isle of mine, 
when I might have been at his side to give 
him what little help I could, despite the 
coal-black woman. Then all at once I 
thought of the Guillemot. Why not tinker 
it up and cross to the mainland at once ? 

Colin.“ I burst out, jumping to my feet, 
* we're bound for the Aird this afternoon. 
Never mind the dinner. Come and help me 
patch the coble. Oh, come, man, we must 
hurry! There's no time to lose. Patch her 
we must, and get off with the next tide. 
Come along!” 

I made for the beach at а run. Colin fol. 
lowed. The old man certainly didn't under- 
stand what was wrong. Isuppose hethought 
me demented, but he did what he had alwavs 
done—humoured my caprice and followed 
me like a dog. 

Down we went to the Cove. The tide was 
far out. Mult it udes of noisy birds had taken 
possession of the marge of the sea. Some 
floated on the clear pools left by the re- 
ceding water; others ran about among the 
sea-worn stones, or sought food with busy 
beaks in the bright green and crimson weeds 
that lay in patches among the pebbles. 
Round the Guillemot a throng of kittiwakes 
were assembled, having high jinks over some 
dead fish thrown up by the waves. But at 
once, on the approach of their natural 
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enemy, man, the birds rose and whirred 
away. 

We fell to work immediately. I collected 
in а heap all the driftwood I could find, 
and from this Colin chose one or two pieces 
of dimensions suitable to the hole. Then 
back and forward I ran, fetching and carry- 
ing. All our belongings were stored in the 
cave, and thence I brought nails, tarpaulin, 
brushes, and pitch-pan—articles without 
which no one should ever go a.sailing on 
our parlous Minch. 

It was а two hours’ job. The hole was 
first roughly patched with wood, the inter- 
stices being caulked with teased-out rope. 
Over this a square of tarpaulin was nailed, 
and finally a thick coating of pitch was 
applied outside and in. This done, there was 
nothing for us to do but sit down and 
twiddle our thumbs till the pitch dried. 

Meanwhile, you ask, what of Fiongal ? 
She had taken no part in this mending of the 
boat, and I had been too much occupied to 
take notice of her. Where had she vanished 
to? She was neither to be seen from the 
beach of the Cove, nor from the sand-hills, 
nor was she in the cave. I made a hasty 
survey of the tumbled knolls, boulders, and 
gullies of Fladdivore, but still no sign of 
her. Fiongal! I shouted. ‘ Fiongal! 
where are you? “ Coo-ee ! came faintly 
back from the eastern side of the island, 
and I made leisurely in that direction. This 
took me past the cliffs over a very rugged 
surface strewn with blocks of gneiss, which, 
ascending gradually, brought one to a shaggy 
mound clothed with fern and bracken. This 
we called the Heathery Knowe, though 
there wasn't a scrap of heather about it. 

The Knowe was the highest point of the 
island. On its summit was в saucer-shaped 
hollow where the grass grew lush and long 
—a favourite spot with me, for there Chin- 
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gachgook might lie concealed for hours, with 
nothing but his war-paint on, spying over 
the surrounding seas and lands. 

" Fiongal!—you gad-about!’’ I called 
again, and stood listening. 

^ Here I is. vou blind bat," came а gay 
voice from above, and, koking up, I espied 
Fiongal's mocking face peeping over a frond 
of bracken at the top of the Knowe. At the 
same instant a piece of turf came whizzing 
down with such good aim that it caught me 
square in the face, and set me spluttering 
and wringing the dust from my eyes for full 
three minutes; whilst the jeering voice 
above fell to chortling : 


"Tm the King of the Castle, 
And you're a sorry rascal !” 


“ Oh, you—little—hooliganess of an Ama- 
zon ! I gasped, rushing blindly up the slope 
with clenched fists. “ If you were only a 
boy I'd—I'd [T 

Ha! ha!” she chuckled, “ that's tit- 
for-tat, Rorie, lad ! Remember Colin's snuff- 
box! Did I dirty its pretty face, den, and 
hurt its ikkle позе?” 

“ Га pound you if you were a boy.“ I 
panted, getting my eyes open at last. I'd 
give you à 

Then I fell back a step in sheer amaze. 
There, confronting me, in place of the 
slight, girlish form, scantily robed in blue- 
serge bathing-dress (which I expected), 
was what seemed a remarkably handsome 
lad of my own age and build. wearing knee- 
breeches, tartan waistcoat, and sponge-bag 
jacket ! 

It was Fiongal, and yet not Fiongal. 
The change of clothing made a most aston- 
ishing difference. And, by the way, these 
same clothes — wasn't there something 
familiar 

As I live they were my own! I had left 

(To be continued.) 
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them outside the cave, vou will remember. 
She had appropriated them when dry—and 
such a metamorphosis ! 

“ Well, now," she said defiantly, “ aren't 
you coming to pound me, Rorie McFoy ? " 

I laughed. Oh, you are a one," I 
chuckled, circling about her. 

She had tied up her thick black hair, and 
knotted a white kerchief over it, so that а 
Stranger couldn't have told that she wasn't 
what she seemed—a young gentleman 
islander, escaped for the nonce from the 
thraldom of grown-ups and dressing as he 
pleased. 

And am I doomed to go on wearing this 
hideous old toggery of Colin Gabbart's ¥ ` 

I shot this question at her with a de- 
precative glance downwards at my own 
rig-out. 

It was her turn to laugh. Of course!“ 
—then hotly, “ You don't think I could 
have worn that bathing-dress any longer, 
do you? Look how chilly it's getting! 
There's going to be a storm." 

I looked round, startled at her words, and 
more startled still as I marked the change 
that was sweeping over sca and sky. The 
whole plain of ocean had been dulled from 
& brightish blue to the ugly complexion of 
corrugated lead. Already in the distance 
the white waves, the `“ skipper's daughters.“ 
had begun to flee before & breeze that was as 
yet scarcely perceptible where we stood. 

Ап even more remarkable change had 
taken place in the heavens. A huge and 
solid continent of scowling cloud had begun 
to arise out of the south-west; and here 
and there, from al] its edges, long inky 
streamers ran dappling along the vet un. 
clouded sky. Even as же радзей, the sun 
was blotted out. 

"Save us!" I whispered, 
„we're in for it пож!” 
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HE rush of the Indians was magnificent, 
and the boldest heart might have had 
some excuse for flinching, but the Scouts 
were equal to the strain. Each man knelt 
like a statue at his post. 

With shrill whoops the braves reached the 
waggons, and then began a desperate struggle 
of muscle against muscle. Few shots were 
fired, but the air was full of shouting, and 
every now and again a fearful cry of despair 
could be heard as some poor wretch was 
hurled to the ground. 

To add to the confusion one of the waggons 
caught fire, and the flames threw a ghastly 
and lurid glare over the scene. 

This sort of thing could not last long, and 
when the Indians found themselves beaten 
back at every point they hastily retreated 
under cover of the darkness. 

Then a stirring thing happened. 

“ Villain! Villain! Back, you villain!” 

Al eyes were turned towards the third 
waggon. Standing near the seat stood little 
Johnny Nixon, with eyes flaming, throat 
bare, and rifle clubbed. 

" You serpent! You viper! Down! 
Down!" Апа with every word he dashed 
the rifle at the head of a tall redskin, who 
was vainly trying to board the waggon. 

“ You traitor! Help, lads! Help! 
‘Little Wolf’! You thieving rascal! 
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By F. J. HARWOOD. 


CHAPTER IV.—MORE BLOODSHED. 


“Little Wolf" (for it was the Scout's 
old enemy) had been deserted by his 
friends, and was now alone, showing the 
pluck of a bull. His face was streaming 
and the colours were running from his head 
feathers. 

Then came Johnny Nixon's triumph. Не 
made as though to strike the tomahawk 
from the hand of his opponent, but, deftly 
changing the direction of his rifle, he brought 
it down with a horrid thud on Little 
Wolf's " head. The Indian dropped to the 
ground. His huge head ornaments saved 
his life and he was only stunned, but old 
Johnny was at his throat in an instant with 
a grip of iron. The unfortunate redskin 
squirmed and made frantic efforts to gain 
his feet, but he finally gave in. 

Bullen first of all ran to the waggon 
occupied by the ladies, and was much 
relieved to find that they were safe, notwith- 
standing the terrible ordeal through which 


they had passed. He then hurried to the: 


other waggons to see whether his medical 
knowledge was needed, but the most severe 
wound was that which Fred had received 
when the attack commenced. The plucky 
youngster set his teeth when Dick probed 
for the bullet, whieh was finally found and 
extracted. 


Bravo, sonny! We'll make a Scout of 


you before long," said Bullen, as he bound 
the wound. 


We mustn't stay here, sir," said Bullen 
to Mr. Gavin, as they talked the matter over. 

It was agreed, therefore, that the horses 
should be at once put in, and every effort 
made to clear the hostile country during the 
night. Men and horses seemed to feel the 
importance of the matter, and the journey 
was accomplished in safety. The rough 
country, however, made progress a most 
difficult matter, and Little Wolf," who had 
been pitched into the leading waggon, had a 
most uncomfortable journey. 


The arrival at the fort crowded out all 
thought of the terrible journey, and Mr. 
Gavin was given a splendid reception. An 
Indian hunting party had just arrived, and 
the bargaining was stopped in order that 
the chief might be introduced to the new 
Governor. 

И there's one thing the redskin is fond of 
more than another it is the ceremony of 
introduction, and after Straight Tongue " 
(for that was the chief's name) had himself 
paid his respects he ordered a dance by the 
whole of his party. The boys were, of course, 
delighted. 

The dancé was led by the son of the chicf, 
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He was a sturdy young fellow with beautifully 
balanced limbs, and as he stepped out into 
the open and carelessly threw a somersault 
Mr. Gavin could not resist a hearty * Bravo!" 
The young hunters then took their places, 
and gave а magnificent exhibition of strength 
and agility, which lasted for ten minutes or 
more. 

After the dance the boys had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing something of their new 
neighbours. 

The young braves were very anxious to 
know all about Fred's damaged arm, and 
they expressed great disgust that Little 
Wolf " should have broken his word. They 
little knew that Johnny Nixon was at that 
moment sitting on a stool in the Governor's 
office making a long and very fiery speech 
to his unfortunate captive, who was still 
bound with ropes and lying on the floor. 

A month after their arrival Mr. Gavin and 
his family were comfortably settled in their 
new home. Dick Bullen almost lived with 
them, with what result we shall see. 


One or two closing scenes and our story is 
told. 

As for Fred and Jack they are the talk 
of the district. Jack's tramp of thirty miles 
between sunrise and sunset over difficult 
country is still the fort record. Fred is as 
active as ever, but of course stronger. 
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Those who saw him pitch a restive steer into 
the rubbish pit will not forget the scene in 
a hurry. “ Horsey” Harrison, the cattle 
dealer, has been very civil since the day Fred 
caught him brutally ill-using à pony. He 
never shows his teeth now (as a matter of 
fact he couldn’t if he wanted to), for he 
swallowed a good half of them during the 
few minutes Fred had with him. 


One bright day in the height of the 
Indian summer the whole fort put on its 
Sunday clothes, and went to the little church 
which the Governor had just built. 

Had you been there you might have seen 
Sergeant Bunny Burke hobbling along on 
two crutches at the rate of about two miles 
an hour. He is not the Bunny we have 
known. His face is drawn, and one leg is 
amputated at the knee. He has left the 
saddle for the last time. If you ask what 
has happened of anybody in the fort you 
will be told a tale of magnificent courage. 
A rush of terrified cattle—Mary Gavin's 
horse mad with fright—her fall picked 
up in strong arms—unconscious. А few 
moments’ darkness, and then recovery to 
find herself uninjured. The body of Bunny 
Burke has met the shock and shielded her 
from harm. 

He is now on his way to act as “ best 
тап” to Captain Richard Bullen, who is 
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going to be married. Hence that proud 
smile. 

No need to say who the bride is. 
comes with her uncle. 

А missionary, who occasionally visita the 
fort on his journeys to and fro across the 
surrounding country, has come in to per- 
form the ceremony. Не has brought with 
him a bodyguard of braves, who are gaudily 
rigged out in full dress, and who help to 
make the scene one of the finest in the whole 
history of the fort. Not that it would have 
been dull otherwise, for theres no colour 
like that which can be seen on the faces of 
honest and healthy people. 


Here she 


And now we leave °“ Fort Shrewsbury 
prosperous, happy. and contented. But 
there's one last thing to be said. 

It is the lot of most of us to spend our 
lives in towns. We know more of workshops 
and schoolrooms than of prairies and back- 
woods. But what of that! 

Haven't we a life to live? Here's our 
chance. We don't know what is coming 
along in the next few weeks and years. 
Why shouldn't we do every bit as well as 
our friend the Scout * He didn't look for 
his adventures—they simply came and found 
him ready. ** Opportunities are disgusted 
with people who don't take them." 

[THE END. ] 


AFTER THE DAY’S WORK: 


TRUE STORIES OF THE LIGHTER SIDE OF MINING LIFE. 
Told and Illustrated by JAMES PENMAN, 


HAVE already told you a few yarns of 
pluck and adventure in the mines, and, 
as I am anxious that you should also have 
an idea of the pit boy s sense of fun, I am 
sitting down to tell you a few of the brighter 
incidents of the day's work, true happenings 
which will show you that, though the 
dangers of the miner's calling are always 
present, they do not entirely drive out the 
high spirits and the fondness for a practical 
joke which are typical of healthy boys all 
over Britain. 

Just as it is & practice in our big schools 
for scholars to play jokes on newcomers, so 
it is а favourite amusement amongst our 
mining lads to play tricks on the “starters.” 
The simpler kind of joke generally consists 
of sending the new lad to some cranky, bad- 
tempered old fellow, and asking for the 
loan of some impossible article—a “ treacle 
chain," a capful of nail-holes," or a pair 
of indiarubber foot-holds for the ponies." 
The new lad generally gets a box on the 
ears for his pains, from the old fellow, who 
thinks that he is being made fun of. I have 
seen a lot of these jokes played, and some- 
times they end very strangely, the joker 
often getting the worst of it. Here is а 
case in point. 

А new lad was working in а distant part 
of the mine some time ago, and, to get to his 
work, he had to walk about two miles and 


a-half along the travelling road. On his 


third morning а practical joker, anxious to 
show himself off amongst a few of his mates, 
gave the little chap а huge and heavy log 
to carry to & waggonway man, saying that 
the man was а collector of logs and had left 
word for this particular specimen to be 
brought in to him by the new lad. 

There was a laugh amongst the boys who 
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worked at the shaft bottom when the little 
fellow pluckily shouldered the log and 
staggered along the travelling road under 
his heavy burden, and when they thought of 
the greeting the bad-tempered waggonway 


The Log Joke. 


man would give him when he arrived at the 
other end, they seemed even more amused. 
It was rough walking in the travelling 
way, and the little fellow soon found the log 
a very heavy burden indeed. It seemed to 
get heavier at every step; first he had it 


under one arm, then under the other, then on 
his shoulders and back under his arm again. 

But at last he could stand it no longer, 
and, dropping the huge burden, he sat down 
on it to get his wind." Не was bathed 
in perspiration, and while he was in this 
exhausted and mournful condition an over- 
man made his appearance. This official, 
on hearing the boy's story, guessed at once 
that he had been had." So, telling him to 
throw the log aside and hurry in to his work, 
the overman began to think of а plan to 
pay the joker back in his own coin. 

A little while afterwards, the would-be 
humorist was told that he was wanted by 
the overman in his cabin—a little office 
down in the pit where the masters leave their 
reports and books. The boy had almost 
forgotten the log joke by now, and he hurried 
into the cabin wondering whatever the over- 
man could want with him. He found that 
individual busy writing. 

* You sent for me, sir?“ 

“Is that Smith? Oh yes," replied the 
overman. I want you to do me a favour, 
Smith.” 

With pleasure, sir.“ 

" Well, you know Bell, the waggonway 
man of the East Landing? 

I have the pleasure of his acquaintance, 
sir," replied Smith in his most polite manner, 
wondering whatever was coming next. 

^ Splendid fellow, is he not? inquired 
the overman. 

Why. ye—yes," stammered Smith, who 
began to think his master was going out of 
his mind. 

No doubt," continued the overman, 
you have learned that he has a mania for 
collecting logs? I have two here (pulling 
two very large logs out from under his seat) 
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“which have been sawn from a large 
Norway bark. Now, as Bell’s collection 
does not include any of the Norway species, 
and no collection is complete without them, 
I feel that it is my duty to let him have 
these two, and I want you to carry them in 
to him." 

Smith's face was a study by this time, as 
he gazed first at the master and then at the 
logs, but there was not the trace of a smile 
on the old man's face. 

“ You will find them much easier to carry 
now, Smith," he continued, tying the logs 
together with a piece of rope, and besides 
the thanks you are sure to receive from 
Bell you will have the gratification of 
knowing that you helped to complete one 
of the finest collections there is in this 
country." 

Smith began to mumble something, but 
the old man cut him short with“ No, don't 
thank me, Smith ; it is my greatest desire 
to confer this honour upon you. Present 
my compliments to Bell," he added as he 
saw Smith lurching towards the door with 
his load, and tell him he is quite welcome 
to them." And, after closing the door, the 
old fellow laughed till his sides ached. 

By now, Smith had a good idea that it 
was а case of Hoist with his own petard,” 
but, knowing that the overman was a stern 
old fellow, he thought it was best to put his 
best foot first and get the job over. He 
had to pass all the shaft lads, and the laugh 
at his expense was long and loud, and you 
may depend on it that he heard of this for 
many a day after and that it taught him а 
much-needed lesson. 


The story of the Penny-Pie Wife” 
gives another good idea of the jokes that are 
played on newcomers in the pit. I was only 
thirteen years of age when I started work 
in the mines ; the work on which I was em- 
ployed with other lads of the same age was 
called greasing.” This duty was to grease 
the rollers over which the “ set " rope runs. 
It was only light employment, and as it was 
done in the night shift when the set rope 
was idle, and the main ways had to be 
travelled, it was just a comfortable job with 
which a new lad could “ get his eyesight,” 
as the saying is. 

There were eight of us youngsters alto- 

ether, and I don't suppose you could have 
ound a noisier, merrier, or a dirtier crew if 
you had searched the whole world. Cer- 
tainly we put more grease on ourselves than 
we put on the rollers. We were very mis- 
chievous too, but we generally suffered for 
the pranks we played. Our master was a 
stern old fellow, with a firm belief in that 
tiresome old proverb. Spare the rod and 
spoil the child"; and as he used his belt 
pretty frequently in bringing us to order, 
I have many painful recollections of my 
greasing days. 

When I first started, there was a tale 
being circulated amongst the lads about 
a mysterious old woman called the Penny- 
Pie Wife." This old dame was supposed to 
dwell in a lonely part of the mine, and we 
were informed that each of the new boys 
had to bring her a penny. It was explained 
that she made pies and sold them for a penny 
apiece, hence the name. 

This tale, when it was told in the right 
way, used to make а queer impression on à 
new lad, and the effect was increased a 
hundredfold when he was shown the place 
where she resided—a lonely part of the mine, 
which had to be passed every night by the 

rs. It was an old way-end which 
long since been worked out, and was 
fenced off from the main way by the usual 
means of a caution board, warning persons 
not to pass. Looking under the boards and 
down the workings you could just discern 
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something white; this was supposed to be 
the old woman—at least, Stringer, the 
leader of the greasers, told us so, and he 
added, “ Ye'd better bring yer pennies this 
next pay Friday neet, as she'll expect them, 
cos she knaws ivery lad thet starts, and if 
he dissent b:iing her his penny she'll cast a 
spell hower ‘па ! ” 

If this tale worked, and any money came 
by it, of course it was pocketed by the 
greasers and spent in sweets the next day, 
with a laugh at the new lad's expense. 

I started work with another lad who had 
been told all about the Pie Wife trick, and 
he seemed to know every move in it, for 
when! Stringer " poured the old tale in our 
ears he yawned as if the proceedings tired 
him, and then asked Stringer,“ Are her pies 
as hard to swaller as yer lies? Because 
if they are, I'm not having a penn'orth ! " 

Won't believe it, won't cher?“ snarled 
the disappointed Stringer. Just ye wait 
till pay Friday neet and yell be sorry if yer 
dinnit bring yer money.' 

On the pay Friday night following my 
mate was off work, and as we were nearing 
the old way-end I was reminded of my 
penny. When I told them they would get 
nothing from me, one of them (there were 
four of us on duty this night) said that he 
wouldn't like to be in my shoes when the 
Pie Wife got to know. They began to tell 
me weird tales about the spells the old 
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woman had cast on other unbelievers, and 
I confess I felt a bit uneasy as we neared the 
place. I believe Stringer thought that I had 
some money on me and that if he kept it up 
a little longer the joke would succeed ; at 
any rate, when we reached the place Stringer 
said that he would have to go and tell the 
old lady about me. 

" Dinnet garn, Stringer! Give him 
another chance," pleaded one of my sym- 
pathisers. 

“Yer knaw aw] hev ter garn, Bob," 
answered Stringer. Yer knaw hoo danger- 
ous it is for me. Sh’ might be vexed or 
mony a thing, but still, ам hev ter garn.” 
And with that he crept under the caution 
board and disappeared in the darkness, 
while his two mates turned to look at me to 
see what effect this last move had upon me. 
Suddenly the air was rent with a shriek that 
would put an engine whistle in the shade. 
" Lemme go! Lemme go ! " came the yells 
of poor Stringer, while heavy smacks could 
be heard. 

The old lady was in а dangerous mood 
with a vengeance. If I had my doubts 
about the tale before I was fully convinced 
now. Those yells were too realistic; they 
froze the blood in our veins ; and when we 
recovered from our first shock we all— 
believers and unbelievers—made off along 
the set road as hard as we could go; nor 
did we stop until we put a good distance 
between us and the place 
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" It'll be old Bob,” gasped one of the 
older lads; and then they both went off 
into a fit of laughing. 

* [s—is th—that—her—old man?” І 
ventured to inquire. 

" Her—old—man !” they both yelled, 
and then they went off into another fit of 
convulsions, which made me think that the 
weird woman had cast a spell over them. 

Shortly after Stringer joined us, and I 
learned the whole mystery. It appears that 
our overman had heard about us wasting our 
time at this way-end, and had lain in wait 
for us—Stringer being the first to walk into 
the lion's den. 


Another funny incident happened a few 
nights after the Penny-Pie Wife adven- 
ture. Our master—the same overman who 
had given Stringer his thrashing—had a lot 
of men under him, and as the working-places 
of these men were three miles away from 
the shaft he rode part of the way on a tram. 
This tram was nothing more elaborate 
than a flat board two feet six by three feet 
six set upon four wheels; but it was а 
great help to him. "There was a decline in 
the road from the shaft to half way into the 
workings, and every night our boss passed 
us in the middle of his journey at the speed 
of a deer. The rate at which these small 
trams travel going down a slope would 
shame any of the swagger electric con- 
veyances in the streets ; but then the set 
rails down in a mine are well looked after. 

It is funny what a strong respect we had 
for old Bob, especially after the thrashing 
he had given Stringer, and when we heard 
him coming on this particular night we 
"stood clear," as usual, like a sleepy 
regiment waiting to be inspected. 

It was the first “night shift " of the 
week, and we were anything but wide 
awake. There were four of us in all, and I 
was standing at the end of the row deep in 
thought about nothing in particular when 
suddenly I was knocked down, the rest of 
the rudely awakened regiment falling on top 
of me. І felt certain that the mine had 
exploded; Stringer told me afterwards: 
that he thought the full " set " of trucks 
had struck him. 

What really had happened was this. 
Stringer had left his shovel on the rails, with 
the result that the tram had left the metals, 
and poor old Bob was flung bod.ly amongst 
из. Grease pots, shovels, and lamps flew in 
all directions, the lamps going out with the 
shock; and there we were, groping about in 
the dark with sore heads and greasy faces. 
To make matters worse, our master, who was 
an old Irishman, was certain that he was 
the victim of some joke, and kept groaning 
out, Oh dear me! It's kilt I am intoirely ; 
hif I git hould of that Shtringer, bedad, I'll 
raise cios on him, so I will! " 

" Well it wasn't me," bleated the 
frightened Stringer from another part of the 
darkness. 

"Wasn't me-e-e /" came the mimicking 
voice of the old man. “ Ye murthering 
little shpalpeen, take that!“ 

Something whistled through the air, and 
we scattered in the darkness, thinking it 
would be wisest to give the old man a wide 
berth. "The missile missed its mark, and we 
commenced to grope our way out towards 
the shaft, which is no easy matter when you 
are in the dark. Luckily for us there were 
no sets to be run in the night shift, or our 
position would have been an extremely 
dangerous one. It was bad enough as it 
was, for we kept stumbling over rollers and 
falling over grease pots; but we got past 
the obstacles better than our overman, who 
every now and again seemed to be in 


difficulties. 
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already heated temper, and the blood. 
curdling threats he sent after us would have 
struck terror into the heart of a Red Indian. 
It was а sorry procession that reached the 
shaft a few moments later, and we did not 
wait to get our lamps lighted, but, seizing a 
spare lamp apiece, we made off at once into 
the travelling road, and in this way we 
dodged the old whirlwind. 

When we reached the place of the disaster 
we gathered up our belongings and got away 
to another part of the mine. We were ina 
nice mess, every one of us being up to the 
eyes in grease ; but poor old Bob fared even 
worse. We did not see him for a day or 
two, knowing that it would be best to keep 
out of his way, but when we did his face 
bore many signs of the accident. His 
whiskers had suffered especially, being 
clipped in many plices—where, I presume, 
the grease had clung affectionately to them. 
Stringer also shares the same opinion, but he 
hasn’t yet dared to ask Bob, or to examine 
the damage too closely. 


Before I finish these stories of mining life 
I should like to re-tell an old pit- man's 
humorous yarn dealing with that important 
person, the Caller of a colliery district. The 
Caller is an old individual whose duty it is 
to go around the village in the early morning 
from door to door and knock the miners up 
in time for their work. Tne Caller goes his 
rounds twice, once for the men and once for 
the lads. 

The miners chalk numbers on their doors 
to indicate what time they require his 
services 3 " indicating three o'clock, and 
" 5" five o'clock in the morning. 

The Caller is usually an old man, and he 
is armed with а wooden mallet somewhat 
similar to an auctioneer's hammer, and he 
makes such a din at the doors that there is 
very little fear of the miners over-sleeping. 

This is how I came to hear the story of 
the boys and the Caller. While on a visit 
to a friend's house a short while ago, I be- 
came very interested in an old-fashioned 
lamp that rested on the mantelpiece in his 
living-room. In almost every miner's home 
you can generally notice an old Davy 
Lamp" brightened up, and hung in some 
prominent part of the kitchen—a relic of 
the old mining days, and probably handed 
down from father to son. But this old lamp 
was not a Davy, and my friend, observing 
my curiosity, informed me that it belonged 
to his father, who had kept it ever since he 
was a boy, and that the old man could not 
be induced to part with it. 

That night when we were all seated round 
the fire—my chum, his aged parents, and 
myself I drew the conversation round to the 
old lantern, and in response to a question I 
put to the old miner he replied: “ No, my 
lad, I would not part with that lamp for the 
whole world." 

Then it has an interesting history? I 
suggested eagerly. 

“ Yes," replied the obliging old veteran. 
“ Would you like to hear it? 

I replied that I would be delighted, and, 
handing him his pipe from the hob, I waited 
while the owner of the mysterious lamp 
settled himself back in his chair and began 
the following story : 

“JI was brought up in an old mining 
village in the north of Durham. It was 
only a small place, and all the men worked 
at a colliery which was situated about two 
miles away. 

* At the time that my story opens I was 
а putter amongst a number of other lads 
who were employed at the mine—and a 
happy band we were too. 

“* Foxey' Lee and Charley his brother 
were very much liked by the putters, so 
when it was heard that they were leaving 


the colliery and going abroad with their 
pareats there was general regret amonzst 
us, and we secretly arranged to 'lie idle’ 
on the day that our chums had to leave 
their native village, and give them a hearty 
send-off. But this scheme reached the ears 
of the master of the colliery, who had us 
brought before him and threatened to give 
each lad his notice if he shirked work on 
this particular day. So you see that this 
friendly move of ours was knocked on the 
head straight away. 

The matter did not end here, however, 
for we were more determined than ever to 
have this day off. So we held a meeting 
amongst ourselves, and some very artful 
suggestions were made. But none was 
approved of until finally one bright ad- 
venturous lad proposed to ‘ kill the Caller.’ 
This startling notion woke up the meeting 
considerably ; before this our ideas had 
brought in everything and everyone but 
the Caller, and now this latest suggestion 
made us very curious as to how that old 
fellow was to be used in solving our difficulty. 

* There were many ideas put forward, and 
finally it was agreed that we would rig a 
ghost up and frighten the old chap back to 
the colliery again. Providing the ruse came 
off the result would be that nearly all the 
villagers would sleep on, causing the pit to 
be idle on that day. and thus the lads would 
get their day off without any bother being 
made. 

“ Mid-way between the colliery and the 
village was & churchyard, separated from 
the roadway by a high wall; on the opposite 
side of the road was a large wood, and it was 
here that we arranged to play our ghost trick 
off on the Caller. 

“This Caller was an old man who had 
been a prize-fighter in his young days. Опе 
of his bad habits was his fondness for drink, 
and every week-end you would come across 
him sadly the worse for liquor, and displaying 
his pugilistic powers to a group of miners 
at the street corners. He worked at the 
colliery as a watchman, leaving the pit, for 
the calling times. to go to the village. 

was one of the four plotters selected 
to carry out the great scheme; so at half- 
past one on that memorable morning I stole 
out of the house and joined the others at the 
corner of the street, the little band making 
off at once for the wood, armed with white 
tablecloths and an abundance of strong 
cord. 

“ It was very dark, and when we reached 
the wood the tall trees overshadowing the 
road with their dark twisted arms made the 
place look as eerie ав you could possibly 
imagine. 

Climbing into the foliage of a large oak, 
whose branches spread right over the road- 
way, we settled ourselves in different parts 
of the tree. Each of us had a certain length 
of cord, and, after tying one end to the table- 
cloths, we threw the latter over the wall into 
the graveyard. 

„Jock Fane, who could hit a halfpenny 
from а twenty yards range with his cata- 
pult, took up his stand at the foot of the 
wall We each had a certain duty to 
perform, but Jock's was an exceptionally 
important one, and we relied mostly on his 
marksmanship for the success of our adven- 
ture. 

“ By-and-by we heard somebody coming 
down the road, and through the foliage of 
the trees we saw the twinkling of the old 
Caller's lamp as he came marching down the 
quiet lane. He was not alone, however, as 
we had expected, for we could hear him 
distinctly talking to some one, and, listening 
attentively, we judged the other to be old 
Welch, the village constable, another re- 
probate who attended more to the whisky 
bottle than to his duty. Old Joe was talking 
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in a loud tone, telling his favourite story of 
how he knocked out the * Northumberland 
Smasher ’ in three wonderful rounds. Every 
now and again the old fellow would halt, 
put down his lamp, and dance round the fat 
constable to illustrate the different stages of 
the fight, and we had the greatest difficulty 
to choke down our laughter as they ap- 
proached and we night birds up in the 
branches waited for Jock's signal to start 
the ghost performance. When Joe and 
Welch got close, the old  pugilist, to 
illustrate again one of his favourite punches, 
put down his lamp; but just as he was 
about to pick it up something struck it and 
the two cronies were plunged in darkness. 
This made Joe jump back a pace, where he 
collided with the old constable. 

* *"Ere, stop yer larkin'!' shouted that 
worthy. 

"' Who's a larkin? wiv yer, fathead *' 
growled Joe. Where's the lamp?’ 

“* Wot did yer kick it over for? ' ques- 
tioned the constable. 

„didn't! shouted old Joe. 

“< Yer did!’ yelled the indignant con- 
stable. 

* * I didn’t!’ screamed Joe; and the two 
were just getting to high words when a 
blood-curdling wail interrupted the argu- 
ment. It seemed to come out of the grave- 
yard, soon developing into a ghastly shriek, 
then fading away in a dying whisper into the 

'ear 


air. 

„Did — did — did yer that, 
W-W-Welch ? ’ stuttered old Joe. 

"'L—lul—lul—/ook /' yelled the con- 
stable, as something white came slowly 
over the wall, and, after crossing the road. 
disappeared in the trees; then the air was 
filled with dancing spooks, which flitted up 
and down in front of the two terrified men 
while the wood re-echoed with ghastly 
laughter—the latter part being the moet 
realistic, as by this time we were compelled 
to let ourselves go. 

The last move won us the game. With 
a shriek old Joe fled back towards the 
colliery, the terrified officer running close 
behind, shouting ‘Stand, Joe! Stand!” The 
fiendish laughter continued long after the 
clatter of their feet had dicd away, and when 
we got down from the tree we found Jock in 
possession of the old Caller's lamp. “Таш 
going to keep it, lads,’ he laughed, ‘as a 
memento of this adventure.' 

“ We afterwards learned that old Joe and 
the constable when they reached the lamp 
cabin at the colliery were in the last stage of 
exhaustion. Nothing in the world could 
induce old Joe to go back again that morn- 
ing, so the village slept on, and we putter 
lads won the day after all, ending up by 
giving our foreign-bound chums a jo old 
British send-off.” 

His story over, the old miner paused, and 
puffed away at his pipe, gazing up at the 
mantelpiece. “And that’s the Caller’s 


lamp, given to me some time afterwards." 
[THE END.] 
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THE SHORT CUT. 


T ANSTRUTHER was a boy of fourteen 

when he went up to spend the Christmas 
holidays with his uncle, Mr. Will Anstruther, 
in Yorkshire. Mr. Anstruther lived in a 
small grey house on the edge of some 
very fine woods, over which he had the 
shooting. 

Tom had a royal time. A neighbouring 
farmer lent him a pony for a day's hunting 
now and again, and he borrowed his uncle's 
gun and went rabbiting with the keeper, 
and then there came a hard frost and he had 
some splendid skating on the lake. Alto- 
gether there wasn't a happier boy in York- 
shire than Tom, and he thought his uncle 
the most-to-be-envied man in the three 
kingdoms for living in the midst of such 
delights, and was very grateful to him for 
having him up there. 

So when, one afternoon, Mr. Anstruther 
asked him if he would take a note for him to 
a distant farmhouse he assented willingly, 
very glad to be of use. 
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“ Тһе shortest way is through the wood 
and across the park." said Mr. Anstruther ; 
but, if you're hindered, as you may be, till 
it's getting dark, you'd better stick to the 
road. It's easy to lose yourself in those 
wood paths. I want an answer to this note, 
so if Mr. Uppingham is not in I should like 
you to wait a bit for him; but don't wait 
too long, and come home by the road if it's 
dark." 

All right, uncle," said Tom. 

Mr. Anstruther left the room, but put his 
head in again to say : 

* You could take my bicycle if you liked 
to mend that puncture—you d do it quicker 
that way. even if it takes you half an hour 
to mend." 

* So I should —T'll start at it right away.“ 
said Tom, and went off whistling to the 
bicycle house. 

It took not half an hour. but three-quar- 
ters, and then Tom put the tyre on and 
proceeded to blow it up tight. 

Just one turn more, he said; it's a 
good four miles by the road to Dunsmore.” 

A loud explosion followed, and Tom stood 
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aghast gaping at an ugly rent two inches 
long right through the outer tyre. 

“Fm blowed!" said Tom. °“ Over- 
blowed I might say. The only thing to be 
done now is to foot it, and that in double 
quick time.“ He took out his watch: it 
was after three o'clock. I can go by the 
wood any way, it saves а good mile.” 

He started off at a brisk walk, it was even 
then rather shadowy under the trees; but 
he was soon out in the open park, and a short 
cut of a mile took him out into the public 
road. 

He reached Dunsmore farm about a 
quarter-past four. and asked for Мг. 
Uppingham. He had just gone out, Mrs. 
Uppingham said, but would be in again 
to tea in about half an hour. Would Tom 
wait ? 

Certainly Tom would, and he went in and 
tried to make polite conversation with Mrs. 
Uppingham while the darkness gathered 
and fell. Не grew so anxious at last, 


“ Whistling aloud to keep his courage up.“ 


listening to footsteps that never were Mr. 
Uppingham's, that he answered the good 
lady's questions quite at random, and Mr. 
Anstruther wonders to this day what gave 
rise to the report that he was engaged to be 
married to Miss Thompson—a lady twenty 
years older than himself—and that the 
wedding day was fixed. 

“ Then you say it is to be in March? 
was the first question of many which really 
penetrated to Tom's understanding, for Mr. 
Uppingham's voice in the passage suddenly 
relaxed the tension of his listening. 

" March—oh—what ? I beg your par- 
don," he stammered, and jumped up and 
thrust the note into the farmer's hand. 
" Please let me have an answer quick," he 
said, or it will be so dark I must go back 
round the road." 

"Hey! Whats all 
Uppingham. 
your tea." 

His wife backed him up warmly. 

I must go—TI really must, thank you very 
much," said Tom urgently. ` It's such an 
awful long walk by the road, and if you'll 
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this?" said Mr. 
“ You can't go away without 
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give me an answer at once I can just see to 
go by the park." 

Well. well," said the man,“ 
pasty, wife, to take in his hand. 
give him an answer. Tell your uncle Il 
do what he wants to-morrow without fail.“ 

Mrs. Uppingham, with many protesta- 
tions that he would be " clemmed ” before 
he got home, gave him a huge pasty, and he 
suid thank you and good-nizht hastily and 
sped away. 

He was relieved to find it not so dark 
outside as he had feared, and as long as his 
way lay on the high road he was all right, 
and he hurried along eating his pasty as he 
went. 

When he came to the stile leading into the 
park he hesitated. The darkness had fallen, 
but he thought of the long extra walk, and 
in spite of the pasty he thought of his tea 
ready by a cosy fire in the little grey house. 
He persuaded himself that he could see the 
path quite plainly, and that in the wood he 
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could not mistake the road because of the 
ruts made by the carts. 

So he left the highway, to prove, as many 
have done before and since, that the longest 
way round is often the shortest way home. 

He hurried along. guiding himself by the 
trees, which he could dimly see, and the 
smoothness of the path under his feet. 
Then all at once he came a сгоррег over а 
large object which was right across his path, 
and which rose with a disconcerted grunt, 
and faced him as he picked himself up. 
It was one of the Kerry cattle, and Tom, 
whose nerves were a little shaken, withdrew 
hastily from its neighbourhood and started 
on again. 

But in а few minutes he stumbled among 
long. rough tussocks of grass. and then he 
knew that he had lost the path. His heart 
began to beat very uncomfortably; һе 
wished now that he had kept to the high 
road. However, he thaught he knew which 
direction to go in and pounded on. It was 
а walk! He tripped over whin bushes. 
stumbled in rabbit-holes, was terrified by 
coming -suddenly on huge dark forms 
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which turned out to be cattle or horses, was 
startled by rabbits springing up almost under 
his feet and scudding away more alarmed 
even than himself. He wandered round and 
round that park for two hours, which seemed 
to him like twenty-four, and then, just as he 
felt inclined to give it up and sit down on 
the damp grass to rest, he touched the park 
railings with his hand. 

This put new life into him. If only he 
could feel round the railings till he came to 
the gate into the wood he might get home 
yet. He walked along, keeping one hand 
on the fence for what seemed to him miles 
and miles; at last he felt wood and the 
catch of the gate, and just how glad he was 
to open that gate and get inside it on to a 
road once more it would be hard to say. 

But he was only into the wood yet, not 
out of it. He stood against the gate after 
he had closed it, looking into the blackness 
of darkness and trying to place before his 
mind’s eye every turn and twist of the road. 

Then he started. He knew he was right 
for the first five minutes, for the ruts were 
deep and he kept stumbling into them. He 
crept along, stopping every few minutes and 
feeling the road with his hands. Then he 
gained undue confidence and stepped out 
boldly. And then he ran his head up 
against a tree; he was lost again, and right 
lost that time; of course, he knew he was 
close to the road, but he had no idea on 
which side he had gone off it, and every step 
took him farther from it. 

He went down on all-fours feeling for a 
path; he found brambles, and tree roots, 
and heaps of withered leaves. He shouted, 
but the woods held his shouts. 

Then he lost his head and began roaming 
wildly and aimlessly about, now thinking 
he had a path under his feet and following 
it, only to be brought up by a felled tree or 
a bramble patch, now shouting at the top 
of his voice. 

He grew dizzy with fatigue. He was 
terrified at the thought of spending the 
night alone in that strange darkness, and 
then he found himself wildly clinging to the 
smooth trunk of a beech tree, and he forcibly 
pulled himself together and began to think 
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of the real dangers which lay in wait for him 
if he continued his wanderings. He might 
at any moment fall into one of the disused 
quarries, of which there were several in the 
wood, and break his neck; or he might 
tumble into a sawpit and break his leg. or 
he might tread on an adder and be bitten— 
all very real and very probable dangers, and 
all dangers which he could avoid by keeping 
still and waiting patiently till some one came 
and found him, or at the worst till morning ; 
and he thought that could not be very far 
off. 

Fortunately it was not a cold night; the 
woods always hold some warmth, and the 
ground under the trees was dry. He felt 
round the bole of the beech to make sure 
there were no lurking adders, and sat down 
with his back against the trunk. This gave 
him a little feeling of comfort and protection, 
and he was so exhausted that the mere rest 
was grateful to him. 

He sat there listening to the low rustlings, 
breathings, movements going on al] round 
him. Once a soft furry thing brushed his 
hand and started away when he moved; 
once & pheasant called loudly and startled 
him awake with its harsh cry. 

He dozed again, and then woke suddenly 
with & sense of dread upon him and his 
heart beatingloudly. He listened, listened— 
then, as it seemed close to him, arose a weird, 
wild yell. 

A cold perspiration broke out all over him. 
He felt his hair rise and lift his cap from his 
head. He could not have stirred hand or 
foot to save his life. 

It came again. and that time it broke the 
spell of terror that was on him. He sprang 
up with a scream of Help! Help! Oh, 
help!” 

“ Hullo! Hullo! Is that you, Тош?” 
shouted a man’s voice in answer, and Tom 
saw a light coming to meet him. 

He almost fell into his uncle’s arms, 
clinging to him, his teeth chattering, shaking 
from head to foot. 

Hold on, old chap! You're all right 
now. Whatever possessed you to come back 
this way? You've given me a pretty fair 
night's work!” 
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“Oh uncle! What was that? That 
awful scream ?” gasped Tom. Was it 
some one being murdered ? ” 

" Murdered ? Bless your heart, no, boy. 
"Twas only a vixen—it was а bit blood- 
curdling, ГП own; it startled me for a minute, 
and your yell wasn't much less alarming. 
However, I can see you've had a shaking 
up. Come along home now, and get your 
talking to by the fire over а basin of hot 
soup.“ 

I lost myself; I've been sitting under 
that tree for hours and hours," said Tom. 

And only a yard off the road all the 
time," said Mr. Anstruther, laughing. and 
not ten minutes from home. Come along, 
now.“ 

He put his hand under the boy's arm and 
helped him, talking cheerfully to him, for 
he saw he had had about as much as he could 
stand. When thev got home he put him 
in an easy chair and would not let him say 
a word till he had taken a large bowl of hot 
soup. He had one himself too, and then he 
explained that he had come home about 
half-past six, and, finding Tom had not 
returned, went to see if the bicycle was gone, 
saw what had happened to it, and then 
started out to meet Tom by the road, 
thinking he would find it long and lonely. 
Of course he did not meet him, and went 
right on to the farm. "There he learnt that 
Tom had hurried off with the intention of 
taking the short cut, so he borrowed a 
lantern and followed just in time to save 
Tom from the most awful moment he had 
known. 

" Was it really a fox, uncle?“ he asked. 
IJ can hardly believe it.“ 

'" Yes, it was a fox all right. I've heard 
them yell like that before, and it is terror- 
striking. I'll allow." 

And it's not half-past nine now," went 
on Tom, looking up at the clock in astonish- 
ment. "I thought I'd been wandering 
about for half the night. And you had all 
that walk, too, uncle ; I'm truly sorry." 

" That's all right," said his uncle. “T 
don't think you'll take the short cut after 
dark again, nor be frightened out of your 
five wits by a vixen.” 
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Tur “B.O.P.” FRETWORKER. 
WARPED WOOD: CAUSE, PREVENTION, AND CURE. 
By VIVIAN STUART, Member of the National Association of Fretworkers. 


EARLY every fretworker during the 
pursuit of his hobby wil have to 
contend with the difficulties of warped wood. 
The majority are entirely ignorant of the 
causes, and many do not know how to 
remedy the fault, though in most cases the 
process is extremely simple. 

It is for the junior worker that warped 
wood has the most terrors, and although the 
state of atfairs may generally be attributed 
to his own carelessness, he is far too often 
inclined to inwardly accuse the tradesman 
of supplying him with badly seasoned wood. 
It i» perfectly true that, owing to the great 
increase in the number of fretworkers within 
the list few years, ironmongers’ and similar 
establishments have tried to meet tho 
demand for wood in their special districts, 
with the result that competition has led to 
large quantities of very inferior quality 
beine brought into the country. 

However, in spite of the utmost care and 
consideration during the process of seasoning 


and drying, fretwood, on account of the 
thinness of the boards, if not kept under 
suitable conditions, will most probably 
warp. Fretwood, before it reaches the 
worker in its beautifully finished condition, 
has to pass through various treatments 
which require most careful observation and 
most judicious management. Even in two 
boards prepared from the same log the ten- 
dency to curl and twist may be most pro- 
nounced in the one but quite absent in the 
other. This is because the boards were cut 
from different. parts of the log, for the nearer 
to the centre they are taken the less will be 
the inclination to warp. 

If the worker is going to devote hours of 
patient labour upon some piece of work, it 
is of the utmost importance that nothing 
but  wellseasoned. well-finished boards 
should be obtained ; for to purchase anything 
but the good quality would be to simply 
throw away time, money, labour, and 
patience upon a piece of work which will 


never be put to practical use. Every fret- 
worker who is anxious to produce good work 
should buy nothing but the best quality, 
and then employ every means available to 
Көөр it in its flat and perfect condition. 


CAUSE, 


There are various conditions which are 
conducive to the warping and twisting of 
wood, but it is only necessary here to deal 
with those which directly concern the fret- 
worker, Speaking generally, the warping of 
wood may be attributed to one of two con- 
ditions : either to dampness, atmospherical 
or otherwise, or to extremes of temperature. 

Warped wood in many cases arises from 
the worker’s own carelessness or ignorance. 
Но may have left the board lying about 
exposed to the sun or the heat from a fire or 
stove. or perhaps he may have unknowingly 
stored it in a damp place. 

If the board is exposed to the natural 
heat of the sun, or to any form of artificial 
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warmth, the grain will begin to contract, 
and consequently the wood will assume the 
shape of an arc, the concave (or hollow) side 
appearing on that surface which was most 
atleeted. But in the case of dampness the 
reverse happens, for the fibres commence to 
swell, thus forcing the board into an arc, so 
that it becomes concave on the opposite 
side that is. upon the surface which received 
the least amount of moisture. 

Of the two evils dampness is by far the 
worse, for, besides causing the board to warp, 
it expands the grain and renders the surface 
of the wood rough and uneven, which is 
further injured by the appearance of a kind 
of fungus. This fungus, which is difficult 
to explain in writing, is particularly destruc- 
tive to white woods. such as maple, sycamore, 
and chestnut, and especially to holly, for in 
many cases the use of sand-paper is quite 
ineffective for its removal 

Referring to dimpness, every fretworker 
has noticed how the wood warps upon which 
the pattern has just been pasted. Then, 
again, those who stil employ the old- 
fashioned process of removing the diagram 
by the aid of moisture will, unless they take 
the necessary precautions, find themselves 
opposed to a stubborn antagonist. 


PREVENTION. 


** Prevention is better than cure," so the 
worker should first of all pay special con- 
sideration to the place in which he leaves his 
fretwood. 


Fic. 1.—A SIMPLE BUT UskrUL PRESS. 


Wherever possible it should be stored in a 
dry and cool place; but, in the event of a 
failure to secure such a favourable position, 
every precaution should be taken to protect 
it from the intluence of the sun, heating 
apparatus of any description, and also from 
dampness. Boards which have begun towarp 
through the application of moisture should 
never be transferred straight to a drier atmo- 
sphere and there left lying about, or they 
will show even a greater tendency to сиг]. 

A very safe plan is to lay the boards upon 
the floor, or some other flat surface, and then 
place above them some heavy weight, care 
being taken to see that the widest pieces 
are always at the bottom. Those who have 
in their possession a trouser-press, or one of 
the old-fashioned copying-presses, should 
use it with splendid results for keeping short 
boards perfectly flat. 

But it is not every worker who is fortunate 
in having such a suitable article, nor can 
everyone afford the necessary outlay for 
obtaining one. бо I will try to explain in 
as саг and lucid a manner as possible the 
makine of a most simple contrivance for 
preserving wood from warping, the con- 
struction of which does not call for the skill 
of the carpenter. 

Four battens, each a foot and a-half to 
two feet long. about two inches wide, and 
anvthing between three-quarters to an inch 
thick, must first be prepared from some 
hard, strong wood, such as beech or ash. At 
the ends of each piece holes must be made, 
about three-eighths of an inch in diameter, 


through which to pass iron bolts provided 
with serew-threads and fly-nuts. When in 
use the fretwood is placed between these 
battens, which are screwed up tightly after 
the manner of adjusting the pressure of an 
ordinary trouser- press. Should the boards 
be longer than two feet, a third pair of 
battens are recommended for extra support. 

The number of boards which can be placed 
between the cramps at the same time 
depends, of course, upon the length of the 
bolts; but in the majority of cases, if the 
battens are an inch thick, five-inch bolts 
would be quite sufficient. This would allow 
for a total thickness of three inches between 
the cramps, so that sixteen pieces of three- 
sixteenth inch, or twenty-four of one-eighth 
inch fretwood, could be purchased by the 
worker at a reduction, and kept for any 
length of time without the owner ever having 
to contend with the trying difficulties of 
warped wood. Bolts and wing-nuts suitable 
for the purpose can be obtained from any 
ironmonger. 

But there are a great number of fret- 
workers who always make a practice of 
buying their wood as they require it; thus 
it is only now and then that they have a 
board lving about, and so they do not feel 
disposed to prepare a set of presses as just 
described. Yet they occasionally require 
something of the kind that will preserve 
their wood from the annoying condition of 
warping. and so the following method may 
be acceptable. 

Obtain four strong battens and cut to а 
length which depends upon the width of 
the panel required to be pressed. Place the 
fretwood between these and securely bind 
the ends with strong twine. "This plan is 
often adopted by large firms when sending 
out parcels to their customers ; for it not 
only renders the fretwood less liable to get 
damaged during transit, but al«o enables it 
to retain its flatness in spite of all antagonistic 
elements. 

There is still another plan worthy of men- 
tion, but one which cannot always be adopted. 

Purchase from an ironmonger four large 
bracket supports, and, having chosen a dry 
and convenient position in the room, com- 
mence to fix up a permanent construction. 

About five feet from the tloor screw upon 
the wall two of the brackets, placing them 
horizontally and allowing a distance of about 
half an inch between the two tops. The 
remaining two should be similarly placed 
three feet beneath. The board of fretwood 
is then stood on end and inserted between 
the slots (or only between the two lower 
brackets if the board is under five feet in 
length). the great point in support of this 
plan being that the air has free access to 
both sides of the panel, and thus the chances 
of warping are reduced to а minimum, for 
any contraction or expansion of the fibres 
on the one side is counteracted by an equal 
force in play on the other. 

So far only the damages of storage have 
been dealt with; but frequently when 
pasting down the pattern, or removing the 
same with warm water after the cutting has 
been completed, the fretwood shows a great 
tendency to curl Ву considering а few 
simple points and applying them during the 
operations, the chances of the wood warping 
may in no small degree be reduced. 

When pasting down the diagram there 
are many evils which confront the worker, 
but here we are only dealing with such as 
are conducive to the warping of the wood. 

The consistency of the paste is the first 
consideration. This should not be too thin, 
or the board will immediately commence to 
curl upon the moisture being applied. On 
the other hand, it should not be too thick, 
for several reasons which atfect the pattern 
and the process of pasting down. 
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Then the adhesive should be applied to 
the wood, and not to the back of the design. 
Most fretworkers, in spite of all risks, prefer 
to adopt the latter method. In this article 
it must be condemned upon the grounds 
that, as the paper contracts while drying. the 
wood upon which it has been stuck is 
naturally induced to warp, and if the design 
was at all stretched—as is very often the 
case—the pull on the wood will be greater. 

If the wood was slightly warped before 
the design was placed upon it, the diagram 
should then be stuck upon the convex 
(or rounded) side, ав the drag of the paper 
while drying will have the desired effect of 
straightening the board. 

In all cases it is advisable, after the design 
has been stuck upon the wood, that it be 
immediately placed beneath some heavy 
weight, or between the specially prepared 
battens, and there left for at least twenty- 
four hours. As a further precaution, a sheet 
of blotting-paper may be placed above the 
design to draw off all supertluous moisture. 

И. after having pasted down the design. 
the board becomes badly warped, hold the 
convex side before a fire. The wood will 
soon return to its former flatness, when it 
should be placed beneath & heavy weight 
and left for а few hours. 

And now a few words with regard to the 
removal of the pattern. Until recently the 
customary plan was to soak it off with luke- 
warm water, and beginners went so far as to 
submit the fret to complete submersion. 
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Fic. 2.— A STILL SIMPLER PLAN. 


To а sane mind the latter practice is 
too absurd to claim attention, but there 
are many fretworkers to-day who employ 
moisture as the means whereby to remove 
the pattern. 

The reader is now quite aware of the 
havoc wrought upon fretwood by dampness 
in any form, but the dangers are naturally 
considerably increased if the board has 
previously been subjected to the weakening 
effect of fretting it. 

By far the safer and more satisfactory 
way, and that now adopted by most fret- 
workers, is to dispense altogether with water 
and remove the pattern with the aid of sand- 
paper. But as there are still а great many 
who prefer the old-fashioned method in 
Bpite of all risks, à word of advice may be 
acceptable. 

Do not sponge the fret with lukewarm 
water, but lay it, design side downwards. 
flat above a sheet of damp blotting-pa per, 
and allow it to remain there until the pattern 
peels off fairly easily. It is important that 
the blotting-paper be placed beneath the 
wood. for. if laid above. the moisture oozing 
from it will trickle down the edges of the 
fret and impart to them a ragged and rough 
appearance. 

In order that the pattern may easily be 
removed. the worker should prepare his 
paste by mixing the flour in cold water, and 
not in warm or hot, as most fretworkers 
deem necessary. By using cold water the 
design adheres to the wood sufficiently well 
to cut by, and it can afterwards be easily 
and quickly removed with a blunt knife. 
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The 


CURE. 


It is absolutely no good trying to force a 
warped board to assume its proper flatness. 
In fact, if too much pressure is used the wood 
will probably split; or if the worker does 
finally succeed in coaxing it to decent shape 
it will only curl up again when left to itself. 

If the wood has warped with the grain, in 
the majority of cases the remedy is quite 
simple. To repeat an old, but trusty, method : 

Damp the concave (or hollow) side— 
either with warm water or by holding it 
over the steam from a boiling kettle—and 
place the convex (or rounded) surface before 
a fire, but not so close as to scorch it. The 
effect of the moisture on the concave side 
will be to swell the grain, and of the heat on 
the convex side to contract it. Such opposi- 
tion will in a few seconds produce the desired 
result. The board should then be imme- 
diately placed beneath some heavy weight, 
or cramped between battens, and there left 
for at least а day and night. If the warp is 
very slight it may only be necessary to allow 
a little warmth to affect the convex side. 

Wood which has been badly seasoned, or 
sold before it was properly dry, will most 
likely warp beyond curing. Such boards 
frequently warp and twist against the grain, 
in which case the remedy is impossible, and 
to apply the above-mentioned damp and 
heat process would only result in further 
increasing the difficulty. 

In the piece the plank is practically use- 
less, so all the flat portions (if any) should 
be cut from it and laid beneath a great 
pressure, Їп order that these pieces may 
justify the time and labour that will ulti- 
mately be bestowed upon them, the.worker 
would do well if for a cautionary method he 
submitted them to the following treatment : 

Soak them in boiling water, and then 
remove to a warm place to drain. Next lay 
them singly on a flat-topped stove beneath 
a light weight, placing a piece of thick paper 
between the wood and the metal. The heat 
beneath will draw out all moisture, and the 
weight above will prevent the board from 
warping. The most convenient place for 
this operation is the kitchen stove, which can 
be used at night when the fire is nearly out. 
The hob will be quite hot enough for the 
purpose, and the pieces can remain there 
undisturbed til the next morning, when 
they ought to be flat and ready to be re- 
moved. Аз the effect of the water will cause 
the grain to start and swell, and so render 
the wood rough and uneven, the surface will 
have to be thoroughly well sand-papered 
before it should be considered in a proper 
state to receive the pattern. 

Before concluding, a few words should be 
said about three-ply wood. For the benefit 
of the novice it may be mentioned that 
three-ply wood consists of three strong 
veneers stuck together under an extremely 
high pressure, and placed in such positions 
that the grain of the middle board runs at 
right-angles to that of the outer two. This 
plan, as can readily be seen, is adopted to 
lessen the chances of splitting and warping ; 
but even three-ply wood will twist if not kept 
under proper and suitable conditions. 

If the board is exposed to any great heat 
the three veneers begin to contract, with 
the result that each pulls the other in an 
opposite direction, causing the wood to twist 
up into an ugly shape. And if allowed to 
come in contact with dampness in any form 
the glue which binds the pieces together will 
be affected, so that they will split apart and 
curl up. 

Thus if three-ply wood does warp it is 
rendered absolutely useless, for the applica- 
tion of any of the processes here explained 
is made impracticable owing to the boards 
being placed in such contrary positions. 
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А great deal more could be written upon 
the subject of warped wood, but the writer 
has not thought it necessary to introduce 
any dry details, but only to exemplify 
those principles which will be found most 
beneficial to the worker in the pursuit of his 
hobby. 

Nor do the preceding statements only 
apply to fretwood. Large thin boards of 
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wood are always more or less inclined to 
warp, and the thinner the wood the greater 
the tendency. "Therefore the writer ven- 
tures to hope that this short article may be 
of great help not only to the fretworker, but 
to every fellow who requires for the practice 
of his handicraft thin boards which are liable 
to be affected by extremes of temperature or 
the influences of atmospherical conditions. 
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THE POET AND THE JESTER; ©В, THE CRIME AND 
ITS PUNISHMENT. 
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Canto I. 


Canto 111., etc. etc. 
(Draten for the * Boy's Own Paper" by A&LOTCCK.). . | 
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ABAOK.—The position of the sails, when their surfaces 
press against the masts. 

ABAFT.—Near the stern of a vessel; the after part. 

ABEAM.—In a line with the middle of a veel. 

ABOUT SHIP.—An admonition signifying that the vessel 
is about to tack. 

AFORE.— The forepart of a vemel, nearest the stem. 

A-LEE.—The lee side, such as Helm's a-lee," meaning 
the tiller has been put over to tlie lee side. 

ATHWART НАМЗЕ. — Across the bows. 

АТАР. —А word used to denote the anchor being clear 
of the ground. 

AYAST.—An order to cease. 

AWASH.—On a level with the water. 

A-WEATHER.—Opposite to a-lee; anything on the 
weather side. 

AWEIGH.—When the anchor is hauled out of the 
ground. : 

BACK AND FILL.— To luff up in the wind and then fill off 
again. 

BALLAST.—Weight—stone, iron, etc., used to keep a 
ship steady when no cargo is carried. 

BEAM ENps.—When a vessel is thrown so much over 
to one side that her decks are upright. 

BEATING.— Tacking towards the direction of the wind. 

BELAY.—AÀn order to make a rope fast. 

BENv.—To put on, to bend sails, they are made fast 
to the spars. 

BINNACLE.—'The box that holds the compass. 

BLUE PETER.— The flag hoisted at the fore, as a signal 
of departure. 

BOUND.—A ship going to any particular port. Home- 
ward Bound," etc. 

A ship compelled to lay at anchor on account of 
foul winds is said to be wind bound." 

BOWSE.—To haul taut. 

BRING UP.—To cast anchor. 

BROACH TO.—To come to the wind when running before 
it, in a heavy sea. 

CAREEN.—To heel over. 

CARRY AWAY.—To break a spar or rope. 

CATSPAW.—A light air, seen at a distance in a calm 
by ripples on the surface. 

CHOCK А BLOCK.— When two blocks of a tackie meet, 
preventing further purchase. 

CLOSE HAULED.—The sails set flat to sail as close to 
the wind as possible, without shaking their buffs. 

ORACKING ON.—To carry much sail. 

D.—On ships’ books signifies '' Deserted " or ** Dis. 
charged.’’ 

D.D.—Dead. 

DOG WATCH.—See Watch. 

DowszE.— To extinguish, as Dowse the glim,” to put 
the light out. 

DRAW.—A sail is said to draw well when filled. 

FATHOM.—Six feet. 

GRANNY'S KNOT.—A term of contempt applied when 
a reef knot is crossed the wrong way, so as to be 
insecure. > 

GYBE.—To swing the boom of a fore and aft vessel 
over, when running before the wind. 

НАП. —То speak another ship, or to men aloft. 

HARNESS CASK.—A large tub, used by sailors to keep 
salt ment in. 

HOLY STONE.—A sandy stone, used for cleaning decks. 

IN IRONS.— When a vessel keeps head to wind, and 
will not fill on either tack. ` 

JACOB'S LADDER. —A ladder made of rope, with wooden 
bars for steps. 

JURY MAST.—A temporary mast erected in lieu of 
one loet in a gale. 

KNCT.—A nautical mile (2026 yards). 

LIST.—A ship has а list when she inclines to one side. 

LUFF.—To bring a vessel closer to the wind. 

MAKE Fasr.— To secure a rope. 

Miss STAYS.—A ship failing in tacking. 

MUFFLE.—To muffle the oars : a piece of canvas is put 
round the loom when rowing, to deaden the sound 
against the tholes. 

OFFING.—The space between a vessel and the shore. 

ON A WIND. —Close hauled. 

PAINTER.—A rope attached to the bow of a boat to 
make her fast by. 

PorT.—The left side of a vessel. 

REEF. To reduce sail. 

SEA LEGS.—The power of walking steadily on a ship’s 
deck when the vessel is rolling. 

SHEETS.— The ropes attached to Ше sails. 

RNUd.— Under safe canvas for a gale. 

S0.—An order to desist hauling, when the correct 
position is attained. 

STAND BY.—The order to be ready. 

STARBOARD.—The right-hand side of a vessel. 
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STRIKE. То lower. 
TELL THAT TO THE, MARINES.— An exclamation made by 
sailors when anything unusual ia told them. 
UcGLY.— When the weather has a threatening aspect. 
UNSHIP.— To remove anything from a vessel. 
VANE.—A fly horn at the mast head, made of feathers 
or bunting, to show direction of the wind. 
WATCH.— Divisions of sea time. 
Thus a watch is four hours: dog watch from 
4 to 6, and 6 to 8 P.M. The first watch is from 
8 P. M. to midnight. Bells are struck every half-hour 
at sea, beginning at one bell and ending at eight bells. 
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OUR “B. O. P.“ DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 


Probiem No. 79. 


By Henry O. ROBINSON (Selangor, 
Straits Settlements). 
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White to move and win. 


1 literally bristles with fine points, and 
is in the best and most polished style of 
our well-known contributor. It will well 
repay close study, and is not too difficult for 
the average solver. There are several neat 
defences to elucidate, which greatly add to 
the problematical quality. 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 78. 
By W. J. H.“ (Chiswick). 
Position: Black men on 7, 12; kings on 


24, 30. White men on 16, 23, 96; king, 1. 
White to move and win. 


23—19 1— 6 6— 2 2—27 
24—15 30—23 12—19 White wins. 


Our contributor marks this ав “ one for 
the boys”; and being an old boy himself, 
thinks it will please some of the old boys 
also. He writes: Тһе above may be 
rather simple, but it is original—that is, it 
has not been published so far as I am aware. 
Although I will not go so far as Mr. Henry 
Jones (‘ Cavendish ’), who asserts in a well- 
known work, ‘The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ that the game is exhausted (!). it must 
be admitted that it is very difficult to get 
a problematic idea on the draughts board 
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that has not been set in some form or another 
already.“ 

We should like to say that our old friend 
must not be influenced towards any such a 
notion as ‘ Cavendish " asserts. Since his 
crude and short-sighted article was written 
Draughts has yielded an enormous literature 
embodying games and problems in hundreds 
of thousands. We recently made the 
acquaintance by correspondence of an 
expert collector of draughts works, Mr. 
Henry Hutzler, of Cincinnati (U.S. A.), who 
possesses 900 volumes. We ourselves possess 
several hundred books of games, problems, 
etc., besides manuscripts and draughts 
columns, with play which has not yet seen 
the light in book form. Draughts is as 
inexhaustible as chess. Each game is a sea 
in which bottom has not yet been found. 
The “ Encyclopedia Britannica ” article has 
been re-written for the new edition by a 
practical draughts player and champion. 
" Cavendish" could not have been 
acquainted with even the literature and 
practice of his own day. although these were 
fairly well represented in this country, as 
well as America and Australia, by magazines, 
draughts columns, and special works on 
scientific play. 

The following is a pretty draughts poem 
written many years ago by Dr. S. A. Lucas, 
an old enthusiast : 


BLOODLESS WAR. 


In simple faith, I hold as truth 
That draughts can be a guide to youth 
And prudent lessons teach. 
He, like а man, must forward press 
With tact, reflection, and finesse, 
That he the goal may reach. 


Is life not full of lines of care, 

And traps the foolish to ensnare, 
Nor cuts and strokes a few ? 

E'en life itself & problem is 

(A queer position oft, I wis), 
With hard solution, too. 


Draughts generates a simple taste; 
And not for wealth or power to haste, 
That cannot ward from woe. 
It shows one path to noblest ends 
Is to be honest to your friends, 
And upright to your foe. 


Therefore, prove honest to vourself ; 
You rise above all pow'r and pelf 
That worldly states can give. 
Thus with a wholesome heart and mind 
(Rare blessing!) you must surely find 
How good it is to live. 


So, when your daily work is done, 
Instead of stupid useless fun, 
Let science give release 
To minds o'erwrought by care and thought— 
Then let the checker board be brought— 
The battle-field of peace! 


Cui bono? Life's too short for us 

To quarrel, or to make a fuss, 
And grasp our dagger hafts. 

But if our minds on war are bent, 


Then let us have a tournament! 
And fight it out—in draughts! 
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NOTICE To OoxTRIBUTORS,—4A77 manuscripts intended 
for the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the es its 6 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E. C., and must hare the 
name aad address of the sender clearly written thereon, 


though erery care is taken The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is sog eat tha! a considera*le time mus! neces- 
sarily elapse b ‘fore their tu- -n tor consideratiosarrives, 


and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. — ت‎ — - 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions / 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cor po taq’, an the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in an: wap 
Payment for acc p'ed manuscrip's is ma te on publication : ; ) ^w 
of the monthly part containing them The r cript = > 5 -j 
conreu: the coprright of manuscripts to the Religious -E ¢ " 
Tract Society, with libertu for them, al their discretion, - 4 
to publish such works S ‘jt ein. Re ublication bu 1 . 
authors on their own account mus! alitetus be the A > 
suhet of special arrangement before submuting their \ i 
MSS.; and whenever any special value is pul "pon a 


responsiole for length of detention or accid ntal loss, 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated и hen \ ; o 
sending in, or it canno! aflerwa ds be recognised, "d |a X * Гө, А Ж 
SS a 
To CoRRESrONDENTS,.—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule ther? сап be но ercep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
no'^wi!hstandín-, s 
Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 5 ө *. т [E iss і т ۱ 
in these columns in due conrse. y 
Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.." 


4 Bouverie Street, E. C. Zetters sen! to private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered. 


READY NEXT MONTH 


CoNIN.—Thank you for your interesting letter. Call 
on the Editor when you come to London. 


SMOKING (C. G.).—Give it up at once, or you will repent ©з 
it. ёз es э 


S. Н. R. (Regina, Canada).—Sorry we could not use 
your sketches, We are afraid your black-and-white 
work would not stand much chance in London of 
finding you remunerative occupation. Why nol 
try with Canada first ? 


P. R. RAWLINS.—No, we have not had an article on 
building an outrigger. You will find plans in 
Brickwood's °“ Boat- racing.“ 


SWIMMING AND CRAMP (Sufferer).—Y ou are out of form 
and must get straight before you venture beyond 
your depth In such cases as yours the blood is 
generally sour or poisoned. 


G. Prout.—Apply to the Secretary, Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Great George Street, S.W., and obtain 
the latest particulars. 


J. W. P.—You will find all about it in the appendix to 
the Quarterly Navy List, which you can see at any 


public library. You do not give your аде; but from 
your handwriting we think you are too old. 


RICHARD.—The cane has resumed its original curve. 
You may get it right by steaming it and lashing it to 
something straight; but you will probably have to 
buy another. 

В. Н. C.—Such things are advertised in“ Exchange 
and Mart," and sold by auction at Stevens's, 38 King 
Street, Covent Garden, 


T r иһ, 
V. PRiGER.— The advertisement is not from our — i 2 1 


columns: but the book is probably obtainable of M 
Gamaze & Co., Holborn, London. 


H. G. McCCULLOCH.—The International Code of Signals 
costs one guinea, and is published by Spottiswoode 
& Co.. 5 New Street Square, Е.С. 


A. MARTIN.—In all the books on mineralogy the 
specific gravity is given of each mineral, and hsts of 
other specific gravities are given in the books on 
timber, etc. The differences in many cases are 80 
slight as to be negligible. 

RABBITS (B. M.).—You’ll do little good without a : 
note Lr a a handbook on the hobby ; for the A Peep into the Presently. 
latter try Mr. Upcott Gill, publisher, Drury Lave, The first man in the moon, a business-like Briton, rises to the occasion, and subsequently retires with a 
London. handsome competence. 
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THE KING'S NEW V.C. 


RECENTLY, Mr. Gladstone, the Home Secretary, 
announced in the House of Commons the issue of a 
“ King’s medal" for police and firemen. “ The 
King.“ he said, ** has been pleased on my recommenda- 
tion to approve of the establishment of a medal, to be 
called the King's Medal, for the reward of courage and 
devotion to duty on the part of persons serving in 
constabulary forces and fire brigades throuvhout his 
Maiesty's dominions.” Mr. Gladstone added that the 
medal is one of honour for special merit, апе will not 
be given for prolonged service alone, but only when that 
service is specially distinguished by courage or devotion 
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to duty. The first winner of the honour is а young 
fellow, P.C. Taylor, who had been in the force only nine 
months. He is attached to the Chelsea Police Station, 
and effected a gallant rescue from the Thames near 
Battersea Bridge. Being attracted by cries he sprinted 
to the embankment wall, dived into the river, and 
succeeded in reaching a little boy named Shepherd, of 
Lots Road, who had fallen in. Swimming fifty yards 
in a swift-running tide, the constable managed to hold 
on until he and the boy were taken aboard the boat 
which put off. The boy soon recovered from the ill 
effects, but the constable had to go on the sick list. 
Here is his portrait, and the “ B.O.P.” is proud of him. 


BOYS AND CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 


A COMMITTEE appointed by the Bishop of Southwark 
to inquire into the opportunities that are, or might be, 
given to instil into boys the duty of active Christian 
service has just issued its report, drawn up by the Rev. 
W. Н. Н. Elliott, Head of Cambridge House, Camber- 
well. The committee has had in mind boys between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen, and divided them 
into two broad classes i.. boys in the public and 
secondary schools, and boys at work. ‘The report does 
not help one very much on the desired path, but we 
earnestly urge all lads who have themselves experienced 
the joy of trusting their all to Christ's guidance, to seek 
the very real happiness that may be found in seeking 
to help others into the fuller life. Such effort for one's 
fellows ennobles existence, which after all is something 
higher and better than a mere struggle for pecuniary or 
other material benefits. The Boys’ Brigade, Boys’ Life 
Prigade, Boys' Institutes, Scouting, etc., all afford 
opportunities for genuine Christian service to those who 
have the eye to see and the mind to work. 
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HOCKEY UP-TO-DATE. 


HOCKEY is steadily growing in popularity with boys, 
and it is well therefore that players who would be 
efficient should keep themselves informed of all improve- 
ments in the game. During the past year the rules 
made at headquarters have been altered in one or 


two noteworthy particulars. First, take the off-side 
question. Instead of reading: “ He may not be within 
five yards of the ball, nor in any way interfere with any 
other player, etc.," the rule has had that part dealing 
with the five yards cut out. To stop a game because 
the ball happens to go within the said five yards of a 
player standing off-side, who does not either affect the 
play or hamper the man with the ball, always seemed 
ridiculous. Rule 16 is another that lias been altered 
for the better. In the first place, all the players, except 
the two contesting the penalty-bully, instead of having 
to stand outside the striking circle, must now remain 
outside the twenty-five vards line, until either the ball 
has gone outside the circle or has been hit over the goal- 
line by the participant of the bully representing the 
attacking side. But if the ball is sent over the goal- 
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line. but not into the goal, by the offender, instead of a 
corner being given, the penalty-bully must be taken 
again. Then, in Rule 20 there is a big alteration, for 
instead of a penalty-corner hit being allowed from any 
spot on the goal-line at least five yards from the goal- 
post, the distance lias now been extended to ten yards 
from the post. The old rule read: ** If an umpire is 
doubtful, he shall decide in favour of the team appealed 
against.” This sentence has been entirely eliminated 
from Rule 21, and the following has been added, ағ a 
result of the controversy of last year over а penalty- 
bully that produced a goal after the full time had been 
played: “In the event of a penalty-bully falling to be 
taken on the call of half-time, or of time. an umpire 
shall allow extra time until either a goal has been 
scored, or the penalty-bully has been completed.” 
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REAMER TAMED 
INDEED! 


2 


" Brown was simply 
staring at the water... 
‘Twelve pounds, he 
began.''— See nert page. 
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The Taming of Reamer. 


New, Rea mer, when he first decided on his 
plan, had no fixed intention of letting 
Hemming- Browne know the author. But 
when the prefect came to sec him, an event 
which Reamer had only half-anticipated. he 
could not resist the temptation. And for а 
few minutes after Browne had gone Reamer 
was satisfied. He had vowed he would pay 
the prefect back, and there appeared some 
po of doing so now. But—Pah! 
amer flattered himself that he was no kid. 

And Hemming- Browne went to his study 
and tried to think. He was unable to attend 
to his duties as prefect that night and pleaded 
а headache, which was true. "The headache 
grew worse. He could not think, he could 
not concentrate his mind on the problem. 
He sat in his room, even now almost trem- 
bling with fear, sometimes nervously walking 
the room, sometimes laying his head on the 
table to shut outeverything. trying to grapple 
with the difficulty. 

All through the night it was the same. 
Over and over ayain he repeated to himself 
the formula: Twelve pounds—I must get 
twelve pounds. ‘Twelve pounds.” And 
then as he realised the impossibility, and for 
a brief space saw what would happen in the 
future, he became nervously excited to the 
verge of hysteria. Calming down again he 
began afresh: “ Twelve pounds—I must get 
twelve pounds by Saturday noon." 

To describe in detail the various phases 
through which Hemming-Browne passed 
during the next three days would be neither 
pleasant nor interesting. It may be 
imagined. Realise that he had always been 
a lonely fellow and had never had a single 
close friend in all his schoollife ; that he was 
curiously proud (and this in the beginning 
had been the cause of the present trouble). 
and that his whole ambition in life was to 
win a scholarship for Oxford, with perhaps 
an exhibition, and to leave the school with 
no other reputation than that of a scholar. 
And you will eomprehend what this fellow, 
physically weak and highly strung, passed 
through. 

How he stuck to his form work is remark- 
&ble. He made foolish blunders, and the 
Head, fearing that he was over-working, 
&dvised him to take & rest. Mechanically 
Browne answered: “ Yes, sir.“ feeling 
already the Head's condemnation upon him. 

Other fellows noticed it, and Ridgway even 
spoke to him. 

Look here. Browne, you are putting in 
too much time with the books,” Ridgway 
said on the Friday morning. Just drop it 
for a week or two, or you'll be going to your 
funeral instead of scholarship exams.“ 

" Yes—l'm afraid—yes," and Browne, 
without finishing his sentence, walked on. 

Hemming - Browne had touched the 
bottom. He had gone through it all, time 
after time. He had seen the Head wrath- 
fully condemning him: he had seen his 
father when he heard that his son, instead 
of winning honour, had been sent from the 
school in disgrace. That was all he could 
think of or imagine now. And he could not 
face it. 

He did not appear at dinner on Friday. 
It was a free afternoon, and towards two 
o'clock he went into the town. He meant to 
make a last appeal to Ilkstein. 

The morning had been moderately fine. 
but as Hemming- Browne walked along. big, 


By REGINALD H. POOLE. 


(illustrated by W. RAINEY, R.L) 


PART IV. 


heavy clouds were rolling up, and the wind 
began to blow, at first softly, but later with a 
thin, shrill whistle—the token of rain. 

He saw Ilkstein, but he had not the courage 
or strength to combat him. 

“I expect it to-morrow morning, Mr. 
Browne. That's final. If not P 

Browne merely nodded, hopelessly, and 
went away. 

He had been gone fifteen or twenty minutes 


when Mr. Ilkstein had another visitor— 
Reamer. 
“І say." said Reamer abruptly, “ how 


much is there owing on that account of 
Hemming- Browne's * ”’ 

“ Let me see, sir. You arranged 
Ikstein began, smiling in his abominable 
manner. 
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“ Oh, don't talk so much, man! How 
much ? ” 
Mr. Browne owes twelve pounds," said 


Ilkstein. 

“ You have had five—that leaves seven. 
I'll give you eight to square the matter—and 
to keep your mouth closed.” 

“ But B 

Eight pounds,” repeated Reamer. 

“ Very well. sir though of course——”’ 

There's eight pounds Now, what 
papers do I want. You had better give 
me a full receipt for twelve pounds as well. 
Make that out to Mr. Hemming- Browne." 

" Yes, sir. Er—Mr. Browne was here а 
few minutes ago.“ 

“Oh! What did he say ? " asked Reamer. 

Nothing at all. sir," Ilkstein answered, 
writing out the receipt for which Reamer had 
asked. ''Seemed very much upset, sir. 
I'm very glad you've arranged the thing so 
amicably. Much 7 

“Oh, shut up!” interrupted Reamer. 
“ These all ?” and he picked up three or four 
papers and the receipt. 

That settles the account, sir.” 

" Right. Thanks," and Reamer pushed 
them in his pocket. By the way, which 
direction did Mr. Browne take ? " 

" He went on into the town, I think, sir. 
At least n" 

“ All right. 
the oftice. 

In the street the wind was blowing great 
clouds of dust, and at intervals solitary drops 
of rain splashed on the pavement. Almost 
аз зооп as he reached the main street Reamer 
met Frank Norton. 

“ Hullo !—where are you going? Better 
come this way, young man. We are going to 
have a little shower.“ said Norton. 

* Have you seen anything of Hemming- 
Browne in your peregrinations ?" asked 
Reamer, assuming an indifference which he 
did not feel. 

“ Yes, I have," Norton answered, cheer- 
fully. * I saw the silly bounder mooning оп 
the bridge Oh! And I saw him going 
off down Bridge Street. If he's going that 
way to school he will have a pleasant time. 
Are you coming? Norton glanced towards 
the sky. I think we shall just manage to 
get in before the rain comes.” 

" No. I shall stay in town if it is wet. 
І сап get in for prep. comfortably. So long.” 

The two parted—Norton hastening 
towards the school, Reamer hurrying towards 
the town bridge. He turned down Bridge 
Street, and in a few minutes was on the river 
bank, clear of the town. 


Good-day," and Reamer left 


Reamer could not explain the reason, but 
he was uncomfortable this afternoon. He had 
not been very happy for the past two or three 
days. А contlict had been going on in his 
mind, and he was irritable. He had reached 
the stage when he found it impossible to 
adopt his calm, cool manner. He despised 
himself, and he could not get away from it. 

On he went, now breaking into a gentle 
run, now walking at top speed along the 
bank. Why he did this he scarcely knew. 
He wanted to see Hemming- Browne, but he 
could casily have done so that night. 

“ You idiot!“ he said to himself. Oh, 
you silly ass!" These pleasantries re- 
peated aloud apparently eased his mind, but 
still he continued on his way. The river 
turned and twisted for two or three miles 
from the town, and eventually passed within 
half a mile of the school, Reamer had gone 
half-way along the deserted bank, and the 
big raindrops had begun to fall in earnest 
before he saw any sign of the object of his 
search. 

But as he turned one of the bends he saw, 
not three hundred yards away, another 
figure on the bank. And as he drew nearer 
Reamer's heart gave a great jump. It was 
Hemming- Browne sitting on the edge of the 
river, and Reamer could see that the water 
was flowing over his shoes. 

In a few minutes Reamer was by the side 
of Browne. The rain was now coming down 
fiercely. 

"Isay. Browne!" Reamer yelled in the 
other's ear. 

Browne turned round with & slight start, 
but scarcely appeared astonished. He simply 
nodded to Reamer. 

“ You will get wet," said Reamer. and at 
this Browne seemed to recover himself a 


little. He waved his hand, and Reamer 
could hear him say: Со away! Oh! go 
away." 

" Yes But you will be late for prep., 
man. Come along." 


Reamer was sitting by his side now, for 
Browne was simply staring at the water. 

Twelve pounds," began Browne, and 
turned slightly towards Reamer. 

“ Yes, 1 know—that’s all right. It was a 
joke. man—onlya joke. Didn't you вее it! 
Look here ! " and Reamer pulled the papers 
from his pocket. "The rain splashed on them, 
blurring the ink. Quickly Reamer pushed 
the receipt back again. Look! Don't you 
see the thing was a joke ? " 

Hemming-Browne looked at him, then 
turned to the water again. Reamer. now 
almost in desperation, jumped up and by 
sheer force dragged Browne on his feet. 

Come along ! ” he ordered. 

“I can't," and Hemming-Browne looked 
at the other childishly. 

How they reached the school Rcamer 
himself scarcely knew. But eventually the 
two, soaked to the skin from head to foot. 
reached Millwood. Reamer dragged the 
prefect to his bedroom without being seen 
by anyone. Quickly he got him into bed. 
Browne never offering any protest. Then 
Reamer went off to find the Head. But 
before he went he had drilled into Browne 
one fact. 

That twelve pounds is paid.“ he kept on 
repeating to the prefect. ** It has been paid. 
You understand? Ilkstein’s account із 
settled." 
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“ Dlkstein paid?” Browne at length 
seemed to grasp it. Twelve pounds? 

" Yes. It's paid, man—paid! Don't 
you think about it now. And don't you tell 
anyone either. I'll explain to you later." 

Of course," said Browne weakly. He 
still appeared to be іп a dream. But ——" 

* Now don't worry." commanded Reamer. 
* You've got wet in this rain and it has 
knocked you over. You are not well, and 
I am going to get a doctor.” 

Reamer saw the Head. Briefly he 
explained that Hemming- Browne and he had 
been caught in the rain and the run home 


had been too much for Browne. He thought 
the doctor should be sent for. 
The doctor came. Reamer, having 


changed his clothes, waited for him to come 
out of Browne's room. 

Is it anything serious, sir?“ he asked. 

Are you his friend ? " asked the doctor. 

“ Yes,” said Reamer. 

“ Then why haven't you taken more care 
of him? І cant tell you at present, but 
I am coming again to-night.” 

But the doctor would say nothing at night, 
and for three days Reamer could not learn 
anything. He fully expected the Head 
would send for him, and had prepared a story 
which he thought was sufficiently true. He 
was willing to take what blame he could, 
but he meant to run no risks on Browne's 
&ccount. 

But three whole days passed before the 
summons came. It was on the Tuesday 
morning when the Head sent for him. 

Oh, Reamer,” said the Head. Browne 
has expressed a wish to sec you. You may 
go. but take great care not to excite him. 
Don't stay more than a few minutes.“ 

“ No, sir," Reamer answered. Has he 
been seriously ill, sir?“ 

** Yes—but we hope he will be all right in 


a few weeks. You may go now." 


** Yes, sir," and Reamer went. 

He knocked at the door of the room to 
which Browne had been transferred. Enter- 
ing, he was surprised to find the prefect 
sitting in a chair, reading. 

" Hullo!” he said, somewhat shame. 
facedly. How are you ? " 

“I am improving rapidly, thanks," said 
Hemming-Browne, «uite pleasantly. “I 


asked the Head to let me see you. I want to 
thank you first of all 4 

“Shut up!” exclaimed Reamer. 
* Browne Reamer paused. The full 


realisation of what he had done came to him, 
and his face went геа. I want to tell you. 
I am the biggest cad in the school. I know 
that. But—l'll do my best to put things 
square. I'll be ashamed all my life 4 
Again Reamer paused. “ I had better go, 
I think. You must hate me pretty strong.” 

" I don't at all." said Browne. I I don’t 
understand everything yet, but so far as I 
can see, you are the only one who knows 
about my rotten business, and you—well, you 
helped me in the епа. You—you perhaps 
won't mind waiting till I àm well, and then I 
will try and arrange.“ 

Reamer looked at him in surprise. He 
could scarcely understand the fellow talking 
in that wav. He could not grasp that in 
Hemming-Browne’s character there was 
little hatred or violent passion of any kind. 

“ Look here," said Reamer in his cha- 
racteristic way. that money business of 
Ilkstein's is finished—dead. The papers are 
burnt. There's the receipt for every claim. 
If you will agree to forget all about it, I shall 
never mention it. I'll never forget what a 
cad I have been—never! Have you men- 
tioned it to anyone else? 

és No.” 

"Then the thing is finished. Shut up! 
I'm miserable enough without talking of it 
any more. How are you feeling? 
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“ But——" began Hemming-Browne. 

“ How are you feeling this morning?“ 
insisted Reamer. Hemming- Browne was 
no match for him in obstinacy. For tive 
minutes they spoke of health, until the Head 
came in and suggested that Reamer should 
leave. 

Hemming- Browne did not sit for any exam. 
that year. But as he had jumped up the 
school at a rapid rate an extra year would 
do him no harm. Mr. John Alfred Reamer 
was in England during the summer, and his 
son told him a certain part of the story con- 
cerning Browne. The result was that the 
Cable King saw Professor Hemming- Browne, 
and the interview was mutually satisfactory. 
By the time the story of the Friday afternoon 
reached the Professor, young Reamer had 
been converted into a scoundrel, lately re- 
formed by the intluence of the Professor's 
son, whom he had endeavoured to ruin. 

In the school it was commonly reported, 
when Hemming-Browne went away two or 
three wceks before the summer holidays. that 
the little prefect's health had broken down, 
primarily as a result of a severe chill, but in 
some degree due to over-work. 

He returned after the summer vacation in 
perfect health, and, granted ordinary luck, 
there is every prospect that at the end of the 
coming summer a new record in scholarship 
will be established at Millwood. 

And there is also brighter prospect that 
the son of John Alfred Reamer, having been 
through various stages and having recog- 
nised that for a few davs at least he was the 
meanest fellow in Millwood, will eventually 
achieve his father's ambition and become a 
gentleman. 

At Millwood he is generally admitted to be 
& very decent fellow—even though his father 
has long ago limited his pocket money to a 
reasonable amount. 

[THE END.] 
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о both Mrs. Merton and her son the 
defeat and death of the King was an 
appalling calamity. To Mrs. Merton it was 
also an act of sacrilegious murder. The 
Lanedales had been firm believers in the 
divine right of kings, and those who drew 
the sword against the King—the Lord's 
anointed—were guilty of sacrilege as well 
as of rebellion. Mrs. Merton's opinions had 
necessarily become somewhat modified, con- 
sidering the part which her husband had 
played in the tield, but she was still a King's 
woman to the core, and had never ceased to 
pray for the King’s final triumph even whilst 
in the same breath she prayed for her hus- 
band s deliverance from danger. 

On Giles the blow fell with a crushing 
weight. The opportunity of serving the 
King was now gone for ever. His dreams— 
only vesterday he had recalled them, and 
Rachel with him—were now blown on the 
winds never to be realised. He knew that 
there was only one way to win Rachel's 
heart, and that was by serving the King. 

If report spoke truly, and so far none 
had contradicted it, the King was dead. It 
seemed likely enough, since in so great а 
slaughter the King, who was not wont to 
shun danger, could scarce have escaped. 


CHAPTER XI.—ON THE DEFENSIVE. 


The chance of serving him and of winning 
his own way back to the friendship of the 
Penderells was gone for ever. There was 
nothing any longer left him to fight for, and 
no professions of loyalty, without deeds to 
back them, would, he knew only too well, 
win him the favour of Rachel Penderell. 

If only he had fought for the King, what a 
glorious homecoming, what a welcome he 
would have had ; and even if he had never 
come back, but had fallen with the rest at 
Worcester, would not Rachel have cherished 
his memory beyond all else as long as she 
lived. He almost envied the quiet dead who 
lay still in the streets of Worcester, with all 
their wounds in front. But Fate had con- 
demned him to an inglorious life—the call 
of the shepherd's horn, not the trumpet of 
battle, summoned him from sleep. Even 
the commonest soldier of the King was 
nobler than he ! 

But yesterday he had been concerned for 
the loss of the gold pieces and occupied 
mainly with the thought how he should 
recover them or find others to take their 
place. Now he thought of them only with 
a wondering contempt that they should have 
moved him so greatly. What were forty 
guineas compared with all that he hiniself 


had lost, and that, as it seemed to him, 
irrevocably. 

He rose before daybreak. and, buckling 
on his sword, went down and out into the 
garden. The faint half.light of the dawn was 
creeping through the valleys and along the 
uplands, where the yellow corn lay still un- 
garnered, <A bat whizzed past his ear, aud 
he started, laying his hand on the sword hilt. 

If a bat so frightens me.“ he murmured 
bitterly to himself. " how shall I find courage 
when anyone seeks my life ? ° 

But in truth the silence, deep and 
mysterious, of a world full of half-seen 
things. was more terrifying than in the light 
of day would be a thousand voices shouting 
battle cries. Against the invisible no sword 
could prevail, and the gloom was full of 
voices ; the trees whispered and the soft 
winds sighed about Giles Merton until he 
could hear in every breeze a low sad requiem. 

The creaking of the hinge of the gate 
brought Giles back to substantial things. and 
he saw the familiar figure of Matt Baldwin 
coming slowly up the pathway. He held a 
white paper in his hand, which he gave to 
Giles. 

A man met me by the Shepherd's Cross- 
ing," he exclaimed.. e bade me give 
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you this and make no delay, since the 
matter was urgent. I never saw him before, 
and I here nigh on sixty years, but there be 
many strangers about." 

It was a sealed letter, and Giles tore it 
open quickly, for the writing made his heart 
leap. 

There is danger to you and yours," во 
ran the message. I pray you adventure 
not beyond the gates of Willow Dean, neither 
to-day nor to-morrow.— Y our true friend." 

There was no name on the letter, but Giles 
had no need of a name to assure him that the 
writer was Rachel Penderell He read the 
message over and over again with mingled 
feelings of joy and anger—of jov because he 
had this proof of Rachel's friendship and 
concern for the safety of himself and of his 
family; of anger that the friends of the King 
should regard him as an enemy and seek to 
injure him. 

Yet the warning was timely. Of his 
father's servants there was scarce one whom 
he could trust except Matt Baldwin. All the 
country folk round about were staunch for 
the King, and if it served their interests or 
their passions the Mertons would have short 
shrift. At such a time as this people were 
not likely to remember in their bitterness 
the services of the Langdales to the King's 
Majesty so far as to spare Reuben Merton 
because of his wife and her kinsfolk. 

When their passions cooled somewhat, as 
doubtless they would in a few days. self. 
interest would counsel prudence. If the 
King's cause were lost and the Parliament 
triumphant, 'twould not serve them to bring 
the vengeance of the victors upon them by 
assailing so sturdy an adherent of the 
Parliament as Reuben Merton ! 

These considerations would come later, 
when they had time to think over matters, 
but at the moment it was not to be expected 
that prudence should sway their emotions. 

All these things Giles knew and considered, 
Rachel Penderell's warning was therefore 
timely. and a thousand times more precious 
to him because it proved that his childhood's 
playmate no longer regarded him as an 
enemy. If she had taken so much trouble, 
and it may be risk, to serve him and his 
parents, there was some hope that one day 
she might forgive him for the part which he 
had plaved, at his father's comniand. 

Yet it irked him sorely to be a prisoner 
in his own house, when all the rest of the 
country folk were free to go where they 
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list. If his heart had not been with the 
King, Giles would not have endured the 
imprisonment, but would have gone forth 
boldly, scorning the danger. But he had 
no mind to fight against the King's friends, 
even if they treated him as an enemy. If he 
was attacked he would defend himeelf, and 
he hoped he might give a good account of 
himself both for his own sake and for the 
sake of others. 

So, returning to the house with old Matt 
Baldwin, he made such preparations as he 
thought necessary in case the house were 
attacked, The place was well supplied with 
firearms, and powder and bullets there were 
in abundance. Whilst his father still slept 
he carried down the blunderbusses and 
swords, the powder horns and bullets and 
pistols to the hall, adjusting the tints and 
trying the locks to see that they were in good 
order. 

The task filled him with a certain enthu- 
siasm. He was a soldiers son. and this 
was the first experience he had had of the 
responsibility of defending his own home. 

When he had finished his preparations he 
set Matt Baldwin on guard at the gate with 
a blunderbuss in his hands, bidding him 
challenge all comers and refuse admittance 
to any whom he did not know with cer- 
tainty. 

Old Matt would have by preference chosen 
a position of less responsibility, but there 
was that in his young master's face which 
constrained him to obedience. So he took 
up his stand at the gate without a murmur. 

When Giles returned to the house he saw 
his father leaning on his stick and surveying 
the array of weapons. 

“What is this, lad?" he exclaimed. 
„Would you go forth to fight for the King 
when the King is dead ? ” 

Navy. father," rejoined Giles, I did but 
make preparation to defend the house, if 
need be. There be many strangers about 
who owe us no good will, and broken men 
are not over-scrupulous as to whom they 
attack. So I have set Matt Baldwin to 


guard the gate; he will give us warning if. 


any would force an entry." 

The old man's eyes sparkled. 

“ Good, my lad," he exclaimed, “ we are 
safe from surprise of a frontal attack, but 
what of the rear. What dispositions havo 
you made? 

“ The dogs, Roger and Death, will give 
timely warning if any approach from behind 


the wood, but I have little doubt that if anv 
one should attack us he will come from the 
highwav." 

Reuben nodded his head. Then, limping 
to the corner where lay one of the blunder- 
busses, he took it up and placed the stock to 
his shoulder. 

A goodly weapon—a goodly weapon and 
well balanced," he said, " but the flint has 
grown blunt. Fetch another flint. lad: never 
ha ve I known it to miss in foul weather or in 
fine. The house is well victualled to stand 
a siege, and we might hold it a vear against 
an army without cannon. Give me the 
flint, lad.“ 

When Mrs. Merton entered the hall she 
found her husband and son busily engaged 
over the firearms. So occupied indeed 
were they that thev did not notice her 
presence. She gazed at them a few moments 
in silence, for it was long since she had seen 
them thus with heads bent close together. 

I pray there is no danger," she said at 
last. 

“ The danger is always less to him who is 
prepared than to him who looks not for it,” 
Reuben answered, **and whatever comes 
the hand of the Lord is over ив all." 

Amen, returned Mrs. Merton fervently, 
“ but I pray God that there be no shedding 
of blood." 

Yet fearful as she was of danger and blood- 
shed. she was greatly cheered to see father 
and son united together as she had not seen 
them for a long time, in the common object 
of protecting the house and its inmates. 
Reuben seemed to have forgotten the loss of 
his gold and his suspicion of his son's re- 
sponsibility for it. If danger united them, 
why should not peace still continue to unite 
them ? If the King's death, for which she 
had grieved heartily, made an end of all 
quarrel between Reuben and his son, then 
out of evil had come good. In time, too. 
the old friendship between Willow Dean and 
Boscobel inight be renewed, and the country 
folk come to regard them with a greater 
kindliness. 

Whilst she thought of these blessings she 
was suddenly shocked at her own disloyalty. 
Was it a time to think on such matters when 
the King was reported to be slain and his 
army still lay dead in the streets ? Was the 
peace of her home to be purchased at so high 
a price as the King's death and the slaughter 
of his followers ? 

(To be continued.) 
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A STORY OF THE SCOTTISH 


D^ and drumly scowled that lift above 

us, which a blink before had shone so 
bright and smiling. Our whole waterworld 
was shadowed over. Only in the extreme 
east, on & hill of the mainland, one last 
gleam of sunshine lingered like a jewel. 
Rain had begun to fall, not heavily, but in 
great drops. The sea was rising each 
moment, and already а band of yeasty- 
white surf encircled Fladdivore and the 
adjacent coasts of the Ross. 

I knotted my fingers together and kneaded 
them furiously between my knees. The 
sheer impossibility of crossing to Rudha 
Hunish in such wild weather could not be 
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CHAPTER IX.—'/ WINDY FRIDAY." 


gainsaid. Елші /—the idle plans o' mice 
and men! [Ay, ay, lad, you that read this 
and dream that your day is to be what you 
choose to make it, will ere long bump like 
Rorie of Fladdivore against that bed.rock 
Circumstance, and woefully bark your 
shins.] Here was I, on pins and needles 
to get to the Colonel, and here were the 
elements checkmating me in this most 


unmannerly fashion! I wriggled and 
snarled. 
“Hang!” I burst out savagely. “A 


bonnie pass, Fiongal! What in the name 
of all the x 


But at this point the wind struck in with 


HIGHLANDS. 


rude interruption, roaring like Leviathan in 
anger. [t blew the breath from our nos- 
trils—this, the first squall, or prologue of the 
coming tempest ; it girned in our teeth like 
а file sharpening а saw, setting us staggering 
and gasping, whilst the whole lift overhead 
thundered like one huge sail ; and, when the 
lull followed, we could hear the gusts dis 
mally sweeping in the distance, skirling and 
soughing, now high. now low, like the eldrich 
skellochs of the water-kelpie. 

Other furious gusts came in the wake of 
the first. The bulky folds of Colin’s old 
trousers were whipping about me like tem- 
pestuous petticoats, and for the moment 
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NEARING THE END. 
(Draten for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by F. A. SYMINGTON.) 
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I had а fear at heart of the things blowing 
me right over the sea-brink of the Knowe 
down into the cauldron beneath, where the 
waters wheeled and boiled, where the waves 
jousted together with the noise of an ex- 
plosion, and the spouts of foam towered 
and vanished in the twinkling of an eye— 
an absurd situation enough, but none the 
less terrifying. 

Cowed and breathless, I sank down on all. 
fours in the saucer-shaped hollow of the 
hill-top, where Fiongal at once joined me, 
and as we huddled there, ducking our heads 
to avoid sheets of mingled spray and rain, 
the incessant hammering thunder of the 
strong beating surf came up to us, drowning 
the words we strove to bawl in each other's 
ears. 

“ Rorie! " my chum shouted, forming а 
trumpet of her hands, shouldn't we shelter 
in the cave!“ 

I shook my head. The sand-cave might 
be a veritable death-trap in a tempest like 
this; the treacherous sand, swept here- 
away there-away by the rainy wind, would 
cake over the blow-holes, and like as not an 
inmate would turn up his toes from suffoca- 
tion before the storm blew itself out. 

“ No, let's stop here. This won't last 
long," I bawled in reply. 

All this happened on а Friday— Friday, 
June 27, 1876. It is a day still well remem- 
bered in Trotternish and the Ross. The 
change was во sudden, so tremendous— 
from the halcyon calm of the morning to the 
tempestuous wrath of the afternoon—the 
force and fury of the gale so prodigious, that 
to thia hour the fisher-folk speak of it with 
awe as Windy Friday. 

Whilst we crouched there on Heathery 
Knowe, the Royal Mail coach plying between 
the towns of Portree and Lig. as I after- 
wards learnt, was blown right over the cliffs 
into Loch Snizort, horses and postmen 
being drowned; the leaded roof of the 
Round Tower at Rudha Hunish was stripped 
off, chimneys fell, and (what, alas! I have 
most cause to remember) a huge portion of 
tke famous Storr Rock was detached by the 
force of the wind, and, thundering down, 
killed a very dear kinsman of mine who had 
sought shelter under its lee. 

Though bred to the coast, such a gale 
I had never seen in summer, nor, seeing how 
swiftly it came, even in winter. Over all 
the highlands and lowlands of Skye the 
wind must have blown as fiercely as on the 
open 82a ; and God only knows the bedlam 
that was raging around Fladdivore. 

Every now and then, amidst the lulls, we 
rose апа peered forth from our point of 
vantage into the encircling gloom. At such 
times cold eddies of tempest swept shud- 
deringly over us, lifting the hair upon our 
heads. I looked anxiously toward the Cove. 
All was black and stormy in that quarter. 
The last gleam of sun had vanished. In- 
tervals of wolf s- mouth mirk enveloped the 
bay, alternated with spells of dubious 
twilight, and it was impossible to trace the 
reason of these changes in the flying horror 
of the sky. 

What could Colin be doing? I gazed 
long. but sign of him there was none. He 
would be seeing to the Guillemot's safety, 
doubtless. Then, starting, I felt a touch 
on my shoulder, and, turning, found the 
old man crouching in beside me. His 
face was working ; horror was written large 
on every feature. He could not speak to be 
heard in that bedlam, but one of his arms 
was thrust out, with the fingers pointing. 

I have spoken before of the great rocks 
which go down into the water on the eastern 
side of the island, like cattle on a summer's 
day. These rocks are very many, and of 
great size. Indeed, thev must be mon- 
strous big out to sea, for there are two 


miles of open water sown with them as thick 
as the suburbs of a city with houses. In 
calm weather you can go wandering between 
them in & boat for hours, sad sea-echoes 
following you about the labyrinth; but, 
when the sea is up, Heaven help the man 
who hears that cauldron boiling! Colin's 
pointing hand directed my eyes eastward, 
and I gave a gasp as I marked a large, hand- 
gome, topsail schooner beating inwards 
along the fatal line of rocks. 

There was, for the moment, a sickly glare 
on this part of the sea. I saw the ship 
plainly, as she heaved up on the crest of a 
wave; her long black hull stabbing at the 
sky, her spars aslant, a spout of foam 
breaking over her bows. 

“Took!” I cried, appalled, “ what's her 
crew doing? She's lost. as sure as fate!” 

And, indeed, no craft with a crew on board 
who knew the place would have gotten itself 
into this fell death-trap. These were 
strangers to our coast, as was only too 
pitifully evident. Had they been on the 
leeward side of the rocks, they might have 
won into the Cove, where they could have 
lain in safety. This had been their object, 
maybe, for the Cove is marked on the 
Admiralty charts as good anchorage for а 
vessel with a tonnage under 180 ; but they 
had blundered to the windward side, and, 
situated as they were, the only course open 
to them was to claw off shore instanter, with 
frantic speed. Instead, here they came, 
full tilt for the land ! 

It was truly a very awful sight. A sudden 
change came over the sickly glare in the east ; 
it lightened, glowing fiercely, as if the clouds 
were a-fire—such a glare as I have seen 
playing over a cupola of Bessemer steel 
when the spiegeleisen is added, only on such 
an extensive scale that its brilliancy was 
dulled into horror. Above were the moun- 
tainous clouds fringed with dull violet, and 
with jagged sabres of lightning darting 
from their solid black bosoms; whilst below 
was the foaming cauldron of the sea, on 
which the wretched ship came madly 
plunging to its doom. The roaring of the 
seas on the rocks, with the yowling of the 
wind, was dreadful; but this sight was 
more dreadful than the noise. Then—fst /— 
out went the electric glare as if some one had 
touched a button, and we were merged in 
night once more. 

For a few minutes I shut my eyes; but 
anxiety forced me to open them again, and, 
as I did so, the thought came into my mind 
that it was our duty to do all in our power 
to save these poor, ignorant strangers. 
But how? In the darkness of the storm it 
was impossible for them to see us: our coble 
was uscless in such a sea, and we had no 
rockets, bells, fog-horns, or anything of the 
sort to act as warning. Darkness—lights— 
how would lanterns do? Lanterns? I gave 
a cry and leaped up as the thought struck me. 

Stay here, Colin," I screamed at the top 
of my lungs, “ till I return. I’m going to the 
cave for lights!” 

He couldn’t have understood what I said, 
for he made to grab me and hold me back, 
but I eluded him, slid down the slope in a 
twinkling. and dashed off into the murky 
gloom, with my head low down to the gusty 
wind. 

I had a sore struggle ere reaching the cave, 
winning every yard of ground with conscious 
effort. slipping on the wet sod. sprawling on 
the rocks. Bruised, drenched, beatea, and 
breathless, it must have taken me near fifteen 
minutes to gain the rampart of shingle. 
Here I spent many more precious minutes 
in scraping away the sand from the entrance, 
but once inside I secured what I came for 
without delay, and sped back. 

The wind was now in my favour, and with 
Colin’s trousers bellying about my shanks 
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like sails, I few over the ground in double 
quick time, bearing as cargo our three large 
ship’s lanterns and a box of matches. 

Mv intention was this: one of my favourite 
haunts on the Ross was the large coast guard 
station at Shieldaig. Often and often I had 
spent a dav in the look-out there. glowering 
through a glass at the shipping, and listening 
to the astounding yarns of a garrulous old 
tar yelept McTaggart. Among other 
things, I made a point of reading through 
the coastguard regulations, and one little 
snippet of these, by reason of its accom- 
panying diagram, I remembered well. 

" Warning to vessels heading unaware on a 
shoul or rock-bound «hore : 


“ Display, and supplement with three 
rockets.” 
McTaggart, the old coastguardsman, 


explained this to me. His words run in my 
head even yet: If so be you're on this 
coast in your coble, Capting Rorie McFoy, 
and ye hev not a notion where ye are, and 
the fog or mirk has shut down on ye like a 
rusty iron cover, and ye sce three lights on 
your lee bow—three red lights shown 
triangle-wise as in this уеге diagram—then, 
don't you wait for no three rockets: club- 
haul and 'bout-ship's the word, slick as you 
please—and don't you forget it!” 

] hadn't forgotten it. and I prayed in my 
heart that this knowledge might prove the 
salvation of the schooner and all on board. 
But it was no easy task to make Colin under- 
stand what I meant. (Your ‘long-shore 
fisherman is blandly ignorant of such signals 
as these, though invented expressly for his 
own safety.) I had to scream and bawl 
my directions into his ear. and gesticulate 
madly ere the least blink of comprehension 
showed in his face. 

Meanwhile, the men on board the strange 
vessel must have begun to realise some part, 
but not yet the twentieth, of the dangers 
that environed them. At every lull of the 
capricious wind they must have scen how 
fast they swept towards the spouting rocks; 
at every baffling gust they must have noted 
how the wind headed them, making the 
good ship break off point by point ; and I 
now saw with an inward qualm that they 
were so perilously inshore that there was 
little or no room to wear. Yet to go about 
was their only chance. 

" Light up, Colin!" I screamed, in a 
perfect frenzy. I had already lit and 
handed one of the lanterns to Fiongal. 
Colin and I crouched down side by side, 
with our rear quarters to the wind, and set 
about lighting the others. My hands shook 
so that I boggled four good matches in 
coaxing the wick to take fire, and when the 
flame caught at last, it fared with a momen- 
tary brilliancy, then shrunk to a mere blink. 
It is the common way with lamps, yct I 
know nothing more maddening in а nervous 
emergency. At length, after a moment of 
tension indescribable, the wicked little tongue 
Btretched. and glowed steady ; and I lifted 
it high, while it glared right and left. Colin's, 
I was relieved to see, waa also well alight. 

These lanterns of ours were of the ordinary 
swinging masthead type, with oblong glass 
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sides (one plain, the others red) and a tin 
reflector. All three being ready, 1 directed 
Colin to stand upright, holding the lantern 
he carried high overhead. Fiongal I placed 
on the old man's right side, and stationed 
myself on his left. 

The crew of the schooner must now have 
sighted over their lee-bow a trio of red 
lights, thus: 


. 
COLIN'S 


RORIE'S 


FIONGALS 


Would they understand? 
By this time it had fallen darker than 
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ever, though still, through sheets of flying 
spume, we caught vague glimpses of the 
incoming vessel Every moment, as she 
neared, the rising swell began to boom and 
foam upon another sunken reef; and ever 
and again a breaker would fall in sounding 
ruin under the very bows of her, and the 
brown reef and streaming tangle appear in 
the hollow of the wave. I tell you, they had 
to stand to their tackle ; there was no idle 
man aboard that ship. (sod knows. Yet— 
were they crazy ? Why did they hold their 
suicidal course? Ah-h! now they were 
tacking (they had seen our signal); mow 
they were going about! No they had 
merely yawed a point or two closer the 
wind, and were now heading straight for 
Heathery Knowe! 

I raised ту lantern and waved it frantic- 
ally. My heart was well-nigh bursting for 
those poor souls. Mar tha mi! And at 
that instant the darkness increased ; the 
doomed ship was blotted utterly from our 
sight, and I groaned aloud as I covered my 
face, thinking all over. 

Suddenly, out of the black before us, and 
not two hundred yards away, we heard, at 
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a moment when the wind was silent, the 
shrill-pitched note of a human voice. 
Instantly the wind swept howling down 
upon us, and the waves thundered, and 
churned, and dashed with added fury. 
But we had heard the sound, and we knew, 
with agonv, that this was the schooner now 
close on ruin, and that what we heard was 
the voice of her master issuing his last 
command. 

Crouching together on the Knowe we 
waited, straining every sense, for the in- 
evitable end. It was long, however, and 
to us it seemed like ages, ere the doomed 
ship reappeared for one brief instant, far 
otf amid: the rocks, relieved against а tower 
of glimmering foam. I still see her reefed 
mainsail flapping loose, as the boom fell 
heavily across the deck; I stil see her 
foresail split and blown clean out of the 
ringbolts ; and still imagine I can distinguish 
the figure of a man stretched low upon the 
tiller. 

Yet this sight we had of her passed with 
the swiftness of lightning; an instant, and 
she was gone amid the darkness like a dream. 

(To be continued.) 
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A MOMENTOUS GAME. 


[? а game can be correctly termed а hobby, 

then my hobby is the game of chess. 
The number of games—friendly, match, and 
tournament—I have played are almost in- 
numerable; but the most momentous game 
I ever had, and probably ever shall have, 
was that which I played many years ago 
when my life was the stake. 

At that time I was on the engineering 
statf of a large firm of contractors, whose 
speciality was dock and harbour work. 
They had entered into a contract with the 
authorities at a small Mediterranean port to 
carry out certain extensions of the harbour, 
and I was deputed to go over and take 
charge of a section of the work. 

It was a dreary little pee situated, as 
it were, on the verge of a marshy plain, 
which intervened between the coast and a 
range of mountains some four or five miles 
inland. 

Now, the principal and everlasting subject 
of discussion amongst the inhabitants was 
the exploits of a notorious band of brigands, 
whose headquarters was situated somewhere 
in this mountain range. From what I could 
learn their chief was a man of good family, 
but, as is often the case, riotous living and 
its consequences caused him to “ take to 
the mountains," and become what he was. 

He had, however, this trait, that, although 
he robbed the rich, he never in the slightest 
degree molested the poor; but woe betide 
any captives who could pay ransom and 
would not—to these he was reputed to be 
absolutely merciless. 

Almost needless to say, there was very 
little chess out there; but I used to carry 
about with me a small folding pocket chess- 
board, with which I pleasantly whiled away 
many ап odd spare hour, either following 
the published games of the great masters or 
in solving some good two- or three-move 

roblems. I mention this because, as will 
be seen, that little chess-board played an 
important part in what I аш about to 
relate. 

In those days I used to dabble a little in 
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geology, and during my walks I was usually 
on the look-out for specimens ; but, owing 
to the nature of the ground, my finds 
in the immediate vicinity of the town were 
few and far between. One holiday, how- 
ever—a native féte day, or something of the 
kind I determined to try my luck farther 
afield and spend the day amongst the 
mountains; во in the early morning I 
started off with my satchel and hammer, 
in great hopes of bagging some good 
specimens. I had got but a few yards on 
my journey when one of my fellow-engineers 
jokingly called out after me, Beware 
brigands!" I gave а little start, for, 
candidly, I had not given them a thought ; 
but I was not going to turn back now, во 
I replied I would take my chance; and on 
I went. 

It did not take me very long to get over 
the few intervening miles, and when I 
reached the mountains I was soon busy 
enough, and time passed quickly. Му 
* finds" really exceeded my anticipations, 
and I was in the act of examining a more 
than usually interesting specimen when, 
without any warning, I was suddenly seized 
from behind, and, in almost less time than 
it takes to tell it, I was roughly gagged and 
my arms were pinioned. 

When I had somewhat recovered from 
my surprise and none too gentle usage, I 
found that my captors were a couple of 
rough-looking armed men. I at once 
guessed into whose hands I had fallen, and 
wished that, although only spoken in jest, 
I had taken heed of my friend's warning, 
“ Beware brigands ! ” 

One of the men took off his sash and 
bound it round my eyes, and then, grasping 
my arms, they quickly marched me off 
without more ado. For some little time 
we seemed to be still further ascending the 
mountains, then all at once 1 heard the 
sound of many voices, and we came to & 
stop, the bandage was taken from my eyes, 
and the gag removed. I saw at a glance I 
was in the brigands’ camp, an almost ideal 


natural stronghold, a kind of small mountain 
valley surrounded by precipitous cliffs on 
all sides except one—the entrance, which 
could easily be held by & few well-armed 
men against almost half & regiment. 

Scattered about were a number of tenta 
and sundry baggage, whilst lounging round 
were perhaps a good half-score of unkempt 
but picturesque-looking ruffians. Seated at 
a small table in front of one of the largest 
tents, smoking а cigarette, was а well- 
dressed, powerful- looking man, whose 
features still bore traces of culture and 
refinement; whilst his superior bearing 
caused me at once to presume, and presume 
correctly, that 1 was face to face with the 
famous brigand chief about whom I had 
heard 80 much. 

Standing alongside him, however, was а 
man of a very diferent type, better dressed 
and better armed than theothers, but one of 
the most villainous-looking men 1 ever met. 
I very soon found that he was, so to speak, 
the chief's lieutenant, or second in com- 
mand." 

One of my captors, taking off his hat and 
addressing the chief, said : 

" We came across this man close to 
camp. He appeared to be searching about, 
and from time to time broke off pieces of 
rock with his hammer. We thought it best 
to bring him with из.” | 

Fortunately 1 knew enough of the lan- 
guage both to understand what was being 
said and also to make myself understood. 

The chief turned towards me and eyed 
me up and down, and, when he had finished 
his scrutiny, said sharply. Who are you ? "' 
I told him that 1 was an engineer who had 
come over from England in connection with 
the harbour extension at the port. 

" What brought you up here?" he 
demanded. 

I was hunting for fossils, as you will see 
from the specimens in my satchel,” I replied. 

But how are we to know that you are 
not a spy, and that this fossil-hunting. as 
you call it, is not merely a blind? he said. 
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“Т have letters and papers in my 
pockets which will prove to you beyond a 
doubt that what I have told you is correct," 
I answered. 

The chief, turning towards the man who 
had acted as spokesman, said abruptly, 
Search him." 

'The man unbound те, and quickly went 
through my pockets and emptied cut their 
contents on to the table—letters, papers, 
money, and other sundries, including my 
pocket chess-board. The former consisted 
of letters from home, letters of instructions 
from my firm in England, plans relating to 
the works, etc. The letters were, of course, 
written in English, but I noted that the 
chief read them through apparently with- 
out difficulty, thus confirming what I had 
heard as regards him being a man of superior 
education. 

Then, after carefully examining the plans, 
he inquired generally. Has anyone ever 
seen this man before ?” One of the men, 
stepping forward, replied, °“ Yes; when I 
was at the port the other day I saw him 
on the quay, supcrintending the operations 
there.“ 

Turning towards his 
lieutenant the chief said: 
evidently told us the truth. 
much use holding him for ransom. 
we had better liberate him." 

“ Truth or no truth. ransom or no ran- 
aom," the man replied, ** we cannot do that. 
He has eyes to see, and has seen what no one 
else has ever seen but ourselves." 

“That may be," the chief responded ; 
* but he was brought blindfolded here, and 
blindfolded he will be taken away. The 
men were quite right in bringing him in." 

“ That is just where they were wrong," 
interrupted the man, somewhat defiantly. 
They would have done right in detaining 
until we could have questioned him, but 
they did wrong in bringing him here; but 
аз he is here, I protest, for your safety and 
ours. against him being let go.“ 

A murmur of approval went up from the 
men, who seemed to be now getting some- 
what excited. Far better," he added, 
to tie him up to a tent pole and let the men 
have some rifle practice. Dead men tell no 
tales ! " and he grinned sardonically. 

The chief made no reply. It was evident 
he was in а quandary. He apparently did 
not wish to set himself against the whole 
band; but, on the other hand, whatever 
the men might think, he seemed to know 
well enough that their safety would not be 
endangered by my liberation, and was there- 
fore reluctant to countenance what would 
have been nothing more or less than а 
heartless murder. 

He turned towards the table on which lay 
my belongings, and suddenly, as if a thought 


sinister-looking 
“ This man has 
It is not of 
I think 
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had just struck him, he picked up my little 
chess- board, and, holding it out towards me, 
said: I take it, from having this in your 
possession, that you play chess." 

" Yes," I replied, wondering what was 
coming next. 

Well,“ he added, “I will give you a 
chance. You wil play & game with me 
now. If you win, you are free to go; if you 
lose ” He did not finish the sentence, 
but tapped the pistol in his belt signifi- 
cantly. 

I understood what he meant. He then 
made a gesture to one of the men, who quickly 
brought out of the tent a full-size board and 
a set of the most beautifully carved ivory 
chessmen I have ever seen. The man placed 
the board on the table, arranged the chess- 
men, and then brought another chair. 

The chief motioned for me to be seated. 
Were I to live till Doomsday I should never 
forget that game—the surroundings, the 
conditions. To win meant life and freedom ; 
to lose meant an ignominious death. It was 
indeed à momentous game. 

After the first few opening moves I 
quickly found that I was contending against 
& player of no mean skill ; indeed, the way 
in which he developed his pieces was so 
masterly that in a very short time Г was in 
& dangerously critical position. He had 
castled on his king's side, and his king was 
on his knight's square, protected in front by 
the knight's pawn. My queen and bishop 
were on the same diagonal, covering this 
pawn, but intervening between the two was 
my remaining knight. 

I saw that a crisis was at hand, and in 
sheer desperation I jammed my knight in 
front of one of his rooks and thus attacked 
his queen. The crisis now became acute 
with a vengeance. If he took my knight 
with his rook he would be mated on the 
move, but if he moved his queen correctly 
he would not only frustrate the threatened 
mate, but I could be mated in three moves. 
Now, which would he do ? 

I watched him keenly and my heart sank, 
as by the little smile which flickered round 
the corners of his mouth I knew that he had 
seen through my thin гизе. He moved his 
hand slowly towards his queen, and seemed 
about to grasp the piece, when suddenly he 
hesitated, and for some seconds—about the 
longest seconds I remember—he held his 
hand motionless. I saw him glance at me, 
and then, almost with а rush, he took my 
knight with his rook. 

I could scarcely believe my own eyes, and, 
involuntarily, I gave an exclamation of jov, 
as with my queen I took his king's knight's 
Бае ! T raised my head and looked 

im fully in the face, and our eyes met— 
only for an instant, but in that instant I 
read in them what told me all—told me 
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why he had lost the game ; told me he had 
lost it purposcly to save my life. 

I stood up and impulsively held out my 
hand to him across the board. Chief,” I 
said. God bless you!” 

He looked up at ine, with a look somewhat 
akin to surprise—surprise perhaps at the 
unexpectedneas of what 1 had said. Slowly 
rising, he gripped my hand. and, as he held 
it for à moment, the hard expression of his 
face gradually softened, and his eyes seemed 
moist as simply but, I thought, almost 
reverentially, he replied, * Amen." 

Then, turning to my two captors, he gave 
them some whispered instructions. The 
men handed me back the contents of my 
5 intact. and. after again securely 

andaging my eyes. they took hold of each 
of my arms and led me away down what 
scemed to be a steep and rugged mountain 
path. and as we hurried along many were 
the times I stumbled and would have fallen. 
and probably seriously injured myself, had 
it not been for the watchful attentiveness of 
those two men. 

In my blindfolded condition I was unable 
to form any accurate conception as to time. 
but after what seemed to me almost hours 
interminable, we came to soft and level 
ground, by which I knew we had reached 
the foot of the mountains, and within a few 
minutes after I had thus to some extent 
discovered our whereabouts, we came to a 
sudden halt. 

One of the men removed the bandage 
from my eyes and pointed with his hand 
across the plain, and, on looking in the 
direction indicated, 1 discerned in the dis- 
tance the little town which 1 had only left 
that morning, and which at one time I 
thought I should never see again. 

Without speaking, the men turned away, 
and 1 watched them as they speedily re- 
traced their steps up the mountain, and were 
quickly out of sight. 

I need scarcely say that I lost no time in 
returning to my quarters, and on relating 
my adventure many were the congratula- 
tions I received from the staff at my provi- 
dential escape. 

Yes, it was truly providential that I 
happened to have had with me that pocket 
chess- board. for it suggested to the chief the 
game by the mcans of which he gave me 
my liberty without committing himself. 

This was my first and last encounter with 
the brigands, but I have often since won- 
dered what eventually became of that 
brigand chief. If only one half of what I 
heard about him was true, his career must 
have been black indeed ; yet I feel convinced 
that his humanity on that eventful day is 
not the only good deed which stands to his 
credit in the great Book which records the 
doings of our lives, and whichis kept up Aloft. 
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THE EQUESTRIAN STATUES OF LONDON. 


AS yet these statues are but few. It is 
to be hoped that, in addition to that 
of our heroine—Queen Boadicea—worthy 
equestrian statues of the great Elizabeth 
and our late most illustrious Em- 
press-Queen—the greatest and best of all— 
may, before long, enrich London's collec. 
tion. Liverpool, a provincial city, has long 
boasted an excellent example of her late 
Majesty, exeouted in the days of her youth. 


By S. F. A. CAULFEILD. 


PART I. 


The illustrations given in this article 
include those of Boadicea, Richard L, 
Charles 1., George 1., George 1L, and 
George rr, Prince Albert, two of the 
„Iron Duke," Lord Napier of Magdala, 
and Lord Strathnairn. To these І have 
added one of the immortal Gordon of 
Khartoum, represented on & camel, and 
(though merely on foot) one erected in 
Trafalgar Square which is of singular merit. 


But a brief notice of Queen Boadicca 
will be necessary ; and, happily, a longer 
one would not be essential, history supply- 
ing us with very limited information. Those 
last from school will remember that she 
was the wife of Prafataegus, King of the 
Iceni, who, in an evil moment, made the 
Roman Emperor co-heir with his daughters, 
The infamous conduct of the Roman officers 
towards them, after treacherously taking 
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possession of the palace, roused the just 
indignation of the Queen-Mother, and, 
having assembled a large body of her 
countrymen, she stormed Colchester (the 


not sitting, erect. But when the heroic 
figure of the man and his splendid charger 
were so admirably executed, and both 
apparently alive with spirit and excitement, 
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ancient Camalodanum), took it, and put 
the garrison to the sword. Subsequently 
to this victory, Suetonius Paulinus defeated 
the Britons, and the Queen either fell in 
battle or else destroyed herself. The fine 
statue which is given in our illustration is 
by Thornycroft. It is erected at the near 
end of Westminster Bridge, and bears this 
inscription : 

* BoADICEA 

(* Boudicca ’) 

Queen of the Iceni, who died A.D. 61, 
after leading her people against 
the Roman Invaders." 


Cour de Lion follows next in order, 
and is à splendid monument. It stands in 
Old Palace Yard, between Westminster 
Hall and the Peers' entrance, and opposite 
to the Abbey. It was erected in 1860, and 
was designed by the late Baron Marochetti. 
The pedestal is upwards of eight feet in 
height, and is decorated with bassi-relievi 
on the panels. It stood in front of the 
Exhibition building in Hyde Park in 1851. 
Certain critics have “© sharpened their wits ” 
on this notable work They considered 


and when the /out ensemble of the group 
was so noble and magnificent in general 
effect, it would seem almost a pity to seek 
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from God, and it was then placed on his 
head by the Prelate. 

Richard founded the * Chapel of our 
Lady“ in Tower Street, described by 
Stowe as “a faire chapel," and tradition 
savs that this was the burial.place of the 
“ Lion's heart," and that it rests under the 
altar. A doubt as to the truth of this 
assertion was raised by my friend Edward 
Walford. 


The statue of Charles 1., standing at the 
top of Parliament Street and facing towards 
Whitehall, where he was executed, is con- 
sidered one of our finest works of art in 
this department, full of dignity and of 
the most delicate and accurate workman- 
ship. It was the first equestrian statue 
erected in England, and was greatly praised 
by Horace Walpole. It was cast by Le 
Soeur, about the year 1633, and is of brass ; 
and was produced at the cost of the Howard 
(Arundel) family. Bronze did not come 
into use for such purposes till some years 
later, appearing for the first time in France. 
The statue, like its royal original, passed 
through grievous vicissitudes, and before 
its erection the Parliament sold it for old 
metal to a brazier of Holborn, one John 
River or Rivet, who, in defiance of the 
injunctions that the fine work should be 
broken to pieces, concealed it underground 
and preserved it intact, being guilty of 
what may be relegated to the category of 
“ pious frauds.” So he collected scraps of 


Charles I. 


to detract from the merits of such a work. 
The hero’s memorial stands in near 
proximity to the Abbey, where his corona- 


Cœur de Lion. 


that, when the hand was elevated and the 
warrior was stimulating the army to fresh 
enthusiasm, he should have been repre- 
sented as risen in the stirrups, and standing, 


tion took place. The huge crown was laid 
on the altar, and with his own hands he 
removed it and placed it in those of the 


Archbishop, in token that he held it only 


some old bronze figures, and showed thenr 
to the suspicious Parliamentarians as the 
.mutilated remains of the statue, Wise, as. 
“а child of darkness," in his generation, he: 
made a good profit out of this deception ;. 
for (according to Chambers) he drove a 
brisk trade in brass-handled knives and 
forks, supposed to be relics of the statue. 
the King's loval subjects, as well as others, 
being equally desirous of possessing them. 
Safely housed in Rivet’s back yard until 
the Restoration, it was then removed and 
laced on the beautiful pedestal, designed 

y our most distinguished sculptor in wood, 
Grinling Gibbons. The inscription upon 
it is in Latin. 


An equestrian statue in marble, originally 
executed to represent the King of Poland, 
John Sobieski, was transmogrified into a 
very bad likeness of Charles IL, supposed 
to be in the act of trampling on a prostrate 
Turk; this latter being chiselled into some 
resemblance of Cromwell. But that gentle- 
man was represented in a Mussulman’s 
turban, instead of the iron pot or a wide- 
brimmed hat. This work was erected by 
one Viner, a merchant, between whom and 
the King there were pecuniary transactions 
in the way of loans and large gains in 
interest. Thus, as an acknowledgment of 
a further favour—that of knighthood—the 
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loyal citizen made this farcical monument 
do duty for a personal representation of the 
Sovereign. It was erected on a conduit in 
Ntocks Market in 1675, but in 1730 it was 
taken down, that site having been select^d 
for the Mansion House. Like the effigy 
of the King's father, this nondescript statue 
lay in a builder's shed till ап innkeeper 
came to the rescue, set it up on his own 
premises, whence it was finally removed to 
the country seat of a descendant of its 
original patron—another Robert Viner—in 
1779, the Corporation having presented it to 
him. But Charles п. was honoured with at 
least а memorial non-equestrian statue, now 
standing in Soho Square. 


Of William ипи. there is ап equestrian 
statue, “by L. Bacon, junior, Sculptor, 
A.D. 1807," in St. James's Square. 


Of George 1. there were two equestrian 
statues: the first stood in Leicester Square, 
brought thither from Cannons, near Edg- 
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Gulielmus III. А 
L. BACON, JUN., Sculptor, 1807. 


ware, the seat of the Duke of Chandos, in 
1747, having been purchased by the resi- 
dents of the square. It was finely gilt then, 
and regilt in 1812. This monument was 
said to have been modelled by Buchard 
after that of Charles I., modell:d by Le 


Soeur, and it was considered а great 
work of art. In fact it was one of the 
“ lions" for the sightseers of London. 


But the golden effigy not only suffered 
from the inclemency of the weather and 
smoke of the city, but, when Wyld's * Great 
Globe Exhibition " was removed in 1874, 
the enclosure in the square became а 
receptacle for old tin pots, shoes, kettles, 
broken china, dead dogs and cats, old 
clothes, and rubbish of all kinds ; and then 
the effigy became the subject of the grossest 
ignominy. ‘The street arabs made a target 
of it, and, finally, mutilated it, daubed it 
with patches of paint, and broke it to pieces. 

At last the authorities woke up—too 
late—to the disgraceful state of things. 
By the decision of the Master of the 
Rolls (December 1873), the open space was 
to be made a recreation-ground, and Mr. 
Albert Grant purchased it for а public 


garden, and it was decorated with a white 
marble fountain surmounted by a statue of 
Shakespeare, reproduced by Sig. Fontana 
from the design by Kent, and executed һу 
Schumacher, The ground was purchased 
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but it is difficult for a photographer to 
produce a good representation of it, as it 
is impossible to obtain a sky background, 
and the outlines of the group of man and 
horse are interfered with by those of the 


George III. 


and laid out at a cost of about 30,0007., and 
transferred to the Board of Works for the 
use of the public in 1874. 

The other equestrian statue of this 
monarch was erected by Sir Richard Gros- 
venor in the square so named, a.D. 1726, 
and was executed by Van Nort. It was 
gilt, like its ill-starred sister- monument; 
for, according to Malcolm (quoted Бу 
Edward Walford), * some villains dismem- 
bered it in a most shameful manner, and 
affixed a traitorous paper to the pedestal.” 
The privileged visitors to the shady gardens, 
so beautifully kept, once the“ happy hunt- 
ing-ground ” of the lowest rabble in London, 
may see the great pedestal on which the 
monarch’s effigy was once elevated. It is 
still standing, all forlorn, in the centre of 
he grounds, 

The monument of the Third George was 
designed by M. C. Wyatt, and cast in 
bronze in 1835. It stands in Pall Mall East, 
opposite Cockspur Street, and was erected 


buildings behind it. I may here observe 
that the Royal Academy, not far from 
which the monument is erected, was insti- 
tuted under the patronage of this monarch, 
who signed the so-called ‘ instrument,” 
preceding his signature with the words, 
“TI approve of this plan; let it be put in 
execution—George R." Ав a likeness it 
is considered excellent ; but the obsolete 
stvle of hairdressing has provoked much 
pleasantry, and inspired a parody on Dr. 
Johnson's well-known couplet— namely : 

“Here stands a statue, at which critics rail, 

To point a moral, and adoru a tail." 


Not far from the monument erected to 
his venerable father stands the fine effi 
of George ir., known as “the first gentle- 
man in England." When I say that it was 
the work of Sir Francis Chantrey, I need not 
eulogise the design. It cost the sum of 
9,000 guineas, and was erected on the 
present site, overlooking the square, in 
1845, by public subscription. It was origin- 


George IV. 


at a cost of 4,0007, paid by public sub- 
scription. 1% was set up the year following 
its completion, having been cast in bronze. 
The work does credit to the sculptor and 
stands between ten and eleven feet high; 


ally intended to surmount the Marble Arch, 
which at one time stood at Buckingham 
Palace, but is well known as standing at the 
north-east entrance to Hyde Park, just at 
the/junction, of the Queen's Road and 
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г Oxford Street. The statue seems appro- 
| priately placed, inasmuch as in St. Martin's 
' Place, close by the church, the King made 
| à grant of “ Crown land" to the Roval 
г Society of Literature“; and, moreover, 
presented it with а sum of 1,100 guineas 
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HELD AS HOSTAGES: 


THE TERRIFYING 


M* first visit to Samoa was paid about nine 
» years ago, when I was а boy of thirteen 
or so. On that occasion I met with an ad- 
venture which, it has occurred to me, might 
be an interesting yarn for readers of the 
B. O. P.“ 

Му rather slow recovery from an attack 
of pneumonia had made the doctor suggest 
to my parents that I should be all the better 
for а sea trip to some warmer climate than 
that possessed, during the winter months, 
by the city of Sydney, Australia, where we 
lived. Then my father's great friend, Mr. 
Coltonbury, who owned a big cacao planta- 
tion in the island of Upolu. came forward 
with a delightful supplementary suggestion. 
His visit to Sydney was just at an end. 
Why should I not go back to Samoa with 
him? Running about in the Samoan sun- 
shine with his boy Frank, I would be as fit 
as a fiddle in less than no time. 

So, hey presto ! it was settled that I should 
go to Samoa. And, three days later, the 
little Tutuila, leaving Sydney behind in а 
cold August drizzle of rain, steamed away to 
sunny skies and seas with a boy on board 
called Geoff Ralston, who saw no need to 
grumble at his lot in life. 

Ah, that voyage! It was a joy to me 
from start to finish. The Tutuila was a 
small cargo steamer, partly owned by Mr. 
Coltonbury, and he and I were the only 
passengers on board. 1 was never in the 
least sea-sick, and, having the whole run of 
the steamer, could go wherever I liked and 
talk to anyone I liked. There was not a 
single Passengers not permitted " notice 
up anywhere for me to run foul of, and I 
was soon hand in glove with everybody on 
board, from the captain to the youngest 
deck-swabber. 

But the person I got most particularly 
chummy with was a Kanaxa sailor named 
Lotu. He talked a funny kind of English, 
but when once 1 had got the hang of it, I 
found him the most fascinating spinner of 
yarns I had ever come across. His tales 
were mostly about the fights that used to go 
on in the olden times among the chiefs in the 
various Samoan islands—he himself was a 
Samoan belonging to Upolu, the principal 
island of the group. He had also а lot to 
tell about the fighting that had been going 
on among the natives in Samoa during the 
early part of that year. He was very 
earnest in posting me up in the casus belli, 
Being & staunch Mataafan himself he did his 
level best to make me see that Mataafan, 
for all he was dubbed а rebel, was а grand 
fellow with just as good a right to the king- 
ship ав Tanu or Tamasese, the heads of the 
Malietoan party, whom the English, Ameri- 
cans, and Germans were upholding in 
authority. 


annually to be bestowed on ten associates 
for life, each to receive 100 guineas per 
annum, and the remaining 100 guineas to 
be expended upon two gold medals, Upon 
the decease of the monarch, his annual sub- 
scription of 1,100 guineas was lost to the 


X. 
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Society. This munificent subscription was 
the result of a mistake made and published 
by Dr. Burgess, Bishop of Salisbury, the 
King having proposed to subscribe 10W. 
only ! 

(To be concluded.) 
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EXPERIENCE OF TWO ENGLISH BOYS IN SAMOA. 


By A. FERGUSON. 


PART I. 


While I was still wishing my hardest that 
that absolutely perfect voyage could go on 
for ever, we steamed into the harbour of 
Apia one sunny morning. I saw the long, 
bright. straggling line of houses that made 
the town of Apia lying low along the shore 
against a background of luxuriantly green 
uplands rising one behind another, and then 
I was all impatience to be out of the steamer 
and on land. Presently I was on land, 
standing shvly by while Mr. Coltonbury re- 
ceived a tempestuously affectionate greeting 
from the large section of his family who had 
driven down to Apia to meet him. Then the 
family and I were made known to each other. 

This is Geoff Ralston, whom we must 
see returned to his father and mother in the 
pink of condition. These are some of my 
girls," and Mr. Coltonbury seemed to 
casually lump them together with а wave of 
his hand. This is Frank." 

The girls seemed overwhelmingly pretty 
and smart and grown-up-like in iny bashful 
schoolboy eyes, but I could see that in their 
father's they were nowhere beside his only 
son, their young brother. But one had 
only to look at Frank to see that he was not 
the sort to be spoiled by the indulgences that 
are apt to beset the path of only sons. He 
was a bright, eager-faced boy, about my own 
age, with a smile and a laugh—well, I would 
have backed Frank’s smile and laugh to win 

-some response in kind even from the most 
morose cynic. I knew before he spoke that 
I was to have a rattling good time in Samoa 
with him for a chum. I was right, and it 
started straight away. 

Frank had ridden down to Apia that morn- 
ing leading another pony for his father to 
ride home on. But Mr. Coltonbury elected 
to drive home with the girls, and suggested 
that Frank should show me a bit of the town 
before we followed them up to Fanuaalii, as 
their place was called. 

It secmed to be the proper thing for visitors 
to Apia to do the tour of the foreshore in the 
first place. Under Frank's guidance I did 
it thoroughly from Mulinuu Point at one end 
to the British Consulate at the other, and 
thought Apia the most delightful little town 
in the world. For though Frank was 
tremendously conscientious in pointing out 
everything. as we jogged along on our rough 
little Samoan ponies, his way of doing it 
made me feel quite intensely interested in 
things that I would scarcely have noticed 
otherwise. 

Naturally he had a great deal to tell about 
the bombardment of Apia at the end of 
the summer—of which the town still bore 
obvious evidences. Listening to him, I 
felt as if I had been there to see it myself. 
But what would I not have given to have 
been there with him when a shell that had 


fairly lost its sense of direction, came 
blundering all the way up to Fanuaalii and 
made splinters of а cowshed. And Mr. 
Coltonbury, fearful of more such stray 
visitors, had had the house windows barri- 
caded with mattresses, and had spoken of 
sending his family on board the British 
warship! *''It must have been а perfectly 
ripping timc," I declared with a sigh of envy. 
Frank enthusiastically responded that it had 
been the time of his life. 

Frank, who seemed to know everyone 
we met, had his Talofa" for natives as 
pat as his Good- morning " for Europeans. 
He talked Samoan with a fluency that 
sounded amazing to me, and took me into 
several native houses, where he seemed quite 
at home with the inmates. 

I thought the Samoan native house quite 
perfect as a house, and just the kind I should 
like to live in myself. Imagine a thatched 
roof resting on posts above a sanded bit of 
ground, and there you have a Samoan 
native house! And there was no furniture 
for a boy to knock his shins against, even 
the tapa mats, that served for bed and 
blankets at night, being neatly rolled up and 
stowed away among the rafters by day. 

Some of the folks in those houses were 
making tapa cloth, and some nursing their 
children, but a lot of them seemed to be just 
lounging about. 1 decided that they were 
rather a lazy people. But they looked no 
end good-natured as they smiled and laughed 
and chatted away to Frank, and it was hard 
to picture them, as а few months ago, danc- 
ing about with blackened faces and head- 
cutting knives, hot to kill The pretty 
fashion they had of making up for the 
scantiness of their clothing (the most of them 
wore only a lava-lava, a sort of kilt of tapa 
or calico) by decking themselves out in 
girdles and necklaces and wreaths of flowers, 
didn’t seem either to fit in well with that 
picture of savage fury. 

We rode up to Fanuaalii by a winding 
road that ran in and out of beautiful tropic 
bush and at every other turn gave us piquant 
glimpses, or soul-satisfving views, of bound- 
less sunlit sea. 1 thought the road enchant- 
ing—though I rather fancy that in my 
vocabulary of these days the word **en. 
chanting’? appeared as “too ripping for 
anything." Fanuaali revealed itself to my 
delighted eyes as just the sort of goal to be 
reached by an enchanting road. There it 
stood, with its far-spreading cacao planta- 
tions in the backyround, a great garden of 
tropic trees and flowers and fruit, and trim 
English lawns, surrounding a big bungalow 
that seemed all wide, shady verandahs, until 
the hospitality of its owners disclosed ita 
inside capacity for housing and entertaining 
apparently any number of guests. 
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The quality of that hospitality I tasted 
at once in the welcome by which Mrs. Colton- 
bury апа her bevy of charming daughters 
made me, a diffident youngster, at once feel 
completely at home, and rendered my stay 
with them something that it is a pleasure to 
remember even yet. 

For they certainly did give me а good 
time. And Frank ably helped them and 
shared its enjoyment with me. As the 
beloved only son and brother was going back 
with me to school in far Sydney, he was 
allowed all the privileges of а guest in those 
last weeks before his exile. 

Fanuaalii was indeed а very pleasant and 
lively place to stay at. There seemed to be 
always something on hand in the way of 
amusement, and plenty of visitors. Mr. 
&nd Mrs. Coltonbury liked to see the place 
filled with their friends and acquaintances, 
and as they were particularly nice people, 
and their daughters particularly bright and 
attractive, and the place itself particularly 
inviting, friends and acquaintances came in 
hosts and pressed hospitality on them in 
return. 

Frank and I. lucky lads, were allowed а 
full share in all the junketings and merry- 
makings. Picnics of all kinds—riding, boat- 
ing, climbing, fishing, shooting excursions 
galore, tennis and croquet tournaments, 
a garden fete with Chinese lantern arrange- 
ments and a sufficiency of fireworks—these 
glorified the time for me. But, best of all, 
I think, I enjoyed the great paper-chase 
On ponies got up by the officers of the 
Maraschino, the British warship lying then 
in the harbour. 

Of course, I was also shown the sights and 
taken to the functions peculiar to Samoa. 
Among these latter was a grand feast at а 
chief's house, where food and kava were dis- 
tributed with an imposing amount of cere- 
mony. The solemn calling of the guests by 
name to partake of the kava in turn in the 
strictest order of precedence by rank—no 
Spanish grandee stands more punctiliously 
upon his rank than does the well-born 
Samoan—gave me, I fear, a stifled inclina- 
tion to laugh. ‘‘ What a tommy-rot fuss 
about a nasty-tasting drink that is just water 
with the grated root of a pepper plant 
strained through it! 

Such was the irreverent comment of m 
ignorant contempt on ceremonies hoary with 
antiquity, and full, perhaps, of mystic mean- 
ing to their observers. 

One of the things down on the programme 
of the “© grown-ups ” for my entertainment 
was & visit to Vailima, where Robert Louis 
Stevenson lived. Everyone goes there who 
goes to Apia, and I wanted to go too, for, 
of course, Treasure Island" was in my 
private list of the three best books in the 
world. But somehow the “ grown-ups” 
were never &ble to fix & day for an excur- 
sion there. And, in the end, Frank sug- 
gested to his father that we two boys 
should ride there by ourselves, so as to 
ensure my paying the visit. Mr. Colton- 
bury applauded the idea, and Frank and I 
agreed between us to go on the following 
Monday. Апа now this brings me to the 
story of the adventure which, but for the 
most unexpected interposition, would have 
cost us both our lives. 


(To be contínued.) 
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Author of “ Model Steering Gears," * Model Yachting Recollections,” etc, etc. 


M* articles have appeared from time to 

time in these pages on the building of 
model yachts. accompanied by designs to 
work from. but no advice on how to prepare 
a set of working drawings seems to have been 
set forth. or the method of getting out the 
lines from the half- model should the builder 
wish to design his model himself. It is the 
much more satisfactory way to design the 
proposed model oneself; then, when we have 


our little craft afloat, we feel that she is ours 
in every respect, which is not always the 
case when we have worked to other designs. 
It is no easy matter to design а new boat 
which will beat existing models; and however 
favourable the boat looks on paper, there is 
generally some little disappointment when 
she is first tried alongside the older boats. The 
new model needs tuning up, and may require 
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various alterations before she promises to 
be the success we wished. In designing, you 
must be governed to а great extent by the 
rules under which theclub boats are measured ; 
апа as this varies so much, each designer 
must decide this item himself before com- 
mencing. 

Beam of course enables the boat to carry 
а good spread of canvas ; length gives speed, 
and a waterline as long as the rules permit 
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should be obtained. Get also as long a 
length as possible over-all, as this is useful 
when the boat heels over. making a greater 
sailing length. Depth also gives stability 
and power. 

Suppose we decide on a waterline of 
36 in., which is a very handy size. and a 
beam of 12 in., and to get a long overhang 
we will put her down for 58 in. over-all 
The designs here given are not to scale. and 
are only intended to show the method of 
getting at the lines of the boat. 

To commence, we first make a half model 
in wood. This is done in the following 
manner. Procure, say, а dozen pieces of 
wood } in. thick x 15 іп. long x 1} in. wide. 
such as cigar-box wood, or a white wood— 
picture. backing does very well, and can be 
used alternately with the cedar. These 
strips are now planed and stuck together by 
means of thin glue. Put a weight on the 
lot, or tie tightly together until quite hard 
and dry. You will now have a solid block 
of wood as shown by fig. 1, and it can be 
worked to } in. scale, or each layer of wood 
representing j in. 

Now decide on the shape of your deck, and 
draw the line as shown, giving the greatest 
beam as 12 in., or 1} in. on the wood to re- 

resent 6 in., or half the deck of the model. 
urn the wood on edge and decide on the 
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д чен, cutting away the wood carefully with 
a F isel, working from the centre towards the 
ends. 

Do not hurry over this part of the work. 
but make this miniature half exactly as you 
wish the finished boat to be. A small rasp 
may be used to rub down afterwards, then 
sandpaper off until the surface is as smoeth 
as g and the lines of the edges of the 
various, planks shown in good bold curves. 
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When you are quite satisfied with the 
appearance of the model. place it in a dish of 
warm water to release the glue, and separate 
the sections and dry them. Now put them 
all in position again, and draw the outline 
: on paper as shown by fig. 2. Now take 
away the smallest piece, or lower section, and 
draw another line horizontally against the 
next plank. Next remove the adjoining 
piece and draw another line, and so on, until 
you have а dozen pieces, shown as fig.2. Now 
divide the plan otf in à dozen equal parts 
by the vertical lines, and letter them А to м. 

We now want the other view of the boat, 
which is obtained by laying the pieces down 
one at a time as in fig. 3, being careful to see 
that they come in their correct positions. 
The midships section is an important one to 
get. and we want this now to complete the 
set. This. of course, could be readily arrived 
at by sawing the wooden model in sections 
where the vertical lines cut, but this would 
spoil the little model. Instead, measure 
otf the distance on fig. 3 of @ to x with 
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compasses, and place this on fig. 2, using 
the centre line о as the stempost, and 
mark off this half beam distance to the 
night. Still measuring from О (fig. 3), we 
take off the distances of the lines 1 to 13, 
where they cut this centre line, and tick 
them off on the other plan. When we have 
them all in position the curved lines can be 
drawn through them, and these give us the 
shapes of the moulds, the positions of which 
are Shown by the vertical lines on the other 
plans. The bow sections are marked B to О 
on the right-hand side, the stern sections, 
H to L, being on the left. 

All the curves can be obtained in this 
manner, апа the sheer can be drawn also 
from the top of the line to line 4. The sheer 
is shown on fig. 2 by the dotted line. 

It is as well to take off full-size drawings of 
these sections, then the wooden moulds can 
be made from them. The whole set of plans 
are best drawn to a good-size scale, then we 
can be more certain of the curves. 


The half-model should not be discarded. 
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Get some glue and stick the pieces together 
again, then fasten them on to a flat panel 
of cedar or pine about ] in. thick, bevelled 
at the edges. When dry and hard the 
whole should be varnished, and when hung 
up makes an interesting. memento of the 
earliest stage of the racer. 

] have several of these by me, many of 
them representing some fine old crack boats 
built by my brother many years back. The 
boats in many instances have been sold or 
broken ир, but having the half-model by 
me another identical boat could be built at 
any time. 

This method of designing, it will be seen, is 
far superior to obtaining a block of wood 
and chopping away as you fancy, which, 
though interesting, is not so effective in the 
results as building; though a " dug.out " 
may be made from lines as produced here, 
by cutting concave moulds from the body 
plan and fitting them on, but it is not very 
satisfactory. І will now leave my readers 
to design а boat which may lift many cups. 
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А B. O. P.“ MODEL RAILWAY. 


ү osT possessors of a small model loco- 
А motive soon weary of watching the 
train chase itself round and round a small 
circular track, and begin to cast about for 
an extension of the mileage of their per- 
manent way. The general result is a visit 
to a model.making establishment, where 
one soon discovers that the prices of model 
rail exceed one's expectation. 

This was the writers experience, and not 
being too freely supplied with cash, he and 
the salesman did no business, Не im- 
mediately resolved to be independent, and 
set about making his own track, which now, 
when fully set up, forms quite а network 
of rails, points, switches, and crossings 
upon the dining-room table. The system 
acts very satisfactorily, and accidents are 
few. being mostly the effect of culpable 
negligence on the part of a pointsman, or 
of the inordinate curiosity of the family 
kitten. 

We will suppose that one is about to 
construct a railway for a clockwork model; 
and here it must be remarked that the track 
ix not suited to a steam model, unless an 
efficient flame-guard be fitted beneath the 
lamp like the apron of а motor-car engine. 
‘The reason for this is that tho track is to 
be constructed of cardboard, which will be 
«quite strong enough for trains up to two 
inches gauge. 

The raw material is a sheet of stout close- 
grained cardboard, such as is used in the 
construction of drapers’ boxes ; and, indeed, 
one or two such boxes will be the very thing 
for the work. The writers track is built of 
inch board; it is now a year old, and is 
still in working order. 

The first thing to do is to plan out the 
system according to the accommodation. 
This may be left to the ingenuity and 
imagination of the builder, though it is 
advisable to avoid elaborate designs em- 
bodyving sharp curves or tricky switches. 
Also one must recognise the impossibility 
of being in two places at once. It is un- 
dignified to race round а table after a model, 
and, in some cases, uncomfortable. 

Nuppose we make a piece of straight. rail 
as an experiment. First cut а piece of card- 
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board exactly the length of a B in fig. 1, 
as applied to your model The frequent use 
of this gauge-piece will greatly aid in the 
construction of a flawless track. 

Now cut а strip of cardboard 2 in. 
wider than A B and cut it into 1 in. lengths 
to form sleepers. Two strips, 12 in. long 
and } inch wide, should be cut with a sharp 
knife, taking care that the edges are straight, 
or there will be trouble to follow. 

Now, on а amooth board lay a sheet of 
white paper, on which rule two lines exactly 
the distance A B (fig. 1) apart. Pin a strip 
along each line, as shown in fig. 2. Heat up 
the glue-pot and glue sleepers on top of 
the rails, as shown at a (fig. 2). The dis- 
tance from sleeper to sleeper should not be 
more than З in. for the sake of strength. 
No sleepers should be put at either end 
of the rails, as the join has to be made 
here. 

'The principle of the joint is a socket into 
which the end of the next rail bolts. A 
glove of stout but thin brown paper 2 in. 
long should be glued on the rail, as shown 
in fig. За. Fig. 36 shows how the gloves 
are used so that any two pieces of rail can 
be joined at either end—an important con- 
sideration in the case of curves or switches. 

Let us now consider the construction of 
& curve. First fix the radius, and let it be 
& liberal one, or your train will show you 
what happened to the Salisbury express. 
Place a fresh sheet of paper on the board 
and strike two arcs with the exact distance 
AB (fig. 1) between them. This is the 
plan of your curve. Make it so that one 
length carries you 4 of the way round 
a circle. To bend the cardboard rails, 
draw them between the thumb and first 
finger of the left hand, as shown in fig. 4. 
Pin them down to the lines in the plan 
and cut them to the right length. Glue 
on the sleepers, as in the case of the straight 
rail, and fit gloves for the joins in the same 
wav. 

With these straight and curved rails alone 
an oval or square track can be built all 
round a table in an afternoon. Probably, 
however, one wishes for the touch of realism, 
which can be imparted by the use of points 


and junctions; these may also be con- 
structed quite easily. Plan out your switch, 
as in fig. 5, on paper. Веп and cut pieces 
1 inch wide to the shapes required and pin 
them down. The points (a) and (b) should 
be left free to move when the sleepers are 
fitted. The guard-rails are a necessity, and 
if carefully made and fitted add consider- 
ably to the appearance of the switch. The 
centre of the switch should be mounted 
on a solid piece of cardboard, as shown, the 
heads of the pins being bitten off clore to 
the rail to allow it to be stuck on. The 
switch must be given plenty of time to dry 
and should be carefully raised from the 
board by introducing the blade of a large 
knife beneath it and levering it up. 

A crossing is simpler, and is shown at 
fig. 6. It has no moving parts, but the plan 
must be exactly drawn and rigidly followed, 
for in this piece the rail is more frequently 
broken than in a switch. 

If one is the lucky possessor of two 
locos., a double track may easily be con- 
structed by using double-length sleepers, 
as shown in fig. 7. Fig. 8 is a very useful 
switch for a double system, for, by the use 
of two of these, one for the right and one 
for the left, much can be done with the 
two trains. 

No railway would be complete without 
its system of signalling, and аз automatic 
signals are now in use on the railways of 
Great Britain, they may be fitted to the 
present modcL A junction signal is illus- 
trated at fig. 9. It should be erected on а 
lengthened sleeper near the points. A lump 
of lead, L. neatly squared, should be fixed 
to the sleeper to steady the whole thing, 
which works as follows : 

The frame is made of wood and the 
semaphores of thin white cardboard coloured 
аз realistically as possible with water- 
colours, or, better, of thin metal, enamelled. 
The semaphores are pivoted as shown, and 
small lead weights, w' and w?, are hung in 
the positions indicated, holes in the floor 
being cut to allow tho thread to pass. 
N', N? are two small nails, gimp tacks will 
do nicely, round which a thread from ono 
semaphore to the other passes, The length 
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of this thread must be adjusted so that 
when one semaphore is down, the other 
stands at danger." The weight w* should 
be heavy enough to pull its semaphore up 
to dangor when left free. The thread т, 
which actuates the whole mechanism, is 
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The best way to move the points is to 
use an arrangement as in fig. 10. Three 
ieces of cardboard are cut as shown, the 
ulb-shaped ends being sufficiently large to 
allow the finger-tip to rest on them, The 
outer two are glued to the outside rails of the 
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fixed to the semaphore, led through a hole 
in the floor, round the nail N“, and is made 
fast to the nearer point, Р. When the switch 
is set for the left-hand road, as indicated in 
fig. 9, the signal shows that road clear ” ; 
and when the right-hand road is free the 
other semaphore falls. 
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switch, part of the base being cut away for 
them. The middle one is fixed to the points 
во that when one point is alongside its rail 
the other is about 4 inch away from tho 
rail with which it engages. In the centre 
of each of these cardboard tongues is glued 
a small coat button, one with a sunk face 
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for preference. At E a piece of elastic i 
glued to each of the tongues so as to spring 
the switch back to its normal position. Тә 
work the switch the middle three fingers ar 

laced on the buttons ; 
held down against the table, and the centr 
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one is drawn towards the operator, thereby 
throwing the other road open. 

After having thus seen what can be done 
with cardboard, one should now be able to 
make bridges, stations, level-croesings, and 
the many little accessories which go to male 
a complete model railway. 
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The Boy Himself, the Poultry Run, the Pigeon Loft, Canaries, and the Garden. 


HE Boy IITMSELF.—I am constantly asked by boys 
concerning certain happenings in dreams, ete., 
which they cannot understand. When they go to a 
doctor, he may turn them aside saying that it is only 
natural. But this is but partially true—namely, when 
the occasions are rare, and when they have not been 
brought on by evil habits. Otherwise they may be 
dangerous and weaken a lad both in body and mind 
for life. Another thing is this: While some regular 
doctors poohi-pooh such troubles, quacks make Ше 
most of them, and it is into these scoundrels’ hands 
that boys fall. 

In such cases a young fellow ought to make some 
little effort to treat himself, and I have pleasure in 
telling him how to proceed. But so much depends 
upon himself and his own strength of mind. 


1. He must not think for a moment of prescribing 
medicine for himself. At the best this will do very 
little good. 

2. He will need to commune with himself not only 
about the horribleness but tle terrible sin that evil 
habits are. If there is any crime against nature which 
is followed by its own punishment it is this. Іп fact, 
punishment is as certain to follow as the sun is to rise 
to-morrow. 

3. He must begin to lead an entirely new life, not 
next week, not to-morrow, but now, at once. If he 
does not he may go to the wall and be nothing save а 
poor puny invalid all the days and years of his life. 

4. He should make up his mind to live out of doors 
every hour he can spare the time. 

5. He should take ample healthful exercise. Does he 


know, I wonder, what constitutes healthful exerci ? 
Well, it should be in the fresh air—right in the орет. a 
fact. It must not be fatiguing, perhaps walk: 
slowly and briskly time about is the best form -{ 
exercise, but games of nearly all kinds, so long аз tbc: 
do not make bim very tired, should be indulged :- 
moderation, because they exhilarate the mind as wri 
as the body. Reading pleasant books in the eveni- 
is a good practice, but not to do away with the nigtty 
walk. 

6. The food should be in moderation at first, íncress- 
ing in quantity as he gets stronger. He must not eat 
and drink at the same time, but about a pint of het 
water might be taken with advantage half an ho 
before breakfast, and a glass or two of nice cold wate: 
at midday, sipped, and not swallowed in big gulps. 
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4 The diet should be solid, merely taking enough 
, fluid to wash it down with. Milk is best, tea is bad, 
‘and beer is poison in all such cases. 

® 7. Sleep.—Never sleep on a feather-bed. Feather- 
beds were only made for kings, lords, and delicate old 
„wives. He must have a nice, level, moderately hard 
"mattress, and too much sleep is to be strenuously 
Lavoided. Eight or nine hours for a lad in his teens is 


_amply sufficient, and more only tends to soften Ше 
muscles. Too much sleep and little exercise tend to 


weaken even the heart itself, and those who make 

such mistakes cannot wonder if they feel depressed and 

oorly. 

j 8. Combined with obedience to these hints the bracing 
tub should be taken every morning as soon before 
.breakfast as possible, and a warm bath followed by a 

cold sponge all over the body should be taken every 

Saturday night before turning in. All thoughts must 
„һе banished after lying down. The pillows should be 

rather high than otherwise. 

Whoever suffers from the weakness of the sort I am 
“describing, should remember that the mind has a great 
effect over the body. Any fatigue of the former is 
much more depressing than fatigue of the body, thouzh, 
for the matter of that, if one is depressed the other is 
bound to be. 
Medicine, especially those forms thereof one sees 
| advertised in every daily and weekly newspaper, is not 
to be dreamt of, if the sufferer hopes ever to get well 
and strong. It is rank, if slow, poison, and he must 
avoid it as such. If the patient falls in with a bottle of 
/ some staff of this kind Jet him pour it down the nearest 
rats’ hole. He need not be afraid of hurting the 
rodent, because the little animal is far too wise to 
swallow any. 
| Boys who write me must not make their letters long, 
las Iam а very busy man. Letters should come at once 
to the point without any preface or preliminary. I was 
writing for the B. O. P.“ before most of my readers 
were born. So there! 


THE POULTRY RUN.—It is a quiet time at present 
in this department, but it need not be an idle one. 
If you take up this delightful fancy, and go in for 
‘fowls, either for showing and profit or for flesh and ee zs, 
with hearty good will, you will always find plenty to 
do even in December. See about the complete comfort 

"of both the house and the run. Fowls are never healthy 
that are exposed to either cold or wet, and they will not 
feed so heartily nor lay so well. 

Of course you must go in for winter layers, if it be 
eggs you want : if it be flesh, then almost any Cross with 

"the Dorking does well as a table fowl, but in either case 

ers feeding must be studied. Some scraps of meat, with 
a judicious proportion of mashed vegetables, are most 

A . Fat fowls, like fat men, are not, generally 
speaking, much good for anything. 

Y ou should finish all repairs early this month, so that 
your favourites may have а nice comfortable spring- 
time. 

It is to be hoped that the run itself is so positioned as 
to catch all the rays of the sunshine it can get. If you 
have to choose the site you will see to this also, that it 
is placed high and dry. 

Keep everything clean and sweet, especially if 
breeding the more tender fancy fowls. 


THE PIGEON LoFT.—Go through your loft and see 
that you weed out all wasters. Pigeon pie, with а 
little morsel of real British bacon in it—not Turkey 
stuff or that from far Chicago—is not to be despised on 

Za cold winter's day. 


CANARIES.— Y our favourites will now be in separate 
cages, and living very agreeably it is to be hoped, but 
there is daily work in seeing to their proper feeding and 

comfort, and there are breeding-cages to see after for 
„springtime. Then you can read back volumes of the 
B. O. P.“ for good illustrated articles. 


; THE GARDEN.— There is plenty to be done in Decem- 
‘ber by the young amateur gardener who wants to forge 
abad. а bit and be ready for the spring, which, we 
may reasonably hope, is now within à measurable 
distance. He can rough-diz the idle, or rather the 
resting ground, and so expose the roots of weeds to 
the frost, can crop hedges, trim borders and beds, 
remove weeds whenever seen. Don't forget my motto 
if you want to do well in this department : *'Never 
let a weed grow up to seed it is invaluable. 
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THE 
<“ B. O. P.“ PHOTOGRAPHER 


IN DECEMBER. 


| — By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (OXON). 
LOCAL REDUCTION AND CONTROL OF 
BROMIDE PRINTS. 


4 its feeblest, and many interesting processes will 
have reluctantly to be temporarily put on one side for 
i want of time to carry them out in во small an amount 

of daylight as is now available. Bromide printing, 
‘however, is always at our disposal, and fortunately 
,we can do a vast number of things with it which 
‘other processes do not admit of. One of the ways 
.in which it certainly gives scope for more individual 
feeling " than many other processes is the manner 1n 
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which it lends itself to modification of the original 
picture by chemical means, and especially by local 
reduction. 

This process of local reduction is usually carried out 
by means of a double solution—í.e. a mixture of 
ferricyanide of potassium, bromide of potassium, and 
hyposulphite of soda. But if tlie print is once plunged 
into this, the image when gone will never return, 
which, if it should happen to take effect in the wrong 
place, or go too far before it can be stopped, will 
inevitably ruin the print. But the same result can be 
carried out by the two solutions used separately— 
i.e. by placing the print first in a solution of ferri- 
cyanide and bromide, and afterwards in a solution of 
hrposulphite. ‘This has the special advantage that if 
the action is permitted to go too far the print can be 
restored by means of a suitable developer— i.v. one like 
rodinal or amidol, which gives a black image. The 
reducer can be put on with a brush just in those places 
where it is wanted, and if it acts over too large a 
surface the required portions can be brought back 
again by the use of a brush dipped in the developer. 

As tothe actual details of the process. The original 
print is made in the usual way—probably it is an 
advantage if it is somewhat dark to start with. The 
print should be kept wet while working. Perhaps 
as good a method as any is one similar to that pursued 
when working the oil process. A board of a con- 
venient size is taken and on it are laid two or three 
pieces of stout blotting-paper, which have been 
thoroughly damped. On this pad the print, after 
developing, fixing, and washing for some time, is placed. 
We now require two or three camel's hair brushes of 
suitable sizes. The solution will consist of ferricyanide 
of potassium 1j oz., potassium bromide 1} o., water 
25 oz., which is poured into a cup (a small quantity 
is sufficient) and a brush dipped into it, with which 
the print is painted on the parts which require lighten- 
ing. In a few minutes it will be seen to be getting 
lighter, and if left sufficiently long the image would 
become of a light yellow colour, but it has to be stopped 
as soon as sufliciently acted upon by washing the 
print under a tap till the water runs otf quite free 
from vellow stain. 1t is better to commence with a 
much weaker solution than this, and take more time 
over the process, as the exact amount of weakeninz 
can be better watched. Before putting it on, the 
aurface of the print should be dried with another piece 
of blotting-paper, or the solution will run on to parts 
which are not to be acted upon, and spoil it. The best 
method is to take up the print at short intervals and 
flow water over it, to see how the action is proceeding. 
Of course the artistic effect produced depends entirely 
upon the skill and artistic feeling of the worker. 
When the print has become what it is desired to be it is 
finally washed for some time, fixed in the usual solu- 
tion of hypo, again washed and dried in the usual 
way. 

Now, supposing that by any chance things have not 
gone as they should have done, but the reducer has 
acted too vigorously or in the wrong places, then, 
as we have not used any hypo, the print is still not 
beyond redemption. In this case а little ordinary 
developer (rodinal or amidol) is mixed up, and, aft: 
washing the print, it is poured over it. It will soon 
be found that the black colour is returning. and before 
long the original detail will be visible. It may be 
possible to arrest the action of the developer (if a 
weak one is used), at such a stage as to produce the 
required effect, by suddenly plunging the print into 
water, but if not the reducing performance can be 
gone through again, and we will hope this time more 
successfully. In either case the print has to be 
washed, fixed in hypo solution, and finally dried. 

This curious method of altering the character of a 
bromide print is especially useful with respect to 
skies, wonderful cloud effects which would otherwise 
have been hidden, being made possible by its means. 
Care must be taken not to over-do it, and to keep the 
sky true to nature. The method is even more applic- 
able to lantern-slides, the effect on which is truly 
marvellous—a very bad slide may by such means be 
turned into a really artistic one. Also this gives us 
the power of making better prints in another way, 
for, supposing that we have a negative that fails owing 
to a bad background, ete., this can be altered by making 
a slide, altering the background by means of reducer, 
and then making from the slide another and better 
negative, from which any number of corrected prints 
can be obtained. As the final result is to produce a 
print like the lantern-slide you can go on working 
with your reducer on this till you get the result you 
want as a slide, and on making a negative from this 
slide the print will be quite satisfactory when made 
from that negative. New negatives can in this way be 
made from old ones which suffer from too great con- 
trasts—a thing which it is scarcely possible to rectify 
satisfactorily by acting on the original negative 
direct. 

I may remark, finally, that the ordinary reducer 
seems to'me to give one the power of producing mucli 
greater contrast in both prints and slides than is 
possible by producing either by direct development. 
I often find that slides to which I have had awards 
given in competitions have been those which were 
originally developed too much and afterwards reduced 
by the usual ferricyanide reducer—i.e. the solution 
already given mixed with a small quantity of solution 
of hypo. And sometimes when in despair of making 
a very thin foggy negative give a satisfactory print 
with proper contrasts I have first printed it on some 
slow paper—such as Velox—developed it too dark, 
and then reduced it with the ordinary reducer. The 
result frequently gives à splendid contrasty print. 
In this case no blotting-paper is required : simply keep 
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the print at the bottom of a developing dish, pour on 
the reducer, pour it off араіп after a few seconds and 
wash under a tap. If not done enough repeat the 
process, but be careful to wash at short intervals, as a 
certain amount of action goes on even when washing, 
and may go too far without your being able to stop 10 
if care is not taken. When finished put into a lining 
bath for a few minutes, wash well, and dry. 


* % Ф 
Correspondence. 
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W. H. M. (Newton Abbot).—Of no use whatever to 
us. Not up to publication standard. 


THE Boys’ BRIGADE (Anxious).— There is really no 
need for your anxiety. It has little or nothing to 
do with “ training for militarism.” As one of its 
numberless earnest voluntary workers recently put 
the matter: I have been an oflicer in the Brigade 
now for a number of years. and I can safely affirm 
that it does not make boys think of war and possible 
enemies, The drill is purely ceremonial, and is used 
only * as à means of securing the interest of the boys, 
banding them together in the work of the Brigade, and 
promoting among them such habits as the Brigade 
is designed to form.” The Bible Class is the head 
and front and chief of all the departments of the 
work." 


ERNEST J. (Luton).— Yes, there is now a “ National 
Association of Fretworkers." It was established 
early in 1908, for the purpose of organising fret- 
workers into a society for promoting their individual 
advantage and increasing general interest in their 
hobby. The entrance fee is sixpeuce, and the 
address 63 Farringdon Street, London, Е.С. 


A. D. MARTIN.— Y ou should consult a doctor. There 
are plates of all dimensions, from dinner-plates, not 
always of the ваше size, downwards. You would 
find many more openings where vou are. There are 
quite enough unemployed in this country without 
adding to the number. 


Docs (R. B.).—There is nothing to beat Spratt’s 
biscuits. 
Brown HorsF.—The Naval War Game is obtainable 


of Messrs. Griffin, The Hard, Portsmouth, and 
60 Chandos Street, Covent Garden. 


INQUIRER.—The Charles IL threepence is worth 
two shillings or more, and the 1684 sixpence 
perhaps five shillings ; but there is something wrong 
in your dates or descriptions. The milled sixpences 
date from 1674 to 1684. There are not four-shilling 
jeces of the reign ; it must be either a crown or а 
ialf-crown, and, if in good preservation, may be 
worth a sovereign or more. 


W. M. В. (Clapham).—Cannot express an opinion às 
to his chances without seeing his wor The art 
world is not an easy one in which to make money. 
Why does he not join an art class at the local Tech- 
nical Institute, or take part in some of our drawing 
competitions, and thus find out about where he 
stands with other amateurs of his own age ? 


MEMORY (Sincere). Only by leading а healthy active 
life can the memory be improved. But plenty of 
sleep should be taken. 


W. T. G.— You can buy sets of castings at any price 
and any books about model-making at Bassett- 
Lowke's or Bateman's, both in Holborn. 


P. Jonrs.—It is a parlour game made by Jaques & Son. 
Hatton Garden, to whom you should apply for 
particulars. 


J. W. J. (Invercargill, N.Z.). — Our picture was ex- 
pressly drawn for the “ B.O.P." by a well-known 
naval draughtsman. We know of uo other picture of 
the vessel, or parts of it, in existence. Always glad 
to hear from old and distant readers. 


G. B. (Twickenham).—The ** official“ Scout outfitters 
to headquarters are *‘ Saga.” Edgware Road, 
London, W. There both boys' and girls’ outtits 
can be obtained, Apply for their new “ List” of 


“Scout” articles they have now ou sale. 
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DEATH OF A WELL-KNOWN 
„B. O. P.“ WRITER. 


YET another well-known “ R. O. P.“ writer has 
passed away. We refer to Mr. Georze Manville Fenn. 
Mr. Fenn had never fully recovered from the serious 
illness from which he suffered two years aro, aud he 
expired suddenly from heart failure, at his home at 
Syon Lodge, Isleworth, where he had lived for many 
Years, and had formed а splendid library of over 
25.000 volumes, 

Korn in London on January 3, 1821, George Man- 
ville Fenn was the son of well-to-do parents. His 
early years were passed in comparative luxury, but 
through family misfortune he was thrown upon the 
world at ten years of age. Living a life of solitude, 


und dependent entirely upon his own resources. for 
amusement, he soon developed a great love of reading, 
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George Manville Fenn in his Study. 
(Specially taken for the * B. O. .*) 


and every penny he could save went to purchase books. 
This love of self-education led to his entering one of 
thesraining-collezes in connection with the National 
Society, and, after the usual period of probation, he 
was appointed to a school in a Lincolnshire parish. 
Mr. Fenn's next step was to the post of private tutor, 
but the responsibilities of married life led him to seek 
a wider scope for the abilities which already he felt to 
be his. Accordingly be came to London—and to 
poverty, but after a brave struggle won his way to the 
front. Some of his best stories were written for the 
ШЕ B.O.P." 


THE “TERRITORIAL BANNERS.” 


IN this month's part we give, as promised, a splendid 
plate of the Colours of the Territorials. Our artist lias 
prepared this plate from the banners themselves or 
from information supplied by the otlicers of the 
different regiments, etc. ; and he wishes to acknow- 
ledge his indebtedness to these officers, and also to 
Messrs. Hobson & Co., who manufactured many of 
the banners. The plate does not represent all the 
counties, for the very simple reason that some revi- 
ments only received their colours after this plate was 
completed, and others have not yet obtained them. 
These, however, will probably be dealt with by us ina 
supplementary plate next year. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


COPIES of the following newly published books have 
been sent to us for notice : 


“The Coming of Navarre." An English boy's 
adventures in the days of Guise and Henry of Na- 
varre. By О. V. Caine. With coloured frontispiece. 
9s. (Nisbet & Co.) [Mr. Caine is a writer for boys 
who has made a speciality of historical subjects, and 
understands how to tell a story in a graphic and 
thrilling manner.] 


OUR 


At the Nets; or, 
Gerald Duff. IS. (H. W. Butcher, 2& 3 Ludzate Circus 
Buildin.) (The lessens here set forth in cricket 
phraseology are those of tlie Christian life: and they 
are worth pondering by those about to face the larger 
and more ditlicult °“ field " of the business world.] 


"Jack, the Rascal” A country story. By G. 
Manville Fenn. With tinted and other illustrations. 
ds. (Everett & Co. Essex street. strand.) [Some 
thirty-eight chapters of rollicking fun and adventure 
in the countryside by one who loved boys and knew 
how to win and hold them.] 


NOTE BOOK. 
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THE BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT. 


: WHEN a boy enters he is only given a scout's staff. 
He has to qualify himself before lie is allowed to wear 
the special uniform or to carry a badge flag of his 
patrol. 


THE SCOUT LAW. 


PART OF THE LAW WHICH ALL SCOUTS HAVE TO 
OBSERVE. 


1. A Scout's Honour is to be Trusted.—l1f a scout 
says “On my honour it is so,” that means that it ts 
во. just as if he had taken a mæt solemn oath. 
Similarly, if a scout officer says to a scout, “ I trust vou 
on your honour to do this.” the scout is bound to carry 
out the order to the very best of his ability, and to let 
nothing interfere with his doing ко. : 

2. А Scout is Loyal to the King and to his officers, 
and to his country and to his employers, He must 
stick to them through thick and thin arainst anvone 
who is their enemy, or who even talks badly of them. 

3. A SNcout's Duty is to be Useful and to Help Others, 
and he is to do his duty before anything else, even 
though he gives up his own pleasure, or comfort, or 
safety to do it. When in ditliculty to know which of 
two things to do he must ask himself. ** Which is my 
duty ? - that i. Which is best for other people? — 
and do that one. He must be prepared at any time 
to save life or to help injured persons. And he must do 
a good turn to somebody every day. 

4. А Scout is а Friend to АП, and a Brother to 
every other Scout, no matter to what social class the 
other belongs, —Thus, if a scout meets another scout, 
even though a stranger to him, he must speak to him 
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9. 4 Scout is Courts that is, 
all. but. especially 
people and invalids, cripples, ete. 


take апу reward for berag helpful or courteous. 
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The Finished Scout and the Raw Material. 


6. 4 Scout is а Friend to Animals. —He shouil 
Rave them as far as possible from pain. and should nut 
kill any animal unnecessarilv, even if it is only a 1y— 
for it is one of God's creatures. 


Boy Scouts making Smoke Signals. 


and help him in any way that he can, either to carry 
out the duty he is then doing, or by giving him food, 
ог, as far as possible, anything that he may be in 
want of. Kim,” the boy scout, was called by the 
Indians °“ Little Friend of all the World," and that is 
the name that every scout should earn for himself. 


THE SCOUT'S OATH. 


All boy scouts take the scout's oath, and promise on 
their honour three things, namely : To be loya! to God 
and the King ; to help others at all times ; to obey Ше 
scout's law. 
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PART I. 


HE two lads were greatly excited when 
their mother told them that she had 
received & letter from her Uncle Bernard. 
He was coming south for the winter, and 
wanted to spend it with them. Many a 
time had they heard of Uncle Bernard, but 
they had never seen him. He was old, as 
they counted age, and had spent the most of 
his adventurous days as a hunter and 
trapper among the lakes and in the forests 
of the wild lone lands of the silent north. 
His winters hitherto had been passed within 
touch of one or another of the depots of the 
famous Hudson Bay Company, and, during 
their brief lifetime, he had never come even 
as far south as Quebec. He was growing a 
bit stiff, 8» he said, and, if Sally would have 
him, he would like to thaw his limbs out at 
a homely fireside. 

Have hin ? She was only too delighted. 
His company would compensafe, in a 
measure, for a Joss which she still felt very 
keenly, and would continue to feel to the 
end of her days. It would be good for the 
lads to have a man in the house. And such 
a man! He was a hero in their eyes—a 
great-uncls in a double sense. Then she 
was his only living relative. If he found a 
home anywnere, and not a mere lodging, 
it would have to be with her. 

It was really her bereavement which had 
led him to decide upon a visit to Queboc. 
Ted and Dick were growing up, and she 
would need advice, help perhaps, to educate 
them and place them in suitable situations. 
His surplus money could not be better 
einployel than in assis'ing Sally апа the 
lads; and, in the end, when he had shot his 
last moose and trapped his last grizzly, the 
savings of his lifetime would be theirs. But 
he kept all this to himself, and put forward 
the other reason for coming south—his own 
stiff li nb aid the prospo;t of warming 
them at the hearth of his own people. 

That explains why he was sitting in a 
capacious arm-chair on one side of the fire- 
place, smoking a bead-bedecked Indian 
pipe, with his legs stretched out in a vast 
satisfaction. Оп the other side of the fire- 
place, sitting close together and staring at 
him in undiszuised admiration, were Ted 
and Dick, sun-tanned youngsters of fourteen 
and cleven, while the mother fronted the 
glowing grate in a low rocking chair, gently 
swaying to and fro and mechanically 
counting the stitches of a stout grey stock- 
ing. So nimble ard certain were her 
fingers that she needed no light to knit by 
beyond that of the ruddy fire; and the soft 
shadows that filled the room, deepening as 
the fire fell or starting into flittering activity 
with its replenishment, were aids to reflec- 
tion, and a suitable setting afterwards when 
Uncle Bernard was induced to tell the lads 
a story. 

How far north have you been, Uncle 
Bernard? asked Dick. 

“ Eh ? he queried sharply, roused from 
his reverie, and removing his pipe to fix his 
steady blue eyes upon the lad. How far 
north ? Why, as far as Chesterfield Inlet 
on the western shore of the Bay. That's 
far enough, I guess, for à white man. Ап 
Indian may go farther in the summer time, 
and an Eskimo may live tbere in the winter ; 
but wh—o—o—o!” and he drew ио his 
shoulders and shook his rough beard and 
blew out a prodigious breath, to indicate how 
cold it was, until the lads, who were as warm 
a8 two pieces of toast, could not refrain from 
shivering in sympathy. 

And where is Chesterfield Inlet?“ 
questioned Ted. 

What? A schoolboy, and not know 
where Chesterfield Inlet ia? Look at your 
map of the Bay, west side, and run your 
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finger up past the Thlewdiaza, past the 
Maguse, and you'll find it with much less 
trouble than I found it. ГЇЇ warrant," and 
he chuckled in his beard at the recollection 
of his long journey. “ I didn't intend to go 
quite so far, but I was tempted on by the 
fine weather, and a promise of caribou, and 
а raid upon the eiders, which nearly cost me 
my life." 

“How was that, uncle?” said Ted 
eagerly. 

o tell us," put in Dick, at the same 
time, his eyes glowing almost brighter than 
the tire. 

“Fm in for a story. I can see." laughed 
the uncle.“ and it’s an eerie one. not pleasant 
to go to bed upon, for I cannot tell you 
about the ciders without telling you about 
the angokok." 

“The ango what ? " asked Dick. 

“The angokok. or Eskimo witch-doctor, 
with a queer squab face, and little piggish 
eves, such as leer out upon you in the 
darkness of a dream. Oh! he was a 
terrible fellow, that angokok ; and through 
those narrow slits of his. where his filmy eyes 
were always moving exactly like a pig's, he 
pretended to 8ee what was hidden from other 
folks. It wasn't canny. Shall I tell you? 
It's nearly bed-time," and he pulled out his 
watch and hell it at an angle which enabled 
him to catch upon its crystal face the glint 
of the fire; then, looking at the mother, 
* Sally, what do you say!“ 

“ Yes, mother, yes," said both the lads, 
whose appetites had been whetted by these 
particulars. They rather enjoyed а pre- 
paratory tingling of the spine as they thought 
of creeping upstairs in company with an 
imaginary witch-doctor, and if they dreuded 
the resultant dreams they would not confess 
it. For it was a sort of pleasurable dread, 
the delight which every lad has in the thrill 
occasioned by the grotesquely mysterious ; 
and the squab-faced, porcine-eyed angokok 
promised well for & thrill of unusual 
quality. 

The mother glanced at her boys. There 
was a sweet smile upon her lips and a tender 
look in her eyes as she noticed their eagerness 
for the storv—&a sweetness and tenderness 
potent enough surely to charm away any 
Ш effects that might follow; and she nodded 
her assent to Uncle Bernard, who lit his 
pipe again and prepared for the slow 
recital. 

There was a treacherous saft ness in the 
air," he began. It was early, but the 
breaking ice and the melting snow, and the 
steady sunshine, with a breathing sou’- 
wester, all appeared to indicate that the 
winter was at an end and that I might 
venture northward without fear. Not alone 
—no. Venture wouldn't have been the 
word had I gone alone. Foolhardy and 
suicidal I should have had to say, notwith- 
standing the fact that the springtime had 
come, or seemed to have come; for, up 
there in the far north, winter, jealous, and 
suspi^ious, and uncertain like a grin old 
warrior king. clad in a snowy mantle and 
sheathed in icy mail, has a trick of returning 
and pitilessly revenging himself on unwary 
intruders who trespass too hastily within his 
silent realm.” 

Who were the others ? ” asked Ted. 

“Two friends of mine, trappers and 
hunters like myself; one younger, a Scotch- 
man named Leng, and one older, a French 
Canadian called Leroy. We met at Fort 
Churchill, and agreed to travel together. 
Dogs were purchased, three trains, with 
sledges, and a plentiful burden of provisions. 
We also carried a light kayak. There was 
water on either side of the route we had 
mapped out—to the west achain of lakes, to 
the cast the sea, and, in addition, a perfect 


network of rivers running directly across 


ourtrack. We were certain of sport of some 
kind. feather as well as fur, for gannet and 
fulmar are visitors in this vicinity, and eider- 
duck numerous in the island haunts beyond 
Cape Eskimo, where the land bends west- 
ward and forms a series of sheltering bays. 
The native kavak, light though it was and 
easily portable, would carry us over the 
rivers and, where the currents served, afford 
a welcome relief to driving the dogs or 
tramping steadily beside them. And as we 
expected to visit both the lakes and ihe 
sea it Was a necessary part of our equip- 
ment. 

The weather held fine and we made good 
progress, diverging here and there to follow 
up the spoorsof caribou and grizzly and silver 
fox. ‘The provisions were lightened, and we 
loaded up with furs. There was plenty of 
meat for the dogs, but, hungry creatures 
that they are, we had to guard the pelts and 
even their own scalskin traces, or they would 
have worried and swallowed them. We 
met with a few Indians and several settle- 
ments of Eskimos. but these we left behind 
as we drew farther north, and finally, after 
a few weeks’ driving and tramping, we 
struck the shores of Chesterfield Inlet some 
twenty miles or во from the sea. 

"'The country opposite was visible. a 
desolate and inhospitable land, and east and 
west the steel-blue waters stretched as far 
as we could see. We did not venture upon 
them. The shores were fringed with ice, 
and ice in floating snags was drifting slowly 
scaward. We rested here—the dogs necded 
it as well as we—and counted our spoils. 
Our camp was fixed in a sheltered hollow. 
There was no one to dispute it with us. We 
had all the world to revel in. And. oh! the 
glory of the stars. When the short nivht 
fell. and the violet heavens drew nearer. 
God's great angels swept across the firma- 
ment and lit the burning lamps.” 

The lads were hushed to reverence, and. 
as thev gazed across the fire-lieht into his 
calm blue eves, they could almost believe 
that he had seen them and heard the beating 
of their wings. 

“ Ah!” said he, after a long pause. it’s 
worth the journey to those lonely lands just 
to see the wide-spreading canopy of God 
above you, and the glittering globes hanging 
low to light up the tent He has given you to 
dwell in. 

But I must hasten on. We left the Inlet 
and made for the sea. To avoid the difficult 
rounding of the promontories we kept well 
in until we came within sight of the Maguse. 
On the 8outh side of the river, ncar the 
mouth, we built а double shelter. one for the 
dogs and the other for ourselves. The 
weather was still very fine. There was 
every likelihood that it would prove to be a 
record summer. 

“ On the third morning. very early, Leng 
and Leroy went westward prospeciing for 
caribou. I Was not to be alarmed, said they, 
if they failed to reappear with the sunset. 
If I wished, while they were away, I could 
take the opportunity to visit the breeding- 
grounds of the eiders. The estuary of the 
Maguse broadened ovt into Nevil Bay, and 
tbe islands which dotted its sheeny surface 
were the favourite haunts of these interesting 
birds. As my object in coming north was 
partly to see the eiders. I decided to act 
upon their suggestion, and to return to the 
camp in time to prepare the evening mcal. 

“ As soon as they had gone I fed the dogs 
and started for the nearest island. The 
floating ice was easily avoidable. Long 

ractice had given me a certain dexterity 
in the use of the paddle, and my airy craft 
sped merrily over the steel-blue sea. I 
selected a creek for landing and pulled the 
kayak after me up the icy slope. The slope 
was slippery and should have been a warning 
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to me ; a shrewder wind than I was aware of 
must have nipped it and bound its particles 
together; but I only thought how easy it 
would be to run the little craft down again. 

"I became absorbed in watching the 
birds. When I mounted the slope they rose 
in а cloud, almost deafening me with the 
whirr of their wings and their protesting 
clamorous cries — tens of thousands of 
them, sweeping through the air in graceful 
curves, and slowly settling as they saw me 
come to a standstill. Their mottled eggs 
and callow young were too precious to 
forsake simply because a stranger had 
come among them. My sudden advent 
had caused the commotion. The ground 
was littered with nests. I went in and out 
among them, stepping carefully, and their 
fear seemed to subside. Many of the 
mothers had denuded their breasts to 
shelter their broods. The flutfy white down 
was everywhere. I might have filled the 
kayak with it. or taken my choice of either 
eggs or young; but such.like plundering 
would have been useless, and senseless too ; 
and ere long I had something more serious to 
think about. А cold blast suddenly struck 
me, and I looked up from my inspection to 
see the northern heavens rapidly darkening, 
aud to meet the first wild whirls of driving 
snow. 
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Author of * The King's Liege," “Silk and Steel," 


HE day passed, and neither Giles nor his 

father stirred without the gates. 

After the first flush of preparation was 
over, the hours went slow for Giles. The 
blunderbusses were primed and loaded and 
the swords were burnished bright as a mirror. 
Kut none came to challenge the dwellers in 
Willow Dean. From time to time they could 
hear old Matt Baldwin trolling a rustic song 
to beguile the dreariness of his vigil. and the 
dogs slept undisturbed, blinking lazily as the 
harvesters with their waggons laden with 
corn came in from the fields, for King or no 
King the servants of Reuben Merton must 
earn their day's wage. Beyond what they 
were paid to do they were not to be 
trusted, as Reuben knew well. so he had not 
summoned them from the fields to stand by 
him in the face of danger. 

Even if they had been faithful he would 
have set but little store by their courage ; 
and as for their skill in the use of firearms, 
they were as like to injure their friends as 
they were to discomfort the enemy. 

From them he asked nothing more than 
they had to give and for which he paid them. 
Let them shout for the King if they pleased— 
it did not injure him, provided that they lost 
no time over it. Twas not the labourer 
who had broken the armies of the King, 
but the man of mind and substance. What 
did the yokel care but for his daily wage ? 
When battles were fought and victories won, 
the yokel, if he adventured near at all, 
adventured in pursuit of plunder or to join 
in slaying the fugitive. Such was Reuben 
Merton s stern and wrongful judgment con- 
ceming the peasants round about Willow 
Dean, and he had never made any secret of 
that opinion. They had no love for him, 
he knew well, he had never courted it ; but 
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“Т ran to my tiny craft and pushed her 
down the icy slope. The wind was increas- 
ing. Beyond the sheltered creek where, 
however, the waters were already swelling to 
the heave of the outward sea, the channel 
was whitening ominously, whipped into 
spray by each succeeding blast; and I saw 
that the task would not be easy to win a 
way through it and reach the mainland in 
safety. But. for the sake of my companions, 
who, if they returned, would wonder what 
had become of me, I felt that I must risk the 
for my own sake also, because 
there was no hut upon the island, and I had 
brought scarcely any provisions with me. 

“When I was in the channel and the 
blasts caught me, I realised too late that the 
lesser risk would have been to have stayed. 
The island and the mainland were soon 
blotted out, and I was paddling for dear life 
in the midst of a whirling white world. The 
seas rose alarmingly and threatened to 
swamp the kayak. Nor were these the 
chief. dangers. The constant attempt to 
keep iny little craft running straight before 
the scas left me little or no opportunity to 
dodge the float ing ice. Broken masses of it 
swung by or splintered against cach other 
in the seething and turbulent waters. If 
one of these had caught the kayak it would 
have cracked it like an egg-shell. It was 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER. XIL— WAITING. 


that they had a wholesome fear of him һе 
had no doubt. 

He stood in the vard leaning upon his stick 
as they unloaded their waggons and bedded 
their horses, and, if they knew that the King 
was dead, or cared, they showed no sign 
that they were perturbed in any way. To- 
morrow, as to-day, they would work and 
eat and sleep, and the day after to-morrow 
would find them the same. Whether King 
or Parliament ruled, it made no difference 
to them. Let them eat and sleep provided 
they earned their daily wage ! 

With a gruff farewell Reuben saw them 
leave the farm, going slowly with a lumbering 
step as men accustomed to labour in the 
fields, and his mind was full of contempt for 
them as brainless clods. Yet could ho have 
followed them to the little village of Ryeburn, 
where most of them dwelt, and listened to 
their converse in the inn parlour, he would 
have been astonished to Jearn that such 
yokels had thoughts other than the earning 
of their daily wage. Neither would it have 
pleased him to learn that there was not one 
of these poor labourers but would sacrifice 
his life to serve William Penderell or to do 
his bidding. It would have displeased and 
surprised him still more had he known that 
it was owing to the good offices of William 
Penderell that these men continued to work 
for him at all. Yet so it was. Poor and 
ignorant they might be, yet they had room 
in their souls for something higher than a 
mere daily wage, and had Penderell given 
them leave they would have deserted Merton 
in à body if even they stopped short of actual 
hostility. 

But the enmity of Merton had not es- 
tranged Penderell from the interests of the 
family which he had safeguarded during 
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more by good fortune than by skill that I 
escaped. 

“ The blasts settled down into a steady 
gale. The cold benumbed my hands and 
I could scarcely use the paddle. Fortu- 
nately my back was to the wind and my 
face protected ; I was racing before it, of 
necessity, for I could not have held out a 
minute against it: but whether I was 
crossing the channel or being blown out into 
the bay it was impossible to discern. Му 
eyes, when I ventured to lift them in however 
slight a lull, would not carry through the 
thick agitated curtain of madly descending 
snow, and all J could do was to try to keep 
my craft afloat in the hope that I should be 
cast upon the coast somewhere below the 
shelters. 

" After a terrible struggle, during which 
I was chilled to the bone and began to lose 
my wits, wondering vaguely when the end 
would come, the frail craft suddenly struck 
something—what I knew not—and imme- 
diately collapsed. I cried out, involuntarily. 
thinking I was still in deep water; I could 
see nothing except the bewildering snow. 
In an instant, аз ] expected, the icy stream 
would close over me, and I prayed for a 
speedy death. But the fate which awaited 
me was not drowning. As the cry rang 


from my lips I was knocked senseless.” 
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Merton's absence. And even his disappoint- 
ment that he had not enlisted Giles in the 
King’s service did not alienate him. When 
he was least carried away by his zeal—for 
lovalty to the King's person was a passion 
with him—he found excuses for Giles, 
although he would not admit that duty to 
one's parents absolved one from the higher 
duty, as he conceived it, of loyalty to the 
King. 

Bitter as the blow had been to him when 
the news of the defeat at Worcester reached 
him with its varving rumours regarding 
details, one of his first thoughts had been of 
the Merton family and of how he should 
protect them from an outbreak of popular 
fury. And it was only his great influ: nce 
with the people that enabled him to protect 
Willow Dean. 

But for him the precautions which Merton 


‘and his son had taken would only have led 


to greater bloodshed. An old man, and a 
young man, however brave, would be no 
match for hundreds of infuriated peasants 
bent on their destruction before any help 
could reach them. The danger was at the 
beginning, when the people were reckless of 
the consequences whatever they did. Later 
they would think more soberly, and the fear 
of reprisals would counsel prudence. 
Another reason also influenced Penderell'a 
desire that no hostility should be shown to 
Merton and his family. Whether the King 
was dead as reported, or alive as he prayed 
that he was, the Royalist cause would be ill 
served if a detachment of the Parliamentary 
forcea were sent to the neighbourhood to 
punish those who had attacked so sturdy 
an adherent as Reuben Merton. And this 
Pendereil knew would most certainly come 
to pass, and spies would quickly be forth. 
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coming either through fear or the promise of 
reward. At the time there was no place in 
England more devoted to the King's cause 
than the district about Boscobel, and it 
would be most likely to remain so if it were 
left in peace. 

So, whilst Giles and his father waited with 
their arms ready and Matt Baldwin kept 
watch at the gate, the most faithful of Pen- 
derell's followers kept the road from Ryeburn 
to Cray in the Wold, lurking beyond the 
bends of the road on each side 80 as to be out 
of sight of those at Willow Dean. 

At last the gates and doors were closed for 
the night, and Matt Baldwin was summoned 
to join the family in thanksgiving to the 
Almighty for their deliverance from danger. 
This deliverance he attributed in its human 
part to the knowledge of the countryfolk 
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that he was ready to meet any attack. for he 
could not keep some clement of his personal 
triumph out of his thanksgiving, albeit it 
was sincere enough. 

To Giles the enforced inaction was 
especially galling after the first excitement 
had passed. He was eager for further news 
of the battle, and chiefly he was concerned 
to know if the King had been really slain. 
But if he dare not go abroad from his own 
gate he could learn nothing. How long was 
his imprisonment to last ? and must he await 
further news from Rachel Penderell before 
he adventured out again on the highway ? 
The suspense and the enforced inactivity 
tried his patience sorely. His pride, too, was 
hurt because he must. needs be a prisoner, 
and because, instead of defending, he was 
himself defended. 
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Neither had Matt Baldwin during kı 
long vigil learned anything. The few wh 
had passed had either disclaimed a 
knowledge of the battle or had passed by 
without answering his questions, and Gils 
had found the workmen mute. Whatever 
they knew or thought they kept to them. 
selves. 

He could hardly endure his father: 
repeated thanksgiving. How little he knew. 
since if the Lord had delivered them out ci 
the hands of their enemies. the instrument 
which he had chosen was William Penderell 
And no one dare mention the name of Per. 
derell in Reuben Merton's presence, even 
now. when he appeared chastened by th: 
great calamity which had overtaken the 
King. 

(70 be continued.) 
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THE LANTERN-BEARERS: 


A STORY OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


Е" a while I stood appalled at the result 

of my well-meant efforts, The minds 
of my fellow lantern-bearers I could not 
gauge. but for myself I had the torturing 
thought that our lights had lured the 
schooner to untimely doom. The thing 
had all the marks of & hideous nightmare, 
yet the cold, stern fact stared me in the 
face—we һай, all unwittingly, played the 
part of wreckers. Our lanterns, like meteors 
on the waste, had beckoned the schooner 
to destruction. Heaven knows, our purpose 
was far otherwise, and what we did was for 
the best. 

Long, long we gazed, hoping against hope 
that the strong ship, with all her gear, the 
lamp perhaps stil burning in the cabin, 
and the lives of во many men, precious 
surely to others, dear, at least, to heaven 
and themselves, had not all, in that fell 
moment, been swallowed up in the surging 
tempest. But we gazed in vain. They 
were gone as if they had never been. And 
still the wind skreighed and shouted ; still 
the senseless waves leaped and tumbled as 
before. 

It was now, I think, that I first realised 
the tragedy of the sea. Something seemed 
to grip at my throat, choking the life out 
of me. I gave my lantern a wild swing— 


that fatal lantern—and cast it far into the. 


waves, which seemed to leap up, shouting, 
to receive it. Then my brain went snap! 
and in a blink the world reeled, louped, 
vanished. 


When I came to myself Colin was forcing 
the contents of a flask into my mouth, while 
Fiongal chafed my hands. It was pure 
spirit, and almost strangled me to swallow. 
I felt deadly sick, but sat up, and with the 
fecl of water on my face and wind in my 
hair the sickness passed. 

We were still on Heathery Knowe. A 
cold, plumping rain was falling. The gale, 
however, had abated considerably. It had 
fallen to a breeze, and the roaring of the 
breakers on the rocks had quietened во 
much that we could hear each other dis- 
tinctly when we spoke in moderate tones. 

“ Hae, Rorie lad," said Colin, holding 
out his flask, “ tak’ anither sowp." 


By WILLIAM A.. BRYCE, 


Anthor of “The Reavers,” etc. 
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CHAPTER X.—COLIN’S ' GREAT FEESH.”’ 


* No, no; I'm all right," I muttered, 
putting the flask һу; and I rose shakily, 
feeling drenched, stiff, and wretched. 

“ Oh, Rorie! ` cried Fiongal, who had been 
watching me with а very troubled expres- 
sion, you've been in a faint for erer so long. 
You nearly went over into the sea when you 
fell, and why you threw your lantern away 
like that I can't think!“ 

I'm all right now," I mumbled again, 
catching hold of Colin to steady myself, 
and looking round. 

The storm being over, the dense blackness 
that had enveloped us, making night of day, 
had lifted. Overhead, the pall of clouds 
was torn asunder, and here and there, 
through rents in its contexture, the glad- 
dening sun poured sheafs of spreading rays. 

This was & cheery sight indeed, but it was 
with & catch in my breath that I dropped 
my eyes down to the water. The surf was 
running gaily, wave after wave, with their 
manes blowing behind them; riding one 
after another up the beach, towering, 
curving, falling one upon another on the 
trampled sand; beyond, the salt air, the 
scared gulls, the widespread army of the 
sea-chargers, neighing to each other as they 
gathered together to the assault of Flad- 
divore ; and close below us, that line on the 
flat sands that, with all their number and 
their fury, they , might never pass. But of 
what I expected to see there was no trace 
—no wreckage, no drowned mariners, no 
wreck. 

„ Ohon, puir lads," said Colin, who 
noticed my look, “ sic a fecht as they had— 
sic a fecht as they had, puir lads. puir lads ! 
Their steering-gear was a' wrang. She 
wasnae а handy craft, I'm thinkin’, yon 
schooner, and when she got into the back- 
sprang o' the current ayont the rocks 
Eh, Lord save us а'! but it's an unco life 
to be а sailor—a cauld, wanchancy life." 

He stood, tugging at his beard, with his 
face twitching. 

“ D'you think it was that, Colin?” I 
cried eagerly, grasping at anything that 
would seem to exonerate me. She was 
out of gear, and —-—? ” 

Ay. ay, lad, she would neither steer nor 
stey, and yon gate that they went into the 


sook o' the current, they couldnae have won 
through an Auld АШе hersel had ben 
there to pilot them." 

"Oh, Rorie! joined in Fiongal, with 
tears in her voice, we tried our best." 

Ay. so we did," I said. but ——" 

The words stuck in my throat. І caugh 
sight of the two lanterns at my feet. Ther 
were still burning brightly, but the artificial 
light they shed showed feeble and wan in the 
returning rays of the sun. Ап inclination 
to sit down beside them апа blubber ny 
eyes out came welling over me, and it wa: 
to mask that womanish inclination that 
I turned irritably on my henchman. "Pu 
out those silly old lanterns, Colin, and well 
go down to the shore.“ 

The old man hastily extinguished the 
lanterns; then seized me with detaining 
fingers as I began to descend the Клозе 
towards the beach. Don't go there. 
Rorie lad.“ he said in his most motherly 
tones. You're wet as a drookit craw, an 
see, it's raining still. Go to the cave. 
there's a good lad, and dry yoursel’.”’ 

All right," I assented listlessly. Come 
along, Fiongal.”’ 

As we made to go down to the machar: 
a little incident occurred that I mustn't 
leave out, for it indicates the light in which 
I had begun to regard Fiongal, now that 
she wore masculine attire. °“ The Fair 
Stranger" tried to link her hand sympa- 
thetically in mine—a handclasp that 1 
rejected with bovish surprise and the scom- 
ful remark, “ Don' t be a silly gaby of a girl 
now, old chum." (The fact is, I couldn't 
help looking on her as a boy. A frank. 
jolly air was natural to her; a bonne cama- 
raderie beamed in her eye which even the 
terrible experience of the last few hours 
could not in the least dim.) 

She coloured up and gave & wriggle at my 
rebuke. “1—1 only wish I hadn't put on 
these—these plaguey things! ' she said 
rocking her arms and making a funny face. 

They're sodgy wet, and they stick s. 
I wish—oh, I wish I hadn't become a bor: 
I'd give something to be a girl again!“ 

This, I have a suspicion, was а little bit of 
play-acting on her part, to rais» me out of 
the doleful dumps into which I had fallen. 
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If so, it had the desired effect. 
serve you right ! " I jeered. 

“ Master Коте / " 

The above came in & tremendous shout 
from Colin. We had reached the bottom 
of the declivity, and, looking back, saw the 
old man on the Knowe summit dancing 
about, waving his arms, and going on like 
a mad thing. 

" Master Rorie!" he “ Oh, 
Rorie ! lad! lad ! lad ! " 

„Why.“ I cried, aghast, ' he's raving!“ 

“ Oh, Rorie! he went on, bawling at the 
pitch of his voice, it will be a great feesh !— 
а hunner feet lang! Come an look! It will 
be a great feesh ! ” 

Al the time he kept hopping about and 
gesticulating towards the sea. We rushed 
up to him, pell-mell. A great feesh? А 
great ! What is it? Snakes alive! 
What is YT 

We stopped dead as we topped the Knowe, 
and gaped seawards. Colin stood between 
us, with one hand extended dramatically, 
like a Yankee showman. We saw at once 
what it was. It was neither more nor less 
than а whale. A whale had come close 
inshore, driven hither, no doubt, by the 
storm. : 

I had often wished to see one of these 
huge monsters of the deep, which, as I well 
knew, occasionally visit our shores. Of 
course, now that I did see one, I felt mightily 
disappointed. He was not the gigantic 
creature І had pictured him. As a big 
feesh " he was a passable wonder, but as a 
whale—— Well, I had read the First Vovage 
of Sindbad the Sailor! He wasn't by any 
means a hundred feet long, as the excited 
Colin had said. Twenty feet from snout to 
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howled. 
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tail, perhaps, and seven or eight in girth. 
Why, the big boulders of Fladdivore over- 
topped him by a heap! And as for the 
looks of him—well, he had none to boast of. 
Imagine а huge lump of soft indiarubber- 
coloured clay that а Brobdingnagian baby 
has thumped into a shapeless mass, and you 
have his ethgy to a T. 

I tell you, I was inclined to despise that 
whale—till he raised his hinder end clean 
out of the water and brought it down 
thwack / 

What a terrific noise he made, to be sure ! 
The blundering old brute had got himself 
wedged in between two of the great rocks, 
in shallow water, and was now struggling 
with all his might to free himself. Опе 
moment his tail was high in the air; next 
down it came like a Nasmyth hammer, 
threshing the water with deafening blows, 
and all the time he kept wallowing from 
side to side, till the surrounding sea was 
milk-white with foam. 

Take my word for it, this was & queer 
sight enough. Many a time I had revelled 
in that delectable book, Don Quixote 
(I trust you have done the same), and I 
have no doubt that, had the Knight of the 
Sorrowful Figure seen this, he would have 
gazed speechless, * in an admiration," but 
as for Fiongal and me, we capered about in 
sheer excitement. 

“ Oeigh ! " I cried, “lets go down and 
put salt on its tail, Fiongal ! " 

“ Phew!” said she, nipping her nose 
between finger and thumb. I wouldn't go 
near it for the world. І сап smell it from 


here. Phew-w-w! Salt and  Eau-de- 
Cologne is what it needs!“ 
" Mighty!" I shouted. “Look! It'll be 
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overturning the Shag if it goes on like 
that!“ 

Even as I spoke one of the two weed- 
draped rocks between which the creature 
was wedged—that identical rock named by 
us the Shag—tottered on its base. The 
leviathan had rolled over his clumsy body. 
во that his uppermost fin waved above the 
swell. He seemed to give one mighty 
heave, raising his head quite out of the 
water (with a great clashing of his enormous 
jaws), and—plop! plash /—over thundered 
the Shag in a perfect waterspout, sending 
big stones, gravel, pebbles, and shingle flying 
in all directions! Then swish / went the 
brute's tail. and off he careered lopsidedly, 
dredging though the shallows, till, deep 
water reached, he righted and sped forward 
at enormous speed, his great black head, like 
the broad bow of а dumb barge, driving the 
waves before it, and his flukes flip-flopping 
from side to side. 

" Michty те!” ejaculated Colin, opening 
his mouth for the first time in three minutes 
and holding up his hands. Dod! yon 
beats a“! 

" Hooray ! " screamed Fiongal, whipping 
off her white kerchief and waving it de- 


lightedly. © Bravissimo, great feesh`!” 
" Gee-whiz !” I cried. “ Look, he's going 
under! 


The whale, now well out at sea. shut off 
steam, so to speak, and eased down. Then. 
quietly and with great dignity, he elevated 
his tail perpendicularly in the air, waggled 
his flukes at us contemptuously, and sank 
slowly from our view, leaving us in an 
admiration," our eyes focussed on the spot 
where he had disappeared. 

(To be continued.) 
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HELD AS HOSTAGES: 


EXPERIENCE OF TWO ENGLISH BOYS IN SAMOA. 


THE TERRIFYING 


AS we were driving home from church on 

the Sunday there suddenly came to our 
ears, from a long distance through the still 
clear air, the reports of firearms followed by 
a confused sound of shouting. Now. though 
law and order again reigned in Samoa, there 
was still much bad feeling between the late 
belligerent Mataafans and Malietoans, which 
every now and then found vent in blood- 
shed. So, when we heard that distant sound 
of tumult, Mr. Coltonbury got out the buggy 
and, changing places with Frank, who was 
on his pony, rode back to Apia to learn the 
nature of the disturbance while the rest of us 
went on our way. 

We heard when he got home again in the 
afternoon that the firing had betokened, as 
he had thought, another Mataafan-Malictoan 
trouble, though the affair had been rather 
out of the usual run of such petty outbreaks. 

It seemed that there were two chicfs 
against whom the Mataafan party had a 
special animus, because they had " ratted ” 
from Mataafa to the Malietoan side. ‘These 
chiefs had been living in a small Malietoan 
village close to Apia until that forenoon, 
when half a dozen Mataafans, all brothers, 
after stealthily making their way through 
the bush from their home on the other side 
of Upolu, had attacked and killed them, in 
broad daylight. in their own house. The 
Villagers, rushing to their aid, brought 
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about a general fight, in which the Mataafans, 
though so few in number, came off best, 
because they all carried guns—a thing quite 
against the Commissioner's proclamation. 

When the police and а body of men from 
the warships arrived upon the scene much 
mischief had been done, another man having 
been killed on the Malietoan side and several 
wounded. The Mataafan brothers had 
sustained apparently little or no injury, and 
they all had succeeded in making good their 
escape into the bush with the exception of 
one, who had been caught and lodged in 
prison in Apia. 

The captured man, though quite a lad, 
was declared to have been the one who hac 
killed the two chiefs, and the Marines had 
found him swaggering about with their 
heads, which he had cut off according to 
the savage Samoan custom in war. Young 
though he was, the lad would have to suffer 
the full penalty for his crime, Mr. Colton- 
bury said, and it was not likely his brothers 
would escape punishment, for a vigorous 
search was being made for them, especially in 
the bush at the other side of the island, where 
their home lay. 

The village where the fighting had taken 
place was situated on the slope of Vaea 
mountain, on the road that led from Apia to 
Vailima. Frank and I had failed to realise 
this fact when Mr. Coltonbury told his 


story, though, I daresay, that even if we 
had done so we should not have thought 
of putting off our visit to Vailima on that 
account. But no doubt we should have 
been forbidden to go had Mr. or Mrs. Colton- 
bury known of our plans for the Monday, 
which they did not. Mrs. Coltonbury and 
the girls were busy preparing for a big 
meeting of ladies in connection with а 
Mothers’ Union, or something of that kind, 
that was to be held in their house in the 
afternoon, and the Kanaka cook made up 
our lunch basket for us, as he had done 
on other similar occasions. But we had, 
somehow, the idea that everybody knew 
where we were going as we rode away in the 
bright morning. 

There was nothing, as we cantered through 
Apia, to remind us of the fighting of the day 
before. But some distance up the road to 
Vailima we overtook two native policemen, 
who asked us where we were going, and 
advised us to go back. 

No safe go Vailima this day.“ said one 
of them whom Frank knew. Plenty much 
big fight yesterday Tanugamanono village. 
Plenty man him killed. Plenty bad man 
him hide in bush.” 

" Oh, I didn't know that it was at 
Tanugamanono the fighting was.“ said 
Frank. Perhaps we had better go back, 
It's all right, Peni.” 
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And the policemen, seeing us turn our 
ponies’ heads towards Apia, went on their 
way. 

But after we had gono a little distance 
Frank drew rein again. 

Look here, Geoff," he said, it does 
вест a pity to go back after having come 
so far. And we needn't pass through 
Tanugamanono, which will be full of these 
fussing native police. I've been to Vailima 
heaps of times, both before and since Mr. 
Stevenson's death, and I know a way by 
which we can cut through the bush and 
come out on the road azain far beyond 
Tanugamanono. Besides, what odds if we 
did meet with Peni's plenty bad man.’ 
They're only natives fighting natives, and 
wouldn't dream of touching us white boys. 
And, anyway. by this time they all will have 
got away to their own side of Upolu.” 

I didn't want to go back any more than 
Frank, and his ill-advised plan for enabling 
us to continue our journey was hailed with 
delight by me. So we two foolish boys 
turned off the road into a bush track that 
Frank was sure would lead in time into the 
one he knew. 

But it didn’t, and the farther we pushed 
on uphill the less distinct it grew, until at 
last our ponies were brought to a standstill 
by a dense thicket of citron thorns and 
atinging-nettles and other sorts of under- 
growth done up in a tangle with the lianas 
that hung down from the branches of the 
high trees above us. 

Turning to go back, we found that the 
track by which we had come had apparently 
been wiped out. We lost much time and 
ourselves more completely in trying to tind 
it. The ponies, too, grew scared and hard 
to manage. So we ticd them up by their 
bridles and searched for the track on foot. 
But, though we beat about in every direc- 
tion, find the track again we could not. 
And when we thought to go and pick up our 
ponies again we discovered that we had lost 
all notion of their whereabouts. 

Stabbed by thorns, stung by nettles, 
half-hung by bush ropes, and exhausted 
by heat and fatigue, we felt that to lose the 
ponies put the cap on the situation. 

“Its all my fault," said Frank ruefully. 
What a rotten ass І was to bring you into 
the bush, Geoff!“ 

" Bosh!" I replied. “ I was just as keen 
to come as you. Let's coo-ee. Some- 
body is sure to hear us and come to our help." 

* [f it's only natives who hear us they'll 
be too jolly scared to come to our help," 
said Frank. * They'll think it just aitus 
that are calling out. They fancy the bush 
hercabouts is full of aitus—some queer sort 
of demons, you know." 

But, nevertheless, he shouted as vigor- 
ously as I. Our соо-еез brought us no 
response, however. After resting for a little 
wc made fresh efforts to get out of the bush. 
The more unavailing those proved, the more 
desperately did we try again. Sometimes 
we had to fight our way through bewilder- 
inzly dense undergrowth. 

If we only had cutlasses with us, Geoff,” 
sighed Frank. For all it looks so strong 
and stout we could easily mow a way through 
this stuff with cutlasses. Why, Гуе seen 
the trunks of big trees cut clean through 
with one stroke of a wood-knife! Some 
of those Samoan bush trees are just nothing 
but sap.” 

We had been struggling through a par- 
ticularly bad tangle, and, just as he stopped 
speaking, we found ourselves suddenly quit 
of the undergrowth. We were standing on 
the bank of a tiny river-bed above which 
the tall trees met and interlaced. There 
was no water at this part, the stream 
having evidently dived underground for a 
space, as is often the way with Samoan 


mountain torrents. The bed itself looked 
like a broad ditch. Its bottom and sides 
were clothed with the brightest greenery, 
through which lava boulders peeped here 
and there. 

Here's our chance!" cried Frank joy. 
fully. Let us follow the гіуег- bed! It is 
bound to lead us out of the bush.“ 

We dropped down the bank and stumbled 
along among the boulders hidden by the 
green weeds and creepers in the dry bed of 
the stream. The bush was full of sound — 
the songs and cries of birds, the hum and 
chirp and whirr of insect life, and many other 
noises which one could not recognise. 
Suddenly we fancied we heard people talk- 
ing ahead of us. But the talking seemed to 
stop as we stopped to listen. We shouted 
several times, but only got back echoes from 
the rocky banks, which were now во high as 
to turn the big dry ditch into a ravine. 

There's no one, you see—it was just our 
fancy," I called back over my shoulder to 
Frank as I stooped to pass under a fallen 
tree. 

* Yes, though it was jolly like ———" his 
voice jumped up in an exclamation of sur- 
prise and alarm. 

і ducked under the tree again and was at 
his side in a shot to find him struggling in 
the grip of a big fierce-looking native with 
a paint-blackened face. 

I started to pummel the fellow with my 
fists to make him let Frank go. But they 
were instantly seized from behind, and I 
turned to find another big Samoan tower- 
ing over me. 

He held me as easily as if I had been a 
baby. but had he needed help there were 
three more strapping young natives standing 
by at ease, leaning on their guns We 
could not imagine where they all had so 
suddenly sprung from. The situation was 
startling, to say the least, and it was not 
made any more agreeable to us by their 
tierce and solemn looks and grim silence. 
They took no notice of the vicious kicks and 
plunges by which we sought to release our- 
selves, and answered not a word to Frank’s 
angry demands in Samoan, and mine in 
English, to be let go. 

At last, tired out, we stopped struggling 
and looked at each other. 

"They must be the Mataafans who killed 
the chiefs yesterday,” said Frank. 

" Yes,” I answered back; " they aren't 
at the other side of the island after all.” 

" No," he said quietly. And I could see 
that he was thinking that he had been 
rather too confident in his assertion on that 
score, a8 well as in saying they would not 
dare to touch white boys. 

Looking again at our grim, silent captors, 
we suddenly realised, for the first time, that 
these men had committed murder yester- 
day and might commit it again to-day—that 
in the eyes of desperate men hiding for their 
lives the killing of two small boys might 
not seem a matter of much moment. I 
felt myself а very small boy all at once and 
was afraid. So was Frank, though you could 
not have guessed it to look at him. And I, 
too. did my best not to seem scared. 

At a sign from the man—evidently the 
Jeader—who was holding Frank, one of the 
three standing by bent aside a great feathery 
green bush. There, gaping in the rock 
behind, was a big, black, dank hole. 

When Frank and I found that we were 
being run into this cave, which looked as if 
it were the abode of all manner of slimy 
crawling things, we fought and struggled 
for all we were worth. But with these strong 
men our struggles availed nothing. Into 
the cave we had to go, and they began to 
block up the entrance with two or three 
big boulders. 

Frank, whose sense of personal dignity 
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had been much outraged by his being hustled 
about by Kanaka boys,” as he con- 
temptuously called them, changed bis tone 
and began to jeer. 

" What a brave lot of followers Mataafa 
has!" he cried tauntingly in Samoan. 
" They skulk about in the bush to catch 
young boys when they are not looking, and 
shut them ир!” 

This seemed to prick the Mataafans, for 
thev spoke for the first time, their leader 
saving quite hotly that they did not make 
war on boys, but that they had a special 
reason for making prisoners of ua. 

“1 wonder what that can be!” said 
Frank when he had translated to me the 
talk that had passed between him and the 
Samoan. " I somehow fancy that they 
don't mean to do us апу real harm. Didn't 
you notice that they didn't knock us about 
more than they could help?“ 

Anyway. they have taken jolly good care 
that we sha'n't get out of this," 1 growled. 
" Look at those boulders! You and l. 
Frank, could never move them if we tried 
till doomsday.” 

" Well, 1 suppose we should be thankful 
that they haven't closed the opening up 
so that we couldn't see out," rejoined Frank. 
trying to speak cheerfully. °“ We can keep 
an eye on the beggars out there better than 
they can on us in here in the darkness" 
Then he added abruptly: Oh. Geof, I 
wish they would hurry up and tell us what 
they mean to do with us!” 

As if in answer to his wish, the leader of 
the gang came close to the cave and began 
to speak at length. in the native tongue of 
course. I tried to catch the drift of what 
he was saying by watching Frank's face, 
which was the kind of face that tells pretty 
plainly what its owner is fecling and think- 
ing. There was much talk on the Samoans 
side, and a good deal of apparent argument. 
eager and heated, from Frank. Then, at 
length, the latter turned angrily away from 
the man, and, bursting into English, let his 
tongue tell me what I could certainly never 
have gathered from the study of even his 
expressive face. 

It was a long and somewhat confused 
story. but, shortened and set square upon its 
legs. it amounted to this. These men were, 
as we had guessed, the Mataafans for whom 
the police were searching. The leader and 
spokesman of the gang was called Namu. 
and he was a sort of small chicf on the other 
side of Upolu. The other four and the one 
who had been caught yesterday and put 
in prison were his foster-brothers. Nama 
and his foster- brothers had a private as well 
as a public grudge against the turn-coat 
chiefs, and had sworn to kill them at any 
cost to themselves. They had also vowed 
to stand by each other to the death. And 
when they made their escape into the bush 
yesterday after the fight, and found that 
Tupuola, youngest and fiericst, had fallen 
into the hands of the Marines, they would 
not make for their own side of the island. 
They were sure the Government would 
hang Tupuola. for had he not been seen to 
fire the first shots that killed the chiefs ? 
Therefore, while seeking to avoid capture 
themselves, they had been hanging about 
in the bush, planning to rescue Tupuola by 
night out of prison in Apia. 

Some of the foster-brothers knew the bush 
there particularly well. having spent part 
of their boyhood in Tanugamanono, and 
they had been using the cave we were in as 
a hiding-place. They had all gone into 
it when they heard Frank and me coming 
down the ravine, thinking we mieht be some 
of the men who were hunting for them. The 
sight of us two youngsters had suddenly 
inspired Namu with a brilliant scheme, whica 
he at once communicated to his foster. 
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brothers, to whom his word was a pleasing 
law : he would make prisoners of the white 
children and keep them in the bush as 
hostages for the release of Tupuola. 

The first part of this brilliant scheme he 
had had no difficulty in carrying out, as 
you have seen, and he fancied now that the 
release of Tupuola would be little more than 
a matter of time. 

He would not believe Frank, who knew 
enough to be able to tell him that govern- 
ments and magistrates never did things that 
way, and that he might just as well let us 
go home at once for all the good his keeping 
us would do Tupuola. The law would not 
allow him to be released, even if a hundred 
white people were offered in exchange. Апа 
if Namu did not set us free directly it would 
be all the worse for him and his brothers. 

Namu answered astutely enough that 
nothing they could do could well put them 
in à wors? position than they were now in 
after their work of yesterday, and they would 
risk their lives many times over to save 
Tupuola. Besides, when he let the white 
people of Apia and the fighting men in the 
warships know that he would kill the two 
white boys if Tupuola was not set free 
within a given time, he said he rather 
thought that Tupuola would be set free. 
And to hasten Tupuola's release, he would 
let it also be known that for every day his 
brother remained in prison after this warn- 
ing he would cut a finger off each of us and 
send it to the Chief Justice. 

Why, it's just like the kind of thing you 
read of the brigands of Italy doing!” I 
oried aghast when Frank had wrathfully 
explained to me Namu's little plan for 
turning us to account. And that Мати 
looks hard and cruel enough to do what he 
threatens." 

" Yes," Frank agreed dejectedly, “I 
don't think he would mind chopping our 
heads off any more than if we were a couple 
of fowls.” 

We both stared out at Namu with a sort 
of horrid fascination. Аз he stood there, 
waiting impatiently for us to have done talk- 
ing together, he looked a truculent and reck- 
less savage, quite unlike any Samoan I had 
ever seen. We began to have a real fear of 
him. 

Presently he asked Frank questions about 
ourselves and our people. When Frank had 
answered these he said curtly that it would 
be best for Tupuola and ourselves that no 
time should be lost in letting the authori- 
ties in Apia know where we were and what 
were his terms for releasing us. Therefore 
Frank and I must write at once—he to his 
father and I to the Chief Justice. And, 
saying that, he produced from his head-dress, 
in the crazy ornamentation of which it 
seemed to play a part—a fine green Russia 
leather pock t-book with silver clasps. It 
looked oddly out of place in his hands, and 
we guessed that it had found its way there 
from having been lost by some European 
owner, 

The pocket-book supplied us with paper 
and pencil. And Namu told Frank in 
Samoan what he wanted us to write, and 
Frank told me in English. It was just a 
statement of the fact that we had fallen 
into the hands of Namu ; of the conditions 
on which Namu would give us up ; and of the 
things he would do to us if thes» conditions 
were not complied with, and complied with 
quickly. 

Then we had to name the place of rendez- 
vous for the exchange of prisoners—a big 
banyan tree on the roadside near Tanuga- 
manono. And to say that Tupuola was to 
be directed to give the private signal cry, 
known only to himself and his brothers, 
to announce to them his arrival at the 
rendezvous, whereupon they would presently 
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appear with Frank and me. Further, it 
was to be understood that all the six brothers 
were to be allowed to depart without hind- 
rance. And to ensure this condition being 
observed, we were told to say that at the 
first hint of treachery Namu would blow 
out the brains of the white boys. 

Namu must certainly be credited with the 
caution and audacity of a veteran Greek or 
Italian brigand in this statement of his terms 
for the surrender of his prisoners ! 

But the prisoners, poor boys, saw nothing 
to admire in the skill with which he was 
playing his new róle of brigand chief. 

If that wretched nigger could only be 
made to see what utter rot this grand scheme 
of his is! " I said bitterly, as Namu came 
to the end of his dictation. “ British laws 
can't chop and change to fit in with his 
Kanaka notions. And it’s going to be 
a jolly bad thing for us when he finds they 
won't give up Tupuola.” 

" It will be off with our heads then," 
rejoined Frank gloomily, “ and nobody 
knows how many of our fingers may be 
off before that."' 

“ But your father and the rest of them 
—they can't—they won't give Namu time 
to hurt us," I cried. “ Why, all the men in 
the warships will be sent to our rescue!“ 

“* We should be dead before they reached 
us" said Frank. That brute yonder says 
he'll shoot us straight away if any of them 
come near this place. That's one thing Га 
forgotten to tell you we've to write down." 

So we added that to our letters, but 
nevertheless went on to describe as best we 
could our cave prison and the ravine it was 
in, imploring Mr. Coltonbury and the Chief 
Justice to see that the Marines had orders 
to take Namu and his gang unawares, and 
shoot them before they could shoof us. 

When we had folded and addr ssed our 
queer-looking letters one of t.e foster- 
brothers disippearcd with them, after having 
rubbed the tell-tale black paint off his face 
and toned himself down into the guise of 
an ordinary peaceable Samoan. Не was to 
find some friends to deliver the letters for 
him, Namu said—they had plenty good 
friends, good Mataafans in and about Apia. 

How well I remember the weary misery of 
the time that followed! Our gaolers, sitting 
or lying about upon the ground outside, 
seemed comfortable and unconcerned. Frank 
and I, moving restlessly about in our low, 
damp, dark little prison, were very much 
the reverse. Not much comfort either came 
out of our fitful discussions of the situation. 
We were agreed that we were in the worst 
fix that any boys could be in. Frank, who 
was naturally of a very sanguine disposition, 
did now and again contrive to picture our 
gaolers surprised and pinioned by a rescue 
party before they had time to harm us. But 
gusts of sickening apprehension shook the 
pictures to pieces. 

** They've ears like dogs. those natives, and 
we'll be as dead as door nails before a rescue 
party gets within coo-ee of us," he cried 
despairingly. 

I think we owed some of our low spirits to 
the fact that it was now far on in the after- 
noon and we had eaten nothing since break- 
fast. We had iost our lunch, strapped in а 
basket to Frank's saddle, when we lost our 
ponies. Though scarcely conscious of our 
internal emptin ‘ss, we suffered by it in the 
deepening of our sense of present misery, 
which had for its heart keen terror of the 
near future. Two forlorn small boys, we 
leaned against the boulders barricading the 
mouth of our cave, and stared dismally 
out at the limited view of the ravine the 
allowed us. A wild cocoanut tree in f 
blossom happened to be included in the 
view, and I remember, to this day, that 
the sight of its brilliant scarlet flowers had a 
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real tonic effect upon my spirits, giving me, 
somehow, a gleam of hope, a passing feeling 
that things would turn out better for us 
than we expected. 

But darkness comes quickly on in the bush, 
and presently the soft green light grew 
colourless and dead-like, and the cheery red 
cocoanut flowers faded into a dark misty 
greyness. 

How long that nigger who took our 
letters is in getting back from Apia! [ 
said with a deep sigh of impatience. 

It is not really late, you know—just 
sundown,” returned Frank. O le lingo- 
lingo have only now stopped their din and 
O le alist are just beginning. Listen!” 

I listened, and sure enough there were 
the Samoan night cicadas taking up the 
chorus which the day cicadas had just 
dropped, proclaiming sundown with their 
usual clockwork regularity. 

If my letter hasn't reached home yet 
they will all be out on the verandah seeing 
the sunset, and mother will be looking down 
the road wondermg why we are so em in 
getting home.“ And Frank's voice shcok 
and stopped. I knew he was crying quietly 
to himself in the darkness And I was 
set thinking about my own mother and 
father in Sydney, whom I didn't hope ever 
to see again, and I did a little quiet crying 
too. Only each of us pretended we didn't 
know about the other's tears. 

When, some time later, Namu's messenger 
returned with the news that our letters had 
reached their destinations, he brought food 
with him. And, after Frank and I had 
made a fair supper on bread and fruit, we 
felt a good deal better and actually inclined 
to sleep. So we knelt down and said our 
prayers, each praying in his heart, I am sure, 
as he had never prayed in his life before. 
When we rose up again we were not so much 
afraid as before of the fate that seemed to be 
in store for us, nor were we either quite so 
sure as before that we would nct somehow 
escape it. 

Sitting close together on a ledge of rock 
we fell asleep, and slept for what seemed 
to be along time. We were aroused by the 
sound of excited talk among our gaolers out- 
side. Frank, listening, made out that they 
had been awakened from sleep by a cry, or 
call, which was a private signal between the 
members of their particular family and 
known and used only by those. They were 
greatly excited, because they were sure that 
it could be no one but Tupuola, who must 
have somehow got out of gaol. 

(10 be concluded.) 
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GRACIOUS, boys! What's all this? Starting 
a tourists’ agency, eh ? said Mr. Ingram, 
as he stood at the open door of his son's 
bedroom, looking with astonishment at the 
array of maps, tourists’ guides, etc., that 
littered the table. 

It was a week before the Easter holidays, 
and young Fred Ingram and three of his 
chums were holding a meeting to decide the 
all-important question where their holidays 
should be spent. 

No, Dad," said Fred. we're trying to 
find a good place to go to next week." 

What about going to Queenscliffe with 
your mother and the girls ? " said his father 
slyly. 

V Oh, that's too slow! Got to tog up for 
meals, and nothing to do but walk up and 
down the pier among the crowd. We want 
to go somewhere where we won't meet a 
soul, and can do as we like." 

** You'd better try Secret Harbour, then— 
oh, you won't find it on the maps or guides ! ” 
said Mr. Ingram, as the boys turned to the 
papers again. That's only the name I gave 
it many years ago on account of a rather 
peculiar incident that happened there." 

“ Tell us about it, please," was the excited 
chorus. 


! 
/ Hol 


By M. P. DUNLOP, New South Wales. 


Very well," said Mr. Ingram. “I have 
a little time to spare, so listen carefully and 
see if you can guess where the place is.” 


It was at this time of vear, about fifteen 
years ago, that I had been invited by some 
friends of mine who owned a vacht, to spend 
my vacation with them on a cruise round the 
Victorian coast. They intended going as 
far as Cape Gabo if possible, and, although 
I was no yachtsman, I gladly accepted the 
offer of what promised to be a splendid trip. 
Their boat, the Jrema, was a fine roomy 
cutter, and, what interested me most, she 
had the reputation of being a particularly 
good sea boat. 

We were lucky in securing the services of 
old Tom Lamond, a retired pilot and an 
old R.N.R. man, as sailing master. He 
was a genial old fellow, a splendid seaman, 
and a general favourite with all the yachts- 
men of Port Phillip. 

The trip down the Bay to Port Phillip 
Heads will not interest you, as you know 
all about that sort of thing yourselves. 
After we passed through the Rip in safety 
we headed for Cape Schanck, and, passing 
close in, obtained a splendid view of that 
grim pile of rocks and the faithful sentinel, 
the lighthouse, on the summit. 

We anchored in Western Port Bay for one 
night, and next day when well on our way to 
Wilson’s Promontory we ran into a pretty 
stiff S.E. gale and had rather a lively time 
for the next two or three hours. About 4 P. u. 
old Tomappeared to be getting uneasy, as the 
weather showed no signs of improvement. 

I'm afraid we're in for a dirty night," 
he said. It won't be much fun knocking 
about like this in the dark al! night, so I 
think we had better put in somewhere for 
shelter. "There's a little bit of à bay round 
that far point there, with a creek running 
into it. If we can make it before dark, 
I think I can run in all right." 

I think we were all secretly glad to hear 
this decision ; personally I was delighted, 
for. although I had every confidence in the 
boat, I did not like the look of the sea at all 
and did not relish the idea of a night of it. 

Just at sundown we reached the bay Tom 
had spoken of, and in half an hour we were 
safely moored to the bank of the creek. about 
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a mile up from the entrance. The creek 
was narrow and winding, but where we 
stopped it suddenly broadened out into a 
large pool, giving us ample room to swing 
round when necessary. Thick scrub lined 
both sides and we were well shelfered from 
the wind, which by this time was blowin 
at a terrific rate, making us all feel thankful 
we were in such snug quarters for the night. 

The gale died down during the night, but 
a visit to the beach next morning showed a 
nasty cross sea running, so we decided to put 
in that day at least in exploring the sur- 
rounding country and doing a bit of shooting 
also. We had a splendid time, and returned 
to the camp about 5 p.m. with our shooting 
bags full. To our surprise, old Tom, who 
had insisted on remaining in charge of the 
boat, was nowhere to be seen. About an 
hour later he returned in great excitement. 

“ Where on earth have you been, Tom?“ 
I called out as soon as I caught sight of him. 

"CSsh!" he said, holding up a warni 
finger. Don't call out so loud. There's 
some dirty work on hand, I'm thinking.” 

You can imagine the excitement then, eh >? 

Hurriedly he told the news. 

About four o'clock I thought I would 
just stroll down and have a look at the ses, 
he said. When I reached that bluff at the 
entrance T was surprised to see a fair-sized 
steamer standing off the bay. I made my 
way through the tangle of scrub as quickly 
as І could, intending to get over to the rocks 
to get a better view, and nearly ran slap 
into a couple of men. who were standing near 
a heap of rocks, talking very earnestly. To 
my surprise I recognised one as Jack 
Mallin, a worthless scoundrel who had been 
dismissed from the pilot service for drunken- 
ness and misconduct when I was chief pilot 
on the Waterwitch. 

Thinking he could be up to no good. 
I crept quietly behind the rocks, but not out 
of earshot. Such a deliberate, treacherous 
plot I've never heard of. They intend to 

ile the steamer up on the bar in the bay, 

ut first of all they are going to land some 
of the most valuable of the cargo and plant 
it in one of the caves on the beach. I can't 
make out if Mallin is captain of the steamer 
or not, but he seems to be at the head of 
affairs anyway. ; 
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" After a while the two of them walked 
along the beach and disappeared, and a few 
minutes later a boat put off from the beach 
and made out towards the steamer, so I 
suppose they are on board again by now. 
I don’t know what steamer she is ; they did 
not mention her name once, and she was a 
bit too far out for me to distinguish. 

Nou it won't do for these men to see us 
or know we are here at all. They are a 
desperate and dangerous lot, and might 
think nothing of settling us if they came 
across us. Men who will deliberately wreck 
a vessel will stick at nothing.” 

Lucky for us we came up stream so far, 
Tom," said one of my companions. 

" Yes, they will be so busy about their 
precious business that I don't think they 
will discover us if we're careful. Better 
have a bit of tea. and then we can go down 
to the beach and see what's going on." 

After a hurried meal we carefully made 
all secure on the boat and prepared to set 
out for the beach. 

“Hold on; better bring those revolvers 
you were amusing yourselves with yesterday. 
You may find them handy for something 
else than shooting at floating bottles,” said 
Tom, with a grim smile. 

We made a long detour to avoid the 
chance of being seen, and finally came ou 
of the scrub on the edge of a low cliff about 
a quarter of a mile from the spot where the 
creek entered the bay. The moon was up 
by this time, but owing to the heavy clouds 
we only benefited by her light at intervals. 
The wind had dropped and the sea was 
quite calm. At first we could see nothing 
unusual. Gazing steadily seaward, I was 
beginning to think Tom had been mistaken 
about the steamer being in the bay, when 
suddenly he touched me on the arm. 

“There she is,” he said in an excited 
whisper. handing me hisnight glasses. With 
their aid I made out the dim bulk of what 
appeared to be a large steamer rolling 
lazily in the swell. 

They're coming in," I said, as I noticed 
the steamer was slowly moving ahead. 
" Surely they're not going to run her ashore 
to-night.” 

A rattle and a splash answered me. 

“ There goes the anchor," said Tom. 
Jack Mallin knows what he's doing. Like 
me, he's been here before. We often ran in 
here for water, you know, if we happened to 
run short. You see, the steamer can't b> 
seen now by any vessel passing outside. 
He's a cunning rascal.” 

Soon after lights appeared on the vessel, 
and we heard the rattle of the winch and 
creaking of the blocks quite distinctly, but 
we could not make out what the crew wer: 
doing. 

Getting some of the cargo up on deck 
ready to run ashore in the morning, I sup- 
posc,” growled Tom. 

For a couple of hours the mysterious 
sounds continued; then the lights dis- 
appeared, and all was silent. To the naked 
eye the bay appeared as empty and lonely 
as when we entered it the previous day. 
After waiting for some time we came to the 
conclusion that the crew had turned in, and 
we decided to do the same. 

As we lay snugly in our bunks an hour 
later. after a rough walk through the scrub, 
all sorts of plans were discussed as to how 
we could outwit these scoundrels. Tom 
listened to us quietly for a time as we sug- 
gested attacking them boldly, boarding the 
steamer, and so on, and at last he said : 

" Now, gentlemen, I think I have as much 
pluck as most average men, but it's no use 
trying any of the schemes you suggest. 
There must be at least twenty men aboard 
that vessel, and what chance would we five 
have? The best thing we can do is to try 
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and slip out quietly to-morrow night. It's 
no use trying to-night. "There's not a breath 
of wind. If we do get past them we can 
run back to Western Port Bay and telegraph 
from there to the authorities. Your parents 
put me in charge of you all, as well as the 
boat, you know, and I'm not going to take 
any needless risks.“ 

This seemed a very tame way to deal 
with the situation, but we knew it was no use 
arguing with our old skipper. His word was 
law, and we knew it, so after grumbling a 
bit to ourselves we agreed to his proposal. 

We were all too excited to sleep much that 
night, and iong before daylight we were up 
and away at our vantage point on the cliff 
again, with a supply of provisions sufficient 
to last us all day if necessary. 

As the first cold gleams of morning shone 
across the bay, signs of life appeared on the 
steamer. Smoke ascended from her galley 
chimney and figures could be seen moving 
briskly about. the deck. Now, for the first 
time. we had a clear view of the mysterious 
steamer. She appeared to be a cargo 
steamer of about 1,000 tons. Two short 
dumpy masts, and a funnel. which had once 
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Towards evening a breeze sprang up, off 
the land as luck would have it. 

Tom noticed it at once and said : 

We'll try and get out to-night. Those 
chaps will sleep sound after their day's 
work. Хо fear of them working so hard if 
it had been honest work, eh?“ 

The lights on the steamer went out one by 
one, and it was close on 9 p.m. when the last 
one disappeared. 

“І think by the time we get a start it 
will be safe enough," said Tom. "They ll 
keep no watch to-night.” 

We returned to our boat and soon had 
everything shipshape. In an hour's time 
from leaving the cliff we were slowly making 
our way towards the entrance. The high 
trees and dense scrub kept the breeze from 
us, so four of us had to take to the dingy and 
tow the heavy yacht along until we neared 
the bay. There we had the full benefit of 
the breeze, and soon were gliding through the 
dark waters at a fair pace. 

Old Tom sat at the tiller like a statue. 

Not a word if they hail us," he said, as 
the moon suddenly shone out from a break 
in the heavy clouds. 


** The creek broadened out into a large pool." 


been painted red with a black top, rose 
above her rusty iron sides—a typical picture 
of the ocean tramp. She evidently did not 
carry a full cargo, as she was riding high in 
the water. 

She's a fine lump of a boat," said one of 
my companions. “ Can you make her out, 
Тот?” 

" No, I’m bothered if I can. Her lines 
seem familiar to me, yet I can't name her. 
She must be one of the South Sea boats, 
I think. See all those awning fittings aft. 
You don't often see them on a vessel of her 
class. They need awnings down in those 
parts, I can tell you." 

Very soon the winches were at work again, 
and later on a boat heavily loaded with 
cases and sacks put off from her side, made 
its way slowly towards the shore, and at last 
disappeared in the creek entrance. It 
soon reappeared, and backwards and for- 
wards she plied all day. It was mono- 
tonous lying there so long watching the 
pilfering of the cargo, but we could do 
nothing else. However, the thought of a 
bit of excitement at night kept us from 
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The channel was narrow, and we had to 
pass close to the steamer, so close that had 
anyone been on watch he must have seen 
us. All was quiet on board, however, and 
not a light was to be seen as we swept by 
close under her stern. and in a few minutes 
she was blotted out of sight. 

Towards midnight we saw the lights of а 
steamer in the distance, but to our dis- 
appointment they grew fainter and fainter, 
and at last disappeared altogether. 

We kept steadily on our cours, and just 
after daybreak we sighted a large steamer 
heading straight towards us. We hoisted 
our ensign half-mast high, and as we came 
nearer a blast from the steamer’s whistle 
announced that she had seen our urgent 
appeal. 

Suddenly a little flutter of flags appeared 
at her mast-head. Tom. with his glass 
glued to his eyes, watched intently. 

"Sending boat to your assistance," he 
muttered half to himself as he read the 
signal. That's good. It would have been 
risky running alongside. Look how she’s 
rolling." 


We saw the boat drop from her side and 
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come leaping over the sparkling waves 
towards us. Аз she drew alongside Tom 
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tented ourselves with the previous three 
days. Towards noon the point behind 
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“ Not a light was to be seen as we swept by close under her stern. 


jumped aboard her and shook hands heartily 
with the officer in charge. A few whispered 
words soon put the officer in possession of the 
facta, and like a sailor he grasped the situa- 
tion at once. 

In a few minutes the crews of the Jrema 
and the steamers boat had exchanged 
places. Tom took the tiller, and after a 
short pull we were tossing alongside the 
liners high wet side, while the excited 
passengers pecred at us over the railings. 
A line was made fast and in a few minutes 
we had scrambled on board, and were. 
in the captain’s cabin telling our exciting 
story. 

The steamer was the Warooma, hound from 
Melbourne to Sydney, and the captain soon 
decided what to do. Не sent our yacht off 
in charge of the second officer and the four 
sailors who had exchanged places with us 
to Flinders in Western Port Bay to wire to 
his owners advising them he would probably 
be delayed owing to salvage work. He in- 
structed his officer to return to the bay we 
had just left, after sending his message. 

"I would like you gentlemen to come 
with me as witnesses. Your boat will be 
quite safe, I can assure you that; and I 
think it will be worth your while to see this 
business through. Come along up on the 
bridge with me now. I'll get the steward to 
bring some breakfast there for you. I don’t 
want the passengers to know anything about 
this at present, so please do not give them 
any information.” 

The promised breakfast arrived on the 
bridge all right, and you may be sure we did 
justice to the meal set before us. It was a 
great improvement on what we had con- 


which lay the mysterious steamer came into 
sight. As the bay gradually opened cut 
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on the rail. Why, we're too late, sir 
They've piled her up. They must har: 
done it this morning." 

" Hullo,” responded the captain. there’: 
a boat coming out. Keeping up the 
game of a shipwrecked crew, eh ? 


Well. IU 


meet them at their own game, and. | 


smiling grimly, he stepped quickly to the 
engine-room telegraph and gave the signal 
"Slow." As the boat came nearer he gave 
the order to stop. The vibration of the screw 
ceased immediately, and we lay heaving 
gently on the placid water: of the bay. 

Perhaps you had better go elow. Mr. 
Lamond, for the present," said the ca) tain 
significantly. 
stay if they wish." 

" Doesn't want Mallin to recognise me 


just yet," whispered Tom to me as he moved | 


to obey the captain's request. 

The boat with its human freight came 
nearer and nearer and at last grated along. 
side. А rope was skilfully thrown and made 
fast. The rope ladder was lowered and the 


crew, fifteen in all, clambered on board. | 


They were not a pleasant-looking lot. Five 


of them were half-caste Islanders and the | 


others I regret to say were Britishers. It 


was amusing to us, who were “in the | 
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know," to hear the sympathetic remark: 
passed by some of the passengers. who, сї 


course, thought this was а genuine case oí | 


shipwreck. 

Sorry to see you in this plight,” said 
Captain Curtis before their leader could 
speak. 

" Mr. Harcourt, please take these men 
forward and make them com/ortable "— this 
with a peculiar look at his first officer. 
Then turning to Mallin, “ You, sir, kindly 
step down to the cabin with me and give me 
particulars of your trouble." 

The short, curt commands were carried 
out, and the “ shipwrecked " crew sham bled 
forward with the first officer, leaving the 
passengers speculating as to what would be 
done next. 

We were assailed with questions, but. 
remembering the captain’s request, gave 
only evasive answers Meanwhile, a dra- 
matic scene had been going on below. 
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" We were tossing alongside the liner's high wet side.” 


Tom and the captain were standing at the 
rail gazing intently through their glasses. 


As soon as the crew reached the forecastle, 
they were quietly told they were under 


Suddenly Tom struck his clenched fist arrest. Being searched and found unarmed, 


“The other gentlemen may | 


| 
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The 


t were ordered to stay where they were 
and give no trouble, otherwis: they would 
be put in irons. А couple of burly sailors 


were placed on guard with orders to shoot 


the first man who gives trouble.” 

In the captain's cabin the rascally Jack 
Mallin was pouring forth his pitiful story. 

The steamer, he said, was the Moala, 
South Sea Island boat, carrying the usual 
miscellaneous cargo from the Islands 
copra, shell, ec. He was first mate, but 
was now in command as the captain had 


` died of fever at the Islands. They were 


bound for Melbourne, but unfortunately 
got out of their course and had run ashore 


during the gale two nights before. He 


feared the vessel would soon break up, and 
asked for a passage to Sydney for himself 
and crew. 

Captain Curtis listened in grim silence, 
and at the conclusion of the narrative he 
ste to the cabin door, and, calling a 
couple of sailors who were waiting in 
readiness, said abruptly : “ Put this man in 
Berth No. 14, and see he does not leave 1t." 

As Mallin sprang to his feet with & be- 
wildered and angry look on his face, the 
eaptain quickly covered him with a revolver, 
which he had in his pocket all the time. 

“ You lying scoundrel, I know all about 
your doings in that bay. Take him away, 
men.“ 

Maliin was hustled out of the cabin, and 


' im the seclusion of one of the saloon berths 
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was left to meditate and wonder how on 
earth his schemes had been discovered. 

On deck all was bustle and excitement. 
The first officer and four of the crew, accom- 
panied by Tom pulled away from the steamer 
in the wreckers' boat and in less than an 
hour returned. Тот and Mr. Harcourt 
immediately came up on the bridge, where 
we were sitting chatting to the captain. 

* Well, Harcourt, сап we get her off? 

“No, I'm afraid not, sir. It would be 
too risky taking the Warooma any farther 
in. Mr. Lamond knows the bay well and 
does not advise it. Pity, too, as the steamer 
is only resting on the sand and does not 
appear to be injured." 

* There is only one thing for it, then," 
said Captain Curtis. Mr. Hill (the bo'sun) 
had better take а couple of men and take 
charge of the wreck until we can get а tug 
sent round. I'll signal the lighthouse at the 
Promontory this evening and the tug should 
be round here by to-morrow night at least. 
These gentlemen may go also if they choose. 
Their boat should be here early to-morrow 
morning. i 

After saying good-bye to the kindly 
skipper we were soon on our way back to 
our late camping ground, while the Warooma, 
with smoke pouring from her funnel, soon 
disappeared in the distance. 

To cut a long story short, the [rema turned 
up safely the next day, and the following 
morning the tug-boat appeared on the scene. 
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Old Tom went out to her in the ship’s boat 
and piloted her into the bay. The tug-boat 
men were experts at their work and soon 
had a stout line aboard the old tramp. At 
first it seemed as if their efforts would be 
fruitless, but at last the fussy little tug suc- 
ceeded, and the old Moala once more floated 
safely in her natural element. The stolen 
cargo was found without much trouble and 
was placed on board again, and the Moala, 
in charge of the tug, was towed safely round 
to Melbourne. 

It came out afterwards that Mallin and his 
mates intended to charter a small schooner, 
sail to the Islands and do a bit of legitimate 
trading, and, on their return, put into the 
bay and recover the stolen gocds, which, 
of course, would have meant & handsome 
profit for them. However, we spoiled their 
plans, and the conspirators met with a well- 
deserved punishment and served varying 
terins of imprisonment. 

The salvage amounted to a considerable 
sum, and when the award was made the crew 
of the Jrema were not overlooked. 


As Mr. Ingram concluded his story he was 
besieged with questions by the boys. As he 
beat a hasty retreat from the room he said: 
Nov, look here; if you boys can arrange for 
a spring- cart or something to carry the tent 
and provisions from the Shoreham railway 
station, I believe I'll come with you and spend 
another holiday at the Secret Harbour." 
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THe “B.O.P.” Сою COLLECTOR: 


THE MAIL COACH HALFPENNIES. 


By H. ALEXANDER PARSONS, F.R.N.S., Mem.Brit.Num.Soc., 


| Mo? boys who collect coins, and those who possess a bag of these 

2 old memorials, will doubtless find, amongst their belongings, 
Although it is generally kncwn that these 
interesting pieces were issued by individuals or corporate bodies to 
make up, by private speculation, for an inadequate regal coinage, 
the reasons for the inscriptions and designs adopted are now mostly 
forgotten, and this article will be an attempt to recall the circum- 
stances which surrounded the issue of three of these tokens issued 
at the end of the eighteenth century and appropriately called the 


a few copper tokens. 


Mail Coach Halfpennies. 


Two at least of these pieces are comparatively common, and it 
is more than probable that some of the readers of the B. O. P.“ 
But even if not, the little bit of socia] history 
which gave rise to their issue is of such general interest and, in a 
way, touches the lives of so many of us, that the article should not 
be uninteresting even to those who have not collected old coins. 

The description of the tokens is as follows : 


possess а specimen. 


Obverse. Fic. 1. 


1. Obverse.—A mail coach drawn to the right by four galloping 
horses driven by a coachman with a whip in his hand. At the 
back of the vehicle is shown the guard, and a passenger's head 
appears at the window of the door, on the panel of which is the 


royal monogram d. в.” 


Legend.—Above, MAIL . COACH . HALFPENNY ; below, PAYABLE . 
IN . LONDON; in the exergue, TO. TRADE . EXPEDITION . &. TO. 


PROPERTY . PROTECTION, in three lines. 


Reverse.—An inscription, TO J. PALMEB, ES. THIS . IS . IN- 
OF . GRATITUDE . FOR . BENEFITS . 


SCRIBED . AS. А. TOKEN. 


Author of “ The Colonial Coins of the British Empire,“ etc. 


RECEP- 


Obverse. 


FROM . THE . 
in eight lines, with the letters J. P." beneath, the whole being 
encircled by crossed and tied palm branches. 


ESTABLISHMENT . OF . MAIL . COACHES, 


Fic. 2. 


9. Obverse.—Similar to No. J, but from a different die. 


Reverse.—A similar inscription to that on No. J, but the date 


1797 takes the place of the initials “ J. F.“ 
This token is the scarcest of the three. 


Pia. 3. 


3. Obverse. —As before. 

Legend.—HALFPENNY . PAYABLE . IN. LONDON, above the coach; 
TO . TRADE . EXPEDITI" 
exerguo below the coach. 

Reverse.—The letters, А. Е. H.“ in monogram within croesed 
and tied palm branches. 

Legend.—To J. PALMER, ESQ, THIS . IS. INSCRIBED + 


& TO . PROPERTY . PROTECTION, in the 
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As their descriptions indicate, these tokens were issued as a reeult 
of the introduction cf the carriage of the mails by coach. The post 
itself is, of course, a very old institution. The first record which 
we have of it is in the reign of Hezekiah, for we read in 2 Chron. 
xxx. 6, that **the posts went with the letters from the king and 
his princes throughout all Israel and Judah, and according to the 
commandment of the king." The word posts here signified runners 
—that is, men specially set apart to deliver despatches by running. 

The first recorded riding post was established by Cyrus, king 
of Persia, and in medieval Europe Charlemagne first established 
а post in A. D. 807, but the institution did not survive him. Sub- 
sequently, the Hanseatic cities—that is, certain ports in the north 
of Europe, such as Liibeck—established a letter post in the thirteenth 
century ; whilst in the fifteenth century Louis x1. of France revived 
the system of Charlemagne by organising а body of 230 courieis to 
convey state despatches. In England, Edward 1v. was the first 
monarch to establish a regular riding post," and the service was 
improved by Henry vin.. whe appointed a Master of the Postes." 
This official is the prototype of the modern Postmaster-General. 

It was not until the time of the Stuarts that a post was regularly 
established for the convenience of the public as well as for state 
purposes. Prior to this time private letters, and they were not 
many, were carried by private means. 

The method of carrying the mails at this time was by post-bovs 
on horseback, the letters being contained in a valise strapped to the 
animal's back behind the rider. In some instances, however, the 
mails were conveyed in carts. Ав time went on the postal service 
became most unsatisfactory, both as regards speed and security, 
and by the middle of the eighteenth century the mail had the reputa- 
tion of being the slowest conveyance in the kingdom. In this 
respect it was in striking contrast to the stage coaches, since what 
coaches did in one day took the post.boys between two and three 
days. ў 

Stags coaches were introduced into this country about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, but it was many years befcre they were 
cheap enough to come within the means of any but those who were 
fairly rich. Indeed, not until late in the eighteenth century were 
they sufficiently cheap to be patronised by the poorer classes, who, 
as their fathers did before them, had to walk, or ride in the long 
cumbrous waggons which жеге the first stages. 

The early stage coach usually held six, but sometimes accom- 
modated eight passengers, who were screened from the weather by 
leather curtains, as it was not until 1680 that plate glass was suf- 
ficiently cheap to be used for windows. Behind the body cf the 
vehicle and between the two great wheols was attached a basket for 
luggage, but scmetimes this was also used by outside passengers, who 
rode at a reduced fare. The position of these must have been 
extremely cramped and uncomfortable, sitting as they did in a very 
limited space and up to their knees in straw. 

About the third quarter of the eighteenth century increased 
accommodation was provided by seats being fixed on the roof of 
the coaches, and it was not very long after this period that the 
coaches began to assume the build and style of the present time. 

In spite of the inconveniences attending the use of these early 
vehicles they soon became a popular means of conveyance with the 
wealthy. Indeed, in spite of spills, villainous roads, and still more 
villainous “ Knights of the Road, the aristocracy became so fond 
of coach riding that а Bill was brought into Parliament to prevent 
the effeminacy of men riding in coaches." In spite of this, however, 
those who could afford the means continued to abandon the saddle 
for long distances and naturallv declined to walk. 

Ав the speed of the coaches improved people frequently forwarded 
letters and parcels by them instead of 1 by post, although it was 
much more expensive; and at last John Palmer of Bath, to whom the 
mail coach halfpennies are inscribed, perceived that if the stage 
coaches carried the mails a great improvement upon the unsatis- 
factory system of posting, then in vogue. would be effected. 

Originally a brewer, and subsequently founder and manager of a 
theatre at Bath, Palmer was distinguished by his untiring energy 
&nd perseverance. In his capacity as theatre manager he had 
frequently suffered the annoyance of being deprived of the services 
of some great star " owing to the uncertainty and tardiness of the 
post or to the loss of letters. Moreover, having frequently to travel 
to London and other centres of fashionable resort, the superiority 
of the speed of the stage over the post became manifest to him. 
This suggested the idea that the mails, instead of being entrusted 
to some idle post-boy mounted on an indifferent or worn-out hack, 
and who was frequently robbed without the ability or, indeed, the 
inclination to defend himself, should, in future, be carried by coach, 
and that the coach should be furnished with an armed guard as a 
protection against footpads and highwaymen. | 

In formulating these ideas Palmer further suggested that strict 
punctuality should be observed, that each postmaster should be on 
the spot to receive the mails as soon as the coach arrived, and that 
if it failed to keep to time a man should be despatched on horseback 
to ascertain the cause of the delay, so that, if the coach had been 

topped by highwaymen an immediate pursuit could be instituted. 

It may be that the new scheme was not altogether Palmer's idea, 
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as the mail coach was introduced into America as early as 1773, and 
many loyal postmasters of New England fled to the old country 
after the Revolution, possibly carrying with them the notion of a 
mail coach. However that may be. in 1783 or early in 1784, 
Palmer's suggestions were submitted to Pitt, at that time Prime 
Minister; and although strenuously opposed by the Post-Office 
Officials, the plan was allowed a trial, which proved entirely satis- 
factory. 

Farly in August 1784 the first regular mail coach began tc run. 
The course was between London and Bristol, and five innkeepers 
held the contract at 3d. a mile. The run was accomplished at the 
rate of about seven miles an hour. resulting in an unqualified success, 
and before two years had elapsed mail coaches were also established 
in the eastern and northern counties. The advantages of the new 
system were at once apparent to the public, and. in s; ite of the fact 
that the postage rates were slightly increased in order to meet the 
expenses of the scheme, the number of letters posted gradually rose 
until the revenue was benefited beyond all expectations. So great 
were the improvements in speed and security that for once the 
public bore the additional charges ungrudgingly. 

Prior to 1784 scarcely a week passed without the mail being 
robbed in some part of the country ; and the post-boy riding between 
London and Bristol is recorded to have been plundered every week 
for five weeks. Roused by so flagrant a scandal, the Post Office 
was prevailed upon to build what was called a robber-proof mail 
cart, which, however, had not long commenced its journeys before 
it was stopped by some facetious highwaymen and its contenta rifled. 
On the other hand, from 1784 to 1792 not & single mail coach was 
stopped, let alone being robbed. 

As regards the speed of the mail coaches, six or seven miles per 
hour, including all stoppages and kept up for long distances, was 
secured. So great was this speed considered that apoplexy was 
popularly suppcsed to be induced by the rapid motion. It is said, 
too, that the mail coaches were so punctual that people were in the 
habit of timing their watches by them ! 

It is remarkable that not long after the introduction of mail 
coaches various improvements in them, and also of the roads on 
which they travelled, were effected, which went far towards making 
Palmer's scheme a continued success. 

Mail coaches existed for about sixty years, and they attained to 
the height of their prosperity in the reign of William 1v. It was 
during this time that they became so favourite а subject with English 
painters, engravers, and lithographers. who depicted on canvas and 
stone the mail coaches of the day in every conceivable position and 
circumstance, except, perhaps, in the act of overturning or breaking 
down; and we still very frequently come across paintings and en- 
gravings of mail ссасһев starting from, or arriving at, the various 
inns in the country ; of coaches winding through the lanes, along the 
high roads. or across the commons and heaths ; and of coaches in 
the rain, sleet, or snow, when often, at the end of a journey, the driver 
апа guard had to be lifted off their perches because of the numbness 
engendered by excessive cold. There is little doubt that Dickens 
gleaned the name of Pickwick from the West of England coach, 
known as the Pickwick,” and owned by the firm of Moses Pick- 
wick & Co., of the White Hart inn, Stall Street, Rath; and the 
guard of a coach called the ‘‘ Monarch " is said to have been the 
prototype of Sam Weller. 

With the introduction of railways, mail coaches gradually fell 
into disuse. The change commenced with the opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 1830, when the mails of the 
district were consigned to the new company for carriage. Never- 
theless the railway system developed but slowly; and for the first 
few years exerted little influence on the Post Office, for as late as 
in 1838 the high roads still held their traffic; indeed, some new 
coaches were even put upon them. Several reasons account for 
this. In the first place the new method of carriage was not popular, 
and the cost of the conveyance of the mails was also very much 
more than by coach. Again, rail accidents were more frequent and 
fatal than coach upsets, and it was not an unusual sight to see а 
disabled locomotive being towed by horses to the nearest station, 
in the same way as in recent times motor-cars have been similarly 
and ignominiously treated. 
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THE EQUESTRIAN STATUES OF LONDON. 


Tu statue of the Prince Consort was 
erected in 1873, and unveiled January 9, 
1874. It stands in Holborn Circus, and is 
the work of Bacon; but the pedestal 
was designed by him conjointly with 
William Heywood. The large stones of 
the latter weigh from two to two and a-half 
tons each, and bear designs representing 
„History and “ Peace," under the form 
of two sitting figures. There are also bas- 
reliefs in illustration of the events of the 
Prince's life. The monument was the gift 
to the Corporation of London of a gentleman 
who desired to observe a strict incognito 
while desiring to gratify his sovereign by 
this memorial of Albert “ the Good." This 
statue is not, however, the only monument 
to the Prince; and boys visiting the 
Metropolis should see that erected by the 
Queen in Kensington Gardens. 


Passing on. from the memorials of royal 
personages, three equestrian figures of our 
great military commanders fo low on my 
list. Of the Duke of Wellington we have 
two such monuments: one stands in front 
of the Royal Exchange, executed Бу 
Chantrey and erected in 1844; and the 
other is by Wyatt. The latter was erected 


By S. F. A. CAULFEILD. 


PART II. 


seen, a work by Marochetti, and in near 
proximity are the statues of Lord Lawrence, 
of Field-Marshal Sir John Burgoyne (also 


the Duke of York, in bronze, by Westmacott, 
the column being 123 feet in height, and 
cost 30,0007. Facing all these monuments 


Duke of Wellington. 


Prince Consort. 


at first on the Triumphal Arch built in 
1828: but it now stands in the centre of 
the large open space in front of Apsley 
House. The likeness is considered ir- 
able, and every detail of uniform, horse 
trappings, etc., is exactly copied from the 
originals. As seen in the second illustration, 
there are four bronze supporters at the 
corners, severally, of the pedestal (of Peter- 
head granite), represented in the respective 
uniforms of each of four regiments at 
the Peninsular and Waterloo campaigns 
—ie. a soldier of the Foot Guards, of 
the Inniskillings, a Highlander of the 
42nd, and a Royal Welsh Fusilier (of the 
23rd). The memorial faces Apsley House 
and “ the Screen ” entrance to Hyde Park. 
This beautiful colonnade of Ionic pillars, 
by Decimus Barton, gives à reproduction, 
in the triumphal procession of the figures 
on the frieze, of those on the Elgin Marbles. 


The fine statue representing Lord Napier 
of M was executed by Boehm, and 
was unveiled by the Prince of Wales in 
1891, the Field-Marshal's death having 
occurred the year previous. In the back- 
ground of my illustration the standing 
figure of Lord Clyde of Lucknow may be 
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is that raised to the memory of the Guards 
who fell in the Crimea—the work of Bell. 


The equestrian monument to Field- 
Marshal Lord Strathna?rn which stands at 
the junction of the Brompton Road and 
Knightsbridge, was erected in 1895. It is 
by Onslow Ford, and the bronze of which 
the memorial is made is of guns taken by 
the Indian Field Force in 1858 in the war 
of the Indian Mutiny, in which Lord Strath- 
nairn obtained his well.earned fame. On 
the pedestal there is a long list of all the 
engagements in which he distinguished 
himself, followed by eulogistic inscrip- 
tions, The names of the numerous battles 
I need not record in this brief article. 
Those who regret the omission may find 
leisure to visit the monument and read 


“them for themselves. 


Although not equestrian, I have felt- 
impelled to add the effigy of the hero of 


s 
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Duke of Wellington. 


by Boehm), and Noble's statue of Sir John 
Franklin. All these works are grouped 
under the column surmounted by that of 


Khartoum, standing in Trafalgar Square. 
Major-General Charles George Gordon, к.с. ғ., 
was done to death, at Khartoum on 
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January 26, 1885. "The statue is by Hamo 
Thornycroft. It is strange that none of 
the statues in this square are by the same 


Lord Napier of Magdala. 


artist. That of Nelson is by Bailey, the 
column by Railton, and the lions by Land- 
seer. I may observe that the latter have 


been stigmatised as “ conventional," but 


— — _ — 


Lord Strathnairn. 


pronounced by the naturalist Buckland аз 
“ absolutely true to Ше and perfect as a 
representation of the king of beasts." The 
statue of Major-General Sir Henry Havelock, 
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OUT WEST. 


LETTERS FROM AN EMIGRANT: AN OLD 
" B.O.P.” READER. 


E British Columbia, July 1909. 

DEAR JACK,—As you are thinking of coming out 
here, and wanted me to write and tell you my ex- 
periences of the journey, and arrival, etc., I will now 
do so, but as I am very hard at work all the week 
and in spare moments go swimming in the lake and 
exploring in the woods, you can imagine I have not 
much time for letter-writing. 

I write this on the top of my box, that beinz the 
only article of furniture in my tent. (I sleep on the 
ground, in a rug.) The journey here was splendid. 
The second-class accommodation on the steamer was 


K. C. B., is by Boehm; that of General Sir 


Charles Sig r is by Adams; and that of 


George ту. by Sir Francis Chantrey. 


The inscription on the monument to 
Gordon is very simple and brief. There is 
something wonderfully and most touchingly 


pathetic in the whole style and pose of this 
figure. An equestrian efligy would have been 
quite out of character. As he stands alone 
on the pedestal, with head bent, he looks 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


very good, and we had fine weather, except for two 
days just off Newfoundland Banks, when there was 
a thick foz ; we lay to for one night, then went very 
slowly for half the next day, when a large steel sailing- 
ship came across our bows within a few feet of us, 
and, swinging round, nearly smashed into our side. 

At Rimouski we landed the mails (1.500 bags). 
When we had steamed up the 5t. Lawrence for about 
twenty-four hours, we were still out of sight of land, 
as if we were at sea, but from Quebec to Montreal 
the scenery was very fine. 

At Quebec I landed, with another young fellow, 
and walked about the place from 4 A.M. till 6.30 A.M., 80 
managed to see something of it. 

I stopped in Montreal а few days with a friend— 
who made me a member of the club, drove me about 
in his motor, and showed me everything he could; 
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like just what he was. Hamo Thornycroft 


would have proved his genius had he pro- 
duced no other work than this. 


General Gordon. 


Shall I be blamed for adding to the list 
of equestrian statues of London yet another 
monument to Gordon, albeit standing at 


General Gordon. 


Chatham ? It is a representation of him 

riding a steed characteristic of the desert, 

with which his life was so long associated. 
[THE END. j 


ЕЗ 


he also gave me various useful hints about the 
" West," and presented me with a twenty-four-hour 
watch, as that is how they count the time here. It 
is rather confusing at first to hear people talk 
about ''nineteen o'clock" and “ half-past twenty- 
three“! There appear to be but few decent roads 
in Montreal ; many others are simply ploughed tracks, 
but I have been throughly convinced by the natives 
that it is the finest city of the finest and most 
advanced people in the world ! 

You get on all right in this country if you do not 
put on side," or give out that * everything is mutch 
better in England," and if you do not mind what you 
turn your hand to, and take all in good part. 

I was five days in the train coming from Montreal 
to Vernon, but the C. P. R. trains are most com- 
fortable, and the corridor sleeping cars have beds 
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" that let down from the top, above the seat, at night, 


t 


forming two berths. 
We passed through beautiful wooded country for 
two days and nichts, then got on to the prairies, 


. which stretch from the tzack as far as the horizon 


without even a tree, only an occasional wooden shack, 
the nearest fence from the railway being 800 miles 
away ; it gives one a tremendous idea of elbow-room, 
after being cooped up in a London oflice for two 
years. 

The scenery in the Rockies and Selkirk Mountains 
absolutely wonderful; all the towering peaks 


, heavily capped with snow, while from one railway 


station we looked down over the edge of a canyon 
to a stream and rapids {аг below. 

It was interesting to see the * Great Glacier," the 
“ Great Divide," and“ Kicking Horse Pass.“ about 
which one has read so much. I stayed one night at 
Sicamous Junction: this “city " is situated on the 
marvin of a beautiful lake, and consists of two hotels 
4nd a small boat-house. Being a“ rouvh-nder I 
kept a look-out for the North-West Mounted Police 
Barracks at Regina, where there was some excitement 
owing to the train before ours having been “ held 
up," and the mails and passengers’ money stolen ; 
the police were out looking for the thieves. 

At last we reached Vernon; this also is called a 
"city," but is more like a charming country village. 
with all the eonveniences of a town in the way of 
shops, telephones, newspapers etc., and not ах yet 
overvrown or cramped, and with only 2,500 inhabi- 
tants. It іх a most pleasant place, 1.260 feet above 
the sea, surrounded by lovely hills and distant moun- 
tains, with the Okanagan Lake on the west side. 1 
saw two mounted cow-boys, the genuine article, with 
sheepskin trousers, lassos, and everything, lookin: 
rather picturesque. 

Although my father has bought a ten-acre fruit 
orchard for me, close to Vernon, which is supposed 
to bring in about 1,0004. a year protit (being in the 
“dry belt’), of course I have first to learn how 
orchards are managed; во the agent advised me to 
go and work on a ranch twenty-three miles otf, under 
a good boss he knows, for board and possibly wage: 
so here I am, in а most isolated spot, with no one 
near except the manager, his wife, child, lady-help, 
and onc farm labourer with whom J work. 

‘There are 120 acres under cultivation, fruit and 
vegetables, and I feel the heat excessively, working 
in the fields ; it is many times hotter than in England. 
and I live in a shirt with tbe sleeves turned up, and 
wash (as well as drink) in the lake. At first I lived 
aloue in a shack а mile and a-half up the mountains, 
but now have à small tent about three vards from 
the Okanagan Lake (it is eighty miles long and four 
miles across), where I see the moon rise over the 
water and the distant mountains. ‘The evenings are 
beautiful bere, and really the only time of day worth 
living for. 

‘The view is lovely, with mountains and forests all 
round, containing hous, deer, wolves, panthers, con- 
gars, bears, Ivnx, rattlesnakes, etc. Our only neigh- 
bours are about five miles away, and they are lied 
Tnidians and half-breeds. The nearest white people, 
ami our only shops and post office, are at Vernon, 
twenty-three miles of: à small steamer calls. here 
once a week with mails and a few provisions from 
there, but to-day I managed to get an extra letter 
and newspaper, as the man had gone up to Vernon 
in his boat yesterday ; coming back his bout sank in 
the middle of the lake and he had to swim ashore, so 
my letter and paper were soaking wet, but dried in 
about five seconds in this hot sun. 

1 read the papers with much more interest than 1 
did at home, and look forward to letters very much, 
ко write soon to yours allecuionutely. 

NORMAN NOEL. 
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British Columbia, August 1909. 

DEAR JacK,—The dilliculties of writing are worse 
than ever, for my tent vot swamped out last week, 
and paper and everything soaked; I woke up at 
2 A.M. to find myself swimming in the lake, which 
had risen beyond my tent, owing to thirty-six hours 
heavy rain—(beyond an oceusional outburst there is 
not much rain here)—so now I share the other man’s 
„Shack,“ and sleep under a roof once more, апа have 
a bench and hay to lie on, in a nice lot cabin. 

The work we have to do is of every description. 
somewhat different from that of a city clerk! To 
start with, tlie ground has to be “ cleared.” trees cut 
down, and the stumps dug out with a pickaxe, and 
„ hauled,” then the earth dug, ploughed, and pre- 
pared for planting. For fencing we “haul lumber ” 
from the nearest place that has the most suitable 
woud fur the purpose, cut it in posta, measure them 
off, ete. ; the “bows " works beside us, and is very 
nice ; the relation between master and man is about 
equal here, and no one says *' sir." 

Some of my other duties ure, to sweep out the 
packing house, hoe the carrots and other vegetables, 
prune trees, pick cherries, keep guard over fruit trees 
with a shot-gun and spray them to keep off blight, 
cut grass and hay with a scythe (in the sharpening of 
which implement I cut myself badly at first), chop 
wood, wash all my clothes : in this latter business I 
am becoming quite an expert, though I cannot take 
it up as a profession, for Chinese swamp the market, 
every Laundry in the West being run entirely by 
Chinese ; other péople's clothes is about all they do 
waxle out here, for they certainly do not wash them- 
һе] I have also found out that a white man cau 
do Ant six tines more manual labour, even in the 


aun, than а coloured man, though in England we are 
apt to think contrariwise—such is my humble opinion. 

‘To-day I have been “up the flume"; can you 
guess what that means ? The flume is à wooden pipe 
that carries water down from the mountains to irri- 
vate the orchards, and from time to time it leaks 
when damaged by horses or other animals; so L was 
sent to inspect and repair it. 

We are suffering just now from swarms of black 
flies; these sre rather. smaller than the common 
English fly, but bite worse than mosquitos ; and what 
with ordinary tlie, wasps, bees, tlyinz ants, “арі, 
gnats, horse-ilies, beetles, and mosquitos we are 
having a lively time! I have been bitten all over, 
and hear it will be much worse in the * fall“ (Sep- 
tember), but as long as the snakes do not bite it’s all 
rizlit; those reptiles are my b les noires, and seem to 
be fairly common by this lake; however, I think the 
rattlesnakes confine themselves to the mountains 
here, and they are the worst. 

As revards the food it is very good, and hunger is 
a famous sauce ; breakfast is at 6.30 (with the bo-s). 
porridge, jam, bacon; then we work till noon, and 
dine off meat and the usual things, with tea at every 
meal. We work till supper at six, and this divides 
the day into two * shifts of five hours cach, ust 
at present milk and butter аге scarce (as the cow i- 
ill). also potatoes and fruit. 

Ones toilet is a cause of no anxiety whatever, as 
men always wear the typical outlit--cowboy hai, 
vrey flannel shirt, with turn-down tlannel collar, grey 
flannel trousers, leather belt with pruning knife in 
sheath, thick boots. and canvas “ overalls’ and so 
equipped we сап face the worst. 

1 vet a swim in the lake every morning at 5.30 - 
at least, we think it is 0.30, but as our alarum clock 
is often an hour or two wrong. times are uncertain ; 
at any rate, it is very cold in the water 50 carly, 
although the sun dries us in a few seconds. 

The evenings are so magnificent here I must risk 
boring you by azain alluding to the scenery, though 
it is really quite bevond description. 

Down the lake for twenty miles on the left and one 
hundred on the right, and five miles across, rise huge 
mountains, range bevond range, out of vales of mist. 
towering up, deep blue against an orange sky, which 
fades into pink and pale blue, while the lake retlects 
all the gorgeous colours of the setting sun. 

‘The atmosphere is so clear that what is one hundred 
miles away looks as near as ten mile, and when you 
look far out into the mountains, with snow peaks in 
the distance, and know that you сап go hundreds 
and hundreds of miles and see not even a shack or 
a human being, it's a splendid, exhilarating feeling, 
though overpowcringly lonely. 

We seem to live for the weekly mails out here, but 
sometimes they come only once a fortnight, which 
is horrible: they are left at our“ landing“ by the 
Stern wheeler river steamer, which vessel is not 
much to look at, but it most be the “best in the 
world," as the“ Canooks " (Canadians) say so. Any- 
how, it conveys us to the civilisation of Vernon when 
we have time for the trip, and can vo and spend our 
money—-which, fortunately, we have no opportunity 
for doing here. 

There is a volunteer corps called the “ Okanagan 
Mounted Rifles," but I am sorry to say at present 
there is no time even to think of soldiering, though 
I hope some day to begin again. Do you remember 
What a capital time we had this time kist year, camp- 
ing out with our beloved Rough Riders. and what 
wild gallops we had? Now I have only my “ dis- 
charge.” But, of course, this is a much finer life than 
1 endured in our City оћсе, and 1 would rather be 
here than in London, so do not think I have any 
regrets. 

There are rumour of an electric tram starting from 
Vernon to the Coldstream and Lavington ranches, 
which will not only increase the value of land, but 
bring as within touch of our fellow-men. There seem 
to be more Englishmen than Canooks in British 
Columbia. The Absent-Minded Beggar “ is whistled 
here as a fairly new tune, and none of the modern 
ones are known at all. 

I wish you could see the humming-birds close to 
me now; they stay quite still in mid-air with their 
wings going so fast you cannot see them, then they 
dart away. There is also a pretty little chip-munk 
running around-—something between а rat and a 
squirrel, with a black and white stripe down the back. 

Lam afrid this is very disconnected and rambling, 
but vou wanted to hear all minute details, and cír- 
cumstances here are not conducive to elegant coni- 
positions, so accept this for the present, from yours 
ever, 

NORMAN NOEL. 


( To be concluded.) 


ESPERANTO BILL. 


RILL BURROWS of the Fourth once thought himself 
a born linguist, 

Around the most tremendous German 
tongue could twist. 

Mis knowledee of the French and German tonzues 
was unsurpasaed, 

But as for other subjects, Billy’s iznorance was vas*. 
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One day, by some disastrous chance, dear Billy got to 
hear 

About this Esperanto and he fancied the idea. 

And from that day the one idea clung to him like a 
leech, 

Of * Universal Brotherhood by Universal Speech,” 


Like everything he went in for, he did it with a will, 

Until he earned the “ sobriquet ” of Esperanto Bill: 

And diligently Billy read the kresto- (Hang the 
name 1), 

While on his breast the green star badge his hobby 
did proclaim. 


Our German master, Wagner, said one day to Bille Н, 

" Mark Antony's oration, please, in German say te 
me,” 

And every fellow in the class did chortle in his jov. 

When Billy started oif with * Amikoj Saimlanduloj ” 


„Kaj Romanoj nuskultii, mi nur venas," went on Kil 

(His grimaces and gestures were a sizht enough to 
kill). 

Herr Wasner stood with mouth agape, just like а 
man entranced ; 

Then as he got his breath again, across to ВШ he 
pranced. 


„Ach, so, mein poy,” he hissed, “ of me you one fool 
try to make! 

Vot is dot jargon you was speak ? ” 
to quake. 

He saw he'd made a blunder and he tried to make it 
right: 

“Its Esperanto, sir," he purred, but Wagner * didn't 
bite." 


Poor Bill beran 


ou of this Esperanto more than of your Germar 
think." 

(Mis back was up, and visibly poor Pill began to 
shrink.) 

“And as you so much time can spare to learn dot 
sort of thing, 

In German, Julius Caesar,’ please, to me on Wednes- 
day bring.“ 


By this time all the fellows had become convulsed with 
mirth ; 

They held their sides and laughed aloud for all thut 
they were worth. 

But when old Wagner turned around, and snarled in 
frenzied tones, 

* Von hour detention, all der class," their laughter 
turned to grouns. 


For quite an hour they sat and sulked in tlie Deten- 
tion Room. 

Which. but for Wagner's scratching pen, was silent 
as the tomb. 

And when at last they were released they “ scouted 
round " for НШ, 

Who. as they said, had caused their woes by his 
linzuistic skill. 


They found him in the common room, deep in the 
тод?” 

And dragged him, struggling vainly, up to Dormitory 
‘Three. 

* Now look here, Billo Burroso,“ 
grin. 

“We're going to puncho your fat heado.” 
him!” hooted Куп. 


said Vernon with a 


** scray 


A blanket Vernon next procured, and laid it on the 
floor, 

Its edge held by “ Patsy " Slynn and half а dozen 
more 4 

And high up in 
Rilly В. 

While Vernon Sid.“ Come on, Signoro, say this after 
me." 


the air they tossed the hay les 


“I am a silly as.” Then "smack" the ceiling 
Billy hit: 

Не said he ках а silly ass. then did another flit. 

They made poor Bill renounce his Esperanto once 
for all, 

While all the time he rose and fell just like a rubber 


ball. 


When Vernon, Slynn & Co. had done, they left him 
there alone, 

With sundry bumps and bruises, and an ache in every 
bone. 

He only parted from his Esperanto with a wrench. 

But Monsieur Berlet says that now “ Il est {тёз bon“ 
at French. 

WILLIAM TRANTER. 
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A REMARKABLE CHURCH IN A 
CRICK.ET-FPIELD. 


THE Giggleswick Grammar School boys have a 
remarkable chapel. ‘Travellers to Scothind by the 
Midland line, when passing through settle, never fail 
to be arrested by the novel and Continental-looking 
new building, seen away across the fields, standing 
isolated on a piece of rock land, and the invariable 
question is asked from others in the compartment, 
* What is it?“ As a rule the passenger, unless he is 
alighting at Settle, must be content to have his qu- 
tion unanswered, for few people. except those living 
in the neighbourhood, could answer it. If it were a 
building possessing the stvle of some familiar form of 
English architecture, such ах a church or a castle or 
а hall, the question would never be asked, but one 
does not expect to see such a splendid. and foreien- 
looking fabric standing alone in the fields of a pretty 
rural district ; hence the inquiry is quite natural. 


[Photo by W. Н. KNOWLES, Blackburn. 


As a matter of fact this beautiful new building ts 
‘a church, or rather a chapel ; it is, in short, the mag- 
nificent chapel of the Giggleswick Grammar School, 
and has been built and presented at а сокі of 30,0001. 
by Mr. Waiter Morrison (formerly М.Р. for Skipton), 
a munificent Governor of the school. 

This unique building stands on а rock at one end 
of the cricket-field, and overlooks the lovely scenery 
for which Giggleswick is noted. The massive character 
of the structure, the splendid finish given to every 
part, at once excite the observer's admiration, for one 
is quite unaccustomed to seeing а domed church on 
& cricket-field, апа the natives thought they were 
building a heathen temple ! 


CHEERY WORDS BY AN OLD 
“ B.O.P."-ITE. 


FROM Cheshire an Old Boy writes :—‘ It has long 
been my intention to write and congratulate you on 
the noble work you have done for more than a genera- 
tion now in providing the youth of this country with 

a magazine that has no superior, if equal, in the 
world. 

* The high moral tone that pervaded the first volume 
of the ‘ Boy's Own Paper’ I am glad to see still 
continues, and the literature provided is just as whole- 
зоте and pure. 

„When I tell you, sir, that I nave been an ardent 
supporter of yours since the very first number, you 
will judge that I am somewhat an Old Boy,“ but 
I am, even now, quite as enthusiastic a reader as ever 
of the dear old “ B. O..“ 

“The long line of volumes that adorn my shelves 
T look upon as among my choicest possessions. They 
have been very helpful to me. I look upon each as 

‚в personal friend, and many, many happy hours have 
I spent in their company, and I hope that my own 
boys (who are already beginning to take an interest 
in them) will revel in their contents for many years 
to come. 

** To you, who have been the means of giving all this 
pleasure and enjoyment, I am deeply grateful, and 
ad you may long be spared to continue the good 
‘wor. ые” 


Boys Own Paper. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


“My LADY BELLAMY.” A story of adventure. 
By Dorothea Moore. 5s. (James Nisbet & Co.) [A 
romantic story of troublous times that giris will 
appreciate even more than boys.] 


ج 


A GOOD JOKE. 


A LIVERPOOL reader writes to un: A boy of our 
school entered a newsavent’s and asked for the week's 
t Boy's Own Paper. As he was coming out with it, he 
dropped it quite accidentally into а pool of water; 
but as he picked it up. wet through, һе langhingly 
exclaimed, Never mind, it doesn’t make much dif- 
ference, because there ii never u dry page in it. 


eM» 


B. O. P.“ 


„K. S. D.“ WRITES to us from Chatswood, Sydney ; 
* Herewith I enclose a photo which may be of in- 
terest to you; bv studving the foreground you will 
Observe that the subject. under discussion is the 


“О.Р The photograph was taken at a place named 
Bay, 


Patonga Reach (Broken J. S. W.), where we 


JONES’S LOCKER. 


THE author writes : °“ Chancing to look into my loaz 
on returning to school this term, I found as follows: 

* Some footer boota, a brush and comb, 

Some creeping spiders quite at home, 

A knife—well! anything but sharp, 

A box of paints, an old jew's harp, 

A fountain pen without a nib, 

A worn-out cap, a Latin crib, 

A smell enouzh to make one squirm, 

Some sweets left over from last term, 

Some fishing tackle rarely uxed, 

Some ' B.O.P.'s" full well perused, 

A bunch of keys, nome pigeon rings, 

And sundry other little things, 

Some antiquated rules of socker. 

Formed the contenu of Jones's locker. 


* HAROLD C. JONES.” 


a 


IN THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 


Patonca, ак we can get there in a couple of Lo: 
from home; we have our poles all cut ready, (оз: 
away in the scrub from last time, and easily тх | 
the tent by starlizclit. The beauty of the plv s 
that you are never molested—nobody ever come f 
tiat way—the nearest. place being а tishern.a:3 


The * B.O.P." in the Australian Bush. 


camped last November to celebrate ' King's Birth- 
day. Though November is usually about the best 
time of the year for camping, this particular time 
it was wet—in fact, the photo was taken in a slight 
drizzle, just when the sun was turned on for a few 
moments. 

" We almost always, when on boliday, make for 


SU. 


EXTRA XMAS М 


now on sale- price 


away. 

* My elder brothers have been taking the B. O. P. 
in for years—commenced, I think, in '98; built a 
canvas boat, installed electric bella and various ot»: 
things by its help. It is the paper of the Australias 
schoolboy, without a doubt.”’ 


camp at the other end of the beach, over a | 
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The Boy's Own Paper. 


An Encounter with an Angokok. 


2s 1 you were not in the water?" 
queried Dick, breathlessly. 

“Т did not know where I was," returned 
Uncle Bernard, taking a long pull at his 
pipe. My wits were clean gone." 

" And what was it which had knocked 
them out of you ? " asked Ted, following up 
his brother's question. 

That I did not know until afterwards,’ 
responded he, with his pipe well alight again. 
When I came to myself I was laid upon a 
pile of soft furs. Over my head was the low 
rounded roof of an iglo.” 

An iglo! What's that?” interrupted 
Ted. 

Oh! stop it." said Dick. 
get on with the story.” 

" But what is it ? persisted Ted. 

Don't you know, you ignoramus ? " 
answered his younger brother. impatiently. 
It's one of those Eskimo bechives built 
of ice and snow. with a low-down doorway 
for them to crawl through, hardly big 
enough for a good-sized cat. Now, uncle.” 

`* А fair description, Dick, except for the 
cat.” laughed the narrator. The low- 
down doorway is a bit bigger than that or 
they would never have been able to drag me 
through," and he expanded himself to the 
full accommodation of the roomy arm-chair. 
* A tidy large cat could follow where I, or a 
rotund Eskimo, had led the way. But there 
I was in the iglo, with a couch of comfortable 
furs beneath me, and a pain in my head 
which explained sufficiently the sudden 
scattering of my senses. My whole body, 
too, was one great ache. I might have been 
pounded by the hammer of Thor. And, oh! 
how close the place was! The opening was 
blocked up, and a blubber-fed lamp. on a 
bracket over my head, almost sickened me 
with its offensive fumes.” 

Was it the iglo of the angokok ?” put 
in Dick. 

“ There!” exclaimed Ted. 
terrupting now ? ” 

I only wanted to know.” pleaded Dick. 

“ Which shows that there's six of one 
and half & dozen of the other." said Uncle 
Bernard. No. It wasn't the iglo of the 
angokok. I made his acquaintance later. 
I was all alone, во far as I could see by the 
vile burning of the blubber; then, dimly 
visible on the other side of the iglo—if there 
is another side to a circle—I beheld, stretched 
upon the ground, and so below me, which 
accounts for the fact that I did not discover 
it sooner, a form carefully covered over and 
perfectly motionless. 

“ I found myself gazing at it without 
realising what it was. Gradually, however, 
the shape of it impressed me, and I shook 
off my dream-like torpor and tried to rise ; 
but [ was weaker than I thought, and my 
head was lifting and throbbing as if the 
skull were too narrow for my brains. I 
almost fainted with the effort. The pain 
increased. І had to bite my nether lip hard 
and to summon all I had left of an enfeebled 
will power to save myself from another 
swoon. І simply could not allow myself to 
go off again, with that still form before me, 
until I had lifted the concealing blanket 
and confirmed the fear that began to creep 
into my heart. 

"It was fear. I am not ashamed to 
confess it. And yct, I know now. and I 
inust have known then, that, if my surmise 
were correct, it could not harm me. I had 


U 


* Let uncle 


“ Who's in- 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 
Author of “In Quest of the Golden Eagle.” etc. 
(Illustrated by ALPRED PEARSE.) 


PART II. 


more to fear from thc living than from the 
dead. The wrestle with the storm had 
exhausted me. The blow upon the head 
had set my nerves on edge. I could scarcely 
move, and the silent shape of the other 
dread occunant of the iglo exercised over me 
a kind of f.scination [ must see it. I was 
nearly sure already what it was, but I must 
sce it: and so I lay still and breathed evenly 
and gathered the remnant of my strength 
together, and, when I had recovered some- 
what, I rolled from my couch and crept 
towards it and softly drew back the blanket. 
It was a corpse." 

“Oh!” exclaimed Dick, with a shudder. 

" How had it got there?” asked Ted, 
with wide staring eyes. 

The clicking of the mother's needles 
stopped for a moment, and she lifted her 
gentle face in expectation of the answer. 

* Probably died where it was," resumed 
Uncle Bernard. ‘ The face was that of a 
young man, very much wasted, the cheek- 
bones and the jaw prominent, and the eves 
sunken, not with hunger, however, but with 
that desolating scourge of the Eskimos— 
consumption. The skin had faded to a pale 
vellow. It was not yet rigid, nor had the 
limbs grown quite cold. The puzzle to me 
was why I had been carried into a dead 
man’s iglo.“ 

Perhaps they thought you were dead." 
suggested Ted. 

That was my own idea," said Uncle 
Bernard. because they had blocked up the 
entrance and left me behind with so quiet 
a companion, and во inoffensive and 
harmless а companion, too. But the idea 
was soon dispelled by the advent of a group 
of Eskimos, accompanied by their evil 
adviser, the angokok. 

“When I turned to creep back to my 
couch I was again overcome. The effort I 
had made, and the sight of the dead man's 
face, and the smell of the bubbling blubber, 
brought on an attack of nausea, and I sank 
under it into complete unconsciousness. I 
recovered to find myself once more upon the 
furs. A cloud of visionary faces bending 
over me resolved themselves into living 
men. 

They were more concerned apparently 
about the appearance of my clothes than 
by my needy physical condition. My long, 
close-fitting coat, fur-lined and warm, which 
had protected me splendidly notwithstanding 
its outward dampness, had been thrown 
back, and they were suspiciously inspecting 
my vest and trousers and boots, with many 
signs of disapproval. They grunted across 
me, and pointed at me, and picked from me 
tiny flecks of eider-down which I had 
buttoned in as I ran for the kayak. The 
spotted soil of the island still clung to my 
boots, for, crouched in the kayak, the snow 
had not reached them, nor could the water, 
if I had been in it, have washed it away. 
There it was. plain to be seen ; and somehow 
—how I could not make out—it seemed to 
condemn me in the еуез of these inquisitive 
Eskimos. 

The atmosphere, already very oppres- 
sive. was further poisoned by the breath 
of my unwelcome visitors. І was nearly 
suffocated by the noxious heaviness of it as 
they hung so closely over me. I half raised 
myself and spread out my arms in an 
ineffectual effort to push them away. The 
ugliest among them, their leader, the 


angokok. placed his big hand upon my chest 
and forced me back upon the furs. I was 
surprised, not only at the ease with which he 
did it, but that he should do it at all. for the 
Eskimos, as a rule, are not unfriendly. 
Their hospitality is proverbial. Their good 
nature seldom fails. The inimical attitude 
of these men mystified me. There was a 
vindictive gleam in the piggish eyes of the 
angokok which. weak as I was, set me on my 
guard against him. 

They withdrew to a part of the iglo as far 
away from me as they could get and entered 
into an animated discussion in tones so low 
that I could glean nothing from them. 1% 
was а relief to me to see them at a distance; 
I could breathe better. but even then the 
atmosphere was fetid, and the nausea 
threatened to return; still, I would have 
borne it if only I could have succeeded m 
overhearing the purport of their talk. The 
lead was taken by the angokok. I was 
certain that his intentions were evil. The 
others evidently required strenuous per- 
suasion to be brought over to his view. 
When he had finished bis task. and they all 
appeared to be of the same mind, they crept 
out one by one, the angokok last, closing the 
aperture behind him with a large stone, or a 
block of ice, and again I was left alone with 
tlie quiet dead. 

" In utter weariness, and possibly from 
lack of food, I must have swooned or slept 
—which I know not—only when I struggled 
back to consciousness there was a man beside 
me, an Eskimo, deftly trimming the sputter- 
ing wick and replenishing the fading lamp 
with fresh blubber. The aperture was 
closed, just as the angokok had left it, so the 
man, whoever he was, had entered secretly. 
As soon as he saw I was awake he placed his 
finger on his lips and glanced cautiously 
toward the door. А slow smile softened his 
heavy features and a kindly gleam shot from 
his narrow eyes; апа, assured by these, mv 
heart grew lighter, and 1 regarded him as a 
friend. 

am Nicodemus Zebedee,’ he whis- 
pered.” 

This curious name relieved the tension. 
Dick exploded with laughter, and gave his 
elder brother a hearty dig in the ribs. Dick's 
laughter was particularly infectious. Soon 
they were all at it, the mother as merrily as 
any. 

4 There!“ said Uncle Bernard, wiping his 
eyes. that should do us good." 

Didn't you laugh at the time, uncle ? ” 
queried Dick. 

“ Well, I may have smiled," he replied. 
“ bat not at the name. You see, I wanted 
to make sure of his friendship, and, if I had 
laughed, he would have been offended. The 
name was not ridiculous to him. And it 
meant more to me than you imagine." 

^ Nicodemus Zebedee! Think of it!” 
and Dick went off into another peal. 

“What did it mean to you, uncle?" 
asked Ted. 

That the man had come into touch 
with a missionary somewhere. and that he 
was probably a Christian," returned Uncle 
Bernard. 

Was he?“ asked the mother eagerly. 

" Yes. But before I knew it," he made 
answer. while as yet it was only a surmise, 
nope sprang up within me. and I saw in the 
help of Nicodemus Zebedee the chance of 
outwitting the angokok. I didn't feel like 
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laughing at his name—not I. Nor would 
Dick, Ill warrant, if he had been їп my 
place. 

“ So I smiled, not at the name, but in 
return for the smile he had given me. 

Are you better? he asked. 

„Much. thank you,’ I replied. ‘ But 
how came І here ? 

1 will tell you,’ said he, but first you 
must have some food.’ 

* He had brought a supply of seal’s flesh 
with him, and a slice of frozen fish. With 
these and a mess of blubber he prepared, 
over the lamp, an oily decoction which I 
did my best to swallow; but ugh!—it was 
enough to turn the stomach of a grizzly. I 

ped it down, however, and it revived me. 
Vhen the fish was caught I know not, nor 
how long the flesh had been drving. but they 
were both decidedly high, and the blubber 
added quite markedly to their exalted 
flavour. When the decoction had dis- 
appeared, with a wry face, I fear, he patted 
me approvingly on the back." 

* Nicodemus Zebedee ! ’ exclaimed Dick, 
and indulged again in ringing laughter. 

" Take no notice of him, uncle," inter- 
posed Ted, but joining in the laughter 
nevertheless. Tell us what he said." 

" Who? The Eskimo? He said some 
Strange things. I suggested that cider 
would have made a better stew than that he 
had given me, and immediately he became 
very grave. 

Eider! That is the trouble,’ said he. 
° But let me look at your head.’ He 
examined it carefully, pressed the lips of the 
jagged wound together, plastered it plenti- 
fully with seal blubber, and bound it up with 
a strip of the softest reindeer skin. I began 
to feel considerably better. 

It's a nasty cut,’ I remarked. 

" * Yes,’ said he, and, returning to my first 
question, and in explanation of the wound, 
he continued. The kayak was driven ashore. 
You were thrown out, and struck your head 
against the sharp edge of the ice. It cuts 
55 a knife. We saw you, and brought you 

ere.’ 

“ But why to a dead man’s iglo ? ’ and T 
glanced at the still form only a few feet away. 

The eider-down was оп you. and your 
fcet were spotted with the defiling soil,' 
replied he. ‘You had been among the 
eiders.“ 

“< Well, what of that?’ I asked, sur- 
prised, and failing to understand him. 
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“< The eiders are taboo,’ said he. When 
a man dies they are always taboo for three 
whole days. That is thc heathen custom of 
the Eskimos. But I am not heathen. [ат 
Chris'ian, baptised by missionary, Nico- 
demus Zebedee. And so I come to you and 
bring you food and dress your wound. You 
are taboo because of the eiders. So the 
pone sav. But to me you are not taboo. 

(ou are one brother to me, and I fear not.’ 

"' You came secretly to help me?’ 
said I. 

** ! Secretly,’ he repeated; not because I 
dread taboo, but because, if the people know 
it, and the angokok, they stop me.' 

For three whole days, you say,’ I went 
on, * and all that time they would kcep me 
without food and my wound uncared for! 
It is monstrous. I couldn't have survived. 
Two dead men would be found in the iglo.’ 

“< Yes, two,’ replied he. That is what 
the angokok desires.’ 

"Why?" 

““ To appease the innua of the eiders.' 
said he, ‘ the spirit that dwells in them, and 
to turn its anger away from the Eskimos, 
else, the angokok believes, and the people 
too, there will be further deaths.’ 

* * Do you believe it? 

“ ‘No!’ he answered decisively. ' There is 
no innua of the eider& The only innua is 
the loving spirit of the good Lord Jesu, who 
is the Lord of the eiders, and the Lord of all. 
His spirit is not the spirit of death, but the 
spirit of life. And there is no taboo except 
the taboo of evil.’ : 

** © Where did you learn all this? I asked, 
in great amazement. It was not only the 
thought, but the manner in which he 
expressed it, which surprised me. 

From the missionary, he replied, 
* across the sea, and he sent me here to tell 
these things to my people. But the angokok 
opposes me, and persuades the people to 
keep to their foolish customs and to their 
false beliefs.’ 

„In three days,’ said I, after musing 
awhile, ‘the taboo will be withdrawn and 
I shall be free.’ 

Not in three days—in two.“ answered 
he, ‘fcr one is gone. If you are strong 
enough, and I can save you, you will be frec.' 

And if not Ys 

“< The angokok will kill you.’ 

* Kill me!’ I exclaimed, taken aback b 
the bald statement, spoken, too, with suc 
conviction. *' What for? 

(u be concluded.) 
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‘As an offering to the innua of the 
eiders,’ said he. ‘He must kill me first. 
Only over my body. if it should come to that, 
will he be able to get at you. But I will 
nurse you. Youshalleat. And. to-morrow, 
we may steal away.’ 

" * Nicodemus '—and he was pleased that 
I used his name—' І have friends, two 
trappers, Leng and Leroy, on this side the 
Maguse. The shelters are close to the 
estuary. Could you reach them and explain 
my situation, and ask them to come to my 
rescue ? ' 

His face brightened, and the light of the 
lamp danced in the slits of his narrow dark 
eyes. It was very improbable that by the 
morrow I could have recovered sufficiently, 
even with his assistance, to leave the iglo 
and to elude the pursuit of the angokok and 
his men; but the appearance of Leng and 
Leroy would put quite another face upon the 
matter, They would come prepared for 
any emergency, and give the angokok his 
deserts if he attempted to proceed to 
extremes. 

„I will ро,’ said Nicodemus, ' and bring 
them. We shall arrive in time. Here is 
your food. You will be able to prepare it 
if you are careful not to move about too 
much. Do not displace the bandage on 
your head. You are not afraid of the dead 
man—no! He cannot harm vou. And the 
living—they will not come till the darkness 
falls to-morrow. You may expect the 
angokok then, and those who follow him. 
He will pretend to consult the tornak. the 
familiar spirits who are supposed to direct 
him in his evil work, and you will hear 
horrible yells and bloodcurdling groans, 
and he may go so far as to threaten you. 
But wait. Your friends will be with you 
before he can strike. And now farewell till 
I see you to-morrow.’ 

“The furs at my feet concealed an 
aperture of which till then I was not aware. 
The aperture was the entrance to a little 
tunnel through the snow, and curving under 
the wall of the iglo. He had made it himself 
in order to reach and serve те. It was only 
just wide enough to admit his well-clad body. 
I watched him wriggle out of sight, and heard 
the soft swishing sound of his retreat grow 
fainter; then I pushed the concealing furs 
back again over the secret exit, and settled 
down, in the oppressive silence, with the 
dead man for company, to wait for the 
coming of my friends.“ 
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HE day following passed as had the pre- 
ceding day. No further news reached 
the dwellers at Willow Dean. Giles had 
hoped for a meesage from Rachel, but there 
was none, and at that he was angry. Had 
she forgotten him, or did she think him во 
great a craven that he would remain for ever 
& prisoner ? He would saddle his horse and 
ride out upon the high road in the scorn of 
consequences. She should learn that others 
beside the  Penderells were courageous 
enough $o claim the rights of freemen to use 
the highway, however many disputed it. 
It was a foolish anger, seeing that Rachel 
had done what she did to save him from 


CHAPTER XIIL— THE BONFIRE. 


danger, and that it surely was not her fault 
that he found himself surrounded by enemies. 
But at the moment he war incapable of 
taking a just view of things. On the oon- 
trary, he was resentful and reckless. То 
fight even against odds were better than to 
remain а prisoner in his home and cut off 
from all knowledge of what was happening 
outside. 

His father, however, forbade him to leave 
the precincts of Willow Dean. 

“ We are but a small garrison at the best.“ 
he said, * and while danger lasts we can ill 
spare anyone.” 


And although Giles pleaded to be allowed 


to reconnoitre the highways, the older там 
was firm in his refusal. 

“ Every hour that passes makes the danger 
the farther off," he explained. Time is 
on our side. Wait until their passions cool. 
Soon they will be more concerned to save 
their own lives than to destroy ours. Reck- 
lessness is not the best part of courage. and 
many а battle has been won by waiting. 
Though I be now but & maimed soldier, 
there are those who will not forget me, and 
if the misguided folk here shout loudly they 
will bring us aid all the sooner.” 

“I have heard no shouting, but only a 
great silence about. as if all the folk were 
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dead," Giles answered, “апа if I go not 
&broad, as I am used to do, then it wil] be 
said that I am a craven and that I fear to 
look honest men in the face If I crouch 
behind stone walls and shun the highways 
how shall men think of me? I pray you 
give me leave to go forth for your own 
honour as well as for mine, 30 that it be not 
said that Reuben Merton's son hid himself 
at the first scent of danger. I have done 
your bidding till now; till now I have 
ploughed the fields and reaped the corn. 
Was I born to wear out my life thus with my 
ears closod to the trumpet of battle ? You 
are a soldier and I a soldier's son: is it meet 
that I should lurk in hiding if the winds but 
whisper of danger ? Give me leave to go 
hence, for I am shamed to the uttermost. 
You—you have won a name for valour ; 
none doubts it. whether you go or stay. But 
with me it is otherwise. My spurs are yet 
to win, and yet—and yet а 

He broke otf, his passion choking him. 

Something of that passion glowed in 
Reuben Merton's face. The words “a 
soldiers воп " had touched his heart and 
kindled his pride. For the moment all 
disagreements were forgotten. 

He laid hia hand on his son's arm. 

A brave man can afford to contemn the 
judgments of the ignorant,” he said with an 
unwonted tenderness, “ and if I bid you to 
remain to protect vour mother and your 
home, which depend on you and an old man, 
crippled in all but heart, what answer would 
you give? 

“ The same answer that I have given 
before, but witha greater willingness," Giles 
answered, with a sob in his throat; '' but 
'tis strange and hard to be kept a prisoner 
when the highways are free to every churl.“ 

Ha ve patience, lad: soon they will be so 
to you also. If 1 had but a score of honest 
men at my back, not а hundred, nay, nor 
five hundred, should stand between me and 
Cray, Reuben returned. Ha ve patience, 
lad: time is on our side and life is better than 
death, so it be kept with honour." 

But Giles had no mind to take the field 
against the farm hands who shouted for the 
King; it grieved him rather that he might 
not be amongst them, crying, “ Death to all 
traitors!” a thing. of course, impossible ав 
things were, since the name“ traitor " would 
have included his own father. 
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So Reuben Merton’s words chilled hin 
unreasoning anger against Rachel Penderell. 
If he could not or would not shout for the 
King, then for the time at least he must keep 
away from those who did. That was in 
reason. Of a necessity his loyalty was 
divided betwixt the King's cause—for even 
if the King were dead his cause still lived— 
and his duty to his father. 

“JI will remain as vou wish," he answered, 
and began straightway thinking of Hachel 
Penderell, and wondering what she did and 
if she thought of him at all in the turmoil 
of their present troubles. 

As the light faded and darkness was 
creeping over the place Matt Baldwin 
hastened from his watch to tell them that 
north of Willow Dean, and on the hill that 
lies between it and Boscobel, a great light 
had suddenly flared up into the sky. 

Giles ran to the gate and looked out. It 
was true enough. Over towards Boscobel a 
great light. duskv red. shone like a furnace. 
For an instant his heart smote him. Was 
Boscobel House in flames, and was some 
malign fate then utterly destroving the 
King’s cause ? He thought of saddling his 
horse and riding straight way to Boscobel to 
render what assistance he might. As he 
turned, his father came slowly down the 
path, and, gripping his son's arm, gazed out 
over the fields to where the light shone. 

What do you make of it? asked Giles 
breathlessly. Is it a house a-fire 7” 

Reuben Merton continued to gaze without 
answering. Then his face grew harder and 
grimmer. 

“ "Tis no house a-fire. lad, since there is 
no house on Firtree Hill," he answered at 
length; but if my old eyes deceive me not 
‘tis a bonfire set in triumph, for what cause 
I know not." 

The Натев rose higher and higher till al] 
the country round was illumined. At one 
time it seemed as if the woods about Boscobel 
had been set aflame; yet the fire did not 
spread, but was confined to the crest of the 
hill. After a time the fla mes died down and 
left but a crimson glare on the sky. 

Merton was much perplexed by the sight. 
Was it a signal, and if so to what purpose ? 
If the King's army were utterlv destroved, 
what need was there of signalling ? and if it 
were not & signal, what could it be, since 
the country folk were little likely to raise а 
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bonfire in honour of the victory of the 
Parliament ? 

Giles was eager to set out for the hill and 
learn the cause of the fire, but Merton would 
not consent to his going. 

At last it was agreed to send Matt Bald win, 
since none had ill will against him, and his 
absence would not sensibly weaken the 
defence of Willow Dean, if it were attacked. 

Baldwin himself was ready enough to go, 
for he had found it a dull business to keep 
watch when none came to satisfy his 
curiosity; and though Mrs. Merton pleaded 
that they should wait till the morning, 
Merton was too impatient of news to agree. 

*“ He will be safe enough,” he explained, 

since all his life he has been а man of peace 
and has never shouted either for or against 
the King. Let him go. We shall sleep all 
the sounder when we learn who have lighted 
the bontire and for what purpose. 

But as it happened none slept that night 
at Willow Dean. After а couple of hours 
Baldwin returned more dead than alive. 
For a time all had gone well with him, and 
he had mingled freely with the peasanta, 
until at last one had recognised him and cried 
out on himforaspy. Whereupon a number 
had set upon him, and would have killed 
him had not William Penderell come upon 
the scene and rescued him. When he got 
free he had run faster than he had ever run 
in his life, for he was scared out of his wits. 

No occupied was Baldwin with his own 
troubles and the danger through which he 
had passed, that he forgot the object of his 
Journey, to ascertain the reason for the 
bonfire. 

Is that all you can tell из?” Merton 
asked, being in truth somewhat grimly 
amused at the account of Baldwin's ad ven- 
tures. * Then itwas out of pure wantonness 
that the silly dolts lighted the bontire ? ”’ 

`* Nay, nay, that it was not," exclaimed 
Baldwin. They made the bonfire on Fir- 
tree Hill out of joy because the King had 
escaped safe from Worcester.“ 

Baldwin's words fell like a thunderbolt 
on the cars of his listeners. A heavy cloud 
settled оп Reuben's brow, but Giles's eyes 
sparkled, and he had much ado to refrain 
from shouting in his joy, Long live the 
King!“ whilst his mother with folded hands 
murmured a prayer for the King's continued 
safety. 
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THE LANTERN-BEARERS: 


STORY OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


= Dess you see it, Rorie? Look, down on 

the beach there, in front of the big 
rock that the whale threw over. No, not 
there, you blind bat! (You should wear 
horn spectacles like Colin.) There, by that 
reddish spray of sea-weed. It’s black, and 
it looks like a box or something.” 

It was Fiongal who spoke. We had barely 
recovered from the advent and departure 
of Colin's " great feesh," and here were 
Fiongal’s sharp eyes ferreting out another 
item to keep our emotions agog. 

"I see it!" I cried, trembling with 
excitement. 


The object referred to, which lay in the lip 
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CHAPTER XI.—THE OILSKIN PACKAGE. 


of the tide, fixed my gaze with а sort of 
uncanny fascination. It wasn’t the first 
time, as I was well aware, that I had set 
eyes on the thing. But the last time I had 
seen it—where was that? At the bottom 
of the sea, of course, under ten feet of water. 
How, then, came it there on the beach, in 
the lip of the tide, a dozen yards or more from 
its former resting-place ? Had the storm 
washed it thither ?—or—why, surely our 
friend the whale hadn't flicked it ashore with 
its tail? Oh, that was altogether too 
absurd, and yet—I believe to this day 
that the whale's tail-flicking theory is the 
true опе! 


** It's а box, I'm sure," said Fiongal, who 
was on her knees, peering over the edge of 
the Knowe. * And do you know what I 
think, Rorie McFoy ?—I think it has come 
from the schooner that was wrecked.” 

“ Well, I'm going to see," I muttered, and, 
catching hold of & tuft of grass, I swung 
myself down the seaward face of the 
declivity. My journey to the bottom was 
a most rapid one. Taking a false step 
(Rone McFoy's a poor climber, I fear). I fell 
sideways and rolled over and over like а sack 
of potatoes, thumping on to the sandy beach 
with most of the breath knocked out of my 
body. —Excitement, however, rendered this 
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mishap of little moment, though I did feel 
a momentary resentment against Fiongal, 
who was looking down at me, and who fell 
to giggling like a silly Sassenach schoolgirl. 

„Just you wait, siree ! " I said savagely, 
shaking my fist at her. When I get up 
again I'll punch your head! 

* Oh, you needn't trouble to come up to 
do that, Rorie lad," she answered sweetly, 
poking her knickerbockered legs over the 
brink. ''I'm coming down myself.“ 

“ You'd better watch," I cried warningly. 
“ You'll come kerwollop ! " 

Not I," she said in a superior tone of 
voice. I can look out. I'm not а mole." 

All the same, she did come " kerwollop," 
and if she hadn't had me at the bottom to 
fall on, it's not poking an inquisitive Grecian 
nose over my shoulder she'd be this very 
minute, to find out what my pen is saying 
about her, for that same nose would have 
come in such sharp contact with terra firma 
that its pure Grecian poise would have been 
for ever destroyed, and have become nothing 
more nor less than that of а common, vulgar 
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i Oh, I'm most awfully sorry, Rorie! I 
didn’t mean to fall on you like that! I 
really didn't! Have I hurt you much, you 
poor thing? 

* Poor thing yourself ! " I growled, rising 
and scraping the wet sand from my clothes. 
“ There you go! There you go! Just like 
& clumsy, lubberly, mammy's pet of a girl. 
Coming down on s man like a ton of 
bricks, and then calling him ‘a poor thing.’ 
Disgusting ! " 

But Fiongal didn't sto 
“ growls.” She darted down to the spot 
where lay the oilskin package. I followed 
hard at her heels. We came upon it 
together. It lay, as I have said, in the lip 
of the tide, and it was quite awash at every 
seventh wave. (You'll notice, if you watch 
the sea carefully, that every seventh wave 
is much larger than the others.) 

We hung over the thing for & time, hardly 
caring to touch it. 

When I at last knelt down and lifted it, 
Colin Gabbart had joined us, and stood, 
holding an extinguished lantern in each 
hand, an interested spectator. 

The package was rather heavy. In 
raising it I had to use both hands. The 
black oilskin that enwrapped it was neatly 
sewn round the edges, forming а perfect 
envelope. I stepped out of the water and 
put the thing down on а broad flat stone. 
eyeing it speculatively as I fumbled in my 
trouser pockets for my clasp-knife. Of 
course I couldn't find the knife. That's 
always the way when you want a thing 
specially. Just you have no earthly use for 
cutlery and here's a thousand bright blades 
flashing around you— gullies,” ** snicker- 
snees," “ case," and table "—all sorts and 
sizes; but just you want one miserable little 
clasp one very badly and—hey presto !—the 
whole jing-bang have vanished! That's 
always the way; you don’t need Rorie 
McFoy to tell you that. Then I remembered 
I was wearing Colin Gabbart’s old panta- 
loons, and, calling myself all the chuckle- 
headed idiots under the sun, Fiongal," I 
cried, ** hand over my akene-occle."' 

Hand over your what ? " 

„Knife.“ 

“ОҺ!” And she began olawing round 
at the back of her knickers, for she hadn't 
got the hang of the things yet, and those 
were the days when ladies had their pockets 
in the rear. (They don't have pockets at 
all now, I believe.) 

I had to go to her assistance and lug out 
the knife myself, after which I fell tooth and 
nail on the package, ripping its covering 
from end to end. 

The others watched breathlessly. Remov- 
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ing the oilskin partly I came on some strips 
of a heavy metal which had all the appear- 
ance of lead, and which had been stitched 
to the outer covering with the obvious 
purpose of weighing the package down and 
preventing it from floating. Throwing 
aside these, I disclosed an oblong tin box 
plainly japanned in brown. It was a 
common enough looking box, but on the top 
I noticed the Lion and Unicorn ramped in 
gold veneer, supporting that familiar motto, 
Honi soit qui mal y pense. My heart beat 
quicker when I saw this I fingered the box 
nervously whilst cutting its oilskin cloak 
entirely away. Опе of its sides (the side on 
which was the keyhole) had been bashed in 
—whether before its immersion in the waves 
or after was impossible to tell; but its lock, 
as I speedily found, had been rendered 
useless. 

" Why!” I said in a low whisper. “ the 
thing's open ! " 

Click! Back went the lid, and we three 
jostled each other as we bent over to see the 
contentas. 

There was precious little to see—at first 
sight. Only a sheaf of papers covered with 
incomprehensible dots and dashes and 
figures in purplishink. Each separate sheet, 
however, had the same cognisance as that on 
the box—the Lion and Unicorn, etc.—and 
this made them look rather important in my 
eyes. They were quite damp from the water 
the box had taken in, and though I handled 
them carefully, one of them tore right across 
as I lifted it. 

The papers removed, we came on other, 
and to all appearances more valuable gear. 
Two chamois-leather bags of fair size nestled 
together—bags which, when poked with the 
finger, gave forth an unmistakable chink. 

i " Money ! " said Fiongal, smacking her 
ips. 

“ Siller ! " cried Colin, with staring eyes. 

It wascertainly money. English sovereigns 
they proved to be—about а hundred in each 
bag. Below this little Golconda were more 
papers, but not at all like the others: these 
were flimsy sheets, each with a beautiful 
engraving on its face—banknotes, in fact, 
for amounts ranging from five to thirty 
pounds. 

" Oh, did you ever!" my henchman 
ejaculated. “ Oh, Rorie, lad, what a sight 
o'money! Why, it's like a story book! It's 
like the Forty Thieves.” 

" Yes," I grunted; but let's be cool; 
let’s be business-like. Riches are deceitful. 
especially when you haven’t counted them.”’ 

" Puir lad !" said Colin, becoming very 
grave all at once, and addressing, as it were, 
a rouleau of gold in his palm. “ Puir lad! 

“ Eh ? ” I ejaculated, knitting my brows. 
“What are you ‘pusr lad-ing' about, 
Colin ? " 

“I’m thinking, Master Rorie,“ he answered, 
“ that this siller belanged to a sailor lad in 
yon schooner. It was his fortune, belike: 
his hard-won earnings. Mony a time he 
risked his life for ’t. A heap o’ siller it is, 
but, lad, lad, all the siller in the world ll no’ 
bring him back the priceless boon he’s lost ! 
He lies below water yonder, and what’s this 
thing to him now that he wrought so hard 
for? What's siller to him now ? " 

I thought of the clammy touch of the man's 
leg bone, and could not suppress а shudder. 

* Don't talk so, Colin," I entreated, and 
turned my back on the box with а quick 
movement; repelled from it, though know- 
ing full well that it hadn't come from the 
оос: at all but from my guardian's 
yacht, the T'riton. 

All around was the quick pulse of life. 
Out to sea а school of porpoise were at their 
gambols, leaping and ae merrily ; 
numberless birds darted here and there over 
us, or perched on the rocks, screaming and 
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twittering; the rain had cleared, leaving 
blue patches of sky, fringed with moving 
pink clouds, amid which the fierce yellow 
sun blazed westward into the tumbling blue 
of the sparkling ocean—an ocean of tiny 
wavelets dancing and glittering, but all 
swayed in one direction by a grand solemn 
swell that slowly rolled from east to west, 
like the measured breathing of some world- 
supporting monster, and on its surface, 
miles away, our friend the whale in act of 
gpouting. 

How much dross does money seem with 
such a picture in one's eye ! 

" Dea cerle ! burst out Fiongal just then, 
with a wild skirl in her voice. Rorie! 
Rorie! Here's something else in the box 
that you haven't noticed. Look at this!” 

I wheeled round, and instantly fell back a 
Btep or two, almost dazzled by something 
that she held out in the hollow of her hand. 
I had never before seen such a blaze of fiery 
light, so intensely concentrated. I guessed 
at once that it was a gem of some sort, but 
it was а time before I could bring my eyes 
to regard it closely. In size and shape it 
resembled a hazel-nut. It was certainly not 
larger than the average hazel-nut. But the 
size was nothing: it was the marvellous fire 
in the heart of the stone that struck the eye 
and chained the imagination. And this 
fiery heart seethed and shifted continually, 
veia deeper depths of fire and an angry 
ight. 

The jewel, in fact, glowed with the energy 
of a living coal, emitting rays of green and 
yellow interspersed with flashes of bright 
blue and deep red, whilst within its tiny bulk 
there seemed to lie hovering patches of every 
hue in the rainbow. 

Isn't it glorious ! ” cried the girl, shading 
her eyes from its light with one hand and 
waving it about in her other. When moved 
thus, so that the sun's rays caught it at a 
variety of les, actual life seemed to 
awaken within it. Red flames flickered over 
its surface, through which a green lakelet of 
fire winked, like a demon eye. 

The illusion was such that Fiongal dropped 
the jewel in the sand, with a faint scream, 
where it lay, burning and blazing in the 
sun. 


(To be continued.) 
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HELD AS HOSTAGES: 


THE TERRIFYING 


A 8 we groped our way to the mouth of the 

cave the cry again came up the ravine 
—to our ears wild and eerie beyond imita- 
tion. 

* It must be Tupuola ! " the men outside 
cried in chorus, and sent back the answering 
call which, with the uninitiated, might have 
passed for the cry of some strange and 
hideous night bird. 

Our hearts beat fast with joy—Tupuola s 
appearance meant our release! 

" He must have escaped," said Frank, 
* they'd never have let him go free after his 
murdering two men." 

“ Even if he had murdered half a dozen. 
I'd still be jolly glad that he has escaped." 
cried I, while Frank echoed my sentiments. 
The safety of our own heads and fingers 
touched us far more closely than Tupuola's 
defeat of justice. 

We groped our way to the front of the 
cave and looked out. It was as pitch dark 
outside as inside, save for the ghostly 
phosphorescent glimmer of the dead wood 
scattered about the ravine. We heard the 
group outside without seeing anything of 
them, until one, thrusting forward his h ad, 
showed to us by chance against the glim- 
mering trunk of a dead tree a black silhou- 
ette with protruding eves and eager parted 
lips. 

suddenly a wholesome- looking yellow 
gleam, which we knew came from a lantern 
in & man's hand, shot into the narrow field 
of our vision, and our gaolers rushed for- 
ward to meet the newcomer. Then arose 
a tine hubbub—curiously mingled cries of 
disappointment and su. prise and welcome. 

“It's not Tupuola! Oh, Geoff, it's not 
Tupuola!“ cried Frank. And we both 
felt as if we could howl outright. 

The new arrival placed his lantern on a 
big boulder. and, as he did во, its light fell 
full upon his face. My breath was taken 
away! For I saw that he was Lotu-Lotu. 
the Kanaka seaman with whom I had been 
such chums on board the Tutuila. I knew 
that Lotu would be sure to help us. бо 
very joyfully I communicated my discovery 
to Frank. 

But, for the easier understanding of things, 
perhaps, I had better explain briefly, from 
what I learned afterwards, how Lotu hap- 
pened to come there. 

He had not gone back with the Tutuila on 
her return voyage to Sydney, having been 
granted а long leave to visit his wife, who 
lived with her people in Savaii, another 
island in the Samoan group. I had known 
of his visit to Savaii and had made him 
promise that he would come and see me at 
Mr. Coltonbury's when he got back to 
Upolu. Не had only returned to Apia 
that afternoon, but as he was not going to 
his own people at the other side of the island 
until next day, he came up to Fanuaalii to 
see me. Mr. Coltonbury, who was sitting 
in the verandah with his family, told him 
to wait until Frank and I returned from some 
unknown expedition on which we had been 
away all day. While Mr. Coltonbury was 
still talking to him. a strange young Samoan 
came up and, giving the former a letter, 
went quickly away кеш: Mr. Coltonbury 
laughingly read aloud the letter—which of 
course was  Frank's—to his wife and 
daughters, and had reached the end of it 
before he and they realised that it was no 
silly hoax of ours, but a grim reality. Then 
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grief and consternation fell upon the family. 
followed by a swift exchange of alarmed 
speculations and anxious suggestions. 

lotu, standing by a silent sympathetic 
listener, heard everything. For the first 
time, too, he was made aware of the murders 
and tight at Tanugamanono on th: previous 
dav. This news touched him still more 
closely than that concerning Frank and me. 
For the assassins were his own brothers, he 
being the eldest of the foster brotherhood of 
Namu. And though his seafaring life had 
brought him so much in contact with white 
people that he had got into their way of 
looking at things, he was stili verv fond 
of all his brothers, аз they were of him. 
He was too much ashamed of his brothers’ 
evil doings to confess his relationship to the 
evildoers to Mr. Coltonbury. And when the 
latter presently rode down to Apia, in hot 
haste. he followed in his wak», almost as 
troubled and distressed in mind as Frank's 
father himsolf. 

The contents of my letter, which had duly 
reached the Chief Justice, was by the time 
Mr. Coltonbury got to Apia publie property 
among the white residents. They were in а 
state of wild indignation about what they 
called “ a most audacious and unprecedented 
native outrage upon Europeans,” and 
declared it must be met with a high hand. 
There were visits to and from the warships 
in the harbour, with many hurriedly held 
consultations and discussions of opposed 
views as to the best way of dealing with the 
situation. 

When, later on in the evening, Lotu 
timidly wavlaid Mr. Coltonbury and managed 
to yet a few words from him, he discovered 
that the authorities had arranged for the 
surprise and capture of Namu and his little 
gang in the early morning—for nothing of 
that kind could be done in the darkness— 
by a body of Marines guided by natives 
familiar with the bush in the neighbourhood 
of Tanugainanono. It was clear that no 
one, not. even Mr. Coltonbury now that his 
first alarm was over, believed that Frank 
and I were likely to have life or Jimb en- 
dangered or anything worse than a good 
scare while in Namu's hands. And con- 
sequently no more attention was being 
paid to his demands than to his threats, 
which were regarded as merely insolent 
bluff only good for scaring youngsters like 
ourselves. 

Lotu earnestly declared that he knew this 
Namu to be а queerly reckless and deter- 
inined fellow, who would keep his word and 
shoot us at sight of the Marines. But Mr. 
Coltonbury was strangely hard to persuade 
of the real gravity of the situation in which 
his only son and I stood. And he was called 
away before Lotu could say any more. 

The poor fellow did not know what to do. 
For he felt quite certain that Namu's threats 
were in dead earnest, and equally certain 
that he could never be so suddenly surprised 
in the bush by the assaulting party as to be 
prevented from killing us. But Lotu clearly 
could not make the authorities share his 
certainty. How then was he to save the 
life of ше, his young friend, and of Mr. 
Coltonbury’s son, and prevent his brothers 
from adding still more terribly to their crimes 
by the shedding of innocent blood? He 
had it! And wondered why he had not 
seen во obvious a way b-fore. He would 
go up into the bush and persuade Хаши to 
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let the bovs go. Being older than Namu, 
he had always had some intluence with him 
— unlike the other younger brothers who 
vi elded him unquestioning obedience. Тоси 
well knew the cave Frank had described in 
his letter. Indeed, it was he who had dis- 
covered it and made it known to his brothers 
when they were boys together at Tanuga- 
manono. Though there was a further dis- 
covery he had made in the cave which he had 
never communicated to his brothers, and 
which later on that night he was to call to 
mind for the salvation of Frank and me. 

Lotu had little difficulty in making his way 
through the bush and reaching his brothers, 
unscathed, by aid of the family signal call 
But his work began when he tried to beat 
into Namu's head—which was the only one 
that counted—the wickedness of his action 
towards us and its absolute uselessness for 
benetiting Tupuola or any of them. Не, 
Lotu, a staunch Mataafan and Tupuola’s 
own brother, knew that it was best to trust 
to the Government’s dealing mercifully with 
Tupuola on account of his youth and the 
feelings still running high between Mataa- 
fans and Malietoans. 

This and very much mcre that Lotu said, 
Frank, who was listening with all his ears, 
brietly translated to me in the pauses of the 
talk. But to all Lotu's arguments and 
appeals Namu turned a deaf ear. He kept 
repeating that the white chiefs in Apia must 
agree to his demands for the sake of his two 
young prisoners. 

At last, Lotu, losing patience, told Мати 
that the white chiefs laughed at his threata 
and were taking measures to march the whole 
lot of them in handcuffs down to Apia in 
the morning. 

At this Namu flew into a inightv rage and 
raid that at daybreak he would have the 
two white boys tied to a tree, and at the first 
sivht or sound of anyone coming near the 
place һе would himself shoot his prisoners 
dead. Frank and I turned cold and sick— 
we did not doubt that Namu would fulfil his 
threat. Lotu was silent for some time, and 
when he spoke again it seemed to us that he 
was washing his hands of anv further interest 
in a business he decmed hopeless. For we 
did not dream of the cunning of the simple 
Samoan. 

He said resignedly that Хати, he sup- 
posed, would take his own way, which he 
would find would be a very bad way, not 
onlv for the two innocent boys, but for Namu 
himself and Tupuola and the others. Well, 
he, Lotu. had warned him—he could do no 
more. He was very sorry for them, and very 
sorry for the poor white boys—especially for 
the one who had been so much his friend on 
board the Tutuila. He should like to speak 
with this boy, who knew not the Samoan 
tongue—to explain to him that he had tried 
to save him. 

Namu said gruffly that he could speak to 
him as much as he liked so long as he went 
no nearer the cave. Lotu's speaking to the 
boy could not harm him, Namu, especially 
as the boy would most likely be dead before 
the sun rose—thanks to the stupidity of the 
white men in Apia, who made a mock of 
Namu’s words. 

Frank had kept posting me up во quickly 
in all that was being said that I was quite 
ready with an answering hail when Lotu 
sang out in English, “ Ahoy, there, boy 
Geoff!“ 


The 


In his queer broken English he straightway 
started to tell us that he had suddenly 
remembered a way by which we could pie ا‎ 
from Namu and the death Namu would 
certainly deal out to us when the Marines 
came upon his hiding-place in the morning, 
which was close at hand. There was a way 
out of the cave we were in of which no one 
knew but himself. If we examined the big 
projecting rock at the back of the cave, we 
would find that on the left side it did not 
quite touch the ground. Lying flat on our 
faces we must squeeze ourselves under the 
rock here—the opening was only big enough 
for a boy to squeeze through—and, after 
crawling on our hands and knees for a little 
distance, we would find ourselves able to 
walk upright in a passage that ran right 
pee a spur of the mountain. After that 

rogress through this passage or tunnel 
rod d be quite easy—whben a boy he himself 
had often gone through it from one end to 
another, pleased and proud to know that the 
secret of its existence was his alone. When 
we reached the end of th» tunnel where the 
exit was screened by vegetation from the 
likelihood of discovery from the outside, 
he would be waiting to guide us down to 
“Apia. 

I cannot describe the feelings with which 
Frank and I listened as Lotu laid b fore us 
this undreamed of mode of escap>. We 
could have laughed and shouted aloud in 
our joy. But, instead, we had to pour out 
our gtatitude to Lotu in voices pitched in the 
same lugubrious key as he had used in 
speaking so as not to excite Namu's sus- 
poe concerning the kind of information 

had been conveying to me. 

Me solly Мати no send you back," he 
remarked simply to me, while Frank, at his 
suggestion, was stealthily groping about in 
the darkness at the back of the cave so as to 
be able to give him the assurance that we 
had found the way into the tunn I. If 
Namu send you boys back then Gov'ment 
not so angly with Namu—pelhaps not so 
much punish Tupuola. Namu no sense 
Kanaka—all my buddas no sense Kanaka. 
Хати no velly bad тап; all the same he 
kill you if he say he kill you." 

I rather fancied those last two statements 
of Lotu's contradicted each other, but then 
the matter touched me too Rein to make 
me an impartial judge ! way, Namu 
was not going to have the ge bed to kill 
us! 

After Lotu had gone away we only waited 
until Namu and his brothers had settled 
down in their former ition just outside 
the cave, grunting words to each other that 
told they were in a deeply dejected frame of 
mind. Then, softly feeling our way along 
the left wall to the back of the cave, we came 
to the low narrow opening at the base of the 
projecting rock. 

Feeling it with my hands, it seemed tc me 
at first as if a cat could scarcely squeeze 
through it. But the attempt had to be 
made, and I, as being more slightly built 
than Frank, claimed the right to make it 
first. Lying flat on my face, I wriggled my 
way under the rock more easily than I had 
expected, and, almost at once, was able to 
move forwards on all-fours. Frank followed 
at my heels, and presently we had crawled 
from under the rock that blocked the 
entrance to the tunnel and were able to 
stand upright. 

A cough—Namu distinctly ^ m her— 
reached our ears. Muffled istant 
though it sounded, we both ye акша. 
Then, with an overwhelming sense of joy 
and relief, we realised that, even if at that 
very moment our esca and the way of it 
were discovered — d enough con- 
tingencies — those four stalwart men 
would be powerless to follow through the 
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hole which had barely allowed ingress to us 
slim youngsters. We were out of Namu's 
clutches, thank God! And I think the 
hearts f us both were full to overflowing 
with thankfulness to God Who had surely 
sent Lotu to show us the way of escap^ from 


the death that would unfailingly have come 


to us with the advent of the rescue party at 
daybreak. 

Frank declared that the passage in which 
we were must be one of the subterranean 
lava galleries with which, he had heard it 
said, Vaea mountain is honeycombed, though 
it was rare indeed for any of them to have, 
like this one, both exit and entrance above 
ground. The numerous twists and turns in 
the passage made our progress through it 
uncommonly slow, in the pitch darkness. 
But it was sure, for there seemed to be no 
side tunnels or openings in the rock to lead 
us astray. And, just when we were about 
to make up oui minds that we were never to 
reach the end of the tunnel, we turned a 
corner and found the darkness perceptibly 
less; and, turning yet another corner saw 
the end in front of us. That last hundred 
yards or so we covered at a run; then, 
pushing aside the tangle of vegetation that 
hid the mouth of the tunnel, we stood again 
in the open air on the forest - covered 
mountain-side and, through a break in the 
trees, saw the rising sun gilding the wide 
Pacific Ocean. 

Ah, how we lived in that moment! And 
while we were still tasting the supreme 
delight of it, after all we had gone through 
of fear of pain and death, good old Lotu 
appeared to guide us down through the bush 
to Apia. He told us that Mrs. Coltonbury 
and her daughters had in their terrible 
anxiety about Frank and myself come down 
from Fanuaalii the sooner to hear news 
of us, and had put in the night with Mr. 
Coltonbury at the International Hotel in 
Apia. So there we went. 

The joyful welcome that we got from Mrs. 
Coltonbury and the girls may be imagined. 
They hugged and kissed Prank as if that was 
the only way they could make sure they had 
him again. And I believe they were going 
to start upon me, only they recollected in 
time the strong aversion of the schoolboy 
to being kissed and hugged by any mothers 
and sisters save his own. 

When we told them how we had been able 
to escape, it was Lotu’s turn to get all the 
attention. Mrs. Coltonbury told him that 
he had made th m his debtors for life, as she 
and her husband would not forget to prove 
to him. 

The shy Samoan tried to deprecate the 
praise by saying that he had wanted to save 
us for his misguided brothers’ sakes as much 
as for our own. And, to get out of his 
embarrassing situation, he suggested that 
he should ride after Mr. Coltonbury—-who 
had gone up before daybreak into Vaea 
mountai¬ bush with the rescue party—and 
relieve his mind on our score. 

The large body of Marines despatched to 
capture Namu and his little gang and rescue 
Frank and me, found the object of their 
mission impossi»l^ to accomplish when, after 
a considerable amount of s arch, the native 
guides were able to ferret out the cave that 
had been our prison. For the prison was 
empty and the gaolers fled! Namu and his 
brothers had not cared to avait the arrival 
of the rescue-party when the dawn had 
revealed to them our escape—an escape 
which they, ignorant of the existence of the 
tunn 1, must have attributed to the help of 
the evil spirits that were believed by the 
natives to haunt the bush. 

Frank’s hat and mine, left behind in the 
cave, gave mute evidence that the rescue- 
party “heal not come to the wrong place. 
But the total disappearance of us and our 
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captors filled everyone with dismay and 
perplexity, and Mr. Coltonbury with terrible 
anxiety on his son's account and mine. 
Happily it was soon relieved by the arrival 
of Lotu upon the scene, with the news that 
Frank and I were safe at the Internat ional 
with Mrs. Coltonbury. 

Frank’s father, glad and eager to see his 
boy again, returned at once to Apia with 
Lotu, while the Marines and native police 
set themselves to scour the bush for Namu 
and his gang, whose outrage upon Frank 
and me had made them more than ever 

" wanted " by the authorities. Of course 
the search was unsuccessful, and the very 
clannish little band of Mataafans might have 
remained indefinitely at large had they not, 
à few nights later, made a wildly idiotic 
attack on the gaol with the view of getting 
Tupuola out of it. Instead, thoy obligingly 
landed themselves inside, in the tight grip 
of the law, which, in due time, apportioned 
to each of them his proper meed of punish- 
ment, not untempered by the mercy claimed 
by the ignorance and prejudices of the 
untutored Samoan. 

The story which Frank and I had to tell 
with convincing detail, backed up by the 
evidence of Namu's particularly reckless and 
determined character forthcoming from other 
sources, very considerably changed people's 
minds as to the reality of the danger of losing 
our lives in which we two boys had been. 
In consequence Lotu was every where praised 
for having acted on his own initiative and 
thus contrived to get us out of his brothers' 
hands without exposing us to any risk. Mr. 
Coltonburv, and my own father later on, took 
care to give him substantial proof of their 
gratitude to him ; while, to this day, Frank 
and I—now as always the closest of friends— 
never see his good brown phiz without an 
uprising of grateful recollection in our 
minds. 


Despite all the misery and fearful fore- 
gs of those hours spent in the dark 
little cave on Vaea mountain, once I was 
back again in Sydney, with my chest trouble 
permanently banished and with Frank as my 
schoolmate, I was quite pleased to have had 
such an experience, since it had left me the 
richer by а real adventure. And, indeed, 
before very long I had grown to regard, as 
part and parcel of my delightful visit to 
Namoa, that trying time when Namu held 
my chum and me hostages for his brother's 

freedom. 

[THE END.] 
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WEALTH SUNK AT SEA: 


SOME 


T the age of the adventurous search 

after hidden treasure is not yet dead is 
proved by the recent fitting out of an expe- 
dition to recover the enormous sum of 
28.000,000/. in gold and silver, said to be now 
lying at the bottom of Vigo Bay. 

This wealth is contained in seventeen 
galleons, a fleet of Spanish treasure ships 
which were sunk in 1702 in order to prevent 
their cargoes of bullion from falling into the 
hands of British and Dutch fleets under 
Admiral Sir George Rooke. After the sink- 
ing of the vessels attempts were at once 
made by the Spanish Government to recover 
them, but they soon handed over the work 
by charter to private enterprise, though up 
to the present not more than 400,000/. has 
been wrested from the sea. 

Dr. Carlo Iberti is chief of the new expe- 
dition, and is confident of success, because 
of the many new inventions at his disposal. 
These include a working submarine boat, an 
ingenious elevating apparatus, and a hydro- 
scope for observation work and to concen- 
trate light on the sea bed. He has the sole 
right to work on the galleons until the end of 
1915, and the Spanish Government only 
demand that 20 per cent. of any treasure 
recovered shall be handed over. 

Nor is this the only treasure that sailor- 
adventurers are in search of. The most 
recent expedition was for the recovery of 
Krugers mythical millions) What hap- 
pened to the extensive cargo of gold which 
the late President of the South African 
Republic was said to have with him when 
he fled from South Africa has formed the 
subject of many romances. It is now proved 
bevond doubt that the missing fortune lies 
buried in the hold of the barque Dorothea, 
& hopeless wreek on the Zululand coast, 
though it amounts not to millions, but to the 
respectable sum of 450,000/. "This, at any 
rate, is the view of Captain Charles Gardiner. 
who has twice visited the wreck. The 
treasure is contained in twelve big boxes of 
gold bars, firmly cemented over in the hold, 
with 200 tons of sand ballast above them, so 
that the task of recovery is more than usually 
formidable, though Captain Gardiner hopes 
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to get the necessary permit from the Natal 
Government, and is fairly confident of 
ultimate success, 

So incalculable, indeed, is the wealth lying 
idle at the bottom of the deep sea, that 
fortune-hunters and adventurers would tind 
a better fich for their efforts under water 
than on dry land, and without incurring 
much added risk. There is. in addition to the 
above, the wreck of her late Majesty's ship 
Grosvenor, lost at the time of the Indian 
Mutiny. She was a transport returning 
home from India, and had on board a cargo 
including precious stones, gold and silver 
bars, and tin, estimated at a total value 
of 1.714,710. She was wrecked off the 
Pondoland coast, and is said to be now 
completely covered with sand. However, 
modern appliances for this class of work 
have reached such a state of perfection that, 
given the necessary capital and nautical 
knowledge. there are few difficulties that 
cannot ultimately be overcome. The chief 
trouble is the `“ kelp.” a sort of submarine 
Íorest, which has to be cut through, not to 
mention the sand; and though sharks do 
not attack divers, the octopus does. Suitably 
attired and armed, however, the intrepid 
diver does not fear these. 

Then there is the famous Tuscany galleon 
Admiral of Florence, for which a fresh search 
is even now being made. It is one of the 
ships of the Spanish Armada which, after 
fleeing north away from the English ships. 
was blown up in Tobermory Bay, in the Isle 
of Mull. Tradition asserts that she carried 
30,000,000 ` pieces of cight апа a crown 
for the Spanish prince who was to occupy 
the throne of England! Cannon (of which 
there is said to be altogether forty). swords, 
pistols, and coins worth from two to three 
pounds apiece, have already been fished up 
from the bottom ; and the present attempt 
(the fourth) to get at the real treasure is 
under the direction of Lieut.-Colonel Kenneth 
Mackenzie Foss. 

Sometimes apparently useless objects 
picked up at sea turn out to be of enormous 
value, and some years ago a Lowestoft 
trawler dredged up a great pebble of amber, 
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in shape resembline a long potato. It 
weighed nearly 2 ib.. and was sold to a 
London firm for 277. 10s. But this is small 
compared with the value of a tind made bya 
Scottish American named Mackenzie, when 
fishing off Caldera, in Chili. He saw some- 
thing wedged among the rocks looking like a 
gigantic lizard. It proved to be a wonder- 
fully perfect fossil of some prehistoric mon- 
ster, nearly twenty-nine feet long, about 
ten fect across the back, and weighing six 
tons. It was sold to a museum for over 
1001. A similar lucky find was that of a 
mammoth tusk, cight feet in length. which 
was picked up by a Yarmouth fisherman, and 
sold for a goodly sum. 

Nothing better exemplifies. the money- 
making possibilities of the sea than the story 
of a brig called the Barbarie, which foundered 
off Sea Wall, Nova Scotia. some twenty-three 
years асо. As her value was supposed to 
be small she was allowed to lie and rot. But 
a cute Seawall fisherman, named Burns, 
bought the wreck for tive dollars, and en- 
listed the services of a Halifax professional 
diver. Suddenly the humble fisherman 
blossomed into a man of great wealth, to the 
amazement of his neighbours. It then leaked 
out that а story had come to Burns's ears to 
the effect that the Barbarie had aboard her 
when she capsized а sum of 12,000/.. accumu- 
lated during three vears’ trading in the Scuth 
Seas, and the wideawake fisherman is said 
to have actually recovered 10,000/.. of this 
sum! 

Vast treasures are also contained in some 
of the beds of the world's greatest rivers. 
It has been proved that there are extensive 
gold deposits at the bottom of many rivers 
in South America and Australasia ; and some 
years ago an exploring party under Sir 
Martin Conway thoroughly examined the 
gold-producing valleys in Upper Peru from 
which the Incas obtained the wealth for 
which they are famous. Sir Martin subse- 
quently expressed the fitm opinion that in a 
certain area no less than two millions clear: 
profit was to be made by extracting gold 
from the rivers by means of the very prosaic. 
but useful dredge ! 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND SMALL HOLDINGS. 


Г is, I think, one of the gravest defects of 

our public-school system that the natural 
love of a boy for animal life is scldom 
allowed full play. It is not given to all to 
be cricketers and footballers, neither at 
their best do cricket and football accompany 
us far down the way of life. Interest in 
nature, however, whether it be in its wild or 
domestic forms, is one which never leaves 
us, and which is useful in many practical 
ways. 

The plea that the ordinary accommoda- 
tion of an English school does not lend itself 
to the maintenance of livestock is hardly 
worth serious consideration; all that is 
required is about an acre of ground, which 
may readily be arranged into a miniature 
menagerie, interspersed evervwhere with 
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small gardens, which not only brighten the 
scene, but encourage youthful ho.ticu!. 
turists. 

That any such organisation requires a 
strict supervision I do not deny, for the 
keeping of animals and the care of a garden 
form a very clear index to character, and 
dumb beasts must not be allowed to suffer 
because they bring out the bad as well as 
the good points of their owners. 

I know nothing which more quickly 
winnows out the chaff from the wheat than 
the introduction of animals into a public 
school; the majority hasten to avail them- 
selves of the new privilege, and everyone 
becomes a keeper of pigeons, rabbits, hens, 
or ferrets. In a few short weeks it is easy 
to see who are the stickers, who are the 


* dabblers," and it is an undoubted fact 
that these traits in boys are exactly what 
they will have as men. Before long it is the 
few who garden and who farm, the many 
who look on; this, too. is a reproduction in 
miniature of an all too common phase of 
present life in a bigger world; it is the few 
who play games and the many who watch; 
it is the few who do their duty in the Terri- 
tdrial Army. it is the majority who patronis- 
ingly admire their efforts. 

There are many boys who openly declare 
their wish for an after-career of °° outdoor 
life." Frequently I have heard this desire 
from the lips of one who has distinguished 
himself athletically, but the mere cricketer's 
or footballer’s only prospect of an outdoor- 
life is to turn professional On the other 
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hand, the careful gardener, the clever tender 
of animals, is of the material that composes 
a good land agent or a clever farmer in 
spite of depression in this latter enterprise. 

In the school from which I write per. 
mission is granted to keep anything, from 
"an elephant to a mouse," which can be 
housed. Dogs, however, are excepted for 
the present for want of proper accommoda- 
tion, and the fact that under these circum- 
stances fights would be more frequent than 
desirable. 

Though restrictions as to the kind of 
animals kept are thus sparingly limited, 
nothing very startling has as yet made its 
appearance. The commonest pets are 
chickens, as being most useful; rabbits, 
which do not thrive very wonderfully ; 
pigeons, mice, guinea-pigs, Jackdaws and 
magpies, squirrels and ferrets. Goats are 
included in the present menagerie, and very 
attractive pets they make; hawks are not 
unknown, neither are grass-snakes, slow- 
worms, and lizards, while a mongoose stayed 
with us till he ate his way out of his cage 
and was seen no more. Though the bovs 
themselves may not keep dogs, the masters 
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HOW ТО 


Ц“ а wcek passes without my being 

asked for hints as to how to become а 
journalist. Sometimes the questioners are 
anxious parents. but more often they are 
voung fellows who have just left school and 
are wondering what they shall be. ‘To the 
parents I shall have nothing to say in this 
article. My aim is to put, as clearly as I can, 
the various important points which a youth, 
aspiring to b» a journalist. ought to consider 
before he embarks on the troubled sea of the 
Press. 

I usually ask boys who say they want to be 
journalists а few questions, such as these : 

" Do you read all the newspapers and 
magazines you can find ? ” 

" Do you write shorthand ? If «o, do you 
practise it in meetings, lecture-halls, etc. ?” 

"Have you ever written anything for 
publication in & school magazine or local 
paper?“ 

Now, if all thc answers are No, I feel it is 
quite obvious that the boy has not that 
* journalistic instinct " which is likely to 
make him a guccess. Just as the boy who 
is never happier than when he is making 
chemical experiments is more likely to 
become a scientist than the lad who hates 
experiments, so the youth who has. not 
developed any of the symptoms of a jour- 
nalistic tendency will very rarely achieve 
success on the Press. So let any reader test 
himself by the questions, before he goes 
farther. Journalism, like murder, " will 
out "—if you have the instinct in you, it is 
certain to claim expression sooner or later. 


From the Plough and the Foundry. 


Let me give you two instances of how men 
have come into journalism, despite their 
early surroundings. One of the smartest 
men оп a great London daily to-day 
was originally employed on a farm. He 
wrote a striking letter to a newspaper which 
attracted the editor’s attention and led to 
an interview. The editor offered the young 
farm labourer a post, which he accepted, 
ani gradually he rose to his present impor- 


have a goodly supply, and each dog has 
a youthful squire, who exercises and feeds 
him when his proper master is otherwise 
engaged. 

Very few instances have urisen over a 
period of several vears where animals have 
been neglected. Some, of course. are better 
kept than others, but there is a very healthy 
spirit among the youthful fanciers that to 
sturve or otherwise maltreat a pet is crimi- 
nal. As far as protit is concerned, only the 
poulterers gain success, and 1 have known 
quite a little income made during а term 
by the sale of eggs to comrades and youny 
chickens to dealers. 

No less important a branch of this de- 
partment is the gardening; about half an 
acre of utterly waste land has been re- 
claimed and made into little plots, where in 
summer time there is a brave show of 
colour, always providing that the goats 
have not recently broken their moorings. 
A goldfish pond completes this small botan- 
ical garden, which has been plentifully sup- 
plied with ash paths, flights of steps, and 
neat patches of turf. So тапу separate 
owners naturally make for untidiness, but 
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spasmodic spring cleanings are frequent 
and chaos complete seldom reigns. Th: 
spot is largely patronised by all member 
of the school, whether they keep animals. 
garden, or merely criticise; but, as critics 
and workers alike are charged a terminal 
subscription of a shilling a head, the society 
has plenty of funds, which go to the upkeep 
of the place, and to the purchase of neces- 
sary tocls, ctc. 

This little attempt to encourage bovs in 
their love for (lowers and animals is not to 
be taken as anything but a small example 
of what might with moderate effort be ac- 
complished in a school The idea wants 
perfecting and generalising; at present it 
is seainst the spirit of the public school. 
but. for all that, I am sure that there are 
many, even among Harrovians, Etonians, 
and Carthusians, who often regret, amidst 
the varied interests of term time, the pets 
which are now only an incident of the 
holidavs. Flowers and animals are in them- 
selves an educaiion ; they form an interest 
which never loses its charm in this life. and 
thev are the very essence of the outdoor 
world. 
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PREPARE FOR IT AND SUCCEED IN IT. 


By DAVID WILLIAMSON. 


tant work in London. A friend of mine who 
became assistant editor of a great newspaper 
was originally in an iron foundry. At а 
time of struggle, he wrote a statement of his 
fellow-workmen’s claims. This came under 
the notice of Mr. Samuel Storey, M. P., who 
owned several newspapers. He asked the 
correspondent to call. To Mr. Storey’s 
surprise, the young man arrived from the 
foundry. “ You ought to become a jour- 
nalist," he said. “If vou care to leave 
vour present work, I will find a place for 
vou on one of my papers" He took Mr. 
Ntorey's advice. and his subsequent success 
on the Press justified it absolutely. 

These incidents I mention for a special 
purpose. Journalism is a vocation, and if 
a young fellow is not called“ to become 
a journalist, 1 do not believe he will ever 
«succeed in а profession where enthusiasm 
is an absolute essential. 

How can vou decide if you are“ called ” ? 
By testing yourself on the lines I suggested 
just now. Are you keen on reading? 
Have you a real interest in literature and 
in the events of the day ? Have you tried 
your hand at writing? Аге you а good 
letter-writer ? 

I am amazed sometimes by the ignorance 
of people as to journalism. They seem to 
imagine that it requires no special faculties 
cr gifts, and that, if no other employment 
offers a chance, at least you can make a 
good living easily on the Press. After a 
long and varied experience I assert that 
journalism is hopeless for any but hard 
workers, who are suited in the first place 
by temperament and tastes for a life which is 
incessant in its demands. 


Hints on Preparation for Journalism. 


Having warned off all but those who 
have shown some preliminary suitability, 
I want to give а few suggestions which may 
help & budding journalist. 

Try and write good paragraphs before 
you attempt anything more ambitious. 
To put an item of news in an interesting, 


lively style, into one hundred words, will be 
excellent. training for а young journalist. 
Here is a recipe for writing a paragraph: 
First get your fact. Roll it out and look 
at it from various points of view. Now as 
to favouring. This is where the art comes 
in. It is casy to say ‘John Brown ha: 
broken his leg.“ The thing is to spice it. 
and dress it. and flavour it, and serve it up 
with sauce and make it palatable. Write it 
out again. drop in a witticism, and stir 
rapidly. When ready, serve between as 
terisks." There is a real element of useful 
suggestion in this humorous recipe. 

It is one of the hardest things to write 
really lively paragraphs, yet editors аге 
always on the outlook for them. Ву 
paragraphs you can gain an entrance to 
many a journal which would decline every- 
thing else. In my early days in London I 
wrote paragraphs every day for three dailv 
papers. I knew no one on the staff—the 
need of introductions is, I may say in 
passing, a fallacy—and so it could be only 
the fact that these paragraphs suited the 
various journals that gained acceptance and 
payment for them. 

"But what am I to write paragraph: 
about ? ” you say. Well, that is just where 
“ journalistic instinct " comes in. If you 
have the nose for news," which a journalist 
miust possess, you will be constantly hearing 
or seeing things which suggest paragraphs. 
Here are some instances which may make 
my mcaning clear. 

A friend tells you that Lord Charles 
Beresford has taken a house for the summer 
in your neighbourhood. This is a piece of 
news which, if stated accurately and briefly. 
would be accepted by most daily journals. 
Of course, you must be the first in the 
field with such an item of news. 

Or, you visit some town where a memorial 
to a famous man is being finished. Find out 
when it is to be unveiled, and by whom, and 
any other details you can glean. A para- 
graph giving these facts in an informative 
way would probably be welcome in the Press. 
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i Paragraphs are far more read than long 
1 articles, and for many of them editors rely 
гоп outside contributors. If you take 
| trouble to study the special stvle of two or 
three journals, and then send them para- 
ı graphs of an appropriate character, you 
| ought to be successful in placing a great 
; many of them. Do not worry if only one 
out of every three gets used. Peg away all 
| the more industriouslv. Above everything, 
| study brevity. The paragraph of ten lines 
| will be used when the paragraph of twenty 
| lines is rejected. Write legibly, or, better 
| still, type your paragraphs. Put your 
name and address at the head of the paper, 
, and get the whole of & paragraph on one aide 
| of a piece of paper. Start off with a fact, 
not a comment. Take, for example, your 
| Beresford paragraph ; I should write it thus : 
| Lord Charles Beresford has taken Donnelly Place, 
| а tine Elizabethan mansion near Chepstow, for the 
suminer. He comes into residence next Wednesday. 
The house, which is owned by Lord Cumberland, stands 
| pictures quely in about thirty acres of woodland. 
| There is good shooting in the neivlibourhood. Lord 
Charles Beresford has promised to inspect the local 
company of Boy Scouts, which now numbers 150 lads, 
and has fixed the 19th as the date of his inspection, 
which will take place at Chepstow. 

Do not send the same paragraph to another 
newspaper, for news editors begin to Бе 
suspicious when they find the same item in 
rival journals. They have an inconvenient 
way of dropping contributors who distribute 
identical paragraphs. 


The Market for Short Articles. 


After paragraphs, try your hand at short 
articles. Mr. J. M. Barrie makes one of his 
journalists say that а good plan, when any 
important publie event is announced, is to 
find out when it last happened. There is 
no doubt a limited call for this class of 
brief article. Suppose it is stated that the 
Prime Minister is going to the south of France 
for а holiday. It is probable that a lively 
little article of not more than 500 words on 
Prime Ministers’ Partiality for the 
Riviera" would be accepted. You could 
recall the holidavs of Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Rosebery, and Mr. Balfour, 
in the south of France. But it must not be 
written in a matter-of-fact style; there must 
be vivacity and, if possible, some story to 
enliven the matter. 

The reading public is very keen on prac- 
tical articles. Suppose you hear of a new 
way of treating motor tyres in order to 
make them last longer. Find out the 
particulars, taking great care to be abso. 
lutely accurate in everything. Write only 
what is necessary to make your points clear 
to readers. Stop immediately you have 
finished." Do not waste a line by embel. 
lishment. Then send your little article to 
some newspaper or magazine which is likely 
to be read by motorists. Obviously, it would 
not appeal to one of the popular penny week- 
lies, for the readers would be very unlikely 
to possess motors. 

Short interviews are often accepted if 
they deal with interesting people. On your 
holiday perhaps you met some centenarian in 
a village off the beaten.track. If you had 
a little talk with him and wrote 300 words 
on his outlook on life and his earliest recol- 
lections, probably & newspaper would be 
glad to print it. What an endless list of 
articles have been published on James 
(arne, the centenarian sexton of St. Columb ! 


Articles that are NOT wanted. 


Young journalists waste much time in 
writing articles which are never accepted. 
For instance, it is useless to send editors 
a review of some book which you have been 
reading. Every newspaper has its own 
reviewers, and it is certain that no review 
o: a book would be accepted from a stranger. 


Do not send articles opposing the views of 
a Journal, for it is only natural that editors 
should not accept such matter. Nor is it 
any good oflering articles dealing with 
subjects which have just been treated in a 
newspaper's columns. How often have I 
received letters in this style: Dear Sir.—As 
I see you have just printed an article on 
Steeple Jacks, I venture to send you some 
further information on that subject." Life 
is too short for an editor to return to a 
theme, once it has received attention—at 
least, for some time to come. Do not send 
" essays " anywhere. No one wants essays 
unless they are written by а master of 
style like A. C. Benson or E. V. Lucas. It is 
idle to submit articles on Did Shakespeare 
write the plays attributed to him * " There 
is a story told of Lord Beaconsfield, who was 
asked by a father to give good advice to his 
two sons. Lord Beaconstield said to the 
first. Never discuss who wrote the Letters 
of Junius, or people will consider you a 
bore." And to the other he said. Never 
discuss as to who was the ' Man in the Iron 
Mask,’ for nobody really cares! 


Working on a Newspaper Staff. 


Hitherto, I have presumed that the young 
journalist is a free-lance, writing perhaps 
in his evening leisure and using journalism 
only as an extra.“ That method, by the 
way, 18 useful at the beginning. for it tests 
the zeal and ability of a young fellow without 
committing him entirely to а plunge into 
journalism. 

But he will not be content to remain an 
occasional outside contributor. He will 
aspire to join the staff of a paper or magazine. 
If he wants to be connected with a newspaper 
he must write shorthand sufficiently fast to 
report public meetings and the usual pro- 
ceedings of Boards of Guardians and Town 
Councils. The rate of his shorthand- 
writing is а test of his pertinacity as well as 
his mastery of а difficult art. Even 
though he be a swift stenoyrapher, he has to 
cultivate many other qualities. He must be 
accurate in attributing the remarks of each 
guardian or councillor to the right name. 
He must have a sense of proportion, not 
wasting time on an insignificant speech and 
failing to * take" a really important one. 
He must, аз a junior reporter, take trouble 
over everything, small as some of his duties 
may be. An eminent London editor first 
attracted attention as & youth by the 
care and neatness with which he folded and 
addressed hundreds of copies of the weekly 
paper with which he was connected. 

If à young fellow wants to get а thorough 
insight into journalism, I advise his joining 
some country weekly journal’s staff. He will 
have to do a little of everything, from proof- 
reading to musical criticism.” from coaxing 
the editor's fire into a blaze to describing 
a flower-show ! 

No matter how small the staff, he must be 
prepared to meet queer folks, for the Press 
attracts men from every walk of life. He 
must never seek out “a soft job," but be 
good-natured and ready to work exceedingly 
hard without receiving а large salary or 
any gratitude. All the while, he must be 
perfecting himself in his profession, reading 
and studying questions of the day and pre. 
paring for a higher flight. Опе rule I would 
emphasise: Never refuse to do anything, 
however difficult or unattractive. I have 
often been hauled out of bed on a wintry 
night to write at tip-top speed while the 
messenger waited ; and I am glad to say 
that never once have I declined to write 
on any subject which was ordered. 

If you are on a weekly newspaper, try to 
Start new features or improve existing ones. 
Perhaps football has been neglected hitherto 
in your paper. Offer a column of notes on 
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the games of the district. Or the churches 
may have received little attention. Study 
them from а journalist's view-point, and you 
will soon make an impression in the locality. 
All the time, keep a look-out for facts and 
matter which may become useful later on. 


A Journalist's Equipment. 


From the beginning, take trouble to make 
notes of subjects which come before you. 
Some day you will find these notes very valu- 
able. Let me give a personal instance. 
Several years ago I was in the neighbour- 
hood of pottery works. I went over them 
and made full notes. Long afterwards, I 
was asked to write on pottery manufacture. 
and my notes proved exactly what I wanted 
as the basis of the article. 

This leads me to the question of collecting 
cuttings. Always carry a small pair of 
scissors and a note-book. Тһе scissors are 
for cutting immediately anything out of a 
paper which seems likely to be useful; the 
note-book, for writing down anything which 
may be needed later on. To young journal- 
ists a '* commonplace book " will be of great 
service if it is indexed carefully. If a port- 
folio, arranged in alphabetical order, is used 
for the newspaper cuttings, he will be often 
glad he has taken the trouble to file them. 
Only & few days ago I made use of a cutting 
which I filed eighteen years ago! Watch 
the careers of rising men especially, and 
treasure any facts relating to them. The 
young journalist of to-day ought, for 
example. to collect interesting data about 
Mr. Herbert Samuel, M. P., Mr. Bonar Law. 
. P., Lord Hugh Cecil, and Mr. Rufus 
Іхаасв—а men with a great future before 
them. Опе journalist I know has at least 
10.000 cuttings arranged admirably, with the 
result that he is never at a loss for а subject. 


Study New Ventures. 


Every young journalist. should make а 
point of studying all new enterprises. Papers 
that succeed or fail have all some features 
or ideas which ought to be of service. 
Novelties in shape, or type, or style should 
be noted. Some day the journalist may be 
called upon to assist in producing a new 
magazine or journal, and his ideas will be 
stimulated by his past analysis of other 
ventures. 

* Extras." 


If & journalist knows French or German 
conversationally, he will find it a very 
useful extra.“ More than once, though 
I am far from a good linguist, I have had 
to interview foreigners who could not speak 
a word of English. After much difficulty, 
I secured an interview with а famous 
singer, to find he could only talk French and 
Italian. Of Italian I knew nothing, but 
somehow my French served me, and 1 
managed to write а column; otherwise I 
should have been powerless to interview 
him. 

No knowledge comes ainiss to the journal- 
ist: he cannot be too well informed. Art. 
music, politics, religion—on all these sub- 
jects he ought to be able to write if required 
—not from the position of an expert, but from 
that of a cultured man. It is a great pro- 
fession, worthy of untiring devotion. Full 
of insecurity and possessing fewer prizes 
than any other profession, it can only 
satisfy those who give to it their hearts and 
lives, and strive to serve their fellow-men by 
truth and wisdom. 


[WF give abovea rood practical article on journalism 
by a well-known and expert journalist and editor, 
Mr. David Williamson. In his early days Mr. William- 
son himself benefited, as he tells us, from an article 
in the B. O.P." on the subject, and now he doe his 
best to help others on the same road. —Ер.] 
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НАТ 
really 
. wonder- 

ful, though 
simple, in 
strument, 
Harmono- 
а special 
form of which 1 
described some 
reproduces sound 


the 
graph, 


time 
curves so beautifully that it 
leaves nothing to be desired 
in its freedom of movement, and all who 


ago, 


have taken the slight trouble necessary in 
making one have doubtless felt well repaid 
in watching it produce those beautiful and 
complicated forms which it makes as if by 
magic. 

The only objection to its general use is the 
comparatively large space it occupies, and 
that, having to be hung or suspended from 
the ceiling, makes it difficult to fit up in some 
rooms. 

The little instrument I am now about to 
describe has a great advantage over the 
harmonograph in compactness of form, and 
it may be used on any table, no fixing being 
necessary ; and although it will not produce 
all those oval and cycloidal forms which the 
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harmonograph is capable of making, still 
the variety of designs that can be made by 
the cycloidal pen is very great, owing to the 
various adjustments which can be fixed up 
so readily, and it will be found an endless 


source of amusement for winter evenings, 
when the daylight fades and a snug warm 
room is more attractive than a wet jacket 
out of doors. 

The material of which the cycloidal pen is 
made being principally wood makes the cost 


FIG. 2. 


of construction a mere trifle, and if the 
instructions given are carefully followed, you 
will have no difficulty in turning out a very 
interesting and instructive little machine. 

The dimensions I give are suitable for 
carrying a sheet of paper 
about 44 in. square, which 
is ample for taking the 
curves and make a nice- 
sized pattern when com- 
pleted into a circular form 
as shown in the figs. 1, 2 
and 3, which serve to show 
the variety which can be F 
made by a simple adjust- 
ment of the machine, which 
I will explain farther on. 

Mahogany is a suitable 
wood to use if you intend 
making a nice, well-finished 
instrument, and it is worth 
making well, but plain deal 
will do if you cannot get 
anything better. 

To commence with the 
base plate, take a piece of 
wood half an inch thick, and with a fretsaw 
or fine keyhole-saw cut out an oval, 11 in. 
by 7 in., for the long and short diameters. 

You doubtless know how to draw an oval, 
so I will not trouble you with instructions on 
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that point, but you must draw the two 
diameters A A and B в (fig. 4) with a hard 
pencil clearly on the wood, and then cut out 
the two slots c c, making them 1} in. long 
by an eighth of an inch wide. 

Their exact position is 1} in. distant from 
в B and 1 in. from a a. Next mark off a 
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point D on the line a a 3j in. to the right of 


B B, and another point E 14 in. to the left 
of B B. 


Mark these carefully with а centre punch. 
as they show tLe position of axis on which 


E 
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FIG. 4. 


the table and driving-wheel revolve. Next 
drill three small holes F ЎР in the position 
shown; these are to take three l-in. round- 
headed screws. They аге put in from under. 
neath and form legs on which the oval stands, 


Bl d 


The 


эл the base-plate about j in. to allow 
room fo 
which we next will fit. 


r the movement of the lever and slide, 


FIG. 5. 


To do this turn the base-board over as in 
fig. 5, and cut out а slot 14 in. wide by { in. 
deep, A, undercutting or dovetailing the 
edges as in end view B. 


Fie. 6. 


In this slot fit a piece of wood cut to slide 
freely, but without any shake cr looseness, 
however; let it be 5 in. long, and round off 


FIG. 7. 


one end and leave it standing ор i high, 
as іп fig. 6. At B make a sma 
trally with a bradawl to take a screw, and 


ole cen- 
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drill a larger one, at least j in. diameter, 
right through at 4, one inch from the inner 
end. 
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Now get a couple of round-headed metal 
screws 1 in. long and ‡ in. diameter (fig. 7), 
with a couple of thin washers А a to each, 
also a fly-nut B. 

Place the slide in the grooved 
slot and put one of these screws 
through the hole 4 (fig. 6), and 
it will project through the slot 
in base-board ; then put on à 
washer and screw tight with 

the fly-nut ; by this means the 
\ slide may be instantly fixed 
firmly in any desired position, 
so that the driving belt is 
tightened or slacked away as 
required when changing the 
gear. 

We must now fit the double 
lever a B, (fig. 8). This should 
be of some hard tough wood, 
such as American elm, oak, or 
white wood, } in. thick by £ in. 
wide; a is 5} in. and B 7 in. 
long. Cut a }-in. slot in B 
1} in. from the outer end and 
21 in. long. also cut a slot in А 
Jin. from the end and { in. long. 

The opposite ends are hinged by a small 
brass screw, the end being filed off when 
іп place, and slightly riveted over. Half 
the wood being cut away at this end makes 
them lay flush with each other, as shown in 
fig. 9 at A. 

They are attached to the under side of 
the base-board by two screws B c, j in. long; 


FIG. 9. 


в forms the fulerum on which they work, 
and is placed 2j in. from the outer end, and 
is screwed into the base-board ğ in. to the 
left of the centre line в в (fig. 4), and 1; in. 
below the line 4 4. 

The screw c, fig. 9, is put near the edge 
of the base-board, 4 in. to the right of вв 
and 13 in. above a A (fig. 4). It 
should have a thin washer on 
it, and not be screwed tight 
enough to bind the lever to the 
base-board, only being placed 
there to keep the lever from 
dropping down. The remaining 
screw and tly-nut is then placed 
through the slot р, and secured 
by the fly-nut as before, and by 
moving this up or down in the 
slot in base-board the lever can 
be adjusted and fixed аз re- 
quired. 

'The under side of base-board 
being complete, we can now fix 
the bar rest to the outer end 
of lever by а screw, as at А 
(fig. 10.) 

This bar may be 2} in. deep 
from 4 to B, and 3 in. long 
across the top; chamfer it off 
as in end view c, and drill а 
set of holes } in. deep and } in. apart along 
the edge. 

By the way, all holes in this machine 
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should be drilled by а Morse twist drill or a 
double-fluted drill to get à clean hole with- 
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out splitting the wood, as you might easily 
do if you used a bradawl or gimlet. 
A piece of stout iron wire that will fit these 


holes easily without any shake is then bent 
up to the form shown at р, which makes an 
justable rest for the wire rod that works 


— — — ; 
Fic, 12. 
init. See that the pin is central and not on 


one side, as at F, which might cause it to 
jamb on the rod when in usc. 


Fig. 13. 


We have now arrived at that portion of 
the work which really requires the use of 
a lathe to form properly—viz. the pulley 
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wheels. They may certainly be cut out 
with а fretsaw, and the grooves afterwards 
formed with a file and penknife, but they 
would not be во satisfactory as those turned 
up in а lathe; so if you do not possess one 
get some friend to turn them for you, or any 
wood-turner would make them for a few 
pence. 

The first (fig. 11) is the driving wheel. 
31 in. in diameter and ў in. thick; turn 
a couple of grooves A A on the rim, and a 
recess B to allow the head of the screw on 
which it turns to lie below the surface, and 
drill a hole right through for the screw. 

A small wooden handle c, 1 in. high. by 
which it is turned, is also secured by a screw 
slack enough to revolve easily. 


e 


The second pulley (fig. 12) is really the 
turntable, which carries the paper on which 
the curves are drawn; it is ] in. thick by 
51 in. in diameter, and tapers downwards 
with three grooves on ita rim ; a central hole 
A is drilled for the screw on which it turns. 
It is better to use some kind of hard wood 
for these pulleys. but a flat disc of soft deal 
64 in. in diameter is attached to the top of 
the turntable (after it is screwed to the base- 
board) bv four small screws в, thus leaving 
a perfectly tlat table to carry the paper 
without holes for the pen to catch in; 
countersink the central screw below the level 
of the wood. 

The third pulley (fig. 13), although small, 
is an important one, as the production of the 
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pattern is dependent greatly on the dif- 
ference in the diameter of a groove in this 
wheel to one of those on the turntable. 

Make it 22 in. in diameter across the top, 
and ] in. deep, and turn three or more 
grooves on its tapered side, as shown. 

It is fixed to the sliding Lar (fig. 6) on the 
thick outer end by а screw, on which it re- 
volves freely ; a little blackle.d rubbed into 
the holes before placing in the central screw 
of eech of these pulley wheels will tend to 

make them work sweetly without friction 
On the top of this wheel drill eight or nine 
small holes B, make them; in. deep; these 
carry the end of the pen rod and alter the 
throw of it according to which it is placed in. 

(To be conciuded.) 


On THE BANKS or LAKE ONTARIO. 


HE first time I raw Lake Ontario was on 

8 beautiful day in the month of June ; 

a day of such perfect clearness that we in 

England can hardly realise it; a day when 

the sky is of & clear azure blue, when the 

earth has the sweet smell of springtime 

drawn from it by the cheerful sun of early 
summer. 

Everything everywhere abounds with 
signs of life, happy in the joys of another 
season. Overhead the birds are singing; I 
can hear the Baltimore oriole sending forth 
his song of happiness as he and his mate 
weave their wonderful hanging nest on the 
extremities of a tall elm tree. The canaries, 
which are really brightly coloured finches, 
resplendent in all their new summer plumage, 
stretch themselves to their full height and 
deliver their clear notes with a strength and 
zest that іч nothing short of marvellous. 

Away on the lake 1 see а kingfisher 
hovering over the water, then, shaping him- 
self like a wedge. he plunges with the speed 
of lightning below the surface, and soon 
emerges with a perch in his beak with which 
he flies off to his nest in a bank not far 
distant. He is a very different bird from 
his English cousin, nearly three times the 
size and with plumage of a duller hue. 

Most of the birds here are gorgeously 
coloured, reminding one of the Tropics, 
though one misses the sweet songs which 
the more sombre clad English birds utter 
to the delight of all nature-lovers. 

Let us now advance from the road down 
to the lake shore; there is no cliff or bank 
here, the land gradually shelves from the 
fruit farms down to the water, for this is 
Winona—an Indian name which means 
running water. It is in the centre of the 
Niagara district and the largest fruit produc- 
ing spot in the whole peninsula, for here we 
are bordered on the south by the Hielderley 
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By a YOUNG ENGLISH SETTLER. 


mountain range, which the whole 
distance of the peninsula. 

A climb to the top is well worth all the 
hard work entailed, for, arriving at the sum- 
mit, there is stretched before one the whole 
fruit-garden valley of Canada—farm after 
farm. orchard, vineyard. nurseries, апа, 
beyond all, the water-line of old Lake 
Ontario melting into the distant haze where 
earth and sky meet. To the lover of all 
that is most beautiful in Nature, no pen of 
man can describe the scene, which must be 
visited in order to be fully realised. 

On all sides are вееп the thick woods. 
giants of the forest with their huge roots 
fixed fast in the rocks beneath ; all is beauti- 
fully shaded, the birds twitter in the deep 
gloom of the thick undergrowth, here and 
there tiny forest flowers lift their heads, 
mingled now and then with the stately 
trillium or Canadian orchid. From beneath 
the rocks in the mountain side come bubbling 
springs of purest ice-cold water, hence the 
name Winona: and, looking all around, one 
cannot help feeling that here at least is 
Nature’s work untouched by hand of man 
—a cool refreshing resting-place. 

Imagine acre after acre, mile after mile, of 
peach, plum, and pear trees in full bloom: 
this is what is seen in the springtime in 
Winona. The sweet odour of the flowers 
hangs in the air and follows one everywhere. 
Everywhere is seen the delicate pink 
blossom of the peach, giving an indescribable 
beauty to an already splendid scene, the 
background of the picture being the stately 
old hills coated with their dark forest greens. 
Nothing could better show off the beauty 
of the spot, and, added to this, between the 
rows of trees are seen long lines of rasp- 
berries, kitinnies, Ы ck and red currants, 
all one mass of bright vivid green. The 
fruit farmer here is a lover of the beautiful, 
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and he has all his rood- front planted with 
innumerable birch. maple. and spruce trees, 
which give а most welcome shade in the hot 
summer noonday, and later, when the fall 
has come, one secs the maple trees, the 
beautiful emblems of a beautiful country. 
clothed in their scarlet and gold—a truly 
gorgeous sight. 

Here and there still remains one of {Бе 
old zigzag fences built in the pioneer days 
by lusty backwoods men, preparing the way. 
as they little imagined, tor a garde n of fruit. 


- and working out their share in the destiny 


of the country with the pluck and endurance 
which has made the Anglo-Saxon race what 
it is. Could they but see the change—but 
no, their day is done—they did their duty. 
May we also do ours in furthering our 
country’ 8 cause, 

There is many & man living here who 
remembers when there was nothing but the 
waving wheat and yellow coin, when grain 
and stock and wood-chopping was the order 
of the day and game was ccmmon. Now 
one sees few creatures besides the Lirds and 
some bright little chickarees, lively little 
fellows of the squirrel family, and the never- 
to-be-forgotten red squirrels. The skunk. 
a small animal, capalle of emitting a very 
strong odour, is sometimes met with, and I 
might add got out of the way of by wise 
people at the earliest. opportunity. The 
ground hog is found оп the slcpes of the 
mountain—a burrowing mammal very like a 
guinea-pig, but about three times the size. 
Rabbits called cotten tails are numerous; 
but though all the larger animals have lcng 
since vanished from this district with the 
advance of man, birds innumerable may 
still be seen, ground-nesting birds in several 
varieties, thousands of whose nests are 
every year destroyed when cultivating the 
orchards. 
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WHEN GREAT BRITAIN WAS IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


[| is not at all a mere scientific specula- 

tion, but & possibility borne out by the 
past history of the world. that the vast 
continent which exists under an 1 behind the 
great ice barrier of the Antarctic may some 


By A. B. COOPER. 


day be the seat of the world's civilisation, 
whilst Greenland, whose ice-cap produces 
tens of thousands of mighty icebergs every 
year, may become the commercial and manu- 
facturing centre of the world. 


]t is generally supposed that the Poles are 
absolutely fixed points upon the surface of 
the globe. But this is by no means the case 
Certainly the change in the direction of the 
world's axis is so slight that a century or two 
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makes little or no perceptible difference. 
But the age of the world is not counted by 
centuries, but by eons, and there is no room 
for the slightest doubt that Britain, for 
instance, has alternately been subject to 
tropical and Arctic conditions. As Green- 
land. Alaska, and Spitzbergen are to-day. 
where some of the fronts of glaciers, pushing 
their way into the sea, present a length of 
sixty miles and a height of hundreds of fect. 
and from the face of which great icebergs 
are constantly breaking off and floating 
away, 80 was Great. Britain at one time in its 
history. Professor Geikie estimates that 
the thickness of the ice-sheet which at one 
time covered Scotland so completely that 
only the tops of the highest mountains pro- 
jected, amounted to three thousand fect ! 

No wonder that the west coasts of Norway 
and Scotland are so deeply indented, when 
we think that these mighty glaciers were 
constantly pushing and grinding their way 
down to the sea, which was then, of course, 
as much encumbered with ice as is Baflin's 
Bay at the present moment. It is no un- 
common thing in Scotland to find а huge 
block of granite perched upon some dizzy 
point, scores of miles away from any spot 
where there is a granite formation. These 
boulders have fallen upon the surface of 
ancient glaciers and have been gently set 
down by the gradual melting of the ice 
beneath them, after being carried away from 
their original location many miles. Some- 
times these boulders, although so huge. are 
so delicately poised that they can be rocked 
by the hand, and they are known in the 
district as rocking stones." Of course, the 
same process may actually be seen taking 
place in Switzerland to-day by the most 
casual visitor to one of the glaciers of the 
Alps. 

The path of these ancient British glaciers 
can often be traced by the presence of these 
boulders. For instance, a glacier of the Ice 
Ave evidently came down from the high 
ground north of Solway Firth, and on its way 
great chunks of what is now known as Criffel 
granite fell upon its surface, or were incor- 
porated in its substance. These granite 
boulders, many of them still showing marks 
of the grinding and polishing they received 
on their way, have actually been traced all 
along the coasts of Cumberland and Lanca- 
shire, and even as far as Cheshire, Stafford- 
shire, and Shropshire. Visitors to Preston. 
in Lancashire, may sce one of these great 
boulders in the public park—pure granite— 
though there are no granite rocks within а 
hundred miles. This specimen was taken 
out of the bed of the Ribble. 

Even France was subject to glacial con- 
ditions. There is still, for instance, a Rhone 
glacier which many tourists visit to-day, but 
there are unmistakable indications that this 
great glacier at one time covered practically 
the whole of Switzerland, through which the 
upper waters of the Rhone flow, filled the 
depression which is now occupied by the 
Lake of Geneva, and terminated finally 170 
miles below its present limit, in & frontage 
which extended not less than one hundred 
miles. And this was but a sample of the 
other glaciers of the Alps. They were all 
similarly hugely enlarged. 

One of the most remarkable districts in 
the world is that which includes the St. 
Lawrence and the great lakes which lic 
between the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada. At one time the whole of this 
region. including great tracts both north and 
south of it, lay under what geologists call the 
Great. Laurentino Glacier. This was prob- 
ably the greatest glacier which was ever 
known upon the face of this globe, for it 
covered an area of not less than 3,000,000 
square miles! There was another corre- 
spondingly vast glacier, though necessarily 
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not nearly so large. on the British Columbia 
side of the Rockies. which not only pushed 
into the Pacitic, but filled up the channel 
between Vancouver Island and the mainland. 

There is no doubt that the Falls of Niagara 
owe their existence to glacial action. It is 
well known that glaciers are responsible for 
the formation of innumerable lakes. of which 
Windermere, in our own English Lake 
District, is a good example. А glacier. 
crossing the path of a stream, fills up the 
channel with débris. Naturally, the water 
rises behind this natural dam until it finds 
an exit. Prior to the glacial period, the 
country now covered by Lake Erie was a 
broad. shallow valley, through which a large 
river flowed. This channel was blocked up 
by glacial deposit. the water rose behind the 
dam formed by the lake. and eventually 
found its exit through the Niagara valley 
and formed the famous Falls. 

But many of the lakes of the world were 
much bigger in the glacial period than they 
are to-day. This will be readily understood 
when it is considered that a great glacier 
would often cross a river bed and form a huge 
lake which, on the disappearance of the 
glacier, would sink to very much smaller 
proportions, For instance, the total area of 
the Five Great Lakes of the St. Lawrence— 
Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, and 
Ontario—is about 95,000 square miles. But 
the lake in the glacial period, which was 
formed by the blocking up of the rivers 
flowing into Hudson Bay and the Arctic 
Occan by the Laurentine Glacier, is estimated 
to have covered an area of at least 110.000 
square miles, including all the huge States 
known as Manitoba, Minnesota, and Dakota. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


OUT WEST. 
LETTERS FROM AN EMIGRANT: AN OLD 
“B.O.P.” READER. 


[Continued from раде 159.) 


British Columbia, September 1909. 

Since last writing I have had to spend 
а few days in Vernon, to be under a doctor for an 
accident to my finger; while moving a piece of rock 
it fell and smashed my nail, which bad to be cut rizht 
out of its socket -not very pleasant without chloro- 
form, as you may imagine! However, it is going on 
all right now, and the trip was а welcome diversion, 
especially the luxury of sleeping in a bed once more 
the hotel charges were only two dollars a day, in- 
clusive of all but baths, 

A most terrible fire has just occurred at a working- 
man's hotel, which, being built of wood and very 
dry, was totally destroyed in a quarter of an hour. 
and twelve men burnt to death, two more dying 
afterwards in the hospital. One case was particularly 
sid a Scotchinan, who had managed to escape from 
the building directly the fire started, went back into 
the flames three times and rescued three children: 
then he returned arain to {гу and reach the servants 
ut the top of the house, and just as he got through 
the window the floor gave way and he was burnt to 
death. 

The fire is said to have been wilfully started by 
the former owner of the hotel, who had а grudve 
against the present landlord, so set fire to the building 
and then decamped ; search parties are out looking 
for him, and naturally everyone is so furious with 
him they will probably Iynch him if he is found. As 
a rule nothing seems to go wrong here, and two plain- 
clothes policemen апа a sherif (who owns a ranch) 
are quite sullicient protection to the neighbourhood ; 
on special occasions, such as the recent * hold up " 
on the C. '. R., the R. NJ. W. Mounted Police are 
caled in, otherwise they do not come west of the 
Rockies, 

While in Vernon I took the opportunity of having 
a second look at my ranch near there; it is situated 
in a wide and lovely valley, surrounded by runves of 
mountains as far as the eye can reach —and hundreds 
of miles farther, From the brow of the hill one сап 
see the Selkirk Range, adjoining the Rocky Monn 
tains, and all around is wild and picturesque country 
that will always remain wild, full of game of all sorts. 
My ten-acre apple orchard will cost about 600l., paid 
in instalments, as it is already planted by the com- 
pany а year axu, and the trees will bear in four years; 
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* «mall fruits,” such as strawberries, etc.. also vege- 
tables, can be vrown between the young trees for the 
first two or three years, then red clover, so that a 
little money can be made while waiting for the main 
crops, but the dollar does not seem to vo any farther 
than a shilling, here! 

My ranch has the advantage of roads on three sides 
of it, so it will not be necessary to build any roads 
within the ten acres; it is not advisable to build 
one’s shack there, either, but to purchase a“ resi- 
dential plot“ for about 60/7, with °° domestic" water 
laid on— that is different from irrigation water. How- 
ever, I doubt if Lean run to this at present, so shall 
probably share another fellows * log cabin" when 
I come in to residence here ; I know some very nice 
men settled here. who all like the life and (һе country. 

One can keep a horse here for very little, which is 
an especially alluring prospect for me, as you know ; 
хо also is the chance of big рате shooting in the 
mountains, and I heartily wish my °° Jearning time 
were over, and I were started in my own ranch. It 
is tiresome being so young, still, and not able to begin 
work for myself for perhaps a year ! 

‘The winter appears to be very cold at times; last 
Junuary for ten days the thermometer wag thirty-six 
degrees below zero: everything frozen —milk, ees, 
cabbages, meat, potatoes, all had to be hacked with 
an axe! Several cases of frost-bite occurred, and 
one man lest two or three of his toes; men had to 
take all their clothes off when they came in, to thaw 
them, and their moustaches hung ‘ike icicles. 

Now I must vo off to work again. Write soon and 
tell me all about the camp on Salisbury Plain. Don't L 
wish I had been there !— Y ours ever, 

NORMAN NOEL. 
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British Columbia. 

DEAR JACK, -Since last writing more new work 
has turned up for this “ tenderfoot "— work which | 
thoroughly appreciated, and where my experience 
in camp at Shoreham last year came in useful. 1 had 
to ride out bareback in to the open country to fetch 
in some horses that were in the pasture land, leading 
them back with halters, and catching them, fairly 
well, with some hay. 

We always nde bareback here. sitting down, cowboy 
fashion, but quite upright, holding the reins loosely 
in the left hand, high up, level with the chest, the 
right arm by the side, or held behind a little away 
from tlie body ; this style seems to balance one far 
better than our English way. 

Last week we had a very exciting time with a bull 
belonging to the Indians, which broke in to our land, 
smashing up the gates and fences, and careeriny 
wildly about. We rode after him (my hore was а 
buckjumper D, and while the other man drove him 
out І had to head him off back to his tribe. 

А small party of Indians encamped just outride 
this ranch last week, and are a most picturesque 
addition to the landscape, as they rit round their 
lire. eating roast skunk, or something of that sort, 
and wearing beads and the regulation blanket of 
blue, red, and yellow. Some have coats made of a 
Bort of wash-leather, with the ends trimmed and 
hanving loose. 

It is very interesting secing the < red man” in his 
native haunts, instead of only at the Earl's. Court 
Exhibition! Whole tribes come past here in the 
autumn, I am told, down to the Cold: tream orchards 
to pick fruit, their procession being about half a mile 
long, with families, ponies, ete, ; they go to the estates, 
the men Wearing feathers and paint and sitting com- 
fortably smoking, while their squaws do all the fruit- 
picking ; the men then collar all their earnings and 
spend it on spirits. Though there is a fine of fifty 
pounds for anyone selling spirits to the red men, they 
seem to manage to get hold of drink somehow. 

The weather here is still very hot, 100 in the shade 
—where there is any! But it is cold bathing at 
5.30 А.М. 

‘The tilled earth in the orchards is much hotter 
than grasa land, and so dusty that we have to wrap 
up our watches in pocket-handkerchiefs to protect 
them. One gets very thirty, too. Unluckily the 
stream Which supplies drinking-water by means of 
the tume has run dry, and we cannot vet a drink 
without going back to the lake, which takes too much 
time, This is supposed to be quite u wet season, as 
there has been one wet day and two showers ; last 
year there was only one shower between April and 
September, ко no wonder this is called the “ агу 
belt.’ 

We have just had a most eniovable trip by the 
* express " boat down the lake, which is about ninety 
miles long, and vari from four to nine miles across, 
with mountains all the way ; we landed at tlie end 
of the lake and had a walk round the“ city " there, 
whieh consists of the usual half-dozen shops and а 
few houses. 

You will not hear from me again at present, as 
there will be nothing of much interest. to impart to 
you, because [ shall be remaining in this lonely spot 
for the winter, and very lucky Tam to get * board” 
at that slack time of year in return for labour. Next 
June I hope to start work on my own ranch, and 
build (with professional help) а shack-bungalow ; the 
fittings and furniture I can knock together myself, 
thanks to carpenterinz lessons at home. All my spare 
time is spent in reading up * arboriculture“ and 

* pomoloev," and vetting all the hints and informa- 
tion I can from the boss he re. 50 there is always plenty 
to do to prevent one feeling homesick.— Yours ever, 

NORMAN NOEL. 
(THR EXD.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


The Boys Own Paper. 
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SOMETHING LIKE A 
TESTIMONIAL. 


A WALTHAMSTOW reader sends us the following : 


My dearest Mr. Editor, 
Take this as true from me, 
The finest paper I have seen 
Is the good old * B. O. P.“ 


[ recommend it to my friends, 
And they іл turn to theirs 

(At least, I hope they all do this), 
To drive away dull cares. 


And when at last THE day comes round, 
The jovful, merry day, 

When IT comes out, with gladsome shout, 
I yell“ Hurray ! hurray ! "" 


I coil up in an easy chair, 
And, deaf to every call, 

I glue my eyes unto the book, 
Until I've read it all. 


And then, when thus I've finished it, 
With shouts my ears are vexed; 
From every throat within the house 
I hear, It's my turn next!” 


When all have read through every page, 
I put it right away, 
And keep to be read again 
Upon a rainy day ! 
R. WYLD. 
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MUTUAL POLITENESS. 


A LEAGUE of politeness for men, recently started in 
St. Louis, U. S. A., has enrolled 1,000 members. Buttons 
with an “ L.P.” monogram are worn by the members, 
who promise to try and stop rude beliaviour in public 
places and vehicles. It is said that a man rarely 
surrenders his seat to a woman in a suburban train or 
tram, and that if he does she seldom sa ys * Thank you.“ 
Some women, liowever, are now proposing that a 
white button, bearing the words. Thank you," 
should be worn by members of the sex who are willing 
to accept the courtesy of a seat. АП “B. O. P.“ 
readers, of either sex, are, we hope, polite both at home 
and abroad, and“ B. O. P.“ may well signify ““ Boys Of 
Polish." 
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PRINCIPAL RAINY AND THE 
** B.O.P." 


IN the Life of the great Scotch professor, 
Principal Rainy, recently published in two striking 
volumes, we are told much of the learned doctor's 
home life, but perhaps one of the most interesting 
passages for B. O. P.“ admirers is that which informs 
us пож he used, even in his busiest times, to read the 
B. O. P.“ regularly in order to discuss the stories with 
his sons. Happy father, or still happier sons! His 
boys usually missed the paper soon after its arrival, 
and would find their father reading its stories in the 
study with great relish. 


Colonel Cody’s Aeroplane in Flight. 
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THE “MODEL ENGINEER” 


EXHIBITION. 


Boys who are interested in the making of model 
engines would tind much to fascinate them in the ex- 
hibition held in October at the Roval Horticultural 
Hall, Westminster. Model locomotives to scale of most 
of the well-known types, motor-boats, flying-machines, 
marine engines, and multitudes of other appliances 
showe.l conclusively the skill and patience of their 
makers ; while the exhibits of some of the firms whose 
advertisements appear in the '' B. O. P.“ were very 
attractive. Sir Hiram Maxim, who opened the 
exhibition. gave an interesting account of the making 
of his tlyinz-machine some vears ago, much on the 
lines which have been followed in the recent successful 
machines. He explained that he had no books to 
go upon, but arrived at the best form of tlie various 
portions of tlie appliance by making and testing model 
after model. This exhibition was the second of its 
kind, and promises to develop into a hardy annual. 


TWO ITEMS OF WIDE INTEREST. 


GENERAL R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL, the hero of 
Mafeking and founder of the Boy Scouts, has been 
knighted by the King and invested with the insignia 
of à K. C. V. O. 

Mr. (now Sir Ernest) SHACKLETON, at a recent 
Hótel Cecil dinner, said his small son waa frightfully 
bored with the Antarctic expedition, and told his 
mother he didn't want to hear any more about daddy. 
He wanted a story about something really dangerous ! 
We hope young Shackleton will soon be as diligent 
a reader of the B. O. P.“ as was his father. 
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SOMETHING WORTH THINKING 
OVER. 


ROYS who would excel should not wait for extra- 
ordinary opportunities, but should seize common oas- 
sions and make them great. Larger opportunities com> 
only to those whose eyes are open for the smaller ones 
constantly presenting themselves. Some people. it 
has been well said, cannot see opportunity any where. 
Others will find opportunities in the most barren an! 
out-of-the-way places. Bunyan found opportuni: 
in the Bedford jail to write the greatest allegory of tl» 
world, on the untwisted paper that had been used to 
cork his bottles of milk. Michael Angelo found a piece 
of discarded Carrara marble among waste rubbish. 
beside a street in Florence, which some unskilful work- 
man had cut, hacked, spoiled, and thrown away. No 
doubt many artists had noticed the fine quality of the 
marble and regretted that it should have been spoiled. 
But Michael Angelo saw an angel in the ruin, and with 
his chisel and mallet he culled out from it one of the 
finest pieces of statuary in Italy, his young David. An 
observing barber in Newark, N.J., thought he could 
make an improvement in shears for cutting hair, ir- 
vented clippers, and became rich. A Maine man was 
called in from the hayfield to wash clothes for bis 
invalid wife. He had never realised what it was to 
wash clothes before. Finding the method slow ard 
laborious, he invented the washing machine and made 
a fortune.” 

One being a poor boy may make it harder for him to 
rise than if he were rich, but when well up once, it will 
be all the easier for him to hold his place. Here are 
examples given by the American Boy“: 

"Jay Gould was a poverty-stricken surveyor. 
George W. Childs was а bookseller's errand boy at a 
salary of four dollars a month. John Wanamaker 
started business on a salary of a dollar and a quarter 
a week. Andrew Carnegie began life on a weekly 
salary of three dollars. Abraham Lincoln was a poor 
farmer'sson. Andrew. Johnson was a tailor’s apprentice 
boy. and learned to read after he was married. James 
A. Garfield was a poor widow's son, and as a barefoot 
boy drove mules on the towpath of an Ohio canal.” 
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This Year's Christmas Number oversteps all its Predecessors. 
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Heseltine's Sword. 


By ADRIAN LEIGH, 


Author of “Christmas in the Khyber Pass," * Adventures of Jack 
Alderson, J. C.,“ etc. 


PART I. 


was endeavouring rather vainly to solace my hunger 
with a scanty dish of curried bully-beef, when I saw 
my subaltern, Jock Heseltine, march into camp at the 
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; “ Caught the Afridi with both arms round the knees.''—See Part 11. 
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head of his half-company. An empty pack- 
ing-case, on which I sat astride, served me 
for both table and chair, and my dining- 
room was a cleared space in the centre of 
one of many level wheat fields on which the 
camp was pitched. 

The ficlds were divided from each other by 
low banks of earth, and although the com 
had long been gathered in, for it was now 
mid-winter, they still bristl-d with the 
stubble of last year's harvest. Around me, 
among the waterproof-sheet shelters which 
were our substitute for tenta, lay, sat. stood, 
or hustled, khaki-clad soldiers of all sorts 
and conditions, native and English, cleaning 
their rifles, smoking their pipes, reading their 
last letters or papers from home, washing in 
buckets of muddy water, shaving, mending 
their clothes, munching tit-bits from the 
sutlers’ stores, or simply lving flat on their 
backs staring vacantly at the blue heavens, 
in thankfulness at the prospect of an after- 
noon's rest after many days of unremitting 
toil. 

Beyond the crowds of soldiers lay the 
circle of shallow trenches by which the camp 
was defended, and beyond that again 
stretched many acres of flat fields dotted 
with square Afghan houses of stone and 
mud. and intersected, here and there, by dry 
river-beds and deep nullahs. until, on all 
sides, the plain merged into a great amphi- 
theatre of mountains which, like the rim of a 
gigantic saucer, enclosed us in a valley some 
ten miles long and six miles broad. 

The slopes of the mountain range were 
dark with a dense forest of fir and eucalyptus. 
sav: whore, at times, craggy peaks reared 
their bare summits above the foliage and 
stood, grim and terrible. brooding over us 
with ominous menace, as might a ring of 
bald-headed vultures round their dving but 
still writhing prey. For the expeditionary 
forc», entangled in the labyrinthine hills and 
valleys between India and Afghanistan, had 
at last reached the fertile valley of Bagh, 
and now, unable to bring the elusive tribes- 
men to action, was sullenly waiting until its 
leaders could find а road by which it might 
in safety retrace its steps. 

As I finished my curry Jock, having dis- 
missed his men, approached and flung him- 
self down on the ground beside me. 

Killed anybody this morning, Jock?“ 
I asked casually. 

Jock grunted viciously and, without reply- 
ing, rose to inspect the contents of the 
cooking-pot which was simmering on a fire 
close by. 

I laughed, for to most of mv comrades the 
question would have been perfectly natural, 
Jock having been engaged all the morning 
in foraging in the neighbouring villages. a 
duty seldom unattended with fighting. But 
in Jock's case my inquiry touched a subject 
on which constant chatting had made him 
rather sore. 

Jock was one of those lucky bovs who 
join their regiments with a great reputation. 
Before his arrival we knew that not only had 
he captained the football fifteens at both his 
school and at Sandhurst. but that he had 
also won the Sword of Honour as the best 
cadet of his term. In the small Indian 
cantonment where, at that time, we were 
stationed, football was not. and cricket was 
but à spasmodic thing of tits and starts and 
wasted Thursday afternoons; hut Jock, 
instead of therefore voting life a bora and 
taking to loaling. turned to at polo and 
racquets with such right goodwill and сасег- 
ness to learn that he bid fair to develop 
before long into a really fine plaver at both 

ames, He also kept up the tradition of the 

Sword of Honour by taking so keen an 
interest in the work and play of his company 
that his captain regarded him with exceeding 
great favour. 


But Jock had two weaknesses. The first 
was a mania for riding flat-races—a manifest 
impossibility for a man with six feet of 
stature and weighing thirteen stone. It was 
by this that he had earned his nickname of 
Jockey, soon corrupted into Jock. The 
second was a most profound belief that his 
fortunes were bound up with the sword pre- 
sented to him by a Royal Duke at Nand- 
hurst. This loved weapon Jock tended with 
the greatest care. No servant's hands were 
permitted to desecrate it. Jock cleaned it 
himself and daily hung it horizontally over 
the head of his bed, where, with a portrait 
of Sir John Moore, his soldier-hero, it formed 
a sort of shrine. On one side of the blade 
were his initials, and on the other. in the 
midst of the scrollwork, was a plain strip 
of steel on which, as he once confessed to 
me, the names of his future battles were to 
be engraved. No amount of chaff—and, of 
cours^, he got it without stint—could cure 
Jork of his foible. He stuck to his romance 
and to his sword, and I believe his only 
regret when the regiment went on service 
was that we were ordered to wrap our sword- 
hilts in khaki covers lest the glittering st».l 
should betray our presence to the enemy. 

So when Jock, having provided himself 
with a plate of food, drew another packing- 
cas» close up to mine, 1 repeated my question 
in the hope of drawing him. 

“Shut up!" snapped Jock; I'll kill 
'em right enough when the time comes. 
You all think you're precious funny. but it'll 
be my turn to laugh when some day, vou have 
to use your twopenny- -halfpenny toasting- 
forks and don't know how to do it. Why. if 
I don't believe I'm the only follow in this 
footy old regiment who knows the hilt of a 
sword from its point!“ 

“What's the good, my boy—what's the 
good *" I laughed. The days of swords 
are past; they're as obsolete as battle-axes. 
This is the thing for me.“ And I patted the 
cobby Lee-Metford carbine that leant against 
my knee. 

“A lot of good that would be when an 

fridi was cutting you over the head with 
his tulwar.“ Jock retorted. “ Why, only 
the other day Hullo! who on earth is 
this? Well, if it isn't old Tintacks running 
as if all the ghazis in Asia were after him!“ 

And, sure enough, it was our worthy 
Brieade Major, thus nicknamed from his 
devotion to tactics and the art of war. 
coatless and gaiterless, his eyes blazing. and 
his very moustache bristling with excite- 
ment. 

“JI sav, you fellows, who's in command 
here ? ” he panted, as he came up. | 

“Well, I am for the time being; the 
Colonel's out with the rest interviewing the 
friendly natives. You can hear them firing 
away over there, if you listen,” said I, with 
a laugh. 

* Don't chaff, for heaven’s sake!“ cried 
Tintacks. “ What troops have you here?“ 

"Only my own company," said I. 
" What's the row ?" For Tintacks was 
not excitable like many little men, and, 
suddenly, I feared trouble. 

* Well, turn them out at once," he ordered, 
just as they stand. The General's held up 
in the big nullah leading to the Saransah 
Pass. He would go poking about without 
an escort, though I begged him not to, and 
now the Afridis have got him there penned 
up in a house with no one to help him but 
young Smith-Edwards ” 

“Good old Smithy! We'll soon get vou 
out," cried Jock, springing to his feet 
and looking at me interrogatively. Smith- 
Edwards, the General's A. D.C., was a great 
friend of his. 

“ Yes, fall them in," said I, nodding to- 
wards the men. 

“Fall in, C' company!” roared Jock. 
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“No, never mind your coats or puttiea: 
just ritles and bayonets and as many rounds 
as vou can carry. It's business this time." 
The men came running up in all directions. 
That's right ! " shouted Jock. Fall in 
quick ! " 


* Most of them here now, sir," said the 


colour-sergeant, calmly saluting as if this 
levée-en-masse were the most everyday 
occurrence. 

“АП right.“ said Jock. ‘Shall we move 
off. sir * " This last to me. 

Ves,“ said I. 


* Double ! " cried Tintacks. 

„ Right O!” said Jock. Form fours. 
right, by the left, double march ! " and otf 
we tore through the camp. over the trenches, 
and out on to the stubbly fields straight for 
the wooded mountains. 

We had covered but half à mile when the 
sound of distant firing came faintlv to our 
ears, Click-clack,  click-clack, | click-clack 
rang the крон 

Hurry! Hurry ! 
„We'll be too late.“ 

But we needed no urging ; we were already 
going for all we were worth. We were 
breasting a slight incline. Not a word came 
from the inen, but the catch of their breath 
told that the pace was killing. Little Tin- 
tacks, the oldest man among us, held on 
doggedlv, reeling along with his weary feet 
stumbling over every unevenness of the 
ground. А mist swam before my eyes. and 
great drops of sweat, trickling from beneath 
my helmet, got into them and made them 
smart. Moreover, а shooting stitch was 
stabbing me in the side, and I med my 
thirty-tive years. Ten yards ahead of us 
all ran Jock, cool and collected, occasionally 
glancing behind him to see how we wer. 
faring, and able, apparently, to go on thus for 
ever. 

As we reached the crest of the risa the 
field of battle burst upon our view. Two 
hundred yards before us lay the big nullah, 
its sides falling so precipitcusly from the 
level plain that only the farther bank was 
visible to reveal its winding course. Half & 
mile beyond it the sharply defined edge of 
the woods marked the base of the mountains. 
Away on the rizht, leading towards us out 
of the woods, ran a smaller nullah, its course 
at right angles to that of the larger ravine, 
з gap in the far bank of the latter clearly 
marking their point of junction. Half way 
between the big nullah and the woods, on a 
little rising knoll, stood a square, flat-roofed 
Afridi house, its mud walls thrown into high 
relief against the dark green background of 
the forest behind it. The smaller nullah ran 
within fifty yards of this building, and thus 
formed a sort of covered approach to it. In 
and out among the trees at the edge of the 
forest dodged a score of white-robed figures. 
and, as we ran, we saw a turbanned head rise 
cautiously over the bank of the smaller 
nullah, close to the house. 

Crack ! The report was so sharp and loud 
that it could only have come from the house. 
The turbanned head disappeared. 

"In t-t-time, thank heaven!” gasped. 
Tintacks. 

Over the bank of the big nullah we flung 
our weary bodies. The drop was thirty 
feet and almost perpendicular, but we came 
to the bottom somehow. Tintacks lost his 
helmet, and а man slipped and fell and, 
twisting his knee, lay groaning. I had 
already settled my plan of battle. If the 
Afridis could make flank attacks, so could 
we. As the last of my men scrambled down 
the bank I called Jock to me and explained 
my purpose. He was to lead one section 
round by the small nullah and drive back 
any of the Afridis who might be lurking in 
it, while we advanced towards the house 
across the open. I hoped by this means to: 


cried  Tintacks. 
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distract the attention of the trib:smen in 
the woods for a sufficient time to enable me 
to effect the General's rescue unmolested by 
their fire. 

This way, number one ! ” shouted Jock; 
and bounded up the nullah bed towards its 
junction with the smaller ravine, followed by 


* 


a trickle of men strung out according to 
their fitness and fleetness of foot. 

Then the rest of us dashed at the farther 
bank, which, luckilv, was not quite so steep 
as that we had just descended. Tintacks 
went at it savagely, head down like a bull- 
terrier, digging in his hands and feet and 

( Го be concluded.) 
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FOR THE KING. 
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grasping the thin wisps of flimsy grass which 
here and there afforded a hand-hold. How 
the men, encumbered with their rifles, 
achieved the climb is difficult to explain, 
but there are times when Tommy proves 
the truth of the old saying and can go any- 
where. 


Author of “The King's Liege," “ Silk and Steel," “The Splendid Knight,” etc. etc. 


ITH the news of the King's escape, which 
was confirmed on the following day, 
discord once more entered into Willow Dean. 
All the old partisan spirit, which had been 
quenched for a time, sprang to life in Reu- 
ben's heart. The danger which he had 
believed to be over was still to be feared, for 
the King was different from other defeated 
generals, since the magic of his name might 
вооп again draw to his side another army, 
notwithstanding the utter rout at Worcester. 
The joy that was apparent in the looks and 
manner of his wife and son increased his 
bitterness, and though at first he had smiled 
at Baldwin's story of his ill-treatment, now 
he was full of anger against those who had 
ill-used one of his servants, and he too the 
onlv one upon whose fidelity he could rely 
with assurance. 

As Reuben had expected, the ardour of 
the people round about soon cooled. The 
rejoicing at the King’s escape soon gave place 
to a feeling of gloom and dejection when 
was learned in all its details the crushing 
nature of the defeat of the King’s army. 
Quickly following upon that came the news 
that many of those who had been most 
zealous in the King’s service had through 
despair of success made their submission to 
General Cromwell, who now appeared to be 
irresistible. 

A price had been set upon the King’s head 
and there was no lack of people eager to win 
it. But whither and with whom the King 
had fled no one knew for certain; yet as his 
person was known to so many it was scarcely 
probable that he could long escape unde- 
tected. 

This thought soon tempered the joy with 
which Giles and his mother had received the 
news of the King’s escape. 

There was however no longer any fear of 
attack, and therefore no need to remain as 
prisoners in Willow Dean. Giles had half 
expected a message from Rachel telling him 
that the danger was past, but none reached 
him. It may be that she knew he was not 
like to remain at home longer than was 
necessary. 

He felt like a wild bird that is suddenly 
set free from а cage as he mounted his horse 
again and took the road to Cray in the Wold. 
He noted that the people. albeit they seemed 
dejected and in some cases almost terror- 
stricken, showed him no sign of ill-will. 
Many, on tlie contrary, appeared anxious to 
do him a service. As he drew rein before 
the inn Harry Quilter made haste to wait 
upon him. with more readiness than he had 
ever showed before, and. calling an ostler 
to see to the horse, he led Giles into his 
house and along the passage to the best 
parlour. Giles noted that a large portrait 
of King Charles 1., which had hung over the 
hearth of the chamber, had been removed. 


CHAPTER XIV.—HIS FATHER’S SON. 


Harry Quilter had not lost much time, he 
thought, in removing the evidence of his 
loyalty. 

“ The King’s picture is gone," Giles said 
aloud. ‘* Whose picture will you set in its 
place ? " 

The innkeeper's face flushed. 

The times are sadly out of joint," he said. 
“To-morrow I may have a troop of Round- 
heads quartered on me. They would give 
me short shrift if they found the King’s 
image in the house; and a poor innkeeper 
must follow the lead of his betters.” 

“Tis no proof of worth to desert his 
Majesty when he is in evil case," Giles 
answered. and I would that I had been free 
to serve him in the field." 

* The King's last battle has been fought 
for many & long day. Master Giles," Harry 
Quilter returned,“ and those who are faithful 
to his Majesty must dissemble for the time. 
The King's picture would have brought ruin 
upon me and my house did I leave it there to 
be destroyed by the Roundheads. So I have 
concealed it in a safe place till happier times, 
even as Mistress Rachel Penderell bade me 
do.“ | 

Mistress Penderell!’’ exclaimed Giles. 

Aye. even she," Quilter made answer 
triumphantly, * and she has no love for the 
Roundheads. ‘Wear his Majesty's image in 
your heart instead,’ she said, when I took 
down the picture, and so I do, and I trust 
that I always will. But if the Roundheads 
destroy me, what does it profit the King's 
cause ? Even now the town is full of fear 
of what may befall You, Master Giles, 
need have no such fear, since your father has 
fought for the Parliament and few know as 
I know that your heart is staunch for tho 
King. Even if they did, your father's name 
would protect you from harm." 

“ What harm should there be to anyone?“ 
Giles broke out; and if one serve the King. 
why 'tis what all of us were pledged to do. 
For myself. I pray that the King will come 
to his own and that quickly.” | 

Harry Quilter shook lis head mournfully. 

“The day is a long way off. to my thinking. 
when the King comes to his own, if ever he 
do.“ he answered. Men have had their fill 
of fighting. and a Scots army finds little 
favour in England. God save the King and 
keep him from all harm. say I. but enough 
blood has been spilt. "Tis not by the sword 
that the King will come to his own again nor 
by the ill services of many who called them- 
selves the King's friends. "Tis a time for 
peace ; we have had enough and more than 
enough of war. God save the King, but 
give us no more bloodshed.” 

Giles listened to Harry Quilter's confession 
with mingled feelings. As he had not 
himself fought for the King he could not be 
too severe upon those who were ready to 


accept, with as good a grace as possible, 
the change which had taken place. And it 
was natural that one whose livelihood 
depended on pleasing others should not be 
valiant in the King's service to his own 
undoing. 

In all that Quilter had said to him he 
discovered & certain suspicion of himself. 
While he professed loyalty to the King he 
appeared desirous of making it known that 
he was prepared to accept any new power 
which came into being. And, though he did 
not mention the name of Reuben Merton, 
there was little doubt that in his converse 
with Giles he was thinking of his father, whose 
power and influence for good or evil would 
have to be reckoned with now that his party 
was finally triumphant. 

One thing was clear—bitterly clear, to 
Giles: however much he might protest his 
loyalty to the King, none trusted it. It was 
as his father's son he was judged, and, if 
Harry Quilter was more than usually deferen- 
tial to him, it was because his own position 
was rendered insecure and he knew not what 
he had to fear. In such a state of things 
the goodwill of Reuben Merton would be of 
great advantage to him. and he knew not 
how to acquire it except through Merton'a 
son, who otherwise counted for little, if at 
all. 

A word from Reuben Merton might mean 
to him the difference between safety and ruin, 
and Merton owed him nothing. It was only 
through Giles that he could influence Merton; 
and though the latter hated the Penderells, 
Quilter was well aware that whatever Giles 
could do he would do to please Rachel 
Penderell. 

Yet he regretted now that he had not shown 
а greater friendliness for Giles before the 
occasion arose when he might stand in need 
of his help and Бе able to claim it for his own 
sake. He felt that his own professions of 
lovalty had not favourably impressed Giles, 
and that, as the truth was, neither felt that 
he was trusted by the other. 

He accompanied Giles to the courtyard. 
seeking an opportunity of making his desire 
more plain and as well more acceptable, but 
Giles was occupied with his own thoughts, 
which were none of the pleasantest. He had 
done nothing to prove his lovalty and so none 
believed in it. He was his father's son, and 
no more. Now whatever consideration was 
paid him—and he noted the ditferenee— 
was due to the fact that Reuben Merton had 
suddenly become a personage of great im- 
portance in the district, and through the 
mediation of his son, Harry Quilter and his 
like hoped to obtain favours. 

Аз he rode away from the inn Giles waa 
hardly conscious of the words which Harry 
Quilter whispered in his ear. 

( To be continued.) 
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THE LANTERN-BEARERS: 


A STORY OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


* Туст the things back in the box. Colin,” 
I babbled, with & nervous energy, 
moving about restlessly on the sands. 
* We must keep them safely. We mustn't 
lose any of them, whatever happens. Yes, 
put the papers in as well; everything is of 
value. We must be very careful with them. 
Do you hear? They don't belong to us. 
We'll take them across to Rudha Hunish as 
soon as may be, and hand them over to the 
Colonel. He's a magistrate, and ‘ll know 
what to do with them. Make haste! Make 
haste! Every minute is precious! ‘The 
Colonel must get them at the earliest possible 
moment. Stop counting that money now! 
Shovel the stutf into its bag and put it there 
—so! Is that everything ? Ah, there's 
that bothersome jewel still. No, don't put 
it in the box ; give it here. How the thing 
glows! You'd almost think it was on fire 
and would burn your fingers! Ill stow it 
in my pocket: that ‘Il be the safest place. 
Now, pick up your lanterns. Fil take the 
box myself. We'll go to the Cove and push 
off in the Guillemot at once. Come along!“ 
We left the beach and ran swiftly up the 
gully on to the machara, Colin carrying the 
two lanterns, I the tin box, and Fiongal 
following unburdened. As I went I kept 
looking to right and left, as if there were 
folks observing me for а secret purpose, 
though why I should have done so in such 
a desolate place I could not have explained. 
But the fact was, as I went over the ridges, 
keeping a bright eye upon all sides and my 
heart hammering at my ribs, there was 
such a shining of the sun and the sca, such а 
stir of the wind in the bents, such а bustle 
of down-popping rabbits and up-flying gulls, 
that the island seemed like a place alive. 
found myself hugging the box to my breast, 
with the fear at heart of losing it. 

“ Тһе wind's good for two knots now, 
Colin," I panted, as we scuttled along. If 
it holds, we'll make Rudha Hunish before 
the sun sets. There's a nasty swell running, 
but we must put up with that. I'm fair 
hotching to be off, and won't wait another 
minute. Ah! here we are at the Cove. 
Well bundle aboard at once and 
Hullo! Where on earth's the Guillemot? 

The knoll we had just surmounted over- 
flanked the amphitheatre of low hillocks 
which sloped gradually towards the sea. 
Beyond lay the yellow arc of beach and the 
whole extent of Mermaid Cove. It was a 
scene on which I had often gazed, but it now 
lacked its most familiar feature. Where was 
the Guillemot? She was nowhere to be 
seen ! 

I darted an inquiring look at my hench- 
man. Of course, thinks I, he has drawn her 
up behind one of the dunes, out of the 
storm's reach, so that we can’t see her from 
where we stand. But to my horror he 
answered me with a blank stare of dismay, 
and stood gaping at one particular point on 
the arc of sand. 

“ Oh, Colin Gabbart ! " I groaned, “ don’t 
say that you left the boat lying yonder. 
Don’t say the storm has swept her away! 

He made a queer sound in his throat, shook 
his head fiercely, and went scrambling down 
the knoll like one possessed, we two following 
in the utmost pitch of fright and perturba- 
tion. 

A scramble of thirty yards brought us to 
within a hop-step-and.jump of the place 
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CHAPTER XII. —MAROONED ! 


where the waters of the Cove lay deep along 
the ledge of the rocks. Here Colin came to 
a halt, a dark scowl on his face, and glared 
down at the sands. 

" Where is it, Colin?" 
Where's the boat? 

" Where is it, lad ?’’ he echoed, looking 
wildly around. That's what I'd like to 
ken. Where is it? I drew it up here, high 
and dry, a’ trim and tight, and left it wi the 
painter tied to yon spike о’ rock." 

And it's been swept away!” I cried, 


I sang out. 


aghast. 

" Na, na, lad; naething o' the sort. 
That's no possible! I tell ye, I secured it 
wi а' care; drew it where the waves 


couldnae possibly reach it; tied the bight 
o' the painter roon' yon bit crag there, an'— 
&an'——" 

The puzzled old fellow came to a full stop, 
gripping my arm. His weatherbeaten face 
had grown dusky red, and he was pointing 
excitedly. “ Look, lad!" he cried with 
singular vehemence. Look! There's the 
bizht o' the painter still bent to the crag, and 
it's been cut clean through wi' а knife, as 
Ima sinner!” 

I looked at the spike of rock indicated. 
True enough, about three feet of rope was 
wound round it, fastened securely in place 
with а couple of very creditable reef knots, 
and the strands of the free end showed every 
sign of having been severed by means of & 
sharp instrument ! 

" Michty те!” cried Colin, giving voice 
to the interjections which seemed to come 
readiest to his tongue on such occasions. 
Dod! this beats a'!“ 

We were still staring at the thing when 
Fiongal broke in with: '' See these tracks 
in the sand at our feet, Rorie! These surely 
аге not our footsteps."' 

Now that I noticed it, indeed, the wet 
sand round the spot was all trampled and 
marked, showing а dozen impressions of 
large °“ tackety " boots such as seamen wear, 
and you are to remember that Colin, Fiongal, 
and myself were barefooted ! Not only 
that, but the keel of the Guillemot had 
ploughed а deep furrow in its surface, which 
led down to the water, showing conclusively 
that the boat had been launched and 
" made away with " by human agency. 

It's been stolen!“ I shouted angrily. 
This is pirate's work!“ 

Colin doubled up his fists and looked 
fiercely to right and left through his great 
horn spectacles. Who were these villains 
who presumed to land with vile tackety ” 
boots on the sacred sands of Fladdivore ? 
Who were these unmitigated blackguards 
who dared lay profane hands on our precious 
Guillemot ? 

°“ Naebody in the Isles would dae such а 
thing!" the old man cried in his wrath. 
" A'body in the Isles kens Rorie o' Fladdi- 
vore, and wha wad steal his boat ? Some 
black-avized foreign body's at the root o' 
this." 

" Well it's gone for good, Colin, I'm 
afraid," I said, with a philosophic calm 
which, under the circumstances. I would 
never have guessed myself equal to. “ It 
puts us in a very awkward position, but we 
must make the best of it. You know 


lu trouble to be troubled 
Is to have your trouble doubled.“ 


Laving the tin box down on а stone, I 
took a turn or two up and down the sands, 
with my hands thrust deep in the voluminous 
pockets of Colin's trousers, chewing the cud 
of things and trying to sum up the situation. 
Here were we, Colin, Fiongal. and I. marooned 
on & lonely island in the North Minch, with 
ten miles of open water as а barrier between 
us and any inhabited place. 

Fladdivore was very solitary. It was a 
second edition of St. Kilda at that time. 
Ships seldom came near it. Even fishing- 
smacks gave it a wide berth. The truth is, 
it had an ill name by reason of the maelst rom- 
like currents which played hide-and-seek 
among its great sea rocks It was also 
credited, in a dozen (lying) fireside tales, 
which were common talk among the gossipy 
folk of the Isles (confound ‘ет !), as the 
abode of I don't know how many bogles, 
banshees, witches, and warlocks. * Itsa an 
unco place, Fladdivore," they said. So it 
was shunned like the plague— sent to 
Coventry,” as my friends in the South 
Country school would say—though its 
unconess consisted chietly in the calling of 
the solans, the plash of the sea, and the rock 
echoes that hung continually in our ears. 
For when one spoke loudly, one’s voice came 
back in а meaningless jumble: so many 
still, hollow noises haunted and reverberated 
in the pouches of the rocks. 

Nathless, I could not but suppose that 
some wandering Ulysses of a fisherman had 
ventured into the Cove, and. seeing our coble 
lying untended, with no other claimant in 
view, had appropriated it without compunc- 
tion, as a fine piece of property that Fortune 
had given to his hand. 

Well, here at any rate we were, and here 
we were like to stay ; I, for one, in a mighty 
sweat to cross over to the Colonel, and my 
only means to that end filched from me. It 
was exasperating, if you like; disquieting, 
too, for who could tell what was happening 
meantime at Castle Rudha Hunish ? 

Now, chucklehead," I muttered to 


myself, twitching my ears and knuckling 


my forehead, '* what are you going to do? 

* Rorie! " cried Fiongal, as if in answer 
to my question. why don't vou climb one 
of those high cliffs and spy about ? The 
thief who stole the boat can’t have had time 
to go far, surely. Climb up and see." 

That girl, you'll note, possessed what I 
lacked— brains! I scaled one of the 
adjacent cliffs instanter, and set myself to 
look out upon the shimmering ocean. 

It was close on four o'clock of the after- 
noon. The sky to westward was streaky 
as bacon, and thence the declining sun, 
yellow as an orange and distorted to 
monstrous size, stared at me through a 
smoky veil. °“ Old Sol has donned his night- 
cap already," thinks I, and swept the water 
with an anxious gaze. 

Not a solitary vessel was in sight. The 
vast plain of the sca was altogether sailless. 
Not even a steamship's murky trail showed 
on the horizon. I hailed the others and told 
them I could see nothing. 

Oh. that can't be, Roric," said Fiongal. 
puckering up her brow. “ Look again. 

] did as requested and shook my head. 
Thereupon she came scrambling up and 
joined me on the cliff top. Two pairs of 
eyes are better than one," quoth she, 
peering earnestly around. And two pain 
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of eyes in this case were better than one, for 
at once, with a triumphant cry, my chum 
directed my gaze downwards to the waves 
which laved the base of the cliff on which we 
stood, and there, in four feet of water, right 


+ 


under my nose, lay a boat—an open rowing 
boat with one side stove in! 

" Goodness ! " I cried; but it’s not my 
coble. It’s certainly not the Guillemot. 
The Guillemot's twice as big as that cockle- 

(To be continued.) 


+ 


+ 
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shell. Whose boat is that ? It looks like 
a ship’s dinghy, but its port side is smashed 
something fearful, and its gunwale’s quite 
awash, and there's not a soul to be seen near 
it! What does it mean? 


AN ENCOUNTER WITH AN ANGOKOK. 


ID they come? ” asked Ted. 
“ Yes! " replied Uncle Bernard, con- 
tem platively. 

In time ? " queried Dick. 

After thirty-six mortal hours.“ answered 
Uncle Bernard, ** à quarter part of which, 
fortunately, I slept away. Otherwise the 
time would have been almost unendurable. 
As it was, the remaining hours, twenty-seven 
of them, moved with leaden feet. I began 
to think they would never pass by. Oh! 
what a slow procession it was—a single file of 
minutes, in which every minute lingered and 
drew itself out to stare at me, and taunt me, 
as long as the sixty seconds would allow. 

“I had no watch with me. No outside 
light penetrated the thick walls of the iglo. 
Whether it was night or day I knew not. 
The only indication that it might be night 
was a decided fall in the temperature. The 
lamp told me nothing. How long the wick 
would burn untrimmed, or how long the 
supply of blubber would last, I had no idea ; 
and, after the first replenishment, I forgot 
all about it, until, with & final sputter, it 
dropped into the floating oil and was 
extinguished. I was plunged into darkness, 
and the smouldering wick added its quota to 
the otfensiveness of the atmosphere. The 
temperature rose again, from which I 
gathered that the night had passed, and 
that the sun was once more above the 
horizon. Three times, with а sickening 
stomach, I attacked the food, and managed 
to gulp it down, the third time cold, because 
the lamp had gone out, and I resolved that 
the third time should be the last, whatever 
became of me. Only a little was left, апа. 
to be rid of the smell, I scratched a hole in 
{һе ground and buried it. 

“I was mightily refreshed by the nine 
hours' sleep, and the food, nauseous though 
it was, strengthened me. So much better 
did I fecl that I thought I might venture 
through the tunnel, and meet my rescuers 
instead of waiting for them. On standing 
upright, however, I staggered, and should 
have fallen had I no: dropped upon my 
knees beside the furs; and when, after 
recovering a little, I attempted to crawl 
toward the tunnel, I swooned completely. 
The wound in my head was worse than I 
imagined, and I must have lost & lot of 
blood. When consciousness returned, I 
crept back to my couch, and remained there, 
convinced that I must wait for my rescuers. 
Notwithstanding the improvement, it was 
quite beyond me, unaided, to regain my 
liberty. 

* After what seemed to be an interminable 
time I heard the crisping sound of footsteps 
on the frozen snow. The night had fallen. 
A rush of cold air that made me shudder, 
аз well as the scintillation of a group of stars, 
told me that the obstruction had been re- 

moved from the aperture, and that the time 
had come for the visit of the angokok. Dark 
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shadows blocked the doorway, creeping one 
after another into the iglo, and I felt their 
presence rather than saw them. The lamp 
was relit, and the ill-favoured Eskimos, seven 
in all, gazed at me in amazement, the ango- 
kok, with his evil eyes, the most amazed of all. 

It was as well, perhaps, that I had for- 
gotten the lamp, and let it die out; it was 
as well. also, that I had buried the remnants 
of the food ; for, if the one had been replen- 
ished and the other visible, either or both 
would have betrayed my friendly visitor. 
They naturally expected to find me in dark- 
ness, but they expected quite as naturally to 
find me weakened by my long fast. if not 
dead, like the other occupant of the iglo; and 
it wasa great surprise to them to see me better 
than when they left me, and gathering 
strength instead of losing it. My wound was 
dressed, and the bandave was still about my 
head ; but, after close inspection, they con- 
cluded that I had attended to it myself. 
This, in the light of my marvellous recovery, 
did not seem strange to them. The recovery 
was strange. ‘They had come to the iglo to 
deal with а dying man, or to behold another 
already dead, and it was a great puzzle to 
them to discover that he was so very much 
alive. 

If the angokok had suspected the minis- 
trations of Nicodemus Zebedee, I believe 
he would have killed me out of hand ; but 
he resorted to his usual deceitful practices, 
expecting bv them. perhaps, to frighten me 
to death, and certainly to impose upon his 
followers. 

A curtain of skins was stretched across 
the iglo. dividing it into two unequal com- 
partments. He retired within the smaller, 
and left me, and the dead man, and the six 
ugly Eskimos within the larger. We had 
the doubtful benefit of the rekindled lamp. 
I wondered what these preparations por- 
tended, and watched them narrowly. and on 
the alert for dangerous developments, trving, 
however. to conceal my concern from the 
eyes of the rest. 

“The Eskimos squatted in a group upon 
their haunches midway between me and the 
silent form covered with its blanket pall. 
They were gazing at the curtain. Not a 
word did they speak, but sat huddled 
together like so many crouching shadows. 
I expected the curtain to part. and the 
angokok to appear, tricked out in his 
medicine robes, and so disguised as to 
inspire us all with terror; but nothing of 
that kind happened; and the prolonged 
stillness, in which we could hear each other 
breathing, with no sound whatever from 
beyond the curtain, as if the angokok were 
dead, was more wearing to the tens nerves 
than any hideous spectacle would have been. 
I could have shouted in my suspense. But 
I checked myself, and waited, listening not 
only for the movements of the angokok, but 
for the approach of my rescuers. 


“The breaking of the silence came from 
beyond the curtain. So slight was it at first 
that I scarcely noticed it, but it gradually 
increased until I could clearly distinguish 
the sounds. How they were caused I could 
only guess. It seemed to me as if the anyo- 
kok were swaving his body to and fro, 
recovering himself with a jerk when the 
angle became perilous, and with every jerk 
uttering а groan. The jerks grew more 
violent, and the groans louder, until the iglo 
was filled with the sounds. If my surmise 
were correct I could only explain it by 
supposing that the angokok was working 
himself into a kind of hypnotic frenzy. 
I remembered. what Nicodemus had said 
about the pretended consultation of the 
tornak, and thought that tliis must be the 
method by which he was believed to open 


up communications with unseen апа 
mysterious powers, 
The Eskimos remained quiescent. I lay 


still, with the sounds drumming upon my 
ears and almost deafening me—sounds that 
grew terrific, and were occasionally inter- 
spersed with frightful yells. It was difficult 
to imagine that there was only one man 
behind the curtain. ‘The sounds were ven- 
triloquial as well as hypnotic. low and 
mournful sometimes, and sometimes high- 
pitched, ear-splitting, and prolonged, and 
through them all the groans came deeper and 
ever deeper, with a jerking as pronounced as 
if his body had struck the ground. It ap- 
peared to me that, under such violent 
contortions, his joints must be dislocated. 
Every moment the fury increased, until, at 
last, a horde of demons, summoned from the 
pit. might have been behind the curtain. 
yelling themselves hoarse, tighting tooth and 
nail, and tearing each other limb from limb, 

“ longed for the climax. He cculd not 
continue to sway, and groan, and yell 
indefinitely. I imagined him foaming at 
the mouth and dripping with perspiration, 
and I knew that, in time, he must fall from 
shecr fatigue. Amid the hideous din it was 
impossible for me to hear whether my friends 
were passing through the tunnel or not, and 
I began to fear that they would be too late 
for the final catastrophe. 

"'The Eskimos squatted on, their eyes 
glued to the curtain, fascinated with what 
they supposed was taking place behind it. 
Not a whisper could I near from them— 
indeed, if they had shouted I could not have 
heard them in the pandemonium caused by 
the angokok. Not a movement among then; 
could I detect. They were like men be- 
witched, and appeared to have forgotten me, 
Still the farce went on, rising and ever rising, 
every outburst worse than the last. until, 
at the very height of it. without the least 
warning. as suddenly as if some spring had 
snapped. the whole thing ceased, and we were 
buried in profound silence." 


„What happened next;? " asked Dick, in 
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the pause of the recital, and with an excited 
gleam in his inquiring eyes. Ted was 
staring at his uncle, and the clicking of the 
mother's needles had stopped. 

“ Nothing for a while," answered the 
trapper. “The silence was intense. The 
Eskimos did not stir І watched the 
curtain, Limp, and heavy, and motionless 
it hid completely the further preparations 
of the angokok. What he was doing, or 

whether, after his exertions, he was doing 
anything at all, I could not tell. 

** Then the curtain fell. He stood squarely 
in the dim lamplight, his legs planted widely 
apart, his shoulders thrown back, his right 
hand upraised, and gripping, as if to hurl it, 
a horrible harpoon, and his eyes, like the 
eyes of a savage beast glaring for a spring, 
fixed steadily upon me. The flickering rays 
of the low-burning lamp were reflected in the 
cold steel of his formidable weapon. It was 
balanced for the throw. A tritle farther, 
and slowlv he drew his hand back that he 
might launch it with surer and greater force. 
Had it come, unchecked, at that moment, 
I should have been transtixed to the furs. 

* An involuntary sigh escaped from the 
lips of one of the Eskimos. In the dead 
silence it cut. the air like a knife, and diverted 
for the fraction of a second the attention of 
the angokok. Was it the sigh that saved 
me? Would Leroy have been too late? 
I cannot say. But in that fraction of a 
second he had hurled himself upon the 
angokok. 

‘Simultaneously Leng sprang forward, 
and Nicodemus, each with a heavy revi lver, 
and covered the crouching Eskimos. They 
were all taken by surprise. Leroy had 
gripped the angokok about the middle, and 
swung him clean off his feet. The other two 
did not interfere. They left the deceiver in 
the hands of Leroy, and bestowed their atten- 
tion upon the Eskimos. The attack was so 
sudden, however, and so entirely unexpected, 
that the Eskimos simply stared in amazement 
at the struggle which was going on before 
them, and never lifted a finger to prevent it. 
The harpoon had fallen from the hand of the 
angokok, and, with a backward kick, Leng 
had sent it gliding under the wall of the iglo. 
Spent by his exertions, and taken unawares, 
ths angokok was no mateh for Leroy. 
Out of the air, into which Leroy had lifted 
him, he was thrown heavily upon the ground, 
and, stunned by the concussion, he lay as 
motionless as the dead man himself. 
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“Then it was that the Eskimos rose, in а 
threatening attitude, their ugly faces trans- 
formed with mingled rage and fear. But 
Leroy, having disposed of the angokok, had 
drawn his revolver, and stood facing them 
between the other two. I, also, taking 
advantage of the struggle, had crept from 
my couch, secured the harpoon, and joined 
my friends. We were four to six, and three 
of us possessed firearms. I should not have 
been worth much if the Eskimos had rushed 
upon us. Still. Т could have delivered my 
stroke before the death-blow came. 

“The Eskimos hesitate and burst into 
a babble of sound. Leng. Leroy, and 
Nicodemus could have shot them down like 
dogs, and they knew it. ‘Three of them 
would have fallen to the snapping of the 
revolvers on the first indication of an attack, 
and in the attack itself surely we could have 
accounted for the other three. 

“ The voice of Nicodemus rang out loudly 
and clearly across their babble. They were 
silenced instantly. He pointed at me, then 
at the angokok, talking volubly in their 
curious long-svilabled tongue. They were 
impressed with his earnestness, and subdued 
by his reproaches. What he was saving I 
could only partly make out. I caught the 
word ‘Jesu,’ and gathered that he was 
drawing а comparison between the faith he 
had come to teach them and the superstitions 
they believed in, clinching his argument by 
an exposure of the deceitfulness of the ango- 
kok. He had been defeated, and both he 
and they, at the last moment, had been 
saved from the commission of a terrible 
crime. 

* First one and then another began to 
grunt approval, and *oon they were ready 
to rub noses with us." 

* I should think so," broke in Dick with 
his infectious laugh. “ A nice lot they must 
have been to rub noses with! Did you 
oblige them?“ 

“ Nicodemus did, but we three declined," 
said Uncle Bernard. 

* Humph ! " returned Dick, screwing up 
his face into a disgusted grimace. “ A squad 
of greasy Eskimos! And a few minutes 
before they would have let that howling 
angokok pin you through the middle like a 
cockchafer ! Nicodemus couldn't have been 
very particular. Had he а decent nose? 

He was a decent fellow," put in Ted, 
* whatever kind of a nose he had." 

“ It was a bit snubby, but big enough to 


є 


rub with," said Uncle Bernard. 


to the customs of his countrymen. 


I? 


hands and knees and craw) out of the iglo. 


* Like a procession of blackbeetles. added 
supplying the simile from his own 


Dick, 
imagination. 

" Did you hear them in 
uncle?“ said Ted. “I mean 
Leroy, and Nicodemus. 
manage to get behind the angokok ?“ 

* No! I didn't hear them," answered he. 


Leneg, 


“I was almost as surprised as the Eskimos 
when they sprang forward in front of the 
They came through the 
tunnel, of course, but the little noise they 
made was coveted by the yellings of the 
angokok. They crept stealthily through the 
there 16 
was dark, or nearly so; and they had no 
difficulty in taking up their positions behind 
It was all arranged beforehand and 


fallen curtain. 


shadows to the far end of the iglo ; 


him. 
carried out admirably.” 


* What became of the angokok ? ' asked 


Dick. 
“Oh! he recovered," returned Uncle 
Bernard. A broken collarbone gave him 


time for reflection, and, through the influence 
and teaching of Nicodemus, he abandoned 
his heathenish practices and became a 
‘Jesu ' man." 

“ Then good came out of it," remarked the 
mother, quietly. '' Good out of evil by the 
blessing of God.” 


“Yes!” said Uncle Bernard. Leng 
and Leroy told me that the storm had 
driven them back. They concluded that I 
was weatherbound on the island of the 
eiders, But, when the storm abated and 
there was no sign of my reappearance, they 
began to grow anxious. They signalled to 
the island and failed to elicit any replv. They 
were about to search the coast for an Eskimo 
settlement, and borrow or buy & second 
kayak, convinced that I was still cn the 
island, and injured, and unable to get away, 
when, wearied with travel, my messenger 
almost fell into the shelter, and gasped out 
the news. Yes, through the courage and 
faithfulness of Nicodemus Zebedee, and the 
blessing of God, good came out of evil.“ 

[THE END.] 


qd 


DICK'S FIRST VOYAGE. 


By the Author of * Without Counting the Cost," “ Caught in the Web," etc. 


oN'T be down-hearted, Dick ! 
can't eat you!” 

“That is all very well for you, Dolly; ; 
but you haven't come a cropper, as I have." 

* Well, face it out, man. But don’t be in 
a great hurry to give yourself away. I shall 
look you up in the morning.’ 

All right.“ 

The individual who answered to the name 
of“ Dolly " was a long-limbed schoolboy of 
thirteen ; his companion, & handsome, in- 
telligent lad of about the same age. was 
Dick Norbury, the grandson of old Mr. 
Norbury, of Remington Hall. 

Coming to the end of the village street, 
Dolly, or Adolphus Johnson, waved his 
hand in а way that was meant to be en- 


They 


CHAPTER I.—AN ACCIDENT. 


couraging, and turned up a lane on the left, 
while Dick Norbury proceeded slowly along 
the high road, towards home. 

The boy was in great trouble. Early in 
the afternoon he and Dolly had walked 
over to the market town to choose a new 
oricket-bat; then Dolly had suggested a 
gallop on the Downs. Dick’s conscience 
had immediately reminded him of a recent 
promise to his grandfather that he would 
never get into debt; and as he had no 
money to pay for the hire of a horse, to 
borrow some of Dolly would be nothing 
more nor less than getting into debt. But 
Dick had not wished to look small in the 
eyes of his friend, and he had wished for the 
ride; he had therefore stitled his trouble- 


some conscience as quickly as possible. and 
away they had gone over the Downs in the 
gayest of spirits. But, alas! on the way 
back, Dick's horse, within & hundred yards 
of the mews, had met with an accident and 
was now dead. 

“ It’s the perversity of the thing that gets 
over me,” thought the boy as he plodded 
wearily along the dusty road.  '' Now, if 
Dolly’s horse had taken fright, it would not 
have mattered half as much; he had leave 


to go for a ride. and his father is rich enough 


to buy six horses if he likes, while poor 


old Grand cannot spare а five-pound 
note. Why couldn't it have been Dolly's 
horse? 


On reaching home he went off to the 


a6 You 
mustn't forget that Nicodemus was ап 
Eskimo, and readier than we were to conform 
It was a 
sign of the renewal of friendly relations. 
We were pleased to witness it, but we were 
better pleased to see them drop oi their 


the tunnel, 
and 
And how did they 
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stables in searchof Bailey, the elderly groom, 
whom he found scrubbing down the yard. 

I say, Bailey," he cried, stopping at a 
safe distance from the splashing water. I 
want your opinion on the value of a horse." 

Before answering, the groom emptied 
another pail; then, Where be it, Master 
Dick ? " he asked. 

Oh, I can't show it to you; it's the 
kind that you can hire at Williamson's for 
half a crown an hour." 

After another interval of silence, Bailey 
said, " You've used the wrong word, Master 
Dick; that sort of quadruped ain't of no 
value." 

" You think not? Then I suppose if 
anyone had an accident with it, Williamson 
wouldn't charge very much? 

Ah. that's another tale," said the old 
man, with a knowing smile. ** When anyone 
has damaged a hired animal, it's wonderful 
how the value of it goes up; you may call 
it value then." 

Dick became very glum. 

Give me a rough guess," he said. 

* Oh, a matter of fifty or sixty pounds, 
I suppose. You haven't been breakin' any 
horse's knees, have you, Master Dick ? " 

The boy pretended not to hear, and 
walked away with his head in the air. 

“I’m not going to be questioned by 
Bailey," he thought. It's no business of 
his. Fifty or sixty pounds—whew ! I don't 
believe it! But he turned hot at the mere 
mention of such a sum. | 

In the hall he тоб Mrs. Cooper, the house- 
keeper. 

Where's Grand ? " he asked. 

* He is in the library ; and your cousin, 
Mr. Eustace, is with him." 

Mr. Eustace ! " echoed the boy in dis- 
may. When did he соте ? ” 

About an hour ago." 

She turned away and Dick went up to 
his own room. He had meant to tell his 

ndfather of the accident at once, but he 

ad not the courage to do so before his 
cousin ; besides, it would not do to interrupt 
them when they were talking of business, 
he told himself. 

Looking moodily out of the window, he 
noticed the uncut lawns and the rough 
oarriage-drive, half overgrown with weeds. 
That's because there is no proper gar- 
dener.“ he thought, and I suppose sixty 
poun ls would about keep one. Hullo! 
there's the doctor's gig; he'll be saying, 
as he always does, that Grand ought to go 
on the Continent for change of air, and 
Grand will say he can't afford it. What a 
long time he could stay away for sixty 


pounds! What awful stuff money is! 
Fifty or sixty pounds! Why, it's mon- 
strous ! ” 


The words haunted him, and the longer 
he thought of them the larger the sum 
appeared. Tothink that the breaking of that 
promise of his had meant a sum of fifty 
or even sixty pounds! Why, if he had 
known it, he would not have listened to 
Dolly for five minutes! Не would have 
walked straight off and left him to ride 
alone! Dolly might have laughed at him, 
tem him, worried him as much as he 
lik it would not have moved him an 
inch. But no regrets, no repentance, would 
bring that horse to life again, and the 
question must be faced. 

At first the sight of the poor animal's 
sufferings had quite unnerved him; but 
now he had no thought for anything but 
the loss of the money, and whenever he 
pictured himself standing beside his grand- 
father’s chair and telling the story, he turned 

itively hot with shame. I won't tell 
him before that mean old Eustace,” he 
said. He would be only too glad to think 
that I was in hot water.” For Eustace 


Norbury was fond of teasing his young 
cousin, and the boy very much disliked him. 

At dinner the first glance at his grand- 
father’s face showed that there was some- 
thing very much amiss, and the only one 
who seemed capable of carrying on a con- 
versation was his cousin Eustace. This 
took the form of the usual teasing, and at 
last Dick turned sulky and refused to 
answer him. 

Don't worry the poor lad," said Mr. 
Norbury, suddenly rousing himself. He 
will be the chief sufierer through this mis- 
fortune.“ Then, addressing Dick himself, 
he said, Го sorry to say, Dick, that the 
lawsuit has gone against me; I shall have 
nothing to give you now, my boy, but your 
education. Ill manage that as long as I 
can, and then you must fight your own way 
іп the world. І hope you will never forget 
the promise you gave me a few days since." 

What with the bad news and the reference 
to his broken promise, poor Dick very 
nearly choked. 

As soon as the meal was over he ran back 
to his room and sat in the dark, brooding 
over his misfortunes—he did not think of 
calling them faults. 

Everything was against him, he thought ; 
try as he would to do what was right, he 
was always in hot water. Boys who did 
not care a rap for anyone but themselves 
got on ever so much better; they had 
ponies of their own to ride; their fathers 
gave them new fishing-rods and tennis- 
racquets, and they could have whatever 
they wanted; but nobody cared for him, 
Yet all the time he knew in his heart it 
was not true; that since it was impossible 
to justify what he had done, he was only 
trying to find an excuse in .imaginary 
wrongs. 

** Гуе a good mind to run away," he said 
to himself; then if Grand has nothing 
to pay for my school fees he can give the 
money to that beast Williamson for his 
rotten old horse." 

The idea was not new, for Dick was im- 
patient, and whenever things went wrong 
with him his first thought was to escape 
from all difficulties by going to sea. He had 
yet to learn that the only way to overcome 
difficulties is by facing them bravely. 

After a time he went to bed, but, alas! 
he could not sleep. He knew that the 
morning post would bring a letter from 
Williamson, and he could not bear to think 
of what would follow. *' Fifty or sixty 
pounds! The words seemed to sing them- 
selves over and over in his tired brain. 


" Sixty unds!” Why, sixty shillings 
meant a large sum, but pounds—oh, it was 
monstrous ! 


The bed was so uncomfortable that he 
was obliged to turn every few minutes to 
find a cooler place. 

“Why can’t I go to sleep and forget all 
about it? he wondered. I had no idea 
that just thinking could be so dreadful. 
Now then, I won't think.“ 

He tucked himself snugly round and did 
begin to feel a little drowsy, when all at 
once he seemed to be out on the road where 
a horse was neighing in fear and pain, and he 
started up in bed with a smothered cry. 

“ I will have no more of this," he said, 
and he found the matches and lighted a 
candle. 

Many an evening when lessons were over 
he had listened to thrilling tales of adven- 
ture in far-off seas, where even the youngest 
boys had proved themselves heroes and 
won riches and renown. And his mind was 
now made up. He would run away to sea ; 
then everything would go on just the same 
as if he were dead. 

There was something rather awesome in 
getting up and dressing himself at dead of 
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ro ie and when he washed his face the 
splashing of the water seemed loud enough 
to wake the household; but it was a great 
relief to feel that he was about to escape 
from all his difficulties. 

He had often read about boys who went 
to sea, and knew that what they most needed 
was plenty of linen, but the difficulty was 
to carry it; for he intended to walk to the 
station, three miles off, in time for the eight 
o'clock train. No one would then be about 
but the housemaid, and if she saw him 
empty-handed she would think he had gone 
for a walk; but if he had a great parcel, or 
a travelling bag, she would wonder what 
it meant. 

At last he hit on the happy idea of carry- 
ing three of his shirts by putting them on. 
They made his jacket rather a tight fit, but 
he consoled himself by the reflection that 
he could take them off at the first stopping- 
place. Only two pairs of socks would go 
into his shoes, and even they made him feel 
cramped and uncomfortable. 

He thought it would not look very sus- 
picious if he took his travelling.rug on his 
arm, for anyone might naturally conclude 
that he was going to spread it on the grass ; 
and, to confirm this idea, he decided to carry 
a book. The rug would conceal a little parcel 
of handkerchiefs and toilet necessaries, and 
it could afterwards be used for packing the 
shirts, and anything else he could manage 
to smuggle away, and for that purpose he 
put some string in his ket. To pay his 
railway fare, he took a lucky half-sovereign 
that an uncle had made him promise to 
keep for some great emergency. Surely this 
was a sufficiently great emergency ! 

“І must just write а note to Grand, and 
then everything will be ready," he thought, 
and opened his desk. 

" Dear Grand," he began, and his eyes 
felt strangely heavy. 

I feel that 1 am a burden to you, and 
а failure altogether, so I am going away to 
sen." 

He stopped, with his head bent low over 
the paper, trying to think what he should 
say next; and presontly his eyes closed 
altogether, and his head went down on to 
his arms. He was fast asleep. 

(To be continued.) 
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A “DUSTING” IN THE THAMES ESTUARY. 


the uninitiated, all seas and all ships 

look alike. To the initiated. they are 
as ditferent as the pieces in a patchwork 
quilt. Being fairly conversant only with 
the type of boats used on the coast of Cali- 
fornia, I gladly accepted the invitation of a 
friend to give him a hand round to Harwich 
from Hammersmith, and thus make the 
acquaintance for the first time of a boat 
belonging to my native shores. 

She had been an Essex oyster boat in some 
dim and remote period of the past. and was 
still as staunch as ever. My friend Jack 
(I will call him, for he is sensitive and fears 
publicity like the plague) had converted her 
into & yacht, and, as far as ] could judge, she 
was a great success, and all that a man could 
wish. 

He had taken her out many times alone, 
and knew her little ways with the tender 
familiarity that à man knows and loves a 
favourite horse or dog. For her fcw faults 
he had а dozen excuses; for her numerous 
virtues praise beyond measure. А good 
many people are that way inclined about 
their own possessions, and surely it is rather 
& pity to start a train of doubts in thcir other- 
wise blissfully happy state of mind. But to 
give her her due, this little boat was cer- 
tainly (to use а Western phrase) " all wool 
and a yard wide.“ 

She had once been called Daisy, or Maud, 
or Sally, or Mary, I forget which, but she 
had long been known as the Merry Whelk, 
and the name somehow suited her plebeian 
and London-sparrow-like ability to take care 
of herself. 

For single-handed work she struck. me as 
being a bit heavily sparred. but I did not 
dare to breathe a word of this to Jack. 
1 afterwards saw from the work she was ex- 
pected to (and did) perform, that she was no 
stouter than she should be. Being only used 
to practically deep-water sailing. in a climate 
such as exists off the coast of California, 
where the trade wind blows with unfailing 
regularity ; where a Norther " (a hot. dry 
gale of wind), the only danger, gives plenty 
of warning ; and where there are limitless 
hundreds of miles of deserted ocean to seek 
safety in, the shallow and treacherous waters 
of the Thames Estuary came as a surprise 
and a shock to me. 

The Merry Whelk held two with comfort — 
three would have been a crowded house. In 
her cockpit there was a six horse- power 
engine, which was of the greatest service 
imaginable, and a splendid thing to fall over 
and say things about on a dark night. In 
smooth water this engine would move her 
along at about five miles an hour. Her 
exact dimensions I do not know, but I would 
judge her to be of about nine to ten tons 
displacement. 

Аз there was а high tide at five in the 
morning, we decided to go on board the 
night before. The Whelk was moored to a 
floating landing-stage, which at the time of 
our arrival was not floating but lying on the 
inud. We stowed away our stores, took in 
fresh water, and made several trips to the 
Hammersmith Broadway for things we had 
forgotten. It was a fine though rather chilly 
night in June, and we sat long in the cockpit 
conversing with the skipper of a barge that 
was also lying on the mud near by. He had 
а dog and a canary. and was very proud of 
them, for some reason we could not fathom, 
though we listened with attention until he 
informed us that the dog lived in a cage that 
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cost 2[. 16s. 9d.. and that the canary was а 
* rare one for rats," so we thought that it 
was time to turn in. 

Punctually at four next morning the 
alarm clock woke us, and at 4.3 we were 
asleep again. But the clock was one of the 
conscientious clocks that go off twice. and 
at 4.10 away it buzzed. To make a sure job 
of it this time I punched Jack, and the 
exertion. roused me thoroughly (also my 
companion), though I began punching with 
my eves shut. 

It was a grey, chilly dawn, with wisps of 
mist floating about. No one else was stir- 
ring ; the skipper of the barge, his dog. and his 
Canary were wrapped in slumber, and the 
incoming tide chortled about us merrily. 
From the colour and contents of the river а 
swim was out of the question, so we washed 
the way you have to wash in France, unless 
you keep on ringing for more water. Trousers 
and a shirt formed our habiliments, and thus 
attired we ate а considerable breakfast of 
ham and тоге or less fresh eggs. As кооп ав 
the dreadful business of washing up was com- 
pleted we cast off from the float. and drifted 
up past the barge, just as the skipper thereof 
appeared whistling. 

" Ye ain't seen my dawg. have уе?” he 
inquired. I can't find "im." 

As his “dawg.” a big black, shaggy 
mongrel affair, had yapped half the night. we 
were quite glad to hear that it was lost. and, 
just before starting the engine (Arabella, as 
we called it), Jack suggested that the canary 
had got loose in the right and had eaten 
the dog. whereupon the bargee descended to 
personal invective. 

The Whelk was built to go under bridges, 
and so her mast was stepped in a tabernacle, 
and with the mast down she looked more 
lik» a wreck than anything I have seen. With 
Jack at the tiller and engine, I saw all clear 
for raising as soon as we were below London 
Bridge. Hammersmith, Putney. Chelsea, 
Westminster slid merrily by. More life was 
visible as time went on. and the usual 
vacuum-like County Council trams along the 
Embankment appeared to be quite crowded. 
The ebb began to go with us and made an 
appreciable difference. and we felt quite like 
a motor launch as we passed the Dutch eel- 
boats riding at their historic moorings that 
Good Queen Bess gave them to have and 
to hold on condition they never left them 
unoccupied. 

The raising of the mast was an operation 
new to me, and I struggled all alone, with 
Jack sitting contentedly at the tile: making 
ironical remarks. However, we live ard 
learn. and before a particularly odoriferous 
soap and bone factory was passed all was 
" ship-shape and Bristol fashion." А slant 
of wind coming off the Plumstead Marshes 
sent us merrily down Halfway Reach, when 
we again had to call upon the assistance of 
Arabella, and kept the ebb with us through 
Erith Reach to the Rands. when the tide 
started against us through Long Reach to 
the sharp point at Broadness, where a 
sudden northerly wind buried the lee rail 
under. 

The great charm of the London River“ 
(as sailors call it) to my mind is the quantity 
and varied character of the shipping to be 
seen. To one such as myself who had been 
used to the lonely and deserted Pacitic, this 
vast concourse of the world’s maritime life 
was fascinating. Particularly I noticed the 
barges. These quaint-looking and inagniti- 


cent sea boats of such obvious Dutch origin. 
with their broad squat hulls, brown sprit- 
sails, now brailed in the humming northerly 
wind, their decks awash, and their quaint 
crews of a man, а boy, and a * dawg,” were 
а never-ending source of interest to my 
unaccustomed еуен, 

Close-hauled we opened the Hope about 
six, and decided. to anchor for the night off 
Leigh in Hadleigh Ray. if we could find it 
(Hadleigh Ray is a channel in the mud 
and not buoyed when I was there). I 
now began to make my first acquaintance 
with navigation in shallow waters. for all the 
way from Hammersmith we had kept more 
or less in the ship channcl, as the northerly 
wind and Arabella had necessitated little or 
no tacking. 

Keeping to the northern side of the river 
we skirted the mud past Thames Haven, and 
a swirl of the tide nearly set us aground near 
a dead horse and a quantity cf sea birds. 
The wind now began to fail us. and the tide 
took over command cf the Merry Whelk ; 
вэ we hurriedly got in the mainsail and had 
t» resort to Arabella, who was stubborn now 
that we needed her badly. and back, fired 
like a pistol shot. However, with Jack 
coaxing she eventually condescended to 
work in a laborious manner, but not until the 
tide had taken us back roadside on as far 
as the screw-pile lighthouse on the Chap- 
mans. So, with Jack at the tiller, I took in 
all sail, and we crept back along the mud, 
and, turning into tne Little Middle, were 
thrown by the merciless tide and our own mis- 
calculation on to the Spit in Leigh Channel. 
where, however. we got off in an hour's time. 
and anchored below a barge in Leigh Ray. 

As we had had nothing to eat since five in 
the morning, we were hungry, and it was due 
to subtle little arrangements of my own that 
I cooked the dinner, for I always prefer ту 
own cooking to anyone else's. Now, Jack's 
idea is to throw a stcak into a dirty frying- 
pan and leave it there until convenient. 
when it is eaten with one side of it raw and 
the other burned to a cinder; this no doubt 
is the simple life we hear so much about ! 

After our meal was over, we favoured the 
surrounding barges with various classical 
ditties, and in the midst of — 


“Now to Blackwall Docks we bid adieu, 
To Suke, and Sal, and Kitty too. 
Our anchur's weighed, our sails unfurled, 
We are bound to plough the watery world. 
Huzza! we are outward bound!“ 


I said, ‘‘ Stow it! Weare adrift,” and so we 
were. 

Instead of swinging up river with the tide. 
and remaining so, we had been gently going 
round and round, and had finally, about 
10 P. M., got our hook out of the mud and were 
dritting merrily up stream towards Leigh. 
whose distant lights now twinkled in the 
darkness. We took the second anchor out 
in the dinghy and dropped it, and that 
brought her up sharp. 

During the night I was aroused by the 
Whelk snubbing heavily and pitching 
sharply, while a strong wind hummed and 
roared about us. 1 wedged the tin teapot, 
which was clattering about on its hook in 
the most annoying manner, and fell asleep 
again. About four we were aroused by a 
series of resounding thumps, and, scrambling 
out, we found that we were again adrift. and 
charging and butting with mad {crocity an 
iron lighter eight or ten times the size of oure 
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selves. What I said about Jack’s laziness 
in only carrying such light anchors that they 
were insufficient to hold was fortunately 
blown away by a strong south-east wind 
and drowned out by a deluge of rain. In 
pyjamas soon sodden with water we fended 
ourselves off with boathooks and bare feet, 
and after a few more savage butts we sheered 
off and lay clear. But we were still in 
dangerous proximity, and as there was no 
time to lose we started, or rather tried to 
start, Arabella, only to find she was still 
sulky. In a paroxysm of acute energy we 
got the jib and mainsail set—and a chilly 
business it was—and started thrashing to 
windward. Leaving our pyjamas in the 
cockpit, so as not to take any more water 
than was possible into the cabin, we gradu- 
ally managed in turn to assume some 
clothes. 

As we were now fairly under way it seemed 
a waste of hard work not to continue, so 
while Jack sat muffled up in *' oilies аё the 
tiller, I straightened up the cabin and 
cooked the breakfast—no easy task with the 
Merry Whelk chucking herself and us about 
the way she was doing. In the midst of my 
operations a yell from my companion 
brought me up into the cockpit in one jump. 
Short as the time was that I took, I imagined 
everything conceivable, and to find that he 
had only lost his cap left me speechless, and 
in silence І returned to the cooking. 

As we were being set too far inland by the 
tide to clear the end of Southend pier, we 
had to go about, which operation Jack per- 
formed without a word of warning to me, 
and only by executing a contortion that 
would have evoked a storm of applause in 
any circus was I able to save the breakfast. 
This time I took care that he should hear 
what I said, even putting my head out of the 
cabin that there should be no difficulty in his 
80 doing ! 

We were off Southend pier about eight 
o'clock and passed several barges, all awash 
like half-tide rocks, beating up the river. As 
there was a tide that served, Jack took a 
short cut across the Maplin Sands, aiming 
for the Swin Middle Lightship by compass. 
We now began to receive a considerable 
“ dusting " as soon as we were well round 
Shoeburyness, and took in a couple of reefs 
in the mainsail. The dinghy, which we were 
towing astern, caused us some anxiety, and 
we gave it more warp. 

Everything was new to me, or almost 
everything, and I was deeply interested. To 
begin with, the sharp, quick, yellow seas were 
во very different from the long ultramarine 
swell of the Pacific. I had seen waves 
twenty feet high which, owing to their extra- 
ordinary length, were in no way dangerous 
to a small yacht. Whereas here, where the 
seas were running not more than six ieet, 
they came in such rapid and dangerous suc- 
cession as to throw the Whelk about in the 
most lively fashion. In fact, one could 
hardly keep one’s feet at all, and the best 
method of progression was on all-fours. 

After about an hour’s sailing, Jack grew 
fearful of the sand beneath us, and certainly 
it was not far down, for, as we turned into 
the Swin Channel near the Maplin Light, we 
were turning up the sand in our wake astern, 
and it was a very ugly sight to look upon. 
We touched once in the trough of a sea, and 
the jar that it gave us sent both our hearts 
into our mouths. 

" Неге!” exclaimed my companion, “1 
have had enough of this. Let's get into deep 
water for pity's sake!" And so we were 
soon in the Swin, and in company with 
crowds of shipping. The wind now began 
to increase, and the sea with it. It was 
nothing to the tramps and the sailing 
vessels being yanked along at eight knots 
behind powerful ocean-going tugs, with a 
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* time is money " look about them; but for 
us it was rather different. 

It is true that the Whelk kept fairly dry, 
but the movement was most violent. Never 
have I been chucked about quite as quickly 
before, and, considering the sea that was 
running and hourly increasing, I marvelled 
at the quick recoveries of the little yacht. 
Time and time again I would say to myself 
while watching those nasty snarling seas 
racing up astern— That sea is coming on 
board or I'm a Dutchman!” But the little 
Whelk, with her stern in the air, would come 
down with her long counter—smack /—as 
though in admonition, and the seas would 
tumble past with perhaps only a bucketful 
spilling round the combing of the cockpit. 

Had it been my boat I would have had 
another reef in and everything battened 
down tight, for, in my opinion, a man who 
runs unnecessary risks at sea is something 
worse than а fool and no sailor, but before 
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do to look after ourselves in that region. For 
had we been in Mid-Atlantic, with plenty of 
room to run, the problem before us would 
have been easier. Here, where a multitude 
of treacherous sandbanks on every side 
necessitated intricate navigation, and where 
to strike would mean a pounding that would 
have opened the Whelk like a basket, the 
difficulties were dreadful to contemplate. 

The wind now increased to a whole gale, 
and a more desolate place than the Thames 
Estuary (it is considered the Thames Estuary 
all the way to Harwich) at such a time is hard 
to imagine, unless it be the Goodwins. Опе 
by one the various fishing craft which had 
been dotted about had run for shelter in the 
Colne, the Blackwater, or the Crouch, and, 
barring the never-ending line of big ships 
playing follow-my-leader through the Swin 
and King's Channel (now far off), there was 
nothing to be seen but snarling, angry, yellow 
seas. 


The wind now increased to a whole gale." 


long Jack, who as owner and skipper was 
naturally in command, gave the word, and 
we passed the Swin Middle Lightship as snug 
as snug could be. But suddenly we felt a 
backward jerk, like the jerk a trawl gives to 
a smack mounting а wave, and, glancing 
astern, saw the dinghy filling, and a moment 
after the warp snapped like a thread. 

“ There goes 8“. 16s. 61." said Jack 
gloomily, and, as it was impossible to do 
anything, we continued on our way. 

About an hour later we sighted a motor- 
boat in a bad way, evidently trying to find 
the Whitaker. Spit Beacon, on her way tQ 
Burnham, but owing to the haze one could 
not see more than a quarter of a mile. She 
was being continually swept, and we saw two 
battered-looking men in oilskins bent double, 
their whole attitude expressing concentrated 
effort. They were fighting for their lives, 
and gave us а wave as we rushed by like a 
train, unable to help or even make ourselves 
heard in the turmoil. We had all we could 


Occasionally a buoy or beacon plunged in 
foam would appear through the haze and 
turmoil, unintelligible signs to me without a 
chart, but welcome and expected marks to 
Jack. But the most dreadful beacons of all 
were the masts and yards of the quantities 
of forlorn and battered wrecks upon the 
pale yellow sandbanks, which bore eloquent 
witness of others before us who, in just such 
another gale as this, had made some slight 
miscalculation, or, what is still easier, 
mistaken one buoy for another. 

Jack knew his way about, and the Thames 
Estuary takes a bit of knowing (ask any 
pilot). Had I been alone those wrecks 
would have depressed me. Picture to your- 
self a yellow stretch of sand, fringed with 
breakers, for some, such as the Buxey and 
the Gunfleet, are laid bare for a couple of 
feet at low water. Occasionally a wave 
bigger than the rest, or advancing with 
greater impetus, would race up and just 
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wash round the masts of a melancholy 
wreck gradually sinking in the sands. 

In the early afternoon we made the Swin 
Spitway Buoy and ran between the Buxey 
and the Gunfleet Sands. This was a risky 
proceeding, for at that stage of the tide 
there was only twelve and fourteen feet of 
water, but it was a short cut and we were 
beginning to feel that we had had enough 
of it. We drew about six feet, and we 
bumped four times in the trough while 
getting through, and I don't think I shall 
orget those bumps. No solid dry land was 
in sight, owing to the flying spindthrift and 
haze, which, by the way, reminds me of the 
uselessness of even the best sailing directions 
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at times. For instance, we are informed 
that " The course through the Spitway, in 
nine and eleven feet least water, is N. 4 W., 
leaving both buoys on the port hand wiih 
St. Osyth Church well open to eastward of No. 3 
Martello Tower.” 

Now, we could barely see a quarter of a 
mile owing to the haze and spray, as I have 
said; therefore how could we see St. Osyth 
Church, which was over six miles (nautical 
miles at that) away, or the Martello Tower, 
which was nearly as far ?—and it is just at 
such a time one needs at least three or four 
ways of checking one's position. 

In the Wallet we sighted a small barquen- 
tine trying to ride it out at anchor in the 
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Swire Hole, and later on a Harwich and 
Esbjerg boat rolling like a cow in a bog, her 
decks full of water and her passengers 
battened down, and no doubt feeling very 
sorry for themselves. 

With a good deal of thankfulness to the 
One who looks after those who try pretty 
hard to look after themselves, we opened out 
Harwich breakwater and ran inside. We 
were tirel, hungry, and abnormally thirsty 
from the salt in the air (this is one of the 
worst features of exposure at sea) ; moreover, 
we had been soaked to the skin in spite of 
our ` oilies for seventeen hours. 

So ended my first experience of sailing in 
home waters. 


AN OBJECT-LESSON FOR THE AMATEUR TAXIDERMIST. 


YOUNG TAXIDERMIST (who does 
B. O. P.): “There you are! You don't know what you 
can do till you try. That's astork!” 
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Г may not be the experience of every 
sportsman, but it is that of the ma- 
jority, that half the enjoyment in bagging 
an uncommon bird or animal lies in being 
able afterwards to preserve the skin in & 
neat and attractive manner. It is well 
known that, furnished with the correct 
tools, the actual process of taxidermy calls 
for no great amount of labour or skill, but 
to set up a skin in an original and interesting 
manner is by no means easy of accom plish- 
ment. 

The amateur taxidermist is provided 
with a rare object-lesson in the latter art 
by two simple villagers—old *' ВШ” Potter 
and his daughter—of that pretty little 
village, Bramber, in Sussex. 

Self-taught taxidermists. Bill” and his 
Jass are the proprietors of what has been 
described as the quaintest show in the 
whole of civilisation, which, indeed. is no 
exaggeration. It is a little muscum, measur- 
ing about twenty by twelve feet, filled with 
stuffed birds and animals in all sorts of 
queer and interesting positions. 

No taxidermist, professional or amateur, 
should miss paying a visit to the quaint 
little show, which, so numerous are its 
patrons, has already proved a small gold 
mine. It shows you in a nutshell, so to 
speak, what can be done with a skin if you 
are blessed with that rarity—originality. 


No matter what creatures come into 
“ Bill” Potter’s and his daughter's hands 
(and during the former's forty-seven years' 
experience as an amateur taxidermist he 
has stuffed practically every bird and 
animal common to the United Kingdom), 
in the proverbial twinkling of an eye there 
they are in the museum, in a neat home- 
made case, arranged in the most novel 
manner conceivable. 

Here is a case containing three large rata, 
trapped by `“ Bill ” himself within the well- 
kept precincts of his own cabbage patch, in 
the act of stealing eggs. One of the “ var- 
mints is carrying an egg away with it, 


with little tables and benches, “ pots“ and 
mugs, there are as many as fourteen. Four 
are lolling at a table deeply engrossed in a 
game of dominoes, two smaller ones are 
watching the game, one is asleep in a corner 
with a pipe in his mouth and his “ arms 
folded, one is sitting at a table reading a 
book, one with a crutch and & bandaged 
foot is hobbling across the room towards the 
domino players, two are engaged in con- 
versation with one another, and one has 
been drinking heavily. A companion is 
helping the latter, who is in a falling posi- 
tion, out of the room, while one dressed as 
a policeman is looking in at the door at the 


Rats Stealing Eggs (Bramber Museum). 


the second is rolling an egg out of the nest 
with a foot, and the third is coming out of 
its burrow, into which, it is to be presumed, 
it has just taken an egg. The picture is de- 
lightful and of the greatest interest, for. 
apart from its artistic value and the fact 
that it tells you how a rat carries an egg 
away with it, which is a mystery to every 
other person, it shows what can be done 
with even so common and uninteresting a 
creature as a rat. 

No one, however, can, or can ever hope 
to, set up а rat as old ‘ ВШ” Potter can. 
In another case, one fitted up to resemble 
the common room of a village public-house, 


offender. Just as there are sermons in 
stones, Bill Potter says there are sermons 
in this little picture too, and I have not the 
least doubt that he is right. 

A little farther on we see yet another case 
of rats. Two are letting a companion out 
of a trap, while others, with expressions of 
mingled admiration and terror on their 
faces, are interested spectators of their 
fellows’ strength and bravery. 

Wonderful it seems, does it not, that an 
entirely self-taught taxidermist can “ play 
at bricks" in this manncr with the gentle 
art of taxidermy ? 

Continuing our inspection of the show, 
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we next come to a case full of a large 
number of toads, which, as you may guess, 
are most difficult creatures to skin and pre- 
serve. Dressed in suitable costumes, some 
are swinging, some are playing leap-frog, 
some are on a see-saw, and some are trundling 
hoops, while others are standing by looking 
on, laughing heartily. 

Then we come to a very queer spectacle— 
a large case fitted up to look like a school- 
room, with maps, forms, and desks, and 
containing as many as forty-eight baby 
rabbits. ** The Rabbits’ Village School ” is the 
title of the amusing picture. Some of the 
little creatures are writing in tiny copy- 
books, some doing arithmetic on tiny 
slates, some reading from tiny books, some 
sewing, and at least four engaged in the 


. difficult and trying task of teaching. A mis- 


tress in a very quaint bonnet and dress 
superintends the sewing class, amongst the 
members of which you notice that stockings 
and aprons are the articles that are being 
made. One of the arithmetic class has ap- 
parently misbehaved himself, for he is 
standing on a form with large tears in his 
eyes, while another is copying from a com- 
panion, and a third is holding up a chubby 
paw to attract the attention of one of the 
stern-looking masters. 

In the next case there are all sorts of rare 
birds and animals in all kinds of extra- 
ordinary positions. There are owls, wood- 
peckers, jays, marmosettes, squirrels, toads, 
weasels, stoats, rats, mice, and cats, all on 
the most amicable terms with one another, 
and all looking as happy as a summer’s day 
is bright and long. 

Then you notice a case of animals enact- 
ing the story, “ The House that Jack Built,” 
and another very full of birds, giving an illus- 
tration of the story, “ The Death of Cock 
Robin." The latter is the most interesting 
case in the very interesting museum, for 
all the creatures that are mentioned in the 
story you see in the case, down to the fish 
with his little dish and the fly with his little 
eye. There is the bull—a stuffed newly 
born calf, fitted with artificial horns—who 
tolled the bell, the rook with his book, the 
owl with his spade, the lark, with beak wide 
open, singing as а lark has never sung 
before, little finches sadly carrying the 
eoffin to the grave, the wicked sparrow 
with his bow and arrow, and a multitude of 
all sorts and conditions of other birds, all 
" a-sighing and a-sobbing.”’ 

And there are still other cases worthy of 
mention. Here you see twenty kittens 
attending the marriage of two of their 
number, all wearing quaint and very smart 
little costumes made by the taxidermist's 
daughter; and here an effigy of the local 
rat-catcher surrounded by stuffed ferrets 
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and terriers, and many “dead” rats. 
Amongst the single objects of interest are a 
kingfisher's nest, so rarely found and seen, 
a tiny tree pipit, and a lamb with two per- 
fectly formed heads. 

As has already been intimated, forty- 
seven years has it taken the proprietor, 
with, in late years, the assistance of his very 
energetic and talented daughter, to create 
the little show, and as many as eight years 
tc stuff and set up some of the animals in 
the larger cases. He made a commencement 
with the story of The Death of Cock Robin." 
The picture, so delicate and wonderful in 
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they like. How profitable this system of 
charging has proved is shown by the fact 
that not only has ` Bill" Potter been able 
to buy the snug little villa that he now 
lives in, but to build with good red bricks 
the present museum, and І know not for 
how many years to wear the softest and 
costliest raiment. 

As he goes to and fro through the village 
even those who were his bosom companions 
in the days of his youth touch their hats 
to him and bow down before him. Indeed, 
the genius of the place as he is, ‘ ВШ” 
Potter is the last word in Bramber. Dukes 


Rats Letting a Companion out of a Trap (Bramber Museum). 


workmanship, attracted so much attention 
that the amateur taxidermist was tempted 
to try and make others. 

Meeting with wholly unexpected success, 
of course it soon happened that the show 
outgrew the space. Then it was that it 
occurred to " Bill" to form a museum. 
He took a cottage, and in the best room— 
the " parlour "—the museum was situated 
for many years. 

A penny is, and always has been, the 
charge made for admittance in the case of 
children, and twopence in the case of adults ; 
but ladies and gentlemen are politely and 
very wisely told that they can give what 


ca 


and duchesses, lords and ladies, and loyal 
Sussex sportsmen send him animals and 
objects of interest from all parts of the 
world, so the show is still growing. Of a 
kind and obliging nature, Potter is always 
willing and rcady to let fellow amateurs 
into the “ secrets " of his very entertain- 
ing hobby, and give useful hints with regard 
to positions that skins, when stuffed, should 
occupy, and, in short, to let you have the 
full benefit of his forty-seven years’ схрегі- 
ence. He is a thorough sportsman, a really 
great naturalist, and, as far as preserving 
and arranging skins is concerned, an artist 
to the tips of his fingers. 


RI 
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FOOTBALL IN AMERICA. 


por ear the attention of English 
E is drawn to American football 
by the lists of deaths and casualties pub- 
lished at the close of the football season 
in America ; and the strong terms used by 
ex-President Roosevelt, њ А emphatically 
denounced the game as “ brutal," and by 
the Presidents of some American Univer- 
sities, may make some B. O. P.“ readers 
wonder what kind of a game this is. 

It may seem strange to hear these com- 
ments on a game which is called Rugby 


By W. LIVINGSTONE IRWIN. 


Football, when one has seen the game 
played in a clean sportsmanlike manner on 
this side of the watcr, and it may be worth 
while to look at the reasons for this criticism 
of the game. 

Certain players of the Rugby game in 
England, on emigrating to Canada, kept 
up the game there, and in the province of 
Nova Scotia Rugby Football is played 
under Rugby Union rules as in England. 
But as the game went farther west it de- 
generated, first being somewhat similar to 


the English game, then to the American 
game, but now it has a style of its own 
under the title of * Canadian Rugby Foot- 
ball.” 

Under the Canadian Rugby Football 
Union there are the Ontario Union and the 
Quebec Union, as well as the Canadian 
Inter-Collegiate Rugby Union. Under the 
laws of the Quebec Union, organised in 
1882, the teams consist of fourteen men on 
each side. The Inter-Collegiate Union also 
follow this rule, but the Ontario Union 
| КИ & «€ WC YOR [play 
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MAKE A START. 
Words by Jonn LEA (in “ B.O.P.").] SONG. [Music by Тонк E. CAMPBELL. 
Allegretto. | 


l. It's eas - y quite to loll а - bout Be - neath the sun - ny 
2. It's ra - ther nice to tell а friend Our pro - jects for suc- 
— AN 3. Don’t wait for Chance to lend a hand Nor talk in boast - ful 


watch the ro - ses com - ing out, 
S cap - i - tal to quite in - tend А war on i - dle - 
strain Of schemes that, once ma - ture - Ју planned, Will bring you gold - en 
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eas y quite to mur - mur low; “ This i - dle - ness won't 
beau - ti - ful to look a - head At all that we might 
leave the talk - ing till, аё last, The guer - don you have 


i > EESE, — — — 
bet - ter stir my - self, and so Make some - thing of the 
cour - аде  scorns the dream in - stead Of ris - ing to be - 
can - not blow a tri - umph blast Ве - fore the race is 


کج ت ——— 
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After the last verse only. 
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play twelve men in a team. When playing 
for the Championship of Canada, half time 
is played i the rules of the affliated 
Unions which the competing teams repre- 
sent, апа by this rule obvious difficulties 
are avoided. 

The Canadian game resembles the Anıeri- 
can game in many ways, notably as regards 
the costume and also the hard knocks 
prevalent during the game. The clothing 
is all well padded: leather jackets and 
brecches, thickly padded at elbows, shoul- 
ders, knees, and hips, are worn, the hips 
often being protected by strips of cane let 
into the leather, as in cricket pads. Head 
harness with nose- and mouth-guards, and 
shin-guards, make up this strange attire. 

There are only three men in the scrum, 
the other four forwards being on the wings; 
there is a quarter-back, corresponding to 
our half-back ; three halves, who equal our 
three-quarters, and a full back, make up a 
team of twelve men. The fourteen a-side 
formation is slightly different. 

The ball is not put into the scrum by the 
half, but by the centre-forward, who usually 
puts it down in such а way that he can heel 
it out easily to the quarter-back. 

While the ball is in the scrum the men 
on the wings may carry on a kind of wrest- 
ling match until the ball comes out. The 
game is spoilt by frequent accidents, often 
of a deliberately foul nature, and when a 
man is disabled his place is taken by a 
substitute for the rest of the game. The 
man who commits the foul is usually turned 
off for a few minutes, and stands beside the 
time-keeper until he is told that his time is 
up. Then he takes his place again in the 
team as if nothing had happened ! 

Such is & brief sketch of Canadian Foot- 

ball; but this game, rough as it is, is not 
strenuous enough for Americans. who play 
а far rougher game—a game of force rather 
than skill, which often results in fatal in- 
juries to the players engaged in it. The 
costume is, if possible, more complete than 
that worn in Canadian Football, for a man 
who is not fully equipped runs the risk of 
Berious accident. 
There are too many technicalities in the 
American game to attempt to describe it 
fully here. The only description that one 
can give is the general idea of a prize-fight 
and wrestling match combined, with а very 
occasional sprint at odd moments ! 

There is а great deal of what we over here 
would call“ fouling " and “ impeding,” which 
seem to be perfectly legal, and also some 
most extraordinary acrobatic feats, chief 
among which is the dive-tackle," which is 
performed in the following way: when one 
side has the ball in the scrimmage and is 
unable to break through, the forwards heel 
the ball out to the quarter-back, who is 
heaved with a mighty jerk by two of the 
halves right over the scrum. This mancuvre 
is often used when near the opponents’ goal- 
line, and sometimes results in the diver ” 
grounding the ball and scoring a try.“ 
ог, as they call it, a touch-down." Now 
and then a man will strike his head against 
a goal-post while trying this experiment, 
but the head-armour saves him from more 
than a severe shaking. 

To practise scrimmaging and shoving 
American teams have a wooden machine on 
rollers, with buffers thickly padded with 
leather, against which half a dozen mem- 
bers of the team hur] themselves and try 
to force it back. They practise tackling with 
the aid of dummy figures swinging from a 
gibbet, which they collar as hard as they 
can, and the harder they bring the dummy 
down the better. 

The whole system of training is conducted 
on a large and elaborate scale by coaches, 
amateur and otherwise. Princeton Univer- 
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sity proposed a year or two ago that “ all 
coaching by men who are paid in any way, 
directly or indirectly, or who receive their 
expenses, or any part of them, be done awa 
with " ; and such a measure would doubtless 
stop many of the disputes which arise over 
the question of amateur coaches. 

Code signals play a large part in the 
American game. By the use of numbers, or 
combinations of numbers, which are called 
out by the quarter-back, the team knows 
what tactics are to be adopted, and the men 
are well drilled во as to be able to act upon 
these signals at very short notice: great 
jealousy is observed in keeping the secret 
of these signals, for if by any chance any 
member of an opposing team should gct 
possession of the code, the whole point of the 
system would fail. 

American teams are encouraged during а 
match by the shouts of their partisans, 
who are called rooters, and each Univer- 
sity and College has its own peculiar “ yell.“ 
The majority of ''yells" are composed of 
the favourite“ Rah! Rah! Rah!” with 
the name of the college shouted at the end. 
Many people have heard these yells on such 
occasions as when Oxford and Cambridge 
met Yale and Harvard in athletics, or in 
the Olympic Games in London, when an 
American victory was the signal for a 
memorable outburst of “ yells.” 

It is a well-known fact that when an 
American 'Varsity team turns out for a 
match against another ’Varsity, it is at- 
tended by a couple of medical men and a 
staff of trained nurses in case of accidents, 
and they often have their hands full ! 

The Association game is, however, steadily 
gaining ground in America. It is said to 
have been first played at Princeton Univer- 
sity in 1902, and since that time other 
universities have joined Princeton in form- 
ing a league. The visit of the Corinthians 
in 1906 gave encouragement to American 
“ Soccer " men, and a fillip to the game in 
that country, though Americans whom the 
writer has met do not think that the Asso- 
ciation game has enough excitement for 
them. They were advised to see some of 
the professional teams in а Cup-tie on their 
next visit to England. 


(9 (9) (9 
THE NEW BOY. 


1. 
НЕ new boy stalked into the school 
With bold and haughty air; 
He took his seat with manner cool, 
And gave back stare for stare. 
* We'll ' give him beans,’ and have some fun," 
Said Smith to Jones, when school is done.” 


п. 
They did not “give him beans ” that night, 
Though pining to begin; 
He vanished, like a ghost, from sight, 
Before they all came in; 
And then they heard from Blubber Brown, 
The porter saw him going to town. 


III. 
It raised their ire to fever heat, 
That he should favoured be: 
While they, like slaves with shackled feet, 
Had no such liberty. 
“TIl make him black my boots,” said Jones: 
Said Smith, “I'l break the puppy’s bones." 


IV. 
Next day, into the playground strolled 
The new boy, smart and trim ; 
They eyed him all with aspect cold, 
And Smith salaamed to him. 
* Don't act the fool," the new boy said, 
** Por if you do. I'll punch your head.” 


V. 
They led him to а quiet spot, 
Beneath an elm-trce's shade; 
Amazed were they that he seemed not 
Of Smith the least afraid. 
Though Smith was taller, older far, 
And versed in all the arts of war. 


VI. 
But when he saw the new boy's arms, 
And eke his air sedate, 

His breast was filled with vague alarms— 
He read his coming fate, . 
Said Jones to Smith, “Go in and win”: 

Smith answered with a sickly grin. 


VII. 
He did go in, but did not win; 
The néw boy smote him sore; 
His bullet head began to spin, 
His nose soon spouted gore. 
At last, with one resounding clout, 
The new boy knocked him fairly out. 


VIII. 
Take warning from this story true, 
And learn, like Smith that day, 
Don't boast of deeds you're going to do, 
Until you've won the fray. 
Learn, too, the newest boy at school, 
May coward neither be, nor fool. 


AX A 
CHESS. 


Problem No. 602. 
Bv T. 8. JOHNSTON. 


| BLACK, | 


“УУУ, 


WHITE. | i+ 


7 
White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


OLUTION of No. 
P—Kt 5 (or a). 

R mates. 

R mates. 

Pospisil’s No. 63 has 1, О G2, and the new 
structure has 1, O B2, followed by checks 
with the О at C4 or D3, or with the L at E7 
or G5, or F8, or Нб. 

Geijerstam's three-er has 1, L H7 ; and 
the four-er has 1, K G2, M B7 (or a. b). 
2, L HI, K:B2. 3, MAI. (a) P АЗ. 2.M 
НІ, Р:В2. 3, L GI. (b) K:B2. 2, L:F4. 

Düben's is 1, М НІ, M ЕЗ (M F6 is soon 
solved by 2, N 05; and M:E3 by 2, O:E3). 
2, N A8, M:A8f. 3, K:A8, K E4. 4,0 
F2 t; or if M G8; 3, N Ез}; and M FI; 
3, N 05, and 4, L:C41. 

-S. Herr has made a four-er, in which the 
white K allows a check three times, thus: 
К ЕЗ; 105; PD3. K H2; P B6, C5, F6, 
G5, H6. It is 1, К F3, PG4f. 2, K F. 
Р G3f. 3, К Fl, P G2}. 4, L:G2f. If 
I.— K Gl. 2, L A2; and 1, —K H3. 2, I. 
Ff; ог1,—Р C4. 2, L D4. 


691.—1, R—Kt 3, 
2, R—R 2, and 3, Bor 
(a) K—B 6. 2, B—Q 6, and 3, 


The 


M. Marble shows pretty symmetrical mates 
in this three-er: K D2; F2; O B6, D8; 
P B2, B5, H4, H5. К E4; P B3, B4, C6, 
H6. Thekey moveis L G3, К F5. 2, 0:C6, 
K E6. 3, L G6}. The echo mate is 
1—P:B5. 2, О 07, К 05. 3, L D3}. 

W. Pauly shows three promotions of a Р in 
accordance with the moves of three black Ps, 
thus: K C7; М НІ; N G7; P B3, B5, C2, 
D6, E2, Еб, H2. K Al; MB2; OBI; P A2, 
, B7, E4, H4. 15.—1, P D7, P Вб (ога, Б). 
2, P D8 O, P ЕЗ. 3, O C6, P НЗ. 4, O D4, 

:P. 5, O: Mir. (a) P ЕЗ. 2, P DS M, 
Вб. 3, M D3, P H3. 4, M C3, M: P. 
5, М:М{. (b) P НЗ. 2, P D8 М, P Вб. 
3, N H4, Р ЕЗ. 4, N El, O—. 5, N:Of. 

W. Geary has only six pieces, and three 
fine variations in this three-er: K C3 ; MFI; 
N D7; О G6; P C5. К E4. The key is 
О E5. | 

А problem in nine moves Ьу К. Bayer has 
been called the immortal problem," be- 
cause White sacrifices six pieces, and mates 
with his last P, thus: К C5; L D8; M А4, 
Ві; N Н5; O F5; P D3, F2. KH7;LF7; 
М F3; NDI, H2: О E2; P D5, E6, F6, G6. 
The main play is 1, M B7, L:B7. 2, N:G6f, 
K:G6. 3, L G8}, K:F5. 4, L G4f, K E5. 
5, L Hõt, M F5. 6, P F4t, N:F4. 7, L:E2f, 
N:E2. 8, M E4t, P:E4. 9, PD4f. 

K. Bayer has made several fine problems, 
in which he sacriices the strongest pieces, 
like this four-mover: К B2; LD2; М Cl; 
О ВЗ; P A7, E5, F4. K C4; M H3, H7; 
М C6; О B5, C2; P B7, D3, E6, H2. The 
О C2 is forced to B4 thus: 1, P A8 O, К D5. 
2, L B4, O:B4. 3. M C4, K:C4. 4, О B6}. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. M.—Your idea of the four checks with the two 
black Rs. will appear next time. 
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THE LIFE OF A RUSSIAN 
SCHOOLBOY. 


By КОМА NICOLAI ALEXIEFFA, Voronesz, 


THE life of a schoolboy in this part of Russia is very 
different from that known in England. Ноге in the 
heart of the Black Lands, on the fringe of the wind- 
swept Steppes, we think nothing of a five-mile gallop 
on our sturdy Cossack ponies to school on a bright 
summer's morning. In the dry, cold winter weather, 
clad in furs, to the tinkling of the troika bells, we are 
drawn merrily over the snow, passing many sleighs, 
while other boys, who perhaps live near, skate or use 
their snow-shoes. 

Perhaps we do not learn so much as English boys 
and our schools are not so nice and clean, but we live 
an open country life on the plains. 

Wrestling is our favourite sport, though the smaller 
boys play Babki and Lapta. The former is a very 
eld quip 600 years, it is suid. It is not very exciting 
and is really à game of skill at knocking down the 
ankle bones of cows with a piece of iron, shaped like 
a heart. The clever boys have stores of these bones. 
Тара їч played with a round stick and a ball, and is 
really your English baseball. We do not play football 
or cricket, though we hope to learn soon. I suppose 
we know more natural history than English boys, for 
in summer we live on our fathers’ farms and are always 
playing, riding, and driving about the fields. We like 
going to school very much, for it is only on such occa- 
sions that we meet and make many friends, for we all 
live so many miles apart. 

Every Russian schoolboy in these parts is an expert 
swimmer, and handles the gun long before he is much 
taller than it is. In summer we shoot the hawks that 
swoop down on our poultry farm, and the rabbits that 
nibble at our green crops. It is the cherished hope of 
the Russian boy to go south to the Caucasus Mountains 
some day, or, if in good luck, to cross the Urals to 
Turkestan, where there is the best sport in the world, 
we Russians believe. But winter is perhaps the best 
time after all, when we skate and play at hockey. Our 
elder brothers sometimes go out with father shooting 
the wolves that prowl about the villages. That is 
very exciting for the horses, who sometimes take 


t. 

Unfortunately Russian boys are usually not so clean 
as English boys, and are sometimes very fat and lazy. 
The poor peasant children do not go to school at all. 
Of course in St. Petersburg or Moscow things may be 
different. 
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OUR B. O. P.“ DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 
Problem No. 80. 
By ALBERT S. Ноге (Harlesden). | 
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WHITE 


White to move and win in six moves. 


Problem No. 82. 
By ALBERT S. HOLE. 
BLACK 


Problem No. 81. 
By ALBERT 8. HOLE, 
BLACK 


WHITE 


White to move and win 
in three moves. 


WHITE 
White to move and win. 


Toa are samples of a batch of problems 

sent us by a contributor who modestly re- 
marks: I may add that they are not the 
work of an experienced player, for I am 
still young." No. 80 has the merit, at least, 
of complete naturalness, as well as suit- 
ability for the beginner at solving. It 
illustrates two forms of exchange strategy 
which the young player should learn to 
sight. No. 81 has also the merit of proba- 
bility as a set-up problem, and is more 
original in the mechanism of the *' shot." 
No. 82 our contributor shows us for its 
curiosity as an actual ending in play. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 79. 


By Henry O. ROBINSON (Selangor, Straits 
Settlements). 
Position: Black man on 7; kings 22, 24. 
White men on 9, 15, 23; king 4. White to 
move and win. 


23—19 (b)22—18 2— 6 94—15 
(a)24—20 6— 2 20-24 4— 8 
$—49  19—H 6— 2 W. wins. 


(a) 22—18, 9—6, 18—11, 6—2, 24—15, 
4—8, White wins. 

(b) 22—26, 6—1*, 26—22(c), 1—6, 22— 20, 
6—9, etc., White wins. 

(c) 26—23, 4—8*(d), 23—16, 8—3, 7—11, 
15—8, 16—11, 8—4, 20—16, 1—6, ete., 
White wins. 

(d) 15—11, 7—16. 19—12, 20—16, 4—8(е), 
23—19, 1—6, 19—15, 6—2, 16—11, 2—7, 


11—92, 8—11, drawn. If 11—4 (instead of 


11—2), 7—11, White wins. 

(e) Crowning the man on 12 simply 
makes a draw thus: 12—8, 16—11, 8—3. 
23—19, 1—6, 19—15, 3—8, 11—7, and we 
have an old ending in which White can 


{отсе no more than a draw while Black : 


keeps command of square 11. This is alto- 
gether a fine, instructive problem. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A. S. Н. (Harlesden).—We select the most 
natural of your positions this week and 
advise you to keep to a natural style of 

roblem composition. The remainder are 
ingenious, but have not the quality of 
probability in the setting which is so im- 
portant for both beauty and utility. Your 
solution to the Barker-Drouillard position 
is correct. Тһе latter lost his match in 
which this occurred. 

M. G. (Watford).—You are quite right, 
the position is a draw. Try the above easy 
problems. 

G. G. L. (Wisbech).—Certainly ; we desire 
before all things that our readers should try 
solving and send in their solutions on a 

st-card for the honour of publie acknow- 
edgment. 


Y у y 
Correspondence. 
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NOTICE To Coxtrimcrors.—All manuscripts intended 
for the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken, The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 
и for accepted manuscripts is made оп publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special volue is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule ther? can be no excep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addrvssed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course, 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, B. O. P..“ 
4 Bouverie Street, Е.С. Letters sent (о private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered. 


A. F. (Dulwich).—'' E. B. M.“ is now incorporated with 
the B. O. P.“ and does not therefore appear in 
separate form. The '' B. O. P.“ new volume began 
with the November part, and is to be obtained of 
any bookseller. 


G. E. NvTT.— The sail-plan depends not only on the 
length and beam, but on the sbape of the under- 
body. Your best plan would be to get a photo- 
graph of some recent yacht and measure up the 
proportions for yourself. We have had too many 
articles on the subiect to return to it at present. 


P. RANKING and E. V. C.— The only thing we can 
suggest is that vou should take the coins to the 
British Museum when you are in town and get them 
identified at the Coin Department. The rubbings 
are much too indistinct to be of any use. 


Booky.—The information is probably obtainable from 
the Secretary of the Library Association, 24 Whit- 
comb Street, W.C. 


C. WILSON.—]1. If you know the town, you may 
probably find the address in the directory at your 
nearest public library. The only other way is to 
advertise, 2. It depends entirely on your occupa- 
tion. If at school, you should be in bed by ten 
o'clock. The longer you sleep, the better for you. 


D. KENDALL.—Any of the books on the subject pub- 
lished by Upcott Gill, Drury Lane, W.C. 


W. M. DUNK.—The list seems to be complete. You 
would get the lot by advertising for them in the 
„ Books Wanted” columns of the “ Publishers 
Circular," 19 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


f. DENT.—Go and look through the books on the 
subject at the Patent Library in Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane; and Шеп go on to the 
Sanitary Institute in Margaret Street, Regent 
Street, near the Polytechnic 


M. MooRE.— Write to Watkins & Doncaster, 36 Strand, 
if you think it worth while to proceed further in the 
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official Scout outfitters, and thev issue a special cata- 
logue for Scout needs. All go-ahead Scouts should 
endeavour to secure an early copy. 
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MODELS AND MODEL. MAKING. 


WE are glad to find, from the number of our readers 
who write to us on the subject of their models, the 
ever-increasing interest taken by boys in models and 
model-making, The hobby, once taken up with zest, 


X X X 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 
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GONE TO GROUND. 
(One Point of View.) 


A SUDDEN check, and a swift half turn, 
A drooping brush, and a hollowed back, 
And the little red gentleman slips from view. 
(Ah, little red gentleman, here's to you !) 
A field ahead of the streaming pack, 
With the hunt just clearing the distant burn— 
And some of 'em in it, too! 


What a run that was! Are you blown, my friend? 
Some of 'em are, without a doubt; 
For the pace you set was 2 spanking one. 
(Ah, little red gentleman, second to none!) 
You kept it up till the field tailed out, 
And only the best of 'em lived to the end— 
And then they were fairly done / 


You've beat 'em all, and got clean away, 
And none but I saw you go to ground. 
The hounds are at fault. There's a chance, it's 
true. 
(Ah, little red fox, you deserve it, too !) 
So just lie low. I'll not make a sound ; 
For /'ve needed a friend pretty bad ere to-day— 
Апі been in a hole, like you! 
A. DEMAIN GRANGE. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 
(From“ The Portmuthian.’’) 


THE various boys at “ private schools," 
The idle and the saps, 

In one great class together lie, 
Denominated chaps. 


Next, when a“ public school" they seek, 
Each one is known to fame, 

As clever, stupid, bright, or dull, 
And fellow is his name. 


But when to “ college“ they go up, 
They are not fellows then, 

But whether young or old, are all 
Called ipso facto—MEN. ` 
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GAMES AND SPORTS. 


THE “ Saga ” Sports and Games Association, whose 
address is in Edgware Road, London, W., have just 
issued a new season illustrated list for 1909-10. All 
the requisites for the principal winter games and sports |. 
are lavishly provided for and illustrated, football 
and skating—roller and ice— being well to the front. 
The “ Saga Association are also the Headquarters 
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is a very entrancing one, and is valuable, too, in train- 
ing eye and hand to accuracy and dexterity. Just now, 
when the long evenings are with us, we should stronsly 
advise any boys in doubt as to what to do on wet dars 
to obtain from W. J. Bassett-Lowke & Co., of Norti- 
ampton (they have a London branch at 257 Hen 
Holborn, London, W.C.)—their new illustrated cata- 
logue devoted wholly to model railways and their 
almost numberless accessories. If possessors of this 
really wonderful catalogue do not soon catch the 
* railway fever," they are hardly made of the same 
material that we were when a lad. With the catalogue 
in hand, a visit to some generous uncle or aunt at this 
season of the year might prove advantageous ! 


More Work BY B. O. P.“ PRIZE- 
WINNERS. 


A '* B.O.P.” Cricket Pavilion. 
(Designed by A, M. J. FOSTER.) 


Ayscoughfee Lake and Tower, Spalding. 
(Photo by STANLEY JEPSON, Spaldíng.) 
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Rules for ** B.O.P.” Aeroplane Puzzle. 


1. Paste whole of this page on cardboard. 

2. When dry cut out the seven aeroplanes. 

3. Stick pins through dots (shown on each) to about half 
their length. 


4. Start with No. 1 from any red junction you wish, 
and follow one of the white tracks to junction at other end, 
leaving aeroplane pinned there. 

5. Follow with Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and “Cody” in rotation, 
and you may start from any unoccupied junction. 

The puzzle is to find junctions for the seven aeroplanes 
without going over same track twice. 


If you cannot do it, look out in next month's number for 
the solution. 
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With the Editor's Heartiest Christmas Greet 


Price One Penny. 
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By ADRIAN LEIGH, 
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Heseltine’s Sword. 


Author of “Christmas in the Khyber Pass,” “Adventures of Jack Alderson, P. C.,“ ete. 


AT th» top we found that the bank for the 

last two yards sloped more gently to the 
summit, thus atfording a space in which we 
could rest under cover. 

“ Lie down ! " I cried, for the men were 
blown and for the moment useless. Also I 
wished to give Jock time to get well round 
by the small nullah before we attacked 
across the open fields. Fifty yards from 
where we were a low mud wall dividing two 
fields ran across our front. It was the very 
place for us I called the section com- 

.mander£ to me. On hands and knees they 
crept up and lay down at my side, peering 
over the crest of the nullah bank. 

* Extend your men and line that wall; 
number four section will remain here as a 
reserve, said I. 

A long gaze to take in the situation and 
the sergeants crept back again to their men. 

There was a pause of perhaps half a minute, 
and then a man scrambled over the top of 
the bank and dashed forwards towards the 
wall, Another and another followed. The 
fight had begun. Crack! Crack! rang the 
Afridis’ rifles, and now it was over our heads 
that the bullets swished. How it was that 
they had not seen us before I cannot tell; 
I can only suppose that. so intent were 
they on the capture of the house and the 
precious prey it contained they had eyes for 
nothing else. However that may be, they 
fullv made up for their neglect now, and & 
perfect hailstorm of bullets smote the ground 
over which we were charging. One man 
fell mid-way, and then another. The men 
of the reserve section rushed forward and 
carried them back to shelter, and at last we 
reached th: wall and lay panting behind it. 

“ Open fire!“ I cried. 

A few sharp words from the sergeants and 
the long line of ritles spoke. 

Suddenly above the rattle of the musketry 
& terrible hubbub arose from the direction 
of the smaller nullah up which I had sent 
Jock. Shots rang out, shouts, and cries. 
A moment after a dozen tribesmen leapt into 
view out of its depths and fled wildly across 
the fields towards the shelter of the woods. 
Close at their heels raced Jock, sword in 
hand, cutting and slashing like а man pos- 
sessed, and behind him tore his men, heads 
low and the bayonets of their levelled rifies 
glinting in the sun. 

Mighty mountain climbers as they are, the 
Afridis cannot run on the level, and in a 
flash the British soldiers were among them. 
For ten, perhaps twenty, seconds, the clang 
and clash of steel echoed over the field, and 
then Jock and his men swept on, a few hea 
of huddled white figures alone marking the 
place of the scrimmage. 

Just beyond the house—where, by the bye, 
the General and Smith- Edwards, moved by 
the sight of rescue, were now blazing away 
with quite reckless extravagance of ammuni- 
tion ran a second mud wall. For a moment 
I feared that Jock, in the excitement of the 
chase, would pass it and charge the woods 
with his handful of followers. But his in- 
born shrewdness did not fail him. We saw 
him signal to his men, and they, with ready 
obedience, fling themselves behind the 
scanty shelter and add the orash of their 
rifles to the din. 

Now was our time. 

* Fix bayonets ! " I cried. 

Out leapt the glittering blades. With a 
ringing clang forty bayonet springs snapped 
on forty rifle barrels, and, as I drew my 


revolver for the close hand-to-hand work. 


and bounded over the wall, forty gleaming 
steel points surged after me in wild carcer. 

But the Afridis had had enongh. It was 
one thing to match their marksmanship at a 
thousand yards against the unbelievers, but 
quite another to await the onrush of a 
British company with its blood at boiling 
heat, and ere we had reached .Jock’s position 
and lain down beside him the last of the 
tribesmen had disappeared within the forest, 
nothing betraving their prosence within its 
dark recesses but the occasional report of a 
parting shot and the weird shriek of the 
bullet as it whistled past us. 

Then the door of the beleaguered house 
opened and two khaki figures stepped forth. 
One, & grey-haired man with long grizzled 
moustache and deep thoughtful cyes, waa 
the General; the other. а slim youth, was 
Smith-Edwards, his A. D.C., who called 
out gaily to Jock, and Jock waved him a 
reply. 

I rose to my fect and the General grasped 
my hand. Then he looked along the line of 

nting, sweating Tommies. 

“Thank you, my lads," he said. 

* Smiles at yer like vour own father 
might, don’t ’e ? ” said a voice audibly from 
the ranks; апа the titter that followed 
was drowned in a feeble cheer, all that their 
dust-choked throats could achieve. 

Tho General smiled again. 

** You must get out of this," he said to 
me. They're swarming in the woods like 
bees, and will be down on us again when 
they see that you're unsupported. You're 
іп command, remember; I’m only a 
spectator.” 

Jock and his men were on the right of 
the line, and therefore nearest to the small 
nullah. It would be easy for them to cover 
our retirement, and then, under the protec- 
tion of our fire from the big nullah, them- 
selves to slip away unseen. I ran to Jock 
and gave him my instructions, 

* Independent, at the woods," cried Jock, 
and the rifles of number one section sputtered 
forth, plastering the hillsides with lead. It 
would have been an iron-nerved tribesman 
whose aim was cool amid that hail of 
bulleta. 

Numbers two and three, retire !“ I now 
cricd. 

The men swung round and bounded to their 
feet, and then, leaving Jock and number one 
firing furiously at the woods, the rest of us, 
with the General and Smith-Edwards in our 
midst, dashed back across the fields. 

Another minute and we were back again 
lying along the edge of the big nullah, the 
men breathless, and fingering their rifles 
excitedly. 

Eight hundred yards," the range was 
whispered down the line, and all eyes were 
turned in my direction. 

** Yes, open fire.“ said І. 

Crash! The long row of muzzles jerked 
upwards with the recoil as the men pressed 
their triggers. 

This was what Jock was waiting for. 
He signalled with his hand, and a man crept 
under cover of the wall into the nullah on 
their right. He was followed by another, 
and then a third. At last there remained 
only Jock. 

But success was not enough for Jock—he 
must add to it defiance. eedless of the 
enemy's fire, he leapt upright upon the 
walL Out flashed the famous sword, and, 


with a loud "Ha! ha!" he waved it 
exultingly at the hostile forest. 

" Jump down, vou fool!" I heard the 
General mutter beside me. 

The next instant Jock's sword flew from 
his grasp and he over-balanced and pitched 
headforemost off the end of the wall into the 
depths of the nullah. 

He's killed ! " cried the General. 

Such, too, was apparently the belief of 
most unlooked-for spectators of the scene. 
For suddenly from the heap of slain that 
Jock had left behind him in his first success- 
ful charge, two loose-robed figures staggered 
to their feet and dashed off towards the 
woods, 

** Pick 'em off, lads ! " a sergeant shouted. 

But the bullets tlew wide, and the tribes- 
men reached the wall untouched. One 
leapt over it. but the other stopped and bent 
down. Then, as he followed his comrade. 
we вауу that in his left hand he carried Jock's 
sword. 

A roar of rage burst from the men, and 
the rifles cracked with redoubled vigour. 
But the Afridis in the woods had also seen, 
and the game of long bowls is what they 
love. All along the edge of the nullah 
where we lay the sandy earth was beaten 
up in feathery spurts by their well-aimed 
bullets. And with that hurricane of flying 
lead from both friend and foe howling over 
their heads the two fugitives sped on with 
charmed lives. 

But escape was not to be so easy. 

Look out, you'll 'it im!“ rang a voice 
from among us. 

“ Hit who ? " I asked. 

* Mr. Heselt ine!“ " 

And then I saw that Jock was standing, 
hatless and dishevelled, on the crest of the 
bank down which he had fallen. He gazed 
wildlv around him. 

Run. sir!" yelled the men with one 
accord, for he was already the mark for 
many bullcta. 

Jock seemed to hear them, for he bounded 
off. But, to our amazement, he directed 
his course not towards us or back into the 
shelter of the nullah, but straight towards 
the woods which concealed our foes. 

“ The fellow’s mad! I heard the General 
groan; but suddenly I realised the meaning 
of his madness Jock was returning to seek 
his sword. 

We saw him stop and look round, search- 
ing the ground with his eyes. Then he 
espied the two fugitives and, with & shout, 
bounded over the wall and raced after them. 

Му heart sank, for Jock was rushing on 
certain death, and there was but one chance 
to save him. 

“ May we charge, sir?" I asked the 
General. 

I saw the kind old man struggling with 
himself, and for à moment he returned no 
answer. Then, with anguish written on his 
face and his eves glued on Jock's bounding 
figure, he replied quietly : i 

“ No, I cannot risk the lives of fifty to 
sa ve one.“ 

And now silence followed the din of the 
fight, for so close was Jock upon his flying 
adversaries that we dare not fire at them for 
fear of hitting him ; while a like fear for the 
safety of their own comrades restrained the 
fire of the Afridis in the woods. 

For Jock was now within ten yards of 
them and the woods were still two hundred 
yards away." Suddenly; while the man who 
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held Jock’s sword sped on, his comrade 
halted, and with his great curved tulwar 
swung aloft faced his unarmed pursuer, for 
Jock had apparently forgotten the revolver 
in his belt and was charging with empty 
hands upon his enemy. Round whirled the 
tulwar, and Jock, in the last few strides, 
made an effort to steady himself. Then, as 
the great blade swept down at him, he dived 
forward and caught the Afridi with both 
arms around the knees. The old football 
instinct had prevailed, and tribesman and 
Englishman rolled together on the ground. 
But Jock was on top, and the Afridi had lost 
his weapon. The struggle did not last a 
second. Jock sprang to his feet and seized 
the tulwar dropped by his enemy. Then he 
smote, and his opponent lay without a move. 
With never a look upon his handiwork, 
Jock turned to pursue the slain warrior's 
comrade, now some twenty yards ahead. 
Suddenly the Afridi stumbled and fell, and 
before he could rise Jock was almost upon 
him. In his despair the hunted man adopted 
the ruse of Atalanta and flung away Jock's 
sword. But his wile availed him little, and, 
indeed, bound him closer in the toils; for 
Jock, swerving in his career, swooped upon 
his treasure, and, with scarce a check to his 
pes dropped the tulwar he had hitherto 
randished and seized his own trusty steel. 
And such was the speed at which he ran 
that, in & flash, he swept past the Afridi and 
cut him off from the woods. "The tribesman 
saw his danger and doubled like a hare, and 
cheer upon cheer rose from the men, for Jock 
was now chasing the Afridi straight back 
towards us. Not five yards separated them 
as they came again to the mud wall. The 
Afridi dragged himself over wearily, for his 
strength was spent and he could scarcely 
raise а run. Sure now of his prey, Jock 
nerved himself to a last effort and dashed at 
the wall as at a hurdle in a race. But over- 
confidence betrayed him. His leap was one 
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inch too short. and his foot catching the top 
oi the wall he fell sprawling on his face to the 
round. 

In the space of an instant he was again 
upon his feet, but the shock had knocked the 
breath out of. him. and the Afridi was now 
a dozen yards ahead. They were passing 
{Һе house which had given such opportune 
sholter to the General; both were reeling in 

their gait, and we saw the Afridi glance 

wildly to right and left of him for a means of 
escape. The door of the house stood open. 
He darted in and swung it to on its hinges. 
But before he could make it fast Jock had 
flung himself against the massive timbers. 
Slowly he gained the mastery, and inch by 
inch the opening widened, until, with а 
sudden jerk, the door flew open and Jock too 
disappeared within the building. 

Instinctively we sprang to our feet, only, 
however, to throw ourselves flat again ; for, 
at our appearance above the bank. such a 
storm of bullets swept across the fields that 
the dust flew up around us in all directions. 
Two men were hit, and I saw little Tintacks 
binding a handkerchief round his wrist. The 
Afridis, at all events, meant it to be a fair 
field and no favour. 

The suspense grew intolerable, for if Jock 
had killed his man, why did he not appear? 

Suddenly a great cry went up from the men. 

Look there! said the General. 

On the top of the house stood the Afridi, 
and an instant after Jock's head and 
shoulders also appeared through a hole in 
the flat roof. Twice the Afridi cut at him, 
and twice Jock parried the blow. "Then his 
sword swept forward and the tribesman 
leapt back to avoid it. Instantly he was 
on his feet, and the champions stood face to 
face. 

Round and round they whirled. So close 
were they to us that we could clearly hear 
the ringing rattle of the sword blades. 


Suddenly Jock gave back a step, and up flew 
[THE END.) 
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the Afridi's tulwar for a mighty stroke. It 
was his last movement, for at the same 
moment Jock lunged forward, his arm 
straightened, and we saw his gleaming 
point stand out a foot and more beyond the 
tribesman’ s shoulders. Then the conquered 
man’s tulwar fell from his hand, his tall 
figure seemed to crumple up, and he rolled, 
dead, over the edge of the roof. 

“Ai! Ai!” rose a wail of anguish from 
the woods, and the next instant the roof 
burst into a spray of dust as the revengeful 
bullets of our baffled enemy tore up the 
plastered mud. 

But Jock had chosen discretion and had 
already disappeared. A moment later he 
had dashed out of the door and was racing 
towards us for all he was worth. 

I rose and held out my hand. Jock 
grasped it. Then he saw the General, and 
stood to attention. The relief which had 
shone in the General’s face gave place to a 
look of severity. 

“I ought to put you under arrest, Mr. 
Heseltine, he said. 

Jock's eyes glanced down at his dripping 
sword and then back to the General's 
countenance. 

“TIm very sorry, sir," “but I 
couldn’t leave it behind.” 

The frown on the General’s face relaxed. 

* No, of course you couldn't, my boy," 
said he. And now, gentlemen," he con- 
tinued, “ if you haven't had enough for one 
day, I have; and I think the sooner we're 
back to camp the better." 

And as we marched back, unmolested by 
the Afridis, Jock came to my side. 

I'm going to take your advice," said he 

“ апа leave my sword behind in future. As 
the General says, I have had enough.” 

But he did not keep his word, for I have 
since seen engraved upon the blade beneath 
the name of Tirah, the words Tugela 
Heights and Relief of Ladysmith.” 


he said ; 
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s Giles rode homeward the loneliness of 
the road affected him as it had never 
affected him before. Neither to the right 
nor to the left of him did anyone appear in 
the fields. Everything too was wrapt in 
silence, unbroken save for the musical tinkle 
of the sheep bell. And yet the autumn was 
not far advanced, the evening sun shone with 
almost the same warmth as in the height of 
summer. But over all the landscape, despite 
its beauty of upland slope and woodland dell, 
there brooded a soft and gentle melancholy, 
as if the life were slowly departing from all 
living things. 

The road was broad and straight, and even 
yet the honeysuckle in the hedges filled the 
air with a sweet and pungent odour. If all 
were right with the world what a heaven 
the earth would be! And it seemed to Giles 
that but little was needed to set everything 
right, but that little was still a long way off. 

The news that the King was alive had 
shaken off his depression and kindled his 
enthusiasm anew. The restrictions which 
hampered his actions could not last for ever, 
and the time might come when his dreams 
and Rachel’s might be fulfilled. If he 
deserved well of the King, he might earn his 


CHAPTER XV.—A MERRY WAYFARER. 


father’s forgiveness as well, when the King 
returned triumphant. 

He remembered Rachel's words, when she 
had refused to dream any longer. Tis no 
time for love and soft words when the King 
is in sore straits and they that might serve 
him аге busy with the herding of cattle and 
the garnering of grain. Would that I were 
а man and not а poor faithful maid, with no 
power at the back of her will. Shame on 
you, Giles, that you use a man’s strength 
to no better purpose.“ 

The remembrance of her words stung him 
anew and his ears tingled as they had 
when the words were first spoken. 

Oh that he might yet have an opportunity 
of serving the King and of winning Rachel's 
praise ! 

His horse, impatient of his rider's mood, 
broke into a trot, and Giles let him have his 
way. There was little use in loitering upon 
the way, since it was not likely that he would 
find Rachel again. His eyes sought the 
woods beyond Boscobel, the woods which 
used to be so familiar to him, but to which 
he had now long been a stranger. 

Suddenly on the broad white road Giles 
caught sight of a solitary wayfarer, trudging 


along in the same direction as himself. As 
he drew nearer to him he slackened his pace 
the better to observe his highway com- 
panion. That he was not a countryman he 
could tell from his gait and from the carriage 
of his shoulders, although his garments were 
rough and ill-fitting. He walked with 
some eagerness, and yet wearily, and with a 
alight lameness in his right foot. 

Hearing the sound of the horse’s hoofs 
behind him the wayfarer halted, and, with- 
drawing upon the grassy bank of the road, 
waited till Giles should come level with him. 
Giles, remembering his former mishap, 
loosened his sword in the scabbard, for he 
no longer went abroad unarmed, and ap- 
proached the traveller warily. Whatever 
his garb. this was surely no countryman ; 


his bearing, despite his lameness, consorted 


ill with his rough, ill-fitting clothes, and, 
weary as he evidently was, he yet showed a 
certain lighthearted grace of movement. 

“ A Cavalier and no Roundhead,” thought 
Giles, being in some doubt if he should 
address the stranger. Suddenly a pair of 
very brilliant dark eyes were turned on him 
as the wayfarer swung round and confronted 
the hgrseman. The man’s countenance waa 
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swarthy and his features harsh almost to the 
verge of uncomeliness. 

Giles hesitated. Should he halt or pass on, 
since a chance traveller had no affair with 
him and the country was so troubled that 
one had need to be cautious ? But suddenly 
the stranger smiled and the harshness went 
from his face as in a flash. 

“ Good friend," he said, in a voice which 
won over Giles more completely, “ it seems 
that we two are alone, and if I judge by the 
look of things there are but few people in 
this country. I am а poor benighted 
stranger, and would gladly па the nearest 
farmhouse of good repute, where а supper 
might be had for the need of it and the pro- 
mise of а day's hearty toil on the morrow ? ” 

Giles hesitated again. Notwithstanding 
the stranger's rough attire, his appearance 
did not suggest the kind of labour which 
would earn a supper from any shrewd 
farmer. Instinctively he looked at the hands 
of the man who addressed him. They were 
as he expected to find them, long and 
slender, and not such as were used to the 
plough or the spade. 

The stranger seemed to read what was 
in his mind. He smiled again, showing a 
row of tecth white as a hound's. 

** "Tis true that I have lived in towns more 
often than in the country," he said, and 
so my hands have grown soft, but thev will 
soon harden. Before Eve tempted him to 
his undoing our great ancestor Adam was а 
person of much leisure, but yet in time 
his hands grew used to the spade, since the 
need was urgent. An empty stomach is 
ofttimes a wise counsellor.” 

He broke off, laughing a little at his own 
conceit. Then he glanced at Giles with a 
shrewd and humorous smile. 

°“ "Tis a strange thing that those who dwell 
in cities are more trustful than they who live 
in the country. Do the peace and silence 
of the fields make men mistrust one another 
more than the noise of cities? What think 
you, master?“ 

“ I know not if it be so or not, since I am 
country born and bred and know only of 
great cities by hearsay,” Giles answered, 
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** but never before did I meet so entertaining 
a stranger in search of a day's labour.” 

“And а supper to begin with,“ the 
stranger answered, smiling; a Jean stomach 
is a ready promiser, and yet I would adven- 
ture to promise that my day's labour would 
be as worthy of reward as that of most. 
How far do you call the nearest farmhouse ? ” 

Not more than two miles as the crow 
flies," answered Giles; puzzled and attracted 
by his companion's manner. If he dared 
he would have offered the hospitality of 
Willow Dean, but that he dared not do. 

The stranger sighed. 

“Tis a long way for a hungry man," he 
replied ; “and by what name do you call 
it?” 

* Boscobel House," said Giles. See 
yonder, where the wood slopes, that is 
Boscobel.” 

Ah. is it indeed Boscobel ? “ asked the 
stranger with a sudden show of interest. 

“ Yes, that it is, for I have known it all 
my life; and you—you know it too ! Giles 
added, his eyes fixed on his companion's 
face. 

“ Yes, since an hour ago," the latter 
answered carel-ssly ; “as I came through 
the town some folk spoke of Boscobel. I 
would it were nearer.” 

Giles was seized with а sudden compunc- 
tion. 

“ Why, ‘tis little more than two miles 
distant," he made reply, and if you will 
mount behind me I shall carry you to the 
gate as quickly as you would drain a 
tinkard." 

The stranger laughed. 

“Tis а rash promise," he said, “ but 
nevertheless I will take you at your word, 
since to-day I have had enough walking to 
satisfy any reasonable man, and lonely way- 
faring makes for sad thoughts. The feet are 
slow companions for the mind." 

Catching the stirrup-leather he swung him- 
self lightly upon the horse behind Giles, and 
for & time thev rode on briskly until thev 
came to the road leading down to Boscobel. 

“ Yonder is Penderell's nouse,” said Giles, 
pointing with his whip. 
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And these Penderells, are they good men 
апа true ? " the stranger asked. 

* There be none truer to the King’s cause." 
answered Giles. with a gloomy assurance 
that surprised his companion. 

And you, sir, which side do you favour *" 
he inquired, the King's or the Parlia- 
ment’s у" 

“I would fain serve his Majesty. as I 
doubt not you yourself do.” 

The stranger laughed. 

“I have striven so to do with all my 
might," he returned, “апа yet there be 
those who declare that I am his Majesty's 
worst enemy. But you, why have you not 
served the King? 

Giles was now somewhat embarrassed, 
since he could not explain that his father 
had taken arms against the King to one 


who was admittedly one of the King's 
servants. 
“For my mother's sake.“ he made 


answer at last, I still dream in the fields 
and hold the plough-handle when the sword 
were fitter for me, sceing naught of battles 
save what are seen in the sky when the 
storm breaks. But I pray that sometime 
I may be able to draw the sword for 
the King. Yonder is the gate of Boscobel 
I may go no farther with you, but I wish 
you а good supper and no lack of employ- 
ment.“ 

The stranger slid down from the horse and 
held out his hand. 

“ I owe you much thanks, and some day, 
if I earn my reward. they shall be paid you. 
And believe me, though I am but а poor 
broken soldier in search of supper and a 
night's lodging, that the King was never 
more grateful for loyal service than I am 
for your help to-day.” 

Shame, because he himself had taken no 
part in the fight, made Giles forbear to 
question his companion concerning the rout 
at Worcester, and, having said farewell to 
him, he watched him wistfully as he went 
up the avenue beneath the trees to Boscobel 
House—whither his own heart drew him, 
and yet he had not the courage to foilow. 

€ To be continued.) 


THE LANTERN-BEARERS: 


A STORY OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


YSTERY of mysteries! Who could have 
played this scurvy trick on us? Who 
could have spirited away our coble and left 
this wrecked craft in its place? It was a 
dooms unchancy business, to say the least 
of it, and as I tumbled down from the cliff- 
head to tell Colin, my heart was drumming 
in my inside fit to burst my ribs. 

Colin didn't say à word when I gasped out 
the news He only muttered " Nhm/” 
and went off at a shambling gait along the 
narrow strip of shingle at the foot of the 
cliff, which conducted us round a point of 
land to where the strange boat lay. She 
was in four foot of water, as I have said, with 
her port side stove in—a little cockleshell of 
a ship’s dinghy, painted white. 

She had been crushed against the rocks 
like an egg. She was quite bare of the 
fittings and furniture usual in such craft. 
Thole- pins, rowlocks, oars, rudder, boathook, 
all were wanting, and the boat itself was 
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CHAPTER ХПІ. —THE HARLEQUIN OPAL. 


such an absolute wreck that, with our 
limited resources, it was useless to think of 
repairing her. 

"Oh, hang it!" I cried miserably. 
" We've been done, Colin; we've been 
rooked like sucking babes. It’s as plain as 
noontide. These plaguey scoundrels have 
amashed their boa* coming ashore, and have 
sailed off in ours without so much as a by 
your leave.” 

Colin nodded and frowned. “ Ay, ау, 
lad, that’s it. We're befooled, and the warst 
O't is, we cannae sae much as give chase to 
the unsoncy rintheroots—fell fortune fa’ 
them!” 

This business had first put me in a fret 
of angerand annoyance. Now I underwent 
a whole progression of uneasiness, starting 
and glowering suspiciously around, my 
hands clutching, my face blenching. І felt 
strung like а bow ; ready to “ let tly " at any 
moment and then collapse. The cause of 


these fears I could only conjecture, but the 
nature of the place wherein we were was in 
a high degree conducive to alarms. I can 
find no word for my state of mind in the 
English, so let me write in our guid auld 
vernacular— King Korie of Fladdivore 
was a trifle fey.” 

Suddenly I thought of the tin box. Fool 
that I was! I had left it on a stone by 
the Cove, quite unguarded, and my fears 
screamed out to me Dolt! Who knows what 
may have happened to it in the interim!“ 

With a strangled cry I took to my hecls, 
leaving Colin staring. and dashed back, fully 
expecting to find the thing gone. Апа, 
verily, when I reached the spot, all of ^ 
clammy sweat, it seemed that my trepidatic:: 
was only too well grounded. The bur tea 
vanished ! 

For a moment I felt inclined to tear my 
hair and carry on like that wretched nii«r 
in the French play who first loses his 'nonry 


The 


and then his wits, when—joy!—in the 
= midst of this distraction my eye lighted on 


7 


Fiongal, standing a little way off, with the 
precious tin receptacle in her hands. I 


^ could have hugged the girl at that moment. 


n 


Ww. 


" Fiongal! Give the box here! " 
She gave a start and looked round at me 


^ guiltily. like a child of five caught stealing 


jam. What had she been doing? Ah, she 
was а deep one, Fiongal! She Та her own 
ideas as to the contents of the box, you may 
be sure; but how was I to know then that 
she had extracted certain valuable docu- 
ments when my back was turned? I, 
poor Simple Simon, wouldn’t have dreamt 
such a thing of her—the little minx ! 

`‘ Fiongal, give the box to me," I repeated. 

What are you going to do with it, 
Rorie ?" she asked, cool as you please, 
stuffing something into the inner pocket of 
her sponge-bag jacket and buttoning the 
jacket up. 

“ I’m going to hide it in a safe place that 
nobody knows of but ourselves." 

“ Where ? " 

In the cave. 
it." 

I hastened up the sandy slope, clawing the 
box with one hand tc my breast and ever 
and anon shading my eyes with the other, 
as I wheeled about and swept the surround- 
ings for sign of our mysterious foes. But, 
truth to tell, with all this exaggerated 
caution, there was no appearance of any 
such people. The setting sun shone dusky 
red on the wet sand and the dry, the wind 
blew in the bents, the gulls made a dreary 
piping; whilst, as we passed higher up the 
declivity, the sand-lice к nimbly about 
the strewn and tattered tangles, making 
merry in their own unholy fashion; but 
there was no other sight or sound in that 
desolate place. 

Yet—there was a something. I felt it. 
I was sure of it. A something that made me 
clench my teeth and cast a dozen backward 
glances as I pulled on the rusty chain which 
was the open sesame of my underground 
retreat. 

* We should have brought the lanterns," 
I grumbled, as I made to crawl in. We 
shall have to leave the door open, and some 
one may come on us at any minute. You 
stay outside, Fiongal, and keep watch." 

* Hec !” I ejaculated a minute afterwards, 
in great disgust, for about а hundredweight 
of sand had fallen from one of the walls 
during the storm, partly blocking the 
entrance. 

In clearing this away I came on the 
stuffed carcass of my deceased pet Bingo. 
He had been swept down from his niche by 
the fall of sand, and when I raised him I 
found that his glass eye was missing. 

In life he had been blind of one eye: he 
was now, so to speak, blind of both. 

Poor Bingo!" I forgot even the tin 
box at this new catastrophe, and fell to 
groping in the sand for the missing optic. 
Of course, I might as well have searched for 
a needle in a bundle of hay. 

Presently I gave it up as a bad job, and 
was rising to my feet, when something within 
the baggy folds of Colin’s trousers—some- 
thing cold as an icicle—seemed to slip down 
my leg. 

Starting, I saw on the floor of the cave the 
weird gem which Fiongal had discovered in 
the tin box. I suppose there had been a 
tiny hole in my pocket when I first stowed 
it away therein, and it had worked its way 
through, tumbling on the sand ; but for the 
life of me I couldn't help saying to myself, 
Snakes alive! has the uncanny thing burnt 
a hole in my pocket?“ 

What a glare of light it gave forth, to be 
sure! It shone in that dark interior like 
a tiny fallen star; now twinkling red as 
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Sirius, now glowing steadily with all the 
sinister hues of Saturn. Actually, it seemed 
to illuminate the cave like a diminutive 
electric lamp. 

Looking at the jewel, a queer fancy seized 
me. Here was Bingo, poor bird, minus his 
glass eye. Why not replace it with this 
diabolical jewel, and get rid of the bother- 
some thing for the time being ? 

It was a mere freakish whim on my part, 
but one immediately acted upon. I slipped 
the gem into the bird’s eye-socket. It made 
a very loose fit, but after a little trouble I 
got it firmly fixed, and held Bingo at arm’s 
ength to mark the effect. 

Ocigh /—but didn't the bird look ghoulish, 
with terrible cyclopic eye! 

I propped my ancient pet up in his niche, 
whence he glared down at me with an awful 
look, the guardian spirit of the cave. Thinks 
I, If anyone should come in here uninvited, 
and old Bingo fixes them with that brand- 
new optic, won't they jump out of their 
skins—just / " 

Then, without more ado, I set about 
burying the tin box in the floor of the cave. 
This I had decided on doing for the following 
reasons : 

Firstly.—As things had turned out, we 
might not be able to take it across to Rudha 
Hunish for some time, and to leave it lying 
about where any chance stranger might see 
it would be dangerous in the extreme. 

Secondly.—The cave seemed the safest 
and most secret place in the island. 

Thirdly and lastly.—I wouldn't have the 
least difficulty in laying hands on it when the 
time came for its removal. 

The burying process took but a little while, 
and, after stamping down the loose sand over 
the spot, I made a hasty exit from the cave. 
But first I had another look at Bingo. 
Jiminy that fiendish eye scared even 
myself. The varicoloured stone flashed and 
winked : a halo of red flames flickered round 
it, through which darted dazzling streamers 
of green, and blue, and yellow. 

“ Surely there can't be another gem like 
that in the whole world," I whispered, awe- 
struck, not dreaming how much truth there 
was in the remark. 

[King Rorie was no lapidary, you'll note. 
He knew nothing of jewels. He could not 
have told to what species of precious stones 
this one belonged. Afterwards he learnt all 


about it, and marvelled not a little over the 


part it had played in his own and the world's 
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history. It was, as a matter of fact, that 
most exquisite and famous harlequin opal 
known as “ The Burning of Troy." 

“ The Burning of Troy." Oh, wouldn't 
he have been amazed that day at Fladdivore 
had some one told him its history! If the 
jewel could have spoken it would have 
been able to give him the following auto- 
biographical data : 

“I was once the property of a Roman 
Senator called Nonius, who wore me in a ring. 
I am small as opals go, but so beautiful and 
perfect that Nonius valued me at the enormous 
sum of 125,000. My worth may be imagined 
by the fact that, at а time when banishment to 
a Roman was worse than death, he preferred 
this to parting with me. Mare Antony desired 
earnestly to possess me in order to make a 
present to Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, but 
Nonius refused to give me up, for I was the 
idol of his heart, and he sought safety in flight, 
content to be a beggar also for my sake. This 
was circa B.C. 26. 

" Many and many years passed away, and 
at last I came into the possession of Marte 
Antoinette, the unfortunate Queen of France. 
On the 16th October, 1793, a man was standing 
at the door of an inn in Paris, when the Queen 
was driven past on a tumbril, surrounded by 
thousands of yelling Revolutionists who 
thirsted for her life. She was being taken to 
the place of execution. This man (his name 
was Francois Zuniga) gave the wretched 
Queen a glass of water at the risk of his life, 
and Her Majesty in return gave him the most 
beautiful opal in the world. Thus I became 
an heirloom in the Zuniga family. In 1870 
Rudolf Zuniga, a Spanish subject, was 
appointed Governor of Santiago de Cuba. I 
then became the property of his wife, Estelle. 
Rudolf Zuniga was assassinated in 1873, at 
the instigation of a rival named Concini de 
Silva. 

Colonel Sir John Trodday, Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Ambassador and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, married Rudolfs widow, Donna 
Estelle Zuniga, їп 1876, which brings my 
history up to the year of this narrative.” ] 

A great writer has mentioned somewhere 
that the gravest issues are often determined 
by the most insignificant trifles. Little did 
I, Rorie Ronaleyn McFoy, dream what 
far-reaching results this action of mine (in 
replacing Bingo's glass eye with the harlequin 
opal) would bring about. 

But of that anon. 

(To be continued.) 
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DICK’S FIRST VOYAGE. 


By the Author of Without Counting the Cost," Caught ín the Web," ete. 


ne light grew stronger and stronger, 

until at last the sun streamed in at 
the window of Dick’s bedroom and awoke 
him. 

His first thought was that he felt very 
tired and would go to sleep again; but 
though he laid his head on his arm and 
closed his eyes, he was too ora mpod for any 
more sleep in that position. He therefore 
got up and yawned, and stretched himself 
with a longing look at his bed. 

It was only half-past six; should he 
undress and sleep till eight ? He felt very 
much inclined to do so, but did not like 
to appear ridiculous in his own eyes, and it 
vould be very ridiculous to make those 
elaborate plans and then give them up 
for the sake of a doze. 

Presently there was a sound of splashing 
in the next room. 

That must be Eustace getting up," he 
thought. ©] forgot he was sleeping there; 
I wonder I did not wake him last night.“ 

The splashing ceased and the humming 
of a tune took its place. 

Dick knew that tune; he had so often 
heard Eustace sing it, that it always reminded 
him of his cousin's trying ways. As he 
listened, anger and impatience got the 
upper hand, and the question was decided. 

“ He will be prowling about as soon as 
he is dressed," thought the boy, “апа if 
he meets me with this rug he will be up to 
his tricks, and find out what is under it. 
I must make haste off the promises! 

To his excited fancy, it seemed that 
nothing less than running would be quick 
enougü to escape from his tormentor. He 
had gone to sleep feeling that everything 
was prepared; so he hastily arranged the 
rug over his arm, with the parcel under- 
neath, caught up his cap and a book, and, 
with one quick glance round the room, 
hurried away. Не quite forgot that the 
letter to his grandfather was unfinished and 
not addressed. 

The front door stood open, and the house- 
maid was dusting the halL 

" Oh, Master Dick, how you made me 
jump!" she exclaimed, when he appeared, 
“ and your shoes ain't cleaned ! ” 

Never mind, Jane," he said. I'm off 
for & walk; I may not be back for break- 
fast." 

* That was & good idea," he thouzht; 
* if I had not seen her they might have 
guessed something was up when they found 
my room was empty ; but now they will 
hardly trouble about me until dinner-time.” 

The early morning air was cold and damp, 
but there were occasional gleams of sun- 
shine, and after a long, restless night it 
was quite jolly to be out of doors. 1t made 
him feel rather big, too, to know that he was 
taking а bold step. He passed one or two 
labourers on the road, and called out a 
cheery “ Good.morning," imagining how 
they would look if they knew where he was 
going. 


Little Jim Brown, sitting on а stile 
munching his breakfast of bread and drip- 


ping, left off in sheer amazement, and stared 
at the unusual sight of voung Master 
Norbury out at that hour of the morning. 

On reaching the station, Dick took a 
ticket for Ipswich, for he did not wish the 
railway clerk to know that Harwich was 
to be his destination. 

“ Train starts in ten minutes," said the 
olerk. 


CHAPTER II.—OUT IN THE WORLD. 


“ Just time to get rid of these shirts!“ 
thought Dick, making a dash for the waiting- 
room. 

He took off his coat and waistcoat, and 
was struggling out of the first shirt when 
the dreadful thought occurred to him that 
some one else might come in. Snap went a 
wrist button across the room. Dressing at 
school, with the second bell ringing like mad, 
was nothing to the rate at which he got out 
of those two shirts and into his coat and 
waistcoat again. 

Then, just as he had spread the rug on 
the table and was going to make a neat 
parcel, he heard the shriek of the approach- 
ing train; and there was only time to roll 
them up anyhow and rush on to the plat- 
form. 

It happened to be an excursion train, 
and there were heads at every window. 

The guard opened a door. Room for 
one," he said. 

And Dick, clutching his ungainly bundle, 
made his way between the rows of knees to 
а seat in the farther corner, sinking into it 
with a lurch just as the train moved on. 

“ Shall I put that into the rack for you ? ” 
asked an old gentleman. 

“No; oh, no, thank you ! " replied Dick 
hastily. The shirts had been troublesome 
enough when they were on; but he began 
to think they would be a good deal more 
trouble now they were off. Fancy trusting 
them to that rack ! 

Looking round at his fellow-passengers, 
he wondered if they would all think him 
very silly to nurse that stupid bundle, but 
was relieved to find they were a stolid- 
looking set, and apparently quite absorbed 
in their own affairs. Only one of them 
attracted his attention. This was & big 
red-faced man wearing a coat of pilot cloth, 
and а peaked cap with a little gold band. 
Dick felt certain that he was а seafaring 
man, and it made him realise for the first 
time that he was not merely out for a lark, 
which could be paid for with а caning or an 
imposition and then forgotten, but that 
he was going into the world to make his 
way amongst those who would have no 
more consideration for him than for any 
other friendless boy. He was not by any 
means а coward, but he suddenly felt rather 
small and young and almost admitted to 
himself that he wished he had stayed at 
home. Not quite, though, for at Dick's 
age we don't easily own that we can make 
mistakes. 

At last he heard the welcome cry of 
“ Ipswich ! and all began to collect their 
possessions. He got out with the rest, and 
decided that his first proceeding must be 
to find some quiet spot in which he could 
tie up that troublesome bundle, and he 
went along the platform, peering in at door 
after door, but findihg every room occu- 
pied. Near the booking-office he came upon 
the seafaring man who had been his fellow- 
traveller. 

" Lookin’ for anything?” he inquired, 
as Dick passed him. He had evidently been 
watching the bov's movements. 

Dick was relieved to hear а friendly 
voice, and became confidential 

“ I want to do up this bundle of mine 
a little better, and I don't care to spread 
out my things before a lot of people," he 
said. 

" Go over the bridge; you'll find an 
empty room there, I daresay. But I don't 


know if you've time to get back. When 
does your train start ? ” 

“1I hardly know yet. 
Harwich.” 

" Harwich!” The man looked at Dick 
with keen scrutiny. 

“Why don't you go by boat ? ” he sug- 
gested; “it is a sight better than goin’ 
by rail. and cheaper." 

"Is it? I never thought of that!” ex- 
claimed Dick. Where is the boat? How 
сап I get toit?” 

The man hesitated a minute before 
answering. Look here," he said, if you 
like to go by boat, you can come along o' 
me; l'm goin' that way now directly. But 
vou must look sharp. you know! You can 
roll up your things on this seat.” 

At any other time Dick would have 
resented this familiar and dictatorial mode 
of address ; but as he now felt in too great 
need of advice and assistance to stand upon 
his dignity, he gave his bundle а tight 
squeeze and hastily tied it up with & piece 
of string. 

“ Where is the refreshment room?“ he 
inquired. “I should like to get a bun or 
something; I came away without my 
breakfast." 

" [ can show you & place down by the 
riverside where you can get a roll an' coffee. 
which'll do ye far more good than a bun." 

Do you know anything of Harwich ? " 
asked Dick, as they left the station. 

“ Pretty well; bin there a time or two." 

“Tm going to sea," Dick explained, his 
face flushing at this first mention of his 
grand scheme. 

“ Oh, goin’ to sea," the sailor repeated, 
taking in every detail of the boy's dress. 
* What is the name of your ship, might I 
ask? 

“The truth is I'm going to look for one 
when I get there." Dick explained, in as 
matter-of-fact а tone as possible. 

" What made ye think o' 
then?“ 

“TI don't know. Isn't that а good place 
to start from? Aren't there good ships to 
be found there? asked Dick, in sudden 
alarm. 

" A precious bad place, I should say. 
You'd better by half take ship from Ipswich 
Harbour." 

“ Ipswich Harbour! I never thought of 
that. It's only a river, isn't 16?” 

“You'll find a jolly sight better ses- 
goin’ craft here than you will in Harwich! 
But do as ye like; it ain't no business o' 
mine.“ 

Dick felt inclined to eling to this big. 


I am going on to 


Harwich, 


‘strong man, who knew so much about the 


sea and the various harbours. 

“What do vou think would be my best 
plan of getting a berth ? " he timidly asked. 

“What kind of a berth ? " 

“Td rather not be a cabin-boy, but I'm 
afraid I'm not old enough for anything else ; 
what do you think ? " 

„Well. you ain't exactly what you micht 
call an able-bodied seaman," was the reply. 

Dick glanced quickly up to see if he were 
being laughed at, but there was not the 
suggestion of a smile on his companion's 
weather-beaten face. You think it must 
be cabin-boy, then ? " he asked. 

“ I know a capt'n who is wantin’ a cabin- 
boy." 

* You do! What is his ship like? Where 


is he bound for ? ” 
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" Well, if you ain't in too much of a 
hurry you'd better come an' see. But he 
may be suited by this time. Twas last 
Monday he was tellin’ me about it. ‘ I want 
à likely young chap,' he says, * who'd have 
some kind o' knowledge o' geography. An' 
I wants one with some manners, too; none 
о’ them cheeky boys out о’ the back streets 
who can't keep a civil tongue in their heads. 
I shouldn't wonder if you'd just suit him; 
he's a very particular man, is Capt'n Bowles. 
But, о” course, it may be too late.” 

“ Oh, I hope it is not too late!" cried 
Dick, eagerly. “ That is just the captain 
I should like to have, not one of those 
dreadful men one reads about sometimes, 
who—well, you know the kind I mean." 

Ah, there's no drinkin’ an’ swearin' 
with Capt'n Bowles,” murmured Dick’s 
new friend, with a grave shake of the head. 

The next minute they turned the corner 
of a street and before them lay the river, 
gleaming in the sunlight, with a small 
coasting vessel moored beside the quay and 
in the distance the confused outlines of 
masts and rigging. The wide path by the 
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riverside was inlaid with railway metals, 
upon which stood trucks, ready to be 
loaded or unloaded. Оп their left was a 
continuous line of mills and granaries, and 
the buzz and thud of machinery filled the 
air. To Dick it was the entrance to a new 
world, a new life. 

How shall we find Captain Bowles ? " 
he asked. 

Well, I think I know where to lay my 
hand on him," replied his companion ; 
“ so, while you are gettin’ your bit о’ 
breakfast ГИ jest hunt him up." 

He turned suddenly into a dingy side 
street, the pavement of which was black 
with coal-dust, and stopped at a little shop, 
one of those extraordinary little shops with 
a window full of red herrings, tarts, and 
tobacco-pipes, interspersed with oranges 
and bottles of ginger- beer. 

Dick did not at all like the look of the 
place, but thought that if he objected to 
it his new friend might consider him too 
dainty to become a good sailor, which might 
put an end to his chance of sailing under 
Captain Bowles. 

(To be continued.) 
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On opening the shop-door a bell rang 
violently and a slovenly-looking girl came 
from an inner room to serve them. 

“ Mornin’, Mr. Coates, she said. 

“This young gentleman wants some 
breakfast," said Dick’s friend. Make him 
a good cup o' coffee, please, and bring out 
some bread and butter and ham, or what- 
ever you've got. He's goin’ to wait here 
till I come back. Sha'n't belong," he added, 
turning to Dick as he left the shop. 

By a wave of the hand the gir! pointed 
out the only seat, a dilapidated office stool, 
and immediately disappeared, to return in 
a few minutes with a cup of steaming 
coffee and some thick slices of bread and 
butter on a cracked blue plate. 

Dick thought of the breakfast-table at 
Remington, with its pretty china and fresh 
flowers, but by this time he was too hungry 
to be very fastidious, and, in spite of the 
various smells in the shop, he made an 
excellent meal 

The girl stared at him all the time in a way 
that was very disconcerting, and he made 
haste to pay her and return to the fresh air. 
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THE B. O. P.“ STAMP-GATHERER: 


№“ stamps to hunt for, the delight of the 

first sight of them, and the pride and 
care with which they are transferred to 
the rapidly growing collection: these are the 
winter joys of the collector. 

Stamps teach a boy much. Even a 
modest collection of Servia, for example, 
introduces him to a line of rulers, each with 
his more or less chequered history ; the lad 
knows each face familiarly— perhaps also he 
knows the joke: What, you've gone and 
bought a smudgy.copy of King Peter! 
Servia right for being so silly!“ 

-But—the new stamps! There are seven 


new surcharges of Bulgaria on the horizon, 
g and most of them cheap. 


all interesti 
Austria Jubilee we have got by this time, 
unless it be the scarcer 50 h. and the krona 
values, buk there is Austria Levant 1908 
to keep: alert; magnificent creations, 
these, and, the postage dues are equally 
ice. Some of the new Belgian Congo can 
be qol cheaply unused; China has provided 
us with the 2 c. and 10 c. values in new 
colours ; Cochin has an interesting surcharge 
(2-on-3 p.) ; Charkhari a pretty 1 pice blue; 
while the Java issue of the Dutch Indies 
are gradually coming over in larger quanti- 
ties. Swiss 1909, 2 c. to 20 c., promises to 
be cheap, and used copies are finding their 
way across the Continent. Peru 1909, 
declared to be a grand set, should put in an 
appearance presently ; first the 1 c. and 5 c. 
possibly ; then the 12 c., whilethe elusive 4 c. 
may be slower to arrive. U.S.A. 1909, another 
fine set, is no doubt expanding its pretty line 
across the page in many albums, though the 
higher values do not seem very easy to get. 
Some of us are having quite а scramble 
among the new colours of most British 
Colonials, and it is a blessing the lower 
values are mostly cheap; a shilling or two, 
which is about all the pocket-money some of 
us have for stamps, goes quite а long way. 
We have also got the 1, 2, and 3 mill, Egypt 
О.Н.Н.5., and intend to keep them, for 
rumour says they are not so frequently used 
now, and may grow scarcer. American 
imperforates are a recent agitation across 


SOME NEW ISSUES. 
By J. W. H. HESLOP. 


the Atlantic, but copies keep coming one's 
way on letters—a kindness for which we are 
grateful to the senders. The new Mexican 
postage dues may be hard to get, and it is 
a good plan, where possible, to have some 
friend on or near the spot to act as a watch- 
dog. Borneo 1909 is as glorious as its 
predecessors; Brunei is interesting on 
account of the change of colour in some of 
the values; Siam has recently produced 
some new surcharges (obtainable unused at 
a modest price); ** Paraguay lions are also 
revelling in surcharges, and China has a new 
commemorative set, just out. This is a 
wide enough field in which to romp, and these 
items are by no means its utmost boundaries. 


А word in conclusion. It is an excellent 
thing for a boy to have a foreign corre- 
spondent," or to write regularly to friends 


or relatives abroad, and get them to send 


him used stamps— possibly in exchange for 
English newspapers. This foreign corre- 
spondence enlarges a boy's mind and 
broadens his outlook on the big world. On 
the other hand, English ple in distant 
parts are usually glad to have letters from 
the old country. Yes, there is wisdom in 
keeping in touch with all friends who have 


their occasional services as agents and 
emissaries in the quest for stamps. 


A Sure Thing. 
PUDDING : Well, as my young friend yonder is waiting for me I shall hope to meet you again shortly.” 


Puysic : * You needn't hope—it's a dead certaint 
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A TRAGIC DAWN. 


Г is but little more than 200 years since 

King Monmouth," with the glamour 
of his landing at Lyme and the prestige of a 
few small successes, balanced by disappoint- 


sæ o ee 


re. 
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ment and desertion, thought a chance had 
come to retrieve his fortunes, and led his 
troops from Bridgwater by a circuitous 
path to surprise the royal troops commanded 
by Feversham, who were somewhat loosely 
encamped at Weston, a mile or so away by 
Sedgemoor. 

Feversham had stationed his cavalry 
mainly in the village; the foot, mostly in 
front of it, being secured on that side by 
a rhine or ditch (cut for the purpose of drain- 
ing the moor), of sufficient importance to 


that Monmouth received the news from a obstacle. 


By J. JELLICOE. 


offer a serious interference from an attacking rustic enemy; a state of feeling this which 
party and only to be crossed at two points. generally leads to disaster, and would have 


It must have been with a sense of relief done so in this case but for an unexpected 


en 


„ 


spy of these disposi- 
tions, particularly as 
the latter appears to 
have stated that the 
army was not en- 
trenched, that but 
few precautions had 
been taken, that the 
artillery was away 
at some distance, and the camp given over It is no wonder, therefore, that Mon- 
to revelry and exultation—a general con- mouth was elated and considered his success 
tempt. perhaps, by trained troops for a certain as his men tramped out of Bridg- 
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water at midnight in strictly enforced 
silence. A most picturesque though some- 
what motley army they were, with Life 
Guards, Grey’s Horse, Red, Blue, Yellow, 
Green regiments, with Clubmen, Scythemen, 
and Pikemen, taking also with them four 
guns and forty-two baggage-waggons. 

All went well to begin with. The first 
rhine on the moor was passed, the second 
also in safety. when the guide and the 
waggons were left behind. 

The plan of operations, arranged at a 
hurried council of war, was this: that the 
horse under Grey should attack from the 
rear and set fire to the village, while the 
foot in front were to get amongst the tents 
and bring up the guns to vomit destruction 
and confusion on the half-sleepy masses. 
This might have succeeded and a new turn 
been given to history, but for two unforeseen 
circumstances. Just after passing Lang- 
more Rhine, a certain Captain Hueker (it is 
supposed by collusion with Feversham) let 
off his pistol and gave the alarm. Instantly 
all was alert on the side of the attacked, and 
when Grey pushed onwards with his cavalry 
he not only saw the lighted matchlocks in 
readiness, but found a wide ditch of which 
he was ignorant. 

A cry rang out—a challenge: Who are 


you for?" “Тһе King!" Which 
King! King Monmouth, and God with 
us. Then take that with you!” and a 


volley swept through the cavalry, which got 
quite out of hand, and, having also been 
deserted by their cowardly commander, who 


A RUNNING-TRAIN-THIEF 


ERE, in India, train robberies were not 

so frequent a few years ago as they are 

now ; such occurrences used to create a stir, 

and make people frightened; but latterly 

the train thief is much more in evidence, 

and the railway passenger has to reckon with 
him 


Since our last adventure together, Jenner 
and I had been transferred to another range ; 
he in charge, with me as his assistant. By 
now, I had learnt the ropes sufficiently to 
be sent about the line on my own hook, and 
I was in eager expectation of getting pro- 
moted from apprentice to assistant engineer. 
You have already read about us in these 
pages, so I shall say nothing more descriptive. 
Our present headquarters were at Pillary 
Junction ; I had been away some days down 
south to inspect new sidings. and would soon 
be going north on a similar errand. On 
alighting at Pillary, Jenner met me on the 
platform, when his manner at once betokened 
that something was up." 

Nov, what is it?” I inquired as we pushed 
our way through the throng of natives to the 
exif. 

Speak low, Guthry, he whispered ; it's 
not shikar this time, and we must not be 
overheard. Look here, my revolver is all 
right; is yours? 


bolted and left them to their own devices, 
the scared and frantic horse, with but small 
exception, scampered in hot haste to the 
rear, terror depicted on their blanched faces, 
апа, encountering an advanced body of foot, 
spread the panic and afforded the spectacle 
of а large part of the army in full flight 
without firing a shot. 

Meanwhile the Duke made a gallant 
attempt to get his footmen over the ditch, 
but no persuasion could move them : their 
firing was wild and useless, whilet deadly 
volleys from the Dumbarton regiment 
swept through their ranks. Then the 
Dragoons and Household Cavalry advanced, 
and a fearful slaughter began. Hastily 
doffing his armour, Monmouth snatched a 
hundred guineas, and, with Lord Grey and a 
few others, fled, leaving his devoted army to 
do its best against overwhelming odds. 

Looking back, in his mad flight, from the 
crest of Polden Hill he saw in the morning 
light the last of the army being slaughtered 
by the mailed cavalry, who rode through 
and through them; but back to back they 
stood, for long enduring those dreadful 
charges, with their billhooks and scythe- 


blades swathed to poles, and all the other 


poor improvised weapons against troops 
led by & Churchill. But at last, slashed, 


harried, trampled, they broke, and a set of 


fugitives streamed away on that terrible 
dawn over moor and cornfield, to be 
slaughtered in heaps, or, if life was spared 
for the time, to stagger onwards and die on 
their own doorsteps. 


NAILED ! 


By H. HERVEY, of Bangalore, India. 


“ Suppose so, though Гуе not touched it 
for months. Why?” 

Because we may want them. Fancy! 
there's been another robbery, again on a 
female passenger. 

“ What ! the police not managed to stop 
them yet? 

“No, the fatheads! It took place only 
three nights ago—on the same section as the 
other two, Wurrioor to this, and in the same 
locality -,. e. just south of Vynellore station; 
on the same train, the up night mixed, and 
almost at the same time—that is, between 
twelve and one in the morning. This, 
mind you, with plain-clothes constables on 
board ! ” 

"Like the police, all over. And who 
was robbed ?—another bejewelled native 
woman ? " 

“No; а first-class lady passenger—alone 


in the ladies compartment - а Mrs. Reid. 


en route via this to Buddrapuram. On 
alighting here, to change, she told me and 
the police inspector that shortly after leaving 
Vynellore—when she was just falling asleep, 
she heard the door open, and, looking up. saw 
the tall muffled figure of a native standing 
by her. and who forthwith commenced 
yanking her rings and other trinkets.” 
" Why didn't she scream out? 


ADVENTURE IN 
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And how fared their leaders? Most of us 
know how Monmouth, dressed as a shepherd, 
after living on raw peas, was dragged out of 
a ditch; we have read his abject letters for 
pardon ; we know of his interview, with his 
hands tied behind, on his knees, crawling, 
with tears in his eyes, to the feet of the King ; 
of hi3 sufferings on the scaffold. Many of us 
have read how Grey managed to save his 
own life; how Ferguson, the arch-plotter, 
managed to baffle Kirke’s Lambs; how 
Wade, being pursued and shot in the back, 
made his confession in the intervals of 
paroxysmal pain; and lastly how Jeffreys 
treated the rank and file, and decorated 
buildings and roadways with the quarters 
of the rebels; the memory of that awful 
cruelty has burnt into the minds of Western 
folk for generation after generation. 

Many are the accounts of this terrible 
fight: many an anecdote is told by cotter's 
firesides and country homesteads of mar- 
vellous escapes and noble sacrifice; of 
heroism like that of Captain Jones, who, 
when his comrades fled, still with one com- 
pany of horse tried to pierce the rhine; of 
a manservant's unfortunate curiosity, who, 
being sent some little distance on his master's 
behest, finding there was a batt!e impending, 
went as he thought to a safe distance, to view 
it, and was enfolded by the crowd of fugitives 
and thereby swept into Jeffreys’ net: and of 
how a certain officer in Monmouth’s army 
escaped, not by flying from, but by galloping 
through the royalencampments shouting ** The 
rebels are beaten! God save the King!“ 


INDIA. 


“She sail she first thought of doing so, 
but, afraid of being murdered, she held her 
tongue. The chap took everything of valuo 
off her, and then, threatening her in dumb- 
show to hold her row, he dropped on to the 
footboard. To see where he went, Mrs. 
Reid plucked up courage to peep out of 
window, but could distinguish no one on 
the footboards—either to front or rear. 
At Suthipalliem, the next halt, Mrs. Reid 
got out, rushed to the under-guard's brake- 
van, which was next to her car, and reported 
what had happened. Panker, the under. 
guard, and Murst, the chief ditto—from the 
tail of the train—behaved awfully well. she 
said. They routed out the snoozing plain- 
clothes police, and, with hand.lamps, went 
through every passenger car, accompanied 
by the lady, with the object of identifying 
the thief, but without result. And so tho 
matter rests." 

What do you make of it? 

“ That the police are useless,” said Jenner, 
scornfully. *' My idea is that one individual 
committed all three robberies ; that he hangs 
about Vynellore platform—disguised, spies 
on the first and second class female com- 
part ments, and if he spots a likely traveller 
alone, he buys a ticket, gets into some empty 
third-class; waits till the train is climbing tho 
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Vynellore-Suthipalliem ascent, then sneaks 
along the footboard, collars his swag, Jumps 
off and cuts into the jungle, which, by the 
way, has no dangerous varinints to scare him 
{гот doing so. Mrs. Reid said she looked 
from the window almost immediately after 
the chap quitted, but he had vanished, so I 
do not believe he could have got back to any 
part of the train ; he hadn't time, and the 
lady would have seen him, for the moon was 
nearly full. What do you say ? ” 

“I agree with you ; he leaped off.” 

* Then let's trolly down after dinner, and 
look for the beggar's tracks—to see if he does 
make for the jungle. It's fine gravel ballast 
there, and his jump from the train must have 
left heavy foot prints. 

* All right; and what then?“ 

Let's also watch the up night mixed pass: 
who knows, we may catch the brute dropping 
off her, in which case we'll cover him with 
our revolvers and nab him.  "I'would be rare 
sport, outflanking the confounded police at 
their own business!“ 

I tingled with excitement: I shared 
Jenner's contempt for the local police, so 
joined in, heart and soul. 


Dinner over, we buckled on our loaded 
revolvers, and my friend called for his trolly, 
giving out to the obsequious station officials 
that, tempted by the glorious moonlight, we 
were going to take a run down the line. We 
soon covered the twenty miles or so, and, 
alighting a few furlongs short of Vynellore, 
footed it back, carefully scrutini-ing the off- 
side path. Sure enough, after nosing along 
for about half a mile we discovered deep 
indentations or impressions on the ballast, 
such as a man would cause in jumping from 
.& slow-going train. Following these up. we 
lifted & trail through the tall grass down 
the low embankment to the wire fencing, 
-over which the thief must have climbed, and 
80 on into the jungle. The fect established, 
there was no use going farther, so we halted. 

There you are, Guthry ! " cried Jenner. 
Now. if the Fates will only decree that the 
-blackguard marks a victim in to- night's train, 
;and if he will be 8o obliging as to jump ott 
just about here, I'll call him a brick." 

How do you know he'll drop on this, the 
: Off-side ? ” I demanded. 

** Sure to: he's no greenhorn ; the accom- 
modation path is on the other, where he'd be 
afraid of being sighted by some stray night 
watchman before he could mizzle down the 
-embankment.” 

“JI don't see any watchmen about," I 
rejoined, looking up and down the line. 

" No, because they go to sleep in their 
mile-huts, and patrol only as the trains 
approach. but as often as not th» brutes 
don't budge. Hist! here she comes! he 
added, as the measured pant of a locomotive 

slowly labouring up the gradient could be 
heard. 

Telling the trolly-men to unship the 
machine, and with it hide in the tall grass, 
Jenner clambered over the fence : I followed, 
and we took cover behind two trees. ‘These 

. dispositions were scarcely made ere the 
head-light flickered round the curve, the 
. engine breasting the rise at about ten miles 
an hour. Immediately after her came some 
twenty open goods trucks, then a brake-van, 
then the passenger cars, ending up with the 
'tail brake. 


We scrutinised every vehicle as it glided | 


by; perchance the robber might be riding 
- somewhere in the forward or freight portion 
- of the train, for such a desperate villain would 
think nothing of skipping from truck to 
truck—to get at the carriages. But there 
was no sign of him. The fore-brake passed 
us, the second-class car followed, which was 
just being succeeded by the gleaming white 
. first-class, when above the rumble we heard 


a scream ; then we aaw the second-class door 
fly open, and а human figure step down on 
to the footboard ! 

By now that part of the train had forged 
ahead of our position; she was still on the 
curve: we, on the convexity, no longer had 
the skulker in view; but directly we spied 
him on the footboard we both cut up the 
embankment and gave chase, with the idea 
of capturing the fellow after he jumped off. 
We sprinted a good two hundred yards ; the 
man was not to be seen anywhere ! 

Gone!“ panted Jenner, аз we pulled up. 
* Come on! let's find where he landed, and 
we ll try and track him!“ 

Bent double. we retraced our way, 
examining every inch of the path right back 
to our hiding-place, but not a suggestive foot- 
print could we diseover. We went over the 
ground again with the like result. We 
regarded each other blankly. 

" What do you think, Guthry ?" asked 
ту chum, breaking the silence. 

“ I say that the chap did not jump." 

What! to run the risk of being grabbed 
at Suthipalliem * Not likely ; less so as he 
knows there'd be a hullaballoo when the 
train stopped there; and the woman— 
whoever she may be—is bound to kick up a 
shindy.“ 

" Even so; the fellow probably funked 
jumping, and has hidden himself in the train 
somewhere." 

" Grandmother! He has jumped before, 
so why not again? Tell vou what: I think 
he must have dropped farther on—beyond 
where we searched up to. Shall we walk 


right into Suthipalliem, examining the 
ground ? It's only three miles. 


" Yes ; no harm in trying." 

Ordering the men to ship the trollv and 
follow, we trudged back to Suthipalliem, 
looking in vain for the tell-tale marks. By 
the time we got there, the train had long since 
left, but the station lights were still at the 
full. and the staff. gathered in a group, were 
jabbering away as if for dear life. 

Stat ion- master!“ thundered Jenner, as 
we gained the little platform; what's all 
this gabble about? 

They had seen us pass down earlier in the 
night, во were not astonished at our sudden 
re- appearance. They shut their noise, and 
the native station-master stepped forward, 
and, salaaming, said. The Satan Majesty 
has been again disporting to-night, your 
honour. One——" 

Nov then!“ interrupted Jenner roughly, 
" none of your rhetoric! Get down from 


your stilts and talk plain English.“ 


The admonition was useless, for the man 
continued. Very good, sir. I have honour 
to state that one brahmin respectable person 
of feminine gender, your honour, in second- 
class carriage of up night mixed was depre- 
dated of precious trinket head ornamenta- 
tion by stout knave. That ancient brahmin 
of weak sex upraised much lamentation, sir, 
so I did detain train fifteen minutes, and 
congregated travelling fancy-dressing police 
from various compartments, and hauled over 
whole train, to confront infamous rake with 
despoiled granny, but with no any result. I 
have——”’ 

Oh, go to bed with your clap-trap, and 
tell it to the police!" growled Jenner. 
Come along, Guthry ! and, mounting the 
trolly, which had come up, we returned to 
Pilary Junction—cross, tired, and disap- 


pointed 


'The succession of robberies, following so 
closely on each other, now caused people to 
bccome nervous, and fear fell upon all castes 
and creeds. The police made a show of 
bestirring themselves, and additional men 
were put on to that particular train, over 
that particular section ; but no capture was 
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effected. I remained for another week at 
Pillary Junction, during which every morn- 
ing we roused to see the up night пих 
steam in, hoping to pick up some news; 
only, howcver, to notice that the first and 
second class female compartments arrived 
empty: women—European and native— 
preferring to travel in the general saloons 
with male passengers. It became conse- 
quently evident that so long as the alarm 
lasted no more robberies could be perpetrated 
—for simple lack of opportunity. At the 
expiry of the week, therefore, I started 
north. 

I suppose you'll be back in eight or ten 
days, Guthry ? " observed Jenner, leaning in 
at iny saloon window, while the train waited 
for " Line Clear." 

“ I suppose sœ Why?" 

“ Because Гуе been thinking of a plan 
which 1 believe will tum up trumps, and 
should like you to be round when I work it." 

About the thefts? Do tell me!" I 
urged coaxingly. 

" You be shot!” he laughed: I've not 
matured the thing yet; but ‘twill keep till 
you return. There ! " stepping back, you're 
off! Ta-ta, old chap!” 


On the ninth day I returned to Pillary 
Junction, arriving at the weird hour "ef 
three A.M. Jenner must have kept himself 
informed by wire of my movements, for he 
was on the platform when my train drew up, 
and had a cup of hot cotfee ready for me. 

" Well, any more robberies ?*" I asked, 
after swallowing the refreshing beverage, 
and starting arm-in-arm for our bungalcw. 

“ No ; but I'm persuaded that the fellow ia 
one and the same, and that he has suspended 
operations for want of a chance. Women 
travellers have become во wary lately." 

" Naturally. Well?" 

“ Do you know what I shall do?“ 

„What?“ 

“Furnish a suitable ‘subject’ for the 
robber.“ 

" Skittles ! " I retorted, using one of his 
pet terms. 

Fact! When I heard that you'd 
probably be back to-day, I wrote to Cynthia 
Foople to come up by to-morrow night's 
mail." 

Cynthia Foople! 
she? 

Don't you know old mother Foople, the 
ladies’ waiting-room attendant at the 
terminus ? “ 

" By sight only. Cynthia Foople’s her 
name—is it? What are you going to do 
with her ? " 

She's a plucky old woman. She pitched 
& drunken Tommy out of her waiting-room 
the other day." 

“ Oh, ah; I heard of that. Well?” 

She's not much known so far north as 
this; therefore would not be recognised if 
she wears the veil I've told her to.“ 

^ Bother the veil! What about her ? ” 

" Listen! She's as independent ав old 
boots, but will do anything for me, because I 
once got her son—a shunting driver—out 
of a scrape ; во 1 wrote to her saying that I 
had a job for her up here which would bring 
her in а big tip, and she should leave by to- 
morrow night's mail. At the same time I 
wrote privately to Straughan, the traffic 
officer down there, to give Mrs. Foople a 
short holiday, also a second-class return 
pass to Wurrioor, and enclosed her a currency 
note for twenty rupees—to purchase some 
showy sham jewellery, which she will wear 
as 29 

" Hold оп!” I interrupted. I partly 
fathom your dodge; but why is she to go 
all the way to Wurrioor ? " 

Because the up night mixed, on which 
all the robberies have occurred, starts from 


Who on earth is 
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Wurrioor, во Cynthia Foople must board her 
there." 

“ Oh—I—see! Well Mrs. Foople will 
pass through the day after to-morrow ; 
what then? 

" We go down to Wurrioor with her. 
"Twill be dark when we reach ; the up night 
mixed will be standing opposite the plat- 
form on the rails next to the through line. 
waiting for the mail—our train—to pass ; 80 
while Cynthia Foople alights, and tells the 
station people that she has come to meet а 
woman friend or some one from Bombay, 
you and I sneak out by the offside, hop on 
to the up night mixed, get into the second- 
class ladies compartment which the old 
girl will occupy, and hide ourselves in the 
little dressing-closet at the end; twig ? ” 

‘* Yes ; but if other female travellers, seeing 
Mrs. Foople there, come in? | 

“That contingency is provided for. I've 
written ‘ private and confidential’ to the 
Wurrioor station-master to stick * Reserved ’ 
labels on the windows.” 

“Ah! Go on.” 

“ As soon as the up night mixed draws up 
to the platform, Cynthia Foople—who in 
the interval has been loafing about, looking 
for her friend ’ and flaunting her jewellery — 
gots in, the train starts; the robber—wherever 
he joins—spots the lonely traveller, notes her 
ornaments, and in due course comes after 
them. Mother Foople screams ; we pop out 
of the dressing-closet, and, drawing our 
revolvers, if necessary, nab the beggar. 
What do you зау?” 

“ That it is splendidly conceived, old chap, 
and if the thief will only put in an appear- 
ance, twill be a success.” 

* We must take our chance about that. 
Anyhow, we shall have done everything 
possible to attract him." 


The following afternoon the down mail 
arrived to time. In the most casual fashion, 
Jenner and I boarded the second-class 
general compartment, unoccupied save for 
a plain-looking strongly built European 
woman of about fifty, with a determined face, 
over which she wore a thin veil. I guessed 
her to be our confederate. My chum had 
evidently coached her in his letter, for, 
beyond glancing up as we entered, she took 
no notice of us; but when the train started 
and was clear of the platform she raised her 
veil, and, grinning hideously at Jenner, said, 
** Good evening. sir!“ 

" Good evening, Mrs. Foople!"' replied 
my friend, signing the woman to come over 
to our side. Now, do vou know what 
you have got todo?” 

* [ think it is to personate some one, sir," 
observed Cynthia Foople, with another 
atrocious grin. 

* Yes, in à manner. 
jewellery ? ” 

* Yes, sir," producing from her rubbishy 
hand- bag a necklace, a pair of earrings, а 
brooch, and several rings ; all rank “ brum- 
magem," but capable of passing for good 
stuff unless properly examined. 

* Better put those on at once," continued 
Jenner. You'll have to make a parade of 
them, especially at Wurrioor station, where 
you must give out that you've come that far 
to meet а lady friend from Bombay ; and 
when they tell you she has not arrived, 
pretend to be very disappointed and say 
you'll go home at once. Savez? " 

** Yes, sir, she answered, now shaking with 
laughter. | 

** Well, on our reaching Wurrioor, you act 
independently of us : go about the platform, 
asking for your friend and showing off your 
trinkets. When the up night mixed—by 
which we will return—draws up at the plat- 
form, you get into the second.class ladies' 
compartment, and make no remark when you 


You've brought the 


see Reserved ’ on the windows: I've fixed 
that up, and if anyone asks your destination, 
say Madras.“ I and Mr. Guthry here will 
have already concealed ourselves in the 
dressing-closet of your compartment, so don't 
be startled if you hear any sound in there ; 
see ? ” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“ Now for the crucial point," continued 
Jenner, grinning encouraginely. ** You've 
got lots of pluck, Mrs. Foople, so you won't be 
afraid of acting the decoy duck, eh ? " 

Decoy duck to whom, sir ? ” 

“ Тһе train thief who has been 
the very mischief up here lately. 
heard about it? 

* Yes, sir; I understand now; and the 
jewellery is to be a lure for him ? " 

“ Exactly! You're not afraid? 

Not a bit. sir." retorted Cynthia Foople, 
gleefully. “Shall I tackle him when h 
comes in?“ | 

" No; he may use violence if you stick 
up to him ; but you may scream if you like ; 
we will nobble the brute before he gets out 
and drops off. Mind, expect the fellow 
after we leave Vynellore; he jumps off as 
the train goes slow up the gradient between 
that station and Suthipalliem—the next.“ 

These, and a few more instructions, settled 
the matter. Cynthia Foople entered readily 
into the scheme, and all promised well. We 
reached Wurrioor; everything fitted in 
splendidly, and in due course we two, in the 
dressing-closet, looking through the door 
half an inch ajar, observed Cynthia Foople 
enter the compartment; her conspicuous 
ornaments glistening in the rays of the roof- 
lamp. She threw herself unconcernedly on 
the seat nearest the platform, and looked 
on at the bustle outside. While the train 
waited for the Line Clear a man, carrying 
а hand lamp, halted at her window. and my 
chum whispered that it was Panker, the 
Eurasian under-guard. 

“ Excuse me, ma'am," we heard him say, 
in the queer pa'»is of his race. but are you 
not the lady who expected to meet friend 
here from Bombay? 

Mes.“ replied Cynthia Foople; why?! 

“ Because one old lady just got into first 
class ; she came from cantonments.” 

“ Oh,” rejoined Mrs. Foople in a tone of 
disappointment, * my friend would come 
from Bombay, во it cannot be she." 

"Im sorry, ma'am. Where are you 
bound for? 

* Madras." 

“You have reserved this compartment, 
eh?” 

“ Yes; I do not like being boxed up with 
strangers at night." 

"'l'hat is quite natural, ma'am. I am 
under-«guard ; my van is next, so, when 
stopping at stations, if you want anything 
please sing out, and I will come. Good 
night, ma'am ! " and away he went. 

No sooner clear of the platíorm than we 
two issued out into the compartment, and 
remained there, retreating to our lair as the 
train neared each successive station. On 
approaching Vyncllore, we kept to cover, 
for this was the commencement of the danger 
zone. While halted there, we watched 
through the chink to spot any suspicious- 
looking characters peeping into the compart- 
ment; but beyond the railway folks and a 
few native travellers no one passed. 
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Soon after leaving Vynellore the train 


felt the up-incline, and her speed slackened, 
till it dwindled to about ten miles an hour. 
We had barely interchanged а remark on 
this fact when lo! the compartment door 
opened, the muffled figure of а tall native 
sprang in, made straight for Cynthia Foople, 
seized her by the arm, and, threatening 
her with gestures, began snatching off her 
ornaments. 
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Obedient to Jenner's instructions, the 
woman did not resist, although she gave a 
scream or two. Heedless of her cries, and 
maintaining & profound silence, the thief 
took all her jewellery, and was turning to 
leave, when, at a nudge from my companion, 
we rushed out and tried to grab the intruder ; 
but, with the agility of a cat, he repeatedly 
dodged us over and round the centre settce, 
and at last was within an ace of gaining the 
door, when Jenner clutched him by the neck 
and swung him round. In the scuffle the 
fellow's turban-end which muflled his face 
was pulled away, and to our profound 
astonishment he proved to be no native, but 
the Eurasian under-guard Panker. 

“Hah! it's you, is it?” cried Jenner, 
recovering from his surprise. See this? 
he added, tapping the revolver case on his 
hip. Make а dust, and I'll wing you ! ” 

No, sir," faltered Panker, submissively. 
He had at once recognised us as officers of the 
railway ; he realised the game was up, and, 
like the generality of his class when cornered, 
he started whining. "I surrender, and 
throw myself on your mercy, sir!“ 

" Keep that for the mayistrate—you 
dog ! " retorted Jenner, sternly, as we tied 
the rascals hands with strips torn from 
the sheet he had been enveloped in. Now, 
how did you bring yourself to play the 
blackguard like this?“ 

" Sir," replied Panker, abjectly. I was 
honest man till robberies commenced, when 
I gave in to temptation; I thought how 
easily man escaped, so I said I would try 
my luck ; only I did not jump off—as he did. 

" How many of these robberies are you 
responsible for ? " 

The last and this one only, sir. I dis- 
guised myself in brake van, walked along 
footboard, took what I could find, returned 
to brake van, and put on uniform again.” 

As you didn't jump off, why play your 
tricks at almost the same place where the 
other thefts happened, and where dropping 
from the train was possible ? " 

`` То keep suspicion on first robber, sir ; so 
that everyone will think it was same man's 
work.” 

" You're right there, for I believed that 
myself. But why did you remain quiet for so 
many days between your last theft and this? ” 

" No opportunity, sir; females would no 
longer travel alone. І kept on look-out every 
night, and then when I see this lady with 
such quantity of jewellery, travelling by self, 
J made up mind to rob her. I аш confessing 
all, sir, he concluded, in hope of mercy." 

“Stow that! Why did you jaw so much 
with this woman before we left Wurrioor ? ” 

To lull any suspicion, sir. Some time 
if she heard about robberies she might move 
into men compartment; therefore I talking 
friendly with her.”’ 

“ What object had you in thieving at all?“ 

I intended resigning post in railway, air; 
going to Colombo, sell ornaments there, and 
then clear otf to Australia." 

“ Why Australia?“ 

„My sister there, sir, doing well in dress- 
maker shop. She is always sending bothcra- 
tion letters to me to make or save some 
money. and go there, for she and me to set 
up business ourselves." 

Ah. that dream is over for both of you 
T expect. Where have you stowed this 
lady's jewellery ? ” 

Here, sir. said Panker, eagerly, produc- 
ing the articles from his pocket. 

" Hum! Your first haul was a good one, 
no doubt? 

" No, sir; only a jimmiky (ornament for 
the hair) from native woman; worth only 
few ru А 

" What!" shouted Jenner, and you 
thought to hook it to Australia with the 
moncy this lot would bring you? 
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* Yes, sir; and leave enough to set up 
shop with." 

" You howling idiot!"' vociferated my 
chum. ‘ Look at the stuff closely ! ” 

He did, and the poor wretch's face, as 
he realised the worthlessness of the lot, was 
indeed а study ! 


The incident caused an immense sensation, 
and we earned any amount of kudos—at the 
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expense of the police, who were properly 
chaffed—both by the press and the public. 
We and Cynthia Foople were at the trial 
as principal witnesses, and as a result Panker 
got three years. The agent and manager of 
the railway company was во pleased with 
Cynthia Foople for her prominent share in 
the business, that he promoted her on higher 
pay from charge of the ladies’ waiting-room 
to that of the refreshment counter, while 
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Mr. Fife—our own 
—thought no end of our exploit. The thief 
responsible for the earlier robberies escaped 
capture ; it was surmised that he had made 
a “ pile," and would enjoy а spell of otium 
cum dig. till his money ran dry, when he would 
probably come out on the warpath again. 

Whenever Jenner or I subsequently fell 
across a policeman of those parts he always 
looked the other way ! 
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MEN OF TO-DAY: 


A B. O. P.“ 


** X7 zs, Auckland is mv native city and New 
Zealand is my nation, and I agree with 
the late Mr. Seddon that it is God's own 
country’; but, though it may be glorious 
for sheep, for the simple life, for lots of fun, 
yet it is no place for the black-and-white 
artist who wants to sell his wares. It seems 
scarcely credible, and yet, though I had 
done hundreds of drawings before I made the 
voyage of twelve thousand miles to London, 
I had never scen an original—except my 
own—and I was simply dying to sec the little 
bits of Bristol-board containing the work 
of the men I most admired in the English 
illustrated magazines and papers. I came 
to England for experience and education— 
and I think I got it. I would like to go 
back to New Zealand tremendously for some 
things, but I think I shall stay at the Hub 
of the universe." 
So said Mr. Harry Rountree, the first New 
Zealander, so far as I know, who has won а 
great name in the black-and-white world, 


CHAT WITH 
By A. B. COOPER. 


comrades in the warm waters of Auckland 
Harbour for hours together. until he has 
almost made friends with the fishes, he 
inevitably becomes saturated with the 
atmosphere. and the feeling of the peculiar 
sense of freedom which New Zealand 
engenders. At the age when boys in Eng- 
land are being taken to the select school 
round the corner by a careful nurse, who 
lifts them across the muddy places, I was 
riding Maori ponies barebacked, handling a 
gun like a veteran sportsman, and running 
imminent risk of throwing away my promis- 
ing young life, almost before it had started. 
* Most New Zealand boys either conie to 
& violent death before they are ten, or 
graduate in the school of experience as 
men of action. Certainly I could ride, swim, 
shoot, fish—do any blessed thing in the 
outdoor line bv the time I had reached that 
mature age. My cousins and I used to 
entice the Maori ponies with something good 
to eat, and when they put their heads down 
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or who has ever contributed, say, to 
* Punch." But Harry Rountree is very 
much more than a comic artist. He is а 
colourist of real distinction. as London will 
shortly discover when he holds his exhibition 
of his wonderful ‘ Alice in Wonderland ” 
water-colours. There is something oriental 
in Mr. Harry Rountree’s scheme of colour as 
well as in his composition—black masses of 
shadow, wonderful greens and blues, and a 
touch of the tropics in his trees and skies. 

I pointed this out to him, and he said: “I 
suppose it is to a great extent unconscious. 
When а fellow has lived during the most 
impressionable years of his life on the shores 
of а harbour of turquoise blue, has run about 
on the glistening white beach, or wandered 
through bush and brake, more than shoulder 
high. for weeks on end, with no more clothing 
than a pair of bathing drawers; when he 
has lived in & country of perpetual summer, 
and had never seen a flake of snow until he 
came to the Old Country; when he has 
tumbled about like à porpoise with his merry 


to pick up the tempting dainty we would 
leap over their heads and necks, landing 
with our faces to the tail, and before the 
rough young customers knew where we were, 
we would have twisted round and got a seat. 
Then we were bad to shift, I can assure you. 
Yet I was shifted once. But that was not a 
pony, but а big black brute that could go 
like the wind. I was only a little chap, and 
somebody shoved me on to his back, and 
away we went. But when I wanted to pull 
him up I might as well have tugged at the 
equator. My legs were too short to get any 


. grip of him, and just as I was looking for a 


soft place to fall upon he took a sudden leap 
to one side and Y fell upon а hard опе! 
They picked me up unconscious, for, although 
my memory does not serve me, seeing that I 
was instantly knocked silly, I believe my head 
was the first part of my anatomy to touch 
ground. I was in bed for a fortnight, and it 
is a miracle I did not break my neck. 

* Sharks ? Oh, thousands of them! I 
have eaten shark, but I cannot say that it is 
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& dainty I should care to make a permanent 
feature of my cuisine. It is a bit stringy. 
I have caught heaps of sharks in the ordi- 
nary way, and I once speared one too. We 
boys simply spent all our time in designing 
fresh schemes of adventure and fresh met hods 
of getting killed. Nevertheless, I consider 
the shark is a good deal maligned. I heard 
of a sailor in the harbour having his leg 
nipped off as clean as a bitten radish, but 
I think a good many of the shark stories 
belong to the sea-serpent school of literature. 

" But about the speared shark. Fish 
spearing was agreat sport with us boys. Of 
course, everybody has a boat and a horse and 
а gun, and all that sort of thing, and we 
would row upthe harbour to the mouth of one 
of the innumerable creeks that run into it, or 
out of it. When the tide was two-thirds up 
or a third down we always found was the best 
time for the fish to run. I do not know why 
they chose that particular state of the tide, 
but experience taught us that it was so. 
We would rig up а home-made lantern at the 
end of a stick, and in the wonderful velvety 
darkness of the New Zealand night would 
wade out into the creek, the sandy bottom 
of which was as soft as а carpet to our feet. 
You talk about colour and shadow and 
weird effects, but we got them then, I can 
assure you. But I suppose we never thought 
about it from the art standpoint. We were 
too intent upon watching for our prey. 
It is a pretty general opinion that a light 
attracts fishes, but that was not our idea. 
The light simply enabled us to see down into 
the water, and to mark the fishes as they 
blundered past. It wants practice, I can 
assure you, with a single pronged spear to 
strike down into the water, impale your 
fish, and chuck it over your head on to the 
shore. I have caught hundreds that way. 
Eel spearing, for instance, is very easy, when 
you plunge your two- or three-pronged spear 
into a muddy bottom: but to hit an eel on 
the run with а single prong is no child's play, 
and to land it when it is impaled is just as 
difficult. 

" Oh, yes, the shark. Well, one night 
we were at our favourite occupation of fish 
spearing when I called to my cousin, who was 
a little distance away from me: Here's a 
young shark.’ And sure enough his majesty 
came sailing right under my poised spear. 
Without thinking what would happen, I 
gave a lunge downwards and my spear-head 
went home. Then, with a mighty effort, 
I hauled him up. Didn’t he kick! I felt 
that my spear would not stand the strain, 
but I was too excited to care. I flung him 
backwards towards the shore, and my spear 
snapped in half. But I got my shark all 
right. / Не was quite a youngster, of course, 
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about five feet long and not very bulky. 
They put on flesh tremendously as they grow 
older, and get quite * tubby.’ 

It is great fun spearing flounders on the 
bottom. You would think flounders would 
be rather slow in their movements. But that 
is a great mistake. You see them lying 
calmly on the sand one moment, and the next 
they are not there. They have simply slid 
half a furlong in the twinkling of an eye. 
I have seen a flounder come to the top, and 
skim along on his tail for twenty yards. It is 
a great sight. 

The tides and currents are very strong 
in the harbour, and I had a canoe adventure 
once which nearly cost me my life. My 
father told me one day that he had bought 
a Rob Roy’ canoc—he was always buying 
some outlandish thing—and he said that I 
could have it if I liked, but I would have 
to fetch it up the harbour, as it waslying at 
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a certain place six miles away. Well, a‘ Rob 
Roy' cano» was not a thing I had done 
much with, but I took the job on, and [ can 
assure you I shall never forget it. The 
harbour was as smooth as a millpond, and I 
did not anticipate any danger. I paddled 
along for about three miles, and then I had 
to round a great precipitous headland that 
stands out of the harbour. The cliffs are 
several hundred feet high, and go sheer down 
into the blue water. Of course, it is as lonely 
as the grave, and the place is simply infested 
with huge sharks. As I approached the 
corner, so to speak, I found I was practically 
making no progress, and then I felt as 
though something had gripped my canoe— 
a strange, mysterious, weird sort of feeling 
and I began to get panic-stricken. More- 
over, the canoe was leaking like a sieve, and 
I dare not stop paddling to bale even if I 
had had anything to bale with. The cliffs 
towered above my head as smooth as the 
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back of my hand, and the water swirled 
oilily round the headland. I was in the 
grip of a strong swirling current. I had all 
I could do to keep my canoe's head in the 
right direction. І never worked so hard in 
my life, and I never perspired so freely. 
Then I got the cramp in my arms, and I really 
began to think that my last hour had come. 
My canoe was evidently settling. Another 
inch of water would probably sink her, and 
then it was good-bye to everything. I 
am sceptical of the average stories about 
sharks, but I did not think they could resist 
such a tit-bit as I should present! Then I 
spied a tiny little patch of sand, a few square 
yards in extent, and I pulled for that with 
might and main. I shall never forget the 
sensation of relief when the nose of my canoe 
ran into the sand. І could hardly land, 
I was so cramped. I hauled my canoe up, 
and ran round and round it for ten minutes 
to get the blood circulating, 
for I was as cold as a fish. 
Then I turned my canoe 
upside down, and poured 
gallons of water out of it. 
The rest of the voyage was 
fairly prosperous. 

“ But really we used to 
run terrible risks, which 
almost make me shudder 
when I think of them in 
these more civilised times 
and regions. Му cousins 
and I used to go and visit 
my grandfather on the 
shores of Lake Takapuna. 
The lake, or at least the 
basin, which is now filled 
with water, is of volcanic 
origin and is of unknown 
depth. Му grandfather 
would not allow us to have 
his boat, either because he 
feared we should get 
drowned ог because he 
thought we should damage 
it. Now what do you think 
we used to do ? We actu- 
ally borrowed the wash- 
tubs from the kitchen, and, 
no content with paddling 
about close in shore, we 
actuallv sailed out, one tub 
one man, into the deepest 
parts of the lake. We had 
no paddles but our hands, 


and there we sat with 
a hand over each side 
paddling away like mad 


things, and enjoying it 
hugely. The merest capful 
of wind would have upset 
us, but we were regular 
young water rats, and I 
suppose we were 80 accus- 
tomed to danger that it had lost its 
terrors. 

“TI have lived with Maoris for weeks at a 
time, and they are a very fine, athletic, hand- 
some race, and very good to get on with. 
I remember meeting one fellow, just dressed 
like the others, chiefly in a blanket. It was 
up at the hot springs. where they boil their 
food in а natural saucepan, and their fire is 
practically a volcano. I was only a casual 
visitor at that particular spot, and this man 
was а complete stranger to me. He seemed 
to apologise a good deal for the roughness 
of the cuisine, and then he surprised me by 
saying that he would give me his card. 
Sure enough, he produced a leather card- 
case and gave me a beautifully printed visit- 
ing card, bearing his name and address in 
Auckland. I found that he had had an 
excellent education, had been brought up 
in civilised surroundings, and knew all the 
ways of civilised life; but he had simply 
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grown tired of keeping up appearances, had 
chucked everything aside, and turned back 
to the life of the aboriginal. 
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The Crank. 


“The Maoris are tremendously fond of 
horse-racing. They have а race-meeting 
every Saturday. They will take a horse 
straight from the plough to their infpro vised 
racecourse, and the yells and shouts and 
screams they give vent to in order to urge 


An Exquisite ! 


their horses on to victory are simply ear- 
splitting. Хо one else can get the same 
speed out. of the horses, however. The 
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brutes get so accustomed to being yelled 
at that they simply will not go except to the 
accompaniment of unearthly shrieks. 

“ The difference between a Maori and an 
Englishman is that the Maori is alwavs 
wanting to ‘sit back.’ He seems to lack the 
pluck and will to finish. I reached the 
final in the New Zealand Gymnastic Tourna- 
ment, for instance, and my opponent was 
& splendid Maori. I knew that he could 
beat my head off. He could do everything 
that I could do, and half as much again. 
But I beat him. Не seemed to lack self- 
confidence. He appeared incapable of doing 
his best ; his trainer was simply sick at seeing 
him half fail at things he knew he could 
do like а champion. That seems to be a 
characteristic of the Maori race. They seem 
to be content to keep in the background. 
and to let the Englishman doeverything and 
take all the prizes. 

“ How did I come tq draw animals so 
much? It was largely accidentally. In 
fact, I scarcely drew an animal at all until 
I came to England. Then I drew one in a 
story and people seemed to like it, and I was 
asked to do more, and the result was that 
I bave drawn birds and beasts in every 
imaginable pose, possible and impossible. 


fly out any moment. I knew he could not 
get away without my seeing him : that was 
impossible. Judge of my surprise when I 
came to the patch of grass, which was 
only а few square yards in extent, without 
seeing my bird. I had no dog, and I 
tramped every square inch of that bit of 
grass, kicked every tussock, and, in fact, 
examined it thoroughly. You would not 
have thought that а mouse could have 
hidden in it. I was sure the bird could not 
have come out, and yet he was not there. 
Then I turned and walked back across the 
pod land. I had walked perhaps a 
undred yards when R-r-r-r-r-r-r!’ There 
was my pheasant scudding away out of 
range. He had remained as still asa mummy 
somewhere in that grass patch, and I verily 
believe I must have stepped over him. 

“ I always had a dog or two, and we once 
had a monkey. That monkey was a terror, 
and we had eventually to get rid of him. 
He caused too much unpleasantness with our 
neighbours for our liking. He would go on 
to the neighbours’ verandah, for instance, 
pick up a work box, shy every separate 
thing in a separate direction, and then bring 
the box home and smash it to matchwood. 
Yes, we kept him chained up, but he always 
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The funny thing is that New Zealand, as 
evervbody knows, is singularly lacking, 
in wild animals, and such as there are have 
mostly been imported. Some of them the 
New Zealander could have done very well 
without—the rabbit, for instance. Не is а 
nuisance, though not such a big nuisance 
as he is in Australia. Ofcourse, I always 
took an interest in all sorts of livestock, 
and I have handled a gun since I was 
breeched. I would like some of our cele- 
brated sportsmen who bag pheasants, say 
by the hundred, to have a shot at the New 
Zealand variety. Yes, he is the English 
bird acclimatised, but likes the country, 
takes to it like a native, and, as he is not 
preserved and hatched in а hen.coop, he is 
just as wild as they make ’em. I remember 
go`ng out shooting one day, and I was crossing 
some land which had been ploughed both 
ways. Right in the middle of it there was 
a little bit of rough scrub left which af'orded 
the only cover for а great distance all round. 
I saw a pheasant run across the ploughed 
land into this scrub, and I waited for him to 
come out again that I might have a shot at 
him. As he did not think it worth his while 
to be shot, he did not emerge, so I stalked 
this little patch of scrub, expecting him to 


managed to escape. Ho lived in а box on 
the top of a pole in the back garden, his 
chain being attached to the pole by a 
ring which slid up and down as he descended 
and ascended. He would sit for hours 
chittering the links of his chain together— 
and they were always the same two links. 
There was method about that monkey ; 
he could wear the chain through in no time. 
He made tremendous friends with a kitten 
we had, and would pull it about all over the 
lace. I do not know whether the kitten 
iked it, but the monkey did. One day I 
went out to the back and saw the monkey 
apparently sitting upon nothing in the very 
middle of the back fence, between the top 
and the bottom. I went to examine the 
mystery, and I found that he was sitting 
upon the dead cat. There was a slit in the 
fence which got narrower and narrower in 
a downward direction. What the monkey’s 
idea was I don’t know, but he had evidently 
thrust his beloved kitten’s head through this 
slit, the kitten had slipped down until his 
neck was in a vice, and the monkey had 
promptly sat upon him. The kitten, of 
course, was stone dead. 

“ Somebody, probably as a punishment— 
I don’t know—shut him up in my father’s 
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study at the top of the house. My father is 
a great book lover, and used to get huge 
5 of books from England, some of which 
e valued very highly. Later, when some one 
went up to the study, they could not find the 
monkey, but they found а tremendous pile 
of torn scraps of paper—a pile big enough 
to fill а waggon. Presently there was a 
rustling movement in the pile, and out came 
the monkey’s head. Ido not know whether 
his idea was to make a nest for himself, but 
he had certainly succeeded. He had torn the 
insides out of scores of books and had done 
pounds’ worth of damage. No wonder we 
rted with him; but, really, he must have 
ad some leanings towards good, for he 
actually followed my mother one Sunday to 
church. She walked along the aisle and sat 
down in her place, when, having settled 
herself and looked to this side and that, 
she became aware of some slight commotion 
and evidences of curiosity. She began to 
think her bonnet was not set on straight or 
that she had а smut on her face. Then 
some one | aned forward and touched her on 
the shoulder and pointed to the aisle at her 
side. Tableau: the monkey! I need not 
say that his church-going was not encouraged. 
I believe my mother would have indulged 
him in this fad if she had thought it would 
do him any good. But I think she had a 
settled conviction that he was past improve- 
ment. However, she led him gently but 
firmly home that day, and gave strict orders 
that he should be chained up. 
“What led me to art at all? Well, I 
suppose it is in the family a little, because 
my uncle was litho-artist at the Herald 
office, and I was apprenticed there after him. 
My early art scored some successes with the 
jam makers. You know, New Zealand is 
a wonderful fruit-growing country. The 
Maoris were first encouraged to become fruit 
growers, but they soon grew tired of it and it 
is mostly in the hands of the English colonists 
to-day. In some of the Maori districts I have 
been riding along, and suddenly I have come 
across a peach plantation—derelict, deserted, 
yet the ground almost as far as one could see 
would be covered with the fallen peaches, 
ripe and luscious, and my horse would step 
upon them as he walked. So, as you may 
see, it ought to be a good jam country, and 
jam labels are a commodity much in request. 
Then I worked on a New Zealand illustrated 
weekly. We have severa] good ones at the 
Antipodes, I can assure you. Nevertheless, 
I felt I needed more scope, and I could not get 
it in the colonies, во I packed up my trape 
and came to England. 
" By the way, just before I came away 
I had one of the best bite of fun of my life. 
My father was a bank manager and much 
connected with banking establishments, and 
a friend and I had been deputed to take care 
of one of these for three weeks. We were sup- 
pe to be provisioned for the whole time, 
ut this did not prove to be во, or else we were 
extravagant. e had а glorious time the 
first week and not a bad one the second, but 
for the third the commissariat practically 
petered out. À friend came in at the begin- 
ning cf the week, apnd learned the nature 
of our troubles. Then I had, for once in 
my life, а brilliant idea, and the other two 
fell in with it with alacrity. Our outside 
friend was to go separately to about twenty 
different fellows and propose that they should 
join а ‘ surprise party ' who should suddenly 
dump themselves upon the two forlom 
wretches who were taking care of the bank. 
Of course, each of them was to bring а lady, 
and the ladies were to provide the feast 
while the gentlemen would look after the 
drinkables. 
" We were вир to be in happy 
ignorance of this plot, and the real victims, 
our 'surprise' guests, fell into our trap 
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with the utmost readiness and enthusiasm. 
When the evening arrived for the 
descent on the fold we were practically 
penniless and foodless. My co-caretaker, 
as the hour approached for the surprise 
party's arrival, made very ostentatious pre- 
parations for going out, while I arrayed 
myself in an apron, and, with my coat off, 
spent fully half an hour polishing the lid of 
one saucepan, so that I could be caught in 
the act when the guests arrived. The door 
had a glass panel, and I saw them coming. 
My friend put oa his hat, got his stick, and I 
scrubbed at my saucepan lid with the utmost 
energy. "Then, in a great clump, they came 
to the door and knocked. I opened it, 
clu ching my apron with one hand and my 
saucepan lid with the other. Of course, 
could not believe my eyes. I was overwhelmed, 
I was simply taken off my fect. In they 
rushed and took possession of the place, and 
it was not long before a feast was spread 
fit for a king. Many congratulatory speeches 
were made containing the usual apologies for 
self- invitation, and we had a very merry, 
rollicking evening, and I think I never 
laughed so much in my life. But to this 
day quite a number of the ‘surprise’ 
guests are unaware that they were all 
expected, and that the whole thing was a 
plant. I may say that the surplus pro- 
visions kept my friend and myself like 
fighting cocks till our caretaking time had 
expired." 

Mr. Harry Rountree lives in an old house 
on the outskirts of London—a house. part 
of which at least must be three hundred 

ears old. Mrs. Rountree, who is also a 

rn New Zealander, says that it forms а 
spring-cleaning problem. It has as many 
corners as the wheat-pit of Chicago. 

Mr. Harry Rountree is a man who takes 
his art very seriously. I enjoy my work," 
he said. although it is fifty to one that I 
should have made a better circus clown. 
My father wished me to be a clergyman, and 
I wished to be a contortionist, so we made & 
compromise and I am an artist! 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JANUARY. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, the Poultry Run, Pigeon 
Loft, Canaries, and Rabbitry. 


Вот HIMSFELF.— How the months and years roll 
on! It hardly seems many months since last 
January came and went, and here we are at the com- 
mencement of another. You boys are another year 
nearer to manhood, and both you and 1 are a year 
nearer eternity. It is a solemn thought, but I fear the 
ounz do not take it хо, Nor, I must admit, would it 
„ riglit that they should. Youth is the time for honest 
mirth and movement, ав much of each as one cun 
оччу get. 1 don't want any of my * B.O.P.” boys to 
о one ounce of care. Саге weivhs down the mind, 
and the mind reacts upon the body, so that those who 
give way to it cannot be said to possess renl health. 
If a young fellow does not possess the best of health hig 
musele cannot expand. Neither do his nerves, so that 
he becomes a prey to all kinds of dark thoughts. ‘These, 
of course, Weaken the action of the blood-vesscls, and 
even the heart itself. 

I know of no more wretched youth than the nervous 
boy. He is unhappy in every sense of the word, and 
probably does not possess enough courage to look a cat 
squarely in the face. Indeed, the cat for the time being 
is the superior being! 

Bors of this disposition are soon led into a kind of 
folly, which is criminal as far as their own bodies are 
concerned. Finding themselves really ill, they are 
unable to muster the pluck to visit their father’s 
doctor. This is sad, because on boys’ ailments—real 
or im winary—quacks prey to the cracllest extent, 

] have very little of what may be considered good 
advice to add to what I wrote recently. Company of 
their own ave frequently leads them into vices of one 
sort; while if they move about all alone and avoid 
society they fall headlong into others of a different 
character, but none the less destructive to mind and 


body. 


I pity both classes, and earnestly advise them in this 
вате month of January 1910 to turn over a new leaf, 
and that, too, most determinedly. This alone can save 
them. Why not, lads, go to vour bedroom, kneel down 
and pray for strength, not only to make good resolu- 
tions, but to keep them. Try it, and may Heaven 
bless and support you. Just remember this, too: the 
more you strengthen the body the more plucky will the 
nerves become. 

The rules of health should by this time be well known 
to every one of my readers who has reached his teens. 
Shall I repeat them brictly for your benefit? Well, 
then: 

1. On the hardness of your muscles, on the redness 
and purity of the blood, depends the strength of the 
mind. 

II. Keeping the fact well in view, go in robustly for 
everything that tends to create good blood and pure. 
The best of food in moderation takes first place. Eat 
slowly, masticating well ; do not forget that hurriedly 
eaten meals do not do half the amount of good they 
otherwise would. 

The open air invites you to seek for health therein. 
Never mind if it dom not turn you into athletes. I do 
not believe 20 much in athletics as some might imagine, 
but I do like to see a clear eye, and skin never defiled by 
pimple or bv blotch. In the fresh air abundant exer- 
cise should be taken, and if possible in good company. 
There is nothing much to beat walking. Walk as if 
you really were walking for good health and did not 
care a penny piece who knew it. 

In walking keep your shoulders straicht and square 
and the head well up, and well poised upon a neck that 
is bound soon to become strong and shapely. Let your 
arms swing and guide the lower limbs properly. Do not 
hurry to breathlessness. Walk at times slowly, at 
times guickly, or break into spurts, which is a capital 
plan. Games of all kinds are good in the fresh air. 
Read good books, but never let them take you awuy 
from the open-air exercise. 

Finally, whatever you do, do regularly and with rtm. 
Try this plan for six weeks, and then I'll be glad if 
youll write and tell me how you are. 


Тнк POULTRY RUN.—Although November із really 
the best time to take up the poultry fancy, still you may 
begin even in January. In the very first week pnt the 
hen house and the enclosure in good order. Five 
young fowls, well chosen, and one young cock will be 
enough to bezin with, but their abode ought to be well 
ventilated without being draughty, and the perches 
kept well scraped and dry. А damp perch, made 
probably of green wood, is bound to spoil the limbs of 
any birds of the poultry kind. Have the nests and 
straw clean, and the оог also. 

Out in the run have shelter of some kind to protect 
from the weather, the floor of the run easily cleanable, 
the water trouvhs always sweet and pure, and а dry 
place in a corner on which to throw down grains and 
the usual soft and bard food. Your pets will do well 
and prosper. 


THE PIGEON LorT.—Your birds will be looking 
forward to February, and the sweet and genial months 
of spring; but you have plenty of time to put the loft 
in order, and on doing so depends their health and 
comfort, and vour success as a pigeon fancier, 

Keeping animals is one of the best fads any boy could 
possibly have, Only gentle boys adopt it, but, gentle 
though they be, they are the bravest of the brave. 


CANARIES.— These birds are very wise, and do not 
rush into breeding and nursing cares and worries until 
the season appears somewhat promising for operations. 
But you, their owners, can be well prepared. Of course 
you must be prepared with good roomy сарез, the best 
of food, and everything likely to sustain health. 

Two things must never be forzotten—narinely, sun- 
shine and shade. A portion of the cage should be 
covered up so that the pets may have shelter from too 
much sunshine, The food and water, too, 1 need 
hardly tell vou, should be the very acme of purity. 
Cheap stulI is always dangerous, and so is impure or 


| too hurd water. 


THE RABBITRY.—Impure water and darkness are 
what our bunnies are most apt to suffer from. Rabbits 
are such beautiful creatures, if kept clean and in the 
lizht, that it is most cruel not to take good and 
scientific care of them. 

Rabbits do not, as a rule, drink water, unless their 
Toots and green food aredry. In hot weather, however, 
they should have the option. 


— t 


THE 
“ B.O.P.” PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN JANUARY. 


BY REGINALD A. R BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.) 
PLASH-LIGHT FLOWER PHOTOGRAPHY. 


ANUARY із abant the least attractive month in the 
e year for outdoor work, though. even during the 
present season, one feels a kind of vwlimpse of the 
coming early spring, not as yet perceptible, but as if 
we had turned the corner of the dark part of the vear. 

Something is required to occupy our photographic 
energies indoors, and an article on the above subject 
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in a photographic magazine has turned my thoughts 
an that direction as a subject for the“ B.O.P.” column. 
Of course there is a scarcity of flowers in the beds out- 
side, but in the greenhouses blooms сап be procured, 
or purchased for a «mall sum, to brichten the rooms 
after being used for photographie subjecta. 

Many bevs who attend а duv-echool will find 
themselves forced to abjure photography outside, as 
when they start in the morning it will only recently 
have become light, and, after the magic hour of four, 
with its triumphant release from Cusar and Euclid 
(who, I am given to understand, is no longer the 
power that he once was !), the waning light forbids 
further attempts at work outside the house. 

Flash-lizht photography renders ua entirely inde- 
pendent of daylight, and has the special merit of 
enabling the illuminetion to be directed from any 
desired point, or on whichever side of the subject we 
may find moet desirable. This enables rather startling 
lichting effects to be produced when desired, and, 
indeed, ray startling eflecty often are produced without 
any special intention, when the powder is fired by an 
inexperienced. performer 1 

The only objection to this class of work is that in the 
hand: of a careless worker it is possible that too great 
atiash may result it improperly nixed, Which reminds 
me of the experience of Archdeacon Denison, when he 
nnd his brother—then two mischievous boys—tried 
to manufacture gunpowder on the window-sill of their 
bedroom. They made a heap of the product and lighted 
it. and from the heap there came innumerable little 
balls of fire, honninz all over the window-sill, the floor, 
the tables and chairs, the bed—*'' hopping, hopping 
everywhere — a result which rcared the perpetratorg 
of the deed, but had no serious effects, owing to the 
prompt measures taken for the extinction of the hopping 
fire-balle ; but this shows that juveniles should not try 
to make gunpowder! However, this is a digression— 
the flowers are waiting for the flash ! 

They should be supported in front of a suitable 
background—formed of a nature " mount, or similar 
matcrial—by some wooden support, or in the neck of 
a bottle if the support is not to show, or in a suitable 
vase if the support is to show—as I have previously 
Btated in a former column. А piece of thick wood 
with several holes bored in it somewhat deep, and all 
in a line—quite close togetlier— will enable the stalks 
of several blooms to be placed in the same“ plane," 
which means that it will be easier to focus them so as 
to get them all sharp with a somewhat larger stop than 
would have to be used if they were arranged in a 
bunch. Тһе wooden support is, of course, not to show 
in the picture. 

To enable the flash to be arranged from апу required 
side a movable support for the powder is useful. Pro- 
cure а broom-handle (many grocers sell them for 
twopence each) and tix one end (both must be sawn 
flat) to a thick piece of wood, to serve as a foot. It 
must not be likely to upset, so it should be inserted in 
the foot either by boring a hole and inserting the end 


of the pole, ог by a long screw through the piece of 


wood forming the foot, the head of the screw being let 
into the wood on the other side, 80 as not to endanver 
its stability by any projection. To the other end of the 
pole is fixed a metal circular disc—a large top of a 
tin canister will answer very well. The disc can be 
secured to a piece of wood cut the same size, and then 
both metal and wooden discs secured to the top of the 
pole by а long screw through the centre; the wood can 
also be glued to the pole. llavinu thus made a strong 
support, which will not topple over at the critical 
moment, we proceed to the exposure. The powder 
should be bought ready made—it is а dangerous 
experiment for one not used to this work to attempt 
to mix it, and may result in something far worse than 
the experience of the future Archdeacon with the gun- 
powder! Of course the more powder is used the more 
the light, and the ereater the exposure, This gives us 
the power of procuring greater exposure on one side 
than the other, and thus getting un effect of lighting 
from one side without too great darkness on the other. 
Of course if an isochromatic screen is used a longer 
exposure will be necessary. If ten prains is the normal 
amount required, then, if we use a * three times or 
“six times " screen, the atnount must be increased 
to thirty or sixty grains. ‘The amount of powder 
required on one side can be placed on the tin dise and 
iznited, the stand then moved to the other and a 
second (lesser) amount of powder lighted on that 
Bide. 

Mr. Crabtree, F. R. P. R. — who is my authority for 
tliis style of work—says that he finds forty grains of 
powder on one side of the camera and twenty on the 
other give а well-exposed result. One of the latest 
developments of tlasli-Iizht powders ix what is known as 
“ pan-chromatic powder,” which gives an isochromatic 
result without using a colour screen, and requires less 
powder than when ordinary powder and a yellow screen 
are used in conjunction. 

To fire the powder make a little line (like a miniature 
railway embankment) about three or four inches lone 
on the metal plate, and light the middle of the line 
of powder by means of a taper in a taper-holder, or 
attached to я long stick, at arm’: length. 

The powder should not be shaken about, when not 
using it, more than can be helped, especially in a warm 
place, and it should be kept in a tin box when not 
wanted. 

Develop with a fairly weak developer, preferably of 
the pyro-metol-soda description. The image should 
be developed with a view to avoiding strong contrasta, 
and procuring as much detail as possible in the petals 


. and inner portions of the blossoms. 


DE" With the present number of the “ B. O. P.“ те give a Coloured Plate—an up-to-date’ Aeroplane, Puzzle." 
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A Very Hard Lot. 


TIMOTHY TiBBkTS: “You may think it's jolly fine 
having à big brother, but I can tell yon it's rotten! I 
baven't had a new suit of clothes for years, and tbe 
decently dressed chaps won't let me mix with them.” 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 
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CLYDE MODEL DOCKYARD. 


he Clyde Model Dockyard and Engine Depot.“ | 
ll Arcade, Glasgow, Scotland, should be known to 
all model-loving boys. The principals are model- | 
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makers to the Admiralty a« well as to some of the 
leading British Railway Companies, and they hare 
lately issued a new illustrated catalogue that“ B.O.P.” 
readers would do well to consult. A post-card will 


Bertie Longshank's lovely Yuletide Dream. 


ensure a copy if this magazine is mentioned. ‘The 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 1910. 


Raising Ginger's Hair. 


By FRANK LIND. 


Hop down, you fool, or they'll spot 
whispered Jones—more commonly 
known as Porkey, owing to the amplitude of 
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The Scout. — Seeing the New Year In. 
(Drawn for the * Boys Ou" Paper" by HILDA WALKER.) 


Price One Penny. 
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Give us a back, one of you," said Brown, 
“and ГЇЇ tickle him again." 

I doubled myself up as required, and Brown 
Minor, who had been leaning with his elbows 
on the playground wall and his feet dangling, 
slid down so that his hob-nailed boots came 
to rest gently in the middle of my neck. 

He's got ginger hair, and is as thin as a 
goal-post. Did you ever see such a rotten- 
looking specimen ? " remarked Brown con- 
temptuously. And he has to be fetched, 
like a kiddie, by its * Nuss.’ ” He slipped 
some more peas into his mouth, and raised 
his head, sideways, cautiously above the wall. 

The object of this eulogy was the new 
Third Form master, Mr. Fraser—** Ginger,’ 
as he soon came to be called by us fellows. 

Mr. Carson, who is master of the Shell at 
St. Jude's, and a regular brick—though he 
may, possibly, not appear so in this story— 
had been to meet the new master, and was 
now returning with him from the station. 
For some reason or other the master of the 
Third has always been horribly ragged, so 
it struck us as a brilliant notion of Brown 
Minor’s, and quite a natural proceeding, 
that we should Пе in ambush for the new- 
comer with the deliberate intention of greet- 
ing him on his arrival with a volley of peas. 
It was well he should understand we meant 
ragging from the start. The traditions of 
the school must be kept up. 

The two masters advanced to within a 
few yards of where we stood. We could 
hear distinctly what they were saying. 
It may have been a wasp,” remarked the 
new master —“ very possibly. Whatever it 
was it gave me an uncommonly nasty sting." 
Porkey chuckled softly. Brown, his face 
hidden by the kindly branches of a tree, 
sucked in his lips, and blew out his cheeks. 
Another pea sped swiftly from the slender 
tube. 

But this time the marksman was less 
fortunate in his aim. The  missile—as 
Brown explained to me afterwards—instead 
of striking Ginger, for whom it was intended, 
caught Mr. Carson neatly on the left ear. 
He put up his hand with a sharp ejaculation 
of pain. 

Ah, and now it has stung you,” ex- 
claimed his companion. “If it is a wasp, 
it must be an unusually big опе.” 

Mr. Carson stooped and picked up the 
offending pea. ‘Then his eyes turned in the 
direction of the wall. 

He's twigged ! " gasped Brown, and 
came down with a rush, bringing me to the 
ground along with him. We were on our 
feet again; though, instantly. 
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“ You silly Juggins ! ” I growled. 

“ Cut!” whispered Brown laconically. 

We scooted for all we were worth, and 
did not pause till we had reached the 
friendly shelter of the fives-court. Porkey, 
who had come in last, leaned up against the 
wall and gasped for breath. Brown gave 
a low, expressive whistle. “My word! 
that was a narrow squeak, and no mistake," 
he chuckled. °“ Luckily neither of them 
Baw me." 

But Brown was mistaken, as was brought 
painfully home to his consciousness that 
night at prep. He was just shutting his 
books when Mr. Carson strolled casually 
up to him and laid his hand upon his 
shoulder. Your father is а soldier, 
Brown." 

* Yes, sir," answered Brown, wondering 
what on earth he was driving at. 

The son of such a distinguished officer 
as Major-General Brown should be & good 
marksman,” observed Mr. Carson, sweet ly. 
He dipped а finger and thumb into his 
waistcoat pocket and produced а pea. 
Brown suddenly looked very silly, and 
reddened to the roots of his hair. 

* I believe this is some of your ammuni- 
tion," went on Mr. Carson. “I pay myself 
the compliment of inferring it was not meant 
for me. Unfortunately for you, it struck me. 
You will therefore, Brown, write me out 
five thousand times the following line: 
*I must learn to shoot straight.“ Next 
time," he concluded, with & faint twinkle 
in his eye, you will perhaps hit whom you 
intend to." 

Brown was sick, and no mistake. He 
threw all the blame upon Ginger, which 
really appeared to me a little unreasonable. 
* The beastly sneak!“ he said. I'll pay 
him out—you wait and sce!" When 
Brown promises to do anything he invariably 
keeps his word ; во I foresaw trouble. 

Ginger was unpopular from the very 
start. He was such а slink-round-the- 
corner sort of beggar; you felt you could 
never trust him. The very first day he 
took the Third he played a dirty trick that 
prejudiced us fellows against him. In this 
instance, аз upon most other occasions, it 
was his absurd superstitiousness that led 
him to act unwisely. I have never known 
such a superstitious idiot as Ginger. The 
crossing of a couple of nibs, the spilling of a 
little ink, or the dropping of a pen, all had 
their definite premonition for him. At the 
time he came to take charge of the Third 
there were exactly thirteen of us in the Form, 
counting the five fellows who had just been 
moved up. Now, thirteen is supposed to 
be an unlucky number, as everyone knows, 
and Ginger was a firm adherent to the 

pular belief. What does he do then? 

e shunts young Jenkins, one of the five 
fellows that had just been sent up. down into 
the Second Form again, on the pretext that 
his work is not up to the required standard, 
and that he should never have been moved. 
Jenkins is one of those mild idiots who never 
kick at anything. I believe if you threw a 
pail of water over him he would only gasp, 
and then quietly take out his pocket-hand - 
kerchief and wipe himself down. He is a 
bit of an ass, I'll admit ; but that has nothing 
to do with it. Though Jenkins said next 
to nothing, the other fellows expressed them- 
selves pretty strongly, and if Ginger had 


heard only half of what they said about him ` 


I guess his ears would have tingled. 

None gave vent to his feelings more 
forcibly than Brown Minor. He had 
always been friendly disposed towards 
young Jenkins—it has often puzzled me 
whatever he could see in the fellow to interest 
him—and now he became chummier with 
him than ever. He vowed, as soon as an 
opportunity presented itself, to revenge 
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Jenkins’s wrongs as well as his own. Weeks 
passed. however, without Brown having 
carried his threat into effect. I began to 
think that, for once, after all, he was not 
going to keep his word ; the more so as there 
was not the slightest indication of malice 
in his behaviour towards Ginger, and he 
seemed to me to be rather on good terms 
with him than otherwise. Nevertheless, he 
and Jenkins continued just as thick pals as 
ever. Jenkins’s people are well-to-do, and 
he gets heaps of grub and tin sent him; 
perhaps Brown's friendship for him has not 
always been entirely unseltish and dis- 
interested. 

Besides being superstitious, and having 
ginger-coloured hair, Mr. Fraser was very 
short-sighted. That is how Porkey, who 
sat in а corner at the end of the back row 
(he is always bottom of the form), acquired 
the habit of dipping into works other than 
educational, under cover of the desk. Porkev 
is an absolute cormorant for literature, and 
has the rummiest taste in books of any 
fellow I have ever known. He hangs about 
second-hand bookstalls, and picks up the 
oldest, dustiest volumes he can lay his hands 
upon. I have sometimes doubted whether 
Jones really finds any pleasure in reading 
such stuff, and if it is not merely side " on 
his part; some people have а craving for 
notoriety, no matter under what queer 
pretext, and a reputation once gained has to 
be kept up. At last, though, one afternoon. 
when Porkey was reading & book he had 
open under the desk instead of doing his 
Latin exercise, Ginger did spot him. 

Jones, come here ! ” he said. 

Porkey got up, putting the book down 
on the form. 

" No; bring what you were reading with 
you." 

Porkey, with а vain attempt to appear 
unconcerned, approached Ginger's desk. 

“Ah! Dickens's Memoirs of Grimaldi,’ ” 
said Ginger, taking the paper-backed volume 
from Porkey. A very interesting book, 
Jones—very interesting.“ 

“ Yessir,” agreed Porkey. 

There is а very curious incident recorded 
in it, respecting Grimaldi the elder." 
Ginger turned the leaves rapidly, scanning 
the pages over the top of his goggles. Ah, 
here it is, on page 5: ‘A singular trait 
in this individual’s character was a vague 
and profound dread of the 14th day of the 
month. At its approach he was always 
nervous, disquieted, and anxious; directly 
it had passed he was another man again 
. . . it is remarkable that he actually died 
on the 14th day of March ; and that he was 
born, christened, and married on the 14th 
of the month.“ . . . Is that not inexplicable, 
Jones? 

* Yessir," returned Jones with an ex- 
pression of deep awe. 

* Such mysterious events are of more 
common occurrence than we imagine," 
went on Ginger, looking very profound. 
„We are in the habit of dismissing from 
our minds as curious coincidences much of 
what we cannot understand ; in this way 
we blunt our senses to all spiritual prompt- 
ings. I am keenly interested in the super- 
natural, and have for long been intending 
to write a work upon the subject, but have 
not yet collected sufficient material. If 
any of you boys has ever had a mysterious 
experience of any kind, I should much like 
to hear it." Ginger coughed awkwardly, 
and, taking off his goggles, polished them 
on the corner of his coat-tail, then put 
them on again. Dawson Secundus—there 
are four Dawsons, all brothers—held up 
his hand. 

“ Well. Dawson ? " inquired Ginger. 

“ I dreamt one night I was going to have 
an impot., sir—I mean an imposition, sir— 


and the next morning I got а thousand 
lines.” 

“ Not so very astonishing, Dawson, seeing 
that you manage to get one set almost every 
day. What is it, Macdonald?“ 

Ma grandmither once thought she saw 
a ghost.” 

"Sit down, Macdonald!” said Ginger 
sharply. Never having had the pleasure 
of knowing your grandmother, it doesn't 
interest me in the slightest.“ 

Then Brown stood up. Please, sir,” 
he said, I've something to tell you, which 
I think you'd like to know.“ 

“ Very well; go on," assented Ginger. 

It's about the room you sleep in. It’s 
supposed to be haunted.’ | 

Haunted? repeated Ginger in an 
ineredulous tone of voice. Don't talk 
nonsense, Brown ! ” 

Really. sir, I'm not. Some one was 
killed in the room, or committed suicide, or 
something of the sort, and now on certain 
nights, people say, а sort of faint pattering 
сап be heard upon the floor, like footsteps 
—' the devil’s footsteps’ they call it." 

We fellows stared at Brown in amazement. 
This was the first any of us had heard of his 
itrange story. | 

I trust, Brown, that this is merely a 
Ittle piece of imaginative fiction on your 
pirt ? observed Ginger dubiously. 


"Oh, no, sir!" said Brown, with an 
expression of supreme innocence. 
'Hem! Very extraordinary. Well, if 


уо: have nothing more to tell me, sit down. 
Anl you, Jones, go back to your seat ; you 
can come to me for your book after school 
hous. I will now correct those exercises.” 

I was anxious to exchange а few words 
with Brown, and it seemed an age to me 
befoe the bell sounded from the playground 
for dsmissal. 

„ ‘There wasn't any truth in all that non- 
sense vou told Ginger?“ I asked him, as the 
class cispersed into the corridor. 

‘What do you think ?” said Brown, witb 
a broad grin. 

Bu, what a lot of fearful whackers 
you——-" 

If dinger was ass enough to swallow 
them al, that's his own look-out. I've 
got а briliant idea. I've been waiting a long 
time for a chance to pay the beggar out, 
and now at last I see my way clear. Didn't 
you &ee what а blue funk he was in when I 
spun him that yarn? I'll give the beast 
such a scare ав he never had in his life; 
I'll raise Ginger's hair for him." 

But how ? I asked. 

Never mind; wait and you'll see," 
answered Brown, winking mysteriously. 
And that waa all I could get out of him. 


There are two dormitories at St. Jude's; 
I sleep in the one on the upper storey, во 
do Brown and Porkey. Facing it on the 
opposite side of the corridor ів a large room 
used for storing linen, cricketing flannels, 
and so forth. Mr. Carson’s room adjoins 
this at the stair end of the passage; Ginger's 
is lower down on the landing. 

That night I had a touch of toothache 
and could not skep, and I kept on puzzlin 
whatever Brown had meant when he sai 
that now at last he saw his way clear to 
paying Ginger out, and that he would raise 
his hair for him. At last I was just dropping 
off to sleep when I was startled by a terrible 
scream coming from the direction of Ginger's 
room. Almost simultaneous with it a 
stifled chuckle sounded from the bed next 
mine. which was Brown Minor’s. 

* What's that ? " I whispered. 

* Ginger," spluttered Brown from under 
the bedclothes. ‘ What a lark!“ 

Another yell louder than the former 
echoed along the passage. I got out of 
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bed ; several of the fellows who were &wake 
followed suit, and we crept together out 
into the corridor. At the door we met Mr. 
Carson; he was in his dressing-gown and 
beld а candle in his hand. 

“ Get back to bed, you boys, he ordered, 
and hastened off down the passage. Need- 
less to say, we followed him notwithstanding. 
Mr. Carson descended the stairs towards 
Ginger's room. Just as he reached the door, 
it opened, and there stood Ginger in his night 
attire, his eyes staring, his hair tangled, and 
his face white as chalk. 

* Mr. Fraser! Why, whatever is the 
matter ? ” inquired Mr. Carson, an expres- 
sion of mingled astonishment and amuse- 
ment on his face. °“ Aren't you well? 

Ginger gasped at him idiotically. It's 
haunted ! he gasped. ' Haunted! 

* Rubbish! Fraser, you're not well— 
you've been dreaming.“ 

„No, I've not. I heard it—it distinctly, 
several times—the pattering of f—f—feet 
upon the floor—' the devil's footsteps ! ' ” 

" What on earth is the man talking 
about *" exclaimed Mr. Carson, looking 
still more bewildered. 

Some of the fellows tittered, and Brown 
gave me a dig in the ribs with his elbow. 
** Isn't he in a funk ? " he whispered. 

I couldn't believe my—my own ears at 
first," Ginger rambled on; but then I 
heard it distinctly again—and—and again. 
It was horrible ! " 

Mr. Carson pushed him on one side and 
entered the room. 

* Why, there is nothing here," he said, 
with & short laugh, holding up the candle 
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so that its light flooded the whole of the 
little room. Hullo! here's some water 
spilled on the floor; you must have knocked 
over your water-bottle in the dark. Hem! 
and wbat's this?" Не picked up а pea 
from the floor. 

Here's another, sir, said Porkey— 
one or two of us fellows had ventured into 
the room. I trod on it.” 

Lou boys be off back to bed at once," 
ordered Mr. Carson severely. °“ Now then, 
look sharp!” 

Аз we were getting into bed again Brown 
touched me on the elbow and gave a sly 
wink. See here," he said, and took from 
under his nightgown something flat and 
square—it was the top of a biscuit tin. 
“ Herein lies the key to the mystery," he 
informed me. This lid, which I got from 
young Jenkins, a few peas, and a little water, 
апа you have the explanation of * the devil's 
footsteps.’ " He hid the lid under his bed; 
then winked at me again. You will sec 
more fun to-morrow night," he said. "I 
haven’t done with Ginger yet, you bet.” 

Nothing occurred, however, the following 
night, and Brown looked sullen and uncom- 
fortable when I reminded him next morning 
of his promise. That same day at prep. he 
had an unpleasant surprise himself, though 
I think he rather expected something of the 
sort to happen. Mr. Carson approached 
him with that sweet smile which his face 
always wears when he is going to say or do 
sometbing particularly unpleasant. 

* You are apparently a bit of а humorist, 
Brown," he observed. The disadvantage 
of playing jokes upon other people is that 
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оле is apt, во often, to have to pay for one's 
witticisms. It so happens that Mr. Fraser 
and I changed rooms last night. The 
well-laid schemes o' mice an’ men * you 
know, Brown. You will now come with me 
and reap the just reward of your humour. 
I found thirteen peas in all in the tin and on 
the floor. I shall therefore give you thir- 
teen cuts with the cane, one for each pea— 
thirteen is an unlucky number, Brown.“ 

And that was the conclusion of Brown 
Minor’s little joke. 


He explained the whole affair to me later. 
In Ginger's room, behind the door, siands a 
small gas-stove, which is lit at night during 
the cold weather. One day a brilliant idea 
had come to Brown. He obtained the lid 
of a biscuit-tin from Jenkins, and revealed 
to him his plans under promise of the 
strictest secrecy. On the night of Ginger’s 
scare he had crept out of bed and filled the 
lid with water, and then, dropping a handful 
of peas into it, he had placed it on the top 
of the lighted stove in Cinger’s room. 
Naturally when the water commenced to 
boil the peas swelled, and, jumping out of 
the tin, skipped along the floor. In the 
dark and the silence of the night the smallest 
sound is, as everybody knows, enormously 
exaggerated, especially if one is of a nervous 
and imaginative temperament. Such is the 
simple explanation of ''the devil’s foot- 
steps. 

Ginger is now no longer at St. Jude's— 
for which the gods be praised ! Brown says 
that no matter how good a joke may be, it is 
never safe to suppose it will go down twice. 
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Author of “The King's Liege,” “Silk and Steel," ~ The Splendid Knight," etc. etc. 


ILES related to his father something of 

what he had heard in the town, but 

of the stranger he had overtaken on the road 
he said nothing. 

The more he thought of him and of his 
speech the more certain he was that he was 
one of the Cavaliers who had escaped from 
the battle of Worcester, disguised in the 
dress of a countryman—if indeed it could 
be called a disguise, which rather drew the 
attention of the observer by its incongruity. 
As well might & country bumpkin try to 
disguise his humble calling by masquerading 
in the fine clothes of a gentleman. Cavalier 
was writ large in every movement of the 
stranger: it was revealed in the sound of 
his voice, in the tapering fingers of the white 
ungloved hand, and more than all in the air 
of reckless abandonment which belonged to 
those who took misfortunes right merrily 
and answered trouble more often with a 
smile than with a sigh. 

To the quick imagination of youth there 
was doubtless something more compelling. 
more fascinating in these gentlemen of 
fortune than in their staid and sober-minded 
opponents. In valour there was nothing to 
choose between them. Наа not the men of 
the Bible hurled back in confusion, if not in 
dismay, the more trained men of the sword ? 

In battle gallant plumes and gorgeous 
trappings did but add a new emphasis to the 
ruin of defeat. 

And yet it was the time—as when was it 
not ?—to think and talk of the glory of 
battle, to which one went as to a wedding, 
decked out in one's finest of finery, with 
drums beating and with banners waving. 

With the glories of war the Cavalier with 
his flowing ringlets, his gilded spurs, his 
velvet coat, his plumed and feathered hat, 
was associated, even as was the drab- 
coloured, unpicturesque, crop-eared Round- 
head associated with the grim realities of 
war. 

To a young and ardent spirit the choice 
was not difficult even without the glamour 
of royalty to gild the picture, and without the 
romance of hel Penderell’s association 
with him in a cause all but lost. 

If the King were a fugitive from his 
rebellious and traitorous subjects, the devo- 
tion of even so humble a follower as Giles 
was of some importance, and stranger things 
had happened than that a personage so 
exalted should be indebted for his life to 
one who had never before any claim to 
consideration. 

Dreams such as these were revived in 
Giles's mind by the news of the King's 
escape ; and whilst it kindled afresh Reuben 
Merton's bitterness, his son looked into the 
future with renewed hope, very different 
from the feeling of blankness and Pg ue 
which the report of the King's death had 
occasioned. 

And yet for all his joy at the news of the 
King's happy escape from his enemies, 
Giles could not but admit that the future 
seemed at present black enough for the 
Royalist party. Men who for years past 
had not feared to cry ** Long live the King!“ 
were now become mute. There were evident, 
with many, a weakening of confidence and 
something perilously near a wavering of 
loyalty. 

Harry Quilter's change from robust self- 
confidence and sturdy defiance to a timid 
and hesitating allegiance was an ominous 


CHAPTER XVI.—AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. 


sign. Whatever he felt in his own heart— 
and Giles did not for a moment doubt his 
goodwill towards the King and his followers 
—Quilter took а gloomy view of the King's 
future and, аз was perhaps natural enough 
in a man of his calling, cast about him to see 
what help he might find amongst those on 
the winning side. Of these Reuben Merton 
would be of the most assistance to him if he 
could enlist his sympathy or aid; and as 
Quilter had not concerned himself hitherto 
to be agreeable to Merton, more especially 
since the latter's quarrel with William Pen- 
derell, his hope of protection from Merton 
rested on the slender thread of his connection 
with Giles. 

Neither had Giles given him much hope, 
and Quilter remembered with some indigna- 
tion his words,. 'Tis no proof of worth to 
desert his Majesty when he is in evil case," 
and this too from a youth who had done 
nothing either for King or country. Quilter 
had at least been loyal as long as there was 
any hope of the cause succeeding. Now he 
must look to his own safety, and that with- 
out offending the country-people, and least 
of all Penderell, а word from whom would 
leave the“ King's Head ” as empty as а 
desert. So he had sought to justify himself 
in the eyes of Giles for having removed the 
King's picture, and, not having thought 
beforehand of any excuse to make, had in- 
vented the story that Rachel Penderell had 
bidden him hide the picture till happier 
times. 

How to win Merton's protection and at the 
same time to keep Penderell's good-will was 
& perplexing problem which Giles had helped 
him Tittle to solve. 

And Giles understood his perplexity, and 
smiled a little at it, because a Royalist son 
was not the best advocate with a Roundhead 
father, and because Harry Quilter could not 
recommend himself to Merton as a convinced 
Roundhead who had seen the error of his 
ways, if he was to use Giles as his go- between. 

But Giles did more for Quilter than he 
had led him to hope for or expect. He told 
his father of the innkeeper's fears and of his 
hope that the former would stand between 
him and harm, if need be. 

He is sorely afraid," said Giles.“ and if 
the soldiers of the Parliament come to Cray 
he fears that he will be ruined unless you 
grant him your protection." 

" And how has he striven to earn that 
protection?“ Reuben asked grimly. 

That I cannot tell," Giles answered; 
but when а man is in despair he grasps at 
straws and broken reeds. I am the broken 
reed, since he thinks that if I plead for him 
my father will listen." 

Reuben's eyes softened. 

" And if you pleaded for him what would 
you urge on his behalf ? What merit has 
he shown ? ” 

" He is only an innkeeper, and must please 
his guests,“ Giles returned. If he had 
shouted for the Parliament, none would have 
drunk his ale, or if they had would have 
given him nought for it. "Twas hard to 
make choice, and if the Parliament be 
triumphant—as by all accounts they are— 
*twill be little to their credit to punish a poor 
innkeeper because he was faithful to the 
King." 

" Ay, to serve his own interests." retorted 
Reuben sourly, since the mention of the 
King had roused his anger again. There 


are too many such—false friends and 
treacherous enemies." 

As Giles was about to reply they were 
suddenly interrupted by a loud knocking at 
the door. Both sprang to their feet and for 
an instant looked in each other's eyes. 
Then Giles snatched up his sword and drew 
it from its scabbard. But the elder man 
caught his arm. 

" Stay, my lad," he said quietly; “ш 
most enterprises caution is the handmaid of 
valour. Give me my pistols. We must not 
be taken unawares, and the door is of good 
sound oak. Hark! Is that the sound of 
horses' hoofs ? " 

They listened а moment with ears close 
pressed to the barred windows; the crunch- 
ing sound of iron-shod hoofs on the road and 
the clink of bridle bits could be heard 
distinctly. 

Again came the knocking at.the brass- 
bound outer door, this time more violent, as 
though the visitor were fast losing patience. 
Mrs. Merton stood upon the threshold, an 
affrighted figure in white, her hands clasped 
together. 

What danger threatens ? " she whispered, 
looking from husband to son. " Oh! why 
can they not leave us in peace? What do 
they desire? Giles, pray them to begone 
and leave из!” 

Again the sword-hilts rattled against the 
door. 

Reuben put his wife aside gently. “ Have 
no fear," he said soothingly ; tis, maybe. 
some merry gentlemen who have missed 
their way ; but if they find it not again, and 
quickly, they shall be taught better manners. 
Stand by me, Giles." 

Holding a pistol in one hand and his staff 
in the other, Reuben advanced towards 
the door, the lamplight flickering on the 
burnished brass which bound it, and pushed 
back the sliding panel which covered a small 
iron grating set in the oak about five feet 
from the ground. 

" What is your need," he cried angrily, 
that you disturb an honest man's house in 
so churlish a fashion? Are not the roads 
long enough and wide enough that you can- 
not find another house more to your liking ? 
Get you gone and leave an honest man's folk 
at peace." 


( To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIV.—THE QUASH HOLE. 


3 | Ker tell you what, Colin,” I was saying 
five minutes later, as we three held 
a council of war among the sand-hills by 
Mermaid Cove. ` The mountain can't go 
to Mahomet, so Mahomet must e’en brail 
up his skirts and come to the mountain." 

" Eh?” said Colin, puzzled by my elegant 
and metaphorical language. 

* What I mean to say is this," I went on 
earnestly: Since we can't go to the 
Colonel at Rudha Hunish, the Colonel must 
come to us here at Fladdivore. You must 
see that. 

Now, just think what a state he would 
be in when he arrived at the Castle and 
found Fiongal and myself a-missing. Не 
wouldn't bother much about me, but Fiongal's 
disappearance would throw him into no end 
of a stew. Take my word for it : ten to one 
he tried to put back here in the Triton at 
noon to-day, in search of her, and the storm 


prevented him. Don't you think so your- 


self. Fiongal ? ” 

The girl nodded. 
what then, Rorie ? ” 

" Гыз: well put up a flag or something 
on Нату Knowe—something that can 
be seen with a glass from the Aird. A signal 
of distress, you understand. Our people at 
Rudha Hunish are almost certain to notice 
it, and if by any chance they don’t—well, 
let's hope some eid fisherman will." 

But we've nae , objected Colin. 

“ Апі what of that, man!" I cried. 
" Haven't we something that will do quite 
as well? There's the square of sail-cloth 
we used this morning as a table-cloth. I 
see it lying yonder on the sands. If we rig 
that up, won't it serve the pur т 

But how about the flagstaff ?" asked 
Fiongal. Have you such a thing?“ 

5 Oh, there are spars of driftwood a-plenty 
about the isle. Come, now—hustle, Colin! 
You go that мау— ГІ go this—and let's 
collect all the longish pieces of wood we сап.” 

Colin rose obediently and set out west- 
ward along the Cove. Fiongal followed 
him. I went to the cast, towards the scene 
of the lat» wreck. The storm seemed to 
have left little or no trace of its violence. 
Now and then, it is true, I took note of а 
shingle bank heaped up in ridges by the 


“Tm sure of it. But 


waves, in a spot where, only the day before, . 


the sands had been perfectly smooth ; but 
it secmed strange that shattered planks 
from the schooner were not strewn about 
the beach, till one thought of the powerful 
currents which played here-away, there- 
away, swift as mill-sluices, amid the great 
sea rocks, 

By the time I came abreast the Shag, the 
setting sun had dipped his round yellow 
disc well into the waves, and the clear 


darkling twilight of the summer evening 
was closing in: 


“Twilight let her curtain down 
And pinned it with a star.” 


The kelp “sea whistles” burst and 
crackled under my feet as I passed over 
them, and scores of whaups or curlews, 
startled at my approach, rose from the fore- 
shore with one plaintive cry, wheeled a 
moment, and were gone. 

At last I sighted the very thing we sought. 
A long, tapering piece of timber lay floating 
idly in the band of lacy foam which was 
creaming round the Shag. My eye kindled 
as I spied it. Just the thing for our purpose, 
thinks I. 

Rolling up Colin's trousers to the knee, I 
stepped boldly into the waves, and began to 
wade towards the floating timber, little think- 
ing of the terrible experience in store for me. 

The Shag, you will remember, had been 
overturned by the whale. The site formerly 
occupied by it was now, of course, given 
over to the waves. To reach the flotsam 
I had to wade over this recently uncovered 
patch of sea-bottom. It was shallow here, 
and I put foot on the spot without the least 
forewarning of what was to follow. 

Suddenly I was gripped fast, as if by 
steel bands, at the ankles ! 

" À quash hole!" was the thought that 
shot into my mind—" а quicksand!” And 
а quicksand it was, indeed. 

I gave but the one cry—a startled skelloch 
—as I felt myself going down in the shifting, 
sinking sand. Then I struggled, frantically 
and in silence, the sweat welling from me in 
great drops. The sand had me at the ankles, 
at the knees, and, worse still, at the waist ! 
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Never shall I forget the agony of the time 
that followed. The more I struggled the 
deeper I went. I knew it, and yet I could 
not forbear struggling. It was a dreadful 
captivity—one's limbs  paralysed—drawn 
down by the strange suction—sinking 
swiftly from waist to armpits, from armpits 
to shoulder, from shoulder to chin, from 
chin to ! 

Help!“ I cried in a voice that I would 
never have recognised as my own—a low, 
weak, strangled voice. Help! Colin? 
Oh, Colin! Fiongal! Oh, help!” 

" Help /" came back in a hundred faint 
echoes from the rocks—fiendish, mocking 
echoes—'* Help! Oh, Colin, help!“ 

It would be all over with me in a moment ! 
A hideous dream this, yet a fearful reality. 
The water was bubbling at my mouth! 
The awful death was closing fast around 
me—when | 

What was this ? The floating spar, within 
hand-reach! I wrenched my arms free—I 
flung them out convulsively, clutching the 
spar by one end as a drowning man might 
astraw. Little it availed ! The thing sagged 
downwards under my weight, the seething 
waters closed over my head, and I thought 
my end was come. | 

But Rorie McFoy, as it happened, was 
not destined to shuffle off life's mortal coil 
in this sorry fashion. The wave that had 
submerged me for the moment passed, and 
I was able to give vent to a final despairing 
appeal for help. 

" Help!" came back the mocking echoes 
once more, but this time mingled with 
another sound—a strange voice Ahoy 
there !" 

I was choking and all but spent. I could 
not answer. 


Presently a great horny hand descended, 
as if from Heaven, gripping me by the scruff 
of my jumper ” and tugging upwards. 

Hardly conscious of what was taking 
place, I was dragged out of the tenacious 
quicksand, like a double tooth out of the 
head, only there was no pain to speak of 
in this extraction. 

Next some one gave a sharp order in a 
foreign tongue, and I was bundled over the 
gunwale of a boat on to a thwart, where I lay 
gasping, trying to take in my new situation. 


( To be continued.) 
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DICK’S FIRST VOYAGE. 


By the Author of “ Without Counting the Cost," “Caught in the Web," etc. 


ICK walked up and down the dirty 
little street until he was quite tired. 
But at last—just as he was beginning to 
wonder whether he had been tricked, 
whether Captain Bowles were a mere fic- 
tion and his seafaring friend a heartless 
practical joker, two big, burly figures 
turned the corner, and there they were, 
within a few yards of him. 

His first feeling was one of relief; his 
second, one of disappointment. Captain 
Bowles was not—in appearance, at least— 
anything like his ideal of a captain. He had 
a red face, nearly covered by a coarse black 
beard; and he was wearing light-coloured 
canvas trousers and a short corduroy jacket 
over a blue guernsey. Dick had imagined 
that a captain would be a gentleman, with 
a little roughness and freedom of speech, 

rhaps, the result of the roughness and 
ede of a sailor's life; but а gentleman 
nevertheless. 

** Oh, here he is ! " exclaimed Mr. Coates, 
heartily. “ This is the young chap, Capt'n 
Bowles.” 

Dick bowed. 

"So you want to go to sea?" said 
Captain Bowles, in a rough but not un- 
prepossessing voice. Well, there's many 
a worse life than a seafarin' life." 

Do you think you can give me a berth 
on board your ship ? " asked Dick. 

Deep down in the secret depths of his 
heart was a hope that the answer would be 
* No," but he thought it would be childish 
and cowardly to draw back, just because 
the man who had offered him а berth was 
not a gentl»man. 

“Well, I've bin on the look-out for a 
cabin-boy," replied the captain, slowly. 
“TI can't give much in the way of screw, ye 
know—you’re too young; but if you want 
to make a good start, an' see a bit o' the 
world, ye can't do better than sail under 
me. There ain't a finer craft in the docks 
than the Arethusa. TIl back her against 
any one of 'em! You'd best come along 
now and have a look at her." 

“Thank you, I should like that very 
much," Dick replied. 

The captain's suggestion of seeing the 
world had revived his longing for adventure, 
and the prospect of going on board a ship 
was in itself intensely exciting. 

In a few minutes they were again by the 
river-side, with all that maritime and 
mercantile life pulsating around them. 
Some men who were busy unloading a 
cargo of wood left off work to stare at 
them as they passed, and Captain Bowles 
acknowledged the stare with a good- 
humoured nod, as if he knew them. 

Here we are," he exclaimed, stopping 
in front of a vessel on whose bows appeared 
the word Arethusa in white letters on a 
dark blue ground. 

It was only a small coasting schooner, 
but as it was newly painted and scrubbed 
down, Dick was charmed with it. 

Captain Bowles stepped over the iron 
chain that ran along the side of the wharf, 
and swung himself on to the deck of his 
ship, then let down a plank for the others 
to follow. 

It was a thrilling moment for Dick 
when he set foot upon that little schooner. 
Since leaving home there had been nothing 
but discomfort anddisappointment; but now 
to stand upon the deck of a ship—an outward- 
bound ship, with its great coils of rope, its 


CHAPTER III. — CA BIN- BOY. 


tarry rigging and tightly furled sails, was 
indeed a taste of real life. 

The two men looked at his glowing cheeks 
and exchanged glances of amusement. 

She's a clipper, ain't she?“ remarked 
Mr. Coates. That's what I should hev 
called her, if Га had the namin’ of her. — 
The Clipper." 

Captain Bowles seated himself on a 
hamper and looked about him with evident 
pride and satisfaction. 

" You did not tell me where you were 
bound for ? " said Dick. 

The captain gazed at him in a kind of 
dreamy abstraction, as if he had not heard. 

'" You think you've quite made up your 
mind to go to sea?" he presently said. 
* You think you won't feel scared in rough 
weather? It ain't all smooth sailin', 
ye know." 

This little piece of discouragement was 
quite sufficient to fire the boy's ambition 
anew. 


" Afraid! " he cried, proudly, lifting 
his head. Not I! Will you take me, 
Captain?“ 


“ГИ take you—on condition that you 
don't ask any screw for the first month." 

"'Then that's settled!" said Dick. 
“ГИ come.” 

Captain Bowles silently offered his hand 
and sealed the bargain with an iron grip. 

“ When do you sail ? ” Dick inquired. 

" Depends on the tide. You can sleep 
on board to-night, anyway." 

“I suppose your crew is ashore?” 
remarked Mr. Coates. 

'" Yes, gone ashore ; 
aboard to-night.” 

“Well, I’ve been thinkin’, as I've got 
a day off, ГІ take your new hand ashore 
and show him about a bit." 

"Do you mean me?" asked Dick, 
rather bewildered at hearing himself de- 
scribed as a hand. That is very kind 
of you, but I need not take up your time ; 
I am sure I can find my way back in the 
evening.” 

That's all right! Come along: I 
tell you Гуе got а day off and don’t 
know what to do with it.” 

Is that your kit ? " asked the captain, 
pointing to Dick's bundle. 

ee Au^" 

He stretched out his hand, and Dick 
resigned it without a word. "Then it sud- 
denly occurred to him that now was the 
time to remove his extra pair of socks. 

“ Wait one minute," he said. I think 
there must be something in my shoe." 

He sat down ona coil of rope, and, having 
dragged off the socks, hastily thrust them 
into his pocket, that they might not arouse 
suspicion. If he had looked round quickly, 
he would have witnessed an odd little 
pantomime which would probably have 
disturbed his peace of mind. But nothing 
warned him. 

There, now I am ready for anything,” 
he said. 

When Mr. Coates had shaken hands 
with his friend the Captain, which he did 
with some solemnity, he and Dick went 
ashore. 

As they made their way through some 
very unprepossessing little streets towards 
the heart of the town, Dick remarked, 
me * I don't think Captain Bowles heard me 
ask where he was bound for; I suppose 
you could not tell me ? ” 


but they'll all be 


“Oh, he is going norrard," was the 
reply. 

Dick looked mystified; he did not 
recognise the word. 

“ Norrard—to the North," repeated Mr. 
Coates. 

" Oh—yes—I did not quite catch what 
you said. To Norway, perhaps, or Iceland 
or do you think it would be to Newfound- 
land ? " 

" Can't say. Anyway, it's norrard.” 

“ І am wondering about my kit. Do 
you think I shall want something warmer ? ” 
asked Dick anxiously. °“ You see I had 
an idea that I should go to India, or some 
other warm part; I never thought of 
preparing for a cold latitude, and I’ve 
only this suit with me. What do you 
think? What would it be best to buy ? ” 

How much money have you got ? " 

“Seven and sixpence. I’m afraid I 
can't buy much with that, and perhaps 
I ought not to spend it all ? " 

Let's see, a віп’ for yer dinner, 
and sixpence for yer tea; that leaves 
six shillns. Yes, you can’t do better 
than spend that six shillins. You won't 
want money, ye know, on board ship.” 

" But when we land at the end of the 
voyage ? ” 

Ob, you'll get your pay then," replied 
Mr. Coates seriously. 

So it was decided that Dick should buy 
a guernsey with his six shillings, and Mr. 
Coates took him to a shop where they 
were to be had. 

Then they dined at a little restaurant ; 
and the afternoon was spent in looking 
at the principal buildings of the town. 

What with the novelty and the excite- 
ment, Dick did not feel at all tired until 
it began to grow dark, and they were 
returning to the quay. But as soon as 
they reached the river-side his spirits 
revived, and fatigue was forgotten. 

Here we are!“ cried Mr. Coates cheer- 
fully. The Arethusa! Hi—there! Any- 
one aboard? Here's опе of yer crew!” 

This was answered by а gruff laugh. 
Then a plank was let down, and Dick 
‘stepped upon it. 

" Are you coming?” he asked of Mr. 
Coates. 

[1 No." 

“ Good-bye then, and many thanks. 
I shall always remember how jolly kind 
you've been." 

„That's all right. Good-bye, and a good 
voyage to ye.“ 

Mr. Coates turned away, and the next 
minute Dick stood on the deck of the 
ship. A new chapter of his life had begun— 
he was a cabin-boy. 

(To be euntínued.) 
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THE GREYHOUND OF THE SKIES: 


PART 1. 


" N^ they have refused again! 
Absolutely and unconditionally ; 
they'll have none of me or of my inventions. 
Here is their last reply, received two days 
ago." 
War Office, Whitehall, s.w.: June 1, 19—. 


Dear Sir, —I am directed to state that your 
drawings have received careful attention, they 
appear todiffer in no essential particular from 
those you submitted before, and those, you will 
remember, did not satisfy the experts as showing 
reasonable prospects of a successful airship. 
So many designs by well-meaning and patriotic 
amateurs are received that it is impossible jor 
the engineering staff to spare men or time jor 
practical experiments with machines that show 


A WONDERFUL VICTORY. 
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Anthor of “A Hero in Wolfskin," etc. ete. 
no promise of satisfying requirements. Your 
drawings are returned herewith. 

1 am, 
Your obedient servant, 
RUPERT MACKINTOSH SMYTHE. 


Jack Hardman handed the reply back to 
his friend. What are you going to do ? " 

“I have sent to the Prime Minister, also 
another set and a tiny model of the engine to 
the Admiralty. Ships are more in their line, 
and Admiral Cazenove, to whom I sent 
direct, is a thoroughly practical man, with 
few prejudices to cloud his judgment ; and I 
laid stress upon the fact that my ships can 
be carried aboard, and flown from the space 
of a cruiser's deck quite easily ; they could 
act as aerial torpedo-boats. І think my 
letter will get a hearing and a demonstration. 
The engine is the stumbling-block ; it is so 


simple, but on so unusual a principle that . 


the ignorant or prejudiced are inclined to 
scoff.” 

" Well, my dear Gimson, inventors are 
often looked upon as cranks or fools until the 
opportunity comes when they prove them- 
selves wise above their fellows.” 

But I can't get my opportunity." 

" Why not jump on the ‘Condor,’ take a 
flight to Whitehall, and alight on the roof of 
the War Office or on the Clock Tower of 
the House of Lords’ That might prove 
something." 

"It would only prove that I have a 
machine that can fly so far and then collide 
with chimneys. "There are dozens of such on 
the market, and they are quite taking the 
place of roundabouts at country fairs. 
I want to prove that I have built an airship 
that eclipses everything that Germany, 
France, Japan, and the United States have 
yet produced. There are plenty of cumber- 
some three-hour aeroplanes that will do 
twenty to forty miles an hour and carry a 
couple of men. The ‘Condor’ will fly for a 
week ; it will cross the Atlantic, doing sixty 
to eighty miles per hour; it can be built on a 
scale to carry a crew of fifty ; can be fortified 
like a battleship, carry guns of Harrison s 
compressed-air pattern, and enough bombs to 


wreck a town. My model, small as it is, 
wil carry two—or even three—people if 
they can find sitting room on it, and I could 
afford to load it up with forty or fifty of 
those small, but terribly destructive, glycite 
grenades. 

They are not dear ships ` to build; in 
fact, a war-going specimen, bulwarked and 
hulled with Midgely’s alloy, would cost 
50,0004. ; but it would smash up an ocean 
fleet that had cost 50,000,000“. Му difficulty 
is that I have spent all my own capital and 
also the uttermost farthing I have been able 
to squeeze from my friends. Financiers have 
been so bitten with airship schemes that they 
have shut up their pockets against us. "The 
War Office still spends generously, but only 
on experiments with the models built by 
their own engineering staff. We outsiders 
are not wanted. І expect there is more or 
less a plague of us, and so officialdom doesn't 
treat us with much ceremony." Gimson 
sighed wearily. I suppose there is some 
excuse for them ! " 

That's not my opinion," said Hardman 
emphatically, “ and I am not, like you. 
speaking аз an engineer who has spent his all 
and worked himself to skin and bone; my 
sentiments are those of a worried taxpayer 
threatened with a costly, and possibly 
disastrous, war. The leading nations of three 
continents are working with feverish haste 
and zeal to construct an airship that is also a 
serviceable warship, and the first that suc- 
ceeds in launching a working fleet into the 
air wil attack wherever hate, ambition, or 

reed can be satisfied. At present we are 
arthest behind in the race, and we are the 
richest prize for a foe. Our danger is great 
and real, and no single opportunity should be 
allowed to slip, no scheme condemned with- 
out thorough trial. The War Office has been 
in labour for thirty years, and, like the moun- 
tain in the fable, it has brought forth only a 
poor mouse, where it should have given birth 
to death-dealing eagles. The experts should 
try outside brains more; they are working 
along one groove, wilfully blind to the efforts 
of others. If something isn't accomplished 
very soon, the-authorities will be faced with 
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Berious rioting throughout the country ; the 
mob is getting frightened." 

Gimson interrupted at this point. What 
is the newsboy shouting ?" he exclaimed. 
The two men listened. Evening Star!’ 
Flight of War Office Airship! All the 
Winners ! " cried the lad. 

“TIl bet the War Office airship has won 
nothing." said Gimson. He whistled to the 
boy, who came trotting to the gate. Hard- 
man took the paper, the pink sheet rustling 
crisply as he unfolded it. He scanned the 
inner page. Here it is. The War Office 
latest model of airship had its trial to-day at 
Aldershot. Аз usual, it ran along the ground 
at a great speed and looked a curious sort of 
motor; but it rose very badly in the air, and 
behaved very jerkily for some minutes ere it 
soared as high as a hundred feet. Then, for 
a while, it behaved very well, circling round 
and round the camp and making excursions 
in the neighbourhood. It remained aloft for 
ninety-seven minutes, but never exceeded 
25.) feet in altitude or gained a speed of more 
than thirty-five to forty miles per hour. It 
is full“ war size," and estimated to carry a 
crew of fifteen men with proper munitions. 
To-day it carried three only and a little dead 
weight of ballast, and it seemed to the on- 
lookers as though the ship had got as much 
aboard as it could manage. The descent was 
sudden, and apparently due to the etforta of 
Major Rogers, R.E., to get it to soar a little 
higher. It wobbled very dangerously and 
came down in a series of pitches and tosses, 
thrusting its nose into a ditch and throwing 


2, 


its crew into a hedge. We are not building 
an aerial fleet just yet! Where аге our 
inventors * Is the study of aeronautics con- 
fined to the К.Е. ballooning staff? Prideaux 
of France, Hausmann of Germany, Yunker 
of U.S.A., and Tanio of Japan were all 
civilian engineers, and yet they evolved the 
standard airships of their respective countries. 
None of these are quite fitted for the Arma- 
geddon of the air, so we have yet a short time 
in which to work out our national salvation. 
We are a long way behind our rivals, and the 
situation is really very serious. We have no 
desire to bring about any panic, but at any 
moment our Empire may become а prey to 
insatiate foes ; they are nearly ready for the 
fray. Whence comes the inventive saviour 
of our Imperial heritage ? We anxiously 
await his advent.“ 

There you are, Gimmie, my boy; your 
country is calling you through the columns of 
the Evening Star.’ ” 

“Ау, and the rulers of the people will have 
none of me! Here's the postman coming 
along. I wonder if he brings good news." 
Gimson rose up from the lawn seat, and went 
to the front gate; his heart and head were 
throbbing with nervous excitement, and his 
long, thin fingers held the gate in a feverish 
grip. Hardman watched him, and saw that 
another rebuff would have a serious effect 
upon his health. The postman handed the 
waiting man a long, bulky envelope. Hard- 
man stepped forward and took it from him. 
Don't trouble to open it, old chap; the 
Prime Minister wasn't the individual to 
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whom to send plans of airships. Не wa: 
bound to return it, and refer you to the War 
Minister. I want this package, just as it is. 
I'm off up to town to interview the editor cí 
the ' Evening Star.' I can catch the 4.15, 
and be with him at six o'clock. When the 
Government fails you, work the Press. In 
the present condition of the publie mind I 
am not sure that the newspaper chiefs aren t 
stronger than the political ones. In any case 
I am going to try." 

Gimson passed his shaking hand across his 
pale face. Hadn't wo better await a reply 
from the Admiralty ? ”? 

* Decidedly not; their field of operation 
is the ocean of water, not the ocean of air. 
For all our sakes this machine must һе 
brought to public notice without delay, and 
the ` stick-in-the-muds ' must be forced ts 
take it up. I understand the mechanism 
and can swear that it does work. You are 
downhearted and worn out, sick with hope 
deferred. Ell do a bit of agency work for 
you. An editor is not choked with prejudice 
and red tape; he is the man with the 
Athenian mind, always seeking * some new 
thing.“ Do you object to me as missionary ? ^ 

My dear chap, how can I? "Tis awfuily 
good of you. You don't know how your con- 
fidence cheers me," cried Gimson. “The 
* Condor’ is all I claim it to be; the mode: 
behaves perfectly ; is good enough for war 
purposes on a small scale. All I want 3 
money to build a full-sized battleship.” 


Il get the money ! ” 
(Lo be continued.) 
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“ HAT а beastly shame!“ 
" Never heard of such а thing 

before!“ 

“ Lively look-out for the rest of the term 

Such were a few of the comments made by 
a group of boys standing before the notice- 
screens of a well-known public school one 
bright summer’s day several years ago. 

A notice affixed thereto had arrested their 
attention and aroused their ire. 

This is how it ran: 


„There will be no further ‘leave’ granted 
this term in consequence of thedamage done 
to Mr. Lowe's garden. Any repetition of 
the offence will lead to sterner measures. 

* (Signed) E. WILIIAus, Headmaster.” 


1°? 
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The stoppage of “ leave," it may be ex- 
plained, would put an end to all bathing on 
whole school-days, and various other delights 
of the summer term. 

No wonder that Breton College was in а 
state of uproar, not to say revolt. 

It was an ancient and classical foundation, 
very conservative in all its ways, and with 
a traditional code that carried all the weight 
of that of the Medes and Persians. 

Things had been generally lax during the 
declining days of the late Head, who had 
clung to office long after his energies and 
capacity were on the жапе; for, despite his 
aye and infirmity, he had remained undis- 
turbed, partly through the easy good nature 
of the Governors (many of whom had been 
his pupils), who were loth to interfere with 
one who had become part and parcel of the 
place, and partly, it may be hoped, from 
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their real ignorance of the true state of 
things and the slackness that prevailed as 
regards work and discipline. 

In games and athleties Breton still main- 
tained its old supremacy—you might trust 
the Sports Committee for that—and, in spite 
of the general impression that things were 
not quite what they should be, the old 
loyalty prevailed, and a general good tone 
and manly spirit pervaded the place, which 
might have been justly envied by the rival 
schools who fondly imagined that Breton’s 
day was done. 

Of late many changes had taken place. In 
fact a new era had been inaugurated. 

Early in the year the old Head had died, 
and been succeeded by a young man in the 
prime of strength and vigour, and with very 
firm ideas of his own as regards government. 

The changes he effected were many and 
drastic. 

Several members of the old staff who had 
grown grey at their posts had been pen- 
sioned off, and their places filled by younger 
masters, in sympathy with the new Chief's 
theories of reform. 

A high standard of work was to be main- 
tained. the old scholarship of Breton was to 
be revived, diligence enforced, punctuality 
restored—failing which, the penalty would 
be the loss of half-holidays and the conse- 
quent abandonment of matches and the 
forfeiture of many ancient privileges. 

Such a desire for the improvement of the 
school, theoretically sound enough, would 
have commended itself to all right-minded 
Bretonians, but unfortunately some of the 


new masters who tried to give it practica 
effect were anything but popular in tke 
school. 

One of them, in particular, seemed to have 
made himself specially obnoxious. 

He was & science man, and science was à 
branch of learning that hitherto had not lke: 


held in high honour at Breton. Occasionally | 


& boy with a special aptitude for chemistry 
or botany had been allowed to indulge hi: 
taste, when his future profession or a scholar. 
ship at the University demanded it, but, ina 
general way, the school had stuck to the ol 
classical or mathematical grcoves. 

But Mr. Lowe, with all the enthusiasm of 
a new-fledged B.Sc. of London University. 


had prevailed on the Head to introduce some | 


branch of elementary science throughout 
the Lower and Middle School, and stinks of 
various kinds and strengths pervaded the 
place. 

He had offended the cricket captains by 
infecting boys with a mania for ‘* weed- 
grubbing" and “ bug.hunting," as thev 
irreverently styled such pursuits, to such 3 
degree that the playing-tields were quite 
denuded save at compulsory hours of 
practice. 

Some of his foul-smelling bottles with hiero- 
glyphical labels had quite accidentally been 
deposited one day in the Sixth-Form class- 
room, and the Sixth, in disgust, had thrown 
them out of the window, thereby naturally 
incurring а severe reprimand from the Head. 

Last, but by no means least, he bad 
annexed a piece of waste land, occupied by 
two or three old wooden sheds which bad 
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been used for various purposes by the senior 


boys, such as keeping dogs or bicycles. 


' These he had completely cleared away, and 
* converted the site into а kind of botanical 
garden, 


where he experimented in the 
growth of hybrid plants which he jealously 
guarded from all intrusion. 

Some of the dispossessed ones, who had 
regarded themselves as tenants by а sort 
of prescriptive right, had deeply resented the 
whole proceeding, and had shown their 
resentment in their personal attitude to 
the innovator, and by sundry practical jokes 
of an unpleasant nature. А tree, bearing the 
legend ** Pinus Linnea,” had been found in 
the morning with its roots pointing heaven- 
wards and inscribed '* Pinus Loweana up- 
sidedownica." 

As the Sixth Form had notshown any very 
effective zeal in putting down the annoy- 
ance, and the Headmaster considered them 
lukewarm in their duty, he had caused the 
foregoing notice to be affixed to the school 
screens, and hence the prevailing dissatis- 
faction and the commenta already quoted. 

“ Whata joke it would be to cut down all 
his bally hollyhocks and poly-thingmabobs ! ” 
said а fellow called Blake. 

“ A ripping idea," piped a small youth, 
one Poppleton mi, who seemed always 
afflicted with a chronic cold—" that is.“ he 
added, if anyone is quite crazy enough to 
attempt it." 

Blake had spoken merely in jest, but one 
of his hearers noted the remark, and it stuck 
in his memory afterwards. 

This was Sutton, his close friend of tive 
vears' standing. They had entered the 
school together, and had chummed ° from 
the very first. 

No Æneas ever had a truer fidus Achates 
than Blake had found in Sutton. 

Both had fair intellectual abilities, were 
more than average all-round sportsmen, and 
sterling good fellows. 

No! we must have no more of this sort 
of thing,” said a Sixth-Form fellow who was 
passing, and had heard the conversation. 
“ Understand, all you chaps, once for all, 
there’s to be an end of it, or there'll be 
trouble!“ 

This was the general opinion, though some 
of them would have liked to be even with 
that“ Lowe fellow," as they called him. But 
to risk the threatened consequences, which 
would involve the whole school, was a fate 
too &wful to contemplate, besides the cer- 
tainty, in the event of detection, of а sound 
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licking for the individual both from the 
prefects and the Headmaster. 

Judge, then, of everybody’s utter astonish- 
ment the next morning, when it was dis- 
covered that about half the tallest plants 
in the garden had been decapitated, appa- 
rently with a sharp knife, and the debris lay 
thick on the ground. 

Consternation reigned throughout the 
school, for the boys knew well by this time 
that the Head was inexorable on a point of 
honour, and never went back on his word. 

Dismay was depicted on every face, and 
most of all on Sutton’s. For, to his un- 
easiness, he remembered but too well what 
Blake had said. It seemed only too likely 
that in a moment of mad impetuosity he had 
translated the thought into action. 

He knew well his friend's impulsive tem- 
perament, and withal his hearty dislike of 
Mr. Lowe, and he was deeply concerned for 
his old chum. If Blake was guilty, it might 
even mean expulsion, for, in view of the 
solemn warning so recently issued, the Head 
could not but regard it as an act of the 
grossest insubordination. The boy was an 
orphan, and his guardian, a choleric and 
mean old lawyer, would be glad of any 
excuse to thwart the boy’s ambition for a 
University career, while the professions 
would be equally closed against him. 

In much distress Sutton sought out his 
friend, and in an oblique way tried to hint at 
his suspicions. 

“ You thundering ass! " said Blake; “ what 
could put such a crazy idea into your head? 

" Well, you remember what you said 
yesterday? i 

*“ You know as well as I do that it was only 
a joke!" 

“ Well, if you had anything to do with it, 
will you promise for all our sakes to cut the 
whole business for the future?“ 

“If I had anything to do with it," began 
Blake with withering scorn—but the other 
interrupted him; See here, old fellow, 
we've been friends for five years; I know 
you never broke your word : will you give me 
this promise for my own peace of mind ? ” 

“ Of course I will, you duffer, though I 
think you must be a bit dotty to go on like 
this; I never heard such rot in my life, and 
I don't want to hear any more of it." 

Sutton went away, somewhat relieved in 
mind, but distressed at the first breach of 
confidence that had ever occurred to mar 
the closeness of their friendship. 

At twelve o'clock the Headmaster ad- 
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dressed the whole school, briefly, but very 
much to the point. 

If in twenty-four hours the culprit was 
not discovered, there would be no more half- 
holidays, no more cricket matches, and the 
old boys’ Gathering (the greatest function of 
the summer term) would be abandoned for 
that year. Such an outrage was а disgrace 
to the whole community. 

He ended by regretting that the influence 
of the Sixth Form had not been sufficient to 
prevent such conduct, but he trusted that 
they would use such powers as they possessed 
to discover the perpetrators of the deed. 

The prefects snorted under this censure, 
and instituted a most stringent inquiry. The 
entire school was with them in their desire 
to clear up the mystery. 

The conclusion they came to was that no 
one in the school knew anything about 
it at al. It was hardly likely that one 
boy would have done such a thing single- 
handed, and with several accomplices con- 
cerned something would have been certain 
to leak out. 

Besides, the whole thing was un- Bretonian 
to a degree. 

They therefore reported to the Head- 
master that they could discover nothing, 
and, as far as the school was concerned, they 
did not believe there was anything to dis- 
cover. 

That night Dormitory B were retiring to 
bed and discussing with animation the one 
current topic of the hour. 

" Where's Sutton ?" exclaimed one of 
them suddenly, but he was answered by the 
sudden appearance of the boy in question 
looking fagged and ill. 

" What's ир?” they all asked. 

“ Feel а bit seedy, that's all. Will turn in 
as quickly as I can." 

А moment later, as he stripped and pre- 
pared to don his night robes, an exclamation 
from the nearest bed. Look at Sutton’s 
back ! " drew all eyes upon him. 

Seven or eight livid lines, scored deep on 
his flesh, attested the fact that he had re- 
ceived a recent thrashing, and that one of no 
common severity. 

A torrent of sympathetic inquiries arose. 

* Had а whacking from the Head for what 
he called my obstinacy ; but don't bother, 
you chaps, I’m not well! ” 

As they could elicit no further information 
they left him in peace, and the Dormitory 
was soon given up to silence and sleep. 

(To be continued.) 


* 


LEAVES FROM A JOURNALIST’S NorE Book. 


E chief interest of a journalist’s life is 

the variety of notable men and women 
with whom he comes into contact. I am 
going to turn some of the leaves of memory 
and mention a few incidents in a busy life. 


Meeting Dr. W. G. Grace. 


I once spent a very pleasant day in the 
home of Dr. W. С. Grace. He жаз living 
then at Ashley Down, Bristol, not very far 
from George Muller's great orphanage. It 
seemed as though he would talk about every- 
thing except cricket that day. One of his 
topics, I remember, was & new gas-burner ! 
But at last, with Mrs. Grace's kindly help, he 
began talking on the one subject which every- 
body would want Dr. Grace to discuss— 
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cricket. His remarkable memory for indi- 
vidual performances struck me as extra- 
ordinary when one considers in how many 
hundreds of matches he has played. 

Ah, that was the yeer Yorkshire made 
411 against Sussex,” he would say, as if the 
details of this particular match were engraven 
indelibly on his memory. Mrs. Grace showed 
me an album with several photographic 
groups of cricketers init. One of the photos 
was of O. L. Townsend in front of a scoring- 
board recording one of his greatest bowling 
feats. I've never been fortunate enough 
to see Townsend,” I said. Oh, yes, you 
have," responded Mrs. Grace. He was at 
lunch to-day." А very quiet young fellow 
had been present at the table, taking no share 


in the cricket conversation, and this was 
C. L. Townsend ! Dr. Grace had introduced 
him to me ав Charlie,“ and I had never 
guessed his identity. 


A Narrow Escape. 


We happened to be talking about great 
ships, and an allusion was made to the ill- 
fated Victoria. ‘* Ah, we shall never forget 
the Victoria,” said Dr. Grace, for my son 
only just escaped being on her when she went 
down. I had met Admiral Sir George Tryon, 
and he found I had а boy in tho Navy. 
* Would he like to join my flagship ? ' asked 
Sir George, and I said, ‘ He would be proud to 
do so. I am certain.’ And so И was arranged. 


But hardly had he joined the Victoria before 
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he was taken ill. He was accordingly left 
behind in a port, while the Victoria went out 
on what proved to be her last voyage." 


A Royal Prince's Courtesy. 


I have had more than once an instance of 
the great courtesy which the Royal Family 
shows to the Press. At the time of the 
marriage of a daughter of H. R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh, I was collecting portraits of 
the bride for publication. But some of the 
photographs of the Princess at a youthful age 
were not easy to procure. So I went to 
headquarters—which is usually the best thing 
to do—Clarence House, the London home 
of the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh. 
While I was explaining which portraits we 
required, the Duke came into the room. 
Immediately he sent for some of the family 
albums, and chose the portraits of his 
daughter in the kindest way, although he was 
immersed in the preparations for the Royal 
wedding. Му experience has been that the 
higher you go the more courteous the people 
are. 

Interviewing a Sultan. 


At the time of King Edward's Coronation 
I interviewed several of the great personages 
who had come to London as guests of the 
King. 

The Sultan of Perak made the deepest im- 
pression on me, and all that I heard after- 
wards of His Highness confirmed the view 
that he was a most enlightened man. 
Asking him what had struck him most in 
London, he said to me, The London police- 
man. He has only to hold up his hand and 
all the traffic stops. That is the most 
remarkable thing in London." The Sultan 
heard the news of the King's illness and the 
postponement of the Coronation when he was 
driving to Hurlingham on а coach. ‘ Please 
take me back at once,“ he said, for I must 
pray for the King’s recovery." Day after 
day, while the stress lasted, the Sultan 
refused any amusements, and it was not until 
the King was pronounced out of danger that 
he would accept invitations to entertain- 
ments. 

He had several ' brown boys" from 
Perak, and these little fellows were very keen 
on education. І saw their copybooks in 
which they had done their best to write 
English accurately. Ап amusing incident 
was told me about these natives. "They all 
began to suffer from colds, though it was а 
bright warm summer. The cause was dis- 
covered at last : they had been sleeping out- 
side the beds provided for them, being quite 
unaware of the civilised way of sleeping 
inside ! 


Reporting Lord Rosebery. 


The first time I reported Lord Rosebery 
was at a mass meeting in the People's Palace. 
The old Duke of Cambridge, who was a very 
poor speaker, thought fit to deliver a tiring 
speech full of platitudes. "The journalists at 
the Press-table grew impatient, for time was 
going on and they were only anxious to get a 
full report of Lord Rosebery. At last one 
man, whether involuntarily or not, ex- 
claimed. Oh, dry ир!” looking up into the 
face of the Duke. Апа His Royal Highness 
did “ dry up," to the relief of most people. 

Then.came Lord Rosebery, and I found 
him a charming orator to report. No long 
involved sentences, but bright, well-phrased 
statements evoking plenty of laughter, 
which gave welcome pauses to the shorthand- 
writers. I have heard Lord Rosebery many 
times since, but never to better advantage. 
Once in the Albert Hall he failed to pitch his 
voice so as to avoid the tiresome echo which 
that immense area yiclds, and the result was 
tragic. It baffled the speaker quite as much 
as it worried the audience. 


After the Budget. 


One of the busiest hours I ever spent was 
interviewing M.P.s at the House of Com- 
mons after a Budget had been introduced. 
All l wanted was a sentence or two from as 
many Important members as possible. As 
soon as I had received an opinion from 
Mr. John Burns, J darted across the Lobby to 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson. Then a Conservative 
statesman had to be captured, and, after him, 
a Labour М.Р. Within an hour I had 
gleaned a personal verdict from about thirty 
members, and it was amusing to see how 
absolutely different each opinion of the 
Budget was. Such hurried work is very ex- 
hausting, especially when you have to write 
out the results instantly for publication. 


A Vigil at Hawarden. 


I was sent to Hawarden to describe the last 
hours of Mr. Gladstone. That hurried night 
journey I shall never forget. At each station 
there were anxious inquiries as to Mr. Glad- 
stone and obvious sorrow that the Grand Old 
Man was nearing his end. 

It was early morning when I reached 
Hawarden, and there I remained with a large 
number of the ablest descriptive writers of 
the day, awaiting the solemn news that 
William Ewart Gladstone had passed away. 
Photographers and artists were as busv as 
the journalists, and the little village was 
roused from its normal calm to a state of 
suppressed excitement. Little Dorothy 
Drew—she is now a charming young lady— 
was the one touch of happy young life in that 
old Castle where her grandfather lay dying. 

The doctors came and went, and an inces- 
sant stream of telegraph messengers brought 
inquiries from all over the world. The 
village post- office was strained to its utmost 
to cope with the thousands of words 
telegraphed to the newspapers. 

At last the final bulletin was issued—the 
peaceful end to a noble life had come. Pre- 
cedence was given to a sheaf of telegrams to 
Queen Victoria and other rulers, and then the 
army of Journalists scattered to tell the world 
what they could of the passing of one of its 
greatest citizens. 

On the early morning of the 19th,” says 
Lord Morley in fine dignity of language, his 
family all knecling around the bed on which 
he lay in the stupor of coming death, without 
a struggle he ceased to breathe. Nature 
outside—wood and wide lawn and cloudless 
far-off sky—shone at her fairest.” 


Interviewing Caruso. 


After being baulked three times I managed 
at last to interview Caruso just after he had 
sung himself into sudden fame at the opera. 
But when I met him I found he would not 
(or could not) speak English. However, with 
an effort, it was possible to talk in French, 
and, with the occasional aid of an Italian 
interpreter, we got on very well together. 
After the interview was ended, Caruso said 
he must sketch me. So paper and pen and 
ink were obtained, and the famous singer, 
who loves doing caricatures, set himself to 
work with a gravity which was highly 
amusing. His sketch was very clever, and 
its value was enhanced when the artist had 
signed his autograph on it. 


Hearing Winston Churchill. 


I had the good fortune to hear Mr. Winston 
Churchill on the most memorable occasion of 
his political career—so far. It was in the 
Free Trade Hall, Manchester, and he was 
making his first important speech as a 
Liberal. The hall was crammed with 5,000 
excited politicians. Mr. John Morley spoke 
first, and it was a signal proof of the high 
regard in which he was held that the audience 
listened so patiently to an hour’s specch 
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which was not audible to more than 3 
minority. 

Then came Mr. Churchill, bovish in aj- 
pearance, but mature in mastery of his sub- 
ject. A slight hesitancy disturbs his Пг 
sentences, and my recollection goes back to 
a similar vocal trouble which his father, Loni 
Randolph Churchill, had in speaking. But 
soon the young orator is in the full tide. ani 
words come with perfect case. 

Mr. Morley, who recalled that he had 
retained to the last the friendship of Lord 
Randolph, listens intently, and а stillnes< 
comes over the great crowd. A tremendou: 
outburst of applause greets Mr. Churchill a- 
he concludes his new confession of faith, and 
we feel we have been present on an historic 
occasion. Five years later, and Mr. Churchill 
is a Cabinet Minister. 


Mr. Chamberlain at his Old School. 


Ап interesting experience I had was when 
Mr. Chamberlain visited University Coll. 
School. where he had been educated. He 
brought his wife with him and took pleasure 
in pointing out to her all the old- remembered 
rooms which he had known as a boy. He 
had the record of having been a very indus- 
trious scholar, as I can well believe, for he 
has always been a hard-working man. 

How different he looked when I saw him 
the other day arrive in London. At the 
school he was debonair and lively, a man im 
the prime of life. And now he is an invalid. 
sadly changed in every way, and needing the 
constant help of others. I saw him walk 
down to the House of Commons with his son, 
soon after Mr. Austen Chamberlain had 
entered the Government, and there was 
little to distinguish the father from the son in 
youthful vigour of appearance. I saw him 
again when he welcomed Lord Milner from 
South Africa, and on several other occasions. 
and it is pitiful to realise the change which 
illness has made in him. 


With Lord Hawke at Home. 


Every lover of cricket knows and esteems 
Lord Hawke, who has been the captain of 
the Yorkshire team for over twenty years 
I went to his home at Tadcaster to interview 
him, and was delighted with the frank charin 
of the man. Other peers have done service 
to the State, but Lord Hawke has, in another 
direction, served his country quite as use 
fully. He has elevated county cricket, and 
has done his best to lead others to ** play the 
game." His mother and sisters share his 
enthusiasm for cricket, and every- summer 
they entertain the members of the county 
team in their beautiful country home. Each 
of the players is allowed to do what he 
prefers—some shoot, some golf, and one at 
least enjoys gardening. Lord Hawke is very 
busy all the cricket season, and in the winter 
he has very often gone abroad with a team. 
He isa fine specimen of the British sportsman 
at his best, and it will be a sad day for York- 
shire when he is no longer able to lead his 
men into the field. 


The Dull Side of Journalism. 


I do not want to leave the impression that 
journalism consists in pleasant visits to the 
famous and great. Behind all these expe- 
riences there is hard work done. mostly at 
great pressure. After some hours’ con- 
versation, & journalist must be ready to write 
columns at tip-top speed in railway trains, 
cold waiting-rooms, and noisy newspaper 
offices. And he must do all this with 
accuracy, skill, and, above all, discretion. 
knowing what to leave in the ink-pot." 

Often eminent men have said all manner 
of things in conversation which, if they were 
published, would do them irreparable injury. 
The journalist hears many secrets which he 
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must never divulge ; if he makes one serious 


blunder in discretion, he may lose his post 


and his career might end in disaster. 


So, day by day, he must mix with men in 


^ all the varied walks of life—athletes, clergy , 
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" politicians, captains of industry, musicians, 
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scientists, artists, explorers—and give the 
vast reading public news and views in 
piquant and accurate manner. He must be 
able to work from morning to night, ignoring 
fatigue and setting his personal convenience 
entirely at naught. He must be tactful in 
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approaching utter strangers and in collecting 
news from unwilling confidants. He must 
suffer with good nature many a disappoint- 
ment, and come up smiling“ after seeing 
& whole day's labour set aside. 

Such is the life of a journalist. 


THE “B.O.P.” ENTERTAINER: 


SOME MAGICAL ILLUSIONS, AND HOW TO SHOW THEM. 


HE illusions which I am about to describe 
T are of rather a more advanced cha- 
racter than the tricks which I have explained 
in preceding articles in the " B.O.P.," but 
they can easily be performed by anyone who 
cares to spend a little time in preparation. 


The first illusion appears to the audience 


as follows. The performer comes forward 
en to an apparently empty stage, with 
nothing except a wand in his hand. He 
waves it about for a few seconds, and 
suddenly a small white wooden table appears 
on the stage ; then he waves it again, and a 
large wooded goblet makes its appearance 
on the table, in the same mysterious manner ; 
he then drops his wand, but instead of its 
falling on to the floor it disappears. 

He now claps his hands and another small 
table suddenly appears, and his wand is seen 
to be lying on it. 

The performer next picks up his wand, 
and for an instant stands between the 
audience and the first table, on which the 
goblet is standing; then, turning round 
quickly, he waves it over the table, and, to 
everyone's surprise, the goblet is no longer 
there ; he now waves his wand in the direc- 
tion of the other table, and it suddenly 
reappears on this. | 

The performer now waves his wand again 
and а chair makes its appearance ; soon it 
vanishes, and he then steps to the front of 
the stage and offers to make it reappear. 
As he raises his wand it does so, but this 
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time a little girl is seen to be sitting on it. 
She comes forward, and, after having made 
her bows to the audience, lies down on the 
floor of the stage. 

The performer now waves his wand and a 
white tablecloth appears in a heap on the 
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floor, and with this cloth he covers the little 
girl. and, after having made a few passes 
with his wand over her, he removes the 
cloth, and she has vanished, but a few 
minutes later she is discovered amongst the 
audience. 

The method of producing this series of 
illusions is marvellously simple. Before 
explaining it in detail I will give the neces- 
sary instructions for fitting up a small stage 
suitable for the illusion. 

Fig. 1 shows an elevation of the stage ; 
с, c', and с? are curtains, and all the small 
circles marked L represent lighted candles, 
with circular reflectors behind them. Fig. 2 
is a plan of the stage, showing the position of 
the two tables, T and T', the chair, K, and also 
the white cloth, c. н and н! are two small 
hooks fastened to the floor. All the cur- 
tains are black and the floor is covered with 
black cloth. Fig. 3 shows a side view of 
the little stage, and gives an idea how it is 
fitted up. It also shows that the black 
curtain c* is not fixed to the floor at its 
bottom, but hangs loosely down below the 
level of the floor of the stage. F is a large 
strip of black cloth, large enough to well 
cover the little girl when she lies on the floor ; 
it has two small rings attached to it by means 
of which it can be either hung on two hooks 
attached to the background curtain, , or 
fastened to the two hooks, н and u, on the 
floor of the stage. 

The illusion is performed in the following 
manner, and is based on the fact that it is 
absolutely impossible for the audience to see 
any black object placed in front of a black 
background, provided a bright light is placed 
between the object and their eyes. There— 
fore, in presenting the illusion, when it is 
desired to make an object invisible; all that 
is necessary is to cover it with a black cloth. 

The two tables, the wooden goblet, and the 
chair are really on the stage during the whole 
of the performance, but are rendered in- 
visible in this way, and so also is the little 

irl, who is dressed from head to foot in 

lack, and wears а black mask over her 
head and black gloves. Until she makes 
her mysterious appearance on the chair 
she assists the performer in the | 
following manner. When he waves 
his wand from the other side of the 
stage she quickly removes the black 
cloth from one of the small tables, 
thus suddenly disclosing it to view, 
and in the same manner lifts а 
second black cloth from the goblet 
which was really on the table all the 
time. А very good effect can be 
produced by her lifting the glass up 
from the table to the height of about 
a couple of feet, and then slowly replacing 
it, thus making it appear to the audience 
to be floating in the air. 

With regard to the disappearance of the 
performer's wand, he simply drops it behind 
a piece of black cloth, when, his invisible 


assistant picks it up and places it on one 
of the tables. The disappearance of the 
goblet and its reappearance on the other 
table is accounted for in exactly the same 
manner. After the black cloth covering the 
chair has been removed, and the chair has 


thus been made to appear, the assistant puts 
the cloth over it again, but this time sits 
down on the chair and covers herself wáth it 
as well, and then while it is still over her 
quickly removes her mask, black cloak and 
gloves, so that when the cloth is removed she 
is seen to be seated on the chair. After this 
she lies down on the floor, just between the 
two hooks н and H'. 

The performer pow picks up the white 
cloth, c, which up to this time has been 
hidden under a black cloth, and covers her 
with it. He then removes it from her, but 
as he does so he unhooks the strip of black 
cloth, r, from the back of the stage, and 
covers her with it, so that to the audience she 
seems to have vanished. As soon as the per- 
former has hooked the black cloth down on 
to the two hooks on the floor of the stage she 
rolls over the back edge of the stage on toa 
mat or cushion on the floor behind the black 
background, and thence makes her way to 
the back of the audience. 

All the black cloth used for the last 
illusion will come in useful for preparing the 
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room for the next one, which Iam about to 
describe. 

The appearance of the illusion is as 
follows: The audience are asked into a room 
which is draped in black cloth and is abso- 
lutely devoid of furniture.or pictures ; on the 
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floor near to one end of it a circle is marked 
out with chalk (see o, fig. 4), and the audience 
on coming in at the door p are asked to 
inspect A Wonderful Clairvoyant Mirror (F) 
at the end of the room, and when they have 
done so they are all asked to stand at the 
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back of the magic circle, between it and the 
wall E, and then опе by one they are asked 
to stand for a few minutes in the magic 
circle and to gaze steadily into the mirror. 

Then as each one does so the performer 
throws a little powder on to a small iron tra 
which is kept red hot by means of a sma 
spirit lamp. This powder burns with a 
bright red light, and then, as the light burns 
fainter, the gazer sees a picture slowly 
developing before him in the mirror. At 
first it is very faint, but as he looks it 
gradually clears and he весв a group of people, 
a face, or some other scene, which, the per- 
former tells him, represent some past or 
future events of his life. Then the vision 
slowly fades away, and some one else is 
asked to take his place in the circle. 
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Only the person standing in the circle sees 
anything in the mirror; to all others the 
mirror looks just the same during the whole 
time that he is seeing the vision. 

When showing this illusion à much better 
effect is produced on the audience if the 
performer is suitably attired—dressed up, 
say, to represent an ancient magician. 
The illusion makes а capital side show for а 
bazaar 


The explanation of the illusion is very 
simple. The frame of the mirror, F, is 
fastened to a partition, d, which stretches 
right across one end of the room; a black 
cloth curtain hung across the room would 
answer the purpose very well, or, if the room 
is one of two divided by folding doors, the 
be arranged in one room 

e fixed in the centre of 


magic circle ma 
and the mirror 
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& black ourtain hanging across the door 
opaning. The secret of the illusion lies in 

e mirror, which is made as shown in 
figs. 5, 6, and 7. The actual glass of the 
mirror lies fiat against the back of the frame, 
B, and is hinged at сапа c', so that it can 
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be swung round to an angle of 45° to the 
frame, as shown in figs. 4and 7; the glass, as 
can be seen from the figures, is a good deal 
larger than the opening of the frame, so 
that when it is swung round on its hinges it 
will still appear to fill the opening of the 
frame. In the second room behind the 
mirror а magic-lantern is arranged, so that 
the picture of any slide that is put into it 
is reflected by the mirror when it is open, to 
the centre of the magic circle, and an 
operator is there to manipulate the lantern 
&nd the mirror. When the mirror is first 
examined by the audience the operator at 
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the back of the partition keeps it fixed 
gn its frame, so that it appears just 
like any ordinary looking-glass. But when 
it is being looked at by some one in the 
magic circle, he puts а slide in the lantern 
and then slowly moves it round till it 
comes to rest at an angle of 45? and reflects 
the picture. p', fig. 4, is the door of 
the room in which the lantern is being 
worked. 

The powder which the performer uses to 
produce the bright red light is made up of а 
mixture of strontium nitrate one part, and 
powdered charcoal three parts. 
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MoDEL-YACHT STEERING-GEARS. 


By GEORGE PONTIN, 
Author of “Our Merchant Service,” “Types of Native Craft,” etc. ete, 


T steer a model yacht is apparently no 
easy matter, and many elaborate and 
ingenious devices have been arranged to 
keep the boate on their course when racing. 


When on a wind, or close-hauled, the model 
is trimmed by a balance of fore and after 
sails, so that.she keeps a true course, the 


rudder, if on at all, being fixed amidships ; 
but when it comes to a reach or a run before 
the wind, the trouble begins. Many models 
behave in a very wilful manner and require 


most careful adjustment to get them to 
keep on their proper course. 
For this the rudder comes into work, 
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coupled, of course, with a slacker mainsheet. 
Many different kinds of steering-gears have 
been used, all perhaps with a certain amount 
of success, according to the type of model 
and the locality of the sailing-grounds. 

The old swing lead rudder (fig. F) still 
finds favour with many model-yachtsmen, 
but is chiefly used by thos boats having a 
long lead keel of the old style. If this 
rudder is used several of various weights will 
be necessary according to the strength of the 
wind, and how much the boat is to be kept 
away. 

ig. с shows another swing rudder, in 
which the weight is adjusted by sliding the 
lead in the slot. Fig. p is hollow, and the 
weight is got by filling the case with lead 
shot, but the chances of an upset and conse- 
quent loss of weight does not make this type 
one of everyday choice. 

ig. Е is a lighter rudder, which adds its 
weight by the piece of lead being slipped on 
it. This gives greater leverage also. 

Fig. B has a lever fixed to it, just clearing 
the counter, and the weight is got by pieces 
of lead about the size of a penny being 
slipped over the top of the lever, on which is 
a ridge, which keeps the lead discs above 
the deck line. It may take from two to six 
of these discs to keep the boat on her course. 
When not in use, the lever is locked amid- 
ships by the hinged flaps on the counter. 
This is, however, not a very yacht-like 
contrivance, and appears rather unsightly 
on a model yacht. 

The rudder м is regulated by a button 
on the side of the sternpost, which. pins it 
amidships or allows it to swing. The most 
reliable kind of gears, however, are those 
which are worked by the mainsheet acting 
on the tiller, which automatically works the 
rudder, enabling the boat to keep her 
course when the breeze falls light, or regulates 
the steering in a puff or a squall. A very 
effective arrangement is shown at a—the 
mainsheet coming from the boom to the 
tiller in the manner shown, the strength of the 
pull being checked by the placing of a pin 
in one of the holes on the deck, over which 
the quadrant swings, and, striking against the 
pin, prevents the rudder from working farther 
over, and so the boat keeps her course. 

In н we have a tiller swinging between 
pegs which are placed apart according to the 
amount of helm required. 

б and к are not worked by the mainsheet, 
the former being a tiller working in a 
ratchet. This is too risky to use in any but 
a very steady wind, as in the event of the 
breeze falling light the rudder continues 
to act against the sails and the boat gybes 
and commences to perform in circles. 

‚ Where the models are sailed on the open 
sea, and are followed by dinghies, this gear 
answers very well, as the model can easily 
be overtaken and adjusted if necessary. 
к is similar to н, only has a weight at either 
end of a tiller, which can be moved fore and 
aft and is fixed by a thumbscrew on the 
rudder head. J is a pattern I worked out 
myself years ago, and always fit my models 
with it, as it gives very satisfactory results. 
Many other enthusiasts have since taken up 
this pattern, and I believe similar pet can 
now bo bought in the shops. It is, I find, the 
best kind for lake racing, where the wind is 
generally unreliable. The tiller swings aft, 
on which is hooked the mainsheet. A brass 
traveller slides along over the tiller and the 
amount of rudder can be accurately gauged 
thereby. A red rubber band, with hook 
attached, also acts to pull the tiller back to 
the centre after the strain is off the sheet. 
This is regulated by putting in the various 
eyes along the deck. A ratchet slides along 
at the end of the tiller, and when the rudder 
is not in use it is clamped in the centre by it, 
the teeth being downward, and the spring 


in the tiller forcing it up to it. One advan- 
tage of this is that the rudder can be instantly 
fixed a point or so to windward, to act as a 
guy in bringing the boat about. The sheets, 
however, must be properly adjusted to 
balance the action of the rudder when the 
boat comes about. Lisa similar type, having 
a double sheet, the object being that, should 
the boat gybe, she at once puts herself 
back on the other tack by a pull on the other 
sheet, which is adjusted a little farther out 
than the running sheet. The last shown on 
the plate is a sliding quadrant, a very neat 
and satisfactory gear, the object being to 
jam the rudder amidships by pushing the 
slide forward, and allowing it to swing 
according to the position it is pushed back 
along the slide. 

These few types will give our readers some 
idea of the chief methods now in use in 
our model yacht clubs; but the yachtsman 
must be guided by circumstances, as what 
would be effective on one model would not 
suit another; also the sailing rules of some 
clubs might have to be studied before the 
boat is finished, some clubs sailing only to 
windward, when the rudder does not come 
into use at all. 
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OUR „B. O. P.“ DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 
Problem No. 83. 


Bv LesLie Fox (Brooklyn, N.Y., United 
States of America). 
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BLACK 
Black to move and win. 


es ending is by a lad only seven years 
old, who is probably the youngest player 
to be classed amongst those who play the 
scientific game of draughts. The solution 
evinces very acute play, the win being made 
against Dr. Wilson, an adult ре 

Master Leslie has only n playing 
checkers for the last four or five months, 
says the New York World, but he has shown 
so great an aptitude for the game that he 
not only holds his own with some of the 
best players in the city, but wins an aston- 
ishing number of his games. The little 
fellow was taught by his father. Leslie has 
been the constant companion of his father 
since his mother's death some time ago. 
The greatest recreation of the father was to 
play checkers, and one evening, more to 
pass away the time than with the idea of 
teaching his son to play the game, he brought 
out the board. fá fets than a week the 
youngster could make his father play his 
very best to win. The little fellow proved 
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to be a greater enthusiast over the game 
than even his father, and in a short time 
had not only mastered eight of the standard 
openings, includi the Fife, Glasgow, 
Souter, and Double Corner, but showed 
that he could play an excellent original 
ame. Accompanied by his father—for the 
ittle champion is still too young to go out 

ight alone—the boy has visited all of 
the checker clubs in the city and played 
exhibition games with the champions of the 


sample game 
Club against 
champion : 


"rad 


GAME No. 45.—‘ CROSS.” 
Black —LESLIE Fox. 


various organisations. The followi 
ed at the Grattan Checker 
Daniel Driscoll, the club 


is a 


White— DRISCOLL. 


11—15 25—22 19—19 (d)30—25 
23—18 9—14 23—16 23—30 
8—11 26—23 14—18 20—16 
(а)18—14 3— 8 16—11  30—21 
9—18 31-26 8—12  16—32 
$4—19 156—118. 11—7] i216 
15—94 22—15 (с)15—19 32—97 
22— 8 11—97 J=  16—19 
4—11 32—93 19—24  27—32 
28—19 5—9 3—7 19—94 
11—15 24—20 10—15 32—28 
97—94 10-15 7—11 94—97 
6— 9 19—10 15—19 28—94 
91—17 6—15 11—16 7—32 
17—11  13— 6 18—23 Drawn. 
17—13 1—10 16—20 
(0)2— 6 20—16 94—97 


(а) А line of the “ Cross" opening which 
has been termed by the Yankees the“ Bos- 
ton-Cross," пож generally named the 
" Waterloo" line. It has the effect of de- 
flecting play into a“ close " style of opening, 
as our chess brethren would term it, volt 
ing the trappy overtures of White in the 
early stages of this opening. 

(b) Showing the instinct for a strong 
formation which is remarkable in a young 
pere generally fearsome of bringing out 

k men. 

(c) This looks weak play, but the result 

shows that it forces White to run for the 


draw— 
(d) Which he is enabled to accomplish by 
a neat manceuvre. 


SOLUTIONS. 
No. 80, by Albert S. Hole (Harlesden). 


Position.—Black men on 1, 5, 6, 9, 24; 
King 8. White men on 14, 18, 19, 26, 28 ; 
King 7. White to move and win in six 
moves. 18—15, 9—18, 15—11, 8—15, 19— 
10, 6—15, 28—10, 5—9, 10—6, 1—10, 7—95. 
White wins. 

No. 81, by Albert S. Hole. 


Position.—Black men on 2, 3, 4, 10, 13, 
19; King 25. White men on 9, 11, 18, 20, 
22, 26, 27; King 5. White to move and 
win. 22—17, 13—31, 27—23, 19—26, 18— 
14, 10—17, 9—6, 2—9, 5—23, and the young 
player will find it interesting to puzzle out 
the rest of the win. 


No. 82, by Albert S. Hole. 


Position.—Black men on 3, 9, 24 ; Kings 
28, 32. White men on 15, 17, 31 ; Kings 19, 
26. White to move and win in three moves. 
17—14, 9—18, 26—23, 18—27, 15—11. 
White wins. A pretty and unusual termina- 
tion for an actual game. Our contributor 
won very creditably. 
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Always Abreast of the Times! 


P.C. FAIRYFEET : Do you know à inan with one eye of tbe name of White who's 
= often hanging about here?” 
Here it comes! The very best! BAKED-CHESTNUT MAN: Couldn't say. 
Ve 


What's the name of his other eye ? " 
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| Hyde Park in Winter.—“ Feeding the Birds.“ 
(Photo by the ADVANCE PHOTO Co.) 
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A New Year's Morning Call. 


(Drawn for the “ Boy 


* We will give a Prize of 10s. 


s Own Faper " by W. RAINEY, R.I.). 
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The Greyhound of the Skies: 


Jm HARDMAN was just the type of fellow 

to go about ascanvasser for afriend. He 
was loyal, had enthusiasm, was pleasant, 
good-humoured, cool and collected, and 
knew when to talk and when to listen. He 
believed in Gimson, апа had faith in his 
machine. He had been for short flights in 
it, and quite understood how the engine— 
that was nothing like the ordinary motor 
engine—would do all that its inventor 
claimed for it. 

He timed his call in Fleet Street so as 
to arrive when the many editions of the 
* Evening Star" were out of the Editor's 
hands. He sent in his card with a few words 
scribbled on the back, but “airship” was 
not amongst them. He guessed that every 
newspaper office in London was as sick of 
cranka who had conquered the air as was the 
War Office itself. He asked for а few 
minutes to show drawings of а new Power 
Clock," something absolutely new in the 
form of power-producing machines and full 
of wonderful possibilities. He was informed 
that he could have ten minutes. 

“That will do," he said. I am here on 
business, and don’t want to waste my own 
time or that of anyone else." He was shown 
upstairs, and was pleased to find that the 
Editor was & very ordinary-looking indi- 
vidual with a common-sense air about him. 
At once he plunged into the business. Are 
you anything of an engineer, sir ? " 

„Well. motors have made us all amateurs 
and dabblers in engineering, but I cannot 
really call myself * engineer.' Does that put 
an end to your idea of showing me your 
drawings ? " was the Editor's reply. 

* Not at all. I'm not an engineer myself, 
and I don't want to meet one just at present ; 
they are not without prejudices, and preju- 
dice is the stumbling-block I am most anxious 
to avoid." 

Hardman opened his package, and spread 
out his friend's drawings. Now, sir, these 
are not my work; they were born in the 
brain of a brilliant friend of mine, who is 
losing heart over his work. "They illustrate 
& most remarkable engineering invention 
that many clever mechanicians in the 
country have laughed at. That sounds 
rather like asking you to join me in fooling 
away precious time, doesn't it?“ 

" Go on; I'm not putting you down as 
а lunatic just yet. I've had а few in this 
office, I can assure you ; but you look sane.” 

“Thanks; allow me to echo the compli- 
ment," was Hardman's dry response. I 
can assure you that I have not just escaped 
from Bedlam, and I make bold to add that 
you will never regret giving me a few minutes 
of your time. I think I can put you in the 
way of understanding these drawings in two 
minutes." 

The amateur agent was as good as his 
word. The machine was simple, and con- 
tained but few parts. The Editor soon saw 
how things were expected to work, but ho 
knew that a likely drawing and an actual 
working piece of mechanism are two vastly 
different things. Very ingenious!” he 
exclaimed. “ Does it work? 
| “It does.“ answered Hardman, em- 

phatically ; and it goes as smoothly as the 
watch in your pocket. Here is an clectric 
storage battery; it is really the ' King’ 
battery greatly improved by my friend. It 


A WONDERFUL VICTORY. 
By TOM BEVAN, 


Author of “А Hero ín Wolfskin," etc. etc. 


PART II. 


is light, but carries а highly concentrated 
charge, one that would work for many hours. 
Now, the designer of the machine I am 
showing you only asks it to work occasionally 
for minutes to wind up those powerful springs 
and beautifully adjusted cogs and ratchets 
that make up his * Power Clock.' Then the 
* clock ' works pretty much as any other clock 
does, only it develops enormous power 
instead of merely registering time; it runs for 
about ten hours before requiring any re- 
winding, that is, of course, when the work 
to be done corresponds reasonably to the 
‘power developed. Before it runs down’ 
you bring your battery into play again and 
rewind your clock,’ and so you go on until 
your store of electricity is exhausted. We 
find that the battery will wind up the 
‘clock’ about twenty times, and with a ten- 
hours run that gives 200 hours, or, roughly, 
seven and a-half days of work without 
recharging the battery. 

“ Yes, I can see that such a ‘clock’ 
might do so; but how do you develop 
power and transmit it?“ 

" Quite easily; the expansion of the 
wound-up springs acts upon these cogs, which 
transmit every foot-pound of power to the 
driving-wheel, D, and there is your engine, 
controlled by D, at work." 

What machines are you thinking about 
that will be eight days without a chance of 
replenishing a storage battery ? You can 
buy electricity at every street corner now- 
adays. Are you going motoring in the 
Sahara?“ 

" No, this engine was designed for one 
thing. and that one thing only. It has been 
applied to that one thing—and it works / " 

“Well?” 

* You are not going to treat me as a 
lunatic at this stage?“ 

6 Хо.” 

** Well, then, my friend has made the air- 
ship that will give this country the rulership 
of the winds as she has had that of the waves. 
Do you see it? 

** If the engine works, lifts, drives, is under 
perfect control of the driver, goes slow, fast, 
stops at the touch of a lever, then your friend 
is a genius. The ‘clock’ is a qucer inven- 
tion, and does not strike me as much more 
than an ingenious toy that ought to behave 
in a certain way—and probably won't do 
anything of the kind. Of course I speak as 
an amateur." 

“J quite understand. Now I want to 
assure you, as solemnly and seriously as I 
can, that the clock does work and the air- 
ship does fly, and is under the most delicate 
and perfect control. I want you to believe 
that I ат offering you the chance of a life- 
time to do something for the national welfare. 
My friend wants money, and he wants to 
break through the choking bands of red tape 
that strangle the War Office. You can help 
hint to realise all his hopes. Will you do it! 
Will you come down and see the machine for 
mmt ? I can promise you a trip to 

rance and back before daylight is well 
advanced to-morrow. The promise sounds 
wild, I know, but it will be fulfilled. I have 
not hidden from you that the military 
authorities condemn my friend’s machine. 
I am appealing to the Press, and I come to 
you first. Is your answer Yes’ or ^ No’? 
If it is No,’ ГІ carry my drawings at once 


to the Comet,“ they'll snap at the chance § 
but as they are given to trotting out sensa- 
tions and scandal, I don't want to go to 
them. My ‘ship’ is genuine, and I want no 
‘ spoof papers or yellow sheets to take it 
up. What do you say? 

The Editor pulled out his watch. “То 
tell you the truth, I have an engagement—’’ 
Hardman cut him short. Never mind 
about your engagement. I think I know 
that you have promised to attend а Press 
dinner. Telephone that vou can't come. 
Very few of us eat without inward tremblings 
nowadays. The scare messages that come 
daily from the Continent have spoiled шу 
appetite for British beef. Help us to get 
this thing taken up. and you and every other 
Britisher may eat in peace under his own 
vine and fig-tree for the rest of his days. Just 
think! Here is a ship that will navigate the 
air for eight days at an average speed—if you 
care to push it—of about eighty miles an 
hour. My friend’s toy specimen will do во 
much, and carry three of us with provisions. 
Think of it again! We can take ‘ship’ 
to-night after a comfortable supper, and be 
in New York to-morrow afternoon. If we 
turned east instead of west we could, if neces- 
sary, bombard Berlin before breakfast and 
St. Petersburg before noon. We could 
circumnavigate the whole globe under a fort- 
night with only one descent in a friendly land 
for supplies!“ 

Hardman was fired with enthusiasm, and 
he spoke vividly and rapidly. The cautious 
Editor kindled at the blaze. He snapped his 
watch-case up decisively. I'll come with 
you, although I still doubt your machine; 
however, prizes are not gained without risks 


nowadays. A cup of tea, and I am at your 
service." 
“Thank you! You have decided to take 


the risk of being called a fool. I took the 
same hazard this afternoon in coming to you. 
I am content to wait; those laugh who win.“ 

The next day the Evening Star came 
out with a double column filled by a few 
words in the largest type. France is busy 
at her aeroplane works at Brest. We 
hovered above them, unseen and unheard, 
from midnight until nearly two o'clock this 
morning. The forges were roaring and anvils 
ringing during all the hours of darkness.“ 

These brief sentences and the way in which 
they were displayed took hold of London. 
Copies of the paper were selling at a pre- 
mium before seven o'clock, and the tele- 
о were ringing incessantly in the offices. 

о other information was given. 

On the following evening London had 
another journalistic sensation. Again two 
columns filled with large black type. To 
Berlin and Back between Dinner and Break- 
fast! Our Editor did this journey last night, 
passing over Brussels, and Krupp's works 
at Essen (few signs of activity). Came back 
via Kiel, dropping down low enough to count 
the German fleet anchored there. Watch 
this cclumn to-morrow /? 

The morrow came. Vienna had been 
visited, and a riot in the Ringstrasse was most 
graphically and accurately described. A plan 
of the acroplane works near the capital was 
also printed. 

Rival sheets laughed these statements to 
scorn, and the Evening Star " was openly 
accused of playing a gigantic game of spoof! 
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But the public bought the paper and began 
to believe. Many foreign gentlemen were 
callers at the offices of the paper, but they all 
failed in their attempts to obtain an inter- 
view with the Editor. 

Saturday brought the culmination of the 
first part of the aeronautic sensation. The 
Editor took up a challenge from his rivals 
on other papers. The usual double column 
appeared with the Editor's photograph and 
the bald statement: We leave for New 
York after dark this evening. Monday’s 
first edition (published at noon) will contain 
a long Marconigram from us giving the latest 
American news. On Tuesday we propose to 
be back again in London, and have arranged 
to take breakfast with our staff at the Hotel 
Cecil at 11.30 a.m. Sceptics are invited to 
come and see us eat and test our physical and 
nervous condition after the strain of our six- 
thousand-mile trip through the air. We shall 
bring back unanswerable evidences of having 
visited New York. All may see us arrive; 
none will see us start. Like the witches, we 
mount our broomstick at night ; by so doing 
we keep our secret—the most stupendous 
ever locked in an editorial breast !—and give 
the scoffer a chance to scoff. He'll remain 
to pray on Tuesday—or, at least, say ' grace ' 
with us over our morning meal. Remember! 
Marconigram on Monday; breakfast on 
Tuesday." 


On that particular Saturday night the 
„Evening Star issued a ten o'clock edition. 
It was selling by thousands in the West End 
when the theatres were emptying. The inner 
pages were blank, save for a photograph 
of the * Condor," the first that had been 
published. The editor, and two other men 
whose faces were turned away from the 
camera, were seated in it. Underneath 
were the words, Started at nine o'clock 
prompt. Back to business on Tuesday. 
Au revoir! See Marconigram account of 
our voyage in Monday's first edition.” 

Men and women of all classes and shades 
of opinion grabbed for the paper that night; 
nothing else was discussed. Scoffers were 
still plentiful, but the Evening Star“ was a 
solid little paper, and its editor a well-known 
man with а reputation for shrewdness and 
quiet commonsense. A goodly percentage 
of thinking men in London were convinced 
that war—and consequently the world’s 
history —was entering upon a new phase. 

Towards midnight crowds gathered round 
the Prime Ministers house in Downing 
Street, and shouted for him to appear and 
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give them his views on the situation. Find- 
ing that he was out of town, they rushed off 
to Carlton House Terrace and the private 
residence of the Secretary of State for War. 
His lordship was at home, but refused to be 
drawn either to door or window.  Missiles 
began to fly, and & detachment of Guards 
came up from Whitehall and forced the 
crowds through St. James and Green Parks 
to Constitution Hill. 

All day on Sunday the offices of the 
“Evening Star’ were besieged. and arguments 
failed to make Fleet Street clear enough for 
traffic. A huge sheet was displayed with 
No news" painted upon it. The mob 
cheered the sheet and clung to their positions. 
Thousands stayed out all night and sang 
nu songs, and police were drafted in 
rom places as far away as Birmingham and 
Leicester. Towards morning the crowds 
thickened and threatened to get out of hand. 
The sheet * No News" was taken in, and 
another was displayed with an appeal to the 
people, “ Be patient. The ‘Condor’ will not 
disappoint you. Remember that you are a 
body of anxious patriots, and not an im- 
patient mob.” Rounds of vociferous cheer- 
ing greeted the message. 

By eight o’clock the crowds stretched 
right along the Strand and the Embankment, 
and up Ludgate Hill. And at 8.15 the sheet 
disappeared. The silence for a few moments 
was intense. Then a terrific shout shook 
the City and Westminster. The sheet dis- 
played: Just landed. All well. Condor.“ 
Men's hearts stood still, and some women 
began to sob in their excitement. Then 
there came a short, assuring message from 
the Marconi Company: Above message 
came duly through from New York." 

The momentous tidings ran like а fire 
along the streets. Doubts vanished. Men 
and women streamed up from the Tubes 
to add to the dangerous congestion. The 
police could do nothing. Business was 
practically suspended. Offices opened, but 
no clerks appeared. Shops threw open their 
doors, and then closed them again. 

Just after nine came another message: 
" At last we have our fingers free, but 
aching from the grasp of astonished New 
Yorkers. Inventor offered a million sterling 
for his ship in a dozen different places. АЦ 
sorts of unkind things are being said about 
the stupidity апа prejudice of John Bull. 
Shouldn't be surprised if United States 
instantly declared war in order to seize the 
‘Condor’ and its inventor. Mistake to 
bring him; too risky. Off to breakfast with 


(To be continued.) 
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Aero Club. Will dictate to stenographers 
between the mouthfuls.” 

The effect of this message was tremendous. 
London tossed and moaned like a huge 
fever-stricken patient, and threatened to 
ge: dangerous delirium. Thousands and 
tens thousands who could not get to 
Fleet Street thronged round other special 
points. The War Office stood up like an 
island above a sea of excited faces. Its 
ten o'clock clerks and officials found them- 
selves cut off from the scene of their daily 
labours. Some who tried to push through 
and declared their identity in the hope that 
the crowd would make & passage repented 
speedily, for the mob hustled them and 
jeered unmercifully. Тһе Admiralty was 
little better off. The Prime Minister had 
not returned to town, but the Lord Mayor 
wa8 besieged in the Mansion House. 

Meanwhile the presses were busy. The pro- 
prietors of the ** Evening Star" had arranged 
with two of the great morning dailies for the 
use of their machines and printers, and the 
men had stayed on in the offices after their 
own paper was finished, snatching о 
winks on sacks and boxes, ready for the ca 
which they expected between eight and nine 
o'clock. At about ten the presses began to 
clank and whirr, and eat up paper mile upon 
mile, and they were not still again until long 
past noon. A million copies were turned 
out, and scores of motors were soon rushing 
them to the suburbs and railway termini. 
The full text of the edition was flashed, 
paragraph by paragraph, on the sheet 
stretched across the front of the offices, and 
the voice of the newsboys rose shrill and 
excited on all sides. It was a harvest for 
them, such as had never come their way 
before. They sold their shects to the highest 
bidders, and gave no change. 

Parliament met under dithculties, members 
getting to their places by means of river 
steamers and rope ladders leading to the 
terrace. There was no quorum before 
three o'clock. In both Houses there was а 
motion of adjournment to discuss the situa- 
tion. It was carried in the Lords, but, in 
the absence of the Prime Minister, it was 
opposed in the Commons. Just upon this 
a last message came through from New Vork: 
“ Returning. Inventor has promised to sell 
to syndicate for one and three-quarter 
millions if England does not buy within 
seven days." 

With these words ringing in its cars 
London tried to sleep that night. It had & 
bad attack of nightmare. 
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DICK'S FIRST VOYAGE. 


By the Author of “ Without Counting the Cost," “ Caught in the Web," etc. 


Г was not Captain Bowles who had 

lowered the plank, but à much younger 
тап—а man with a good-natured sunburnt 
face. and crisp black hair. 

Dick thanked him, апа walked to the 
bow of the vessel. 

It seemed like stepping into an enchanted 
land. On the left were tall mills, with 
row upon row of lighted windows, like 
so many glaring eyes; while on the right 
the chimney of а furnace sent up showers 
of sparks into the darkening sky, and 
before him in a long perspective were the 
lamps upon the quay, with their reflections 
wavering on the ripples like great golden 
serpents. The slight rocking motion of 


CHAPTER IV.—TOO LATE. 


the vessel and the sound of water lapping 
against its sides had a soothing effect. 

А packing-case formed а convenient 
seat, and he sat down with his arms resting 
upon the rail. Then the dancing lights 

rew misty and confused, his head drooped 

e and lower, and presently he was 
fishing with Dolly Johnson in the Red 
House pond at Remington. They had 
had & grand day's sport, but it was too 
bad of Dolly to make him carry that heavy 
crcel. 

He struggled to throw it off, and, starting 
up in alarm, found that the weight on his 
shoulders had been the heavy hand of 
Captain Bowles. 


“ I beg your pardon! Were you speaking 
to me? I believe I was nearly asleep," 
said Dick, trying to rouse himself. 

* You had better come below and get 
to your bunk," replied the Captain, leading 
the way. 

Dick followed him down the steep 
ladder-like staircase into a tiny cabin, in 
the centre of which was а table. Beyond 
was what he imagined to be a good-sized 
closet, but, to his surprise, the Captain 
intimated that this was to be his sleeping- 
place. There certainly was room to turn 
round in it, and on one side was & kind 
of broad shelf with а ledge, which Dick 
recognised as a bunk. The blankets were 
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floor near to one end of it a circle is marked 
out with chalk (see о, fig. 4), and the audience 
on coming in at the door р are asked to 
inspect A Wonderful Clairvoyant Mirror (ғ) 
at the end of the room, and when they have 
done so they are all asked to stand at the 


back of the magic circle, between it and the 
wall £, and then one by one they are asked 
to stand for a few minutes in the magic 
circle and to gaze steadily into the mirror. 

Then as each one does so the performer 
throws a little powder on to a small iron tray 
which is kept red hot by means of a small 
spirit lamp. This powder burns with a 
bright red light, and then, as the light burns 
fainter, the gazer sees a picture slowly 
developing before him in the mirror. At 
first it is very faint, but as he looks it 
gradually clears and he secs a group of people, 
а face, or some other scene, which, the per- 
former tells him, represent some past or 
future events of his life. Then the vision 
slowly fades away, and some one else is 
asked to take his place in the circle. 
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FIG. 6. 


Only the person standing in the circle sees 
anything in the mirror; to all others the 
mirror looks just the same during the whole 
time that he is seeing the vision. 

When showing this illusion a much better 
effect is produced on the audience if the 
performer is suitably attired—dressed up, 
say, to represent an ancient magician 
The illusion makes a capital side show fo 
bazaar. 

The explanation of the illusion is 
simple. The frame of the mirror, 
fastened to a partition, a, which в 
right across one end of the room; 
cloth curtain hung across the room 


answer the purpose very well, or, if 


two divided by folding 
may be arranged їй 
rame fixed in 
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be swung round to an angle of 45° to the 
frame, as shown in figs. 4 and 7; the glass, as 
can be seen from the figures, is a good deal 
larger than the opening of the frame, so 
that when it is swung round on its hinges it 
will still appear to fill the opening of the 
frame. In the second room behind the 
mirror a magic-lantern is arranged, so that 
the picture of any slide that is put into it 
is reflected by the mirror when it is open, to 
the centre of the magic circle, and an 
operator is there to manipulate the lantern 
and the mirror When the mirror is first 
examined by the audience the operator at 
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of a dark brown, and, noticing that there 
was only one sheet, he pointed out this 
oversight. 

Ah, we don't bring many sheets along 
this voyage," Captain Bowles explained. 
“ We find the blankets much more snug. 
Good-night." 

He closed the door behind him, and Dick 
was left in the dark, or, rather, in semi- 
darkness, for he found that a glimmer 
of light came in through the port-hole. 

The bunk was not very inviting, but 
he was dead tired, and in а few minutes 
his head lay on the coarse pillow and he 
was in а deep, dreamless sleep. 

As а rule, nothing less than the clangour 
of the school bell would arouse Dick in the 
early morning: but he had been greatly 
excited, and did not sleep quite as soundly 
as usual, and therefore & slanting beam 
of light falling across his face from the 
uncovered port-hole was sufficient to wake 
him. 

For the moment he thought himself 
in his own bed at home, but in turning 
he saw, not а yard away, the wooden 
wall of the cabin, and surprise at the un- 
expected sight effectually roused him. 

Not quite twenty-four hours had passed 
since he left home, and each waking one 
had been so filled with exciting incidents 
that he had not once been able to think 
calmly of the probable consequences of 
his hasty act. At first his mind had been 
so full of the journey, and that trouble- 
some bundle, that he had not thought 
much about leaving home and friends. 
And after making the acquaintance of 
Mr. Coates everything had seemed as unreal 
ав if he had been taking part in a play. But, 
looking round this little cabin with calm 
eyes and a brain refreshed by sleep, he 
was suddenly overwhelmed by a realisation 
of his position. 

He was on board ship, the servant of 
& rough, uneducated man, bound to obey 
his commands and to do the hardest 
and most disagreeable work. And, after 
all, he was not so wonderfully fond of the 
sea, for, except from books, he knew but 
little about it. One of the boys at school 
had been in the habit of raving about 
the delights of going to sea, and Dick had 
somehow caught the infection; but he 
had no real love of it to reconcile him to 
the hardships of the life to which he had 
bound himself. He heaved a great sigh 
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at the unwelcome prospect, and turned his 
face away from the light. 

Then he remembered that he had not 
finished the letter to his grandfather— 
had not even addressed it. What if Jane 
had pushed it aside with the other papers, 
and his grandfather was at that very time 
anxiously searching the country round 
with an idea that some accident had be- 
fallen him * 

* Why, I must have been mad ! " thought 
the boy, sitting up with flushed cheeks. 
"I must have been mad not to have re- 
membered that before! I might have 
known what & state of mind Grand would 
be in when he found I was gone. But it 
is not too late even now!” he thought, 
with a sudden feeling of exultation. “І 
will explain it all to the Captain and go 
back by the next train. Grand can easily 
make it up to him." 

Fired by this idea, he slipped off the 
bunk and began to put on his clothes. 

It isn't so easy to dress on board 
ship," he thought, as, with his arms half 
into the sleeves of his shirt, he stayyered 
against the opposite wall. Then, as he 
stooped to lace his shoes, а sudden lurch 
sent him sprawling on the floor. 

“ Bother!” he exclaimed. The stupid 
old thing was nearly stilllast night! Perhaps 
it's the turn of the tide." 

Then, all in à moment, he understood 
the reason of these movements, these up- 
heavings of the vessel—she was in motion ; 
she had begun her voyage. 

For a moment his heart seemed to stand 
still with dismay ; then he staggered forward 
and opened the door of his cabin. 

It led, as he remembered, into the larger 
cabin, which was evidently intended for 
use during the day. But now on one 
of the seats that ran along the side a 
man lay asleep. He was fully dressed, 
with one arm hanging helplessly down, 
and, in spite of the closed eyes and half-open 
mouth, Dick recognised Captain Bowles. 

Forgetting his character of cabin-boy, 
he seized an arm and said imperatively— 

" Wake up, please; I want to speak 
to you." 

The Captain, accustomed to wake at 
& moment's notice, opened his eyes and 
stared at him. 

“What the——" he angrily began; 
but, on recognising Dick, added, Oh! 
it’s you, is it?“ 

(To be continued.) 


" Has the ship started?“ asked Dick 
eagerly. 

"I should think you don't want to 
ask me that," growled the Captain. 

“I can feel that it has. Well, I want you 
to stop her, please. I must go ashore.” 

The Captain's face broadened into a 
smile, but he said nothing, and Dick went 
on impetuously— 

"I know it sounds ridiculous, but I 
really must go ashore at once! My coming 
to you was all & piece of stupid folly— 
I don't mind owning that now. Iran away 
from home yesterday, and my people 
must be in a dreadful way about me! 
I must get back by an early train this morn- 
ing. You need not think you will lose 
anything by it; my grandfather is not 
a rich man, but he is a gentleman, and he 
will pav you whatever you ask. How the 
ship rocks! Please make haste, Captain 
Bowles, before we get too far!“ 

“$o you ran away from home, and now 
you want to get back again ?” said the 
Captain, slowly. „ou should ha’ thought 
of all that, m' lad, before you started." 

" Yes. I know I’ve been foolish and 
wrong!" cried Dick. “Апа I would 
Stick to my bargain through this voyage 
but I'm sure Grand will be in such а stew 
about me, and he's not at all well just now. 
Please understand that I must до!” 

The Captain sat up апа smoothed the 
back of his head. 

“This is a pretty kittle o' fish!" he 
said. Where do you think we are now ? ” 

"lI don't know. Going up the river, 
I suppose," Dick replied, faintly. 

He had been standing in front of the 
Captain, trying to steady himself against 
the little table, and he now discovered 
that the swaying movement was making 
him feel very uncomfortable. 

“ Well, we've been on the move this 
four hours, an' we've jest got nicely out 
to sea, announced the Captain, with evident 
satisfaction. '' If you go up on deck now, 
you won't see much of old Ipswich town— 
nor vet Harwich. nor Felixstowe. But 
it looka to me as if ye ain't very fit to go 
up on deck—not jest this minnit.” 

Without another word, he caught up the 
boy in his great strong arms, and carried 
him back to his bunk. 

And there Dick remained, with every 
mental trouble forgotten, for the time, 
in bodily suffering. 
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“уз no cfme to prate of peace," replied 

the man who claimed admittance, 
“ nor yet to talk of war, if you be a friend. 
Hearken, * I have broken the arm of Pharaoh, 
King of Egypt. If Reuben Merton be alive 
and the malignants have not slain him, then 
will he give me his answer." 

* Ay, that I will!" cried Merton with 
great joy. ° Behold, I am against Pharaoh, 
King of Ezypt.' Throw open the door, Giles. 
There are none but friends without." 

Giles unbolted the door and flung it wide 
open. The light fell upon а tall, heavily 
built man, booted and spurred, and wearing 
a leathern doublet. A long, steel-hilted 
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CHAPTER XVII.—CAPTAIN MAKEPEACE. 


sword was suspended from his waist. Over 
his left arm were the reins of his horse's 
bridle. The face was beardless and stern, 
yet not altogether unpleasant, and the grey 
eyes were bright beyond the common. 

“ Why, 'tis my old comrade, Captain 
Makepeace!” Reuben Merton exclaimed, 
stretching out his hand joyfully. ** Captain 
Makepeace and no other!“ 

“I would that you had discovered it 
sooner, then my voice had not been tired 
of shouting through an oak door," Captain 
Makepeace answered, with a grim smile. 
Sergeant Merton was not used to be so 
timorous.” 


Silk and Steel," * The Splendid Knight,” etc. ete. 


* Come in, come in, Captain," cried Reuben 
Merton, by no means displeased with the 
other's reproach. * "Tis a new proof of the 
Lord's favour that you should visit us at this 
time. My wife will prepare you supper, and 
after that we will kneel together in thanks- 
giving. Tis а day of great glory and 
thanksgiving, since the hosts of the Lord 
have triumphed and the destroyer himself 
has been utterly confounded.” 

“ Т will eat with you, and that gladly, 
since my stomach craves for food," Captain 
Makepeace answered somewhat impatiently ; 
" but my business is urgent, and albeit we 
have cause for great thankfulness, there is 
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much yet to do before the end is accom- 
plished.” 

He unbuckled his sword-belt and hung 
his sword on the back of a chair. Then he 
turned to his host and spoke very solemnly. 

We have won a great victory, but the 
end is not yet, since the arch-malignant has 


escaped. 
“The King!” exclaimed Mrs. Merton, 
clasping her hands. 
* Yes, he that was called such, madam,” 


replied Captain Makepeace coldly; ‘ but 
with the Lord’s help he shall soon be our 
captive, and no longer trouble the kingdom. 
Is it not written. Therefore thus saith the 
Lord God, Behold | am against Pharaoh, 
King of Egypt, and will break his arms, the 
strong and that which was broken, and I 
will cause the sword to fall out of his hand ' ?” 

“ I pray that there may be an end to the 
shedding of blood," murmured Mrs. Merton, 
looking tearfully at her son, who stood in 
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the background, anxiously listening to the 
words of his father's guest. 

" * Without the shedding of blood is no 
remission, " retorted Captain Makepeace 
sternly, turning from the contemplation of 
the handmaiden’s laying of supper. Not 
yet is the time come when men shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares nor their 
spears into pruning hooks.” 

Mrs. Merton's gentle face flushed. 
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We have won a great victory.“ 


sheddeth man's blood by man shall his 
blood be shed’ ? she asked. for it was the 
custom of the time to dispute in words taken 
from the Scriptures. 

" Even so, madam," Captain Makepeace 
made answer, by no means displeased at 
showing his skill in argument, “ and so it 
has come to pass. The malignants have 
shed the blood of the Lord's servants, and 
by them has their own blood now been shed. 
Sergeant Merton!“ 
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Merton had listened uneasily to the argu- 
ment between his wife and his old captain, 
and yet not without a certain pride in her 
ability to hold her own against Captain 
Makepeace, however much he agreed with 
the latter. Now hearing the old familiar 
name Sergeant Merton," he stood at 
attention. 

" [f report speak truly, and I have no 
cause to doubt it, the man Charles Stuart is 
not many miles from here, and unattended, 
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or attended by few," Captain Makepeace 
said slowly. With God's help and your 
aid I have good hope that before to- morrow's 
sun sets he will be in our power." 

" From whom had you the news? 
Reuben exclaimed, his voice trembling with 
excitement. 

" Not two hours ago we searched the 
house of a malignant innkeeper at Cray in 
the Wold, and albeit he protested his loyaity 
to the Parliament, we discovered hidden 
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away in a secret place a picture of him who 
was called king. To save his own head he 
has confessed that but two days ago a 
Cavalier passed through the town alone. 
Under pain of death he described his looks 
and manner, and if he lied not—as I think 
he did not, for he spoke with & pistol at his 
head—that Cavalier was none other than 
Charles Stuart. 

“ To make the more certain of his honesty, 
I have left Sergeant Jonas to keep guard 
over hm, with orders to shoot him if we did 
not return within twenty-four hours; for in 
that time, I judge, we will find the arch- 
malignant, if he have not lied to us." 

An innkeeper is but a poor creature at 
a whether he be on our side or against 

' Merton answered, having in truth some 
pity for Harry Quilter since he had sought 
his protect ion; nor do I think the shedding 
of the blood of such as he would greatly 
serve the cause of the Parliament. Let him 
be a prisoner, but spare his life. Perchance he 
may serve the Parliament better than he has 
Berved the King." 

Captain Makepeace looked at Merton in 
Bome surprise. "Then he broke into a laugh. 
“ Has the existence of a countryman softened 
your heart so greatly that you plead for a 
worthless man’s life?“ he exclaimed. “ But 
do not fear, he has twenty-four hours to 
earn his life or pray for forgiveness for his 
sins. I do but use him for greater ends.“ 

He rose from the table, intercepting а 
glance of gratitude which Mrs. Merton cast 
at her husband, and his own harsh face 
softened a little. 

* Desperate ills need desperate remedies, 
madam," he said. and I have no great 
desire for any man's blood, but only to serve 
the cause." Then he turned to Merton. 
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Sergeant.“ he continued, I have forty 
troopers without, awaiting my bidding. 
To-night we can do nothing, since the country 
is strange to us, and the darkness would 
favour the enemy. My men would be the 
better of some bread and cheese, and a bed 
of straw to lie upon." 

“ That they shall have and right gladly," 
exclaimed Merton. Giles. fetch a lantern.” 

He looked round, expecting to see his son, 
whom for some time he had forgotten, but 
Giles was no longer in the supper chamber. 

" Whither has he gone?" he asked 
anxiously of his wife. 

“ I know not," she returned tremulously, 
unless it be to see to the cattle in the fields; 
or, indeed, the sight of so many troopers 
may have frightened the lad's wits from 
him." 

Captain Makepeace smiled with uncon- 
cealed scorn. 

** "Tis no time for a faint heart, even though 
he be Sergeant Merton's son," he returned ; 
but we have no need of such. Let him 
herd cattle all his life, if such be his wish." 

Captain Makepeace hardly noticed the 
flush of shame and anger which darkened his 
host's face at the contemptuous reference to 
the latter's son. 

That Giles was not a faint-heart the old 
man now knew well enough, but he dared 
not reveal the truth to his former captain 
lest evil should come of it. So, although his 
son's sudden disappearance disquieted him 
somewhat, he was also, in part at least, 
secretly relieved. at his absence lest Giles 
should be stung by Captain Makepeace's 
words into avowing his real sentiments 'twixt 
King and Parliament. 

** [f all men were soldiers," he answered, 


** 'twould be but a sorry harvest. Come, and 
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I will sce to your men, and they shall lack 
nothing that a poor man can give them." 

" Not 80 poor either," retorted Captain 
Makepeace, with a glance round the comfort- 
able chamber, as he followed Reuben 
Merton. 

Already the stable yard was full of men 
and horses, for the troopers, weary of waiting 
without in the road, had streamed in by the 
open gate, and watched the lighted windows 
eagerly. Notwithstanding their awe of 
Captain Makepeace, there were not a few 
who grumbled because in the midst of good 
cheer he had seemed to forget that they were 
still supperless. 

The appearance of Matt Baldwin carrying 
& lantern was greeted with evident approval, 
which became more evident when they 
learned from their captain that there was to 
be no more marching that night, and that 
the good Sergeant Merton, his old com- 
panion in arms, would give them bread and 
cheese and home-brewed ale to their heart’s 
content, as well as fodder for their horses. 

These things they were in a position to 
demand, and if need be compel by force, but 
it suited their present disposition better that 
they should be offered them with good-will. 
They had had enough of fighting for the time, 
and if there was more fighting to be looked 
for—why, then it was so much the better 
that they should find a friend and ready 
hospitality before they took the road again. 

А subdued murmur of satisfaction followed 
their captain's announcement. Then, with 
alacrity, they unsaddled their horses and 
stabled them in Merton's ample shelter, for 
his cattle were still in the fields, whilst the 
maid-sczvanta were busily engaged preparing 
supper for them. 

( Го be continued.) 
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THE LANTERN-BEARERS: 


A STORY OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


Te first thing I realised, after being 
rescued from a horrible fate in the 
manner I have indicated, was that, though 
in the hands of entire strangers, I was 
aboard my good old coble Guillemot. This 
fact put heart into me, and I turned a curious 
eye on my rescuers. These were three in 
number. One of them had “ Englishman ” 
written all over his face—I mean, you could 
have told his nationality at the first glance. 
It was he who had shouted ** Ahoy there!“ 
He was tall and stout, with а brown face, 
and bright twinkling eyes half hidden in 
& forest of hair, for his eyebrows were 
bushy and his beard nearly covered his 
cheeks. 

Well, sonny,“ he remarked, loosing his 
great mahogany paw from the collar of my 

jumper," " you've had a close call and no 
mistake. It's à mercy you're not in Davy 
Jones's Locker this minute, and for that 
you've to thank young Hot Stuff here. or 
my name's not Charlie Bilups. Eh, Hot 
Stuff, what d'ye say ? ' 

The young fellow addressed by the queer 
name of Hot Stuff" had, it seemed, 
nothing whatever to say. He was busy in 
the stern sheets, handling one of the Guille- 
mot's long oars, with which he was sending 
the boat along at & rapid rate among the 
great sea rocks. 

None the less, he flashed & look at me, 
and grinned broadly, showing a complete 
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CHAPTER XV.—HOT STUFF. 


set of horrible-looking teeth, each filed 
to a sharp point, and each dyed a bright 
scarlet. 

He was the qucerest.looking lad I had 
ever scen. At the first glance it was evident 
that he was not a European. He had been 
nurtured under a sun much more generous 
than ours. His skin was a dusky copper- 
colour, and there were traces of tattooing 
on his upper lip. 

Naked, except for a breech-clout, he 
stood, a bronze figure, in the stern, swaying 
to and fro with the motion of the boat, 
and twisting and turning like an eel as he 
manipulated the heavy oar. 

The third man in the coble was the one 
on whom my gaze rested longest, yet I 
hardly care to attempt a description of him. 
However, I suppose you'll demand one, so 
here goes: He was a little, nipity ° wisp 


of a man, with a sharp clean-shaven face 


like a hatchet. His complexion resembled 
old ivory in hue as much as anything I can 
call to mind, and his skin, looked at from 
a little distance, seemed perfectly smooth 
and free from wrinkles ; till, peering closer, 
one saw that it was all a network of tiny 
furrows, as if some one had overscored it 
with a fine-pointed needle. But his eyes! 
—they were small and shiny as those of a 
rattlesnake, and the circlets of flesh about 
them were much lighter than the rest of the 
man’s visage, giving him all the appearance 


of an American marmoset (if you happen 
to know what that is). 

As for his dress: He wore a brown velvet 
coat, much stained with brine, but still 
presenting a rather fine appearance, a natty 
pair of navy-blue smalls, and a broad-leafed 
Panama hat. 

Judging from the deference paid him by 
his two companions, it was plain that this 
velvet-coated individual had considerable 
authority over them. 

Pause a moment, now, and conjure up 
the situation: 1 in the coble with this 
curious trio. 

Puffing a long black cigar, the velvet- 
coated individual looks me up and down 
with an intensity of gaze that sets me 
squirming and flushing : then out he shoots 
the tapering index finger of his right hand, 
as if he meant to stab me in the breast with 
it, and, says he, in the softest and silkiest 
tones you can imagine—"'' Master the Honour. 
able Rorve Honaleyn McFoy, I presume r 

" Y.yes, sir," I stammered, not a little 
fri (“ frightened " I was going to write, 
but that’s not a word for a McFoy to use) 
not a little disconcerted by this form of ad- 
dress, and the fact of his having my name 
во full and pat. Гю Rorie McFoy, and 
this is my coble.” 

" Precisely,” says he, taking off his 
Panama with his left hand, and giv ing me 
в jerky sort of bow. This is your coble, 
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honourable sir, as you are pleased to remark. 
Allow me to inform you that we ship- 
wrecked mariners intend borrowing it for 
a few days." 

Though plainly a foreigner, he spoke in 
faultless English—slowly and cautiously, 
perhaps, but as ооо] as you please. 1 stared. 
His face told me nothing: it was a mask ; 
but I couldn't help thinking Was the man 
fooling me and laughing up his sleeve?“ 
What could be the motive of this exag- 
gerated respect for my person ?—I, a lad 
of fifteen, treated with ali the ceremony of 
з grown тап—1, a perfect scarecrow in 
Colin Gabbart's old work-a-day breeches! 
And my interlocutor, mind you, some one 
of importance: some one of im portunce 
there could be no gainsaying that. 

I couldn’t for the life of me help showing 
uneasiness at his pointed finger, which he 
still held lance-like at my breast. It was 
an exceptionally long and thin finger, taper- 
ing sharply at the point, and tipped with a 
glistening filbert.shaped nail. 

Think of а captured butterfly's sensations 
when about to be pierced by the pin of an 
entomologist, and you'll realise what I 
felt as 1 cowered there under that man’s 
diabolical finger. 

What a gawky fool I must have looked, 
to be sure !—but all at once I was brought 
to" with a start. 

* Make your kow-tow to his Excellency the 
Senor de Silva, you blank limejuicer 1 

The above extraordinary remark, exactly 
вз I have written it, came from the copper- 
coloured youth Hot Stuff. It was directed 
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M EANWHILE а conclave of assistant-masters 
had been also discussing the situation. 

“ What do you think of it, Travers?“ said 
one of the House Masters. 

"It is certainly very odd! The Sixth 
Form. though to be sure they have little 
liking for Lowe, who has contrived to annoy 
them all along, would certainly have ferreted 
out the truth by now, if they could, for the 
credit of the school and their own waning 
reputation, especially as they well know that 
the Head will not budge an inch from the 
position he has taken. 

* What have they reported ? " 

* That they have questioned every boy, 
and that they are fully persuaded that no one 
knows anything about it." 

* Might it not be the work of an out- 
sider ? " 

“ Certainly, and indeed many things point 
to such а conclusion. Such а wanton act 
could hardly have been committed by any 
boy in broad daylight, and access to the place 
by night would be very difficult, and almost 
impossible from most of the houses. And 
who would run the risk for mere bravado or 
petty spite?“ 

“ Quite so; but an outsider implies insti- 
gation from within, and the connivance and 
co-operation of some one or more in the 
school, and the Sixth assert their belief that 
the school is entirely innocent of any com- 
plicity whatsoever." 

“ They seem strangely positive; but the 
fact remains that the thing has been done by 
some one — we can't get away from that, and 
it will be most unsatisfactory if something 
is not done to clear up the matter." 
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at me, and it stung like a slap in the face, 
I can tell you! 

Dioul ! This outlandish bit of nakedness 
address such & remark to ME, in such 
forcible Yankee-English, and in my own 
coble! This outlandish heathen insult the 
blood of the McFoys ! 

Oeigh 1 My dander shot up on the instant. 
I forgot even the pointed finger for the 
moment. Nemo me impune lacessit! I 
doubled up my fists and launched myself 
at that copper-coloured rapscallion, literally 
“ seeing red.“ 

It doesn't, you know, take much to send 
& McFoy into а boiling rage. Sudden heats 
of this kind have always been characteristic 
of our family. For generations it has been 
noted that we of the true breed had а vein 
in the middle of our foreheads which swells 
up when we get into a violent passion, and 
rival clans have had reason, time and again, 
to 'ware that danger-signal. I daresay the 
vein was showing up quite as prominently 
as usual as I made full-tilt at Hot Stuff. 
I’m as meek as milk and buns as a rule, 
but—— ! 

I plainly startled the fellow. He dropped 
his oar and sprang back with & low cry. 
toppling head over heels into the water in 
the Guillemot's wake. 

Next thing I was conscious of was strug- 
ling in the arms of the Englishman who 
called himself Charlie Billups. 

Now. now, you outrageous little demon.“ 
he growled, hugging me tight, this won't 
do! Be easy, bless you, or you're in for a 


taste of a rope's end, you young warmint.“ 
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SCHOOL STORY 
By Rev. J. HUDSON, M.A 


PART II. 


* Have you anything to suggest? 

“Well, the deed is so extraordinarily 
daring that it seems not unrcasonable to 
suppose that the crank who carried it out 
once, might be tempted to repeat it at an 
early opportunity, and we have got to catch 
him. I propose that we sit up and watch 
the place, say, for a week. They would not 
attempt it before 11 P.M., and it is light at 
three in the morning. Suppose we divide 
watches, Andrews and Robinson taking the 
first from eleven to one, Travers and 1 from 
one to three. Then another four do the 
same to-morrow night, and we will come on 
again on Friday. It seems the only thing.” 

It was not а very cheerful prospect, but all 
assented readily enough to the proposition. 

As soon, therefore, as lights were extin- 
guished in the dormitories, the first pair of 
watchers took up their position in & con- 
venient shrubbery, well screened from sight, 
but in full view of Mr. Lowe's enclosure, 
and commanding every approach to it. 

It was weary work, as they dared not 
smoke and could only converse in low 
whispers. 

Nothing rewarded their vigil, and they 
were mighty glad when Travers and Westcott 
came punctually at one o'clock to relieve 
them. 

But the second sentry was destined to be 
short. The two masters had barely been at 
their post a quarter of an hour, when a door 
in the sanatorium which abutted on the ill- 
fated garden, and which everyone had for- 
gotten in their speculations, was heard to 
creak softly. | 

It was а one-storey building, and never 
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But he needn’t have spoken, for I was 
gazing passively over his shoulder at Hot 
stuff. 

The copper-coloured youth was in diffi- 
cultics. Falling with a resounding plash 
into water a good few fathoms deep, he 
had come to the surface at once, striking 
out in the manner born, but he was 
now either entangled in weeds or suffer. 
ing from а severe spasm of swimmer’s 
cramp. 

Let me ро!" I panted. Let me go, 
can't you? He's drowning!” 

Billups, who had his back to Hot Stuff, 
loosed me in surprise, and I took a clean 
header over the Guillemots side into the 
Bea, rising within arm's reach of the naked 


My intention, of course, was to save the 
fellow from what I took to be a grave peril. 
Ergo, you can imagine my amazement when 
he met me with a snap of his horrible scarlet 
teeth and а most forbidding scowl Not 
only that, but as I flung out an arm to help 
him he seemed to pull himself together, 
and, before I could avoid him, he shot along- 
Side me with an ugly-looking knife in his 
hand, treading water, and made & vicious 
lunge at me with the thing! 

Where he produced that knife from I 
can't say. It was a mystery to me at the 
moment, and & mystery it has remained 
ever since. But the plain truth of the matter 
is, he lunged out at me with a snarl, giving 
me as nasty a slash on the right forearm as 
one could well wish to have. 


(To be continued.) 
NA 
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occupied at all save in cases of illness, which 
had been of rare occurrence during the 
present term. 

Presently & white figure came stealthily 
and silently towards them. 

It was а weird object, and might well have 
been taken for a ghost. Both masters felt a 
momentary attack of nerves, when suddenly 
a loud sneeze on the night air recalled them 
to themselves. 

“Well! I never heard of a ghost sneezing 
before," said Mr. Westcott. ©“ Why. bless 
me, it’s young Poppleton! Нез always 
sneezing, and now I come to think of it, he 
was absent from my form vesterday, and I 
heard he had a feverish chill. The young 
scamp! Now, who would ever have 
dreamed of his doing a thing like this ? ” 

" Hush!” said Travers, pale with excite- 
ment. Look at his eyes! Steady! The 
boy's walking in his sleep!“ 

And sure enough, as he drew nearer, the 
vacant stare and mechanical movement 
clearly indicated the somnambulist. 

The suggestion of Blake, which we know the 
boy had overheard, had evidently impressed 
his super-imaginative mind with some sort 
of hypnotic intluence, and his excited. brain 
had carried out in sleep the suggested action 
which had been impressed on tlie inind during 
waking hours. 

Whilst they hesitated what to do, Popple- 
ton entered the enclosure and, drawing an 
ordinary dinner-knife from the folds of his 
nightgown, commenced to slash the tops off 
the nearest plants, talking incoherently to 
himself and occasionally indulging in a weird 
laugh. 
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* We must try and get him back to bed 
without waking him—the shock might be 
dangerous." 

As the boy paused a moment in his work 
of destruction, Travers approached him, and, 
placing à quiet hand on his shoulder, gently 
pileted him in the direction of the sick- 
room. 

After what seemed an age they got him 
safely across the court, and tucked him up 
quietly in bed, and remained on guard till 
the first bell rang, when, much to his 
astonishment, they interrupted the Head- 
master in the midst of his early ablutions. 

He listened to their tale with unfeigned 
stupefaction. 

" Why, I flogged Sutton for this last 
night!“ 

“Sutton ? On what grounds ? " 

* I found a clasp-knife bearing his name 
in Mr. Lowe's garden. Itaxed him with the 
crime, and he was singularly reticent and 
obstinate. He admitted having been there, 
which is in itself а trespass, but declined to 
вау for what purpose. Asked if he knew 
anything of the damage done, he refused to 
say a word. І gave him every chance, 
I would have accepted any explanation, for 
I believe him to be an honest boy. At last 
I said, “ Do you deny your guilt ? " and he 
said No!" What could I do but punish 
him ?—and that I did severely ! " 
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He must have wanted to screen some one 
else. Well, anyhow, he is absolutely inno- 
cent, and a plucky fellow into the bargain!” 

The matter must be kept quiet for the 
present," said the Head. We must wait for 
the doctor's opinion about Poppleton before 
we say anything. I will exonerate Sutton 
(who I fancy even now will explain nothing) 
and satisfy the school." 

He therefore publicly announced the 
repeal of all penalties recently imposed. He 
explained that this was due to certain com- 
munications he had received which he was not 
at present in a position to disclose, but he 
wished it to be clearly understood that they 
were of a nature that cleared the character 
of every single boy in the school—Xevery single 
boy, he repeated with emphasis. He did not 
wish the matter discussed for the present, 
though he might allude to it again himself. 

It was а nine-days wonder, of course, but 
interest soon died out now they had got 
back their old privileges. and in view of the 
rapidly approaching end of term. 

The cricket match with their rival school 
of Barminster ended in a glorious victory for 
Breton—the old boys’ gathering was one of 
the merriest ever known, and altogether 
the proceedings of breaking-up were as satis- 
factory as could be desired. 

But, alas! for life's little ironies! The 
differences that might so easily have been 

( To be concluded.) 
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adjusted! The misunderstandings that a 
word might have set right ! 

A cloud had overshadowed the friendship 
of the two old chums. 

Sutton, of course, still believed Blake 
guiltv (though he could not explain the Head- 
master's acquittal of the whole school). 
Blake, on his part, thought Sutton strangely 
cold and suspicious—neither understood the 
other, and neither knew the true facts of the 
case. 

And so, at the term's end, they said good- 
bve politely enough, but with none of the 
old heartiness and boyish affection, and, as it 
happened, they were never to meet again. 

Blake's guardian died in the vacation, and 
it was found that he had been false to his 
trust, and had appropriated to his own use 
much of his ward's money. 

The boy would have been in sore straits 
indeed, for all his future plans were entirely 
upset : but an uncle in New Zealand, whom 
he had never seen, offered to take him and 
teach him sheep-farming. He therefore dis- 
appeared from Breton, and from Enyland ! 

Sutton stayed another two years at the 
school (though the place was never quite the 
same again without his old friend), rose to be 
Captain.“ and then took a medical degree 
at Cambridge, and after a course at Guy's 
Hospital he finally set up for himself in 
practice in à North London suburb. 
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THE AFRICANS AND THE UNION. 


Г was Saturday evening, апа all the 
ireenlawn boys were amusing them- 
selves according to their several fancies. 
The mechanically inclined ran their engines 
in the boot-room over yards and yards of 
best railway line. ingeniously winding in and 
out of the lockers, under tunnels built of 
„ and various odds and ends of 
umber.  Hackenschmidters and jiu-jitters 
tore each other's collars on the lavatory 
doormats to their hearts’ content; carpen- 
ters cut their own fingers with other people's 
chisels ; while the peaceful brigade perused 
tattered copies of borrowed ** B. O. P.“ in 
the schoolroom. 

As one master only was about the place, 
and he was one of those rare but golden 
souls who know when to use the blind eye, 
first invented at the historic scene of Copen- 
hagen, nobody ever got into much mischief. 

Greenlawn was one of those fortunate 
schools where the boys had the habit of 
looking after themselves, and did it better 
because they were expected to do it by 
themselves. Mr. Scott therefore merely 
divided his attention between listening to an 
occasional mild explosion in the **engine- 
room," and assisting to stay the bleeding 
of noses in the gym. 

Classroom No. 4 was by long custom 
monopolised by the Africans, a small society 
of boys from the Cape who lived with Mr. 
Wheeler, the headmaster, in the holidays 
as well as in term-time. The Africans kept 
much to themselves, had their own private 
language— perhaps better known as °“ slan- 
guage —and were looked upon by the 
whole school as very important people ; they 
really represented the core of Greenlawn, 
and nearly every scheme, or row, or com- 
motion, had its origin in their fertile brains. 

This evening an expression of serious 
thought was to be seen on the faces of all 
five. 


By A. DOUGLAS THORBURN. 


Collier, called Coaly for short, extending 
his arms on the mantelpiece, said in a voice 
of deepest gloom : 

* Well, you're not much in the way of 
suggestions ; everything I think of you say 
is rotten, and yet you can't think of any- 
thing yourselves, rotten or not." 

This taunting speech was met by a chorus 
of grunts from Fitz, Yams (short for Wil- 
liams), and Draper, а small round person 
troubled with a lisp. The last of the five, 
a fat. sleepy-looking boy, slowly took off 
one of his slippers with the obvious intention 
of throwing it at the occupant of the mantel- 
piece, thought better of it, and then said 
very slowly: ** As usual, we'll have to get 
Gordon to give us some ideas. Go on, Yams, 
you lazy brute, and look for him." 

G0 yourself," responded Williams. 

“ГИ thee if heth about," said Draper, 
who was always made to do the odd jobs. 

Presently he returned with a subdued- 
looking boy, who came in rather humbly and 
stood outside the circle. 

Look here. Gordon, said Collier, “ you 
know we don't have swots in here, don't 
you?” 

** Yes," replied Gordon; that's why you 
ask me." 
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* One too many for you, Coaly, came 
in chorus from the others. 
Not a bit," retorted Coaly ; though 


how he gets top of the school without it I 
don't know ; all the same, he doesn't swot 
really half as much as I do. Still. the honest 
hard-worker never gets his fair deserts in 
this world." 

„Oh, shut up.” said Fitz. You know, 
Gordon, we never send for you unless we 
want something. Ав before, you've got to 
do the thinking, and we'll work the scheme; 
but it's got to be & good one this time. No 
more of your miserable white mice in grub- 
lockers notions for us, my son," alluding to 


an earlier scheme which had not resulted 
happily to all concerned. 

" How was I to know 
Gordon. 

If you're going to explain that again 
youll get your neck wrung,” interrupted 
Fitz. Use the tons of brain which, for 
some weird reason, you've been blessed with. 
Give us your ideas and get out.” 

“ But,” said Gordon. what's the scheme? 
who's to be laid out this time?“ 

The Worm, of course ! " this from all of 
them but Draper, who whispered, ** Sh-sh ! 
Go on, yell it out! He's probably glued to 
the keyhole now. Whoth on duty, Gordon? 

„Scott.“ 

“ Oh. that's all right." was the response, 
while Fitz, who quoted poetry on all occa- 
sions, murmured softly, ** Scots wha hae wi’ 
Wallace bled,” but was promptly silenced 
with an Army and Navy Stores catalogue. 

This is the notion," said Collier. The 
Worm, having only been here six weeks, 
tries to run this show as if he were the boss 
or really somebody. Besides being the 
rottenest master we've ever had, he haan't 
touched а ball of any kind since he came, 
he can't teach at all, can't keep order, and 
puts the whole school in *extra' every 
other half. As for the Af.'s, why, he gives 
us drill every day before prayers and 
stopped all our leaves. You've got to think 
of how to pay him out." 

“Think up, Gordy, that'th a good sort," 
said Draper. 

„Go, beat the covers of thy brain and 
start a metaphor, " quoted Fitz. 

Gordon thought а moment or so and then 
said, “ Are you ready for anything? 

** Yes," from all. 

“ It ll mean а lot of dustings though ——" 

* Come on, out with it; we don't mind.” 

* Half & minute," interrupted Fitz, who 
had been scribbling on the back of an 

[envelope 
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A SPILL AT THE TURN. 


(One of the joys of bobsleighing.) 


(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper " by A. L. TUCK.) 
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envelope for some time, how would this 
do? You know the Worm is always reading 
that wretched Greek paper, the ‘ Journal 
of Hellenic Studies,’ or something; sup- 

sing we sent this up to the editor as a trans- 

tion of a newly discovered bit of Ovid ? " 
and, mounting on the table, he read out in 
his best poet’s manner the following: 


“s We've got a new master, well known as the Worm, 
Tho’ he thinks he's a man he is really a germ; 
He begins every lesson extending his dextra 
And squeaks through his nasal, “You boy go to 

extra.” 3 95 


* [ thay, that'th topping," cried Draper; 
* but do you think he'll thee it wath meant 
for him ? " 

* Probably not," drawled Line in his fat 
voice, but then that would not matter, 
'cos the paper wouldn't take it.“ 

Line posed as the possessor of a great 
knowledge of the world in general and 
newspapers in particular. 

** Come on, Gordon, let's have yours." 

Gordon coughed, looked rather sheepish, 
and rubbed his left calf with his right shin; 
then he began in a scarcely audible voice: 

“TIl start where I thought of it. You 
know how keen old Wheeler is on per cents. 
in the exams." 

* Rather'—and in week's orders, too," 
agreed Williams. 

Line added in his ponderous manner, 
* But for a weakness in the matter of per 
cents. old Wheeler would be the finest man 
on earth." 

Line's wisdom having been rewarded by 
the united efforts of the others applied to 
the various books lying handv, Gordon 
went on: “Supposing, then, you started 
& competition to see who could get least 
marks for the week in Maths. in Div. 3. 
You chaps don't care much about your 
places, and you'd manage to spoil Div. 3 
averages hopelessly. Wheeler would sce 
that the Worm was no good and turn him 
ой.” 

“ Gordy, old man, you're a опег!” 

“Thank you, Gordy!” were the com- 
ments from all over the room, and Line 
remarked with his best manner, ** Gordon, 
my son, in America you would be called а 
cracker-Jack ! " 

Gordon blushed with pleasure; never 
had the Africans deigned to show such un- 
qualified approval. 

Draper, thinking of his round and tender 
person, remarked rather sadly, “ Great 
Theotland Yard, though, won't we get thome 
thtickingth"; but all the others were de- 
lirious with delight, and—being beyond 
speech—gave themselves up to frantic 
finger- flipping. 

* But naught is good that yet may better 
be," murmured Line, and a weird look of 
joy on his face made them stop in the middle 
of granting the poet his usual reward. 

* * Silence! ye gods, and keep your tongues 
in awe '—we'll have a union." 

* A what?” 

“ A union—like the Keir-Hardie and Bell 
people. I don't know quite what it means, 
but it's got something to do with work- 
houses and railway porters. Anyhow, if 
you're а unionist, you get paid so much а 
week to make up for losing your wages. 
We'll all subscribe a penny a week to a fund. 
Gordy shall be treasurer, as he's the only 
one out of it, and everybody who gets the 
a shall get an extra threepence on grub 

ays.” 

* Line, you are hot stuff.” said Williams. 
“ This will be the best scheme ever done at 
Greenlawn. We shall make history this 
time." 

The clanging of the gong for chapel put 
ae end to their deliberations, and all hurried 
off. 


For the next three weeks all went well. 
The first week Yams easily won with four 
marks out of six hundred, Collier was second 
with sixteen, and Draper third with twenty- 
four. Yams was “ warned”? on Monday 
morning, to his great dismay, as he had 
hoped to be caned and have the honour of 
winning the first threepence. The second week 
Line and Williams tied for the first place with 
three, and to Yam’s great disgust were both 
caned on the Monday. The next day Gordon 
presented his accounts, which stood as 
follows : 


s. d. 
Week I.—Six subscriptions at Id. ° 0 6 
Week IL.—Six subscriptionsat 14. . 0 6 


| 1 0 
Two fees at 3d. € x 5 0 6 
Balance in hand $ Ж 0 6 


The third week Fitz was easily first with 
none, and won his threepence; as also did 
Coaly, who was second with two. This again 
reduced the fund to sixpence. 

Mr. Wheeler, the headmaster, was well 
aware of Fitz's peculiarity, and listened 
attentively for any mumblings; and sure 
enough between strokes one and two he 
heard him whisper ***the demon shall a 
buffet bide,'" & line which he recognised 
as taken from that term's * Marmion.” 
But he couldn't place the two lines that 
Fitz bawled as he ran down the passage 
afterwards : 


„A knock-me-lown sermon aud worthy of Burch 
Says I to my wife as we toddle from church.“ * 


Mr. Wheeler could see the funny side of 
things better than most, and he rushed off 
at once gurgling with laughter to tell it to 
his wife before he forgot it. 

Next week was the last week before the 
exams., and therefore the last week that 
the union compensation bonus could be in 
force. The Africans met on the Tuesday 
and decided that. to make the competition 
keener, the whole of the funds, which 
would then &mount to one shilling, should 
be given to the competitor who secured 
a 0 for the week, irrespective of whether 
he got “dusted or not. All the society 
was absolutely stoney-broke—contributions 
were now paid in stamps, and in two cases 
in halfpenny post-cards—and by а unani- 
mous resolution it was decided that, in 
case every one was unlucky enough to score 
& mark, the shilling should be given to 


Gordon as a reward for his magnificent 


notion. 

At 3.30 on Tuesday was the last Math. 
class of the term for Div. 3—Geometry ; 
and the Worm had given out that he would 
* test. the industry of the class by an oral 
examination on the term's work instead of 
the usual formal written test." Here was & 
chance for undying fame, as Fitz put it, 
and the Africans meant to break all previous 
records in their answers. 

The Worm mounted his platform, crossed 
his arms, settled his large splay feet, cleared 
his throat, and began. He took the class in 
sets, and found the answers of the first two 
sets fairly satisfactory. At last he came to 
set three, composed entirely of the union. 
A sort of pity for him came over Fitz: his 
poetic soul, be it confessed, had moments 
of weakness and remorse, and he somewhat 
pathetically whispered to Draper, who sat 
on his left : 

It's only a year since at College 
He put on his cap and his gown.'" 


Draper kicked back and lisped, * Dry 
up. you thupid, or he'll thuthpect thome- 
thing." 

„Now, said the Worm, division third, 
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I don’t expect much of you—the dregs ari 
dunces of the whole school. I'll just put ves 
the simplest possible questions, and pres 
be careful how you answer them, ағ Xr. 
Wheeler has told me he will adopt tis 
sternest possible measures in dealing wi: 
such wastrels as you seem to be. Now, Line. 
give me the definition of a triangle. 

„Can't,“ said Line. 

* Next." 

„Forgotten it," said Williams. 

* Next." 

* Don't know," from Collier. 

* Next." 

“A triangle ith a thquare with thre 
edgeth.“ 

** Draper, do you seriously mean that fo 
an answer?“ 

“ Yeth, thir.” 

“ Don’t say ‘yeth, thir,’ вау yes, sr, 
properly.” 

„ Yeth, thir.” 

* Now, Fitzgerald, what is a point? 

“ A point is a dot, sir!” 

“Stupid idiot ; next, correct him, Line” 

“Can't.” 

„Next.“ 

“JI think I know, sir; my aunt used t 
say that to point was rude, never that ıi 
was dotty." 

Williams, you are most impertinent 
I shall report you to the headmaster: 
you shall go to extra, as well," and tt 
Worm grew purple with rage and snappe 
out : 

“Collier, enunciation of Prop. V." 

* Oh, yer, sir. I know that, sir," withs 
superior smile. 

** бо on, then, don't grin, say it." 

“The angles at the—the—the——" 

“ Good, that's better now; at th 
base pa 

At the base of a quadrilateral trang: 
are complimentary a 

„Stand on the form ! ”—in a roar of rage. 
“ I shall report you for gross idleness. Nor. 
Fitzgerald, how would you find the altitude 
of any triangle?“ 

“Oh, easily, sir. Let me see—oh ye. 
of course, longitude of ———" 

Altitude, altitude, altitude! You're no 
doing geography." 

“Thank you, sir, thank you; a slip of tt: 
tongue." 

All the others hugged themselves wit 
glee and flipped fingers quietly under Б 
desks. Fitz polite, as they well knew, теа: 
Fitz reckless; he would produce зоте: 
very near the limit. The latitude of au 
triangle,” he went on, with his chert 
smile, “is formed by dividing the squr 
on the hypotenuse by the projection of t: 
apex on to the vertices." 

Fitz was duly given extra, told he wa 
to be reported, caned, expelled, по doub 
He didn't listen, for he was in the sevent 
heaven of delight; this su ther 
wildest dreams. But the biggest hit = 
scored by Draper. Several things helei 
him: considerable skill in composing їі 
face, his lisp, and his naturally clever. г 
impudent, expression. He was the last c 
the gang, ready to risk all if only he cox: 
go one better than the others. The Wer. 
still unsuspicious of any conspiracy. an. 
knowing him to be really clever and fond c 
geometry, said іп a despairing tone, Nor. 
Draper, you just show those ізеті” 
duffers that you're not going to Бе clas 
with them; give me the definition © 
parallel straight lines.” | 

Draper appeared to be thinking hard. Е 
was. 

„Something short—short and mad.“ hs 
been his idea. Short and mad, short ar: 
mad." Не forgot everything. the Мот 
the class, the shilling, everything in t! 
supreme effort. 
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* Now then, wake up, you know it as well 
as I do,” brought him back to reality. 

* Parallel lineth, thir, are thothe which 
make the interior and oppothite angleth,” 
he began, and stopped, hopelessly. Was he 
going to break down and do it right ? The 
others looked at him despairingly, reproach, 
vengeance, disgust, dismay, writ large on 
the faces of all. At last he had it—short and 
mad, mad and short. Parallel lineth are 
those which make the interior and oppothite 
angleth oppothite and interior.” 

The Worm rose in his wrath, glared, and 
exploded with St What he would have 
done if the tea be 
known. The whole class rose as one boy 
with а deafening roar, and rushed from the 
room, carrying Draper with them out of 
reach of the vengeance of the Worm. 

To the great surprise of the union mem- 
bers, nothing was heard from the head- 
master through all the examinations. The 
suspense was awful; the Africans imagined 
all sorts of terrors. Line remarked, “І 
expect we shall all be expelled, in which 
case I shall have to become a journalist or 
write sonnets.” Fitz, who visited an aunt of 
horrible sternness every summer, thought 
of his report with dismay; he wondered 
what his reception would be like if he sud- 
denly turned up one day at his father’s in 
Johannesburg and asked him for a humble 
post in the corn office. 

Still, as Draper and Coaly had agreed to 
keep it up through the Math. exams. the 
others were not going to be beaten, and 
their misgivings were somewhat lessened 
when Gordon pointed out to them that, 
seeing the fund was burst owing to the un- 
paralleled run on the treasury following 
the last geometry lesson, no ача of 
base gain now inspired them; glory and 
the good of the school being fon only 
motive. 

Thus encouraged, pate all went to work 
with a will and successfully spoilt the average 
of Div. 3 in arithmetic and algebra, and, as 
the paper was really rather hard and several 
of the class broke down, the result was all 
that their hearts could wish for. The whole 
gang, however—without mentioning it to 
each other—secretly worked like mad at 
their History, Latin, and French, feeling 
that they must somehow save their credit 
and the credit of the school, which was a 
real matter of concern to them all. The 
idea that this hugely emphasised the low 
mathematic averages did not occur to them, 
which was perhaps as well. Gordon thought 

of that, but did not mention it till after- 
wards, feeling that, if they thought them- 
selves so very cute, they vould give up 
asking him to help, and he would be cut off 
from the society for ever. 

On the evening of breaking-up-day—all 
the ordinary boarders had gone бош їп а 
confusion of bags and bundles and cheers 
and good-byes—the boot-boy brought a 

e to say that ‘ The headmaster 
wished the boys who still were 'anging 
about to have their tea in the study with 
im." This was a regular custom every 
term, and was usually enlivened by a free 
and easy discussion on the events of the 
term, Mr. Wheeler laying aside his usual 
seriousness and treating them as his con- 
fidential advisers, consulting them on all 
kinds of matters in a kindly and deferential 
manner. Treath uth as if we were thenthible 
people," said Draper once, and that’s 
exactly what the others felt about it. 

But this time his questions met with 
awkward answers, his little jokes and sug- 
yestions fell upon stony ground; for the 
first time the Africans were uneasy and 
afraid of him. He felt it, and, knowing how 
they stuck together, made up his mind to 
settle it once and for all. They've been up 


l had not rung was never 
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to something," he thought, and I must 
et at it; something to do with Fairhurst, 
expect." Fairhurst was the official name 
by which the Worm was known to his 
friends —that is, if he had any. 

Asking the boys to excuse him à moment 
he turned over the exam. results in his desk 
until he had extracted those of the Africans, 
and this is what he found : 


Latin French Eng. Math. 
Max. А ‚ 400 300 400 300 
Willams . . 280 248 305 31 
Line. У . 207 276 208 15 
Draper 310 204 207 12 
Fitzgerald 256 281 303 4 
Collier ; . 201 160 320 9 


Here it was! All in Division 3, and, on 
reference to the drill book, all had been in 
drill for Mr. Fairhurst with the utmost 
„ 

it by bit he worm»d it out of them, all 
except the fact that Gordon had been the 
inventor of the idea. Several times he had 
to bite his lips to keep back a laugh, and he 
was hard put to it not to smile when he 
heard of the compensation fund. But when 
Line in his solemn manner ended the story 
with “ You see, sir, you have told us so often 
that we must all work together for the good 
of the school, even at the cost of some per- 
sonal discomfort to ourselves. And we knew 
that it would never do for Greenlawn to 
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have a master like that—would let the 
school down, sir, terribly (this with the 
most serious expression)—80 we wanted to 
make it as plain as possible to you, sir, 
hoping you would see he wouldn't do "— 
the headmaster’s sense of humour was too 
strong for him, and he lay back in his chair, 
roared, and howled, and shrieked with 
laughter, gasping at intervals, Union— 
oh-h, a-h, personal discomfort—good of the 
school!“ 

At last the breath came back to his 
laugh-tortured body, and he remembered 
his duty, and thought of speaking seriously 
to them. 

“ But I say, boys," he began, this is 
the most extraordinary business I ever 
heard of," and then noticing the expression 
of enormous glee spreading round the faces 
of them all, he saw how hopeless it was to 
say anything which would meet the case. 
So he contented himself with remarking 
that he was much obliged for their kind 
efforts on behalf of the school, and ^M 70 
they would be pleased to hear that 
Fairhurst was not going to return next 
term. With that he gravely showed them 
out with the utmost courtesy, and then 
fell down in the nearest cbair and laughed 
until his sides were sore. As usual he went 
and told his wife, but she saw nothing to 
laugh at, and wanted to stop the Africans' 
jam for а week. But Mr. Wheeler refused 
to hear of that. 
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Nice for Brown. 
JACKSON (ezamining Brown's photo): Oh yes, I like it all right. It’s awfully like you, and all that, but it's 


not a pleasant picture, is it ? 
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\ INTRODUCTORY. 


| DON'T think that the 

writing of a highly 
adventurous school 
story is very much in 
my line, though, being 
a prefect of St. Anselm's, 
I have had a good many 
exciting experiences 
which might be utilised 
for the purpose ; but it 
has occurred to me that as our school has 
been specially rich in humorous episodes 
lately, chiefly owing to the originality of the 
lower forms, it would be & pity to keep all 
the fun to ourselves, and I am particularly 
anxious that the readers of my favourite 
paper should be given the first chance to 
share in а few of our more notable entertain- 
ments. 

The recent formation of а Lower School 
Entertainments Society has compensated us 
for many dreary hours in the class-room, and 
I propose, in the following notes, to devote 
my chief attention to the achievements of 
this august body ; but before doing so I think 
you might like a few particulars as to the 
arrangements made for the education of our 
juvenile entertainers and of the school which 
harbours them—one of the largest colleges 
in England. 

The “ Old School” of St. Anselm’s is not 
nearly big enough to hold all the fellows 
as boarders, and therefore the system of 
“ Houses is used. These houses are large 
boarding establishments near the school, 
which are run by the senior masters, each 
of whom gets his house according to his 
position on the school staff. For instance, 
if & house master retires, the non-house 
master who is next on the list takes over 
his house and the house is known in his 
name, such as “ Kirk's"" French's,“ 
„Martin's, etc. 

The Headmaster lives at the School House 
and has & large number of boarders. Iam a 
** Schooler.” 

Each house has its own colours (which are 
handed down to & new master), and they 
must be worn by its members on both their 
caps and straws. There are about ten 
houses, amongst which there is great 
rivalry. 

There are different rules for each house, 
but the following, which are in force at 
School House, are general among the others. 
In the summer we're up—some of us—at 
6.30, but all. even the chronic sluggards, 
have to be sufficiently awake to turn up at 
Chapel by 7 o'clock, for the service, which 
lasts a quarter of an hour. After Chapel 
comes first lesson—a dreary hungry hour 
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of * The Fourth Form Ferret," * The Cacklers! Club," 


“ Pare From а Pre бесі" Diary," etc, 


1 TYPICAL 


MERRY EVENINGS AT 


DAY IN ' SCHOOL HOUSE." 
being spent until 8.15—then 
breakfast; second lesson is held 
at various times, and work (in 
school or out) continues from 
9.15 or 9.30 to 1.15. Dinner 
1.30. 

In the afternoons, on whole 
school days, there is work 
again at various times from 


2.30 to 5.30, then tea and lock 

up" at 7.30. But that hasn't finished our 
toil, for there's preparation for Middle and 
Lower Schools from 7.45 to 9 o'clock. 
" Prep.." which is of course equivalent to 
the ordinary day school boy's homework, 
can be done out of doors by the Upper 
School and Sixth. 

In the winter all work hours are later 
throughout the day, first lesson 7.45 to 
8.30. In very cold weather first lesson 
after breakfast. Would you believe that 
most of us like very cold weather ? 

Cricket is compulsory, except by doctor's 
orders or those who rifle-shoot. Besides the 
school matches there are house matches, 
the winners being known as °“ Cock- House." 
Other games are played on half-holidays 
after * Call Over" (at 3.0) till 6.0. To 
coach the eleven and “ twenty-two ” 
there are two professionals, and on the 
* Kindergarten " ground there is another 
pro. to coach the pick of the younger boys. 

For football there are the same arrange- 
ments as at cricket, but the game is played 
only on half-holidays, after 3 o'clock. We 
have two racquet courts, four squash racquet 
courts, six fives courts, and а gymnasium, 
which is compulsory for Middle and Lower 
Schools. There are two instructors for 
gymnastics, boxing, and fencing. 

St. Anselm's is very keen also on rifle- 
shooting, the butt« being & mile from school. 
Our shooting vini. won the Public Schools 
Shield two years ago at Bisley. Then the 
school Cadet Corps should be mentioned. 
Nearly half the school are Tommies," and 
we have three field days and a week's camp at 
Aldershot. Great fun ! 

Running begins the latter half of Easter 
term. Bigside runs are from six to 
eight miles, and smaller runs two to four 
miles. 

Space is too short for me to tell you all 
about the Swimming Bath, Carpenter’s 
Shop, Large Library and Reading Room, 
Museum, Aviary, and New Speech Room, 
and it’s hardly necessary, for you or your 
pater can always get a nicely illustrated 
School Prospectus containing photos of all 
the buildings, and of the distinguished 
scholars with their best clothes on and their 
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hair nicely brushed. But I think the 
few facts I’ve given will help you to 
understand a little of the working of 
“ Ann’s.” Just one final word about 
the prefects and fags. 
the Sixth Form, and also certain 
boys selected by the house masters, are 
prefects. Their duties are to keep order 
generaly in the house and dormitories. 
occupy one of those exalted posts, and 
it is rapidly turning my hair grey. 

All the Lower School are fags. They 
are divided up amongst the prefects 
' according to their number. Their duties 

are to light fires in the prefects' studies 
during the winter, dust studies, and do 
any general fagging required, such as 
carrying notes, running into town, and 
shopping. 

But all these details sound distinctly 
cold and machine-like when given in 
this matter-of-fact unvarnished form, 
and I think it may give you a more 
vivid idea of our life at school here if 
I describe to you a typical winter day's 
programme. 

Here, then, is a time-table which I 
jotted down yesterday. I loathe time- 
tables, but I hope you won't think this 
uninteresting, and I find it the most 
convenient form in which to chronicle 
the day's events : 

7 o’clock.—Awakened from a dream. 
I was kicking a goal, and being lifted 
shoulder-high by admiring spectators. 
Find, when I’ve sorted myself out and 
regained my senses, that I’ve been 

pushed out of bed on to the floor by young 
reprobates whom I’m supposed to control. 
After untwisting the counterpane from my 
face I try to discover culprit. 

7.5.—Still trying. All those awake look 
distressingly innocent. Have pulled Jack- 
son Minor’s nose, smacked Burton’s head, 
and helped Tilling across to his washstand 
with my foot—on suspicion. Tilling makes 
a frantic attempt to fall against washstand 
and pull over water-jug. Only successful 
in smashing lid of soap-dish. Promised to 
report him to Head. 

7.10.—Awakened the last of the sluggards, 
and started to dress, meanwhile watching 
warily to see that none of my grubby band 
jibs at cold water and soap. 

7.11.—Catch Jepson pushing article down 
ventilator. Article is Curtice's chest-pro- 
tector. Rescue it; find an old tie and cap 
also. Jepson is given fifty lines for each 
article. 

7.12.—Draw attention to week-old high. 
water mark on Perkins's neck. Insist on 
vigorous use of soap. Ineffective until 
applied to neck with & tooth-brush. 

7.14.—High-water mark yields to scrub- 
bing. Tooth-brush moulting under the 
strain. 

7.15.—Watch Burton pocketing soap so 
that he can excuse himself from washing. 
Make him wash down to the waist and clean 
his teeth. Realistic imitation of catching 
fatal chill by Burton. Threatened with 
vengeance and the retribution of Burton’s 
father. Give Burton fifty lines—and another 
fifty in honour of his father. 

7.18.—Catch Billings indignantly splashing 
young Godfrey, who is quite nicely dressed. 
Godfrey’s clean collar spoiled. Give 
Billings 100 lines. Silence mutinous con- 
versation comparing dormitory tempera- 
ture to that encountered by Cook and 
Peary in their recent journeys to the North 
Pole, and by Shackleton in his dash for the 
South. 

7.20.— Harding tries to prove the muti- 
neers' case by showing that his sponge is 
frozen stiff. Have just seen him pull it in 
from the window-sill, where he must have 
placed it last night. As punishment for 
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deep-laid plot make him wash with frozen 
sponge. 

7.23.— Harding wallowing in martyrdom 
and a chafed face. Time to get my little 
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cherubs off to Chapel, but Billings has lost 
his collar, Miles his stud, and Burton cannot 
find his left sock. Send the main body down, 
give the laggerds 100 lines 
each—Burton now has 200 
—and assist in the search. 
Eventually find that Burton 
has put two socks on the 
right foot; Miles, after 
being shaken vigorously, 
feels the stud travelling 
down his leg, and Bil- 
lings discovers collar in 
his sponge bag. Only 
just get in to Chapel 
as door closes. 
7.45.—Leave 
Chapel, accom- 
panying my 
contingent to 
Dining 
‚ Hall. Take 
end seat 
at long 
table. 


Dsg ` 


7.50.—Silence din, and, to avoid envious 
glances at my bloater paste, keep it behind 
sugar basin. Have ordered two eggs. 
.55.—Eggs arrive. Pearson Minor look- 
ing so terribly like starving bloodhound, feel 


WRIGHTS EGG WRONG. 
ITS EFFECT ON THE LOWER 


compelled to give him egg. Pearson, in 


reaching for same, upsets Wood’s coffee. 
Wood howls as hot coffee reaches his trousers, 
and promptly digs fork into Pearson’s leg. 


*5.14. High-water mark yields to scrubbing.” 


8.0.—Pearson and Wood torn asunder. 
200 lines each. Wood sent up to change 
trousers. Egg taken from Pearson and 
transferred to Wright. 
8.1.—Great commotion near Wright. 
Ostentatious displays of handkerchiefs and 
imitations of fainting. Wright's egg wrong. 
8.2.—Apologies to Wright. Offer bloater 
paste. Refused. Make secret note of sar- 
castic gigglers, and snub Wright’s friends who 
make significant references to sulphuretted 
hydrogen as a breakfast dainty, and the 
necessity for better ventilation in the Dining 
Hall. 
8.8.—Riddell Minor, who claims to be 
Champion Bread-Flicker of the Lower School, 
attempts to increase his reputation. Sends 
a piece of sharp crust whizzing across the 
table towards Parsons, who is drinking his 
third cup of coffee. Wonderful shot. Hits 
Parsons on nose. Victim drops coffee cup. 
Table converted into pigsty. Promise 
Master Riddell report to Head and a record 
thrashing. 
8.10.—Stop Vernon giving his popular 
imitation of a drum and fife band, pro- 
duced by whistling through teeth and rapping 
knuckles and fingers on table, and silence 
Wright, who has been making his fork go 
" ping " repeatedly. Threaten Wright to 
let loose another 
egg at him. 
тз; Wright's friends 
=з refuse to laugh. 
Dull clods. 
8.15.—0Off to 
first school. To 
N digest breakfast 
and calm trou- 
bled spirit, am 
given Homer to 


translate. Re- 
белс. sult unsatis- 
factory. 


8.45.—Continue day's work. Shall not 
detail lessons which followed till 11, in the 
course of which I manage to acquire masses of 
information concerning such useful branches 
of industry as Latin, Trigonometry, Euclid, 
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and English Verse. Rather regret that 
prefecta can't skylark like Kindergarten 
kids. 

11.0.—'' Break," which leaves us free to 


amuse ourselves for half an hour. I seek 
entertainment in my study by teaching my 
new fag, young Simpson, how to lay and 
light а fire. Master Simpson, after one or 
two failures, will probably manage without 
filling my den with smoke. So far his efforts 
are only tragic, and they become worse 
when he begins to flick duster wildly about 
in his endeavour to rid the room of particles 
of burnt paper and soot. 


Made to sing Annie Rooney.“ 


11.10-11.20. — Simpson, the World's Worst 
Fag, flushed with the triumph of getting the 
fire to burn at last, after thoroughly dusting 
my mantelpiece with the loss of only one 
ornament, waxes communicative. 

11.25.—I gradually become aware that 
the menial duties in my den are performed 
by a person of eminence. Simpson is a 
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member of the Committee of the Lower 
School Entertainments Society, and, as he 
wishes to do something to compensate me for 
my broken vase, he asks if I would care 
to attend one of the meetings or entertain- 
ments, held in our Junior Common Room, 
bv special permission, every alternate 
Wednesday. 

11.25-30.—'* Well," says Mr. Simpson, in 
reply to my anxious inquiries, ''the fort- 
nightly meetings are sometimes concerts, 
sometimes lectures or lighter entertain- 
ments—just anything that the Committee 
could arrange." Once I have the Com- 
mittee's approval I shall probably be allowed 
to attend any of the meetings as а Distin- 
guished Stranger. 

11.30-1 o'clock. — Having duly acknow- 
ledged Master Simpson's compliments, we 
Separate to our respective class- rooms, 
where we again spend two hours wrestling 
with the Modern School curriculum. While 
the Lower School are learning, by heart, to 
recite * Dungeness, Beachy Head, Selsea 
Bill, St. Catharine's Point, and the Needles.“ 
or to decline Mensa and inquire in French 
for “ The pen of my grandfather’s aunt," 
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we are busy concocting noisome smells in 
the Laboratory and listening to the Head on 
Political Economy. 

l o'clock to 1.45.— Dinner after that 
footer, as it’s a half- holiday. Had it been 
an ordinary work-day we should have had 
another two hours' school and a further 
break for recreation until prep., but 
there are matches to-day, and the youths 
whose table I superintend are too busy in 
discussion ав to their chances of distinction 
to misbehave themselves as badly as usual. 

1.45 onwards.—Dress for footer, and 
** Call over" before we leave for the ground. 
The first team beats Churton Hall four goals 
and а try to nil, and then we go home jubi- 
lantly to tea and prep." 

9.40.—I enter dormitory and am nearly 
floored by article apparently shot from а 
cannon. Burton again—evidently anxious 
to collect more lines. He apologises and 
explains that he was showing how the goal 
which Perkins muffed should have been 
kicked. Perkins protests. Burton has used 
young Godfrey’s hat-box for his perform- 
ance. 

9.50.—Loud wails from Godfrey. Com- 
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plains that the whole dormitory have been 
ragging him and that he has been made 
to sing Annie Rooney," and to swallow 
half a dishful of soap and water, poured 
down his throat because he prefers fossil. 
hunting to footer. The dormitory protest 
that Master Godfrey is several kinds of 
scug, who ought to be hoofed out of School 
House because he does nothing to help the 
Junior Clubs. 

9.55. —Remind Master Godfrey that footer 
is compulsory throughout school unless by 
doctor's orders, and he'd better take his 
punishment Шке а man or report to the 
Head. 

10.0. —Godfrey hops into bed—and springs 
out again. His foot has encountered a large 
brick, which, on inspection, is found to have 
paper pasted on it bearing inscription : 
* Specimen early Babylonian clay tablet, 
unearthed by Scug Godfrey, Esq., author of 
* Fossils v. Footer, from Brickfield, near 
St. Anselm’s.”’ 

10.5. —Hurl brick out of window and turn 
last light out as House Master's footsteps 
come towards our door. 

( To be continued.) 
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A CYCLOIDAL PEN, AND How To MAKE Ir. 


Tue rod already described, which carries 

the pen, is quite a separate part of the 
machine, and is not fastened to it in any 
way, simply resting at one end in one of 
these holes in the pulley while the other end 
is supported in the wire rest р (fig. 10). 

It should be of stout iron wire, not less 
than zî, in. thick by 12} in. long. See that 
it is perfectly straight, and then bend one 
end down at a right-angle for 1 in. and the 
other end upwards } in., as at a B (fig. 14). 
Round off the end 4 to a smooth blunt 
point, so that it will just fit the small holes 
їр the pulley wheel easily, but without shake. 


To this rod is attached a clamp or piece of 
wood ł in. wide by 23 in. long: round off 
the ends and drill а small hole through the 
side and make a saw-cut from the end past 
the hole, then fit a small brass screw р, also 
shown in side view at F. 

It can then be pushed on to the rod, and 
а turn of the screw will hold it firmly in place 
at any point, so that you can easily shift 
its position along the wire rod as required 
for adjustment, or alteration of pattern. A 
small round-headed screw and washer E G 
ате also required to hold the sliding bar A 
(fig. 15). 


By H. F. HOBDEN. 


PART IL 
This carries the penbolder B. The bar A 
is 5 in. long by { in. wide, and has an eighth 
of an inch slot, c, cut in it 22 in. long; round 


F1G. 15. 


off the end р until it is quite circular, with 
a diameter of 1 in. or so—a piece of American 


elm, or white board, will do nicely for this, 
апа the penholder B, which is 24 in. long 
from E to F, half an inch wide, and } in. deep. 


About ğ in. from the end drill a 1 in. hole 
right through the side H to take the end D 
of the slide bar; also drill a smaller hole 
below it, and make a saw-cut down to that 
and put in a clamping screw Е. 

A circular piece of thin zinc or other 
metal, а piece of small brass tube will do 
very well, is then hammered into the wood 
at end F, which is then trimmed up with a 
pue and it forms а very good pen- 

older for any ordinary nib, which should 
be preferably a fine one. The rod with the 
clamp, slide bar, and penholder fixed in 
position is shown in fig. 16. This arrange- 
ment, you can easily see, allows of very great 
variety of position with respect to the pulley 
wheel and the paper on the turntable. 


B c А 
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Fic. 17. 


First the clamp 4 can be shifted along 
the rod, and then the slide bar в may be 
adjusted to any required angle, and the pen 
С can be raised or lowered во that it marks 
freely and moves easily over the paper. 

Any kind of paper with & smooth even 
surface can be used ; ordinary note-paper is 
very suitable, if cut up into pieces about 
43 in. square. 

They are attached to the surface of the turn- 
table by a couple of ordinary drawing- pins, 
or you can fix on two spring wire clamps 
(fig. 17). They are made of thin steel piano 
wire bent to the form shown in side view c 
and top view D. They are attached to the 
turntable near the edge by small screws c, 
round which they аге wound, the end B, 
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being flat on the wood, while the end a is 
pointed, and in use you simply raise the end 
A Blightly and pass the paper under the 
spring down 


point and let go, when it wi 
апа hold it firmly. 


Pra. 18. 


Having made all the portions quite satis- 
factorily, you must now attach the driving 
wheel and turntable to the base board by 
their central screws, first placing а thin 
metal washer under each to prevent friction 
against the base board when they revolve. 


ко. 19. 


The position of central screw for the 
driving wheel should be on the central line 
А A (fig. 4) and 32 in. to the right of B B, 
while that for the turntable is 1} in. to the 
left of BB. Use a little blacklead when fixing 
these on, as I mentioned previously, and see 
that they turn freely without undue friction. 


== - + 
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The pulley (fig. 13) being also in position 
on the slide bar, you can now place a driving 


belt round the three pulley wheels ; & р 


of strong, soft string will do very well for 
this, but it should be thoroughly well 
stretched first. Either splice the ends 
together or whip them carefully for half an 


(3 


inch with fine cotton; but do not join the 
ends by a knot, ac it would cause the wheels 
to run unevenly. 

Make it of such a length that when round 
the grooves of the largest diameter, with the 
slide bar (fig. 6) right in, it will go on easily; 
then by pressing out the slide bar slightly it 
will tighten up the cord sufficiently to drive 
all the wheels without any slip. 

Then clamp the slide bar in position and 
turn the handle of driving wheel and notice 
if they all work freely. Fig. 18 shows the 
driving band in place round the three wheels. 
Now place а piece of paper in position on 
the turntable and take the rod, with the pen 
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instance, produce a three-sided figure if the 
ratio of gear is 3 to 1, and an infinite variety 
of alterations can be made by means of the 
driving belt, and the throw, or oscillations 
of the pen by means of the small wheel, as 
well as by the position of the pen on the paper. 

The diameter of the pulley wheel oscil- 
lating the pen not being an exact multiple 
of that of the turntable has the effect of 
bringing the pen after а complete revolution 
of the wheel slightly in advance of the pre- 
vious figure, which continues until a com- 
plete circular design is formed, making a 
very ornamental pattern. 

The endless variety of design obtainable 


The Pen at Work. 


attached, and place it in the rest with the 
inner end in one of the holes in the pulley 
wheel. Turn the handle and notice the move- 
ment of the pen; if it works beyond the 
edge of the paper adjust it sufficiently by 
the various means provided until its travel 
is confined to the desired limit. 

Then, having an ink bottle handy, dip the 
pen in and place it again on the machine and 
turn the handle. 

Note the peculiar curved line the pen 
makes, which is repeated regularly until a 
complete circle of lines has been made of 
great beauty. 

The size of the pulley a (fig. 18) in relation 
to that of the turntable B influences the 
form of design very greatly ; you will, for 


by this little instrument is really surprising, 
as you will find after a little practice wit it. 
For instance, take the pattern shown in 
fig. 19, and notice the difference from that of 
fip. 20; these two are made by exactly the 
same combination of gear, the alteration 
in design being effected simply by shifting 
the position of the pen with relation to the 
sheet of paper, and not by any alteration of 
gear wheels. Unfortunately, many of the 
most beautiful and complicated designs 
would not reproduce well in print, so I am 
unable to show them here, and I merely give 
this as an illustration of the scope of the 
machine, which I think will be found a 
constant source of amusement to all who 
take the trouble to make it. 
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A PARDONABLE MISTAKE.— Drain by CHARLES CROMBIE.) 
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give it to his father 


qe 


* Oh, Reggie, don't give it to hin 


Price One Penny. 
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The Greyhound of the Skies: 


HE next morning London overhead was 
dotted with airships of almost eve 

conceivable form and design; they rose, fell, 
wobbled, and circled like uncouth birds. 
There were so many of them and some во 
badly under control that accidents were 

infully common, and nearly thirty hapless 
individuals were dashed to death on the roofs 
and pavements of the City. Bands played 
in the air, and on the roof-gardens attached 
to some of the larger hotels. Aerial England 
was en /éte to welcome the Condor.” Noone 
doubted that the wonderful “ ship ” would 
fulfil the pledge its navigators had given. 

The time of its arrival could only be 

essed at. At the Hotel Cecil the telephone 

ells had been going ever since midnight. 
The question was nearly always the 
same: Has the Condor breakfast been 
ordered? and the answer was, Yes; it 
will be ready on the stroke of eleven-thirty, 
&nd we are assured that all the expected 
guests will be here to eat it." The hotel 
itself was full to overflowing ; its hundreds 
of beds might have been let a hundred times 
over. Men—even women—snatched a little 
sleep on couches, chairs, and in baths, any- 
how and anywhere so that they might be in 
touch with the wonderful airship and its still 
more wonderful crew. The Evening Star 
had announced that morning in a special sheet 
that the Condor would land in the hotel 
courtyard, and would come down from the 
clouds without disturbing a sparrow cheep- 
ing " under the eaves. 

By eight o'clock every window facing the 
courtyard was crammed with people, and а 
force of one hundred and fifty police guarded 
the Strand entrance and allowed no one to 
go out or in. The roofs in the Strand and 
along the Embankment and Northumber. 
land Avenue were black with clinging figures 
who risked а slippery foothold in ‘the hope 
that the Condor" would pass near them. 
All men’s eyes ached with glaring into the 
western sky. 

There were the usual false alarms, plenty 
of cries of ‘‘ Here she is! " but the knowing 
ones were not deceived by the kite- like 
aeroplanes that dodged each other between 
Charing Cross and Hyde Park. There was 
no canvas about the Condor," no sail.lixe 
appendages, and those who had seen the 
photograph in the paper looked for a thing 
shaped like a backless shark, with pro- 
truding snout, '' screw tail. and screw 
balancing fins on either side; the dorsal 
fin was represented by а tent-like structure 
of specially toughened and oiled silk, and 
was the roof of the cabin and store room of 
the ship. The hull was of Midgely alloy of 
nickel, aluminium, and а secret substance 
that gave intense hardness. The * Condor " 
was & tiny war machine and not a toy. 

At seventeen minutes past ten а keen-eyed 
sentinel on the roof of the Cecil descried a 
black speck away in the sky almost directly 
overhead ; the object was about a mile above 
the street, and looked at the distance like the 
elongated body of a bird with folded wings. 
It began to descend swiftly, growing instantly 
larger and larger. Other eyes espied it, and a 
roar of cheering went up. '' The ' Condor!’ 
The ‘Condor’!’’ The crowd swayed like 
& sca, and the weaker ones were crushed 
against walls and doorways; whilst men’s 
eyes were strained aloft, nimble fingers 
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in & hundred places emptied the pockets 
of their neighbours. The roar of voices 
grew louder and louder, and the swaying 
&nd pushing and struggling of the dense 
throngs more violent and dangerous. 

The outline of the shark-shaped airship 
was now distinctly visible. How rapidly 
it descended! Women at the windows 
screamed out that the swiftly dropping 
thing would crash down upon the upturned 
mass of faces below. But just before it got 
to the entangling mass of overhead wires 
it ceased to fall and shot along the length 
of the Strand as far as the Law Courts; 
then it turned south, skimmed above the 
river, circled round thc Clock Tower of the 
Houses of Parliament, dashed up Whitehall 
and over the roof о: the War Office, and then 
poised itself lil:> a hawk above the courtyard 
of the “ Cecil.” 

The cheering was awful in its wild volume 
and intensity. A shower of leaflets came 
fluttering down from the Condor,“ and 
eager hands snatched them from the air as 
they fell. They were from New York, and 
chronicled the arrival of the English airship 
barely twenty-four hours before. It was 
stupendous. And men breathed heavily with 
excitement. 

How beautifully still the Condor " was! 
The balancing fin screws revolved 
smoothly, and the ship was at тез as though 
anchored to the air. А man was peering 
over the side, looking down into the hotel 
courtyard. Не signalled with his hands, 
a lever was moved, and the Condor” 
deecended as easily as an alighting bird and 
almost as silently ; indeed, the silence of the 
wonderful airship was one of the many 
uncanny things about it. А  massed 
thousand thousand people were shouting 
below, but from the Condor came not a 
single word. Two or three times, as the ship 
hovered above them, the frantic crowds had 
fallen to a magic silence; the crew of the 
“ Condor said nothing. | 

Men's eyes came down to earth again. 
A rush was made for the archway opening 
on to the Strand, and & mob tried to storm 
the hotel from the Embankment. All were 
eager to see the Condor and its crew at 
close quarters. But the police were in force, 
and equally determined that nothing of the 
sort would be allowed. Batons and hose 
pipes that discharged Niagaras of water 
drove the mob back. Some one raised the 
cry of " Hyde Park! The ‘Condor’ is 
going there presently!” The crowds 
believed, took up the cry, and tens of 
thousands streamed off westwards. 

The Condor lay in the courtyard of the 
hotel. Immediately & bodyguard of stout 
fellows in the pay of the Evening Star" 
surrounded it, and no one was allowed to 
approach within six feet. The thousands 
that thronged the windows and the sides of 
the court could gaze and yet learn nothing 
of the secret of its construction. The 
manager of the hotel had given warning to 
the promoters of the American trip that 
half his rooms had been taken by forcigners, 
во it was well known that spies abounded ; 
detectives were plentiful also. 

The déjeuner was a quiet affair. There 
were but two toasts, ' The King" and 
" National prosperity," the latter coupled 
with the name of the ** Condor's " inventor, 


and the proposer declared the two to be 
inseparable. A pale strong.jawed man 
replied, and the crowd shouted its acclama- 
tions. The reply was pure spoof, as Gimson 
sat silent ; it was not thought advisable that 
every eye and camera should make a note 
of his features. Not a word was said to the 
waiting crowd ; they expected a jingo speech 
with plenty of Rule, Britannia! Britannia 
rules the skies!" and so forth; they got 
nothing of the sort, and felt angry. A pile 
of letters and telegrams for the Condor’s ”’ 
constructor lay on the table, but a clerk 
swept them into a handbag unopened. 
Gimson's identity remained a secret, and 
his name had never been divulged in the 
columns of the paper. 

When the proceedings were obviously 
nearing an end, Jack Hardman stepped 
down into the courtyard and climbed into 
the airship. He motioned the guardians 
to stand aside. The engine was started, 
the ship ran about five yards along the 
ground, and then rose swiltly into the air. 
No one expected such à maneuvre, and be- 
fore the onlookers had recovered from their 
momentary astonishment the Condor 
had disappeared above the roof. The 
incident was not relished by the foreigners— 
mostly agents of Continental syndicates— 
and they showed their disapproval by an 
angry demonstration. The police quieted 
this pretty sharply, and made some of the 
silk-hatted demonstrators look rather foolish. 
Cheers from the crowd outside, and а roar 
of sound that ran westwards, told the 
direction that the Condor had taken. 

The ship manœuvred over Hyde Park for 
& while, rained down imitation bombs upon 
the magazine to show what it could do if 
necessary, then soared skyward until it 
became a mere speck, disappearing in a 
north-westerly direction. The crowd hung 
about for a while until notice was officially 
given that the Condor" would not be 
seen again in London that day. Messages 
were flashed in all directions, and motor 
cars scoured the country making inquiries. 
Men searched the heavens with telescopes 
as though looking for a new comet in day- 
light, but none espied the swiftly moving 
airship. The sudden and complete dis- 
appearance and escape from the closest 
search impressed the public most profoundly. 
The whole business was magically wonderful. 

( Го be continued.) 
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Ws & contemptuous shrug of his shoul- 

ders Captain Makepeace had dismissed 
Giles from his mind. That a brave father 
should beget so craven a son made him more 
ап object of pity than of blame, and, after 
all such things were not so uncommon. 
As Merton had said, if all men were soldiers 
there would be no one to reap the corn or 
herd the cattle. 

So Captain Makepeace had no suspicion 
that the sudden disappearance of Giles had 
to do with aught save the duties of the farm, 
even if it had been hastened by a timid 
yokel's fear of а troop of armed men. 

But had he known Giles better he had not 
finished his supper in so leisurely a fashion, 
and neither his troopers rested so com- 
fortably, their hearts uplifted because they 
had lighted upon such hospitable cheer in & 
country where they had expected to find 
none save enemies. There was no need 
to seek here for the proofs of loyalty to the 
Parliament. The name of Sergeant Reuben 
Merton was good security for himself and for 
his household. 

On one point Captain Makepeace and Giles 
were in accord, since both regarded the 
former's visit as а piece of good fortune, 
albeit for vastly different reasons. То 
Captain Makepeace it meant a good night's 
lodging, if nothing more; to Giles it meant 
the whole world of unsatisfied ambition. 
Now at last his opportunity had come. 

He bided his time, and when he could do 
so unobserved he hurried from the room. 
He had heard enough to assure him that the 
person in pursuit of whom Captain Make- 
peace and his troopers had come was none 
other than the merry gentleman whom һе 
had speeded on his journey to Boscobel 
House. That being so, the King—for it 
could be no other—was in grievous danger 
unless he should receive timely warning. 

Of Harry Quilter's fate he had scarce 
leisure to think, an4 he still had at the worst 
twenty-four hours to contrive an escape if 
Captain Makepeace’s instructions were 
seriously intended to be carried out. But 
if the King’s life were in danger, what did 
the life of a common person and one of 
doubtful loyalty matter in comparison ? 

Giles went noiselessly to the stable where 
his horse was and quickly saddled and 
bridled him. Then, tying a bunch of hay 
under each hoof so as to deaden the sound, 
he led him out into the yard. | 

Without the gate he could hear the 
murmur of voices and the restless champing 
of bits, where the troopers were gathered on 
the highway. That way was barred to 
Giles, so he turned toward the fields, leading 
his horse cautiously, until he was within the 
shelter of the hedge. Тһе dogs followed him 
a little way, but he whispered them an order 
to return, which they did obediently enough, 
with drooping tails. The sudden crowing 
of a wakeful cock startled Giles ; he hurried 
faster. drawing his horse after him, for as vet 
he feared to mount lest he should be observed 
by the troopers and challenged. And if he 
were he had i no good excuse to explain his 
sudden departure. Fortunately the dogs had 
not barked before they recognised him. 

When he had got a safe distance from 
Willow Dean, he leaped into the saddle and, 
putting spurs to hi: steed, rode at a full 
gallop through the fields to Boscobel House. 

A bright September day had closed in a 
пі ht of cloud and darkness, and the wind, 
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soft and sweet, blew in little gusts in the 
riders face. The thought of Boscobel and 
of his errand made his heart leap. He had 
no idea of how he should account for his 
sudden absence when he returned home. 
His way lay straight for Boscobel House, and 
nothing else mattered. At last he carried 
a welcome, a sure welcome, to the house 
whereat he himself had had many a welcome. 
Penderell would no longer look coldly upon 
him as a slothful stay-at-home. The words 
of Captain Makepeace rang in his ears: 
“ The arch-malignant has escaped and we 
are in search of him. If report speak truly 
he is not many miles from here, and un- 
attended." 

If the merry wayfarer whom he had 
carried behind him were indeed the King, 
then he was in sore danger, and Giles's help 
was worth more than if he had fought a 
hundred losing battles in the King's service ! 

A splash of rain struck his cheek and the 
darkn»ss seemed to grow thicker. Giles 
drew rein а moment, seeking to penetrate 
the darkness, for, well as he knew the country, 
it was not easy to be certain of one's way 
when the landmarks were invisible. Had 
he taken the road the journey would have 
been simple enough, but he feared the road 
lest it should be beset with troopers, as 
indeed it was. 

Now he was almost in despair, for if he 
could not find his way there was no hope for 
his enterprise. It was maddening to think 
that so simple a matter should stand in the 
way of so important an issue. Boscobel, 
Boscobel," he whispered distractedly in the 
ear of his horse, but the beast showed no 
sign that he understood, as indeed was 
natural, since he had never been nearer 
Boscobel than the gates, and then but once, 
when he had carried the double burden of 
his master and the merry stranger. 

Giles thought of turning back in hopes 
that he might discern some landmark to 
guide him, when suddenly a fugitive moon 
showed for an instant ina rift of dark cloud, 
and he found himself close by a clump of 
willows, not half a mile from Boscobel. 

With a muttered thanksgiving, for the 
sudden gleam of light to guide him could be 
no chance breaking of the cloud, Giles rode 
on again more swiftly. 

In a few minutes he had reached the 
avenue leading to Boscobel, and, dismount- 
ing, led his horse cautiously towards the 
house. The ground was covered with dead 
and dying leaves, and still about him the 
falling leaves fluttered and whispered in the 


breeze. Why had the leaves fallen so soon, 
the leaves that had been wont to gleam 
richly in the sunshine when October faded 
slowly into winter ? Was it an omen of 
calamity, portending the destruction of the 
King’s cause for ever ? 

Giles shook off these gloomy thoughts with 
an effort. Faint heart he had been called 
—was he now about to prove the words true 
when a few dying leaves on & dark night 
filled him with gloomy forebodings? His 
horse, too, seemed to be affected by strange 
terrors: he trod nervously and snifled the 
air, turning this way and that. 

At length, having come within a little 
distance of Boscobel, Giles dismounted, and, 
drawing the horse aside, fastened his bridle to 
the branch of an elm tree. 

In the darkness he could discern the great 
square red-brick building. None knew it 
better than he, with its iron-clamped oaken 
doors and narrow heavily barred windows, 
strong to resist the ravages of time as well 
as, if need be, the assaults of an enemy. 
Behind the house in deeper blackness lay a 
wood of oak trees, the glory of Boscobel and 
of the Penderells for many generations. 

Giles approached the door leading to the 
hall. All was wrapped in darkness, and 
silent. The quaint old lamp, which hung 
before the door and which used to give light 
to guide the footsteps of such as came 
through the avenue of trees, no longer shed 
any light. A ghostly and eerie silence and 
darkness hung over everything, albeit now 
and again from afar off came faintly the 
bleating of sheep on the lonely moors. 

Giles paused, wondering at it all. Had 
the Penderells left their home and fled with 
the Cavalier who had sought their hospi- 
tality ? And, if so, how would Rachel fare ? 
His heart sank again and a chill fell upon him. 

Half fearfully he crept closer to the house, 
the better to assure himself that it was 
untenanted, and, putting aside the laurel 
branches which grew thickly in front of the 
windows, he raised himself on a little pro- 
jecting ledge. Through the closely shuttered 
window came a narrow shaft of light, but 
obliquely, so that it was not apparent in 
the full view of the house. 

Half-ashamed of what he had done, and 
without seeking to discover what was within, 
Giles was turning away with the intention 
of knocking at the door and claiming admit- 
tance. But, as he turned, he was caught 
suddenly from behind, and iron fingers 


pressed his throat, whilst a voice whispered 
1 


in his ear, Spy and traitor! 
(To be continued.) 
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"Ware Hot 


OOK out, young shaver! 
or you're 


Stuff! Dive. you fool, 
dead as а door-nail 1" 

Charlie Billups roared this warning in a 
voice that quivered with excitement. It 
came а moment too late to save me the gash 
in the arm, but, having received it, I in- 
stinctively avoided a second thrust by 
flinging myself to one side; then, as Hot 
Stuff came at me again, I ducked my head, 
threw up my heels, and dived-—and aim^d 
to hit the bottom too ! 

I was down а good few seconds, and 
paddled like billy-O under water, but what 
was my dismay on reaching th; surface tc 
find my aggressor but a little way off the 
starboard quarter. 

He came at me like a mad bulla I r-se. 

The tables were turned with a vengeance ! 
If I had been in the blindest of blind furi:s 
& moment before, what was now Hot Stuff's 
condition ? While I swirled round in the 
water with all the speed I could muster, 
Bheering off and striking out frantically to 
get clear of his neighbourhood, he came 
shooting along after me like a Great Northern 
Diver, the knife clenched between his scarlet 
teeth, and deadly menace flaming from his 
malevolent eyes. Thank your stars if 
you've never seen а savage run amok ! 

" Swim for your life, younker / Swim for 
your life 1" 

No need for Charlie Billups to shout that. 
I had to swim or be killed. And I swam, 
despite my wound, for all I was worth. 

But Hot Stuff gained at every stroke. 
Though not by any means & novice in the 
water myself, that copper-coloured youth 
could have given me points in the natatorial 
art and beat me out of hand. I was plainly 
in а very tight place. He had headed me 
&way from the boat, and every moment bore 
me farther from it. His bobbing head was 
hard in my wake. Looking back, I could 
see the knife in his mouth. It was one of 
those ugly twisted things technically called 
acrease. I don't think I would have minded 
an honest, straight-bladed British snicker- 
впее во very much, but that crooked foreign 
blade gave me the shivers. 

Port your helm, younker / Sharp’s the 
word, or he has you certain 1 ? 

That was English Charlie again. Slewing 
round, I eluded my pursuer by a hair’s 
breadth, wondering madly why Billups was 
confining his part in the affair to these 
warning shouts. Why in the name of 
goodness didn’t he urge the Guillemot in my 
direction, and lend me practical assistance ? 

But I soon discovered the reason of the 
English sailor’s inaction. Catching a glimpse 
of the boat, an astonishing sight presented 
itself to my eyes. There stood the velvet- 
coated stranger amidships—(what was that 
Hot Stuff had called him? De Silva ?)— 
There stood his Excellency de Silva in the 
coble, covering Billups with a Colt’s revolver ! 
And what was this I heard in those deliberate 
tones of his? — tones whose pedantic 
formality and brutal callousness froze my 
blood: 

The first precept а scaman should learn, 
boatswain," he was saying to Billups, ''is 
that which teaches him to obey Б 
Drop your oar at once. I inform you again: 
it pleases me to let these lads fight d outrance, 
without interference on our part. The 
price of disobedience is——’”’ (he tapped the 
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revolver significantly). ''Be quiet, you 
canaille, or pay the penalty. If he escapes, 
well and good; if not ——" 

The monster! Не in the velvet coat 
would have me assassinated before his eyes, 
and not turn & hair. He would connive at 
my death at the hands of Hot Stuff. He 
would look on with the air of a connoisseur 
as I was hacked to pieces by the murderous 
crease ! 

This conviction came on me like a flash, 
as I made a last despairing effort to elude 
my pursuer. 

Verily, sharp was the word ! 

Before telling you what followed, I must 
put back a little and describe exactly where 
all this took place. 

After hauling me out of the quicksand 
near the Shag, these men had turned the 
Guillemots nose seawards, and threaded а 
tortuous passage amid the great sea rocks. 
The boat now lay in the lee of а huge dome- 
shaped mass of basalt, with numerous other 
rocks of а like description on every hand. 
We were more than а mile as the crow flies 
from Mermaid Cove, and just at that point 
where the dreaded currents run fiercest. 

Well. as I tacked once more like a hunted 
hare and made off at a tangent, I found 
myself paddling furiously round the base of a 
great sea rock whose bulk rose sheer from 
the water, smooth as the shell of an egg. 
Glancing back fearfully, I saw the young 
savage’s face, livid with rage, in my rear. 
He was now so close that he had taken the 
knife from his mouth, and held it in readiness 
preparatory to plunging it into my side. 

I had partly lost the use of my right arm. 
The salt water stung the raw flesh most 
cruelly, and it was all I could do to keep 
myself from wailing out like a great cry- 
baby at the pain of the wound. Colin's old 
unmentionables, too, retarded my progress 
so much that from the very first I had 
realised the utter hopelessness of my flight. 

Well, we must all dree our weird, and I 
could be no exception : I must dree mine. 

Hot Stuff raised his head and shoulders 
out of the water, with the crease poised high, 
and I swirled round to meet him, determined 
to close with him, weaponless though I was, 
rather than receive a dastardly thrust in 
the back. 

Behold us, then, glaring eye to eye like a 
pair of gladiators—or, if you'll honour me 
во far, think of Rorie as a pigmy Hector who, 
having been thrice chased round the walls 
of Troy, turns at last to face the death-blow 
of the pursuing Achilles. 

But this blow was never dealt. Аз I 
swung round, my teeth clenched and my 
breath coming in short, sharp pants, some- 
thing plucked me backward by the ankles 
with & violence which wrenched every joint 
in my body, and dragged me away head 
over heels through foaming water, gasping, 
choking, and beating the surface helplessly. 

I was in the grip of a mavclstroin-like 
current ! 

А case of out of the griddle into the coals, 
you'll observe ; for I was now threatened by 
ап even greater danger than before, being 
liable at any moment to & dunch against a 
mass of gneiss or granite, which impact 
would certainly batter and mash me beyond 
recognition. 

Oeigh ! 


I'm inclined to think, now that I look 
back dispassionately on this nerve-jarri 
experience, that it was Colin's much-abu 
old breeches that saved me. 

I figure out the matter thus: After the 
current first gripped and hurtled me along 
in the terrific manner indicated а few para- 
graphs back, I lost all sense of what was 
taking place. I was only conscious that I 
was as nearly dead as a live fifteen-year-old 
boy had any right to be. 

Then came а sharp ripping sound, E 
tremendous jolt, ДЕГЕ эы ыды: 
ceedings interested me no more ! 


For а few minutes, that is. When I came 
to, lo and behold, I was hanging limply 
over the face of the sea, suspended by а 
great jagged projection of timber (the ies 
like end of which was thrust through the 
slacks of Colin's nether garments), and there 
I swung, with my nose kissing the waves, 
like the sign of the Golden Fleece over the 
door of the mercer in Mateo Boyardo's play, 
“The Floating Island." 

How this had come about I leave you to 
conjecture, but, looking up and around me, 
I saw that the aforesaid “ jagged projection 
of timber " formed part and parcel of a great 
wrecked ship—that self-same schooner whose 
end we had watched from the top of 
Heathery Knowe. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE KING AND THE 
DUMPLING. 


Bv SHEILA E. BRAINE. 


HE King sat at dinner in silk coat and wig, 
The courses were many, his appetite big; 
He attacked a large dumpling, and suddenly cried, 
* How on earth did tlie apple, my lords, get inside ? 


° "Tis a puzzle in sooth, for no opening I see; 

Come, gentlemen, who will explain this to me? 
The crust is intact—'tis а crust rich and rare— 
Now, how did the apple contrive to be Шеге?” 


The courtiers smiled as they stood in a ring, 

But it wasn't their place to know more than the King ; 
So the Chancellor vowed that of puddings and fruit 
He knew next to ncthing—the rest followed suit. 


Here, send for the Cook!” And in haste the Cook 
came, 

Uncertain if praise he would get—or if blame; 

But as soon as the King put the case then in point, 


The man turned as red as an underdone joint 


A humorous knave, he was full of distress 
Because of the laughter he had to suppress : 

“ Your Majesty—ha—will vou—ha ha—please note 
It's merely like putting on—ba ha—your coat! 


“ You peel a plump apple of mellow sweet taste, 
You cover it well with a coating of paste; 

You bake it; —ha ha—-there's your apple inside, 
And it couldn't get out, Sire, what's more, if it tried! 


* Well and clearly explained, our good Cook," cried 
the King, 

"Tis odd no one thought of во simple a thing. 

You may claim а crown-piece—this I hold you've 
deserved — 

Each time at our table these dumplings are served.” 
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CHAPTER V.—WHAT CAME OF IT. 


Tx the meantime, affairs at Remington 
were in а very sad state. 

When Dick failed to appear at breakfast, 
inquiries were made for him. and as Jane 
had seen him go out for а walk no anxiety 
was felt. But when luncheon brought 
no sign of him, his grandfather had the 
house searched, and sent a man into the 
village to find out which road he had taken. 

Eustace could see that his uncle was 
becoming extremely anxious, and tried 
his utmost to make out that there could 
not be anything wrong. 

* Don't worry about it, Uncle," he said. 
“ Dick is probably sulky and has gone out 
for a day's fishing. I'm afraid I sometimes 
tease the boy, апа he tries to avoid me 
&s much as he can." 

But the old gentleman shook his hcad, 
and would not be pacified. 

“ I have a presentiment that some harm 
has befallen him," he said. Misfortunes 
never come singly; first the lawsuit, 
then poor Dick!” 

" Really, Uncle, you must not mect 
troubles half way!" said his nephew. 
“ Here comes the man from the village.“ 

“Send him to me at once!" cried 
Mr. Norbury, and his voice shook with 
eagerness. 

Eustace went himself to meet the man, 
and brought him straight to the library. 

I'm afraid he can't tell us anything,” 


he said. Dick evidently did not go through 
the village." 
Mr. Norbury stopped in his restless 


pacing to and fro and turned to the man 
with eyes of anguished entreaty. 

To the labourer, used to reading the eyes 
of his horses and dogs, this was more in- 
telligible even than speech, and he made 
haste to answer. 

" Nobody haven't seen ’im, sir," he 
said. The whole street heered me axin” 
for 'im, an’ there wasn't one as had seen 
"im. Shall I walk along by the river, 
sir? He may be fishin’ up at the mill." 

“ Yes, go," said the Squire, and clutched 
the table for support. 

Now, Uncle," remonstrated Eustace, 
* you really must not give way like this! 
Probably, at this very moment, the young 
scamp is enjoying a lark with Dolly 
Johnson.” | 

“I’m an old man, Eustace,” said Mr. 
Norbury, “ and I've seen so much sorrow 
in my day that I know how quickly it 
comes upon us.” 

He began to pace the room as before, 
growing each minute more nervous and 
excited, for he dearly loved the boy and 
was less able to bear misfortune than in 
his younger days. 

Then came hurried steps along the 
corridor, accom panied by a sound of weeping, 
and the housekeeper burst into the room 
with Dick’s unfinished letter in her hand. 

“Oh, sir, here's trouble!" she cried. 
“Oh, the dear boy that I nursed and 
tended ! ” 

Mr. Norbury took the paper from her, 
but he had unfortunately mislaid his glasses 
and could not read it. 

What is it?” he asked, in a voice 
that rang through the room like a cry 
of despair. 

It's Master Dick, sir. He was always 
sensitive like, and could not bear things 
аз some сап.” 

She seemed inclined to ramble on, and 


Eustace saw that his uncle could not bear 
the suspense much longer. 

“Tell us straight out," he said—* where 
is Master Dick now? 

She covered her face with her shaking 
hands, and he caught the words, “ оп the 
sea. 

But the old gentleman must have under- 
stood her to say, In the sea, for, with 
a sound that was not like anything human, 
he threw up his arms and fell forward. 

His nephew sprang toward him, and was 
happily in time to break the fall. They 
managed somehow to get him on to a 
couch, and sent post haste for the doctor, 
and after a time he came round a little; 
but the doctor looked very grave, and 
Eustace, who was much attached to his 
uncle, watched by his side all through 
the night. 

The poor old gentleman was, for the 
time, unable to speak; but he was con- 
scious, and his mind was evidently clear, 
for the mute inquiry in his eyes wrung 
his nephew’s heart. 

If Dick could only have foreseen the misery 
that would be caused by his thoughtless 
act ! 


CHAPTER VI.—AFTER THE STORM. 


Poor Dick, for him also there was 
plenty of suffering. Soon after leaving 
Ipswich the weather changed for the worse, 
and the Arethusa had to fight against 
some heavy seas. As he lay in his hard 
little bunk, clinging to the side for fear 
of being thrown upon the floor, and heard 
the waves dashing against the vessel, 
he was so miserable that he hardly cared 
whether they went to the bottom or no. 

The men were kind to him, in their 
rough way, and would look in whenever 
they had а minute to spare; but they 
could do nothing to relieve the horrors 
of sea-sickness. 

He slept а good deal, from sheer ex- 
haustion, and lost count of time; for 
sometimes when he awoke the cabin was 
in broad daylight, and sometimes in dark- 
ness, or faintly lighted by a lamp; and 
it was impossible to remember the number 
of these awakenings. 

But at length the sickness left him, 
and he was able to think of something 
more than bodily sufferings. Lying there, 
with hardly strength to lift his head, he 
looked back on his past life with wonder. 
This illness amongst strangers had placed 
such a gulf between then and now that 
he could judge it as clearly as if it had 
been some other boy who had done those 
wrong and foolish things. 

“If I had only stopped about three 
minutes to think it out, I am sure I should 
have refused to go for that ride,” he thought, 
* but I'm afraid that’s not much excuse. 
I remember that sermon the Doctor gave 
us last winter when little Ensor fell in the 
ice and Stenson fished him out. The 
Doctor said it was a most risky thing 
for Stenson.to do, but if he had stopped 
to think of the chances it would have been 
too late; Ensor would have gone down, 
and when he came up again it would have 
been under the ice, where no one could have 
got at him. But Stenson just went straight 
at it, without stopping to think, and he 
saved Ensor's life. He said there were 
times in our lives when things had to be 
done without stopping to think, and then 
it was just a question of habit. If we 


were in the habit of doing right, we should 
choose the right then, even if we had no 
time to think it out, and there it would 
be, a man's life saved or a great fire 
prevented." 

Once, when he opened his eyes, Ned, 
the young sailor who had let down the 
plank for him on the first evening, was 
seated on а box, with his knees up to his 
chin, looking at him. 

Dick liked Ned better than either of the 
other men, because he had а pleasant face 
and merry black eyes, and nothing seemed 
to put him out of temper. 

“ Well, how d'ye feel now ? asked the 
young sailor. 

" Better, thank you," replied Dick. 

“ You said somethin’ a day or two ago 
about bein’ thrown overboard. I hadn't 
time to see aíter it not jest then—but 
if you're i’ the same mind now, I dessay 
I could manage it for ye.” 

“It is all very well to laugh, Ned: you're 
used to it; that makes all the difference.” 

“You ain't anxious, then, to go to the 
bottom jest now ? ”? 

Not at all.“ 

“Could ye eat anything?“ 

“I’ve been thinking that what would 
suit me best would be a little hot bread 
and milk. I fancy I could eat that." 

That's a pity!” Ned remarked, with 
a twinkle in his eye, for the milkman 
haven't called this afternoon; he must 
ha' forgot, I should think." 

It is curious that Dick felt more ashamed 
of that thoughtless request than he had 
often felt over really serious faults. 

Never you mind," said Ned consolingly. 
“Though the milkman don't call reg lar, 
Il be able to rummage out somethin’ 
you'll like." 

He went off to the mysterious region 
they called the kitchen—the very existence 
of which Dick afterwards doubted—and 
before long returned with а cup of steaming 
cocoa and some thin, plain biscuits. 

There, you'll soon pick up now," he 
said. 

Dick sipped the hot cocoa with great 
satisfaction and nibbled a biscuit. 

„We've had an awful storm, haven't 
we ? he remarked. 

Bless yer, по!” exclaimed Ned. It's 
bin a bit squally, that's all. If you want 
to see а storm, you should go through 
the Bay o' Biscay in rough weather. My 
eye ! " and he made an expressive gesture. 

Do you think we shall have any more 
rough weather, Ned? 

[17 P'r'aps." 

Dick was silent for a few minutes, medita- 
tively sipping his cocoa ; then he said— 

* Do you think you could give me а 
bottle?“ 

“A bottle! What kind of a bottle?“ 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter what kind, so 
long as there is a cork in it.“ 

" Well, most likely I can. It seems 
to me there should be а empty bottle 
somewhere aboard.“ 

“ And, Ned, could you give me a sheet 
of note- paper? I’ve a pencil in my pocket, 
if you'll get it for me, please. Any kind 
of note-paper will do.“ 

Ned did not at all understand the connec- 
tion between the bottle and the note-paper, 
but he brought them both. | 

Tt was his turn on deck then, and he 
did not again sce Dick until late in the 
evening, when he stole softly into the cabin 
and found the boy fast asleep. 
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Bending over the bunk, he saw the neck 
of the ttle peeping from under the 
clothes, and, being as curious as any 
schoolboy, he gently drew it out and 
examined it. 

It was an ordinary dark ale-bottle, the 
cork had been notched across the top 
and tied in with string; and by holding 
it up to the light he could see that inside 
was a folded paper. Then he laughed 
softly, for he understood that Dick was 
afraid of shipwreck and had arranged in 
this way to convey a letter to his friends. 

“ Poor little chap," he kindly thought, 
&nd tucked the bottle back where he had 
found it. 

The next morning Captain Bowles came 
into Dick's cabin, and, leaning against the 
wall with his hands in his pockets, looked 
down at the boy with & stern expression 
on his weather-beaten face. 

* What do you suppose a skipper hires 
a cabin-boy for?” he asked, taking no 
notice of Dick's “ Good morning." 

“ То help in the work of the ship," 
replied Dick, with an uncomfortable con- 
viction that the time had arrived when he 
must receive his punishment for neglected 
duties. 

“ Certainly. And how much do you 
think you've helped in the work of this 
vessel ? ” 

I am very sorry indeed. But I couldn't 
help being ill, could I?” 

“ Well, perhaps you didn’t do it for plea- 
sure, exactly. But а cabin-boy can’t 
keep in his bunk all day because he's 
sea - sick. And he don't generally have 
a man to come and wait on him every 
hour or so—not аз a rule." 

"I am very sorry!” murmured Dick 
Once more. 

" What sort o' cabin do you think 8 
cabin-boy generally gets?” 

"I don’t know. Like this, I suppose.“ 

“Well, on a ship like the Arethusa he 
don't get one at all And he certainly 
&in't likely to be put in the captain's 
own cabin. At least I never come across 
а case where he had the offer of it." 


| {г 


“ You don’t mean that this is your cabin ? 
cried Dick, astonished and dismayed. 

“ Well, well, never mind!” said Captain 
Bowles, suddenly becoming good-natured. 
“Т didn't grudge it to ye; but I want 
you to sce that you've just been & passenger 
on board this vessel. Don't go off with 
the idea that you've been cabin-boy. I 
shall have to explain that to your grand- 
father, too." 

It was only one more drop in Dick's 
cup of humiliation, and he accepted it 
without protest; but there was а touch 
of pride in his tone when he said— 

“My grandfather will pay whatever 
you charge." 

“Do you still think you would like a 
seafarin' life ? " asked the Captain slily. 

* Not at all," was the prompt reply. 

* Well, you might do worse; but if you 
do go to sea, take my advice and get your 
grandfather to send you properly. Don't 
ever again try to sail as cabin-boy. It’s 
lucky for you that you didn't meet with 
& skipper who took ye at yer word, and 
gave ye & taste o' rope's end every time 
ye upset anything." 

“I’m very much obliged to you," said 
Dick. “I’m afraid it is very awkward 
for you not to have & cabin-boy during 
this voyage.” 

“ Well, as to that," the Captain smilingly 
replied, ‘“ we've managed to get along 
without ye somehow. In fact, to tell ye 
the plain truth, we don't often carry one.“ 

On hearing that, the colour rushed 
into Dick's cheeks until they burned, 
for he understood in a moment that these 
men had guessed his secret from the first, 
апа had simply been playing a trick on him. 

“It was a shame!” he exclaimed in- 
dignantly. 

" Come, my lad, you've no call to cut 
up rough over that," said the Captain. 
“ You wanted а taste о’ the sea, and you’ ve 
had it. What would have happened, I 
wonder, if Jack Coates had let you go 
on to Harwich? You might have been 
on the way to Newfoundland by this time, 
instead of in Greenock Harbour." 


[THE END.] 
she 
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“ Greenock ! " exclaimed Dick. Then 
I can go home again! 

“That you can—this very day; and 
there is & person on deck waitin' to take 
ye. Here! Come along, below!" he 
shouted, going to the foot of the companion; 
and presently, who should come stumbling 
in but Bailey. 

Dick sat bolt upright, dumb with as- 
tonishment, and when he found his voice 
it was only to say, Why—why—why, 
Bailey ! ” 

Captain Bowles left them together, 
and after a few minutes they were able 
to explain things to each other, and get 
some idea of what had happened. 

It seemed that Mr. Coates had remembered 
the station at which Dick had got into 
the train, and had gone straight back 
to Remington to see if any boy had been 
missed from the neighbourhood, and to 
let his friends know that he was safe and 
would land in a few days at Greenock. 

“ If only he had come a day sooner!” 
sighed Bailey, and went on to tell the 
sad story of his master’s illness. 

Poor Dick! That was the last drop 
in his cup of bitterness, and he could not 
help completely breaking down. 

Bailey somehow got him into his clothes 
and took him on deck, where the fresh 
air revived him a little, and they went 
home that afternoon. 

What a fuss there was! It was like 
the return of the prodigal son. Nobody 
even hinted at reproach; but it was easy 
to see that Dick could not forgive himself, 
and, alas! not even repentance and for- 
giveness will restore the use to a man’s 
legs—his grandfather would never walk 
again. 

To say that Dick was во impressed 
by these events that he was never again 
guilty of wrong or thoughtless acts, would 

а great mistake. But one thing he 
had thoroughly learnt—the importance 
of keeping his word. And in case he should 
ever forget it, he kept amongst his posses- 
sions the blue guernsey, to remind him of his 
first voyage. 
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Author of * The Buckskin Roll," “Silly-Sheep Gully,” “The Moose Call,” ete. 


т was unfortunate that Peter Crabtree 
should have been of so morose a disposi- 
tion that a ready abbreviation of his name 
would fairly des¢ribe him in a general way. 
Yet, such was the case, and he had not been 
installed as gamekeeper at Wildbrooks more 
than a few days before Dick and Archie Dale, 
and Will Dale, a cousin who lived with them, 
tented the title and spoke of him with 
settled dislike as Crabby.” 

It was not only that the man had flouted 
their friendly overturesfrom the first, but that 
he had outraged all those ideas of the rela- 
tions which ought to exist between a game- 
keeper and his master’s sons: ideas which 
had been imbibed under the kindly treatment 
of good-natured Joe Underwood, who, with 
regrets on both sides, had gone to “ better 
hisself " on a large manor with three men 
under him. 


(Illustrated by LESLIE CARTER.) 


PART I. 


Joe had coached them in all field sports 
and woodland crafts. It was Joe who had 
learned them (“ taught" is an unused 
past participle in Sussex) how to handle guns 
and rods and likewise ferrets; he showed 
them the value of starlings' feathers—the 
primaries and the hackles—to the flyfisher, 
their father adding the precept that all true 
anglers should tie their own flies; he knew 
the calls of birds and where their“ nestes "' 
were; and he was ready to show anyb:dy 
on а piece of turf how the wheatear catchers 
on the Downs arranged their snares, or tell 
how larks were caught with & decoy made 
with glittering scraps of mirror; he was 
familiar with the domestic arrangements of 
most living things on his territory, and was 
an expert in all that the wearer of a velveteen 
jacket should know. 

Moreover, if there was a badger to be dug 


out, rats or rabbits to ferret, or a fox —'' Mr. 
Reynolds ” he is called on the country-side— 
to be dealt with, the three lads had the news 
and might come and welcome. 

That was good old Joe. 

But Crabby ! 

He could breed pheasants wonderfully well 
and knew his work (though no better than 
Joe, mind you!), and had first-class refer- 
ences, so the Pater said, and all that sort of 
thing. But such matters did not benefit or 
directly concern the boys, who found no 
interest in country pursuits when Crabby 
conducted operations. They felt that they 
were being mulcted of their rightful pleasures, 
and dislike grew into actual, though not 
active, enmity as time went on. 

One day, however, some months after 
Crabby’s advent, matters came to a head 
suddenly, and, in full council of three, war 

[was 
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was solemnly declared against Peter Crab- 
tree. The smouldering spirit of hostility 
burst forth luridly when their favourite 
terrier, their mismarked and well-beloved 
Stumpy, came trailing home after a night 


out, with, as Archie put it, scalp wounds all | 


over him /” 

Stumpy sometimes managed to slip his 
collar in the dark hours for the set and 
particular purpose of indulging in a solitary 
ramble. At these times he may have been 
moved by an instinct of primordial dogginess, 
but, as no harm resulted, nobody minded. 
No one could say where he went or what he 
did, and he invariably turned up safely with 
a display of proper ani very humble repent- 
ance. 

Latterly, however, a slight anxiety had 
been felt by his joint masters, as Crabby 
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say," rejoined Crabby, with something like a 
grin. 

" You are afraid to own up," broke 
in Archie, boiling at the man's callous 
manner. 

“ You are a perfect brute if you shot him, 
and a coward not to say so if you did.” 

" He did too," echoed Archie and Will 
together. 

And we are all certain you did it on 
purpose," continued Dick. 

Les,“ agreed Will. 

Just because it was Stumpy,” added 
Archie. 

Crabtree scowled at them. 

" All dogs’d be one to me on my preserves, 
young gentlemen. Poaching dogs 

" Stumpy wasn't poaching," cried Dick, 
hotly Lou know that as well as we do. 
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had extended his dislike to the dog who was 
their constant companion. He had even 
hinted that he would not think twice about 
sending a charge of shot into any dog found 
wandering in his preserves. 

In the first heat of anger and dismay at 
the condition of their wounded favourite, the 
boys sought out Crabby without hesitation, 
and faced him with the outrage. 

Did you shoot Stumpy in the»night, I 
say ?" Dick as eldest put the question. 

What be you after?” the keeper 
growled, looking from one to the other. 
` “I said, Did you shoot Stumpy? He's 
come home all wounded, and we believe you 
shot him.“ 

* It was a wunnerful fine night for shooting 
dogs that oughter be chained up, that I will 


Did you shoot Stumpy?'" 


Stumpy never has poached yet and never 
will." 

Not if I knows it, and that be all there 
is to it. You'll find him in a dick (ditch) 
then, stiff as a gaiite post, I tell ’ee. Good 
mornin', young gentlemen." 

So saying the gamekeeper strode awa 
down the ride leaving them speechless wit 
indignation. There was .nothing more to 
be said. They turned with one accord and 
doubled home to their own particular 
sanctum, slammed the door, and gave vent to 
their feelings. 

The room was a splendid old attic with 
two dormers looking over water-meadows 
where a small tidal river flowed leisurely to 
a gap in the Downs and so to the sea. In 
the winter the river took many waters to 


. hangman. 
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its bosom, so that it rose up and let loose 
its overfulness until it bore the likeness of 
an estuary spreading into the weald. After 
the rains the meadows came into their own 
again, herds browsed over grass of the best, 
and hay cut two long tons to the acre. 
The sweeping view encompassed field, forest, 
and the Downs from Duncton to Chancton- 
bury. 

The attic itself was a roomy place, but, 
owing to the pitch of the roof, without much 
wall space except at the ends. Great timbers 
of rough-hewn oak spanned its width, tying 
mighty rafters which supported the Horsham 
stone roof. This room was their very own ; 
even its furniture had been contrived by 
them—for the most part from packing-cases. 
It contained their treasures and various 
tackles ; was museum, workshop, and junior 
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gun-room ; was beloved to its uttermost 
darkest corner and known as the Glory Hole. 

Here, then, the council of war was held. 
Ghastly schemes for the utter annihilation of 
one Peter Crabtree were evolved and set 
regretfully aside as impracticable in these 
mild and milky days of peace in the shape of 
the village constable backed by the common 
Gradually simmering down to 
more commonplace and more feasible 
proposals, a plan of action was ultimately 
ri ет If they could not fall upon and 
scalp the keeper in his own woods, or peg 
him out on an ant-hill, they could at least 
keep him awake о’ nights, booted instead of 
bedded. 

In a word, well knowing that the surest 
way to a gamekeeper’s discomfort is for him 
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to find constant traces of poaching on his 
preserves, they formally constituted them- 
selves a Gang of Poachers. 

Apart from its immediate purpose the 
plan held alluring prospects of adventure 
which once imagined could not be foregone. 
Moreover, it gave Crabby a sporting chance. 
They had not had Joe for a master for nothing 
either. They knew the tricks of the trade, 
and, as Dick said from the crossbeam where he 
squatted aloft, If two heads are better 
than one, why, three ought to jolly well tuck 
old Crabby ир!” 

At breakfast the next morning, while two 
members of the gang kept their attention 
very sternly engaged upon their porridge, 
Dick asked his mother if they might give 
Garge Mattock a rabbit or hare occasionally, 
as he had been very decent in cleaning out 
hutches and all that. It was the first move 
in the plot. To kill game was no part of 
their programme, but as one or two would 
have to be caught for business purposes, 
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fair to say which one) translated tour de force 
as a tower of strength," in a moment of 
aberration—what could be expected from a 
gang of poachers whose attention was other- 
wise engaged ? 

Perhaps it was as well for their tutor's 
panes that there was no afternoon school. 

ith the exception of evening “ prep.” 
the day was their own after dinner. It 
seemed that they meant to employ their time 
in fishing, as they set out with their rods 
and a battered old creel, yet, having found a 
shady nook by the river, no pretence of fishing 
was made after all. Archie and Will threw 
themselves at full length upon the ground, 
whilst Dick left them with a portentous 
wink and made his way to the village general 
store, where he asked for a pair of boots. 
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They trooped out to interview Stumpy.” 


Garge, the head labourer, might as well profit 
by them as not. 

Mr. Dale was up in London, and Mrs. Dale, 
good-natured lady, did not think father 
would mind, and gave the desired permission 
readily enough. 

After that they trooped out to interview 
Stumpy. With bits of straw sticking 
to the vaseline which had been spread 
lavishly over his wounds, he looked rather 
like a caddis-worm, but he barked joyously 
and was little the worse for his peppering. 
Having dressed his wounds again they got out 
their bicycles and rode off to the Vicarage, 
where an athletic vicar instilled the art of 
manliness, as well as more bookish stuff, 
into them and several other boys from 
neighbouring places. 

If they could not concentrate their minds 
upon the projection of solids that day, 
was it surprising when they were engrossed 
with livelier projects of their own? If 
algebraical problems went wonderfully 
wrong, and if one of them (it would not be 


The shopman politely concealed his astonish- 

ment. It was the first time young Master 

Dale had come to make that sort of purchase. 

e generally wanted string, or sweets, or 
ue. 

Oh. I didn't mean for myself," Dick has- 
tened to add, secing the man hunting out the 
best of his stock. I just want something 
of that sort," pointing to some lines of hob- 
nails hanging from the ceiling. “ And big 
enough for а man, you know." 

Oh, yes, sir. Something you could give 
to a labourer, maybe? 

That's the sort of thing—yes," Dick 
assented, feclinz rather uncomfortable under 
an inquisitive scrutiny. “ What are those 
down there ? " 

" We've just sold a pair о’ them, sir. But. 
of course, they're very cheap ones. You'll 
be requiring something better, I expect." 

But the poachers wanted the cheapest 
procurable. Even a pair at 4s. 1114. very 
nearly exhausted their exchequer. 

In the end Dick left with a bulky packet 


in his creel. He was greeted with acclama- 
tion as he broke into the cool shade of the 
thicket and joined his companions by the 
water's edge. The unwieldy boots met with 
the greatest approval. Size, fit, and style 
were declared to be perfect and warranted 
to suit any poacher '' down to the ground.“ 

After a few clog-dances of a primitive and 
original character a move was made. On the 
way home they fell in with George Mattock, 
& decent enough fellow, whom the boys 
regarded with friendliness. They clam- 
bered into his waggon with one accord and 
Dick claimed the reins. 

" Catched anything ? ” asked George, nod- 
ding at the rods. 

" Rather," said Archie, cheerfully. 
„Couple of soles.” 

" Be um fresh-watter soles, then?“ Garge 


grinned. 


" Nailers!” said Will, with all a fisher- 
man's pride. 

" Weigh two pounds apiece, and quite 
fresh," added maig qnas the horse into the 


fe where they all jumped down laughing 
eartily at their own jokes. 


It was some days later when Peter Crab- 
tree, in accordance with his usual custom, 
was making a tour of his preserves and con- 
gratulating himself upon the excellent order 
and condition of everything. The estate 
was not a large one and battue-shooting was 
taboo, but there was good shooting of a 
mixed kind, and Peter kept a jealous eye upon 
the game under his charge. 

Being а good many miles from any large 
town, there were no gangs of ruffianly 
poachers to deal with, and such mischief as 
might occur from time to time was strictly 
local and desultory in character. Not but 
what he could deal with organised raids, if 
occasion arose, he flattered himself. "There 
was that affair on his last manor near 
Bristol to prove it. Any man could be 
proud of that, eh? But in Wildbrooks it 
was very different. The village poacher had 
come to a rheumaticky old age from too many 
nights abroad in all weathers, so he did not 
count for much. After him there was only 
the local rat-catcher and a few loafers or 
farm-hands to rcckon with. 

So he strolled on in comfortable serenity, 
when—talking of poachers'—what was 
that ? 

A cut ash branch had caught his eye, and 
he was all alert in a second. A set-up had 
been cut; chips were scattered about ; 
grass trampled where the rascal had stood 
to whittle a peg. 

An hour’s laborious searching discovered 
a most disquieting state of affairs. The 
hedge bordering a narrow lane called the 
Lag, which ran from the high road to a farm- 
stead on the edge of the water-meadows, 
had been set with snares from end to end in 


every well-worn run. Holes showed where 


set-ups had been planted, and in several 
places the ground was torn and twigs 
snapped where a hare had struggled in the 
noose. One tangible clue he held in the 
shape of a piece of string tied to a hazel 
branch. A slight thing, but it might be 
useful. Elsewhere runs had been marked 
with a white object, such as a piece of news- 
paper, broken china, or turnip paring ; 
casual things that might well pass unnoticed, 
but which Peter knew were signs to guide 
a poacher in the dark of night. 

He left them alone. They were like 
ground bait to a fisherman. At the right 
time his prey would come to them as surely 
as а carp to barley malt. It remained only 
to settle upon a convenient hiding-place to 
which he would return that night in goód 
time-and privily. 

Whilst) this detectivo business was in 
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progress our Poacher-in-Chief was making 
& most lamentable hash of his construe. 
One of his lieutenants had already made 
an inglorious exhibition of himself, and his 
colleague was losing nerve for the ordeal to 
come. 

The truth was that they had all had a 


wakeful night, for though the drawn lots. 


had fallen to Dick and his brother (it 
had been settled that only two of them 
should go out at а time), Will had awaited 
their return in а state of sleepless excite- 
ment. 

The boys’ bedroom, or “ dorm," as they 
termed it in their vernacular, was situated 
in a sort of wing of the rambling old house. 
Above it was the Glory Hcle, under it sundry 
store-rooms. It had windows east and 
south : the former looking on to the kitchen 
garden, the latter on to a rose-garden with 
a lawn beyond. 

The east window being squeezed between 
two beams was small, but not too &mall for 
an active stripling to wriggle through. 
As this end of the house was not overlooked 
from any other part there was not much risk 
of detection when clambering up or down 
the rope ladder which dangled conveniently 
near the ancient yew hedge dividing the 
two gardens. 

At the end of the vegetable garden was 
the high-road bounding the estate on one 
side, the fourth side of the garden being 
flanked by а paddock adjoining the nearer 
edge of the preserves, which could thus be 
reached from several points. 

Crabby spent а cramped night watching 
for somebody who never came, at a spot 
quite half a mile from the“ dorm," where 
three innocent poachers lay in profound 
slumber. After breakfast he had a nap 
and then made a tour of inspection, but 
found nothing suspicious. Nevertheless he 
was at his post again at nightfall, for white 
marks are not laid on runs for nothing. 
He was far too old a hand not to know all 
about that. 

His natural chagrin at a second fruitless 
vigil was doubled when he afterwards found 
unmistakable signs of poaching work on 
quite another part of the estate. He realised, 
too, that it was being undertaken in a 
systematic way. It was one of those 
moments when а single-handed keeper 
feels his disadvantage acutely. But, in spite 
of a sour disposition, which is usually stub- 
born rather than forceful, Crabtree was a 
man of considerable determination. He 
never doubted that he would have a case 
for the magistrates sooner or later. 

If his antagonist, or antagonists, were 
systematic, he would combat them system- 
atically and see who would win in the long 
run. 

Sly night poaching is most difficult to 
detect and prevent. The only remedy is 
constant watching. Yet, Crabtree had 
found that all the strain of being vigilant 
when the senses ached for rest, and all the 
tedium of crouching or standing motionless 
hour after hour might lead to naught. 
He had had nothing but aches for his pains 
so far, and it might happen so again and again 
with no better result unless he resorted to 
some other means of detection. 

He had no wish to scare his man with 
alarm-guns. That would show at once 
that he was on the war-path. But Peter 
was wily, and, when borrowing a reel 
of black cotton from his wife, he told her 
that he meant to have a right good sleep 
that night. 

Reel in hand, he went out after dark to 
make a tour of his boundaries, lightly stretch- 
ing the slight thread across every track and 
path as he went. He tied all the gates 
with a tell-tale strand, and to a stile he 
added an invisible bar several inches above 
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the Mh os timber, after which he returned 
to well satisfied with his labours, and 
well content to leave those little silent 
proxies on the stretch whilst he had his rest 
in peace. 

Had ae told George Mattock that he 
rested under suspicion of poaching he would 
have resented the imputation very bitterly. 
Poor he might be, but he would have given 
the lie to any hint of poaching and backed 
his resentment with a solid fist. Yet Crab- 
tree’s thread was broken at the gate opposite 
Mattock’s cottage, which lay back on the 
other side of the road. Furthermore, the 
first rain in ten days had fallen the evening 
before and the sodden ground bore signs 
which the keeper was not slow to find. They 
were not many, but they were sufficient. A 
certain worn mole-hill brought him great 
satisfaction, and he was occupied 
about it for some time with a note- 
book, jotting down the dimensions 
and other particulars of the very 
perfect impression it bore of a hob- 
nailed boot. 
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'" Garge never suspected that he was being 
watched.“ 


Later on he joined Garge plodding home 
to dinner and fell into easy talk with 
him. 

Nice rain in the night, Garge.” 

Ves, things was gettin’ dried up like." 

** Did it rain for long, eh? 


“Dunno. I don't bide up nights to watch 
t'weader, І can tell ‘ee. Sleep like thic 'ere 
log I do.”’ 


That's it, Garge. A man must have his 
sleep, he must, eh ? ” 

I leaves thiccy minerogical obserations 
t’paiipers tells of to oder foalks. Haw! 
Haw!" 

Peter chuckled by way of response, but 
it was a dry effort and stayed down at the 
bottom of his throat. Garge baffled him 
with unexpected skill. He was evidently a 
smarter man than he had hitherto supposed. 
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They strode on chatting idly until, with a 
friendly-seeming nod, Crabtree turned into 
another path, where he lingered until the 
labourer was out of sight. "Then he returned 
to the path they had come along together 
and fell to the study of footprints once 
more. 

The impressions made by his late com- 
panion's boots were identical with the 
impression on the mole-hill. Peter Crabtree 
slapped his thigh. He had spotted his man. 
wal begun was half done. He had yet 
to catch his man redhanded to be sure, and 
that might not happen all at once ; but in the 
meantime he would employ himself usefully 
in strengthening his case in every possible 
way. 

In pursuit of this task he used all the 
means in his power to come across Garge 


engaged in any questionable way. 
The very fact of the man's employ- 
ment made it difficult to attach 
suspicion to his movements, as his 
work took him to every part of the 
estate. There was hedging, ditch- 
ing, and fencing; clearing, cutting, 
faggoting; there was his labour in 
the fields which skirted the woods 
—in short, every justifiable reason for 
the occasional use of rides and paths 
and short-cuts where the keeper was 
»owerless to interfere with the 
Кенг presence, and where he 
had to assume a friendly appearance 
to mask his unfriendly purpose. 
Garge himself never suspected that he 
was being shadowed as he went his way 
with a farm cart or shouldering his imple- 
ments. In his slow fashion he was rather 
surprised at Peters unwonted show of 
heartiness when they chanced to meet. 
- Once or twice in pursuit of his investiga- 
tions Crabtree dropped in at Mattock's cot- 
tage, or stepped over to admire the garden, 
and tried to атизе the youngsters, who were 
afraid of him. On one of his visits he 
detected a savoury smell of hare. It was not 
unexpected. Mrs. Mattock had told her 
husband that she did not like Peter Crab- 
tree nosin' riound t'plaüce," and had she 
known that he was '' nosing in very truth 
she would have liked it still less. 
* First eatch your hare, then cook it," he 
thought grimly to himself as he snuffed the 
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air. Ha! Missus Mattock, I'll catch your 
man, then jug him, or my name ain't 
Crabtree." 

But he kept his thoughts to himself and 


e 


bade Mrs. Mattock a civil enough Good 
day." He was satisfied to be able to set 
another black mark against Garge, whom 
he met striding home to the good dinner 


e 
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which young Master Dick had brought, and 
which they were not to say anything about— 
especially to Crabby. 

(To be continued.) 
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" AFTER MANY DAYS": 


IFTEEN years have rolled away since that 

break-up at Breton. 

It is again summer-time. 

In a villa at Hampstead Dr. Edward 
Sutton came down to breakfast after а sleep- 
less night with care and anxiety plainly 
written upon his face. 

Things had not been going well with him of 
late. ! 

He had been singularly successful at the 
first. His undoubted ability and painstaking 
care had secured him an extensive practice, 
which increased so much as to necessitate 
his taking а partner. 

But the partner proved an utter scamp. 

Dr. Sutton had with difficulty and at con- 
siderable expense got rid of him, but found 
that his delinquencies had seriously 
damaged his own medical reputation, which 
would take some time to re-establish. 
Furthermore, some investments had turned 
out badly, and а considerable number of his 
own and his partner's debts remained unpaid. 

The outlook was decidedly dark. He 
thought gloomily enough of the holiday 
season that was so near, and remembered 
with а melancholy start that it was the 
Breton Old Boys' Reunion, and that he had 
received an invitation. But the thought of 
old times only embittered his spirit, and it 
was with а weary sense of impotence and im- 
patience that he took up а letter that was 
lying beside his plate. 

It was from a firm of lawyers, and this is 
what he read : 


“ GRAY'8 INN CHAMBERS, Ү.С. 

“ DEAR SIR. We beg to inform you of the 
death of a client of ours, Mr. Arthur Blake, 
of Okawa, Napier, New Zealand, who, it 
appears, was an old school-mate of yours. 
By a will executed a few days before his 
death you are appointed sole legatee. The 
estate is worth at least £20,000. 

* [f you will call upon us we shall be glad 
to give you full particulars, and we have some 
papers to hand over to you which we can only 
deliver personally. 

** We are, yours obediently, 
WEBSTER & PILKINGTON, 
Solicitors." 


Sutton was both E and 
mystified, as well he might be. 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By Rev. J. HUDSON, M.A. 


PART III. 


He had never had any correspondence 
with his old schoolfellow— never heard of 
him, in fact, and the cares of his profession 
had put him quite out of touch with Breton 
and all its affairs. 

What could it all mean ? 

He lost no time in calling upon the lawyers, 
and the gist of their information was as 
follows : 

Blake, as we have heard, had gone out to 
New Zealand to live with his uncle. He had 
to rough it for а time and work very hard, but 
eventually he did so well and became so use- 
ful to his uncle that he quite won the old 
man's heart, and on the death of the latter 
found himself, save for а few tritling be- 
questa, heir to the whole estate. 

He flourished greatly and made money, 
but had a desire to return to the old country. 
A favourable oppoitunity soon presented 
itself, for the New Zealand Government, 
desiring to possess his land, made him a very 
fair offer for the entire property. This he 
accepted, and had just completed all the 
business arrangements for the transfer when 
he was suddenly struck down with what 
proved a mortal illness. 

He received a visit one day from the Rev. 
Dr. Travers, who had been appointed Head- 
master of the largest school in New Zealand, 
and had seen Blake's name in а Wellington 


per. 

Both were delighted to see each other, and 
talk, of course, drifted back to old times. 

A casual reference to Mr. Lowe brought 
up the old garden episode, and the mystery 
that had shrouded both the deed and the 
doer. 

Travers, as we know, was in possession of 
all the facte, and had been an eye-witness of 
the sleep-walking. 

He told Blake all about Poppleton, the 
unconscious agent, and of Sutton, the willing 
sufferer. 

Then & veil was suddenly lifted from 
Blake's vision, ав the seer's insight is said to 
be vouchsafed to & dying man. 

He remembered, as if it had been yester- 
day, his friend's boyish anxiety on his behalf ; 
his exaction of a promise to have nothing 
more to do with the wretched business ; his 
absolute trust in his promise, І know you 
never break your word." 

Why, the thing was as clear as daylight. 
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He thought he had done it in а wild freak, 
and he feared ruin and expulsion for his 
friend. He would take the consequences of 
the one act himself, secure in the strength of 
that promise that it would not be repeated. 
Just like him—always brave and chivalrous 
and unselfish ! 

Blake’s eyes grew dim as he thought of 
such self-sacrifice on his behalf. 

And they had quarrelled, or at least been 
alienated, over nothing! Oh the pity of 
it the pity of it! 

Well, he would do what little he could at 
the eleventh hour to show his appreciation of 
his dear old friend. 

Travers, I have not many days to live; 
thanks ever so much for what you have told 
me—you have lifted an immense weight from 
my mind. I want to make my will, &nd I 
want you to attest it, and after my death to 
forward it with other papers to the lawyers 
I will name." 

* Certainly; I will do anything you wish, 
my dear fellow." 

The result was the drafting of & will 
leaving all to Sutton. 

The invalid spent his last days on earth in 
writing & long and touching letter to the 
friend of his school days. Into the sanctuary 
of those last confidences we will not intrude, 
save for one brief quotation : 

“ So, good-bye, dear old chap. I would 
give anything to see you again, but it may 
not be. How jolly it is to feel that you were 
doing most for me just when I thought you 
cared least. You will find the money and 
securities, I hope, all safe and in order. And 
Sutton, old chummie, if you could spend a 
trifle on Breton in some way or another, I 
should be glad, in memory of the happy days 
we spent there.“ 

Last year а splendid new pavilion was 
erected on the Breton cricket-ground. 

Nominally, it was the gift of an “ old boy,“ 
who, to the majority of the present generation, 
is nameless and unremembered, but а few 
know that it is in memory of one of whom 
his school might be justly proud, and that 


. amongst all her alumni none ever played 


a nobler part than Arthur Blake. 
And Breton flourishes as of old —how could 
& school do aught but flourish that can breed 
such sons as these ? 
[THE END.) 


Tur Boy Scours, THEIR FLAGS AND BADGES. 


1 is now familiar with the little 
three-cornered flags carried by the 
Scouts, but many people wonder what they 
mean, and ask why they are carried. 
These flags are the totems of the various 


patrols, the leaders carrying them on their 
staffs. A troop consists of three or more 
patrols, each one being named after some 
quadruped or bird. Thus the leader of the 
„Wolf patrol carries a flag on which із 


painted or sewn a wolf's head, and in addition 
to this the name of the troop is sewn on (see 
sketch). 

Wherever the patrol go they take this flag. 
If, for instance, they are in camp, the flag is 


The 


planted outside their tent to show that they 
are " at home." These can also be used for 
signalling short distances. If the leader 
wishes to call in his patrol, or rally” 
them, he holds the flag high at the full 
extent of his arms and waves it quickly from 
side to side; his Scouts seeing this, imme- 
diately run towards him. 


“Wolf” Patrol Flag. 


The Scouts’ emblem is the fleur-de-lis, with 
the motto “ Be Prepared ” on a scroll under- 
neath. This is usually carried by all troops 
on а large dark green flag, the Soout colours 
being green and yellow. 

The Boy Scouts’ organisation is very rich 
in badges. These are given to boys who 
qualify in ambulance, pioneering, signalling, 
seamanship, cooking, 5 horse- 
manship, and many other tests. The boys 
have to pass а high standard of efficiency to 
qualify for these. For instance, to gain the 
fireman's badge а Scout must know— 

How to give the alarm to inhabitants, 
police, etc. 

How to enter burning buildings. 

How to prevent the spread of fire. 

Use of hose, unrolling, joining up, hydrants, 
use of nozzle, etc. 

Use of escape, ladders, and shutes ; impro- 
vising ropes, jumping-sheets, etc. 

Fireman’s lift, dragging patient, working in 
fumes, etc. 

Use of fire extinguishers. 

Rescue of animals. 

Salvage of property, climbing, bucket 


passing. 
** Scrum " to keep back crowd. 


AS the boys came trooping out of the 

various class-rooms into the large main 
hall of the school-house at St. Anne’s, the 
foremost of them were just in time to see 
Martin, the captain of the football eleven, 
move away from the big notice-board near 
the door, and turn quietly into the door of 
the Sixth Form room close by. 

Their curiosity made them scan the board 
with extra interest, especially that part of it 
whereon was set forth the names of the team 
for to-morrow’s great match with King 
Edwin’s Grammar School. 

There arose on the instant a babel of 
voices. The name of Fetherstone, St. 
Anne's outside right forward, had been 
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But before a boy is allowed to qualify for 
these special badges, he must pass his second- 
class testa, which consist of the following : 

l. Have at least one month's service a8 & 
tenderfoot. (Recruit.) 

2. Elementary first aid &nd bandaging. 

3. Signalling, elementary knowledge of 
semaphore or Morse alphabet. 

4. Track half а mile in twenty.five 
minutes; or, if in а town, describe satis- 
factorily the contents of one shop window out 
of four, observed for one minute each. 

5. Go a mile in twelve minutes at Scout's 

e. 
6. Lay and light a fire, using not more 
than two matches. 

7. Cook a quarter of a pound of meat and 
two potatoes without cooking utensils other 
than the regulation billy. 

8. Have at least sixpence in a savings 


9. Know the sixteen principal points of the 


compass. 

The little twisted piece of wire hanging 
from the scroll is to remind the scout of Law 
No. 3, which says that a Scout must do а 
good turn to somebody every day. 

aving gained his second-class badge, 
the Scout may work up for the special 
badges, one of which is mentioned above, 
or for the first-class badge. The tests for this 
are by no means easy to pass, and the Scout 
must be а good all-round fellow who can 
successfully gain this badge. 

Before being awarded a first-class Scout's 
badge а Scout must pass the following testa, 
in addition to the tests laid down for second- 
class Scouts : 

1. Swim fifty yards. (N.B.—This may be 
omitted where the doctor certifies that 
bathing is dangerous to the boy’s health, 
in which case he must run a mile in eight 


Second-class Badge. 


minutes, or perform some equivalent selected 
by the Scoutmaster. ) 

2. Must have one shilling at least in the 
ваті bank. 

3. Signalling. Send and receive а message 
either in semaphore or Morse, sixteen letters 
per minute. 

4. Go on foot or row a boat alone to a point 


2, 


THE OUTSIDE RIGHT 


A FOOTBALL STORY. 
By BERNARD FINCH. 


scratched out with a bold blue-pencilled 
stroke. A murmur of mingled wonderment 
and apprehension ran through the thronging 
crowd. The loss of their brilliant wing 
player was a very serious matter, especially 
as to-morrow’s game was universally con- 
sidered the most important match of the 
whole year. 

What had happened ? The school was in 
utter ignorance. They were not aware that 
yesterday Fetherstone had been found out 
of bounds, and not only out of bounds, but 
in a low-class public-house in the neighbour- 
ing village, in company with & notorious bad 
character, Flash Harry by name, poacher, 
racing sharp, and what not. The result of 
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seven miles away and return again, or, if 
conveyed by any vehicle or animal, go to a 
distance of fifteen miles and back, and write 
& short report on it. It is preferable that he 
should take two days over it. 

5. Describe or show the proper means for 
saving life in case of two of the ollowing acci- 
dents (allotted by the examiners): Fire, 


First-class Badge. 


drowning, runaway. carriage, sewer gas, ice 
breaking, or bandage an injured patient, or 
revive apparently drowned person. 

6. Cook satisfactorily two out of the fol- 
lowing dishes as may be directed : Porridge, 
bacon, hunters’ stew; or skin and cook a 
rabbit, or pluck and cook a bird. Also, 
make a '* damper " of half a pound of flour, 
or a twist baked on a thick stick. 

7. Read a map correctly, and draw an 
intelligible rough sketch-map. Point out a 
compass direction without the help of a 
compass. 

8. Use an axe for felling or trimming light 
timber, or, as alternative, produce an article 
of carpentry or joinery or metal work, made 
by himself satisfactorily. 

9. Judge distance, size, numbers, or height 
within 25 per cent. error. 

10. Bring & tenderfoot trained by himself 
in the points required for a tenderfoot. (This 
may in special cases be postponed, when 
recruits are not immediately desired, but 
must be carried out within three months, or 
the badge is withdrawn.) 

The whole training is devised to give cha- 
racter and make the boys healthy, useful 
citizens, and I feel sure that those reading 


through the above tests will with me 
that any boy passing these will be & moet 
useful member of society. 

С. Р. 


RI 


which had been an urgent letter from the 
Head to Fetherstone’s uncle and guardian, 
and an interview of a private nature with 
Martin, the football captain. 

The school knew nothing of this, but 
peery rumours began to circulate that 

etherstone was in disgrace, and would not 
therefore be allowed to play. Speculation 
upon who should take his place occupied the 
whole school that evening, junior and senior 
alike, and the masters in charge of the pre- 
paration rooms found it difficult to keep the 
attention of the boys on their lessons. 

The outside wing forward of the second 
eleven was Burnett, fast and clever enough, 
but rather young and rather small The 
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juniors of course voted as one man for 
Burnett, but some of the others gloomily 
Bhook their heads. The question which 
filled the minds of all was whether the sclec- 
tion committee would simply substitute 
Burnett for Fetherstone, and thus leave the 
rest of the forward line unchanged, or re- 
arrange the front rank and include one of the 
bigger boys, who played as reserve from time 
totime. Martin and the rest of the selection 
committee sat late that night discussing this 
problem, but at last it was decided that it 
would be too risky a proceeding to change the 
positions of the men at the last moment, and 
as Burnett was the only available right wing 
forward, Burnett must be played. And let 
us hope," concluded Martin, that his pace 
will make up for his lack of inches.“ 

Consequently, when the school re- 
assembled in the morning. the juniors burst 
into cheers of delight as they caught sight of 
the name of Burnett on the notice-board to 
fill the vacant position. 

At the eleven o'clock break, as little 
Burnett came rushing down the corridor 
towards the playing-ground, he collided 
rather sharply with Fetherstone. 

Congratulations, old man," drawled the 
latter, holding out his hand. 

Burnett felt rather ill at case. 

* Oh. I say, Fetherstone,” he stammered, 
* I—I' m awfully sorry, you know." 

Not at all —not at all.“ replied the other 
Іоу. “Тһе fortune of war, my dear 
chap. Don’t let us say any more about it. 
I have a bit of news that will interest you. 
I know where there is an owl's nest." 

Now. Burnett was an ardent naturalist, 
and his collection of birds’ eggs was the envy 
of the school. 

“ Where ? he asked breathlessly. 

“ Down in Big Wood,” came the answer. 

“ But, I say, Fetherstone,” doubtfully, °° it 
is а bit carly in the season." 

That's just what makes it all the more 
important," said Fetherstone impressively. 
“The warm sunny weather we have had 
lately has evidently deceived the old birds 
into thinking that summer is coming on. 
Anyway there it is. Of course, if you are not 
interested " and Fetherstone half turned 
away. 

* Oh! but I am—I am really, Fether- 
stone." 

Very well, then. Meet me in the corner 
of the footer field after dinner, and ГІ show 
it you. То no one else, mind you, Burnett." 

* Rather not," replied the eager youngster. 
I'll be there.“ | 

“Right you are,“ and  Fetherstone 
lounged away. just as Martin appeared 
around the corner of the corridor. 

Punctually to the minute Burnett arrived 
at the corner of the football field. At the 
farther end he could see the ground man 
putting the finishing touches to the portion 
roped off for the afternoon's match. Bur- 
nett's heart b»at a little more quickly as 
he thought of the coming contest, and hoped 
80 ardently that he would be able to justify 
his selection. His reverie was broken by the 
appearance of Fetherstone. 

" Come along," said that worthy, °“ we 
do not want you late for the match, do 
уе?” 

He led the way towards Big Wood at а 
rapid pace. At length, he slipped over a 
stile, and plunged into the tangled under- 
growth beyond. He came to a halt in a 
small clearing, at the far side of which 
stood a disused gamckeeper's hut. 

* Here we are," exclaimed Fetherstone, in 
an excited whisper. pointing to а venerable 
willow tree. Just up in the hollow there.” 

Without a moment's hesitation Burnett 
began to climb the gnarled trunk. It was 
no easy task, and he was very much out of 
breath when he reached the hollow part and 


peered in. He put his hand in, and with- 
drew it the next moment full of decayed 
leaves. 

* Т say, Fetherstone," he cried in astonish- 
ment, you are awfully mistaken." 

There was no reply to this, and Burnett 
looked down to the ground in surprise. No 
Bign of his late companion could he see. 
With growing wonder he slipped down from 
his perch, but just as his feet touched the 
ground a strong pair of arms were thrown 
around him from behind, and he felt himself 
lifted from the ground and carried across the 
clearing towards the hut. He struggled 
lustily, but all his efforts were unavailing 
against the iron grip. Twisting his head 
round, he found himself looking into the 
grinning face of Flash Harry. 

" What does this mean?” he gasped. 
What are you doing?“ 

For answer the poacher kicked open the 
door of the hut, threw his struggling burden 
on to & pile of sacks, and. slipping outaide 
again, banged the door shut and turned the 
key. When Burnett heard the creak of the 
rusty lock he realised that he had been 
trapped. He could scarcely believe that 
anvone could be such & cad, but it was 
evident that Fetherstone had lured him 
there on a false errand to prevent him playing 
in the all-important match. That such a 
thing could have happened at St. Anne's 
seemed incredible. It sounded more like 
a tale from a penny dreadful." 

His first impulse was to rush to the door 
and hammer on it with both fists, shouting 
at the same time as loudly as he could to 
Flash Harry, to try to induce that notorious 
scamp to let him out under the promise of 
a bribe. But no response came to his cries, 
and as the door opened inwards, and was 
moreover very solidly built, he soon per- 
ceived that nothing could be done in that 
direction. Burnett glanced round the hut 
in despair. It contained nothing but a pile 
of old sacks and some disused hen-coops. 
The onlv light came from а small dust- 
coated window set high up in the eaves, 
against which the bare branches of & huge 
oak swayed and rattled. If he could reach 
that window he might be able to attract the 
attention of a passing gamekeeper, though 
the chance of anyone coming near that 
solitary spot was very remote. 

With this idea, however, he laboriously 
began to pile up the hen-coops one on top 
of another. Twice did this rickety erection 
topple to the ground with a crash, but. learn- 
ing new methods from his failures, he at 
length succceded in climbing up the un- 
steady structure, and winning his way to the 
window. 

Аз he looked out through the bare branches 
of the oak upon the peaceful scene without, 
the hopelessness of his scheme was brought 
home to him with painful force. Not so 
much as а rabbit stirred in that quiet re- 
treat. Filled with desperation, he decided 
upon the wild idea of breaking through the 
window and reaching the ground by the 
risky method of clambering down the sway- 
ing branches of the big tree that stood by 
the side of the hut. Wrapping his handker- 
chief about his hand he beat madly at the 
window. The panes of glass shivered with 
8 crash. 

The task of tearing away the framework 
was more difficult, perched as he was on that 
crazy heap of hen-coops, but finally, with 
bruised and bleeding fingers, he succeeded 
in accomplishing that also. Then very 
cautiously he drew himself up until his body 
leaned far out of the gap he had made, and 
he was able to grasp a stout bough of the 
oak-tree. Drawing a deep breath, and 
taking a firm grip of the branch, he swung 
himself out. For a moment he hung sus- 
pended in mid air, then with a great effort he 
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turned his legs about a bough of the tree 
and began the descent. Long practice during 
his rambles in search of birds’ eggs had 
made him expert in the climbing of trees, 
and in a short space of time he dropped 
safely to the ground, hatless, dusty, his 
clothes torn, his hands raw, but in spite of 
all triumphant. A glance at his watch told 
him that in ten minutes the match was 
due to start. He started off at a sharp run 
in the direction of the school. 

In the meantime, around the football en- 
closure in the school plaving-ficlds the boys 
and their friends were beginning to gather. 
The team from King Edwin's had driven up 
in а roomy brake some time before, accom- 
panied by a large troop of well-wishers in 
other conveyances or on cycles. 

Having escorted the opposing eleven to the 
dressing-room reserved for them, Martin was 
now sitting in the schcol's dressing-room with 
the other members of his team, chatting over 
the prospects of the coming battle. 

“ By the way, where is young Burnett?“ 
he asked ; but none could answer. 

Martin thought it strange that his new 
man should be absent, but supposed that 
shyness kept the youngster back from ap- 
pearing amongst his fellows until the last 
minute. Just outside the pavilion Fether- 
stone lounged, clad in а long overcoat that 
reached to his toes. Some inquisitive juniors 
passing at that moment noticed with sur- 
prise that he was wearing football boots and 
stockings. 

" Hollo!" they said to one another. 
* Fetherstone is changed. Is he going to 
play. then. after all ? " and they moved away 
wonderinglv. 

The clock in front of the pavilion now 
pointed to two minutes to three, and the 
gentleman who was to referee the match 
came stalking across the field in à workman- 
like Norfolk suit. Не entered the pavilion 
with an air of much importance. 

“ If you are ready, gentlemen," he re- 
marked to the two captains, who were now 
talking together at one side, we will get to 
business." 

The captain of King Edwin's ran down the 
pavilion steps and on to the field with his 
team at his heels, to the accompaniment of а 
welcoming shout from the impatient crowd. 

А moment later Martin led the school team 
out, and a roaring cheer rose from all parts 
of the ground. As the players took their 
places Martin's anxious eye searched the 
field for his missing man, but there was 
nowhere any sign of Burnett. Just at that 
moment, however, his glance fell on Fether- 
stone, whose opened overcoat showed а 
glimpse of the school’s football colours 
beneath. 

A sudden temptation seized the captain of 
St. Anne's. Why not play Fetherstone ? 
It was such an important match, and surely 
the Head would overlook everything in such 
a crisis. 

The referee took а quick look round the 
ground to see that all was ready, when a 
sudden commotion arose in the far corner of 
the playing.fields. Plavers and spectators 
alike turned in that direction, and saw а 
small. hatless. mud-splashed boy racing 
hard towards them. 

"Its Burnett! Burnett! Burnett!“ 
screamed the juniors with delight. 

А smile of relief, mingled with surprise, 
broke over Martin's face. 

" My missing man," he explained to the 
visiting captain. Play on!” 

" Are you а man short ?" was the sur- 
prised answer. I had no idea. Of course 
we will wait for him." And they did. 

А few minutes later, as Burnett ran on 
to the field to a chorus of cheers, had the 
spectators not been so interested in the 
playing arena they might have noticed 
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' Fetherstone, his coat tightly buttoned 
around him, slinking away to the shelter of 
| the deserted school-house. 

With Burnett’s arrival the ball was set in 
motion, and the game started. 

“ Play up King's!" Play up Anne’s! ” 
chanted the supporters of each school, one 
against the other, and the energy and keen- 
ness which every player displayed denoted 
the rivalry that existed between the two 
schools, and gave early promise of a game 
full of incident. ; 

At the beginning the King's, aided by a 
slight breeze in their favour, set up а hot 
attack on the home citadel, but Martin, with 
Lemon, his colleague at full back, showed 
such а steady defence, and the merry-faced 
Reg. Freeman in goal was so safe and cool, 
that all the efforts of the opposing forwards 
were set at naught. Then St. Anne’s took 
up the running. and Burnett delighted the 
enthusiastic juniors with a lightning sprint 
down the wing, finishing up with a swift 
hard shot at goal. The ball struck the cross- 
bar with a sounding smack and bounced 
back into play. Grahame, the giant full- 


back of King Edwin’s, who had already 


payed for his county, relieved the pressure 
y & huge overhead kick, and once more the 
visiting forwards began a vigorous bombard. 
ment of Reg. Freeman’s charge. Time after 
time that imperturbible custodian repelled 
their attacks, making one wonderful save by 
throwing himself full length on the ground 
and tipping the ball around the post. From 
the resultant corner-kick the ball was 
dropped right into the midst of a crowd of 
plavers in the mouth of goal. There was a 
wild scrimmage for a moment, and then the 
hearts of St. Anne's boys grew chill as they 
saw the ball forced into the corner of the 
net. A goal to King Edwin's. 

At the re-start the visitors, encouraged 
by their success, went off again. and the 5t. 
Anne's defenders were hard put to it to keep 
them at bay. Now and again the home 
forwards would secure the ball, however, 
and transfer operations to the other end of 
the field, where they gave the stalwart 
Grahame and the King's goal-keeper some 
anxious moments, but for the most part the 
battle was waged in St. Anne's half of the 
field. The steady safety play of their cap- 
tain, however, combined with the more 
brilliant dashing tactics of Lemon, and the 
cool hands and feet of the ever-watchful 
Freeman succeeded in keeping St. Anne's 
goal intact until close on half-time, but three 
minutes from the end of the first half of the 
game Lemon, in trying one of his rapid 
rushes, miskicked, and the eager forwards 
of King Edwin's, seizing the opportunity, 
swooped down upon Reg. Freeman. and. 
making the most of their opening, gave the 
goal-keeper no chance to save, and scored 
the second goal. 

The crowds of boys who had made the 
journey over from King Edwin's to cheer on 
their cleven raised loud yells of exultation, 
while the hopes of St. Anne’s sank corre- 
spondingly low. 

When the referee blew the whistle to 
announce that the first half was concluded 
the King’s were two goals ahead, and their 
excited supporters counted the game as good 
us won. The two teams left the field for 
a short interval to suck lemons in the pavilion 
and prepare themselves for the second рог- 
tion of the fray. In the privacy of their 
dressing-room, the St. Anne's team blamed 
themselves unsparingly for the result. Reg. 
Freeman was sure he ought to have saved 
the first goal ; the forwards, including young 
Burnett, spoke of the chances they had 
missad; while Lemon, with a glum coun- 
tenance, bitterly condemned himself for the 
unfortunate accident which had led to the 
scoring of their opponents' second goal. 
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Cheer up, you fellows sang out 
Martin. To hear you talk, anyone would 
think the game was lost already. Remem- 
ber there is the second half to be played yet, 
and the wind behind us.” 

Freeman, here.“ he continued, turning to 
the goalkeeper, ** has played the game of his 
life. An international could not have saved 
either of those two goals. Your defence, 
Lemon, has been magniticent. Think of the 
times your kicking saved us from certain 
downfall ; while as to you forwards, play as 
you have been doing, and we are bound to 
win. A few more shots like that one of 
yours, Burnett,” with a smile towards the 
blushing youngster, and we will send King 
Edwin's home well beaten.” 

Encouraged to fresh endeavours ‘by their 
captain’s cheery optimism. St. Anne’s lined 
up on the field again. Another chanting 
cry of Play up, King’s!” answered by а 
defiant roar of Play up, Anne's ! " and tho 
two elevens were at it again. The tur, was 
dry and springy, and the ball light and tight, 
and the game re-opened at a faster pace even 
than before. Up and down the field the 
play ran, now one side claiming the advan- 
tage, now the other. At last, after a fierce 
bombardment of the goal, St. Anne's gained 
acorner. Little Burnett was entrusted with 
the kick. A well-placed corner kick is 
always difficult to clear, and Burnett felt 
that & great opportunity now presented 
itself. Placing the ball with extreme care, 
he took а short run, and kicked hard and 
true. The ball soared into the air, seemed to 
hover for a moment in the wind, and then 
dropped right in front of goal. The tall 
centre-forward of St. Anne's sprang at it 
with his head; the burly Grahame swung 
up his nimble foot to clear, but the head 
got there first, and. amidst a tumult of de- 


lighted cheers, St. Anne’s notched their first 


point. 

The home team now strained every effort 
to get upon level terms with their opponents. 
The forwards infused such dash and fire 
into their play that the efforts of Grahame 
and his partner were taxed to the utmost 
to counteract their determined onslaught. 
Another corner kick was awarded to St. 
Anne’s, this time from the left wing, and in 
the hope of repeating their previous per- 
formance, the home team clustered round 
their opponents’ goal. The kick was splen- 
didly taken, and, as before, the ball was 
placed in the very heart of the goal. This 
time, however, the жагу Grahame frus- 
trated the eager head of St. Anne’s centre- 
forward by а resolute shoulder charge. and 
thus gave his goal-keeper time to punch the 
ball out of immediate danger well up the 
field. Before the King’s could gain posses- 
sion, however, Lemon, the home back, who 
in his eagerness had drawn close up to the 
attack, made a bold rush for the ball. and, 
taking it from the very toes of a couple of 
the opposing forwards, made a flving shot 
at goal. 'l he ball whizzed over the heads of 
a throng of players, and, catching the King's 
goal-keeper at a disadvantage, spun um ler the 
bar into the corner of the net. Lemon had 
made ample amends for his blunder during 
the first half: the scores were level. and the 
glad cheers from the boys of St. Aune's 
rolled around the ground in one great roar 
of delighted approval. 

Ошу fifteen minutes now remained before 
the referee would blow the final whistle, 
and both teams exerted every effort to gain 
the masterv. A ding-dong battle ensued, 
the ball travelling from end to end with 
surprising rapidity. The onlookers were 
strung up to such a pitch of excitement that 
even the juniors forgot to vell. and the game 
was fought out amid a tense silence. With 
but five minutes to go, Reg. Freeman was 
brought to his knees by a stinging shot from 


the opposition. He got the ball in his 
hands, however, and, notwithstanding the 
combined rush of three of the King's for- 
wards, succeeded in throwing it away. 

But the determined visitors were not dono 
with yet. Back it came again with addi- 
tional force straight at the target, and this 
time the St. Anne's goal.keeper had the 
greatest difficulty in getting to the ball. He 
managed to touch it with the extreme 
ends of his fingers, and tip it safely over the 
bar, while the pent-up feelings of the spec- 
tators broke out into а great sigh of relief. 

As the King's men swarmed around the 
goal in anticipation of the corner kick. & 
strained silence again fell on the watching 
crowd. The ball came sailing in towards 
goal, and for a moment there was a perfect 
тве. Then Reg. Freeman, with a lusty 
punch, sent the ball flying away. It fell 


‘at thc feet of little Burnett, standing away 


out on his wing. In an instant that player 
had tipped the ball forward, and started on 
a swift run. The opposing backs, in their 
anxiety to score the winning goal, had come 
right up the field, and Burnett found him- 
self with a clear course to the enemy's goal. 

He raced ahead with all his might, while 
the St. Anne's supporters severely tested 
their lungs with wild shouts of encourage- 
ment. Grahame, King Edwin’s lusty back, 
secing the danger, was now in hot pursuit 
of the flying forward, and. not being ham- 
pered by the ball, was gaining at every 
stride. As Burnett drew within range of the 
goal, Grahame caught him up. 

There was no time now for tactics, no 
time for finesse or clever footwork. The 
only way to save his side was by a good 
charge, and without hesitation the big 
back launched his weight at the flying 
Burnett. That wily youngster, however, 
had long since discovered that his light 
weight was of little use in shoulder 
charges, and had learned various little 
tricks to make up for his detieieney in 
avoirdupois. As Graham rushed at him, 
he trapped the ball under his foot and 
stopped short in his tracks, with the result 
that his bulky assailant met nothing more 
substantial than air. and sprawled to the 
ground. Before he could recover, and before 
the next defender could reach him, Burnett 
had sprung smartly forward and steered the 
ball safely through the goal. $t. Anne's 
had won. A moment later, the final whistle 
went, and Burnett was being chaired off the 
field on the shoulders of а host of admiring 
juniors. 
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Correspondence. 
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WIRELESS and F. BDnoww.—See Kerr's Wireless 
Televraphy Popularly Explained," rice one shilling, 
published by Seeley & Co., 38 Great Russell street, 
W. C. 

M. E. C. and H. D. H. — The best book is ** The Sea,” 
published at the“ Shipping Gazette” Office, Spot tis- 
woode & Co., New Street Square, F.C. It costs a 
shilling and will give you all the information you 
require, 

B. M. MARATS.—The George IV. coppers are worth six- 
pence apiece, and the sixpence, if not much used, 
may be worth a shilling. 


D. B. X.— The best way would be to call at the Emi- 
grants" Information Office, 38. Broadway, Wert- 
nunster, or buy svine of the pamphlets issued from 
there, 


T. V. OLIVER. —The report as to the Cambridge Locals 
can be obtained from the Cambridge University 
Press, Fetter Lane, F.C. ¢ information concerning: the 
London Univerity from the Registrar, University 
of London, South Kensington, S. W.: and partieulars 
about the engineers from the Secretary, Institution of 
Civil Eugincers, Greut George Street, Westminster. 
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That Boy Again !—(2Dratrn by Tom BROWNE, R.L) 
STALLKEEPER : What are you waiting for, my lad?” 
TOMMY (who has been watching the jumping beans for some time): “ Oi'm waitin’ to see them sticks walk.” 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, 1910. | Price One Penny. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.] 
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A Happy Family. [Photographic Union, Munich, 
(From the Painting by Orro ERELMAN.) 
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The Greyhound of the Skies: 


B evening London had, outwardly, re- 

sumed its normal aspect. The swarms 
of human bees had retreated to their proper 
hives and homes; certainly they 
more loudly than usual. The clubs dis- 
cussed the tremendous sensation of the 
morning, and discussed it with studied 
calmness. The Army and Navy and United 
Services buildings were crammed to the 
doors. The ladies, left at home, talked 
aeroplanes instead of bonnets, and knots of 
idlers on the street corners forgot cricket 
and racing for once in a while. 

About eight o’clock all the hubbub and 
excitement welled up again. The “ Evening 
Star " published a late edition, its inner pages 
once more given up to a few lines of big 
black type. It was headed Answers to 
Correspondents.” 

“ Question: Does the War Office know 
anything of the ‘ Condor’ ? 

„Answer: The War Office was offered the 
Condor ’—not under that name, of course 
—over and over again. It wouldn’t look at 
it, and flatly declined to believe that such 
a ship could be built. The officials might 
have tested it, and tried it, and bought it 
from its clever inventor for a few thousand 
pounds to cover the cost of years of ex- 

riments. That chance has gone, as the 
inventor has handed his rights over to a 

rivate syndicate, whose names are a secret 
ocked up in this office. This afternoon we 
heard bipes from New York, апа they are 
prepared to go to 2,000,000/. under certain 
revised conditions of purchase. The price 
is likely to go beyond that margin, and we 
are pledged to sell in seven days from the 
date of this issue unless Britain buys. We 
have no intention of breaking our contract. 

** Question : Who is the inventor ? 

“ Answer : For obvious reasons, his name 
and place of residence must be kept a pro- 
found secret. The value to our Empire of 
his life and liberty is at the present juncture 
incalculable. He is the most important 
man in the world to-day, and his ship and he 
are securely hidden. 

“ Question: Wil the ‘ Condor’ 
London to-morrow ? 

" Answer: No!” 


visit 


The following morning every paper of 
importance in Europe had a leading article 
on the Gimson airship, and the civilised 
world was agog with excitement. War 
prophets had the chance of a lifetime, and 
they prophesied without stint. The “ Even- 
ing Star,” eagerly awaited, had a single 
line on the situation: Mastership of the 
world on sale for 2,000,000/." No glimpse 
of the ‘‘ Condor" was reported within the 
four corners of the United Kingdom. 

Parliament met. The Secretary of State 


for War was on his legs for a full hour 


answering questions. He could not say 
whether or not they had received an offer 
of the Condor." His department had been 
offered hundreds of epoch-making аего- 
planes. The engineering staff carefully 
inquired into the merite and demerits of 
each one. Were they prepared to re- 
consider the Condor ? Answer: Cer- 
tainly.” Had his department any hopes 
of producing as good or a better airship? 
Answer: Experiments were proceeding, 
and hopes were high.“ Would he pay the 
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A WONDERFUL VICTORY. 
By TOM BEVAN, 


Author of “A Hero іп Wolfskin," etc. etc. 


PART IV. 


2,000,000/. now, and prevent the secret of 
the wonderful machine from getting into 
the hands of foreigners ? " Answer: The 
matter would require consideration. The 
machinery might prove useless adapted to 
a larger ship: toys were easily constructed.“ 

Excitable members attacked the War 
Office and called it bad names, whereupon 
the Secretary stiffened his back and negotia- 
tions for the Condor" were temporarily 
nipped. There was plenty of unrest and 
much bad feeling. 

Next day excitement took a fresh turn. 
The Comet " disclosed one part of its con- 
temporary's well-kept secret. Gimson’s ex- 
periments were known to most of his friends, 
and all except one wisely kept their own 
counsel when they saw that Gimson himself 
desired it. The exception was а busybod 
with an itching tongue, who told a “ Comet 
man all that he knew, and that newspaper 
indiscreetly published the information. 
Within & few hours Amersham, the low- 
lying village in South-East Bucks, where 
Gimson had lived and worked, was invaded 
by men with note-books all athirst for 
information. 

The inventor was not at home, &nd no one 
could tell where he was. His cottage was 
locked up and deserted. That night it was 
broken into, every locked drawer forced open, 
and all papers carried off. His workshop 
at the bottom of the garden was likewise 
looted. London stood aghast at the news, 
and a furious mob attempted to storm the 
offices of the Comet and seize the Editor. 
Only the prompt action of the police and а 
detachment of Guards saved the buildings 
Wild tales flew from 
mouth to mouth that & small model of the 
" Condor" and all the drawings of the 
inventor-had been stolen by the agents of a 
foreign Government. The momentous secret 
was betrayed, and Britain’s hope of supre- 
macy gone. 

The Commissioner of Police went at once 
to the offices of the Evening Star " іп the 
hope that the panic of the public might be 
stayed. A reassuring edition was imme- 
diately issued. The populace was sharply 
reproved for losing its head. Every drawing 
was safely stowed in the vaults of a certain 
bank, and there was no toy model for anyone 
to steal Those responsible for the Con- 
dor " had taken every conceivable precaution 
against theft or betrayal, and it was impos- 
sible for burglars or spies to learn anything. 
Copies of this statement were at once posted 
up on every hoarding in London, and crowds 
gathered round and cheered. The Editor of 
the Evening Star was the most popular 
man in London that day, and his motor 
was the centre of a triumphal procession 
when his Fleet Street labours were finished 
and he sought his home in Bedford Park. 

The Cabinet met, discussed the purchase 
of the Condor, but came to no decision, 
as the War Office persisted in holding out 
hopes of a better airship in the immediate 
future. The man in the street, remembering 

revious performances of officia] aeroplanes, 
aughed scornfully. The mob growled and 
threatened ugly things. 

Meanwhile the “Condor” remained in- 
visible, and in the minds of some sceptics 
doubts as to her capabilities began again to 
arise. The Press clamoured for a re-appear- 


ance, and a further demonstration under 
official supervision. Her sponsors answered 
the doubters. The long voyage across the 
Atlantic had severely tried an engine that 
was hardly designed for so great an ordeal. 
Some repairs were necessary both to the 
mechanism and the hull, and the inventor 
was also attempting one or two minor 
improvements. The ship would re-appear 
in due course. Surely she had done enough 
to claim the faith and patience of the British 
public! America, at least, was satisfied. 
A suggestion that her hiding-place should be 
made known to the Government was not 
entertained ; Ministers as well as people 
must possess their souls in patience. 

In the barns of a lonely farmhouse amid 
the mountains of mid-Wales, and ten miles 
from anywhere, Gimson and Hardman were 
busily working night апа day. The 
“ Condor had dropped down to its repair- 
ing shop after E and Gimson had 
motored thither immediately after the 
famous breakfast at the Cecil, carrying the 
necessary tools. Arrangements had been 
made before the journey to New York, and 
the farmer was sworn to secrecy and hand- 
somely bribed. He worked the farm with his. 
three sons, and these were equally pledged 
to silence. Three days were necessary for 
the work, and the tax on the patience of а 
panic-stricken ‘‘ jumpy public was rather 
8 severe one. 

The War Office was prodigal with pro- 
mises, and the Government procrastinated. 
The Condor had not been on view, 
either in the air or in the courtyard of the 
Cecil, for more than two hours, and doubts 
as to her bona fides grew rapidly ; at last even 
the mob began to veer round in its opinion. 


(To be concluded.) 
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1 taken by surprise, Giles struggled 
vigorously to shake himself free, so 
that he might explain the reason of his 
presence. But the hands on his throat were 
relentless and held him in a grip of iron. 

At the beginning Giles struggled only to 
set himself free, and with little anger against 
his assailant, but he soon recognised that the 
Btrife was of grim earnest, and that if he did 
not defend himself the clutching fingers, 
which came every instant closer together, 
would choke the life out of him. In the 
darkness he could not discover who his 
enemy was, and after the first words, “ Spy 
and traitor! he heard nothing save the 
heavy and laboured breathing of а man who 
was plainly putting all his strength into the 
struggle. 

Both were pretty evenly matched, for, if 
Giles was lighter than his opponent, hc was 
also younger and more agile. Vet he suffered 
from the disadvantage of having no pas- 
sionate hostility towards his opponent and 
of being on another's ground. It was not 
until he realised the deadly nature of the 
encounter and that his life, at least for the 
moment, depended on the issue of the strife, 
that he made a supreme effort to free 
himself. 

He had acted only on the defensive, 
Btriving to loosen the iron grip on his throat. 
But now, with а sudden wrench, he drew back, 
апа, releasing his right hand, struck his 
assailant with all his force between the eyes. 
The grip relaxed an instant, and Giles 
contrived to insert the fingers of his left hand 
between the man's hand and his throat. 
Then, with the fury of desperation, hestruck 
again at the man's face. 

His opponent retreated backwards, breath- 
ing heavily and no longer acting on the 
offensive, but striving rather to protect his 
own face from the blows which Giles rained 
upon it. All thought of the object of his 
journey was banished from the youth's 
mind. His blood was up at last, and he 
cared not what should befall him later if 
only he could come victorious from the 
present conflict with the man who had 
attacked him in the darkness and at а 
disadvantage. 

With a wild sense of triumph he felt the 
older man's strength grow weaker, the grip 
of the iron fingers was gradually becoming 
relaxed, and he that had been the assailant 
had now much ado to defend himself. 

Again and again with a kind of savage 
joy Giles struck the stranger's head, feeling 
with each blow а sensible relaxing of the 
grip on his throat. Then, with a quick side 
movement, he wrenched himself almost free 
and, hitting the other full in the mouth, sent 
him sprawling amongst the laurel bushes. 

The man cried out as he fell, and before 
Giles could recover his breath or put himself 
in а posture of defence, two dark forms 
suddenly flung themselves upon him and 
bore him to the ground. As he struggled to 
rise he was struck with a club upon the fore- 
head so sharply that for the moment his wits 
deserted him. 

When he recovered himself sufficiently to 
know anything he was being dragged 
unresistingly inside the hall of Boscobel 
House. He heard the door swing to behind 
him and then again darkness covered his 
eyes. 

How long he remained thus unconscious 
he did not know, but when his senses 
returned again he found himself lying in the 
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CHAPTER XIX.—A FRIEND IN EXTREMITY. 


hall of Boscobel House with a crowd of men 
about him. 

As he struggled to his feet, languidly 
enough, for the contest had been a sore one 
and the blow on his forehead still left him 
with reeling senses, he was quickly seized 
and his arms were pinioned behind him. His 
bewildered gaze fell upon the faces of those 
about him. Many of them were strangers to 
him, but amongst them he recognised John 
and Richard Penderell, William Penderell's 
brothers and equally zealous in the King's 
service. But the faces of all were hard and 
implacable, and not one of them showed any 
pity for him. 

He had begun to wonder what they would 
do with him, when there was & movement 
amongst the crowd and William Penderell 
strode forward to where he stood. 

He paused before Giles, and with lowering 
brows regarded him for an instant in silence. 
Then he broke out with hardly subdued 
passion. 

“ Spy and traitor!” he hissed from behind 
clenched teeth. Spy and traitor ! is it for 
this that I have saved your accursed life? 

Giles drew himself up proudly. In such 
Straits as these the blood of the Langdales 
and the Mertons showed a felicitous blend. 
Herder of cattle he might be, yet they should 
see that he could laugh at danger, and death 
if it might be, with the best of them. 

Neither a spy nor a traitor, Master 
Penderell, he answered, but a loyal 
subject of the King, and one, too, who has 
always sought your love and friendship, 
albeit he denies your right or the right of 
any man to treat him as you have done. I 
am but one amongst many and my arms are 
bound. What test you would put my 
courage to, since you have condemned my 
honour and mv loyalty, must needs be 
proved in suffering, not in doing. But 
whatever it be, you shall have no cause to 
call me craven. Since you have condemned 
me unheard there is no need for me to speak 
further. I am weary, but before my 
strength fails utterly, I pray you make an 
end of the matter." 

“ That shall be done, and without undue 
delay," retorted William Penderell. '' What 
is the penalty of a spy and а traitor ? " 

" Death, if he be found guilty," Giles 
answercd calmly. 

“ So be it," returned Penderell. Out of 
your own mouth I take the sentence. Giles 
Merton "—Ahis voice faltered a little over the 
пате—* say your prayers and pray the 
Almighty to pardon your sins, since within 
half an hour you shall swing from the nearest 
tree, and so may all traitors perish. Is 
there anyone who gainsays the judgment?“ 

The others were silent—some because they 
agreed with Penderell and others because, 
although they saw not how so grave an 
offence would be otherwise adequately 
punished, yet. were favourably impressed by 
the demeanour of Giles. 

Penderell raised his hand. but as he did 
во there was a flutter of white amidst the 
dark throng, and before anyone was aware 
of what would be, Rachel Penderell had 
thrown herself upon Giles's breast, her white 
arms encircling his neck. 

“ Speak, oh, speak, Giles!“ she exclaimed. 
Tell them the truth.” 

ziles kissed her hand. 

They will not believe it.“ he answered 
gently ; “ and since you believe me naught 
else matters.“ 
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William Penderell had by this time re- 
covered sufficiently from his astonishment at 
his daughter’s unexpected intervention. He 
strode forward, and, seizing Rachel roughly 
by the arm, dragged her away. 

“Shame on you, Rachel a thousand 
times shame on you to show such unseemly 
concern for a spy and a traitor!” he cried 
angrily. '' Get you gone to your chamber ; 
'tis no place for you, since a woman's heart 
is as weak as her wits. Get you gone to your 
chamber.“ 

But again, notwithstanding her father's 
angry words, Rachel would have gone to 
Giles, but her father stood between them. 

How often have I warned you, and yet 
you would not heed my warning ? " he went 
on ionately ; the traitor that one has 
all but nurtured—that has used us and our 
house as though we were his own, and now 
seeks to bring destruction on us all and on 
him who is dearest to us. Shame on you, 
Rachel, for a disobedient, distraught girl.“ 

But from behind her father Rachel made 
yet a last appeal to Giles. 

“ Oh, Giles," she cried, “ speak and tell 
them how they err. Tell them of our 
dreams as I have told them, and how we 
prayed together for the King. Speak out, 
and tell them that you are no traitor.“ 

Giles was greatly shaken by Rachel’s 
xen but the word “traitor” stung him 
afresh. ; 

* I will tell them nothing," he answered 
proudly, “ since whatever I tell them they 
will not believe, and if they have already 
condemned me as a traitor, 'twere waste of 
breath to deny it. For them that accuse me 
I have nothing to say, but if he be with you 
still for whose cause I came hither, and for 
whom I now find myself in such sorry plight, 
then I have & matter of great moment to 
impart to him. But if he be gone, then I 
have no more to say. Gentlemen," he con- 
tinued, turning from Rachel's weeping face, 
“ I await your pleasure. since а defenceless 
man has no other choice." 

His words, bravely spoken, occasioned 
some pity and hesitation in the breasta of 
most of those who listened. They looked at 
one another in some doubt and perplexity. 

But William Penderell burst into a harsh 
laugh. 

“Tis but a trick to gain time," he cried; 
the penalty of treachery is death. Even 
he himself has admitted it. Richard "— and 
he turned to one of his brothers who was 
twisting а coil of rope mechanically—'' make 
ready the halter." 

Giles started and his lips quivered а 
moment at sight of the rope. "There was 
now no doubt of their intention. He was to 
pay the penalty of his loyalty by a shameful 
death. He glanced round the once familiar 
chamber swiftly. The faces of the two men 
confronting him were stern and implacable, 
and of the others any that pitied him turned 
their faces from him. At the door John 
Penderell kept guard. There was no hope 
of escape, and none that he could call to 
his aid. 

Rachel too had gone. That and the 
sudden vision of his mother, sitting with 
sorrowful face and clasped hands awaiting 
the news of his shameful death shook his 
composure for an instant. Reprisals would 
follow, and that speedily, he knew well, and 
Reuben Merton was not one to be satisfied 
with a life for & life when his son's life was 
forfeit, But the thought gave him no 
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consolation, since, when her kinsfolk were 
dead. Rachel would be the chief sufferer. 

William Penderell suddenly flung the coil 
of ropeoverhis head. Giles shivered a little, 
feeling the rope on his neck. He lifted his 
right hand as though he would speak and 
pray them to give him a soldier's death; 
then he dropped it in silence. 

" Make haste and вау your prayers." 
repeated the stern voice of William Penderell, 
impatiently. 

"[ am ready,” he answered, drawing 
himself up. Now do with me as you 
will.” 

Holding the end of the rope William Pen- 
derell led his prisoner toward the outer door, 
which at a sign from the former swung open, 
giving admission to a soft fresh breeze. 
But before they reached the threshold a 
haughty voice arrested their steps. 

'" What fooling is this, my masters?“ 


CHAPTER XX.—THE KING'S PREROGATIVE, 


HEARING the voice, which sounded to 
his ears strangely familiar, Giles looked 
round and beheld him whom he had be- 
friended standing in the hall with Rachel 
weeping beside him. 

“ What fooling is this, my masters?“ he 
repeated impatiently. 

""Tis but a spy and a traitor, your 
majesty, going to meet his deserts,” William 
Penderell answered submissively. 

The King looked at Giles. 

" Why," he exclaimed, ''*'tis my good 
friend whom I met upon the highway and 
who carried me hither. What evil has he 
done ? " 

“ We found him lurking іп the darkness 
and peering through the closed shutters,” 
rejoined the other humbly. The situation 
is desperate, and being so caught red-handed 
he must die." 

" Must!” replied the King haughtily ; 
t is no word to be found in the mouth of a 
loyal subject in his King's presence." 

I crave your majesty's pardon," re- 
turned Penderell, much abashed at the 
rebuke, * but if it please you, there is 
none other punishment for a зру.” 

Ay, if he be a spy." the King answered. 
Then. turning to Giles, he said gently enough, 
“ Well, my friend, and what have you to say 
upon this matter, since by your face I should 
take you for an honest lad? 

""Tis true that I peered through the 
shutters, and yet I am по spy," Giles made 
&nswer. 

The King's face grew grave. 

If you are not a spy, why then did you 
peer through the shutters when you might 
have claimed admittance like an honest 
man ? " he asked coldly. 

Rachel wrung her hands in despair. She 
knew her father's and her uncle's deter- 
mination once they had formed а resolve. 
Nothing but the King's intervention could 
save Giles, and the King's sympathy was 
waning. She turned an agonised look on 
the young man as he stood before them all, 
half defiant, and now almost wholly resigned 
to his fate. 

“The house was dark," he said in an 
indifferent voice. and since the lamp no 
longer burned before the door as it is wont, 
1 thought the house deserted and all within 
it fled. The better to assure mysclf that 
it was so, I peered through the shutters and 
saw a bright light. The rest there is no 
need to tell." 

The King shrugged his shoulders and 
turned away. It was like a death-warrant, 
and a deep sigh of relicf from the suspense 
broke from several throats. Better to make 
an end of the matter than to be torn by 
doubt and suspense. The rope tightened 


about Giles’s neck and Richard Penderell 
opened the door. 

But with a cry of despairing anguish 
Rachel rushed forward and, throwing her 
arms once more about Giles’s neck, pushed 
back the coil of rope. Her father seized 
her by the arm and would have drawn her 
roughly away, but the King, seeming not 
ill- pleased by the girl's fidelity, lifted his 
hand. 

" Let her be,” he said. since so great 
love is not often given to a traitor. If 
indecd he be a traitor to us and to so great 
fidelity then he deserves а traitor's doom. 
Let him speak and justify himself if he can, 
if only for the sake of so fair a pleader." 

" Oh, speak and speak quickly, Giles.“ 
cried Rachel, her arms still clinging about 
his neck. Speak and tell his majesty why 
you have come hither to-night.” 

"To save my King,” Giles answered 
proudly. 

The King smiled calmly, albeit the others 
looked at one another in some alarm. They 
knew that there was a price upon his head, 
living or dead, and all men, whether they 
called him King or “The man Charles 
Stuart," knew that he took his troubles 
lightly and laughed in the face of danger. 
But if Giles’s words were true, then they 
had wasted enough time already, and even 
the well-merited death of a traitor might be 
purchased at too high a price. 

“JI do not quarrel with the reason,” the 
King replied, “ but pray tell me how and 
from what you would save him.” 

From his enemies who are even now in 
close pursuit of him, your majesty," Giles 
went on, his voice growing stronger and 
more assured. ‘* But a few hours ago one 
Captain Makepeace with forty troopers came 
to my father's house craving hospitality. 
That my father gave to them, for albeit my 
mother and I have ever prayed for your 
majesty, my father is a Parliament's man. 
While he supped, Captain Makepeace de- 
clared why he had come hither, and that was 
because he had learned that your majesty 
was somewhere near in hiding. Не had sur- 
prised the innkeeper at the * King’s Head ' 
in Cray in the Wold, and thus much he 
learned from him on pain of his life. To— 
night the Captain and his troopers lie at my 
father's house ; to-morrow at daybreak they 
will begin the search. When I had heard 
so much I made haste, and saddling my horse 
rode hither with all speed through the fields, 
since the roads are beset with troopers. 
"Tis no fault of mine if there has been delay 
in the telling. I made what haste I could." 

Rachel turned and looked proudly, and 
with glistening eyes, on the company. Had 
not one of her dreams—hers and Giles's— 
‘come true after all? And yet the halter 
was still about the young man’s neck and 
the fetters on his wrists. 

The King looked for a moment searchingly 
into Giles’s face. Then he said abruptly, 
Loose him and set him free, for by my 
soul I believe the youth speaks true and is 
no traitor, but a good and faithful servant 
of the King." 

William Penderell cut the thongs which 
bound Giles’s wrists, but the halter still 
remained about his neck. 

" Tis not thus that we bind our friends 
to our cause," said the King, taking the 
горе and casting it to the ground. What 
further would you have ? " 

“Nay, nothing for myself," cried Giles, 
“ but only for your majesty's safety. Time 
presses and every minute is of advantage. 
In a little while my absence will have been 
noticed, and it may be that they will look 
for me here. At all hazards I must return 
lest suspicion grow to certainty and they 
come seeking me." 

And how will you return?“ asked the 
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King, looking at him doubtfully. “ Why not 
stay and make common cause with us ? ” 

“ That I would do right gladly," answered 
Giles,“ but I think I can serve your majesty 
better if I return. I have left my horse 
a little way from here, and with good luck 
і shall reach my home unobserved. To- 
morrow I pray God that I shall be able to 
help vour majesty further." 

* To-morrow with good luck I shall be 
far from here.“ answered. the King, for if 
you speak truly and the rogues come hither 
in the morning ] must not linger. Which 
think you is the safest road into Wales ? ” 

“ There is none safe to-day, since they are 
all beset with troopers," Giles returned. 

Then if it be not safe to remain and it 
is dangerous to depart, it is no easy matter 
to decide what I must do," the King broke 
out impatiently. If I remain here I do 
but involve my friends in my own ruin, but 
if I try to escape into Wales under cover of 
night the danger is mine alone." 

Silence followed the King's words, for all 
were perplexed and knew not what to 
advise, and Giles was no less at a loss than 
the others. In the morning Captain Make- 
peace would begin his search, and the 
Penderell house would be the first to be 
visited. 

Suddenly, in the midst of a gloomy silence, 
Rachel pressed forward. 

“I have thought of a plan," she ex- 
claimed, her fair face flushing with eager- 
ness. Long ago we made—Giles and I— 
& house in the great oak tree in the wood. 
Jt is high up, and until the leaves fall none 
can see it. None knows of it save Giles 
and me, and the ladder of rope is still con- 
cealed in the tree. If his majesty would hide 
there until the Roundheads are gone, none 
should discover his presence.“ 

The King smiled. 

““ Why, then, I shall be nearer to heaven 
than ever 1 thought to be in this wicked 
world," he answered gaily, °“ and doubtless 
I shall find acorns enough to keep me alive 
and to remind me of my sins. 'Tis not the 
first time that a king has owed his life to a 
woman's wits, and I would not have it 
otherwise. Teach me some pretty songs to 
peise the time, since the songs of the birds 
are over and I have but а crow's voice at 
the best.” 

But there was no answer to the King's 
frolic. The sense of danger weighed too 
heavily upon all but him for them to join 
in his mirth, and they had not yet rid 
themselves of the strain which they had 
laboured under until a short time ago, when 
they were leading à young man to execution 
on a charge of treachery. Now, to that 
same youth, by the King's command, they 
were entrusting their own lives as well as 
that more precious, the life of the King. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE LANTERN-BEARERS: 


A STORY OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


= үү; young sir, since you are neither 

fated to die by cold steel nor to 
drown, I presume yours is to be what is 
known in this part of the world as a clean 
strae death?” 

I did not answer. I wasn't feeling equal 
to conversation, especially with this callous- 
minded little wisp of à man, De Silva. 

The Guillemot had been rowed up swiftly 
to where I hung on the end of the jagged 
beam, my head sagging downwards on the 
one side and my heels on the other, like the 
giant scales in a clothier’s warehouse ; and 
Charlie Billups was bending over me, hacking 
with a jack-knife at the never-to-be-suf- 
ficiently-commended broadcloth of Colin’s 
unmentionables. 

Colin’s old trousers—bless them! Just 
to think what a good thing home-made 
broadcloth is, be it ever so old! Had it 
been any of your French drab-de-berries, 
now, it would have screeded like an ancient 
dish-clout, and, flung full-tilt against a 
beetling crag, it’s not writing these memoirs 
Rorie of Fladdivore would be this day! As 
it was, I swung and bobbed there safe as 
а mud-dredge that’s moored by a three-ply 
cable at the Broomielaw. Fair fall the 
Paisley weaver who wrought the weft of 't ! 

There you are, sonny, said English 
Charlie, lifting me like a sack of barley-meal 
aboard the Guillemot and setting me upright 
on my feet—'' There you are, all trim and 
titivated, barring this here scratch on the 
arm. And look here, younker; if you'll 
take my advice you won't rub a Seminole 
Indian like Hot Stuff the wrong way again. 
Hot Stuff's both ends and bight of an 
animated Holawaugus, as they say in the 
burning clime he comes from. A 36:5 
Gatling gun's nothin' to him. You see him 
at this minute sitting in the starn there, as 
if pie wouldn't melt in his mouth, but if 
you touch his trigger again, watch-out for 
immedjit ructions ! ” 

Hot Stuff, indeed, was seated in the stern 
of the coble, stolidly chewing what I suppose 
must have been betel-nut, for every now 
and then he would bend over and expectorate 
& crimson stream into the frothing water 
which gurgled by the boat's side. 

He looked quiescent enough, but the recent 
exhibition of his narkiness was too fresh 
on my mind to make him a pleasant shipmate. 

* He! he! he !—once bitten, twice shy," 
said his Excellency de Silva, pointing his 
finger at me and shaking with inward mirth. 
* Arcades ambo—a clear case of two of a sort ! 
Diamond cut diamond, in fact. You'll not 
be so ready to show temper next time, 
Master Rorie Ronaleyn, though Ho-talgee 
calls you all the blank limejuicers under the 
sun.“ 

Ho-talgee, I found, was Hot Stuff's real 
name. He was & pure-bred Seminole from 
Key West, son of the native chief Silas 
Apopka, who caused such a stir in Cuba in 
"3. He had been educated by a Catholic 
missionary ; he could read and write, and 
could talk very creditable Yankec-English 
(when the spirit moved him sotodo). Lastly, 
in justice to himself, I ought to mention that 
he was of a very devout turn of mind. He 
was, in fact, strict as a Mussulman in 
religious observances, crossing himself a 
dozen times a day, and saying grace before 
and after meat with a regularity that was in 
itself most admirable. 


By WILLIAM A. BRYCE, 


Author of * The Reavers,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE SAN FELIPE. 


At the moment I write of, curled up in the 
stern chewing betel-nut, he was fingering a 
large rosary of black beads, and muttering 
what I have no doubt wa: = p--ver in his own 
tongue. (But all this is, of course, by the 
way.) 

You are to think of me, meantime, as 
trying my best to keep а stiff upper lip. 
English Charlie had slit open my jumper," 
and was seeing to the slash on my arm with 
& bluff sort of kindliness that brought 
something suspiciously like tears to my eyes. 
He was & good sort, this Charlie Billups, as 
I soon found. 

There — there, he said, patting me on 
the back, my pocket-handkerchee knotted 
round like this, and you have the best 
bandage going. It's & silk handkerchee, 


as you'll note, and it don't show no blood, 
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being red and flarin’. The scratch—it’s as 
clean as dirt, and won't bother you more'n 
а day or two ; so belay all and rest easy, my 
hearty." 

I was thanking him, when his Excellency 
poked me in the chest with his finger, in his 
former disconcerting way, and—'* Allow me 
t- introduce you, honourable'sir," says he. 
“ allow me to introduce you to the once good 
ship San Felipe, outward bound last evening 
rom the Clyde, and piled up among these 
rocks at noon to-day, by misleading lights, 
and the rank stupidity of her master, Captain 
Cosmelli (whom may the saints assail, for 
he's gone to his account—with the better 
part of his crew). 

" But, nevertheless, fiends take him / " he 
concluded, sotto voce. 

With this extraordinary speech, delivered 
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with a sneering mock-courtesy, he directed 
my eyes upward with a wave of his hand. 

Above was the wrecked schooner, a ship 
of considerable tonnage, lying with her back 
broken hich and dry on a broad ledge-shaped 
spur of the great basalt rock referred to in our 
last chapter, where she had been cast by the 
fury of wind and wave. She was broken in 
two a little abaft the foremast—though in 
truth she had none, both masts having 
broken short in her disaster; and as the 
pitch of the rocky ledge was very sharp and 
sudden, and the bows lay many feet below 
the stern, the fracture gaped widely open, 
во that you could see right through her poor 
hull upon the farther side. She was a 
forlorn sight, indeed, and I could not look 
without emotion at the bits of rope that 
still hung about her, handled but a short 
while ago by shouting seamen ; or the little 
scuttle where they had passed up and down 
to their affairs ; or the poor noseless angel of 
a figure-head that had dipped into 80 many 
running billows. 

Situate thus, she was entirely cut off from 
the sight of anyone on the mainland of 
Fladdivore, and I could not wonder now at 
my inability to make out her position earlier 
in the day. 

„Fend us alongside, Mr. Boatswain,” 
said De Silva, turning with bland urbanity 
to Charlie Billups. '' We will get aboard at 
once, and give our Honourable Master Rorie 
an opportunity of inspecting the ship at 
close quarters. We can promise him turtle 
soup by way of supper, I imagine.” 

“Ay, ау, your Excellency,” was the 
Englishman's cheery response. Lay hand 
to that rope there, Ho-talgee, if so be you've 
finished your prayers, and take & turn round 
the after cleet. 

" Now, up you get, young sir, on my 
shoulders; Г give you a back up. Be 
careful, though, of your damaged arm. 


Yo-heave-ho !—Yo-heave-ho! Ah, that's 
the ticket. 
“The younker’s safe aboard, your 


Excellency.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—A TURTLE HUNT AND 
SOME QUEER TALK. 


THOUGH barefooted, it was difficult to 
keep one's footing on the schooner's °‘ slantin- 
dicular ° deck. First thing I did, after 
being hoisted up by English Charlie, was to 
slide into the scuppers and sit down kerflop. 
In that recumbent position I looked about 
me. What а bear-garden the deck was, to 
be sure! I was in the fore-part of the vessel, 
not far from the gaping fracture, which 
yawned on the right. All around were 
scattered running-gear and ground-tackle— 
sheets, blocks, cables, and what not—in a 
promiscuous confusion. A great hole had 
been dunched in the timbers opposite me, 
and hard by was a large-sized cask (or 
scuttle-butt) secured to the bulwarks by 
means of leather thongs. 

In pulling myself to my feet, I laid hold of 
one of the aforementioned thongs, leaning 
my whole weight on it. Instantly I received 
what was, to put it mildly, a startler.“ 
The thong came away in my grasp; the 
scuttle-butt tilted over; the lid flew open ; 
a miniature Niagara of outpouring water 
deluged me from head to foot; and—out 
popped a whopper of a sea tortoise a-top of 
me ! 

1 was one of the surprises of an eventful 

е. 

The brute was alive—very much во, 
indeed. Its big shell, with the queer 
protruding legs and neck working spas- 
modically, struck me a stinging buffet on 
the chest ; then down it flopped on the deck, 
right side up, where it slithered about a bit 
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in an aimless fashion; till, recovering, it 
made a bee-line for the hole in the bulwarks, 
and went over, plunkety-plop/ into the 
sea. 
Bless me, what ha’ you done?” gasped 
Charlie Billups, who had scrambled aboard 
in time to watch the whole collieshangie. 
That's our supper lost, and be hanged to 
it!” 

He tumbled over the side into the coble 
again, and there came a low outcry from the 
boat as De Silva and Ho-talgee learnt what 
had taken place. 

Then up comes Hot Stuff, swinging him- 
sclf over the side with the agility of a chim- 
panzee; darts past me; vanishes into the 
bowels of the ship down an open hatchway ; 
and reappears in a little with a long wooden 
staff in his hands. 

Wondering what he is going to do, I watch 
him slip down a rope into the Guillemot and 
station himself in the bow, where he stands 
upright, motioning Charlic to push off in 
pursuit of the turtle, which is now swimming 
near the surface some distance away, its 
exact position indicated by a silvery ripple. 

The English sailor gets way on the boat, 
paddling lightly and noiselessly as the native 
lad directs by a slight motion of the hand or 
head. 

Ho-talgee now holds his staff balanced on 
the tip of his finger, and I see that there is a 
steel peg at one end which carries a light 
line—though for what purpose I can't in 
the least imagine. But I ат soon en- 
lightened. For twenty vards or so there is 
a race between boat and beast. 1 watch 
breathlessly. Presently the lithe body of the 
Indian stiffens, and the staff, after balancing 
on extended arm and finger, shoots upwards 
in a long curve, and darts downward into the 
water. A dull thud, and the staff floats off, 
leaving the steel peg sticking in the turtle’s 
back. 

And now the whole contraption is plain to 
me. Ho-talgee hands the line to English 
Charlie, who goes to the bow and begins 
to play the catch, whilst the Indian boy slips 
overboard, seizes the beast by a flipper, and 
lands him neatly in the boat. 

It was my first experience of “ turtle 
pegging.” A unique experience, for such 
things as I write of here, surely, do not 
often happen in the cold grey waters of the 
North Minch ! . 


By this time it was quite ап hour after 
sunset. The white beams of the full moon 
were shining over everything, turning the 
tips of the tiny waves to silver and resting 
on the dark rocks like newly fallen snow. 

Day had ebbed imperceptibly. А wonder- 
ful clear night of moon and stars had set in, 
with here апа there а cloud still hanging, 
late stragglers of the tempest. The winds 
were gathered home ; the deep was dandling 
itself back into its summer slumber; the 
stars rained their gentle light over land and 
sea; and as I leant over the bulwark of the 
San Felipe, I listened to Ho-talgee intoning 
(very softly) a hymn in his own tongue, as 
he rowed the Guillemot alongside with the 
captured turtle lying dead on a thwart. 
The hymn ran thus: 


“Mah-lee-ah, kollyeea leekee; 
Ohselloh mo mallamah. 
Alofab, keea ma toh: 

Fah pa oh, Mah lah ee ah.” 


Which I understand to be a rendering of 
“О Stella Maris!" Не sang it to the 
well-known tune “ Processional,” keeping 
time with his oar, and on that account, I 
suppose, it fixed itself in my memory. 

If my timepiece belies me not.“ said 
De Silva, glancing at а gold watch which he 
had taken from the fob of his navy-blue 


smalls, it is eight-thirty precisely, Central 
European time. We must make haste if we 
are to give Rorie Ronaleyn the supper I 
promised him. There is serious business to 
follow which must not wait, and tempus 
irreparabile fugit—eh, what say you, Rorie 
Ronaleyn ? ” 

He lcered at me maliciously as he spoke, 
and came hand over hand up the side, spring- 
ing on the sloping deck with an agility that 
seemed strange in a man of his age. 

“ Tumble up with your turtle, Hot Stuff," 
cried Charlie Billups. *'Spell-O! Are we 
to cook it instanter, your Excellency ? ” 

Most certainly, boatswain. With all the 
speed you may. І appoint you cher. Let 
Ho-talgee assist. Fortunately, the caboose 
remains intact. Below with you at once, 
the pair of you, and fall to work. Mean- 
while, I must have a little private discourse 
with our friend Ronaleyn here, on deck. 
Get you gone and leave us undisturbed. 

“ Now, young sir," he continued sharply, 
turning to me, I have a few questions to 
ask which it will be advisable for you to 
answer promptly and truthfully. First 
when did you take French leave of Castle 
Rudha Hunish ? " 

I stared at him blankly. How had this 
man come to know that 1 had run away from 
my guardian's place * How had he come to 
have such an exact knowledge of my name 
and circumstance ? 

" Come," he snapped impatiently. “I 
have asked a plain question and await а 
plain answer.“ 

It's no concern of yours," was my surly 
response. 

He gripped my wounded arm like а vice, 
making me wince as if I had been shot. 
“ Let me put my question in a different way," 
he hissed, thrusting his face close to mine. 
“ Why did you leave Rudha Hunish ? ” 

Pain made me blurt out an answer with- 
out thinking—"' Because of the coal-black 
woman." 

He drew away from me with а start. 
“The coal-black woman!" he echoed, 
knitting his brows and giving me an ugly 
look. ''Carrambo ! What do you mean 
by that? 

It's no concern of yours,” I reiterated. 
“ And look here!" I burst out furiously, 
“I want to put back to Fladdivore in the 
coble. I have friends there who must be 
getting anxious about me, and I won't stay 
another minute. I'm sorry that you're 
shipwrecked like this, and you can come in 
the coble if you like, since you've no other 
boat, but you must keep your plaguey 
questions to yourself, for I'll not answer 
another of them. So there!” 

I stopped for lack of breath and glared at 
him defiantly. 

He laughed and poked his long finger at 
me. So we're getting angry, are we? Do 
you know, my young friend, you are not 
treating me well? I invite you aboard my 
ship here to partake of such hospitality 
аз I can offer, and you turn on me like this! 
Come, come, your friends on Fladdivore can 
waitalittle. You must really stay and give 
me your opinion of the San Felipe's cuisine. 
But first answer question number 2—A 
signal of three red lights was shown on a high 
point of the island yonder at noon to-day. 
Do you know aught of it ? ” 

“ Oh, sir, J did that," I answered frankly. 

“Indeed!” he exclaimed, throwing up 
his eyebrows. °“ At whose orders?“ 

“ I did it myself. I meant it as a warning 
to you not to run on these rocks. It is a 
coastguard signal.“ 

“ Coastguard signal ! " he muttered ; then 
stamped his foot and mumbled some foreign 
words below his breath. 

He was puzzled and put out at something; 
that was plain. His next question took the 
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form of ** Are you related to Sefior the Colonel 
Trodday ? ” 

Senor the Colonel Trodday ! That con- 
firmed the suspicions I had entertained all 


eM, 


A YARN 


o= summer morning I had ridden over 
at daybreak from my ranch, fifteen 
miles away west, and been busy all day 
helping my neighbour, old Jack Holding, 
brand cattle. 

I was a bachelor, and had meant to 
remain во, till old Jack's youngest daughter, 
Rose, an altogether captivating young 
woman, had come home from school in the 
great city where she was educated, when I 
altered my mind, and was now always ready 
for an excuse to go over to Buffalo К, as 
her father's place was called. 

The womenfolk had gone to bed, and as I 
was to be а guest of old Jack's that night, 
he and I sat in the little bit of garden, looking 
away over the great сайоп, above which 
the log house stood, and which showed up 
clearly in the bright moonlight. 

Beyond this mighty abyss, the ground 
was broken and rock-strewn, and rose 
gradually up to the Rockies, which could be 
seen away in the distance on a clear дау; 
whilst elsewhere miles of billowy grass lay 
stretched around. 

Jack Holding had led a most eventful 
life, but probably the most remarkable of 
his adventures was the one which I per- 
suaded him to tell me about that night, and 
which I will give in his own words as nearly 
ав I can remember them. 


“ You say you have heard ranchmen talk 
of my capture by the Sioux Indians," he 
began. Then, as you wish it, I will give 
you the actual facts; but it is a long yarn. 

* My father's log hut stood in a clearing 
overlooking the Nebraska river, which is a 
tributary of the Missouri. I was then а boy 
of twelve, and, from the active outdoor life 
I led, as strong as most town-bred lads of 
fifteen. 

It was early spring, and my parents and 
elder brother had all ridden to the nearest 
settlement, sixteen miles to the south, across 
the river—which you could ford just above 
our farm—and were to be back by nightfall. 

“ My mother was not fond of riding, and 
rarely went so far from home; but fortu. 
nately for her, as it afterwards turned out, 
my married aister had made her promise to 
come over that day, for the christening of 
her first-born. 

“ I was very proud of being left in charge 
with only Caribou and Wolf, our two 

t yard-dogs, to help me. I was too 
usy during the daytime with the stock and 
the numberless odd jobs to be done on а 
farm to feel lonely, but as night began to 
set in I looked out somewhat anxiously for 
the return of the travellers, and could not 
keep stories of trouble with the Indians from 
coming into my mind. Indians had often 
called at the ranch, but only to ask for food 
ог to barter skins; and my father had 
always been on quive friendly terms with the 
neighbouring tribe. 

** Of late there had been rumours that the 

dreaded Sioux, having had a bad winter of 


along of him. Неге I was, face to face with 

the writer of the strange letter found by 

Colin in the beak of the solan-goose—that 

mysterious epistle in Spanish, addressed to 
( То be continued.) 


OF THE SIOUX 


By A. H. P. HARRISSON. 


CHAPTER L—A TERRIBLE EXPERIENCE. 


it in their own country, were encroaching 
on that of others, and inclined to give 
trouble; but had my father dreamed of 
their having slipped undiscovered down 
towards the Nebraska, he would have taken 
us all into the nearest fort, fourteen miles 
away, held by a company of Frontier Rifles, 
and driven his stock there as well, if time 
allowed. 

“ The evenings were still very cold, and I 
had just finished building up a roaring fire 
of pine logs against my parents’ return, 
when I again looked out of the door, in the 
hope of hearing a sound of voices, as it was 
now too dark to see anything. 

" Caribou and Wolf, who were at my 
heels, began to growl angrily, and then 
dashed out towards the gate of the stock- 
yard. Almost immediately I heard а thud, 
followed by a yelp of pain from Wolf, and a 
second later Caribou bounded back to me, 
but only to fall, with a dismal howl, dead at 
my feet, with an arrow through his lungs. 

As I sprang back into the hut, I saw an 
Indian brave, in full war paint and feathers, 
dash into the circle of light thrown through 
the window by the blazing logs. I rapidly 
barred the door, but such crashing blows 
from tomahawks assailed it that I knew it 
could not hold together long. 

“ I then rushed to close the heavy shutters 
over the kitchen window, but found that I 
had come too late, for а Sioux, having just 
beaten in the window with his tomahawk, 
was springing in ав I approached. I was a 
powerful lad, and knowing that I need look 
for no mercy at the hands of these Redskins, 
whom I recognised as Sioux by the dis- 
tinguishing feathers, decided, before render- 
ing up my scalp to these bloodthirsty 
savages, to make them pay as dearly for it as 
possible. . 

" Seizing а great fire-shovel, I brought it 
down on the man's skull with all my strength, 
before he had time to raise his tomahawk 
after his scramble through the window, and 
laid him senseless on the floor; but at that 
moment I heard the great log door burst 
inwards, and had barely time to jump out 
of the window before the room was full of 
Sioux. 

A yell of rage rose from them as they 
saw their unconscious comrade on the 
ground, and. having ransacked the hut, they 
were much disappointed at finding it ар" 
Having eaten and drank all they could find, 
they brought out everything which the 
considered worth taking ; and the chief too 
possession of my father's rifle and all the 
powder and lead he could carry. 

“ Meanwhile, I was cowering under the 
straw in the barn, as I found every outlet 
to the stockade round the place guarded, 
and there seemed to be a cordon of Redskins 
right round the farm. I hoped that after 
taking what they wanted they would clear 
off without discovering my hiding-place ; 
but was terribly afraid that they must have 
encountered and murdered my parents and 
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& certain " Madame Fallas," asking her 

to spy on my guardian with а view to 
urloining certain valuable documents from 
is despatch-box. 
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brother, and certainly their non-arrival 
seemed to point to this. 

“ Presently I heard a crackling sound, and 
then the roar of burning timber ; во, creeping 


to the door, I pecred out to see my home in 


flames and great streams of fire rushing up 
into the sky. The flames of the burnin 

hut made it as light as day, and the sight 

saw was enough to frighten anycne, for 
thirty or more Indians, whose scowling faces 
looked as terrible as war paint and feathers 
could make them, stood round the blazing 
mass of timber, with their tomahawks and 
spear-heads gleaming in the firelight, and 
my heart nearly stopped beating in the 


extremity of my fear. 


" Worse was to follow, for whilst half a 
dozen Redskins mounted their ponies and 
drove away the best of our stock, after having 
wantonly speared the rest, I saw the chief 
make a sign to a brave near him, who at once 
picked up а burning brand and advanced 
towards the barn in which I had taken 
shelter. 

At first I thought I would rather stop 
and be burnt than rush out and be scalped ; 
but as the flames drew nearer and the air 
grew more suffocating, I could stand it no 
longer, and made up my mind to try апа 
dash through the circle of Indians surround- 
ing the place, and hide in the darkness 
beyond." 


(To be continued.) 
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" CRABBY." 


By DAVID BELLIN, 
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Author of “The Buckskin Roll," “ Sillp-Sheep Gully,” © The Moose Call,” ete 


N™ the matters which have been related 
were necessarily hidden history to the 
authors of the troublee They kept them- 
selves in touch with Crabby's movements as 
well as possible, but were far from gauging 
his mind. Even Garge could have been no 
more surprised than themselves to learn that 
they were piling up evidence against him. 

They knew that Crabby spent many a night 
watching, though, after a little experience. 
they found that an hour's work of 
theirs was enough to worry Crabby 
most hours of the twenty-four. 
Being, as it were, in the enemy's 
camp, they could study and evade 
his movements in а way that no 
genuine poacher could have done. 
Combined with this advantage, 
their own craftiness was sufficient 
to make their progress & matter 
of triumph to them and just the 
reverse to their unfortunate victim 
—Stumpy’s potential destroyer. 

Had Mrs. Dale chanced to visit 
the “dorm at about ten o'clock 
on а night some two weeks after 
Stumpy's accident she would have 
been startled to notice that the 
bed of her youngest son was 
empty and unrumpled, though 
the other boys were apparently 
sleeping peacefully. А few 
minutes later she would have 
been alarmed—and then relieved 
—to find that a dark figure 
which dived through the east 
window on to its hands, hung for 
an instant, and then slithered to its softly 
shod feet, was none other than that young 
scamp safely returned. 

But luckily for him the room was empty 
save for his companions, во he crossed to their 
beds and told them to “ buck up, as old 
Crabby was stationed at the end oí Long 
Drive "—that is, opposite to Mattock's cot- 
tage. Archie had been scout for the raiders 
of the night, who leapt out of bed fully 
dressed but for their rubber shoes and coats. 

Hobnailed boots in hand, tackle snugly 
pocketed, they scrambled out of the window 
one after the other and landed in the deep 
shadow of the hedgc. 

** * Good hunting,' " whispered Archie, who 
had the Jungle Books by heart. Не 
waited at the window until they were well 
away and then went to bed. 

Dick and Will felt their way along the yew 
hedge for a short distance, and then crossed 
the kitchen-garden to the paddock, where, 
always keeping to the hedges, they crossed to 
the woods at the end opposite and farthest 
from the high road. Instead of entering the 
woods they crawled through the hedge into 
some plough land where partridges were 
calling. A rough cart-track skirted the 
trees round the side lands, and they followed 
it until they came to a gap in the rossel-fence 
which Garge occasionally used as a short cut. 

In the dark it was impossible to tell what 
marks they left behind them. Neither was 
it а matter for concern, as they used the route 
by day, and Crabby was not a sleuthhound to 
discriminate between pads made in the 
afternoon or the evening. 

Once among the trees they walked quickly 
and silently by various grass paths to a spot 
where the woodland ended in а low sandy 
precipice which fell away to some swampy 
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PART II. 


ground bordering the river, hidden now by 
the grey mist overhanging it. This place was 
infested with rabbits, but the poachers left 
them alone. They were after other game. 
Dick slipped the hobnailed boots over his 
rubbers, and, being padded with hay, they 
kept on well enough when laced up. 

They turned their attention immediately 
to several well-worn hare-runs near by, set- 
ting about their business in a most masterly 


They scrambled out of the window.“ 


fashion. А set-up was planted firmly to 
begin with, then, with a hare's hind foot in 
each hand, Will scratched the ground in 
imitation of puss's struggles in the noose, 
whilst Dick scientifically nibbled a twig here 
and there with a hare’s skull. Theingenuity 
of the trick was equalled by the skill of their 
manipulation in the enveloping gloom. The 
set-up was pulled out, leaving its hole, a tiny 
tuft of fur was dropped at random, and there, 
in plain language, was a little midnight 
tragedy complete. 


Having repeated this performance in 
another run, they struck out for a little valley 
known as Long Man's Hollow, where they 
were as far from old Crabby as the confines 
of the estate allowed. "The situation was 
pleasing to the boys, and even Crabby may 
have had а consoling sense of satisfaction in 
the thought that he might collar his man that 
very night if he had good luck. | 

At the farther end of Long Man's Hollow 
a five-barred gate opened on to the Lag. 
Dick went out into the lane on Will's back 
and straightway stumped in again, confident 
that the soft ground would show Crabby in 
the morning just where his poacher had 
entered, whilst he himself was concealed in a 
remote place. 

They began their next operations with leas 
confidence. Hitherto the gang had only 
poached hares, but on this night the 
pheasants were to have their turn. Shooting 
was out of the question, as Crabby knew the 
crack of their rook rifles and small-bore shot- 
gun, &nd would recognise the reports at 
once. They had recourse to noosing—a quiet 
method, and one which suited their purpose 
very well. Earlier in the day а couple of 
straight bean sticks had been concealed in 
the brake at the foot of а great old elm tree 
which could be readily located in the dark. 
А noose was ready prepared at the end of one 
of them, with a string long enough to come 
down to the hand when the sticks were 
lashed together into a long, light pole. 

This instrument being secured, it remained 
for the boys to find a pheasant roosting low— 
and remained after that to noose it. Not an 
easy task. 

They eagerly scanned the trees, tingling 
with expectation and excitement. This 
night prowling had a fascination quite apart 
from the original reason of its conception. 
No healthy-minded boys would have carried 
on a silent feud so inveterately had not the 
very conditions of its continuance provided 
them with plenty of fun in itself. 

These three boys may have burned for 
retribution in the first instance, but revenge 
for its own sake was no part of their natures, 
and would soon have palled and died a 
natural death if it had been the only end in 
view. But before they tired of harassing 
Crabby on Stumpy’s account they made the 
discovery that the punishment had a salt of 
its own. The stealthy passage of dew-laden 
undergrowth in the murk of night ; the sus- 

nse a-tiptoe when a branch snapped 
underfoot ; the sudden thrill when a fancied 
sound seemed to indicate the presence of 
some one close by unseen; the breathless 
halt, the cautious move forward; the 
mystery of cavernous gloom, the other 
mystery of moonlight ; the wind in trees or 
the silence; the unknown of night and the 
whole spirit of adventure toward—these were 
the things which brought them out night 
after night keen for the woods. Crabby was. 
a serviceable raison d'étre. He supplied a 
purpose for the expeditions, the intcrest, the 
necessity for strategy, and, above all, the 
spice of danger. 

Dick and Will slipped about like shadows 
through the undergrowth from tree to tree, 
peering up into the black tangle of boughs to 
mark a roosting pheasant. They were under 
an oak when Will nudged Dick and pointed 
to a dark blot in the network between them 
and the sky. It was a pheasant asleep. 
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Now, the cunning of a pheasant by day 
when it hides closely, is equalled by its 
stupidity at night when it roosts in the most 
exposed places. It sleeps soundly, too, and 
if a commotion of any sort occurs near by it 
has a good look round, like any old hen, to 
find out what can possibly be happening. 
This is just the opportunity for the man with 
the noose. 

Dick pushed his rod up through the twigs 
and made a clatter underneath it, and out 
jerked a head from under a wing to see what 
had so rudely disturbed its slumbers. Dick 
made a sudden lunge, bungled in overmuch 
haste, and hustled the bird instead of 
noosing it. 

“ Yo-iks, yoiks, yo-iks, yoiks,” the shrill 
clarion of the cock-bird. rang out, not only 


its feathers to cheat Crabby into the belief 
that his birds as well as his ground game were 
being harried. In short, loth to be defeated, 
they decided to make another attempt else- 
where. 

Prudence demanded a change of venue. 

With the utmost caution they struck out 
for another hunting-ground, stealing along in 
the blackest shadows, creeping, crouching, 
pausing every minute to listen; on again from 
dark to dark, starting at the noiseless drifting 
of an owl, trembling at some small animal 
rustling the grass, avoiding open spaces, 
crawling like snakes through the bracken. 
They arrived at last at a spot still near the 
Lag, but about a quarter of a mile nearer 
the high road, having made up their minds to 
fly at once, in the event of another disaster, 
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“Tve got 'ee this time, ye rascal. I see 
ye. ГІ have 'ее, too. No use to run." 

It was Crabby's voice, and it came from 
the pre-arranged line of retreat. Crabby 
was charging like a bull from the lower end of 
the woods. He was taking them in the rear. 
It was paralysing. 

Terror held them for а moment, and then 
loosed them diversely. Will plunged head- 
long into а thicket, setting for home as 
nearly as might be in а bee-line. Dick, 
gathering his scattered wits, delayed for an 
instant to take in the situation, and heard 
Crabby grunting and crashing through the 
undergrowth near by. He turned and fled 
as the angry keeper burst into clearer ground. 

It was evident then that Crabby was con- 
fused at hearing sounds of flight on both sides 


wakening the echoes but others of its kind 
also. Every cock in the preserves clamoured 
to know what in the world was the matter. 
уеп Dick and Will hardly knew—they were 
bewildered. and scared by the uproar. The 
appearance’ of Crabby himself at that 
moment could not have added much to their 
confusion. | 

A very hurried council of war was held, 
and courage returned as the tumult died 
down. They conjectured that, in all proba- 
bility, Crabby would not consider it politic 
to leave a pre-arranged post merely on 
account of a hurley-bulloo which might 
have originated in some perfectly innocent 
cause, especially as his game birds had not 
been attacked up to that time. Moreover, 
they had come out fully determined to bag a 
pheasant if they could, as they wanted to use 


Will plunged headlong into a thicket."’ 


by making a d?tour back to the gap in the 
hedge by which they had entered the 
woods. 


In a densely overshadowed place it was 


Will again who marked a pheasant within 
reach, Dick being fully occupied in handling 
his long and rather unwieldy rod. After 
glancing round to get bearings in case a 
retreat became necessary, Dick wakened the 
bird, who duly thrust out its neck as the other 
had done. Profiting by experience, he coaxed 
the almost invisible loop over the inquisitive 
head, and then drew it tight with a sudden 
strong tug at the string. 

There was a stifled squark, a mighty flap- 
ping, à thud and quick despatch, and there 
was the bird in hand. 

But at the very instant that the boys stood 
up exulting they heard a shout. 


. 


of him. That he had more than one man to 
deal with had not latterly entered into 
his calculations, so his surprise was natural, 
and his cry, I'm on ye. ГІ have 'ee both, 
ye scoundrels,’ was a cry of valiant 
impotence. 

(As Dick said in the Glory Hole next day, 
" A man, even though beside himself with 
rage, must stick to one side or the other, 
and can’t possibly chase two fellows going 
different ways," at which sally he was 
howled down and requested to resign the 
captaincy of the gang. He declined with 
violence, but intimated that he was ready to 
accept a vote of censure. It was passed nem. 
con.) 

Dick heard Crabby's shout as he dashed 
away to the Lag. Не was lashed by 
twigs and caught up by brambles; he was 
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handicapped by his enormous boots, and 
bothered with the bean-pole until it speared 
the heart of a bush and left his grasp. The 
pheasant he stuck to with true grit, hugging 
the bedraggled bundle to his breast as he 
struggled on. 

Once in the lane, he pulled off the boots and 
tucked them under the other arm. He then 
set off at a smart pace towards the main 
road, and got safely home without hearing 
anything more of Crabby. 

Now, when Peter Crabtree had been stirred 
from the cramp of watching by the spreading 
clamour of pheasants, he at once jumped to 
the conclusion that Garge must be at work. 
His aching limbs may have had something 
to do with it, but, at all events, he thought he 
ought to go and investigate. After all Garge 
might have slipped into the woods before he 
(Peter) had taken up his post, so he stretched 
his legs and felt there was not a moment to 
be lost. With all haste consistent with pre- 
caution he worked down to the southern out- 
skirts of his domain, and then began to 
patrol it obliquely back again from side to 


side. That was better than lying doggo in 


one place all night, he thought. He had not 
-done himself any good that way. 

He kept for the most part to rides and grass 
paths where he could tread silently. Whilst 
the boys were casting about for pheasants 
the keeper was drawing nearer and nearer all 
unknown to them. Не was not а hundred 

. yards away when the noosed bird beat down 
through the leaves. He leaped out towards 
the sound, hoping to catch his poacher in the 

act. But fate was against him! He tripped 
on a dead branch lying in the brake and fell 
with a crackle of twigs loud enough, so it 

-scemed to him, to alarm anyone within half 

‚а mile. 

Whilst still sprawling on hands and knees 
he uttered the shout, which, as it happened, 
was the first warning Dick and Will had of 
his proximity. Having then blundered on 
for a short distance he was nonplussed at 
hearing movements on each side of him, so, 
realising the futility of direct pursuit in 
either case, he turned into a by- path and ran 
at his best speed hoping to intercept Garge 
-on the high road. Не reached the gate 
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opposite Mattock’s cottage just too late, as 
it happened, to catch sight of fleet-footed 
Dick turning into the kitchen garden and 
safety. He neither saw nor heard anything 
more of Garge or his mysterious mate that 
night. 

Archie and Will hauled their panting com- 
rade with his pheasant and his boots through 
the window in a state of wild excitement. 
Will had only got in a few minutes before, 
and the two hung out of the window palpi- 
tating with anxiety until Dick turned up 
half-spent, “ jawled-out," but wholly elated. 

He and Will hung gasping on one another’s 
necks and rocking with the exhilaration of 
daring-do. 

Here was adventure ; here was history for 
the Glory Hole, and Archie should hear all 
about it when they could speak and if he 
would stop hammering their backs. Had 
they not bagged a pheasant, a Tom-pheasant 
—there he lay !—from under Crabby’s very 
nose? Had they not come into touch with 
the enemy and heard—and seen—him raging ? 
Would they not have been captured—it was 
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act of 
handling a 


snare,” 


touch and go!—but for that masterly 
division of forces? And the retreat itself, 
how swift and cunning! It was man's work 
and very glorious—afterwards ! 

Archie had the tale piecemeal, and it lost 
nothing in heroic detail He fell asleep 
grieving sorely at the thought of what he had 
missed, but dreamed that his time would 
come. 

He was a most obstructive member at the 
next war council, being all for headstrong 
measures that his colleagues would not hear 
of. After & good deal of heated discussion 
it was settled that night work should be aban- 
doned for a time, their programme being to 
rig & few decoys of feathers and, perhaps, a 
snare or two as before, when Crabby was 
known to be at supper. It was rightly ex- 
pected that his vigilance would be redoubled 
after the last escapade, though it would not 
last under so slight a stimulus as they in- 
tended. The irritant would be administered 
in very small doses, so to speak, and the 
patient’s state of mind closely watched. 


Some days later, when the boys returned 


from school, they found Mrs. Dale waiting 
for them in the porch as usual. They waved 
their hands, and she replied by waving a 
letter, which had arrived by the midday 
ost. 

pos I have news for you all,” she said, as they 
dismounted. ** Your father wants us to go 
up to town to-morrow to spend a few days 
with him, and then all return home together. 
What do you say to that? 

The plan met with vehement approval 
They broke into joyous yells, and a rollicking 
meal followed, when they visited in imagina- 
tion every place of entertainment in London. 
They knew the Pater would give them & 
wonderful time. 

But, although they left the room shouting 
at the top of their voices : 


“Soon we'll be in London town, 
Sing, my lads, yo ho! 
To see the king with а golden crown," 


and so forth, they by no means forgot that 
there were matters of graver import to be 
discussed and settled. 

It would never do to allow the fact of their 
absence to couple itself with the sudden, com- 
plete cessation of poaching on the estate. 
The coincidence would be altogether too 
marked. 

" Crabby might tumble to it, y' know," 
said Dick, wagging his head sapiently. 
* He's a wily old fossil. He might get out 
his little slate and add up two and two and 
get the answer right, and then where should 
we be I should like to know ? But lend me 
all your ears. I have a plan—our pet and 
particular Garge shall keep the kettle boiling. 
He shall be our ‘local trimmings,’* our 
sub., our deputy-poacher. I will overcome 
his just and natural scruples with honeyed 
words and the most winning cajoleries.“ 

They waylaid Garge Mattock in the yard 
and carried him off to а place where seditious 
proposals could be made in safety. 

The simple fellow fairly shied at the bare 
suggestion. It was as much as his place was 
worth, he objected, and he had a wife and 
little uns to think of besides himself. He 
would like to oblige, of course, but he was 
not an their man for that sort of thing. 
Yet, r long and patient persuasion, with 
lucid explanation of the simplicity, straight- 
forwardness, and white innocence of the whole 
matter, urged in duet, canon, or trio, he gave 
in, though still vaguely opposed to the 


TO 
Ў He went off finally with а couple of snares 
in his pocket and full instructions to drop one 
of them by accident as he went to work 
two days later, and to leave the other the 
day after that in a certain run, as though 
а hare had knocked it down without being 
caught. 

After this satisfactory appointment of an 
agent nothing need be said of the subsequent 
activity in dorm, of their extensive prepara- 
tions for the journey, of the throes рки 
when enough for а month and for all seasons 
was set out, only to be ruthlessly discarded 
by authority. 

On the third morning after their arrival in 
town, just as they were preparing for another 
day of high frolic, a telegram was handed to 
Mr. Dale which made him look very grave 
indeed. 

It ran as follows: George Mattock 
arrested last night for poaching on estate. 
Writing details, —Orabtree."'' 

„What's up, Pater ? the boys inquired, 
seeing that something was wrong. 

On learning the contents of the telegram 
their shock was almost as great as poor 
Garge’s when the kgeper’s heavy hand fell 
upon him in the very act of handling a впаге, 


_________ ————————— 
® Mrs. Mattock was responsible for this delightful 
rendering of locum tenens." 


The 


Garge “ misliked the job from the first, 
as be had plainly said, but he held his tongue 
loyally when trouble came upon him on 
account of it. So, instead of going home to 
& comfortable supper, he was hauled off by 
Crabtree and the village constable to the 
police station in the town five miles away, 
and his case duly entered on the charge-sheet 
by the sergeant on duty. 

Crabtree recited with gusto count after 
count against him, and what the sergeant did 
not want to hear he detailed at great length 
to the policeman on the way home after- 
wards. There was the first clue of the string 
which had opened his eyes to what was going 
on, and which proved to be of the very same 
kind and quelity as the string attached to 
the snares found in Mattock’s hands, as well 
as others in his (Crabtree’s) possession. It 
was noticeable, too, that the wire used for 
these snares was not only precisely similar 
to the one being used by Mattock at the time 
of his capture, but also to the noose on the 
bean poles which he had found in a bush. 
Then there was the clue of the broken thread 
on the gate opposite the labourer’s cottage, 
which had put him on the right scent. 
Finally, and most overwhelming evidence of 
all, there were the footprints to prove beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that the prisoner had 
been working persistently for several weeks. 
It was not a case to be dismissed leniently 
as а first offence, so Peter Crabtree affirmed. 
The prisoner was evidently a hardened and 
cunning offender who should be dealt with 
accordingly. Moreover, there was a good deal 
of credit due to him (Peter) for bringing such 
& ruffian to book. 

Peter was in high feather that night. His 
man was under lock апа key at last. It 
would be a pleasing thought to sleep on, and 
he only regretted two things: Firstly, that 
Garge could not by апу means be persuaded 
to split on the pal who was with him one 
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night when they were working the pheasants 
together; and secondly, that it was too late 
to send the telegram which (though he little 
knew it) was to fill three merry boys with 
dismay. 

The gallant gang was stricken with con- 
sternation at what had happened, but after 
the first shock it rose in defence of its unfor- 
tunate agent with fine energy. 

Mr. Dale, who was а magistrate, put on his 
most judicial air and heard their tale with 
every appearance of severity. There was 
no occasion for cross-examination from the 
Bench. The culprits owned up like men 
апа were all eager to point out how very 
unwilling а tool Garge Mattock had been. 

At the end of the sitting the gang of 
55 had ceased to exist as a corporate 

y and its ex- members were bound over 
tokeepthe peace. The last two days of their 
holiday were not to be broken into, but they 
must expect to make a formal apology to 
Peter Crabtree in due course. 

As вооп as possible а telegram was 
despatched to the gamekeeper instructing 
him to withdraw the charge against Mattock 
without delay (poor Crabby !), and another 
to the District Superintendent of Police to 
notify him that the whole matter was a 
mistake. These messages had the desired 
effect of promptly releasing Garge and 
hushing up the affair. 

Just to think," exclaimed Mr. Dale to his 
wife as they were all leaving the hotel“ just 
to think that we should have let such а band 
of ruffians loose on London unawares ! " He 
glanced at the boys with & twinkle in his eyes, 
and then added in a lower voice, I think, 
though, after what has happened, that we 
must find Crabtree а situation where his 
many excellent qualities will be better ap- 
preciated than they are at Wildbrooks. We 
want a man more like Joe Underwood in his 
place." 

[THE END.] 
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It was a proposition that met with Mrs. 
Dale's hearty approval. 

The day before the family returned home 
the postman handed Mrs. Mattock a letter 
addressed to her husband. Garge, a free 
man once more, was at work, and Mrs. 
Mattock was consumed with curiosity until 
his return at midday. 

Garge handled the envelope cautiousl 
and examined the hand writing and гоз 
minutely before tearing it open. А letter 
was an unaccustomed event to them. 

What be that about nüàow ?  A'am get- 
tin’ mortacious  nerverous now-a-days, 
missus. A man doän't rightly know but 
what he'll be clapped into quod next minnut. 
Haw! Нау!” 

Together they read. out the following 
missive, inscribed in a big round hand : 


Hotel, London. 


“ DEAR GEoRGE,—We are all most fright- 
fully sorry for what has happened, and en- 
closed you will find P.O. two and six and 
three stamps to make up for it. We are sorry 
it is not more, but our pocket-money is not 
due until next Saturday. Father does not 
seem to think that you have had to do hard 
labour, or had your hair cut short. You 
would have had to wait until the Assizes for 
that. 

* We are having a grand time here, and 
will tell you all about it when we get home. 

We are 
The undersigned : 
RICHARD DALE. 
ARCHIBALD DALE. 
WILLIAM DALE. 


LJ 


P. S. - We are awfully keen to know how 
Crabby collared you. 

“ P.S. No. 2.—We are going to present 
you with the boots, thinking they will be 
more useful to you than to us.” 


THe B. O. P.“ ENTERTAINER: 
A SHORT CONJURING ENTERTAINMENT, AND HOW ТО GIVE II. 


following are a few simple conjuring‏ ا 
tricks arranged in order suitable for‏ 
a short parlour entertainment. Before ex-‏ 
plaining how they are performed I will give‏ 
a general idea of how the entertainment‏ 
appears to the audience.‏ 


Experiment 1. 


The performer comes forward with a short 
piece of cane in his hand, about 1 ft. 6 in. 


Fid. 1. 


long and not more than } in. in diameter ; 
this he passes round for examination. He 
then borrows a lady’s gold ring, and, taking 
a pocket-handkerchief from his pocket, he 
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places it over the ring, which he holds in the 
palm of his left hand. He then asks for two 
gentlemen to come forward and assist him 
with the rest of the experiment, and he asks 
one of them to catch hold of the ring through 
the handkerchief, as shown in fig. 1. He 
now asks the other gentleman to hold the 
cane under the handkerchief, as is also 
shown in fig. 1, holding it tightly at each 
end. 

He then says that he is about to count 
three, and on the word three he asks the 
holder of the ring to drop it. As soon as this 
is done, the ring is distinctly heard to hit 
against the cane under the handkerchief, 
апа the performer then pulls the hand- 
kerchief smartly towards him, letting it rub 
over the surface of the cane, when, to every- 
one's surprise, the ring is seen to have found 
its way on to the cane and to be spinning 
round and round it, as shown in fig. 2. 


Experiment 2. 


Fig. 3 shows how this experiment is 
arranged. On а small table, T, are placed 
the following articles: an umbrella, v, & 
small hand-bell, B, and a pack of plaving- 
cards, P. About two feet from this table a 


chair, c, is placed, with its back facing the 
audience. 'The performer comes forward 
with & short length of narrow black silk 
ribbon, and, after he has passed it round for 
examination, he asks воте one to tie one end 
of it tightly round his (the performer's) left 
wrist, so that he cannot get his hand free 
without undoing the knot. He now sita 
down on the chair and puts the tied wrist 
behind him under the middle rail of the 
chair, and his right wrist over the rail, and 


Fia. 9. 


then asks some one to tie the remaining end 
of the silk ribbon tightly round his other 
wrist. 

Thisdone, the performer asks the gentleman 
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to well shuffle the pack of cards that are 
on the table, and, after he has replaced them 
there, to name any card he likes. 

He then asks him to place a large fire- 
Bcreen, S, between him and the audience. If 
possible, the screen should be of such a 
character that there is а space between the 
bottom of it and the ground of about one 
foot, so that the audience can see that the 
performer does not move his feet during the 
experiment (as shown in fig. 3). 

The performer now asks the audience to 
remain perfectly quiet for а few minutes, 
and to keep their eyes all the time towards 
the screen behind which he is sitting. After 
about half a minute, to everyone's surprise, 
the performer's coat is thrown over the top 
of the screen ; then the bell begins to ring, 
and the umbrella is seen above the top of 
the screen. When the bell leaves off ringing, 
the performer asks for the screen to be 
removed. This done, he is seen to be still 
seated on the chair, with his hands tied 
behind him over and under the rail of the 
chair exactly ав before, but without his coat 
on. The umbrella, bell, and cards are in 
their proper places on the table, except that 
the chosen card is now seen to be on the top 
of the pack. 

The performer asks the gentleman who 
tied his hands if the knots are still as he left 
them ; and he states that, as far as he can 


gee, they have not been undone or tampered 
with in any way. 


Experiment 3. 


The performer, having put his coat on 
again, now brings forward the pack of cards, 
and commences to deal them out into three 
piles, and asks some one to choose mentally 
апу card he likes out of those dealt out. 
When the performer has dealt out three 
fairly large piles, he stops, and asks which 
of the piles contains the chosen card. Then 
he places the piles together, and deals them 
out again into three piles, asking the gentle- 
man to note which pile the chosen card is in. 

Having been told this, he goes through 
the same performance once more, and after 
putting the cards together the third time he 
ooks them through and hands the gentleman 
the chosen card. 


Experiment 4. 


The performer now borrows а top hat 
from some one in the audience and stands it 
crown downmost upon a chair: then he 
fills a tumbler with water, and, holding it in 
his hand, he asks if the audience would like 
him to make it pass visibly or invisibly into 
the hat. Some one is almost sure to say 
visibly ; so he simply walks across the room 
with it and places it in the hat, much to the 
discomfiture of the person who asked him 
to do it visibly. If no one calls out visibly, 
he says that ho will show them how to do it 
both ways, and walks across the room and 
puts it in the hat just as before. 
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He then borrows a handkerchief, and asks 
the gentleman to whom it belongs to spread 
it over the mouth of the hat. This done, and 
the gentleman having returned to his seat, 
the performer takes the glass out of the hat 
again, this time holding it through the 
handkerchief, which he removes with it. As 
he carries it across the room he spills a little 
water, and when he has gone a few steps 
farther he stumbles and drops both the glass 
and the handkerchief on tothe ground. But 
to everyone's surprise, when he stoops to 
pick them up. there is no glass to be seen ; 
and he remarks that it must have 
invisibly back into the hat, and he asks the 
owner of the handkerchief to oblige him by 
looking into the hat to see if this is во. 
After the gentleman has said that it is there, 
the performer asks him to take it out of the 
hat and give the hat back to its owner, and 
he gives him back his handkerchief. 


Experiment 5. 


For this experiment the performer borrows 
& penny and a handkerchief from a member 
of the audience, and then puts the penny in 
the centre of the handkerchief апа gives it 
to some one to hold, in the same way as the 
ring was held in the first experiment. 

He then passes а tumbler round for 
examination (the tumbler used in the last 
experiment will do, if the water is first 
emptied out). Upon the 
tumbler boing returned to 
him he fills it with water, 
and then asks for a volun- 
teer to hold it under the 
handkerchief. This done. 
he asks the gentleman 
holding the coin to drop 
it into the glass, and the 
splash is distinctly heard ; 
but when the handker- 
chief is removed the 
penny is nowhere to be 
Been. 

The performer then 
te dat the mystery by 
informing the audience 
that he distinctly saw the 
gentleman holding the 
handkerchief put the 
penny into his pocket when no one was 
ooking ; and, having obtained permission, 


he puts his hand into the suspected pocket 


to make sure, and there, surely enough. he 


finds it. 

Having given the reader an idea of how 
the entertainment appears to the audience. 
I wil let him into the secret of how the 
various tricks were performed. 


Experiment 1. 


The secret of this experiment lies in the 
fact that the handkerchief which the per- 
former uses has a ring attached to its centre 
by а short piece of cotton about six inches 
long, and when the performer hands the 
ring to the gentleman to hold through the 
handkerchief, instead of giving him the 
borrowed ring he gives him the ring which 
is attached to the handkerchief, and retains 
the borrowed one in his hand. Then, on 
receiving back the cane after it has been 
examined, unseen by the audience he slips 
it through the ring in his hand, and holds 
the cane by its centre, thus keeping the ring 
from sight till it has been covered by the 
handkerchief. The rest of the trick, I think, 
needs no explanation. as, of course, when 
the handkerchief is pulled from the cane the 
attached ring comes away with it, and the 
performer at once replaces the handkerchief 
in his pocket. Should anyone ask to ex- 
&mine the handkerchief, it is quite an easy 
matter to snap the cotton and get rid of the 
ring before handing it to him. 


Ezperiment 2. 


The explanation of this trick is remarkably 
simple. The performer, it will be remem- 
bered, had one wrist tied first, and then, 
after he had got into position on the chair, 
the other wrist was tied up; во that when 
th» second knot was tied there was only one 
end of the ribbon left to tie it with. Under 
these conditions, unless the person tying the 
ribbon is an expert at tying kncots—and 
very few people are-—the knot when tied is 
certain to be a slip knot. so that all the per- 
former has to do when the screen has been 
placed between him and the audience is to 
slip the knot along a little and remove his 
wrist. Then, after having taken off his 
coat and thrown it over the screen, he reaches 
the bell off the table and, holding it in his 
mouth, keeps it ringing until he has shown 
the umbrella over the top of the screen and 
arranged the cards во that the chosen one is 
on the top of the pack. "Then, when he has 
put everything back on to the table again, 
he puts his hands behind him, slipping the 
free one through the loop, and pushes the 
slip knot back tightly to his wrist, so that 
to all appearance it is just tho same as when 
it was tied. 

The mysterious appearance of the trick 
can be still further heightened by asking the 
gentleman who ties the knot to put a little 
sealing wax on it after he has finished tying 
it; and the mystery can be made even 
greater by arranging the small table so that 
it is quite out of reach of the performer 
when he is sitting in the chair. In which 
case, in order to reach the things on the 
table, he has hidden under his waistcoat a 
long cane with & hook on one end of it, which 
he uses, when the time comes, to reach them 
with. In this case the cards must be stood 
in a small basket. Of course, before the 
screen is removed the performer hides the 
cane again beneath his waistcoat. 


Experiment 3. 


The performer deals out the three pilea 
of cards in the following order: First he 
deals out three cards on to the table side by 
side, then he deals а second card on to the 
first one that he dealt, and then one more 
card on to each of the others. Then a 
third card on to the first pile, and so on until 
he has dealt out twenty-one cards altogether, 
seven intoeach pack. When he has done this, 
and & card has been chosen, he places the 
pile containing this card in the middle of 
the other two piles when he puts them to- 
gether. He then deals them out again in the 
same way twice more, and each time he 
picks them up he places the pile containing 
the chosen card between the other two. 
When he has done this, the chosen card is 
always the eleventh card from the top of the 
pack. 

Experiment 4. 


When the performer comes forward he 
has in his hand (unknown to the audience) 
a transparent celluloid disc, just a trifle 
larger than the mouth of the tumbler, and a 
small piece of wet sponge. After he has 
filled the glass with water, he places this 
disc over the top of it, and then puts it with 
the glass into the hat. And when he asks 
some one to cover the glass with a hand- 
kerchief. they do not notice the celluloid 
disc. as it is quite transparent. 

The rest of the trick is quite simple. The 
performer, instead of picking up the glass 
when he lifts the handkerchief from the hat, 
only lifts off the celluloid disc; this shapes 
the folds of the handkerchief so that it quite 
appears to have the glass under it. Then, as 
he walks across the room, to give а little 
more effect to the trick, he squeezes the wet 
sponge and allows some of the water to fell 
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on the ground as though he was spilling it 
from the glass. He then drops the hand- 
kerchief on to the floor, and as he picks it 
up he either gets possession of the celluloid 
disc and pockets it unseen by the audience, 
or leaves it on the floor, where it is not at 
all likely to be seen. The celluloid disc that 
I use when performing this trick is made out 
of the celluloid backing of an old Kodoid ” 
photographic film, after having first removed 
the film by soaking it in hot water. 
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I DO not remember having scen a sectional. 


canoe built to pack up and carry away 


in & very handy and portable state, and 


though there have been at times some excel. 


lent articles on the building of canoes in the 
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Experiment 5. 


The explanation of this trick lies in the 
fact that the performer (unknown to the 
audience) has in his hand a small circular 
piece of glass the same size as a penny, and, 
having borrowed а penny, instead of giving 
it to the gentleman to hold through tho 
handkerchief, he exchanges it for the glass 
disc. This when dropped into the glass of 
water is quite invisible. While this part of 
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B. O. P.,“ yet I think the accompanying 
designs will appeal to many readers as just 


the thing for the next holidays. 
If a train journey has to be accomplished 


at first to get to the water а canoe of ten or 
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the experiment is being performed, if the 
performer is smart he will probably be able 
to drop the borrowed penny into one of the 
gentleman's pockets, so that he can ask him 
to look for it there; but if he does not get 
the chance of doing this, he simply puts it 
into the pocket when he puts his hand into 
it to see if he can find it there. 

Of course, a much better effect is produced 
by this trick if the gentleman finds the penny 
in his pocket for himself. 
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twelve feet long becomes somewhat of a 
trouble and is liable to get damaged en route 
as well, but when the twelve-footer can be 
made to take to pieces and pack up into one 
parcel of, say, tive fect by two feet six, then 
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the advantage of this type ot craft becomes 
apparent. | 

A ylance at the accompanying designs 
shows three sections, each а water-tight com- 
partment in itself, which is another great 
advantage in this class of canoe, as, should 
one part get damaged or stove in or spring a 
leak, there will be no need to swim for it, as 
the canoe will still have plenty of buoyancy 
to keep afloat. 

The canoe is covered with canvas, and 
made water-tight in the usual way with oil 
and paint. Most canvas canoes are covered 


with unbleached calico, and the first one I 
made, many years ago, was made with this 
I find, however, а coarser cloth is 


material. 


stronger and better for rough usage, and the 
material known as heesian," which can be 
obtained 72 in. wide, though a narrower 
width will be sufficient in this case, will be 
found to answer very well This can be 
obtained at from 5d. per yard double width, 
во that the outlay, as far as the covering is 
concerned, is not very great. The canoe can 
be built toany size to suit thereader's require- 
ments, but I find 12 ft. is & useful length, 
and it is to this size I have made out these 
designs. 

It will be noticed that the three sections 
are not of equal lengths, being 5 ft. 6 in. in 
the centre section, the ends being 3 ft. and 
4 ft. respectively. This is done во that when 
the canoe is taken apart, the sections nest 
into each other and take up little space. 

The drawings, though not drawn to scale, 
have all the necessary dimensions marked 
on them, and it will not be a difficult matter 
to put the little vessel together if the direc- 
tions are properly carried out. 

The first design shows the three sections 
packed up ready for transport, the paddles 
being strapped on the top, which helps to 
keep the whole together; and, being of the 
same length аз the midship section, do not 
lap over the ends. 


Fia. 4. 


To commence work, the keel will be the 
first thing to prepare, and must be free from 
knots and shakes; in fact, all the timber 
used in the building should be quite free 
from any large knots, as these not only 
prevent the timber from bending where 
required, but will in all probability break 
&t some time later on when the canoe 
is in use, and then the work of repair- 
ing the damage may be а somewhat 
lengthy one. It will be best to go to а 
timber merchant, if there should be one in 
the locality, and procure from him what is 
necessary. 

I find slate-battens very useful for the keel 
&nd the lengths to bend round, also for 
making the sections. Good battens can be 
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obtained at from 2s. 6d. per 100 ft. For the 
keel, select a good piece of 3 in. by 1 in., 
10 ft. 6 in. long. 

The next thing to do is to fit on the stem 
and stern posts, and it will be seen from 
the plan at fig. 1 how these are made. 
Brass screws are best for these ends, and see 
that they are long enough to hold firmly. 
The material for these ends need be only 
1 in. thickness and the grain — 
should go as shown by the lines. * 
The curved edges, however, should 
be planed down to } in. 

It will be found best to build 
the canoe on а couple of trestles, 
then it will be at & convenient 
height to work at, and should be 
fixed to the trestles and braced 
up to keep it firm whilst working. 

Next make the central moulds, 
as shown in fig. 3. You will 
require four of these, which have 
to be fixed in pairs, as shown at A (fig. 1), 
close together. 

Half-inch wood should be used for these 
and halved together, as shown by the dotted 
lines (fig. 3). А piece is cut out to fit over 
the keel and then nailed or screwed together, 
being temporarily kept in position by a spare 
batten. I have put the beam of the canoe at 
30 in., which I think a very comfortable 
dimension, though if you wish to alter it 
it must be done now, as the moulds are being 
put in, but І до not advise less beam: in fact, 
I built one with 3 ft. beam and increased 
draft and found her always a roomy and safe 
craft. 

Next we want а couple of clean battens, 
2 in. by 1 in., about 14 ft. long; bend 
them round, аз shown at B (fig. 1). These 
will not require any steaming, but should be 
allowed to take a natural 
bend, just touching the 
top of the moulds and 
finishing at the ends, as 
in c (fig. 6). The moulds 
should be further fixed by 
corner pieces, as shown 
in fig. 4 at р. 

Two other strips. 1} in. 
by 3 in., should now be 
bent round about half-way and fixed also, 
letting them into the moulds to come flush 
with the outside. The next thing is to put 
in the ribs. These are best made of bent 
timbers, but I have found barrel hoops 

. answer very well, if they are of good 
quality and well screwed together. 


= ——, Two will be required in cach of the 


.ends, and three or even four are 
necessary for the midship section. 
The next proceeding scems some- 
what like an act of destruction, for, 
taking а saw, we cut the framed 
canoe into three parts, cutting 


through the framing and keel be- 
tween the moulds, as indicated by А 
(fig. 1). 

We are now ready to cover the 
Procure the 


Bections with canvas. 

material as described 
previously. and, having pro- 
vided ourselves with a couple 
of packets of ;- in. tinned 
tacks, we turn the compart- 
ments upside down and com- 
mence to put on the covering. 
This must be put on very care- 
fully to get rid of any folds, 
pulling it tight away from the keel, folding 
the edges under to the bow and pulling the 
canvas over and tacking down on the inside 
of the top strake, shown at B. The ends к 
must also be covered with the canvas. so that 
each section is quite watertight in itself. 
When this is done paint the whole of the can- 
vas with boiled linseed oil, and let it remain 
until quite dry, which will take a day or two. 


Meanwhile we can get on with the bottom 
boards. which are required for the occupant 
to seat himself on in the central compartment. 
These are cut to fit in, as indicated in fig. 6. 
We can also make the paddles, which should 
be cut from a length of 5 ft. 6 in. by 2 in., 
tapering at the ends and being planed off 
straight at the end for fitting on the blades. 
The method is shown in fig. 7, though they 
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can be shaped from one piece of wood. The 
paddles—two only will be required should 
be painted about half-way up; the handles 
look better if oiled and varnished only. 

When the first coat of oil is dry on the 
canoe, give it another coat, adding this time 
a little white lead and driers, and let this 
dry also. 

We now come to the joining of the sections, 
which is best done by good strong brass 
hinges and screws (see fig. 2) ; or, if preferred, 
bolts and nuts could be used; but there is 
always а chance of water coming through 
with these. For the tops of the sections 
(fig. 4) a smaller pair will suffice. Screw all 
in position, and you will find the canoe as 
rigid as before, if well made. 

When unscrewing, take off the part of the 
hinge from the middle section, leaving the 
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hinge on the ends, and fold it back, taking 
care not to lose the screws. Now put the 
4-ft. end inside the middle compartment, 
and the 3-ft. end inside the 4-ft. part, and you 
have а compact parcel with plenty of room 
left for camping utensils and luggage, which 
can be fitted into the top section. Lash on 
the paddles, as shown in our first drawing, 
and you have something to carry it by. 

You must paint the canoe to suit your own 
taste, but, as it is of а Red Indian design, it 
may be just as well to decorate it a bit, as 
the Indians do. The Indians build of birch- 
bark, and paint quaint designs on the bows 
with red and yellow paint ; so that if we paint 
our vessel grey or chocolate topsides, with a 
yellow star or moon and a red and yellow 
band round the hull, it would be very effec- 
tive. Two coats of paint are necessary for the 


bottom. and this may be of a darker tint, 
though no waterline need be put in if painted 
all one colour. For the interior, nothing 
looks better than white, and all woodwork 
should be treated to a coat of paint before 
being covered. A ringbolt is handy at the 
ends inside, and а painter spliced on. Then 
you wiil be able to make the canoe fast to 
the bank in some shady spot and enjoy your 
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outing, as the reader appears to be doing in 
the illustration at the heading of this article. 
You need not be alone, however, as the craft 
we have described will easily carry two, and 
is not overladen with a young party of 
three or four. With ordinary care and an 
occasional coat of paint the canoe will 
last for years, and should be the means of 
providing many pleasant holidays. When 
not in use the canoe can be packed together 
and stored under cover, as it takes up very 


little space. 
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Correspondence. 


— — 


Е. D. T. (Ladner, British Columbia). — Mr. Upcott 
Gill, Drury Lane, London, W. C., publishes several 
cheap handbooks on terriers. '' The Fox Terrier ” 
is a well illustrated manual, price 1s., or 1s. 2d. by 
post. 

AN OLD READER.—Yes ; there is now no bar to your 
marriage, and we wish you every happiness in the 
new life. 


KOTAHENA (Colombo) 1. Yes; Rodinal is a very 
good developer for beginners, and many experts also 
useit. 2. Ventilation is usually provided in a dark- 
room by an opening provided with cross plates, 
the edges of which, on one side, overlap the edges of 
those on the other. e air circulates round the 
edges, but the light canhot do this, as it is an optical 
fact that “ light proceeds in straight lines." The 
arrangement thus admits the air while keeping out 
the light. 3. Yes; you can enter our competitions 
under the conditions named. 4. Tcle-photography 
is photography with special lenses, which, like 
telescopes, are so made as to produce large pictures 
of distant objecta. 


IMPERIAL AND OTHERS.—We do not know all the 
circumstances of the case nor your opportunities, and 
cannot undertake the always difficult task of advising 
you as to a career. 


О. WaTSON.—If you know the title of the book and the 
name of the author, all you have to do is to order it 
from your bookseller. 


B. WARNER.—A really good instrument is not ob- 
tainable new at the price. For second-hand ones 
вее the advertisements in“ Exchange and Mart.” 


TECHNIQUE.—Dummy keyboards: are used for such 
practice, but you would obtain full information by 
writing to any of the musical papers you find at the 
public library. 


Н. І. MunGAN.—Particulars obtainable from the 
Secretary, Royal Veterinary College, College Street, 
Camden Town, N.W. 


А. I. C. S.— There have been cases of non-university 
candidates being successful, but you have not much 
chance unless you have graduated. The headmaster 
of the school should be consulted. 


HALSTEAD.—There are such drawings for reproduction 
on sale at a few shillings each at Gunn's, 49 Bedfora 
Street, Strand. 


F. HAMMOND.— The boys who enter the Army as 
buglers, etc., are in nearly all cases the sons of non- 
commissioned officers. 


AMBITIOUS (Leyton).—There are evening classes, sup- 
ported by the London County Council and held at 
various centres, for those engaged in cabinet-making 
and allied trades. Apprentices, improvers, and 
Jearners under twenty-one are admitted free. Full 
prospectus may be obtained on application at the 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


OoRNER.—“ The Boy's Own Corner at Home" was 
on page 382 of our twenty-eighth volume, that for 
1906 ; and How to Make a Corner Cupboard ” was 
on page 301 of the same volume. 


AQUARIUM AND OTHERS.—Get a little powdered resin 
and three times as much each by bulk of plaster-of- 
paris, litharge, and fine white sand. Mix them 
well together and then mix them into a putty with 
boiled linseed oil and driers. Use the cement 
immediately, as it dries very quickly. Another way 
is to spread on strips of flannel a mixture of white 
lead and half as much red lead and litharge made 
into a putty with boiled oil, and place the strips 
on the joints. 


Н. А. DAY.— There are schools for instruction in motor 
driving; see the advertisements in any of the 
motorinz journals. 


MECHANICAL.—Get to see the Vershoyle Hand-lathe for 
your turning purposes. It is reported to us as cheap, 
strong, and thoroughly practical and efficient. It 
can, it is said. be set up anywhere in a few minutes, 
and taken down and put out of the way when not 


required. 


J. AND S. (Clapham).— The Boy Scouts’ Headquarters 
are 114-116 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. Sir 
R. S. Baden-Powell himself states that the movement 
has no military aims whatever. 


W. J. R.—Mix into putty with raw linseed oil twenty 
parts of river sand, two of litharge, and one of 
quicklime ; but there are several other mixtures 
that can be bought ready made. 


8. J. (Cape Colony).— We have already given illustrated 
articles on the subjects you mention. Refer back, 
as of course we cannot repeat. 


J. L. В. (8. Australia).—Thank you for the illustrated 
booklet with time-table. Would that we could spare 
time to run over and try the latter on the spot ! 


J. T. S. (Stalybridge).—1. With a pen. Shade by 
cross-hatch, stippling, etc. 2. May be quite twice 
the size of what it is intended the reproduction 
should be. This reduction tends to refine the work. 


ROB Roy.—We never heard of it under that name, but 
if it is what is known as a graph, we have already 
given particulars of the mixture. You can buy the 
jelly and ink at many of the office stationery shops. 


T. E. S. PASLEY.—See the advertisement in our monthly 
part or apply to any of the firms previously men- 
tioned in these columns. 


FOOTBALLER.—You can buy the rules at any of the 
sports warehouses. If you are not within walking 
distance send a post-card asking how much you have 
to send for them. The rules are in all the football 
annuals. 


W. T. (Glaszow).—1. We are forwarding your letter on 
to Mr. McEwan, to whom you should have written 
as soon as the award was published. It is not at 
all likely he would allow you to sell any part of the 
prize. 2. Use any nib or style of pen that best 
suits you. Some artists work in fine lines, others 
with bolder strokes. 3. No; let well alone. 
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THE BOYS' BRIGADE. 


THE Boys' Brigade Council held its last annual 
meeting in Dublin. The report showed that there are 
now 1.396 companies in the United Kingdom, with a 
membership of 6,350 oflicers, 2,072 staff sergeants, and 
63,122 boys. "Throughout the world the boy member- 
ship is over 110,000. The Boys’ Brigade “ Cross of 
Heroism " had been awarded during the year to five 
young life-savers. A silver casket was presented to 
Mr. Carfrae Alston, the retiring president, and a 
welcome was given to his successor, Lord Guthrie. 


Be 


BOY SCOUTS AND RELIGION. 


Sm R. S. BADEN-POWELL himself clearly states that 
his view of the new movement is that it has nothing 
whatever to do with military aims, but teaches loyalty 
to God and to do good to others while suppressing self ; 
in other words, to love God and one’s neighbour as 
oneself.“ 
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A Knight's Tour. 
By RICHARD INWARDS. 
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Problem No. 693. 
By E. MILLINS, 


G H 
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White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


Í ie idea of this problem has been con- 
structed in many ways by several com- 
posers, and has been done with the smallest 
number of pieces by H. F. L. Meyer, thus: 
White, K—Q6; QR 6; R—QR 7; 
B—K B6; Kts—Q R4, K 5. Black, K— 
Q Kt 5; Rs—Q Kt 4, Q B 6; P—Q Kt 6. 
White mates in two moves. International 
notation: К 06; L A6; M A7 ; N F6 ; O A4, 
E5. K B4; М B5, C3; Р ВЗ. 12. 

Last time we gave problems in nine and 
four moves by tf Bayer, but the five- 
movers by this immortal com r are still 
better, as will be seen by the following : 

К BI; L CS; M Е5; N D5; O C5; P C4, 
D2, F7, H2. K D4; M B6, D6; N H6; 
P А7, B4, ЕЗ, E5, ЕЗ, F6, G5. 

KC2;LF5;MC6; N Cl; O EA, НІ; 
P G2, G5. KD4;MDS;N EI, F; О E5, 
G6 ; P A4, A6, D5, D7, F2. 

K H4 ; L HI: MBI; O C5, D4; P D2, G2. 
K F4 ; MAI, А5; N C4; О BG, CS; P C6, DS, 
D7, G3. 

'l'hese problems were made fifty years ago, 
but there are no better ones now. The one 
of twenty pieces begins with 1, M:E5, Р:Е5 
(ог a). 2, L F5, К:С5. 3, P D4f, ete. 
(a)—M E6. 2. N: Ed., and it will be found that 
the L must be sacrificed in this difficult 
variation. 

The one of 19 pieces starts with 1, O D6, 
Р:С6. 2, L F4f, O:F4. 3, N E3f. This 
variation has checky moves, but some of the 
variations have quiet moves, like 1,—N Еб. 

Тһе one of 17 pieces begins with two easy 
moves, and has exceedingly fine mates: 
LHS; KES: 2, К G5, К D6. 3, L:D7t, 
O:D7. 4, О F5t, К:С5. 5, P 04{. The 
move 2, —K:D4 also shows the power of the 
P, for 3, L H8f, K:G6. 4, P D4f, К D6. 
5, L E5}. 

One in 4 movers by Bayer is also a master- 
piece: К G4; L А4; N АЗ; О FA. К Е5; 
М ВІ, El; N F6 ; ОСІ; Р B3, ЕЗ, F3. The 
І, is given away at the third move, for it 
begins with 1, О G3, N 65. 2, K H5, N D8. 

Another delightful one by this chess artist 
is this four-mover : K G2; L НЗ; M G4, EG; 
N F5; 006; Р B2. К D5; L HS; N DG; 
О B5, E5: P D7, G6, H5. The idea is the 
mate with L at F3, brought about by I, 
І, ВЗ, О D4. 2, O Et; N:E7. 3, N E4f. 
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AWKWARD—VERY !—( Drawn by Том BROWNE, R.I.) 


SPANISH GUIDE: “ Will the señor please pay my fee?“ 
TovtusT : » But T paid you a sovereizn—what you asked for—before we started.” | 
SPANISH бошк: Tes, señor, but don't you think this beautiful view is worth another five pounds?” (The tourist thinks it is and pays ир!) 
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The Crocodile's Toothpick. V page 278. 
(Drawn for the “ Boys Own Paper" бу FRED. T. SMITH.) 
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The Greyhound of the Skies: 


A WONDERFUL VICTORY. 
By TOM BEVAN, 


Author of “A Hero in Wolfskin," etc. etc. 


TP PART V. 


vESDAY had gone, ү, 1 esday, Thursday, negotiations were still going оп; but as the {һе abounding faith of the hon. members 
Friday. The Н, EN jommons rose at “ Condor " was not on view, and no respon- who formed his Majesty's Opposition. 

10 o'clock, and беры) inister made a sible official had yet tested it, he could not The statement was not considered a satis- 

statement re the u He had been say that the patents would be purchased. factory one. A supplementary question 

ndicate, and Personally he was not sanguine, and hadn't elicited the information that the Prime 
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Minister would not be remaining at Downing 
Street over the week-end. He was staying, 
however, with the Necretary for War at the 
latter's riverside residence, near Richmond, 
but would not be leaving London until the 
following (Saturday) afternoon at three 

o clock. 

Saturday's papers—with & few exceptions 
—raised a note of alarm. There was little 
time left for the Government to make up 
its mind. Sunday was a dies non, and on 
Monday the Americans could claim that 
their contract for purchase should be ful. 
filled. What was to be done? It was im- 
possible to trap the * Condor," and keep it 
in the country ; in the first place, no one knew 
where it was. The position was delicate, and 
highly dangerous. 

'The ** Evening Star" came out with its 
first edition shortly after nine o'clock, and it 
answered many of the questions asked by its 
anxious contemporaries. The public was 
assured that the " Condor " would shortly 
be in London again, and an emphatic state- 
ment was made that the Government would 
undoubtedly purchase it. Demonstrations 
would be given that would convince the most 
hardened unbeliever. 

Inquiries at Downing Street brought no 
corroboration of the assurance of purchase. 
The public waited. 

Three o'clock came, and the Prime Minister 
motored to Richmond. Immense crowds 
saw him go—some cheering, воте hooting. 
There was also a dangerous demonstration in 
Fleet Street. Towards four o'clock а black 
shape appeared in the sky, coming from the 
north-west. А shout went up—‘ The 
*Condor'!" The speck grew a little, but 
passed over the Metropolis at terrific speed, 
rising out of sight again near Greenwich, at 
which place it was last scen. Men waited 
with beating hearts. In about half an hour 
the shape re-appeared due west, coming 
within range of vision near Hanwell ; again 
it passed over the city, but changed its 
course and speeded northwards.  Excite- 
ment. grew intense, and all faces were looking 
upwards. The Condor ” (it could be no 
other) was making its promised demonstra- 
tion. 

Just before five o'clock it came south once 
more, flying so low that its form was quite 
distinct and unmistakable, although its 
speed was undiminished. Estimates as to 
the rapidity of its flight were heard on all 
sides, and bets were made on almost all 
speeds, from sixty to one hundred and twenty 
miles per hour.» Those who had seen it 
before were unanimous that its speed was 
greatly increased. Round and round it flew 
in ever-narrowing circles, never going out of 
sight, and turning as easily as a whecling 
swallow. London's millions were all in the 
streets, squares, and parks cheering like folk 
possessed. Buses stopped, so that the pas- 
sengers could gaze upwards undisturbed, and 
roofs were crowded as on the previous 
Tuesday. 

Then the navigators did a thing that sent 
the crowd frantic with laughter. The 
* Condor " came down low over Trafalgar 
Square, dashed down Whitehall to the 
Clock Tower, апа. circling slowly round this, 
it came to an anchorage against the face of 
Big Ben." 

A couple of minutes and the ‘ Condor ` 
darted away again, but lo! the famous clock 
had lost its hands. They had been neatly 
taken off. There was a scaffolding around 
Nelson's Column, and an enterprising urchin 
had clambered nearly halfway up. and defied 
the police to get him down. Along came 
the Condor," leisurely and gracefully, and 
took in the situation. For a half-minute it 
stopped against the column, the whirr of the 
balancing serews distinctly audible to the 
crowd ; a couple of hands shot out. the boy 
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here, at this time of night. 


was Scized and hauled, kicking and screaming, 
on board. Up went the ship with its 
additional burden, and the thousands who 
saw the feat cheered themselves hoarse. 
“Take the Prime Minister for a voyage!“ 
they roared. | 

The “Condor” went northwards to 
Regent’s Park, hovered over the Zoo, came 
down and deposited the lad on the roof of the 
monkey house, much to the consternation of 
the Saturday sightseers. Then it went north 
again, and London saw it no more that day, 
but before seven o'clock messages came 
down from Birmingham saying that the 
* Condor " was above that city. News came 
next from Cardiff, then Bristol, and the 
airship was then going directly eastwards 
towards the Metropolis. London waited 
expectant, but no further tidings came ; the 
“ Condor” rose high into the moonless, 
cloudy night. 

The Prime Minister, the Right Hon. Sir 
Stephen Figgis, was a victim to insomnia, 
and he was a faithful follower of the spirit 
of the old adage, “ After supper walk a mile.” 
The gentle saunter on *' Shanks, his pony," 
was, however. by no means sufhcicnt as a 
wooer of sleep. А rapid spin of twenty 
miles in а motor was his minimum, wet or 
fine. At the end of a worrying and exciting 
week in the House, he was not at all likely to 
forego his usual custom. 

Accompanied only by his chauffeur, he 
duly started off from his hosts' residence 
about ten o'clock. It was seldom that any 
friend or member of his household rode with 
him ; he desired silence. and often kept his 
eyes closed for the whole of the journey. 
Distance, direction, and pace were all left 
absolutely to the man at the wheel. On this 
particular occasion the chauffeur crossed the 
river to Twickenham, thence to Hanworth, 
and by side roads towards Hampton. 
About half-way between the two latter 
places, at à wooded corner away from any 
houses, the car was pulled up by а man on 
horseback. А few whispered words passed 
between the horseman and the chauffeur, 
then the former went to the closed car and 
called out to the dozing gentleman within. 

“ May I beg your assistance, sir?“ 

“Eh! what + ' exclaimed Sir Stephen; 
“anything wrong? 

A gentleman is sorely in need of help; 
he is lying behind the hedge. May your man 
hold my horse, and will you lend me a hand 
with my friend ? It is hardly possible that 
I shall meet with any further chance of help 
I am sorry to 
trouble you, but my friend's need is impera- 
tive." 

Don't apologise : of course I will help 
you. Is your friend badly hurt ? Where is 
һе?” 

“ A few yards off. I am deeply obliged 
toyou. Yourcoming has lifted а tremendous 
load from my mind." 

The Prime Minister sprang out with most 
commendable alacrity for a man of his years. 
The chauffeur took the bridle of the horse, and 
the two others disappeared through an open 
gate. 

And that was all that was seen of Sir 
Stephen Figgis, Premier of Great Britain, for 
the next twelve hours, 

A few yards within the gate he was sud- 
denly seized by two men, lifted into a dark, 
trough-like receptacle, and strapped toa scat. 
A moment more and there was a whirr of 
machinery, and he found himself rising from 
the ground. He cried out for assistance. but 
whether his man came at his call he could not 
say, for the earth was hidden from him and 
he was soaring above the tree-tops. А few 
seconds afterwards his bonds were loosened, 
an electric hght was switched on, and he saw 
the faces of his two captors: the horseman 
was not amongst them. One man was 
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attending toa lever, the other, quietly smiling, 
was tilling his pipe. Before he had time to 
ask the first indignant. question the man 
with the pipe—a pleasant, merry-eyed 
fellow—spoke to him. Delighted to have 
you for our com pagnon de voyage, Sir Stephen: 
pray accept our apologies for the sudden 
and unceremonious invitation. "This is the 
* Condor '——' H.M.S. Condor’ I hope. I am 
John Hardman, entirelv at your service, and 
my friend is Harold Gimson, inventor and 
builder of this marvellous greyhound of the 
skies. We are now about three hundred feet 
above the fields, and I know you will not 
sacrifice your life and endanger the stability 
of the empire by any attempt to leave us.” 

“You are guilty of a most abominable 
outrage, sir," exclaimed Sir Stephen, “апа I 
insist that the episode shall end here and at 
once." 

Hardman bowed. and put away his tobacco 
pouch. “The end. Sir Stephen, often 
justifies the means. I have apologised ; but 
I am utterly unrepentant. We are breaking 
a law, and regret the necessity for во doing, 
although it is said that necessity knows no 
law. Will you have a cigar and a cup of 
coffee ? Tell me if you feel the wind at all. 
The ‘Condor’ is really comfortable, and 
absolutely safe. We can rig up a couch for 
you, but perhaps you would prefer to listen 
to Mr. Gimson, who will be delighted to ex- 
plain the mechanism of his engine. We shall 
be obliged to keep you with us for а few 
hours, but I believe you will count the time 
well spent when we say Good bye! ’ 

Recognising the futility of remonstrance 
or argument, SirStephen attempted neither, 
but maintained a dignified aloofness, merely 
remaking, " You are prepared to take the 
conseq: ences of your action? 

Perfectly prepared, Sir Stephen; we are 
flying away with you, but shall not fly away 
from you. I hope you will allow us to make 
your voyage ав comfortable and as interesting 
as possible. No one will be alarmed at your 
absence ; your chauffeur will give your host 
plausible reasons' for your non-return.” 

Is he in the plot ? " 

““ Only so far as consenting to drive you 
this way this evening. You will forgive him 
to-morrow." ` 

“ You are very confident, sir.” 

“ A sanguine бшш: has carried те 
through many rough places. What is our 
speed, Harold ? ” 

“ Fifty miles," Gimson sp 
time. 

fifty miles!“ echoed the 

“ Fifty miles, Sir Stephe 
curtain of the window at you 
London is below you." 

The captive minister did so, 
the lighted streets slip away 1 
with the speed of an express train. It was 
impossible not to be interested and excited. 
“ How far up are we?“ he asked. 

About a thousand feet, Sir Stephen.’ 

* And invisible ? " 

Absolutely, against so thick a back- 
ground of cloud. We are cp going to turn 


ke for the first 


; draw the 
right hand. 


nd watched 
‘neath him 


north. In ten minutes’ time qur speed will be 
eighty miles an hour." 

And that is your limit 7 

ww Н : , : e 

Not quite—the ‘ Condpr’ will do ninety 
on a still night like this.” 

* If a gale should arise“? 

“You would not notice it very much. 
Come and drive, Sir Stephen, it is perfectly 
simple. Press that kever, slowly, so—that's 
it; we are turning ; вее. the river is now 
behind us. There's Holborn; yonder is 
Islington." E 

Wonderful!“ 

“Now the next lever, Sir Stephen, hard 
down: clam p it. We are now going full 
speed ahead. Highgate— Hornsey.” Gimson 
ticked off *. he places every minute or во, 
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Hardman brewed coffee and brought forth 
some chicken sandwiches. “Sky naviga- 
tion is very invigorating to the appetite, 
Nir Stephen, and sometimes chilling to tho 
blood. Let me put this buffalo robe around 
you. Thank you. I hope you will feel 
созу.” MN 

* Quite, thank you. Where are you going 
now? 

To Edinburgh. Do you think we shall 
get more than six months as second.class 
misdemeanants, Sir Stephen?“ 

The Premier laughed ; he could not help it. 
“І doubt whether you will get what you 
deserve, sir," he said. 

“ Few public benefactors do," responded 
Hardman, and few men know that better 
than yourself.“ 

Sir Stephen laughed again. 

* Eighty miles, now," called out Gimson. 
* Would you like to steer again, Sir Stephen ; 
I want to go north-east to the Humber ; 
there are no stars, but the compass is all- 
sufficient." 

The Prime Minister moved his seat, and sat 
behind the levers. How do you ascend 
and descend, Mr. Gimson ? ”’ 

** Press the left pedal lever to rise and the 
right one to fall. Go gently one notch at & 
time. Do you wish to go ир?” 

** Please." 

Press, then, and watch the barometer.” 

Up and up went the Condor." 

** Fifteen hundred, eighteen hundred, two 
thousand—two thousand five hundred. We 
can clear the Cheviots at this altitude." 

The Premier fingered and footed the levers 
like à man entranced. ‘ You are a genius, 
Mr. Gimson ! " 


Thank you, Sir Stephen.“ 


A YARN 


“AS I rushed from the burning barn, the 

roof fell in behind me, and great 
sparks stung my face and hands ; but I fled 
on, and through & gap in the cordon of 
Sioux, and, knowing the gateway was 
guarded, flung myself at the stockade in the 
frenzy of my terror, with spears and arrows 
falling all round me. 

*" Somehow I managed to hurl myself 
over, and fell, more dead than alive, into tho 
arms of a tall brave, waiting outside with 
the ponies. To my surprise, I did not feel 
the blow of a tomahawk on my head, but 
was held in a grip like a vice, and soon other 
Sioux came round; but Stag—as I after- 
wards found my captor was called—would 
not allow them to dash out my brains, as 
they evidently desired. 

Stag reminded the Sioux of the dying 
prophecy of his father—a great chief—that 
till a white child had dwelt amongst their 
wigwams for twelve moons, and then ав 
the leaves were falling from the trees been 
sacrificed to appease the spirits of the 
departed braves whose hunting grounds the 
whites had desecrated, they would continue 
to be driven back by white men from thcir 
native prairies." 

“ The present chief. who remembered the 
pope of his predecessor, ordered me to 

spared ; and, half dead with fear, I was 
seated on a pony in front of Stag. and we all 
rode rapidly away through the pine woods. 


“How do you 
rest? 

Throw the engine off the forward 
driving wheel altogether, and reverse by the 
small lever above your hand.” 

May I do it?” 

Better watch mo ; the operation. requires 
& lot of practice." 

The ** Condor " was brought to a standstill 
in а few minutes. Now I will drop you a 
thousand feet," said Gimson. Down went 
the “ Condor," bringing queer sensations 
into Sir Stephen's stomach. Then speed was 
put on, and away they went towards Spurn 
Head, and for а while no word was spoken. 
3imson calculated his progress and probable 
position. After a time he dropped another 
couple of hundred fect, and the faint, star- 
like lights of a town came into view. Peter- 
borough," he said. Sir Stephen peered 
down. 

Over Lincolnshire they went, rising again 
to clear the Wolds. Then down once more, 
and the flashing lights of the Humber mouth 
appeared. Hardman cleared his throat. 
" Now we are going to show you that the 
* Condor is no toy, Sir Stephen. There are 
no men working on the coast defences below 
us. Look!" 

Down hurtled “ glycite ” bombs, one— 
two—three—four, and four terrific explo- 
sions followed. Good heavens, man! аге 
you mad ? " shouted the Premier. 

" No," was the quiet reply, but those 
works are thrown behind for a good month. 
We intend putting the finishing touch of 
ruin to one or two Northumbrian and border 
castles just to scare the natives. Great 
Britain has got to be shown what danger 
may come from the air. This excursion isn't 


[THE END.] 
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a joke ; we arc in deadly earnest, and mean to 
persuade the Government.” 

“Iam persuaded ! ` cried Sir Stephen. 

But the War Office dead-heads are not. 
I don't know whether we ought not to shatter 
some of the Tyne fortifications as well.“ 

I'll have you hanged if you do.“ 

Better one man should hang than a 
nation perish. We must drop a few bombs 
a hundred miles or so from the Humber, or 
what has happened there will be looked upon 
as a mere accident. We are giving a mid- 
night lesson to an empire, and the teaching 
has got to be thorough." 

And the teaching was thorough. From 
the Humber to the Forth, Britain was in a 
panic before daylight. 


Just before the dawn the Condor“ 
dropped to rest in a forsaken part of the 
Northumbrian moorlands. At the end of 
the secluded glen a motor car was waiting 
and the Premier of England was rushed 
through the faint light to Hexham station. 
Here а special train was waiting, which 
connected with the express at Newcastle. 
No one knew who was the closely muffled 
passenger in a locked saloon. Meanwhile, 
the Condor had shot up out of sight, and 
was in London to re-assure the panic-stricken 
populace. Hardman megaphoned down that 
the enemy was destroyed ! " He did not 
say what enemy.“ and London did not 
learn the whole truth until nearly & year 
had elapsed. 

The Cabinet met that morning, although 
it was Sunday. "The * Condor " was bought, 
the people rejoiced at a victory over some 
enemy in the air, and the Prime Minister 
kept his own counsel. 


OF THE SIOUX INDIANS. 


By A. H. P. HARRISSON. 


CHAPTER П.—ТНЕ GREAT CHIEF'S PROPHECY. 


Presently we overtook the cattle and their 
drivers, and the unfortunate beasts were 
urged forward with spear-pricks to their 
utmost speed. 

All through that night we rode, and the 
way they maintained their direction in the 
dark and kept the stock together all the 
time was marvellous. By daybreak the 
cattle could be got no farther, so we halted 
in a deep gully, where there were several 
pools of water. 

" Nentries were posted, and whilst two 
of the Redskins made a fire in а well- 
concealed position, others speared poor 
Nancy, my mother's favourite cow, as she 
was dead beat and could go no farther ; and 
soon steaks cut from her carcas: were 
roasting on sticks over the fire. After we 
had all eaten a meal of half-cooked and 
very tough beef, which the Sioux evidently 
much appreciated, judging by the way they 
gorged themselves, we lay down to sleep. 

“JI began to feel less frightened, as the 
Indians evidently did not mean to kill me 
at present; but I longed to know the fato 
of my parents and brother, and. had I only 
known the truth, should have had a terrible 
weight removed from my mind. 

“What had really happened was this: 
when half-way home, my mother's horse had 
sprained a fetlock, and so, most providen- 
tially, they did not get home till after the 
departure of the Redskins, Nou cat 


imagine their consternation when they did 
arrive there at finding nothing but blackened 
timbers and ashes to mark the place where 
they had spent so many happy years ; whilst 
their boy, as they supposed, was murdered 
by the Sioux. 

“They hid themselves in the woods till 
morning, lest the Sioux should be lurking 
near to kill them on their return. The 
commandant of the fort—which they did 
not reach til the following evening —at 
once sent men to scour the country ; but 
the Indians had too good а start, and were 
never overtakon. 

“ We travelled on in the same way, night 
after night, hiding up by day. till we reached 
the Nioux country, where the squaws and 
children of my captors awaited our coming 
at an Indian camp. 

Here E was transformed into a Redskin. 
Mv face was stained, and I was clothed in 
skins, sewn together with the sinews of 
wild animals. Of course, though I under- 
stood a few words of the language of my 
captors, I had not understood many of the 
words of the prophecy. so had no idea that 
when the leaves first fell—that is, in the first 
autumn—after twelve moons, or a year, [ 
was to be sacrificed. 

“ I lived in the wigwam of Stag; and his 
squaw, who was named the Doe, soon be- 
came fond of me; and as she only had a 
small girl and a baby-boy of her own, I waa 
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able to make myself useful to her in many 
ways. Stag, like all Indian men, displayed 
no feeling of any kind either to me or his own 
family ; though I think he was attached to 
his young squaw in his own way. 

" After a few days we moved camp, and I 
noticed that the squaws and children were 
lcft to do the striking of tents and loading of 
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the ponies, which they took charge of during 
the march, either riding them, on top of the 
tents and blankets, or walking by their side, 
whilst the braves rode on ahead. When we 
camped, which we did several hours before 
sunset, there was always deer's meat or 
game of some kind for the evening meal. 

“ I had ridden almost from a baby, and 
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FOR THE KING. 


By H. A. HINKSON, 


after I had lived with the Redskins for 
some months, finding I was as much at 
home on horseback as they were themselves, 
they took me with them on а hunting 
expedition. 'The squaws and children were 
left behind in & camp not many miles away 


from the intended hunting-ground." 
(To be continued, ) 


Author of “The King's Liege," “ Silk and Steel," “ The Splendid Knight," ete. etc. 


6 waited with increasing impatience 

whilst the King's friends crowded about 
their master, each one urging with equal 
vehemence his own remedy. The longer 
time elapsed before he returned home the 
less chance he had of saving the King from 
capture by Captain Makepeace, and since 
he was still in a sort a prisoner notwith- 
standing the King's intervention on his 
behalf, and under suspicion, he dared not 
press for a speedy dismissal. 


CHAPTER XXI.—A FUGITIVE. 


Whilst he waited on the outskirts of the 
throng which surged about the King, Rachel 
came quickly to him and caught his hand 
in both hers. Then she dropped it and 
fluttered away from him, and although she 
spoke no word Giles knew that the gulf 
which had separated them so long had been 
bridged over at last. The others might 
still distrust him, but Rachel believed in 
him again, and that was enough. 

The crowd about the King began to 


scatter, and Giles, scizing his opportunity, 
stepped forward. : ые : 

If it be your majesty's pleasure, I pray 
you give me leave to go home," he said ; 
I can no longer be of service here to-night, 
and what I would do must be done, if at all, 
before daybreak.” 

What would you do before daybreak ?” 
Penderell asked coldly. 

Giles flushed under the chill suspicion. 


If he had convinced the King of his loyalty 
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ү was plain that Rachel's father distrusted 
im. 

"Serve his majesty still further," he 
answered with some heat; “ but the longer 
I linger here to no purpose the less hope 
have I of avoiding the suspicion of Captain 
Makepeace.” 

Without answering, Penderell turned away 
and spoke to the King in a low voice. He 
seemed to be urging something with great 
earnestness, and several times he raised his 
clenched fist in the air, turning towards Giles 
as he did so. Rachel meanwhile stood a 
little apart, her gaze distracted between 
Giles and the group about the King. 

She could hear what Giles could not, that 
her father was urging the King to flee at 
once under cover of darkness whilst Giles 
was held as a hostage for the safety of them 
that remained. 

The King listened with some impatience. 
At last he broke out vehemently : 

“ No, I will walk no more, and if the lad 
be a traitor, why, so is the maiden too, since, 
if my eyes have told me anything, he would 
not miss her smile for twice the price that 
is set upon my head. Со, and good luck 
go with you," he said to Giles, and when 
we come to our own we shall not be forgetful 
of your services.“ 

Giles bowed. 

"I thank your majesty,” he answered, 
“ and to-morrow if all go well with me, I will 
come again after nightfall. If not, I will 
send a message if I can do it with safety." 

He paused а moment, then, looking at 
Rachel, he went on: 


"'There are mushrooms in the long 
meadow.” 
Mushrooms!“ exclaimed the King. 


“why, then, I am in luck, since I have not 
tasted one this twelvemonth. With mush- 
rooms to grace them, even a dish of acorns 
were better than a haunch of royal venison." 

" What have mushrooms to do with the 
King's safety?“ William Penderell broke out 
angrily. 

“І will tell you," Giles answered, looking 
Penderell straight in the face. If sus- 
picion have fallen upon me through my long 
enforced delay here, then it will not be safe 
for me to come hither, but few will suspect 
a girl gathering mushrooms in the fields. 
If all go well, to-morrow after daybreak I will 
look for such an one, and if she be discreet 
and trusty she will carry my message." 

" Well spoken, by my troth," exclaimed 
the King, and what maid shall we find so 
discreet and trusty as Rachel Penderell ? 
And if there be a message or no, make sure 
that you bring me mushrooms to grace my 
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acorns. Make haste, Master Merton, since 
already we have wasted an unconscionable 
time in vain talk. Make haste, and good 
luck go with you.” 

Giles bowed low before the King. Then 
with & glance at Rachel he strode towards 
the door. William Penderell made a step 
forward as though he would speak, but as 
suddenly he drew back again, his face heavy 
with gloom. The door was swung open and 
Giles passed out into the darkness. The 
door swung to quickly behind him and he 
heard the heavy bolts being drawn. 

He drew a deep breath of the fresh sweet 
air. None had wished him God speed save 
only the King, but what did it matter? He 
was free again, and though his nerves were 
а little shaken by the ordeal through which 
he had passed, the fresh air would soon 
restore him. It was something to have 
looked death in the face as he had never 
done before, in cold blood, and not to have 
quailed or brought disgrace upon his race. 
Whatever they thought of him now, at least 
they had learned one thing, and that thing 
was that, whether he was a traitor or 
not, he was no coward, but could face death 
—even a shameful death—with the best of 
them. 

But better, or at least sweeter, than all 
was the thought that Rachel believed in 
him and stood by him. Had it not been 
for her he might now be swinging from the 
nearest tree as her father had condemned 
him. At the thought an involuntary 
shudder ran through his limbs. A traitor's 
death was a hideous thing to one who 
dreamed of honour on the field of battle. 

. But Rachel. even when her own father 
had condemned him, had stood by him and 
had saved him ! 

He found his horse where he had left him. 
and the faithful creature whinnied with joy 
at his master's greeting. Неге was another 
friend that would not forsake him. Giles, 
with а full heart, threw his arms about his 
horse's neck and kissed the soft warm nose. 
Then, loosing the halter, he sprang into the 
saddle and rode away again through the 
falling leaves. 

The night was still damp, with occasional 
gusts of rain-bearing wind, but it was less 
dark than before, for the scurrying clouds 
every now and then revealed а moon near 
at the full The bright intervals in the 
darkness, however, so far from helping Giles, 
caused him considerable anxiety. He knew 
the way almost as well in the dark as in the 
light, so that he had no need of the moon's 
light to guide him. But, until he could 
reach his father's land, there was risk of 
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detection when the moon gleamed from the 
riven clouds. 

He rode slowly and cautiously, keeping 
within the shadows of the trees and of the 
hedgerows until he reached the willows where 
he must cross the road. Here he dis. 
mounted and, putting his ear close to the 
ground, listened awhile. The night was full 
of mystery, and the gusts of wind seemed like 
myriad voices whispering warning. 

But the road was quiet, with neither 
sight nor sound of a horseman. Giles crept 
across, leading his horse into the rich grass 
of the field. Then, with a deep breath of 
relief, he mounted again and rode on to- 
wards Willow Dean. Every moment ho 
knew lessened the danger, since it was easy 
enough to account for his business when near 
to his home, because the fields about the 
house were full of cattle. But if he were 
met far from home it would not be so саху 
to account for his absence at such a time. 

Suddenly his heart leaped to his mouth. 
In front of him he discerned dimly a dark 
form moving along before him. Was it a 
вру who had watched him and who was now 
in haste to betray him? If it was, then it 
were safer to deal with him now and before 
he could reach Willow Dean. He quickered 
his pace, following the dark figure, which 
sometimes disappeared from view in the 
shadows, scrambling through the hedges, 
sometimes sinking to the earth, but again 
rising and going more rapidly than before, 
as if sped on the wings of terror. 

In an open field Giles could have over- 
taken him in a few minutes, but the fugitive 
took advantage of every difficult place, and 
with amazing skill seemed to select such 
places as it was almost impossible for a 
horseman to follow. At length he reached 
a field of stubble with few trees and low 
close-cropped hedges. The field sloped 
down to a little river, and towards this 
the figure made with desperate but flagging 
strides. 

Giles put spurs to his horse. Here, if at 
all, was the place to end the business, Ніз 
blood was up and the spirit of the chase 
—this strange hunt after a human quarry — 
mounted to his brain. 

His horse responded readily and his hoofs 
p the ground close behind the 
ugitive. For an instant the moon was 
uncovered and its pale light fell upon an 
agonised face turned backwards towards its 
pursuer. The next moment the fleeing 
thing stumbled, recovered, went a few un- 
certain steps forward, and then fell prone in 
a heap, almost under the horse's hoofs. 

(70 be continued.) 
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A STORY 


Е wer does your Excellency know of 

Colonel Trodday *" I asked, as 
politely as I could, giving him question for 
question. 

De Silva eyed me for a moment with a 
queer smile; then pulled a slip of crumpled 
paper from a pocket of his velvet jacket and 
handed it to me without a word. 

I looked at the paper in surprise whilst 
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CHAPTER XIX.—THE LEMUR. 


smoothing it out, and blushed scarlet as I 
read what was written on it: 


“To Whom tt May Concern. 

“This is to announce that I, the under- 
signed (Hon.) Rorie Ronaleyn McFoy. have 
taken French Leave of Colonel Trodday and 
Rudha Hunish, with intent to FEND FOR 
MYSELF. Ete., ctc." 


OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


It was а copy of the ridiculous old Procla- 
mation“ I had nailed to the yett-gate of my 
guardian's castle—a сору in my own hand- 
writing! Or rather, it was the original 
rough-draft of that Proclamation, which 1 
had sketched out aboard the Guillemot, and 
which, after copying, I had crumpled up and 
cast into the bottom of the boat. 

Behold in my hand, then, the source froin 
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which De Silva had drawn all his knowledge 
of me and my affairs. During the storm, 
Ho-talgee, Charlie Billups, and he had made 
their way ashore in one of the San Felipe's 
boats—in that same dinghy, to wit, which 
Fiongal and I found at the base of the cliff 
with ita side stove in. The gale abating 
suddenly, they had decided for some reason 
to return to the wreck, and their own boat 
having been damaged beyond repair, they 
had eagerly seized, on the Guillemot. His 
Excellency had, no doubt, discovered this 
rough-draft of my unfortunate '' Proclama- 
tion " in the well of the coble, and, putting 
two and two together, had shrewdly argued 
that I, a harum-scarum lad of fifteen, would 
as like as not be the author of the thing. 

Well,“ he said softly, rubbing his hands 
and grinning at my confusion, '' perhaps 
you will now be pleased to tell me in what 
way you are related to Señor the Colonel 
Trodday, Her Britannic Majesty's late 
Ambassador and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Court of 5 n?" 

The Colonel's my guardian," I growled, 
tearing the paper and throwing the frag- 
ments to the four winds. * I'm a ward in 
Chancery.“ 

"So? Lou аге his ward? And you live 
w;th him at Rudha Hunish ? And you are 
so.nothing of a sailor and know this coast 
well ? ” 

He came nearer and tapped me on the 
breast with that disconcerting index-finger 
of his. My young friend," he said confi- 
dentially, ‘‘ you must do me a favour. I 
have pressing business with your guardian 
which cannot wait. It is an affair of inter- 
national moment, and, what is more, closely 
concerns Colonel Trodday's personal honour. 
I ask you, in a word, to pilot me across to 
Rudha Hunish in this coble of yours. I'm 
sure you will not refuse?“ 

I hung fire a little, puzzling what to 
answer. No one could have been more 
anxious than myself to get to Castle Rudha 
Hunish, but I had never bargained to make 
the journey there in the company of this 
man, whom I couldn't but look on as my 
own and my guardian's greatest enemy. 
However, I had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the box containing the documents he 
sought for was in & place that he knew 
nothing of—a place where it could lie in 
safety till I chose to remove it. I felt that 
I had the advantage of him, indeed, and 
the feeling gave me an abundance of self. 
confidence: so, without more ado, I ex- 
pressed myself as being at his service. 

"* So far, so good," says he, fingering his 
lip and eyeing me thoughtfully. “It is 
now "—he took out his gold watch and 
consulted it once more—'' it is now eight 
forty-five. When are we likely to reach our 
destination? 

I took the direction of the wind with a 
wet finger before replying. “It’s an hour 
&nd a half's journey, as а rule. We should 
reach there about ten o'clock." 

" Esto," he cried, patting ine on the back 
with well-feigned heartiness. So be it, 
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T Egyptian plover or siksak (also called 
the Trochilos by Herodotus) is the 
bird that waits upon the crocodile to free 
its teeth from insects or leeches which 
get into its mouth. The crocodile has a 
tongue that is not movable, so it is unable 


Master Ronaleyn, and may we have a 
pleasant and speedy journey.” Then, walk- 
ing smartly to the hatchway — * Below 
there, boatswain ! " he hailed. 

Ay, ay, sir ? "—ífrom English Charlie. 

Is supper prepared? 

The soup's dished and all's ready, your 
Excellency.”’ 

" Bring it up at once then, and — boat- 
swain p 

" Yes, sir?“ 

“ Order Ho-talgee to transfer all my 
effects to the coble. We sail for Rudha 
Hunish as soon as may be." 

" Ay, av, sir! Hi you, Hot Stuff! look 
lively there! Fetch his Excellency's port- 
mantel. It's underway we must be—one- 
time!" 

“ You will excuse me а moment, young 
sir," said De Silva. I go below to secure 
the ship's log-book. Stay where you are 
till I return." 

So saying, he backed down the hatchway, 
leaving me alone on deck. 

Instantly thoughts of flight shot into my 
mind. "There could be no blinking the fact 
that I was a virtual prisoner in the hands of 
these lawless men. "There was no knowing 
what they might do with me. Then why 
not take this opportunity of winning free 
from their clutches * 

І tip-tocd to the side, trembling with 
cagerness. The coble floated beneath me, 
heaving to-and-fro and straining at its 
hitching-rope like a living thing. Rorie 
Mo Foy. thinks I, if you're to get the better 
of this scoundrel De Silva, now’s the time! 
Your wounded arm—that’s awkward !— 
but bah / one can surely put up with a little 
pain at a ticklish time like this. Неге goes! 

Over the taffrail I swung, fcet first, and 
slid down the rope in an instant, keeping 
silent despite the excruciating pain of my 
wound. 

Luck seemed to favour me. The hitching- 
rope was tied to the cleat with a subtle sailor 
knot which might have caused а landsman 
no end of bother; but to Rorie McFoy its 
undoing was like the kissing of а hand. A 
yerk and it came unfastened. We were free, 
the Guillemot and I. Hurrah! 

But I crowed too soon. One of the coble's 
long oars had been laid cross-wise in the 
rowlocks, and аз she surged backwards in 
the swell, that confounded oar jammed fast 
in an out-cropping part of the San Felipe's 
wreckage, bringing us to a full stop with а 
staggering jolt ! 

Drat the thing! I made a frantic dive at 
it, tugging with might and main. No go! 
The oar was fast. Panting, I put my full 
weight on it, trying to break it short off; 
but it was stout ash and wouldn't give. 

I looked round wildly. A pretty kettle of 
fish! De Silva and his myrmidons would be 
on deck in a moment. I could hear them 
moving about and speaking one to the other. 
Oh, there must be a way out of this predica- 


ment! It was impossible to go backwards 
or forwards, but how about —— ! What if I 
were to ? Eureka! 
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I flung myself sideways on the oar and 
ushed with all my strength, as if to drive it 
arther into the wreckage. This, of course, 
made the boat glide outwards, inch by inch, 
towards the free end of the obstruction. 
A few seconds more and success would have 
crowned my efforts, when I received 
such a shock as 1 hope never to receive 
again ! ү 

Not a physical shock, mind you. That's 
but а matter of sore bones ; but this set all 
my nerves a-joggle, and sent me reeling 
backwards, clawing the air and letting out 

a screech fit to startle the dead. For 
imagine: at that moment а most ghastly 
and uncanny creature leapt out from amidst 
the wreckage into the stern of the coble. 
апа crouched there, fixing me with a pair of 
the most hobgoblin-like eyes you can imagine, 
апа awakening the echoes with such a 
diabolical roaring sound as completely 
stunned me—such & roaring as one would 
only expect from an enraged lion ! 

But this was no lion. It wasn't much 
bigger than a Persian cat. So far aa I could 
make out in the bright moonshine, it had а 
long silky tail like a squirrel's, a plump body 
of black and white fur, а wizened little face 
like & warlock's or ghoul's, and tiny hands 
and feet resembling those of a human being. 
Yet how it roared ! 

The sound brought De Silva and Co. on 
deck in & twinkling. They came tumbling 
up all three of them, and hung over the side 
to sce what the matter was. Then, as they 
spied me there, looking with a horrified face 
at that strange creature, they too roared— 
but with laughter ! 

* На! ha! ha!" howled Charlie Billups, 
* but ain't the younker scared-like! It’s 
Omi, your pet lemur, Hot Stuff, that you 
thought you'd lost. Ho! ho! ho !—to think 
of that now! Ain't it rich! The younker 
scared most out of his wits by a crittur that 
couldn't and wouldn't hurt a new-born 
babby !" 

“Не! he! he!” joined in the mocking 
voice of De Silva. Verily, our young 
friend has had a fright, as you say, boat- 
swain. It will teach him to do as he's told 
in future, I fancy. What business have you 
in the coble there, Master Rorie Ronaleyn ? ” 


Tris Story 
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CROCODILE’S TOOTHPICK. 


(See page 273.) 


to clear away anything from its mouth 
by means of its tongue, as most animals 
can. 

It is said the birds will venture into the 
crocodile’s mouth, and the animal never 
attempts to close it while a bird remains 


inside, being only too glad of the good 
office the bird renders it. | 

At the Zoo the crocodiles тау be seen lying 
with the mouth open, in this manner, for 
hours, perhaps from instinct, waiting for the 
birds to come and pick their teeth.—F. T. S. 
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CHAPTER I.—I AM INTRODUCED TO THE LOWER SCHOOL SHAKESPEARIAN SOCIETY. 


COULD not discover what was the matter 
with my fag, Simpson. The promised 
invitation to the Lower School Entertain- 
ment had not yet arrived, Simpson explain- 
ing that the Committee had not yet decided 
on their programme, and for days he had 
grown steadily more clumsy, incapable, and 
mysterious. If he happened to be laying 
and making my tea he would either serve up 
some ridiculous liquid which proved that he 
had poured the boiling water into the pot 
and entirely forgotten the two spoonfuls 
of tea which should have preceded it, or he 
would pour marmalade into a dish already 
half filled with black-currant jam. As a 
soot-manufacturer he was rapidly qualify- 
ing for the World's Record ; he would con- 
vert my den into a most effective imitation 
of the Black Hole of Calcutta with wonder- 
ful rapidity, in his attempts at fire-lighting, 
and when he tried to make toast —— ! ! ! 

I overlooked many of his imbecilities, but 
after а disgraceful fire-lighting performance 
yesterday morning I caught him, in the after- 
noon, trying to scrape the charred surface 
from some vilely burnt toast, and giving 
away completely the cause of many earlier 
failures. 

Hearing mysterious sounds proceeding 
from my den as I approached just before 
tea-time, I entered very quietly and found 
Master Simpson kneeling before the fire 
(which, fora wonder, was roaring away cheer- 
fully), and scraping the gritty, blackened 
surface from a slice of bread which he had 
hopelessly ruined in an attempt at toast. 
That was quite characteristic of Simpson, 
and would not have been worth mentioning, 
but I was surprised to find that he was 
adding to his enormities by spouting poetry 
aloud !—poetry interspersed, it was evident, 
with very modern prose. 

“ Beastly muck I’ve made of this," he 
grumbled. ‘‘ Wonder what he'll say? 
Let’s see ; how do the lines go ? 

“*Come hither boy, if ever thou shalt love, 


In the sweet pangs of it remember me; 
For such as I am all true lovers are.' 


* You know, he'll never eat the stuff, and 
it's the third bit I've spoiled. 


“ Unstaid and skittish in all motions else 
Save in the constant image of the creature 
That is beloved.’ 


That's a bit difficult to get hold of 
“* How dost thou like this tune?’” 


Absolutely rotten!" I interrupted, 
while Simpson,  horror-stricken, nearly 
hacked a piece out of himself with the 
knife. '' And if ever a fag deserved a 
welting it's you, you young sweep. What's 
the stuff you've been mouthing ? " 


"I—I say—I'm awfully sorry about 
this—er—toast," he replied. *'I was afraid 
you'd be frightfully wild, because every- 
thing seems to have gone wrong for the last 
day or two. Oh! that recitation; it’s a 
bit of Twelfth Night.“ We've settled on 
our next entertainment. We've decided 
to have а shot at Shakespeare, and we're 
rehearsing now whenever we've got a minute 
to spare. Jimmy Hankey is stage-managing 
for us and playing Malvolio ; I’m the Duke, 
and the other chaps | 

Oh, yes," I interrupted, *'* I suppose the 
other chaps wanted to be Dukes too, and 
because they couldn't they're busy turning 
bread into cinders and smoking out every 
prefect in School House. I tell you what 
it is, my household treasure, real actors 
never learn Shakespeare while they're 
lighting fires or making toast. One, or both, 
must suffer. In your case І expect it's 
both, and I think that I should be rewarded 
for my martyrdom by an invitation to one 
of your rehearsals.” 

“ All right," he replied, in a burst of relief, 
after finding that he was once again to go 
unpunished. “ Come to-night if you like. 
We don't usually have visitors, but I don't 


suppose Jimmy will mind about you; 
anyhow I'll —'" 
“Then. that's settled," I interrupted. 


“ But I'm not going without my tea, so you 
can just buck up and feed the dicky birds, 
or the dustbin, with that chunk of cinders 
you were going to treat me to, and try to 
forget Shakespeare until you've made some 
reasonable toast.” 

That tea was the first decent meal Simpson 
ever prepared, and as a special acknowledg- 
ment of the excellence of his toast I asked 
him to share it. Не chatted gaily 
throughout, giving me many fascinating 
details as to the heated discussions which 
had taken place before the Shakespearian 
idea was generally welcomed by the Com- 
mittee, and the opening play finally decided 
upon. 

»The notion," he explained, was first 
trotted out by Fatty Felton, who was ‘ fed 
up’ by the ordinary concerts and lectures, 
which were, in his opinion, all getting jolly 
tame ; he said that there was plenty of talent 
in the Lower School, and it might be used in 
a less stodgy way, and why shouldn't we 
chuck the ordinary little footling songs and 
recitations, and give a dramatic perform- 
ance ? There were plenty of plays. It 
might sound pretty good cheek to suggest 
such a thing, but couldn't we do one of 
Shakespeare's ? 

" He was howled down at first, but it 
seemed to strike heaps of the chaps, when 
each of them had realised that he was 
specially cut out for playing a leading part 
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in one or other of the shows, that Fatty's 
wasn't such a bad idea after all. So a few 
of us scooted off for our ‘ Shakespeares,’ and 
we all had a look through the plays together. 

„Jenkins, who has got Aguecheek now, 
rather fancies himself, as you know, on 
being able to imitate people's voices and 
animals and things, by making silly noises 
at the back of his throat. You'll remember 
that he used to get behind you now and 
then and bark loudly in your ear like a dog, 
but that а smack in the face from you one 
day stopped him at that kid's game." 

I had overlooked the occurrence, 
Simpson continued : 

" He imitates а bicycle horn rather well, 
and the other queer tricks he tries with his 
voice made him keen on playing a part in 
which he could make his weird rows whole- 
sale. So what do you think he picked оп! 
Why—Caliban in The Tempest ’ ! "' 

" And what did the chaps say?" I 
inquired, my interest in the e, pn growing: 
under Simpson's enthusiasm. “I dont 
quite see how he could drag the bicycle horn 
or his other farmyard imitations into ' The 
Tempest. " 

“ Well." he replied, with a grin, “һе 
didn't get a look in. We nearly ragged him 
to death. Fatty said that he'd look the 
savage and deformed animal’ all right 
without much make-up, and that p'raps a 
diet of dog-biscuits would help to improve 
the Caliban growl; but the play was im- 
possible, because there were too many 
difficult effects in it—starting with a ship- 
wreck and then ging in fairies and 
spirits and that sort of business. 

“ However, Fatty said that if any of the 
chaps thought they could imitate a Ship- 
wreck decently, he'd have a shot at Ariel 
with pleasure. (Try and fancy Fatty as a 
giddy sprite!) We could hardly stop him 
once he got his teeth into the idea. Can't 
you see me, you chaps ? he rattled оп, as he 
opened his Shakespeare. Here's a crumby 
bit! Enter Ariel, invisible, playing and 
singing ; Re-enter Ariel as а water-nymph. 
When you come to think of it, the part was 
made for me!’ 

But we squashed his enthusiasm as we 
did Jenkins's, and got on to another sugges- 
tion. ' The Merry Wives of Windsor' was 
brought forward as offering fine chances to 
Fatty as Falstaff, but the other chaps were 
all against a one-part play (when they didnt 
happen to be the one part), and they didn't 
see how the characters of the * Merry Wives’ 
could be tackled. So that was shelved, and 
* A Midsummer Night's Dream ' trotted out. 
But in this play again whole strings of fairies 
were necessary: we couldn't find & Puck 
among our crowd, and the possibility of one 
of our heavy-weights appearing as Queen of 
the Fairies, Cobweb or Mustard-Seed, was too 
awful to think about. 

“Then we got to ‘The Merchant of 
Venice.’ Four of us were dead certain we 
could play Shylock well, and Fatty, to 
start some silly rivalry, suggested that we 
had better all try it—an act each—so long 
as we left him Portia ! 

There was such а row over The Mer- 
chant that we nearly had a free fight, but 
it was at last agreed that there wasn't 
enough fun in the show. Jenkins rather 
rattled Fatty by saying there would be heaps 
of merriment in 3t with Fatty as Portia. 
Fatty got his own back again by suggesting 
Hamlet —with Jenkins as the Moody 
Dane ; he felt sure that Jenkinss Hamlet 
would break records as a bit of giddy fun. 
He'd be willing, he said, either to play the 
Ghost, prop up the castle ramparts, or 
appear as ‘ Shouts heard without.’ 

Whittle and I sat on Fatty and told him 
to shut his face, while Radford Minor and 
Martin cooled down ;Jenkins. Then we 


and 
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went along quietly again for a bit. ‘ As 
you Like It’ was mentioned by young 
Jennings because there was а wrestling 
scene in it, and he rather fancied himself 
as a Jiu-Jitsu expert; Julius Caesar’ was 
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trotted out by Whittle because he had once 
recited Mare Antony’s speech at a Christmas 
party without any serious results; Henry v.’ 
was thought very suitable by Batters, who 
already saw himself waving & sword and 
leading on five or six of us to storm the 
castles of France. So the jaw went on. 
Henry у.’ being jostled out of the pro- 
gramme by ‘ Richard ш.’ and all the other 
monarchs in turn being brought forward and 
snubbed. We stopped at last at ' Twelfth 
Night.’ 

" Here there was a cast which wasn't 
horribly long and a play that we all liked. 
So we fell to work trying to cast it suitably. 
Jenkins wanted Malvolio, and for the sake 
of peace and quietness we let him have it. 

" But he was so footling at the first 
rehearsal, and there was no one to put him 
right or snub him, and we were all at sea 
so much, that we decided to call in Jimmy 
Hankey, offering him Malvolio if he'd 
help us produce, and giving Jenkins Ague- 
cheek, which we took away from Fletcher 
by brute force. Fletcher promptly chucked 
the whole thing. I can tell you we've had 
some lively times at the first two or three 
rehearsals, but as you'll see it's going a little 
bit smoother now under Jimmy's care, and 
we're all looking forward to a jolly time on 
Saturday week! 

I told Simpson that I thought the Com- 
mittee had made & wise move in getting 
Jimmy Hankey to help them. I went 
through the Lower School with him, and if 
ever there was а born comedian it was the 
producer of “ Twelfth Night "—now a very 
popular member of the Upper Fourth. The 
Junior School ends at the Lower Fourth, but 
that the Committee had crossed the boundary- 
line on this occasion—and swallowed their 
pride—with the happiest results, was soon 
evident when we reached the Junior Common 
Room, in which the rehearsal was being held. 


SOME SNAPSAOTS 
OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS 
SHAIKESPEARIAN FAG 
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“I don’t mind telling you," Jimmy was 
saying as we entered. that at present you're 
more like a lot of broken-kneed cab-horses 
than Shakespearians. But you must not 
worry. This sort of work isn't easy; I've 
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done a good bit of it, and I know. Sha’n’t 
forget my first show in a hurry. I was 
in a ghastly funk. The air was full of big 
grinning eyes, and I felt goosey all over— 
with a sort of nasty taste in the back of my 


Jimmy Hankey. 


neck. I could not walk naturally, because 
it seemed as if I had about fifteen feet—all 
odd—and when I started to move them I 
expected every minute to tread on my face. 
And—my hands! I believe I only had 
two of them, but they were аз large as 
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elephants’ cars, and I could not hide them 
anywhere. And when I wanted to speak 
my throat was full of sawdust. I tell you, 
it wasn’t 4ll the jolly fun in the world. 
“It’s all very well for fellows to grin at 
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amateur shows, and think ’em easy to do, 
but the average ragger would soon know all 
about it if he were dumped down on a stage 
with a part to play. I krow, as well as you 
do, that it’s shuddery work until you warm 
to it, but you'll be all right if you will only keep 
your peckers up. I’ve got to slate you—that's 
what I am here for—but it’s for the good of 
the show, and you must try not to get 
sniffy. 

~ Now then; beginners for the first act. 
Duke, Curio, Lords, Musicians attending.“ 
Got your fiddle, young Payne? 

Simpson left me greeting Jimmy, and 
went to join the throng of ''Illyrians and 
others," while Payne took up a violin, sat 
tight against a wall, and started to extract 
some amazingly pathetic wails from the 
strings. Meanwhile my illustrious fag 
moved out of the throng, attended by 
Jennings and Martin (Curio and Fabian), 
and sprawled across a form in his character 
of the Duke of Illyria. 

Ves, you look a Curio all right, young 
Jennings," commented Jimmy. But you're 
supposed to be a live curio, my son— not 
stuffed. Take your hands out of your 
pockets and talk quietly to your fellow 
courtier. All right, Martin; don't strain 
your face. You don’t have to be funny here. 
Now, Simpson ! " 

Whereupon my burner of toast, endeavour- 
ing to dispense with his book, switched on 
an enraptured expression, and, gazing at the 
violinist, whose music. was growing more 
shuddery and tearful every moment, began 
the beautiful opening : 


„If music be the food of love, play on; 
Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, 
The appetite may sicken, and so die. 
That strain again! It had а dying fall: 
О! it came o'er my ear like the sweet sound 
That breathes upon a bank of violeta, 
Stealing and giving odour.' " 
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"No! No!” interrupted Jimmy, ad- 
dressing the violinist with agonised entreaty. 
There's far too much dying about that 
bit, young Payne. Sounded like a pig's 
last squeal, or a pencil being dragged the 
wrong way on a slate. Can’t you oil it or 
something ? You make me feel as if Гуе 
been living on-lemons for a year. You 
dare not turn that sound loose on a bank of 
violets. It'd frighten 'em into onions." 

The Duke's speech continued, until 
Curio should have asked Master Simpson : 
* Will you go hunt, my lord? " but, much 
to Jimmy's annoyance, the now lively Curio 
was conducting an amusing pantomime with 
the crowd behind the noble Duke's back 
and the stage waited for him. 

“Thank you, Mr. Jennings," remarked 
Jimmy, “I can see we shall have to give 
vour two lines to some one with a brain, 
and promote you to second scene-shifter. 
Try your cue again, Simpson.“ 

Curio, startled into attention this time, 
dashed in with his line, and shouted it in the 
Duke's ear as if he were announcing that the 
house was on fire: then he was sent back 
to do it properly. So the scene progressed 
until Simpson, using an excess of gesture, 
overbalanced and fell heavily from his 
„couch,“ knocked it over, mumbled some 
lines, and hustled his courtiers awkwardly 
off the stage with the lines : 


Away before me to sweet beds of flowers, 
Love thoughts be rich when canopled with 
bowers.” 


These words did not sound charming, 
given while the Duke was brushing his 
trousers and the courtiers rattled the form, 
and so the exit was tried again. 

The second scene opens with the entrance 
of Viola, Captain, and Sailors, the latter 
being, in our version, very rollicking and 
briny, smacking their knees, hitching their 
slacks, and introducing other modern touches 
until asked unsympathetically by Jimmy 
to give the real actors a chance. Viola 
tried to dispense with her book, but found it 
impossible after the first few lines, and had 
to read her part, which, to tell the truth, 
she did not do very intelligently. The 
second scene was only made possible as an 
entertainment by Jimmy's comments, but 
the play livened up by the entrance of those 
&musing reprobates, Sir Toby Belch and 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek. Fatty Felton was 
rather well suited physically to Sir Toby, but 
the success of Jenkins as Sir Andrew was 
somewhat marred by his unsuccessful attempt 
to keep up the squeaky false voice which hc 
considered necessary to the part. 

Simpson was on again in Scene 4, with 
his faithful and now terribly alert Curio, 
who had no word to utter, but who worked 
so desperately hard to portray, by facial 
expression, his interest in the scene between 
the Duke and Viola, that Jimmy had to 
interrupt to ask Curio whether the emotion 
he was trving to suggest was toothache or 
grecn apples. He also had to stop one of 
Simpson's speeches rather inopportunely to 
quell the tumult off the stage. 

** * Diana's lip, " Simpson was remarking, 
is not more smooth and rubious: thy small 
pipe is as the maiden's aoi 

" Shut up, you mnavvies |" The words 
were not Shakespeare's; they came from 
Jimmy, who continued: “ How d’you 
expect a chap to give а show when you kick 
up а row like а crowd at a dog fight. Have 
a look through your parts and keep an eye 
on your cues, unless you want to turn this 
show into utter piffle.” 

In another minute I was dragged into the 
work of production, for Jimmy's entrance 
аз Malvolio was to take place almost 
immediately, and I was induced to hold 
the book and prompt. 
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As he entered mincingly with the Lady 
Olivia the rest of the cast seemed to gain 
in courage; he was now in the same boat 
аз themselves, and the interest of the show 
increased with the confidence of the per. 
formers. 

À diversion was caused when Olivia 
(played by Batters) calls Maria for her 
veil, before the entrance of Viola. 
Maria (Hutchings of the Lower Third) 
promptly obliged by placing a chalk-laden 
duster firmly over her mistress's face, and 
was vigorously kicked by the gentle lady 
when her fit of coughing was over. 
Olivia, promising Hutchings that һе 
should have '' such a sock in the ear after 
rehearsal," substituted her own handker- 
chief—an exceedingly grubby one—for the 
duster, and when Viola entered and addressed 
her as Most radiant, exquisite and un- 
matchable beauty," the rehearsal had to 
be stopped again until the company had 
recovered their composure. 

Viola, аз represented by Curtis, a 
rather good-looking youth, was hardly the 
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Following the kitchen scene came another 
in the Duke's palace, and here Simpson's 
fervour apparently began to overmaster him 
again, and for а second time excess of 
gesture soon became so noticeable that tho 
onlookers openly sniggered. 

^ What's the idea, sonny?” inquired 
Jimmy. Why that gymnastic work ? 
There's nothing in the book about jumping 
on parallel bars or swinging dumb, bella. 
is there? Don't do it, there's a good chap. 
If you were meant to try overbacks and a 
bit of buck.jumping, Shakespeare would 
have told you. You'll play the Duke quite 
well without knocking Olivia’s eye out." 

The rehearsal proceeded in a leisurely way 
until the scene when Sir Andrew and Viola 
fight their timid duel. Here Jenkins and 
Curtis quite forgot their characters, and com- 
menced slashing at each other with fencing 
sticks in such vigorous and hearty fashion 
that Curtis had got one home on Jenkins’s 
head before Jimmy could separate them. 

There! that's enough for this evening, 
you cut-throats. We'll stop the rehearsal 


** Overbaianced and fell from his couch.“ 


ideal Shakespearian boy-girl. Perhaps he 
was trying te realise the author's descrip- 
tion of him. Not yet old enough for a 
man, nor young enough for а boy; as а 
squash is before 'tis a peascod or a codling 
when 'tis almost an apple.“ 

No; Curtis was not & happy choice, 
despite his good looks. He was awkward, 
and had a pronounced lisp, and several of his 
pert speeches were marred—for instance : 

Lou do uthurp yourthelf; for what ith 
yourth to bethtow ith not yourth to 
retherve " sounds rather more like Choctaw 
than the Shakespearian You do usurp 
yourself ; for what is yours to bestow is not 
yours to reserve." 

In the kitchen scene, where the rollick- 
ing Sir Toby and Aguecheek are joined in 
their revels by the Clown, I was amazed to 
see young Payne wander on disconsolately 
with his violin. It seems he was chosen for 
the Clown as well as Musicians Attending ” 
on account of his distinctly pretty voice, 
with which he was expected to score in the 
charming ballad “ О Mistress Mine" and 
the other two songs in the play. 


here, and you can all get your words right by 
Saturday. Then we'll have & rua through 
for proper action, and devote next week to 
polishing up the show. Phew! It has 
given me a thirst ! " 

(To le continued.) 


* * Ф 
“B.O.P.” AEROPLANE PUZZLE. 


IN case any of our readers should not have 
been able to discover it for themselves, we 
now give the solution of the puzzle pub- 
lished by us last month. 

Always return with following aeroplane to 
junction from which you started, thus : Say 
you leave England, follow track to Canada, 
and pin aeroplane there. You then start 
from Africa, pin aeroplane on England ” 
junction ; then start trom Wales to Africa 
and follow on in this order. You will find 
by this means that you can secure junctions 
for the seven aeroplanes without passing the 
same track twice. Very simple, is it not, 
when you know? 
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THE *B.O.P." FnETWORKER. 
By VIVIAN STEWART, Member of the National Association of Fretworkers. 


T rapid progress of fretwork within 
the last few years has been particularly 
noticeable. This is mainly due to the fact 
that the necessary tools and wood of good 
quality can now be obtained for a few 
shillings, while accurate, practical, and 
useful designs have superseded those in- 
ferior prints from Germany and elsewhere. 
Being pleasant, useful, and profitable, it 
is now no longer merely а recreation for 
schoolboys; those who learnt it in their 
younger days still pursue their work with 
even keener interest, turning out articles 
which in many cases realise a sum five or 
six times the actual cost of making. 
Among the various handicrafts fretwork 
naturally suits the requirements of the 
schoolboy. The tools are few and іпех- 
pensive, the work can be carried out almost 
anywhere, and perhaps the chief point of 
all is the ease with which the art can be 
learnt, care and neatness soon converting the 
worker into a skilled craftsman. Another 
outstanding merit of fretwork is that it 
offers more scope for variety than most 
hobbies, and in its various branches of over- 
laying, inlaying, cutting in ivorine, metal, 
and xylonite, polishing, staining, and var- 
nishing, etc., it is quite an art. 

Moreover, fretwork is but a preliminary 
preparation for the higher grades of wood- 
work, marquetry, and wood-carving proper ; 
the first being but an exaggerated process 
of fretwork inlaying; while the second, to 
which is justly attributed the claim of 
superiority over all other woodworking 
crafts, attains more rapid progress in its 
initial stages if the aspirant to that art has 
previously received some sort of training 
in the lower schools of arts and crafts. 


THE OUTFIT. 

As mentioned above, the tools required 
for this handicraft are few and inexpensive ; 
but the lad who is desirous to make quick 
progress should abide by the writer's 
warning, to guard against the purchase of 
those of inferior quality. 

The absolute necessities are, a hand- 
frame, a few dozen saws, a drill, and a few 
sheets of sandpaper; next in importance 
come a cutting board and cramp, a sand- 
papering block, and one or two fles. Ав in 
any other craft, the miscellaneous acces- 
sories are numerous : а light hammer, pair 
of pliers, small plane, extra drill bits of 
various sizes, screwdriver, & few sheets of 
carbon transfer paper, glue kettle, shootin 
board, mitre block, pair of compasses an 
dividers, steel ruler, tube of cement, brass 
screws and nails, and several other sundries 
which are frequently or occasionally re- 
quired by the fretworker. However, the 
possession of a large stock of tools is not 
everything; it is the manipulation of the 
prior few that is going to bring out the true 
skill of the worker. 

Undoubtedly the first апа most important 
tool is the hand-frame, &nd in making his 
choice the buyer should satisfy himself 
that all metal parts are cast from good 
steel, that the handle is comfortable and 
strongly fixed, and, above all, that the 
cramps are rigid and that they securely 
grip the saw blades. Upon this last point 
depends the life of the frame, for obviously 
all the strain is concentrated on these por- 
tions, and unless the article has been con- 
structed of good material, before long the 
thumbscrews to tighten the cramps will 
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be striped, rendering all efforts to grip the 
saw totally ineffective. 

The necessary tension on the flimsy 
blades has led to a wide number of different 
frames. In some it is obtained by the 
spring of the arms, in others by a. thumb- 
screw at the extremity of the upper arm in 
direct communication with the saw cramp, 
or frequently a tension-screw is adjusted 
by turning the handle, while a still greater 
жы RAE pa: is found in frames fitted with 
a lever tension. The combination of the 
last two has produced the most perfect 
frame obtainable ; moreover, it is a patent 
held by a well-known British firm renowned 
for the excellent quality of all their fretwork 
requisites. 

With regard to their lengths, frames are 
usually manufactured in five sizes—12, 14, 
16, 18, and 20 in. long, but, for general 
purposes, a 14 in. should be purchased. A 
novice is advised to carry out his first work 
with a short frame, for those of a larger size 
are not only more difficult to control, but 
are extremely tiring to an untrained wrist. 

After the hand-frame, the saws, upon 
which all the work depends, must neces- 
sarily be selected with great caution. In 
time past the country was flooded with 
inferior makes from America, Switzerland, 
and Germany, and in those days the Ameri- 
can Star was a great favourite with the 
majority of workers. Though there are at 
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An exaggerated effect of 


present only one or two British makes on 
the market, they are undoubtedly the best, 
possessing the all-important qualities of 
durability, sharpness, and accuracy of 
cutting; they are offered to the public at 
the low price of 3d. per dozen. They аге 
usually sold in six sizes, No. 00 for in- 
laying, No. 0 for overlaying, No. 1 for fine 
cutting, No. 2 for medium cutting, No. 3 
for average work, and No. 4 for bold work. 
For general work No. 2 is the most useful 
size, while a beginner should not attempt 
work with a finer grade, for the finer the 
blade the more difficult it is to follow 
accurately the pattern line. 

The fretcutter naturally requires some 
sort of table or projection upon which to 
work, so proper cutting boards can be ob- 
tained almost anywhere, at a trifling cost. 
They are made in two parts—a small board 
made of some hard wood, and an iron 
cramp with which to fix the former in the 
required position, а V-shaped opening being 
cut in the front edge of the board, so that 
very small pieces can be more easily mani- 
pulated, and also to minimise the drag on 
the under surface of the fret. When fixing 
it is of the greatest importance to see that 
it is perfectly rigid, for should it incline to 
either side all work will be seriously bevelled, 
the fretted effect of the upper surface bearing 
little resemblance to the lower. 

A drill is another absolute necessity, and 


nowadays no thought should be given to the 
bradawl for fretwork purposes, especially as 
proper drills of the Archimedian type can be 
purchased at the nominal price of 6d. In 
the event of the point being lost or broken 
renewals can always be bought for one 
penny, those with square shanks being pre- 
ferable to the round, as they are gripped 
more securely in the socket. 

Next come the files ; these are procurable in 
six different shapes—namely, round, square, 
triangular, flat, oval, and semicircular ; 
but, of course, the worker could get on very 
well with only one or two. Where economy 
is a great factor the first and last should be 
selected from the half-dozen, for with these 
two, circles, straight lines, and curves can 
generally be managed. As fretworkers find 
it easier to control them without handles 
they are now often sold without. 


PATTERN TRANSFERRING. 


Presuming the worker has selected his 
wood and design, the next move is either to 
paste, or trace, the diagram on to the wood. 
This operation, like drilling, is looked upon 
by a novice as quite one of the preliminaries 
of fretwork, and one which does not call 
for much care. What is to follow will point 
out that upon the way in which this seem- 
ingly simple performance is carried out 
depends to a great extent the appearance 
of the finished article. 


1. 
careless pasting down. 


The first and most important point is to 
see that the length of the design runs in the 
same direction as the grain of the wood ; 
there are, of course, a few exceptions, ac- 
cording to the delicate character of the 
ornament. Stretching or twisting the design 
is an evil difficult to contend with when 
pasting down, and if this operation is 
executed in a hurried or careless fashion, 
all joints will most probably be thrown out 
of position, and in many parts, after the 
cutting, the spirit of the design will be 
entirely spoilt. 

For sticking the pattern to the wood 
flour-paste or starch should be used; in 
no case should gum of any sort be em- 
ployed, as it not only renders the paper 
difficult to remove when the cutting has 
been completed, but it also soils the sur- 
face of the wood. If flour paste which has 
been mixed with cold water is used, the 
diagram will adhere firmly enough to the 
wood to work by, and afterwards will 
readily peel off without the slightest diffi- 
culty. 1% should not be too thin, or it 
will cause the pattern to stretch and the 
wood to warp; it is also important to mix 
it free from lumps. 

The paste should be applied to the wood, 
not to the design, and the latter smoothed 
down immediately, great care being taken 
in the hurry to avoid creases. On the other 
hand, if the diagram is pasted first the 
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excessive moisture will cause even greater 
expansion, and as the paper expands 
directly it gets over-saturated, greater haste 
will be required in spreading it in its correct 
position on the fretwood. 

If the design is likely to be required again 
in the future it should be traced with carbon 
paper on to the wood ; but unless the worker 
has some idea of drawing this plan should 
not be adopted. For tracing, a hard sharp- 
pointed pencil (an H or HH) should be 
used, t care being taken to imprint 
on the board beneath a true representation 
of the original. АП circles, or parts of 
circles, should be described with compasses ; 
every straight line should be ruled ; special 
care should be paid to all joints, and the 
spirit of the design maintained throughout. 

Frequently in an article of which two or 
more portions are identically alike, two 
or more pieces have to be cut from one 
diagram. Unless the worker is capable of 
attempting plural cutting, as many tracings 
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Always drill and commence sawing at the most con- 
venient starting-point; never start in the middie ofa 
curve or straight line. 


as are needed must be made from the design 
supplied, and these pasted down in the 
ordinary way. 

The different diagrams should be arranged 
in those positions which incur the least 
waste of wood, provided that they are 
placed in the right relation with the grain, 
or in those ways which will be conducive 
to the greatest strength to the completed 
fret. What waste pieces remain should not 
be discarded, for such pieces, however 
small, are always useful in the future, and 
often а good board is prevented from being 
cut into by this simple means of economy. 
Frequently, too, а piece only about 6 or 
7 square inches is required for the completion 
of some design; here, again, a dip into the 
box containing the so-called waste pieces may 
be successful. 


WARPED Woop. 


Every fretworker has experienced the 
trouble of warping wood. The thinness of 
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fretwood naturally renders it very suscep- 
tible to the influences of atmospherical con- 
ditions, and the warping of wood may be 
briefly attributed to excessive heat, ex- 
cessive cold, or to dampness. 

Warped boards can be flattened by a very 
old and simple process. Damp (or steam over 
a boiling kettle) the concave, or hollow, 
side, and so cause the fibres on 
that side to swell; now place the 
convex, or rounded, side before a 
fire, causing the fibres on this 
side to contract. Such opposition 
will soon coax the wood into its 
required flatness, and the whole 
should then be pressed under some 
heavy weight for at least three or 
four days, but is best left there 
until needed. 


DRILLING. 


Drilling, like all simple operations in 
fretwork, must be performed carefully and 
methodically. Sudden and heavy thrusts 
would in some instances split the wood, 
and in most cases damage the under surface 
of the same. A good plan is to lay the fret- 
wood upon some waste pieces and then 
commence to drill, for in doing so the point 
passes smoothly through the top board into 
the bits beneath. A still better method is to 
procure some sort of drilling board—almost 
any hard piece of wood will serve the pur- 
pose, provided its surface is quite level— 
and to this fix the fretwood. Both hands 
will then be entirely free, and the annoyance 
of the fret revolving during the upward 
stroke of the bobbin will be prevented. It 
is obvious that the instrument must be kept 
perfectly vertical, and the work carried out 
with a free and steady motion. The writer 
has frequently seen beginners who, instead 
of releasing the drill by the simple upward 
stroke of the bobbin, twist and wriggle the 
point until it frees itself from the board. 
Carelessness of this sort is often responsible 
for the breakage of many a drill point, 
besides givi the worker an unnecessary 
amount of bother. 

Where to pierce the holes is a very im- 
portant consideration, and one to which 


‘ novice attaches little importance. To 


drill the holes an inch away from the 
most likely starting-points when a quarter 
of an inch is just as convenient, is going to 
produce a superfluous lot of cutting, for in 
a big design the worker might easily save 
an hour, or even more, by using a little 
foresight and considering such an apparently 
trivial matter as this. On the other hand, it 
is unwise to drill too close to the pattern 
line. The first stroke of the saw is naturally 
of a more free and jagging motion, and 
(To be concluded.) 
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frequently under the guidance of a beginner 
the saw does not strike the wood exactly 
where the start was intended ; so it is ad- 
visable to thread the blade about a quarter 
of an inch from the diagram, for by the time 
the actual outline is reached a fair start 
has been obtained. 

The most convenient starting-place is a 
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The result of starting to sawin the middle of a curve or straight 
line. Note the ridges a, b, and c. 


sharp projecting point, and should always be 
utilised, but, in the &bsence of such, an angle 
must be sclected, an obtuse being chosen in 
preference to an acute. Never commence 
sawing in the middle of a curve or straight 
line; a circle is the only exception, and in 
this case the start can be anywhere, the saw 
being directed to the circumference in a 
gradual sweep. All drilling should be done 
before sawing is commenced, and if the under 
surface is treated with sandpaper upon this 
task being completed, the fretwood will 
move more freely upon the board during 
cutting. and, all fibres being removed from 
the entrances of the holes, the threading of 
the blade will be facilitated. 

The bradawl is now used very little for 
fretwork purposes, but for the benefit of 
the few who employ this tool а word of 
advice may be welcome. Remember 
always to apply the cutting edge against the 
grain, not with it; ignorance on this point 
is responsible for the splitting of many 
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Fia. 4. 
(а) The wrong and (5) the right way to cut a cirole. 


а beautiful piece of wood. The awl, being а 
blade - pointed instrument, if inserted 
" with " the grain, acta as а wedge, and 
naturally the wood splits ; but if it is used 
“ against the grain, it cuts the fibres with 
which it comes in contact, and so passes 
safely through without the slightest damage 
to wood or design. 


WINTER INDOOR AMUSEMENTS: 
| CHEMICALS UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. 


О” all the numerous objects suitable for 
examination under the microscope, it 
is doubtful whether any present greater 
features of interest апа beauty than 
chemical crystals. Not only may they be 
examined very easily and inexpensively, but 
the delicate beauty of colour and surpassing 
lov.liness of form оѓ many of these objects 


By T. A. PITMAN. 


rende. them a most fascinating subject for 
microscopical study. There is a_ large 
number of different chemical substances to 
select from, and as each chemical cryetal- 
lises in a different form, it will be seen that 
the field of observation is a very wide one. 
A few of the best crystals to commence 
experimenting with are, perbaps, those of 


bichromate of potash, salicin, santonine, 
oxalate of ammonium, and sugar; but, as 
before stated, the number of chemicals whose 
crystals yield excellent results under the 
microscope is very large, and it would be 
quite impossible to give a list of them in 
this short paper. The sulphates of copper, 
iron, and zinc may be mentioned, and also 


chloride of gold, nitrates of silver and potash, 
and permanganate of potash; but any 
chemist will give the names of many other 
chemicals suitable for study. 

The method of preparing the crystals 
for examination is extremely simple. First, 
a plain glass slip should be procured, one of 
those used for the mounting of ordinary 
microscopic objects will answer capitally. 
Next, a particle of crystal should be taken, 
about the size of a pin’s head. This should 
be crushed to powder, which should be 
placed on the glass slide. The addition of 
a drop of water will cause the powdered 
crystal rapidly to dissolve. If the slide be 
now held over the top of a lamp till it be- 
comes fairly warm, it will be noticed that the 
drop of chemical solution is beginning to 
dry up at the edges. As soon as this point 
is reached the slide should be placed on the 
stage of the microscope and properly 
focussed for examination with reflected light. 
On looking down the tube the observer will be 
rewarded by a spectacle of marvellous beauty. 

Darting out in all directions round the 
edges of the solution will be seen a quivering 
network of great splendour, resembling 
graceful leaves, stems, branches, tree-like 
formations, stars, flashing gems or geo- 
metrical designs, according to the chemical 
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used. The growth of these forms con- 
tinues until the whole of the water is eva- 
porated, when the surface previously 
covered by the solution will be converted 
into а glowing blaze of light and colour, 
rivalling the lustre of a thousand gems. 

While the solution is yet in process of 
crystallising the forms grow under the gaze 
of the observer as if by magic, and it is 
difficult at first to realise that the moving 
crystals are not actual living things. 

To obtain the best results in crystal 
examination it is necessary that the appa- 
ratus for the polarisation of light, consisting 
of a couple of prisms, should be used with 
the microscope. Nearly every instrument 
of good construction has this apparatus 
already fitted, but in cases where this has 
not been done, it should be an easy matter 
for an optician to supply and adjust the 
requisite parts at a very moderate cost. In 
addition to having the polarising apparatus, 
it would be well to use a plate of selenite 
when examining crystals, as in many cases 
this greatly enhances the beauty of the 
colour effects. "The selenite should be placed 
immediately beneath the slide bearing the 
solution. 

It will be very instructive to note the 
diversity of form exhibited by the various 
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crystals. Each chemical produces its own 
crystal formation, so that the observer 
should soon be able to tell from the form of 
the crystal to what chemical substance it 
owes its origin, though it will be found that 
change in temperature will cause a certain 
difference in the form taken by some 
crystals. 

As the amount of chemical required for 
examination at a time would rarely be 
larger than the aforementioned pin's head, 
only a very small quantity of each substance 
need be procured to start work with, and it 
will therefore be seen that the laying in of 
a stock of suitable chemicals will be within 
the reach of even a slender purse. 

Although it is necessary to use the 
polarising apparatus in order to obtain the 
very best colour effects, yet it is quite 
possible to study crystal formation without 
the aid of this useful accessory, and most 
excellent results may be obtained from a 
microscope costing only a few shillings. 

Crystal examination under the microscope 
deserves to be far more' widely known than 
itisat present. The study of these beautiful 
formations is one of astonishing interest, and 
anyone who is prepared to expend a very 
little time and trouble in its pursuit will 
certainly be most amply rewarded. 
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THe DUKE оғ York Boys. 


T Duke of York boys have taken 
possession of their spacious quarters 
at Guston near Dover in the best possible 
way. They went for their holidays, to 
return to their old home no more ; and with 
that breaking-up Chelsea lost one of its 
pleasantest features—the little soldier lads 
who contrasted so well with the aged 
pensioners of the hospital and led to so 


much moralising on the beginning and end 
of a soldier's life. 

Originally the school was the Royal 
Military Asylum, but no one ever spoke of it 
as such. The inmates were never mentioned 
as asylum boys ; the people would call them 
nothing else but Duke of York boys, and the 
nickname proved too general for the official 
name, which had to be changed to that of 
the Duke of York's Royal Military School. 


By W. J. GORDON. 
The particular Duke of York was the 


` Frederick Augustus who, at the death of 


George III., became heir to the throne, and 
would have succeeded to it, after George IV., 
had he lived. He was not a fortunate 
general, and after a lengthy career, during 
which he was twice Commander-in-Chief, 
he died in January 1827. His admirers 
erected the column to him closing the vista 


of Waterloo Place, but he himself ensured a 
better monument by founding the well. 
known school. 

The school is not like others. The military 
element is prominent throughout. The 
chief is a commandant, his subordinates 
being quartermaster and adjutant, medical 
officer, chaplain, headmaster, who is an 
inspector of army schools, and eight army 
schoolmasters. The only civilians are the 


science master and the woodwork master ; 
the others have all served in the Army in 
some way; and the boys are the privates 
from whom by promotion come the cor- 
porals, the highest rank to which they 
attain being colour-corporal. The school 
has its uniform for all ranks, it has its 
colours, as if it were а regiment, and, as is 
known to all, it has its bands, made up in 
the usual way, the drums and fifes being 
provided by each of the seven companies 
and the brass band being regimental. The 
school is 550 strong, and every boy is the 
son of a soldier, preference being given on 
application to those whose fathers have been 
killed in action or have died abroad in the 
service of their country. 

The Sunday parade at Chelsea was never 
without the small crowd of spectators who 
watched it through the iron railings. With 
the fifes and drums the boys would appear 
on the grass in front of the pedimented 
portico to be inspected by the commandant 
and go through a brief drill, with the usual 
precision, finishing by marching past in 
companies and moving off to their little 
chapel at the corner headed by the band 
playing the rippling, well-accented Duke of 
York tune, which figures in so many music 
instruction books. Chelsea being within 
a fairly easy walk, not once, but several 
times, did the writer go to church with the 
boys; and some people made a practice of 
doing so, for the galleries were open to the 
public, the body of the simple building 
being reserved for the school ; and the service 
was plain and short, with quite a special ring 
of sincerity about it. 

Sunday, however, is not the day one would 
choose to visit a school except for particular 

urposes. ‘To gain some idea of the everyday 
ife of а Dukie he had to be seen on а week- 
day, beginning rather early, for the réveille, 
the bugle call of which few hear the beginning. 
went, in army fashion, at six o'clock. The way 
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in which the boys then tumbled up from before the “ presto " was reached they were a muster out of doors for the half-hour drill 
their beds, or were made by their comrades ready for work, beginning with making the that preceded breakfast. 
to tumble up, was quite inspiriting. Long beds and tidying up generally, followed by The same routine, continues. At шпе 
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o’clock comes the short, sharp bugle-call to 
school, and at school three hours of the 
morning are spent, followed by an hour off 
for all but the orderlies of the day, whose 
duties include the laying of the tables in the 
dining-hall. Of the two in the old quarters 
the larger had a pikeman over the mantel- 
piece, who fitted in well with the slender 
columns and the trophies pf arms and chal- 
lenge shields and other decorations that 
made it a really appropriate mess-room. 
That the Dukie is ready for his dinner, when 
it comes at one, need hardly be said, nor 
need the fact be dwelt upon that he behaves 
much as other boys, and, no matter how 
much he has eaten, possesses the gift of 
generally finding room for something extra 
from the tuck-shop—The Duke of York’s 
School Tuck Shop—provided on the pre- 
mises, which takes the place of the regi- 
mental canteen and thrives on pocket-money. 

Following afternoon school half the boys 
alternately have an hour and a-half’s play- 
time while the other half are engaged in 
band practice of all varieties, from the 
elementary upwards, or tailoring, so far as 
alterations and repairs are concerned, or 
making flannel underolothing, or darning 
socks and other trifles, all under instruction, 
that prove so handy when the boys become 
old enough to pass out into the Regular 
Army, should they be deemed fit and wish 
to do so, which most of them do. For every 
subject, even for darning, there is a prize. 
In fact this is à preparatory school for the 
Army in which the boys are accustomed to 
Army ways from the very beginning. 

One peculiarity of the school should not 
go unmentioned. The night sentries are 
the corporals—that is, the senior boys, who 
have а responsible position; but sentry-go 
being a monotonous task, every sentry has 
the privilege of choosing a companion to 
talk to while on duty, so that the sentries 
are apparently doubled, one being the sentry 
and the other his friend. 

Every half-year a boy undergoes a month’s 
course in the well-equipped gymnasium ; 
daily there is the physical drill, which in fine 
weather takes place out of doors; and in 
the swimming-bath every boy is taught to 
swim. Besides these things, there are 
ambulance classes and signalling classes and 
classes for other things useful, in addition 
to the cricket, football, and other open-air 
sports in which the boys are, with a light 
hand, encouraged and kept in good form. 
There is discipline everywhere, as in a 
barracks, but of the gentlest and most 
reasonable kind, and there is the boy of all 
sizes to bear witness to the efficiency of his 
training, and there are the old boys, some 
of whom have been among our generals, 
to show that their school life has been well 
spent. 

The great attraction, so far as public 
appearance is concerned, is of course the 
band, which is the best of boy bands and the 
most musicianly, though it varies in quality, 
inevitably, in different years. But all 
Dukies are not bandsmen. There are. 
however, always more than half a thousand 
to choose from, and it would be strange if 
good training did not have its effect on so 
small a proportion. Wherever they go, 
bandsmen or not, they are welcome, and the 
Sons of the Brave, as Phil Morris called 
them in his masterpiece, are fully worthy of 
their famous school, to which, in its new and 
much more convenient home—that, com- 
pared with Chelsea, is quite a settlement in а 
park—we all wish prosperity. 
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OUR B. O. P.“ DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 


Problem No. 84. 
By ALBERT S. Ноге (Harlesden). 
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White to move апа win. 


кшт composed by an assiduous young 

problemist for the ' B.O.P.” The 
mechanism of the coup is prettily conceived 
and the key-move is well hidden. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 83. 
By Master Leslie Cox. 
Position: Black man 1; Kings 15, 22. 


White men on 5, 29; King 7. Black to 
move and win. 


22—11 10—15 1—10 15—18 
29—25 17—13 5— 1 11—15 
17—13 9—14 15—19 17—14 
25—21 2— 7 1— 6 15—24 
13— 9 14—18 10—15 14— 7 
7— 2 13— 9 6—10 Black 
15—10 18—14 14—17 wins. 
21—17 9— 6 1—11 


Master Leslie is only seven years of age 
and won this ending against Dr. Wilson of 
Brooklyn, New York, his native town. 
For one so young it evinces a remarkable 
grasp of the forceful strategy of a winning 
situation. The following is а game which 
this young draughts prodigy drew against 
Mr. Daniel Driscoll, the champion of the 
Grattan Checkers Club : 


GAME No. 46.— CROSS. 
Black, Leslie Fox. White, Driscoll. 


11—15 25—22 12—19 (d)30—25 
93—18 9—14 23-16 23—30 
8—11 26—93 14—18 20—16 
(a)18—14 3—8  16—11 30-21 
9—18 31—96 8—12 16—32 
24—19 15—18  11— 7 12—16 
15—24 22—15 (c)5—19 32—297 
22— 8 11—97 7— 3 16—19 
4—11 32—23  19—24  27—39 
28—19 5— 9 3—7 19—94 
1—15 24—20 10—15 32—28 
27—24 10—15 711 24—27] 
(5—9 19—10 15—19 28—294 
91—17 6—15 11-16 27-32 
7—11  13— 6 18—93 Drawn. 
17—13 1—10 16—20 
2— 6 20—16 94—97 


(a) This is termed the Boston-Cross ” 
by American players, and in this country 
is sometimes known as the Waterloo” 
opening. It makes a piece of opening bril- 
liancy which is, in its after-results, of no 
particular advantage to White except that 
it avoids complicated situations and makes 


for plain sailing for a draw. It is rather in 
favour of the Blacks. 

(b) 5—9 is better here, as it compels 
White to play 21—17 or surrender a com- 
manding, if not a winning, position to the 
adversary by 9—14. 

(c) The lad has had a weak game for some 
moves, but establishes his pieces well up 
the board for coronation. 

(d) And now White evidently regards 
this his safest play, as after Black has 
crowned White would have the labouring 
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Problem No. 694. 
Bv R. WORTERA AND H. F. L. MEYER. 
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White to play and mate in four (4) moves. 


HIS problem has many fine mates, and no 
dual. The first structure of it was: 
White, K—Q B 8; Q—K Kt 2; Kts—Q 2 and 
3; P—QR4. Black, K—K B4; Q—QR 7; 
B—Q R8; Ps—Q Kt 6, 7, Q B3, andK B3. 
White mates in four moves. International 
notation: K C8; L G2; O D2, D3; P A4. 
K F5; L A2; N Al; P B2, ВЗ, C6, F6. 14. 
This shows again that а composer should 
persevere to place the pieces on the best 
squares. "The late J. Pierce, the mathema- 
tician, chess artist, and poet, would call this 
а kaleidoscopic problem, for he gave that 
qualification to our three-mover: K C7; 
M E8; N D7, F2; О ЕЗ, G5; P B2, BA. 
K D4; L Al; N A6; О C6, G3; P A5, D2, 
D3, G4. Theother pose is: K A2; MD3; 
N C7, E2; О B4, D6; P F2, G5, H7. 
К E5; N F6; О A5, ЕЗ; P B6, D2, E6, F4. 
Eleven years later, in 1885, the following, 
the neatest, was made: K H1; M C5; 
N B4, G6; O D7, F5; P B3. K EA; N Cl: 
О C3, F7 ; P B5, C2, D3, F3, F4, G7. Also 
some in two moves allow various construc- 
tions: K G5; L Al; M E4 ; N G1 ; РАЯ, C2, 
F4. K D5; P C7, D6, D7. The next 
has one piece more: К D2; L A1; M Е4; 
P B5, E3, F4. К D5; P B7, C5, рв, рт, 
F5. The next has not the visits into the 
corners: K G5; L El; M E4; N F2; 
P A4, C2, F4. К D5; P A5, C7, 06. The 
К can also stand on G3 ; or К F2 and О Еб. 
Alain C. White in New York has now 
published Memories of My Chess. Board," 
which is so interesting about the usefulness 
of chess that the pages 61, 71, 81, and 107 
ought to be read by many. Invalids can 
nicely spend their time with problems, and 
he who is troubled in his mind can expel his 
sorrows or bad thoughts by solving problems 
in chess, algebra, geometry, etc. The his- 
torical notes about Brownson, Gilberg, 
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Hazeltine, Loyd, and others are instructive, 
and the references to the pyramids in 
Egypt have produced this pretty two-mover : 
К НЗ; L C3; M G3; N E5, EG; O D3, F4; 
P D4, D5, ЕЗ. К E4; О B3, G4; P C4, F3, 
F5. Among the fifty problems are some fine 
ones on diagrams Nos. 6, 8, 14, 28, 32a, 36, 
37, 39, 41, 48a, 49, and 50. Мо. 17 is a self- 
mate in six moves, and as it has puzzled 
several clever solvers we give it here: 
K G1; L HI; M A4, El; N G2, G5; О E3, 
H8; P H4, Нб. К G3; N H5; P A5, G4, H7. 
The taking in passing occurs four times in 
this five-mover : К H8; M H4 ; N A4 ; О А8, 
C7; P B2, C2, D2, E2, E5, F2. К C5; О Cl, 
C8 ; P B4, C4, D4, E4, G6. Max J. Meyer, 
mentioned on page 63, has found the prob- 
lems beneficial to his health, for he has been 
an invalid these twenty-seven years, having 
had a fall at the age of seventeen years. We 
will give a three-er by him next time. 


SOLUTION oF No. 692.—1, Kt 2, and 
the mates follow on the squares D5, E4, НЗ, 
G8, G6, F6, and G7. 

No. 693.—1, Kt—R 3, and the mates follow 
by moving the Kts, Rs, or P. The one of 
ten pieces has 1, Kt—Kt 6; and it can stand 
thus: K G3; L А6; М G6; N GI; О E6, F2. 
К E5; M D4, F5; Р D5; and the board can 
be turned to have К F7, etc. 
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ENGLISH PLUCK AND 
PERSEVERANCE. 


MR. DOUGLAS CARRUTHERS, a young Englishman, 
who has completed an interesting expedition in Central 
Arabia, is the first European to penetrate to the 
border of the Great Nafud, or '' desert of the great 
waste." Dressed as an Arab, he lived for some time 
ав а Bedouin with the nomad tribes, and by this 
means got into the country. The journey was one of 
much hardship owing to the absence of water and the 
constant warfare among the tribes, but despite this 
Mr. Carruthers filled in the blank on a large portion of 
hitherto unknown country. He was taken a prisoner, 
but escaped after a ride of twenty-four hours. On the 
conclusion of over a year's travelling in Russian 
Turkestan Mr. Carruthers, who said he “ had much 
difficulty in getting into Arabia and more difficulty 
in getting out," left known country east of the Dead 
Sea, and covered over six hundred miles of entirely 
new country. 

When he left the Dead Sea for the unknown he 
had with him a native headman from Damascus, 
his own Armenian servant, who spoke Turkish and 
English, and a Bedouin guide, whom he got from a 
local tribe. All carried rifles and wore Arab costume. 
They had no tent, and during the whole of his expedition 
Mr. Carruthers slept in the open alongside his kneeling 
camel, living exactly as an Arab. 


BOYS AND THE BAGPIPES. 


Ir any “ B. O. P.“ readers are anxious to play the 
bagpipes, the opportunity to learn is now within reach. 
Captain J. Percy Sturrock, of the 4th Black Watch. 
has just prepared a practical little booklet entitled 
“* Piping for Boys; or, A Piper's Primer," and it is 
designed to enable youngsters to teach themselves 
to play the pipes. The book is published at ls. 64. 
by Eneas Mackay, 43 Murray Place, Stirling, all of 
which—name and address alike—suggests Scotland 
at its very heart. The author is certainly not without 
common sense, as well as sense of humour, as the 
following extracts may serve to show : 

** It may be said at the outset that only boys who are 
fond of the pipes, or of Scottish music, should ever 
begin ; and, having once begun, no such boy need fail 
to become a piper if he practises and perseveres. 

“ Piping is not only a pleasant pastime for boys, 
but it is a very health-giving exercise, ensuring deep 
breathing, straight shoulders, an erect carriage, and a 
good physique. If a boy or young man is threatened 
with a cold, let him take his pipes to the open air, and 
blow them for half an hour, and he will have driven 
it off. If a lad tends to stoop, let his mother start 
him to the pipes, and he will soon walk like a guards- 
man. 


“ If he should occasionally run up against some poor 
Sassenach who cannot endure the sound of a pibroch, 
he must treat him more in sorrow than in anger, and 
remember that there is no law, even in Scotland, to 
prohibit such people from being at large!“ 


VISITS TO BOYS AT 


SCHOOL. 
(From “ The Tonbridgian.’’) 


PARENTS’ 


ЇР ever a Pater you happen to meet, 
Stuffed to the full with self-conceit, 

Known in Town for the glossiest hats 

And the smartest, most up-to-date cravats— 
You may see him reduced to a humble fool 
When he visits his son at his Public School. 


Perhaps, if across the Channel he'd flown, 
Or discovered the South Pole all on his own, 
Or, of course, if “ O.T.," ог a Varsity Blue, 
He would merit а favouring glance or two. 


But an ordinary Pater, like you or me, 

Is a worm compared to a Junior “ Pre.” 

And is simply obliged to step off in the mud, 

To make room on the path for a full-blown “ Blood." 


For a “ Blood" with a scarf of gaudy hue, 
With trousers turned up showing socks of blue, 
As your small son knows, and will say so too, 
Is a different mortal from me or you. 


If heroes like these you chance to spy, 

Linked arm-in-arm as they pace the “ High," 
While you shuffle along with a glance of awe, 
Pretending, of course, that you never saw, 

Your small boy's whisper will strike you cold— 
That's our Centre-Three, and he's just been * told.“ 


Into class-room or library step with care, 

In case there are Sixth Form gentlemen there ; 

Go quick through the Studies,“ vou might be 
seen 

By a chap who was tried for the First Fifteen. 


Most Paters, I own, are often to blame 

For putting their dear little sons to shame— 

Coming down to the School, lookinz rummy old 
chaps, 

Wearing impossible motor caps, 

With a Norfolk jacket that's perfectly green, 

And a rotten tie, not fit to be seen ; 

Attracting the eyes of the schoolboy crowd 

By futile remarks on the Game aloud: 
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Chumming up to a Master, and wanting to know 
Why their small boy's progress is hopelesaly slow; 
And what is the cause of his last report 

He isn't doing as well as he ought "—- 

Till the heart of his son is sorely vexed 

As to what his old Pater will say or do next! 


Now, Mater sometimes is a bit of a shock, 

But she always comes down in her toniest frock, 
With the gayest of hats that a schoolboy loves, 
And quite irreproachable snowy-white gloves. 
She passes a “ Prae." with a tranquil stare, 

And a look that says. Bully my son, if you dare; " 
Puts up her lorgnette with the airiest smile, 
Remarking in tones that are һеага for a mile 
(Its the Head of the School for all she knows), 
* Who is that boy with the turn-up позе?” 
But what Mater thinks, that Mater will say, 
And everyone knows that's a Mater's way. 


There's no moral to point, no comfort to give, 
Maters never can alter as long as they live: 

While Paters of fifty—why do they look fools 
When they visit their dear little sons at their schools ? 


PATER”? 


FROM WEAVER BOY TO MAYOR. 


THE career of Dr. T. E. Nuttall, a prominent Fast 
Lancashire worthy, who lately accepted the Mayoralty 
of Accrington, would have delighted the heart of 
Samuel Smiles. Starting his working life as a weaver 
in à cotton mill (where he was a contemporary of Mr. 
D. J. Shackleton, M.P.), he was in the habit of always 
having a book before him at his work, and every 
moment was used in securing knowledge. By dint of 
attendance at evening classes he was able to enter 
Edinburgh University, where he took high medical 
degrees. He commenced practice in his native town, 
where he has a valuable connection. He is an earnest 
Christian worker too. 


^o 


L. C. C. SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
AND NAVIGATION. 


HERE is а photograph of a class in the Day Nautical 
School of the London County Council Institution of 
Engineerinz and Navigation, which is proving a boon 
to so many London boys. 'The photograph shows 
the conveying of practical instruction in details oí 
ship-rigging from a model made by Capt. P. О. Griffiths, 
the instructor in seamanship. 
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* Giles drew rein quickly. ‘Why, ‘tis Harry Quilter!’ - Se page 290. 
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For the King. 


By H. A. HINKSON, 


The Boys Oton Paper. 


Author of Ne King's Liege," Sit and Steel," “The Splendid Knight," etc. etc. 


ILES drew rein quickly, throwing his 
horse almost on his haunches. He was 
unarmed, and danger had taught him 
caution. Desperation was often as good as 
valour, and the fate of a spy, as he had come 
to know, was no enviable one. For a few 
moments he watched the dark form which 
lay palpitating upon the ground, then he rode 
closer. Again the moonlight flickered upon 
a pallid, wobegone face, with eyes luminous 
with despair. 

“Why!” exclaimed Giles—“ why, tis 
Harry Quilter! " 

He sprang from the saddle and ran to the 
side of the landlord of the ** King's Head." 
Quilter lay on his side with his right arm 
raised over his face as if to protect it. His 
lips were parted and between them the 
breath was drawn in short gasps. He was 
like а hunted animal whose last power to 
struggle was exhausted and who dies а 
hundred deaths every minute that passes. 

Giles knelt beside the quaking form апа 
drew the arm gently from the face. A new 
pity had stolen into his heart for this poor 
wretch who had, like himself, been con- 
demned and who had striven to save his life 
by an unwilling act of treachery. A low 
moan broke from Quilter's lips and his body 
quivered as though he had been suddenly 
struck with ап ague. 

“ For pity's sake, mercy ! " he whispered, 
and the sound seemed to belong more to the 
wind than to а human voice. Mercy! my 
master—mercy !”' 

There is no need to beg for mercy from a 
friend," Giles answered. ‘“‘ Rouse yourself 
and be a man. It is I, Giles Merton.“ 

Quilter lifted his head and looked at his 
captor. 

Ah, so it be,” he repeated slowly. “I 
would that I had known it sooner, but, 
truth to tell, my wits are distraught. I 
looked to die in my bed, quiet and peaceful 
when my time came, as I have seen others 
do, but never before have I dreamed what 
terror the thought of death brings when it 
comes before its time. In а few hours they 
would have killed me. I still feel the cold 
muzzle of the pistol against my brow. I 
would that I were as other men are, scorners 
of death." 

There is none but loves his life," rejoined 
Giles. Whither would you ро?” 

“To seek help from your father, since 
there is no other man but Sergeant Merton 
who can save me if I be caught again," 
Quilter answered, rising weakly to his feet. 
“JI thought you were a trooper in pursuit 
of me, and at the last, when I perceived that 
you knew the country as well as I, I gave 
myself up for lost. Now, 'tis a most lucky 
chance." 

He hesitated a moment, looking doubt- 
fully at Giles's face. Then he went on іп а 
voice that seemed to distil tears of repentance. 

“ What I did I did in my own despite. I 
was too weak to withstand them when my 
own rascals turned evidence against me. I 
bartered my honour for a bitter life, and how 
sorry it is you yourself can judge." 

How much did you tell them ? ” asked 
Giles, his scorn for such weakness almost 
overcoming his pity. 

But little, and that they knew already," 
Quilter answered humbly. °°“ They had been 
told that a Cavalier disguised as a country- 
man had supped at the ‘ King's Head,’ and 
that he had jested with the serving wenches, 
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to one of whom he had given a golden 
guinea, bidding her pray always for the head 
upon the coin. The silly wench’s tongue 
wagged till all in Cray knew that a Cavalier 
had supped with us, and that he had a 
slender body, a swarthy face, bright eyes, 
white teeth, and a merry manner. I could 
not gainsay it, and when they threatened 
me with death I confessed that he looked not 
like a countryman, and again when the 
pistol was at my head that he took the road 
towards Birkendale. When they were done 
with me they locked me in a chamber, 
promising to shoot me if the Cavalier were 
not captured within twenty-four hours. 
Sergeant Brand-snatched-from-the- Burning, 
for so they called the crop-eared knave, 
took from me the keys of the cellar and then 
left me in the darkness." 

“ Апа how did you escape?" asked 
Giles. 

There was a secret door of which they 
knew nothing, leading to a stairway which 
reached the stables," Quilter answered. 
* I waited until I heard the sounds of mirth 
below. Then I crept out into the yard and 
away as fast as my legs could carry me. I 
pray that they shall never have to carry me 
80 fast again, for never since I was а boy and 
old Farmer Luscomb bchind me have I gone 
во fast. But his apples were the best in the 
country, none grown hereabout are so well 
worth а cudgelling.“ 

Giles laughed at the disproportion of 
things. Here was Harry Quilter. newly 
escaped from a real danger, breathless still 
from his flight from an imagined enemy, and 
with abundant troubles before him, by all 
accounts, and yet as he gained his breath he 
spent it babbling of his boyhood when he 
stole apples from Farmer Luscomb’s orchard ! 

His own mind worked rapidly. What was 
he to do with Quilter? Even his own 
father, had he the goodwill, still lacked the 
power to protect the fugitive innkeeper 
from the sentence passed on him by Captain 
Makepeace. Had he not overtaken Quilter, 
the latter must inevitably have run into a 
danger as great as that from which he had 
escaped. Yet he could not desert him and 
leave him to his fate, whatever happened. 
He turned to Quilter, who now stood by him 
anxiously scanning his face for some indica- 
tion of purpose. 

** "l'is well," he said at last, that you did 
not seck my father, since Captain Makepeace 
is with him and forty troopers lie in the 
stables.” 

The innkeeper raised his hands with an 
eloquent gesture of despair. 

„Then indeed am I lost,” he cried, °“ since 
on Sergeant Merton my last hopes were set. 
If the Cavalier be not found before noon 
to-morrow and I be captured, my life is 
forfeit. Oh, Master Giles, have pity upon 
me, if only for the sake of Miss Rachel, and 
tell me what I must do to save myself." 

He caught Giles convulsively by the arm, 
his eyes bright with fear. 

Giles shook him off а little impatiently ; 
troubled with anxiety as he had been already 
he could well have done without this 
additional responsibility. 

“ Be still and do what I bid you, lest you 
bring destruction upon us both, he answered. 
No one must see you or know that you are 
here or you are lost. There is a disused barn 
outside the hay-yard. There you will find 
a night’s shelter, if we reach it safely. When 


I can without danger I will bring you food, 
but as you value your life be silent whatever 
happens. And remember if you be captured 
again you will gain no respite by betraying 
another. If it were discovered that I had 
befriended you, my life might thereby be 
imperilled, but my father would see to it 
that you did not escape, albeit you offered 
another's life to save your own." 

Having uttered these words of warning— 
words which he felt as he spoke them were 
of little use to one who feared death во 
greatly as Quilter evidently did, Giles 
mounted his horse and, drawing the inn- 
keeper up behind, rode on towards Willow 
Dean. 

(To be continucd.) 
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THE SECOND BEST. 


1. 
¥ ask me for a toast to-night 
In this familiar hall, 
Where well-known objects greet the aight 
And boyhood's days recall. 


п. 
Some honoured name, I think you said, 
But what have I to say ? 
The King, the Services, the Head, 
The Heroes of the Day. 


III. 
To each with joyous shouts and pride 
Has loud acclaim been paid: 
Forgive me if I turn aside 
From sunshine into shade. 
IV. 
For now a shadow throng I see 
From seats long vacant rise, 
A faint reproach there seems to be ^ 
In their world-weary eyes. i 


v. 
Their voices cross our song and jest 
From camp and field and town, 
The men who did their level best 
Yet never won renown. 


VI. 
Amongst the nameless dead they lie 
In unrecorded graves, 
And o'er their memory roll high 
The world's oblivious waves. 


VII. 
Yet though the school they loved so well 
No more records their name ; 
Though on their brows there may not dwell 
A crown of earthly fame; 


VIII. 
Though on life's battlefield their part 
Was not to gain the prize; 
Still deep in some old comrade's heart 
Enshrined their memory lies. 


IX. 
The steadfast hearts that never quailed, 
The tongues that never lied, 
The faithful hands that never failed— 
No longer at my side. 1 
x. 
I give to-night no foremost name, 
I give no honoured guest : 
I think of those unknown to fame 
And give—'' The Second Best." 
H. 3 
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THE LANTERN-BEARERS: 


A STORY OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


EE yet I feel mad with mysclf when 
I think of that humiliating affair of 
the lemur; but how was I to know at the 
time that its bark was so much worse than 
its bite? Given an eerie moonlight evening 
such as this was, and fear is quite irresistibly 
awakened by the strange quality of the 
sound given forth by these animals. All 
&ccounts agree in describing them as quict 
gentle creatures as a rule, very agile in their 
movements and nocturnal in their habits; 
and. having very slight means of defending 
theinselves, I imagine this roaring power has 
been bestowed upon them to enable them 
to scare their foes, and drive away through 
fear such enemies as they could never expect 
to overcome in fair fight. And furthermore, 
I think the tropical forests where these 
animals dwell must be most gruesome places 
at night, with such black and white creatures 
flitting about in the branches, abruptly 
uttering their terrific roars at intervals. 

But you see what it is not to have а 
decent knowledge of the world's natural 
history ! Since this incident I have been 
devoting myself with especial ardour to 
that enthralling study, and if you should ever 
wish for further particulars as to natural 
history in general and lemurs in particular, 
don't hesitate a moment—write post-haste 
to King Rorie of Fladdivore ! 

* What business have you in the coble 
there, Master Rorie Ronaleyn ? ” 

I still see his Excellency's sneering face 
looking down at me as that question left 
his lips. 

** Carrambo / You need not answer, my 
friend," he rapped out immediately after- 
wards. “ Attempted evasion is in the very 
looks of you, you sneaking, slinking. little 
fly-by-night rapscallion! Learn that I have 
my eye on you, and have caution lest you 
provoke me to extreme measures. Sit down 
in the boat, sir, and move an inch if you 
dare!“ 

I burned to fling back these ill names in 
his teeth, but controlled myself and sat 
down, vowing inwardly to bide а time when 
I could pay him back with interest. 

“ All aboard, your Excellency ?” asked 
Charlie Billups. 

De Silva nodded, and all three came 
sliding down the hitching-rope, Hot Stuff 
loaded with a portmanteau of morocco 
leather, the boatswain having slung on his 
back what looked like a large wicker pro- 
vision basket, and De Silva carrying some 
books and papers stuffed hastily in a canvas 
wallet. 

Ho-talgce, I have almost forgotten to 
mention, had donned а complete rig-out of 
civilised attire : to wit, a green baize jacket, 
a pair of “ducks,” a vari-coloured neck- 
cloth, and a close-fitting cloth cap; so that 
it was hard to recognise him as the out- 
rageous young savage who had come so near 
to making mince-meat of me. 

No sooner was the trio on board than the 
order was given to cast off. The oar that I 
had inadvertently wedged into the wreckage 
caused some bother and delay, but it was 
extracted at last by the conjoint efforts of 
Billups and Hot Stuff. Then otf we went 
at a smart rate nor’-nor’-west, Charlie rowing 
and Ho-talgee at the rudder, debouching 
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By WILLIAM A. BRYCE, 


Author of “The Reavers,” etc. 


CHAPTER XX.—THE DEATH OF OMI. 


from amid the great sea rocks into the open 
Minch. 

Here the coble’s mast, which had hitherto 
lain“ fleeted "' aft, was stepped ” and fully 
rigged amidships: and away we spun for 
the Aird, with the dear old barky canted the 
Jeast bit on the port tack, so that every 
stitch drew finely. ° 

It was & lovely night, the stars striving 
to make up for the absence of the moon (now 
enveloped in cloud) by shining with exceed- 
ing brightness. The water, too, shone all 
of a phosphorescent. glow, so that every little 
fish going by left a track of light behind 
him, greatly disproportionate to his size. 

But, lovely night as it was, and fond as 
I am of sailing at all times, how could I enjoy 
it? My gaze was cast back to Fladdivore, 
which we were now rapidlv leaving astern. 
What of Colin and Fiongal?* How did 
things go with them, and what were they 
thinking of my disappearance ? Had they 
heard my shouts when I was going down in 
the quicksand, and, rushing to the rescue, 
found me gone? Had they searched in 
every nook and cranny of the island, vainly 
hoping to discover me, and at last given up 
in despair ? How I longed to give them 
some sign of my safety ! 

Looking back, I could see the vague but 
familiar outline of Heathery Knowe, more 
than two miles astern, and—was it fancy, 
or did my eyes deceive me could yon two 
moving specks on the summit be the forms 
of those who were dearest to me in all the 
world ? 

Jumping up excitedly, with no thought 
of the others in the boat, I clapped my 
hands to my lips and bawled with all the 
strength of my lungs, '' Colin. ahoy-y-y ! 
Ahoy, Colin man!  Ahoy-y-y, Fiongal ! ” 

* Carrambo ! " cried De Silva, making one 
spring and gripping me by the weasand. 
Silence, boy! Silentium! Another sound 
like that and I'll have you gagged ! ” 

He was in such а towering passion that 
he raised his clenched fist, and would have 
struck me across the mouth had not English 


Charlie interposed, and pulled me back- 


wards into the bottom of the coble. "' Lie 
there, sonny, and be quiet.“ 

I squatted down, shaking all over; but 
immediately started up again, for I had all 
unseeingly put ту foot on the tail of Omi, 
the lemur! Shucks, the roars of him! 

The beast arched his back and flew past 
me up to the top of the mast, where he 
perched, spitting down into my face like а 
cat. 

For a moment there was bedlam: then 
the vicious detonation of his Excelleney's 
revolver rang out; Omi's roaring (poor 
beast!) tailed otf into a frightful screech, 
and down he came into the well of the coble 
with a sickening thud—stone dead! 

I looked at Hot Stuff. How did he take 
this sudden death of his pet at the hands of 
De Silva? If he felt any resentment, he 
showed none. Indeed, he leant forward, 
picking the lemur up with a studied in- 
difference, and coolly flung it overboard, 
watching it sink without so much ав moving 
a muscle of his copper-coloured face. 

The moon now reappeared, casting on the 
watery surface a broad path of radiance 
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like a pavement of burnished silver. The 
Minch grew brighter and brighter, until we 
seemed to be sailing on an occan of lambent 
flames. Every little wave that broke against 
the boat's side sent up & shower of diamond- 
like spray, marvellously beautiful to behold : 
while a passing school of porpoises raised 
spouts of green and blue and yellow where 
they leaped and gambolled in the glowing 
waters. 

Looking up from sea to sky. the latter 
secmed quite black instead of blue, and the 
lustre of the stars was diminished till thev 
only looked like points of polished steel, 
having quite lost for the time their radiant 
sparkle. 

In that shining flood the blackness of the 
coble $tood out in startling contrast, and 
when we gazed over the side our faces were 
strangely illumined by the brilliant glow. 

I shall never, I think, see a night to equal 
that one again. In the tropics such are 
common enough, I’m told; but who would 
have expected the like in our cold grey 
north ? 

For more than an hour we slipped quietly 
through the water. Directly after the 
shipping of the mast, the provision basket 
had been opened, and a savoury mess of 
green turtle soup with good white bread had 
been handed round; but for my part, half 
famished as I was, I would have none of it, 
though English Charlie pressed me more than 
once. 

Presently the Aird loomed up on the lee 
bow, black and frowning against the star- 
Bhine. 

* Master Ronaleyn," said his Excellency, 
leaning towards me and speaking in con- 
ciliatory tones, J beg you to forget any 
unpleasantness that has passed between us, 
and ask you to favour me with our exact 
bearings. Where away lies Rudha Hunish ? ” 

My lips were forming an answer, when all 
at once there came a low hail from the Aird, 
and— mirabile dictu at the same moment 
three red lights flashed into being at the base 
of the dark headland—three red lights 
arranged in the old familiar way. 
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Mighty me! could I believe my еуез? 
I stared at them, blinking in amazement. 
Were they hallucinations—will-o’-the- wisps 
of an overwrought brain? I pinched my- 
self and looked again. Body of me! the 
lights were there still. No jack-o’-lanterns 
these; they were real enough. 

“ Dod ! thinks I to myself, drawing in 
my breath and using the old, old. threadbare 
expression of Colin Gabbart, this beats a’! ” 
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NOTES OF SOME MERRY 
EVENINGS AT ST. ANSELM’S. 


Written by a Fifth Form Boy, and Illustrated by PERCY V. BRADSHAW, 
Author of * The Fourth Form Ferret," “ The Cacklers’ Club," “ Pages from a Prefect'a Diary," etc. 


CHAPTER II.—THE LOWER SCHOOLSHAKESPEARIANS PRODUCE “ TWELFTH NIGHT." 


н N°: candidly," inquired Simpson as we 
left the rehearsal at which I had been 

a privileged guest, how was I? D’you 

think we've got any idea of the show ? ” 

I paid Simpson several compliments which 
I honestly thought he deserved, gave my 
ideas about the cast generally, and assured 
my Shakespearian fag that the performance 
would be unique in St. Anselm’s history. 

I really had no idea that Simpson was 
such а bright and chatty person, and as he 
cleared upstairs to his dormitory I went 
along to the housekeeper’s room marvelling 
that a boy who was such a hopeless imbecile 
as a fag should display such intelligence in 
much more difficult and brainy matters 
than fire-lighting. My visit to the house- 
keeper was made to beg some coffee, of which 
I had run out, and, as I entered the room, 
I saw Jimmy Hankey deep in conversation 
with Mrs. Pridham and her husband, the 
school janitor. 

Oz, look here, old chap——" said Jimmy. 
No, that's all right, you're not butting in. 
Im just fixing up some things for the 
show with Mr. and Mrs. Prid. Prid's going 
to put up a stage for us and look after the 
curtains, but the costumes are going to give 
us а bit of a twisting. Prid's an old Navy 
man, you know, and sailors can always turn 
their hand to most things, but some of the 
Twelfth Night’ properties will be a teaser. 

We want linen or paper ruffles for nearly 
all the cast, to start with. Mrs. Prid can 
manage that. Then we want one or two 
swords ; Prid has а couple of Navy cutlasses 
and can borrow two Ármy swords from a 
secondhand shop in town. Mrs. Prid is 
going to lend or borrow dresses for Olivia, 
Viola, and Maria, and shove a few bows 
on here and there to make 'em look a bit 
historical. But we'll have to fake the hata, 
boots, tights, and slashed trunks. I'm 
asking Prid to do all he can in town for us, 
and we'll fork out for expense by the ad- 
mission charge—3d. a time—and a whip 
round among the cast. Everyone who 
plays has to fork out at least a shilling 
towards the ex’s, and bring his own re- 
freshments on the night.” 

" What are you going to do about 
scenery ? " I asked. 

" Drape the stage, my boy," answered 
the producer. Shakespeare never used 
scenery in his time, and we shall have to 
manage as best we can with & screen or two 
and our intelligence." 

This was the first of several interviews in 
which I was concerned with Jimmy, Pridham, 
and his wife, and gradually I found myself 


involved in the production to such an extent 
that I had to hear Simpson’s lines in my 
study, prompt at all rehearsals, and promise 
to holp dress and make up the cast on the 
night. 


Pridham was invaluable. He had many 
times during his life at sea assisted in the 
celebration which usually takes place when 
King Neptune comes aboard to greet young 
sailors ‘‘ Crossing the Line " for the first time, 
and he had all sorts of handy ideas as to 
making rope beards and wigs. Two or 
three of the more important were going to 
be hired from & barber at St. Anselm's, 
with а stick or two of grease-paint for 
* make-up," and gradually the show grew 
out of its original chaos as the Saturday 
night of the performance arrived. 

On the notice board for several days 
previously had been placed a large bill 
&nnouncing the production, and tickets had 
been so eagerly bought that there was no 
doubt that enough money would result to 
pay the Pridhams' bill and leave а little 


over for the Shakespearian Society's future . 


arrangements. 

The sale of tickets had been tremendously 
helped by the cast themselves, and especially 
by the youngest Shakespearians, who, not- 
withstanding Jimmy’s stern orders that 
they were to learn their lines and keep dark 
about rehearsals, found it absolutely im- 
possible to stop gossiping with their friends 
about the great dramatic treat in store for 
the school. 

Lines were being learned on all possible 
occasions—and lines of an entirely different 
kind given. Each member of the cast was 
so enthusiastic that he would gladly have 
accepted any additional work bringing 
possible chances of distinction, but it did not 
satisfy an enthusiast to have added to his 
part, by an unsympathetic schoolmaster, 
lines which had to be committed to writing 
several hundred times, as a punishment 
for working hard at Shakespeare during 
Euclid lesson. Six or seven of our comedians 
came to rehearsal with faces suggestive of 
heavy tragedy, and with gloomy stories of 
the impots and other martyrdom they 
suffered in Shakespeare’s cause. 

Young Payne—most doleful of musical 
jesters—described to us how his enthusiasm 
had almost been nipped in the bud by the 
coarse behaviour of the scoffers who shared 
his dormitory. He appears to have been 
systematically ragged ever since he inno- 
cently asked Jewell (an impudent young 
ragamuffin who absolutely belies his name) 
to hear the Clown’s lines. The hearing of 


lid on it.’ 
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Payne's part was afterwards, by unanimous 
vote of the whole dormitory, made a regular 
nightly entertainment, and poor Payne must 
have often longed for revenge on the mis- 
creant Jewell, as, to a chorus of suggestions, 
jeers, criticisms, and ironical applause, he 
stumbled through his lines and sang his 
songs. 

But the climax came, as he tearfully 
told us, two nights before the show, when 
the dormitory evinced a great deal of 
curiosity as to his make-up for his part. 
It did not satisfy them to be told that 
Jimmy was going to lock after that; 
they insisted that their reputation was at 
stake, and that Payne would have to 
prove that he wasn't going to let them 
down. 

That led one or two particularly wide- 
awake young criminals to suggest а search 
through pockets for any materials by which 
experiments in make-up might be tried, and, 
to Payne's horror, 4 purple copying.ink 
pencil, a piece of gritty red crayon, several 
assorted black leads, and half а sheet of 
transfers (those gummy coloured pictures 
which can be transferred on to moistened 
skin) were produced. 

Payne hoped that he would at least be 
given the chance to attempt а make-up for 
himself, but Timmins—a coarse-grained lout 
whose laziness still keeps him well down 
in the Lower School—acted as decorator, 
while others held Payne steady. In telling 
us these gruesome details, Payne specially 
dwelt on the heaviness of Timmins's hand. 

“ You have no idea,” he said, how 
frightfully tender my skin is, and when the 
giggling beast wet the copying.ink on my 
tongue and dug what he called ‘ expression 
lines ' down the side of my nose and mouth, 
I could have yelled. The great jackass put 
lines under my eyes, heavy wrinkles on my 
forehead, and then stuck transfers on my 
forehead, cheeks, and chin. Everywhere 
else he could he lumped the red on, and then, 
when he had finished, they let me break away 
and get to a looking-glass. 

Of course, they thought it frightfully 
funny, and really, though I told 'em it was 
blaggish, and that they were a lot of mean 
pigs, I could hardly help grinning when 
I caught sight of myself. : 

“Timmins had made me look about half 
а Maori and the other half а monkey. My 
dial was lined and wrinkled all over the 
place, my cheeks and nose were horribly 
red, and the transfers absolutely * put the 
I had а basket of roses on my 
nose, a couple of ships and a parrot on my 
forehead, а bunch of carrots on my chin, 
&nd they had finished by slapping the King 
on to my Adam's apple! It took me over 
half an hour to get it off, and I had to do 
most of it in the dark, because it was past 
lights out.“ 

Of course everybody was sympathetic 
&bout Payne, but we could not afford to 
waste rehearsals listening to individual 
grievances, and the whole cast worked at 
fever heat until late Friday night. 

The Saturday afternoon was devoted, by 
the performers, to trying on costumes, 
going over lines, and generally working each 
other up to a state of nerves, which grew 
worse as 6.30, the time for the production, 
approached. I shall never forget those few 
hours before the show, the difficulties with 
make-up, and the other episodes which I 
suppose are common to most amateur per- 
formances. 

In one corner was a youth whose wig was 
80 large that it covered his eyes, and he was 
busy cutting away curls and getting Mrs. 
Prid to use her scissors and needle to make 
the luxuriant mass of rope hair—Pridham’s 
masterpiece—smaller. Then, all the male 
characters wanted moustaches, after Fatty 
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Felton had affixed a most convincing pair 
to his upper lip, but everybody objected to 
the sting of spirit-gum, which is used to 
affix the hair to the face. There was only 
a limited amount of make-up, and all the 
performers wanted to use it at once. Some 
of the original attempts at make-up were 


absolutely ghastly, and had to be cleaned off 
entirely for Jimmy to start afresh. 

Fatty Felton also had trouble with his 

adding, a pillow borrowed from Mrs. Prid 
having a strong objection to resting quietly 
on Fatty’s ample waistcoat. One original 
humorist who had been provided with lumps 
of crape hair for a beard tried to use them 
instead as eyebrows, and had to be pun- 
ished by entire confiscation of the “ face 
fungus." 

Payne broke two strings of his violin 
endeavouring to tune it up to concert pitch, 
and had to rush wildly down to town to get 
two fresh ones; Olivia's wig was so loose 
that it had to be fastened on to the head of 
the nerve-wracked Batters with spirit-gum, 
every movement tugging at the roots of his 
hair in such fashion that his efforts to look 
like ** most radiant, exquisite, and unmatch- 
able beauty" must have caused him 
martyrdom. And some of the cast, in their 
excitement, put on their clothes in such a 
manner that the audience would evidently 
have most superb value for their money. 

The crowd were dressing in Mrs. Prid- 
ham's store room, which had been cleared 
and placed at our disposal by the genial 
housekeeper, a curtain being drawn across 
the passage dividing it from the common- 
room door which led directly on to the stage. 
The sides of the stage were also curtained 
off by Pridham, and, while the audience 
swarmed in, they and the ticket-takers 
specially appointed by the committee were 
being nervously watched from behind the 
curtain by those of the cast who had com- 
pleted their toilet. 

The revellers in front were evidently out 
for fun, and I could see that even Fatty 
Felton didn't like the prospect of running 
the gauntlet of the riotous mob. Не was 
very conscious of his sea-boots, which had 
weathered storms for many years and were 
now painted up by their owner, Pridham, to 
look as Elizabethan as possible. Sir Toby's 


ruff also was particularly large, and would 
not keep in its place, while the scabbard of 
his naval cutlass was so loose that it had a 
habit of tilting his sword out on to the 
floor. 

When Pridham stepped forward to light 
the candles, which served as footlights, he 
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was greeted with boisterous enthusiasm by 
his regular customers among the audience. 

" How are they goin', Prid, my old 
barnacle? Any stage funk about ? Don’t 
let’s have a Fifth of November with those 
candles, there's a good chap. /s that right, 
that you're going to play Ophelia for 'em 
next time, Priddy dear? 

I rushed back to the dressing-room, just 
as the audience were bursting into song, 
“ Oh, I'm Longshoreman Priddy of Ports- 
mouth Town," to put the finishing touches 
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the stage, pulled the curtains jerkily aside, 
and the Duke and his courtiers entered. 
There was a roar of delight as .Jennings 
came into full view, and a wag greeted him 
with ** Look what's blown out of the school 
museum !” but the wail of Payne's violin 
quieted them, and the play began after a 


voice from the back of the room had shouted, 
Silence for the Duke of Simpson!“ 
While Simpson, pluckily ignoring this 
comment, began his lines, and Jimmy held 
the prompt book, I was trying to comfort 
Radford Minor—who, as Valentine, was 
idiotic with stage fright—by draughts of 
ginger beer, and I had literally to push him 
on to the stage after Simpson had twice 
e the last words of his speech—“ Like 
ell апа cruel hounds e’er since pursue 


, 


me. 


Fatty Felton as Toby. 


to Jennings’s make-up, and by the time Га 
finished he did indeed look a curio. He was 
so horribly nervous that I stuck a stick of 
grease-paint halfway down his throat while 
trying to colour his lips; but eventually 
Jimmy rang the bell, Pridham turned down 
the gas in the “ auditorium," came behind 


The audience roared as he almost fell 
headlong into the Duke's lap, but, quick to 
recognise his nervousness, comforted him 
with such remarks as *''Cheero, Raddy. 
You won't be so dusty !” and “ Don't like 
that ham frill round your neck though, 
sonny,” But he,got through quite nicely, 
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and the curtain came down on the first 
scene to great applause. 

It rose again a minute later and Viola 
entered with the Captain and sailors. The 
tortures of poor Curtis, whose lisp increased 
with nervousness, were not lessened by the 
comments of the audience. '' What have 
you got that crop of seaweed on your head 
for, Viola ? " asked опе of the kind friends in 
front who had spotted his wig, а home- 
made creation by Pridham which was not 
convincing. 

Other friends in front, quickly appreciating 
the very modern sailors, whom Jimmy had 
already criticised at rehearsals, followed 
with Goin’ to ’ave a boat out, guv’nor ? " 
“ Grand day for a sail,“ and Now for the 
fine large yacht, the Skylark /” 

It wanted the heroism of Horatius to get 
through a performance under such con- 
ditions, but after the first outburst of 
" chipping " and ragging which greeted each 
of the cast on his entrance, they all settled 
to work excellently. Fatty, as Sir Toby,’ 
received an ovation on his entrance, 
but even his popularity did not save him 
from the usual comments. He was first 
informed that It's no good hiding; we 
can see you behind those boots of Prid- 
ham's!" Then his naval cutlass claimed 
recognition, the dialogue having to be 
stopped till the audience had ceased its 
frivolling. 

Two or three times the cast wanted 
prompting, but when they warmed to their 
work they did capitally. The entry of 
Olivia and Jimmy brought the greatest 
applause of the evening. Even poor old 
Battere's wig and the tortures he was suf- 
fering escaped notice for the time, Mal- 
volio claiming the chief attention. One 
youth, it is true, reminded Batters that he 
was a naughty boy to sneak Mrs. Pridham’s 
clothes, but all the wits in the room would 
not have affected Jimmy. He was excel- 
lently made up, and his playing, from the 
commencement, was as confident as it was 
clever. 

The audience, after a time, got weary of 
ragging the performers, and gave their 
encouragement, to those of the cast who 
pleased them, with no sparing hand, though, 
In the scene where the “ exquisite and un- 
matchable beauty," Olivia, unveils at the 
request of Viola, ап irrepressible person 
in front, suddenly having the made-up facc 
of Batters—and the wig which was causing 
such discomfort—revealed to him, gave vent 
to a scream for Help! 

The kitchen scene gave, as we imagined 
it would, great joy to our patrons, young 
Payne and his violin delighting the audience 
beyond measure. А more doleful dog than 
Payne's jester could not well be imagined, 
and the miserable invitation to his lady-love 
in the song '* O mistress mine " to 


* Trip no furtber, pretty sweeting, 
Journeys end in lovers' meeting," 


followed by his still more nervous 


“In delay there lies no plenty, 
Then come kiss me sweet-and-twenty,” 


brought enthusiastic demands for an encore. 

The encore was not granted, and the 
audience transferred their enthusiasm to a 
pie which was made by Mrs. Prid and 
eaten by the Sir Toby, Andrew, and the 
Clown to add to the realism of the kitchen 
scene. This pie was washed down by 
copious draughts of ginger beer, and the 
smacking of lips, the groans, and offers to 
share the repast showed how Jimmy's stage 
management was appreciated. Fatty 
Felton tucked into the meal so heartily that 
he forgot his words, and dropped into such 
ern English as, Let's see, Jenkins, you 


don't like gristle, do you?” and “ I'm not 
going to give you all the egg, young Payne." 

The audience evidently suffered tortures 
during this pie-eating performance, and 
Fatty was appealed to from all parts of the 
room. Chuck us over a bit of the crust, 
Fatty!” ©“ Now we know why you wanted 
to play Sir Toby, you old glutton!” 
" Don't put your knife in your mouth, you 
naughty boy!" ‘Save us a bit for the 
dormitory to-night, Fat, old sport.“ Look 
at him wolfing that veal, you chaps!” 
" Crumbs! He starved himself for this 
show, didn’t һе?” 

The entrance of Malvolio, in night. 
shirt and nightcap, np the revels, 
Toby ending by resting his legs on the 
table with one foot right in the pie dish, at 
which humorous action the audience groaned 
their complete disapproval. 

In Olivia’s garden comes, аз you'll 
remember, one of the most amusing scenes 
in the play. Here Malvolio reads the 
letter designedly placed for him by Maria, 
his discovery of it being watched from 
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Jimmy returns Thanks. 


behind & box hedge by Sir Toby, Sir 
Andrew, апа Fabian We һай еп- 
countered great difficulty in the representa- 
tion of that very necessary article, the box 
hedge. Something rather тоге realistic 
than a very modern Japanese screen was 
obviously required, and Pridham, after 
much thought, came to our rescue by ob- 
taining the wreck of an old screen from the 
lumber-room, extending the framework, and 
padding it with straw, finally covering the 
whole with some coarse canvas painted 
green. The effect was distinctly good, but 
it caused the one big accident in the whole 
lay. 

i Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, and Fabian 
are discovered, in this garden scene, 
hiding behind the hedge, апі the 
pop out at intervals to watch the self- 
satisfied Malvolio. Jenkins used the 
side nearest the audience, Martin (as 
Fabian) was stationed at the farther end, 
and Fatty, so that his expression could 
be seen by the audience, stood on a chair 
in the centre. 
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The scene went splendidly till Sir 
Toby, infuriated by the posturing of 
the steward and overhearing Malvolio’s 
words, I will baffle Sir Toby, I will wash 
off gross acquaintance,” leans forward and 
shakes his fist at the 2 

Poor old Fatty! He had played excel. 
lently, but in his excitement he overdid that 
leaning. In lurching forward to shake his 
fist at Jimmy he overbalanced, and I was 
horrified to see, from my position behind the 
curtain, that his sea-boot slithered on the 
shiny surface of Mrs. Pridham's kitchen chair, 
and he made a dive towards Jimmy, bringing 
the screen with him. 

There were cries from the audience of 
" Below, Jimmy!  Fattys on you!" 
" There's a clumsy owl; he'll squash him !” 
" Bunk, Jimmy!” " Hcoray !” — and 
Malvolio, looking round, just managed to 
hop aside as Fatty, wildly clutching the 
screen, sprawled forward on to the stage. 

We helped Fatty to hisfcet, while Pridham, 
roaring with laughter, pulled the curtains 
to, and then, after brushing the unfortunate 
Fatty down, placed the battered screen in 
position again. 

“ Pm frightfully sorry, old chap," said the 
clumsy comedian. “ Га no idea the chair 
was so beastly greasy, and—and—it’s spoilt 
your scene.“ 


That's all right," replied Jimmy, “ опу. 


it’s a pity Shakespeare didn't think of that 
bit of business. Sir Toby falling on to 
Malvolio and squashing him flat would 
have made an excellent curtain; but we'd 
better pull the rag up again and silence the 
awful din outside by getting on with the 
play.“ 

The rest of that evening went all too 
quickly for the audience. Fatty got into 
trouble again soon after the screen incident 
by utterly forgetting his lines and de- 
veloping such а complete attack of stage 
fright that he couldn't hear the prompt 
which I gave him. He simply sat there, 
the grease-paint rolling down his face, and 
stared senselessly at the audience, until 
Jimmy gave his lines and pulled him off 
the stage. 

Then, a little later, Curtis, who had been 
resting in the green room with his wig 
removed, suddenly heard his cue, and, for- 
getting that his curly locks reposed on the 
table by a bottle of ginger beer, rushed 
on the stage without his disguise, and only 
discovered his mistake by the delight of the 
audience and an inquiry as to whether he 
had moulted. 

Interspersed with such unrehearsed effecta, 
the comedy ran its course, until finally 
the curtain fell with Payne—now almost 
jocular at the ending of his troubles— 
singing the last words of the jester's song, 
„When that I was and a tiny little boy." 

Then came a call for the author, answered 
by Jimmy, who informed the audience that 
Mr. Shakespeare was detained at Stratford- 
on-Avon, busily writing another play, but 
that he'd no doubt be glad to know that 
his friends at St. Anselm's had enjoyed 
themselves. The friends replied by 
showering congratulations on Jimmy and 
every other member of the cast, not for- 
getting Mr. and Mrs. Prid, and finally they 
separated to their respective dormitories 
to discuss, and probably dream about, the 
most successful evening the Lower School 
Entertainments Society had ever given. 


(To be continued.) 
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A YARN or THE боох INDIANS. 


CHAPTER IIL.—THE BUFFALO HUNT. 
zi W E were а party of twenty, and Stag 


was one of those with us; there were 
also two brothers, one named Deersfoot on 
account of his speed, and the other Fox on 
account of his cunning in hunting. 

* Both these men were friendly to me, 
and seemed anxious to learn about the 
customs and religion of the whites, and would 
ask me questions over the camp fire at night 
when the others were sleeping, but never if 
any of their people were awake near by. 

‘The second day out we noticed a cloud 
of dust, and heard a rumbling sound which 
I was at a loss to understand ; but Stag, who 
was riding near me, said ‘ Buffalo ! ' and his 
eyes brightened as he clutched his spear 
tightly and looked to his saddlery. 

* After a few low words had been uttered 
by the chief, which I could not understand, 
we turned up a shallow canon, which would 
bring us unseen to within close quarters of 
our game, if they continued on their way ; 
and as the wind blew in our faces, that, too, 
was in our favour. 

“ After riding in silence for some distance 
up the gully, Fox was sent on to see what 
the buffaloes were doing. After dismounting, 
he crawled up to the edge of the сайоп and 
peered out. He soon returned, and, after a 
few whispered words, the whole party re- 
mained halted, except four braves who rode 
on up the caiion. 

* Soon afterwards the rest of the part 
rode up a track leading to the higher ground, 
where we saw the buffaloes—several hundreds 
of them—evidently moving to а fresh bit of 

und, and quite unsuspicious of danger. 

* The moment they came into view, not 
two hundred yards away, the Sioux raised 
the most appalling yells, and, spreading out 
like a fan, dug in their spurs and dashed upon 
the herd. Tails in the air, the wretched 
beasts turned and fled ; but their ruthless 
enemies were upon them, and spears, arrows, 
and tomahawks were at work; whilst the 
chief did some execution with my father's 
rifle. Desperately wounded beasts roared 
in pain and rage and charged at whatever 
came near them ; others suddenly dropped 
dead as the poison of an arrow-wound took 
effect on the heart; others, weakened by 
loss of blood from spear-wounds, struggled 
on convulsively to sink down one after 
another to die miserably on the ground. 

* It was a horrible sight, and though at 
first the excitement of the mad rush of the 
chase was so great as to drown all feelings 
of compassion, I soon felt sickened and dis- 
gusted at the slaughter. 

“The herd was gradually being headed by 
the Redskins for а gully leading down into 
a oontinuation of the caüon we had left ; and 
presently the remains of the herd dashed 
madly through it, in the hope of escaping 
from their ruthless pursuers, but as they 
entered it arrow after arrow sped into the 
luckless herd ; and I now saw that the four 
men sent on up the canon were posted two 
on either side the gully, to pour in а shower 
of arrows. The ponies now could scarcely 
move another yard, and several, covered 
with blood and sweat, sank from exhaustion. 
I noticed that vultures and every description 
of bird of prey were hovering over the scene 
of carnage, ready for their share in the 
feast. 

“ All that day skinning and feasting went 
on, and all night long coyótes and wolves 
fought over the carcases. The next evening 
the squaws and children, having been sent 
for, arrived with the spare ponies, which 
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were laden with the tents and few belongings 
of the party, and feasting and drying of 
meat continued for a week. 

* That was the last buffalo hunt I ever 
took part in, and so nauseated was I with 
the sight of meat that for some time after- 
wards I lived almost entirely on berries and 
some dried fish which the Doe gave me. 

“The summer passed away and winter 
came on, and all the time I was learning 
more of woodcraft and of finding my way by 
the stars, and the lie of the country, aided 
by Fox, who was a past-master in all these 
things. ‘I had come to the conclusion that 
at the place where we wintered we were 
not more than two hundred miles from 
my home, and wondered whether, if I ever 
got there again, I should find it desolate, 
or whether my father was after all alive, 
and had rebuilt the log house and buildings ; 
but I feared the worst. 

* I had for some time decided that when 
spring came I would escape on the first 
opportunity, for I now considered I had 
learnt enough from Fox to have a reason- 
able chance of finding my way back to 
civilisation. I meant to make, not for 
where my home had been, but for the settle- 
ment where my married sister lived. 

“During the winter I improved my 
knowledge of trapping, at which I found 
the Indians very clever; but I suffered 
much from cold and exposure, so when spring 
came round again I was very thin and weak, 
аз were my companions. 

„The poor women and children were far 
worse off than the men, who always took 
care that if food was short the women and 
not themselves suffered. The ponies went 
shortest of all, and became mere bags of 
bone. Poor Doe suffered like the other 
squaws, but I contrived to keep a few tit- 
bits for her and the children, and this 
small kindness greatly helped to save my 
life, as you shall hear. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE DOE’S WARNING. 


“As the spring drew near, I heard 
sometimes a talk of my twelve moons 
being up; and then the wise men of the 
tribe would say, ‘ But it is not to be till the 
leaves fall from the trees.’ 

* One day, when the Doe happened to 
be alone in the wigwam, I asked her what 
all this meant, and after а long silence she 
said, * If the Doe tell the white lad the secret 
of her people, she will, if they discover it, 
be put to the fire torture; but she will risk 
it for the white stranger who has taught her 
that his God is kinder than her people's by 
helping fhe weak and feeding her when she 
and her babes were starving. 

„Listen, and do not forget what I say, 
but never tell it. Escape before the leaves 
fall: till then you are safe; as the leaves 
begin to fall in the wood the Sioux will 
rejoice and dance at the sacrifice by fire 
of the white stranger. Wait till the ponies 
are fat and strong, and then, taking the 
strongest and fleetest, fly to your people, 
and never be taken again; better far to 
fall over a precipice! Do not hurry; I 
will warn you when the time for escape has 
come. Now go, or the Sioux will think the 
Doe the friend of the white, and then when 
you escape—as you shall—she will suffer 
the fire torture.’ 

* I thanked the Doe for her goodness, and 
left the hut, determined that in future I 
would show no cordiality to her, lest she 
should be suspected of having befriended 


me in the event of my escape, and suffer 
&ccordingly. 

* After this, the Doe and I avoided each 
other as much as possible, and I tried not 
to betray my anxiety to escape the awful 
fate hanging over me. 

“Опе night in early summer a light 
touch awoke me, and I found the Doe 
kneeling beside me. ‘To-morrow,’ she 
whispered, ‘ you will escape when the night 
has fallen. The braves go hunting, and 
will not take you, who, they say, are faint 
at killing, and dislike even to spill the blood 
of buffaloes. The chief is sick of fever, so 
remains behind, and Stag will take his place. 
Few braves only will be left, and the chief’s 
pony with them, which is the fleetest of all 
those of the Sioux, and which no one but 
the chief himself may ride. Under the pine 
tree which stands alone beyond the Fox’s 
wigwam you will find a stone ; underneath, 
in a hole, is a bag of food for your journey. 
The brave who guards the ponies will lie 
silent; so fear not to take Black Tail, the 
pony of the chief, which flies like a deer. 
Do not be taken alive again ; remember my 
words! 

„The Doe had been kind as a mother to 
me, and Ї put my arms round her neck 
and kissed her, as I whispered my thanks. 
I never spoke to her again, but I hope and 
believe she did not suffer for all she did for 
me. 

** When the camp was Mg s in slumber, 
I raised myself from the buffalo skin on 
which I was lying and listened. The children 
were sleeping soundly, but tho Doe was not 
there. 

“T crept out of the hut as silently as 
possible. The rising moon, which was only 
a few days old, gave just enough light for mo 
to see the ponies, so that, after listening in 
the shade of the wigwam to make sure that 
no one was about, I made first for the tree, 
where I found the bag of food, as the Doe 
had promised I should do, and then, ha vin 
slung it over my shoulder, for where I coul 
see Black Tail standing. 

“In my eagerness to be clear of the camp, 
I carelessly stumbled over the sentry, who 
was lying on the ground. Now,“ thought 
I, * all is lost, as he will certainly awake and 
give the alarm.' But his sleep was of the 
kind which knows no waking ; for the Doe 
had evidently taken no needless risks. The 
brains of the dead brave lay scattered on 
the ground, and a deep gash right through 
his skull showed the force of the blow with 
че {һе tomahawk had been driven 

ome. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Керепїапсе. 
(From a painting by ARTHUR COOKE.) 
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THE PATTERING SPECTRE. 


By CHARLES J. SEYMOUR. 


LI 
“ TTULLO! Why, man alive, is that you, 
Ramer? How dull and solitary 


1 ** 
. 


you seem, to be sure, for Christmas Eve 
and a portly, middle-aged, pleasant-faced 
gentleman wiped the snowflakes from his 
spectacles and put them on again hurriedly 
and lopsidedly, in order to have a better view 
of the man he had addressed as Ramer. 
“ Goodness gracious me!” he continued, 
“it must be ten years since І saw you 
last. Well, well, it is fortunate I meet you 
now when you appear to be a solitary and 
melancholy old bachelor instead of being 
in the bosom of a chattering family, merrily 
hanging the Christmas holly and making 
an awful mess by dropping little sprigs 
among all the fine Christmas fare—as I 
remember you did when you were our guest 
ten years ago." 


He halted from sheer want of breath, for 
а stout gentleman's breath has its limitations. 

The other, who was a tall sun-tanned 
man with a resolute chin and frank blue 
eyes, caught the old gentleman's hand in 
a hearty grasp. It's I, right enough," he 
smiled, * and pleased enough I am to see 
you, Wellman. Yes, I am still in a state of 
single blessedness.”’ 

" Dear me! dear me!" Mr. Wellman 
seemed quite upset. “ How lucky it is, 
to be sure, that I have met you." He wiped 
his spectacles once more, and adjusting them 
with a list on the opposite side of his nose to 
that where they had formerly rested, deter- 
minedly seized Mr. Ramer's arm, and, despite 
the extent and variety of the parcels he 
carried in his own arms, dragged him to the 
corner of the street, and then up another and 
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across a third, and along a fourth, and half- 
way up a fifth, before he stopped, panting 
with his exertions but supremely cheerful, 
in front of a capacious green-painted motor 
car. 

Mr. Ramer opened his mouth to speak, 
but Mr. Wellman, with a ** Not a word, not 
one word, my boy," bundled him in, and, 
dropping his parcels all over the place, 
literally snorted with pleasure and excite- 
ment. * Home, Porter," he commanded, 
and as Mr. Ramer began somewhat to 
recover his peace of mind they were flying 
rapidly through London in the direction of 
the open country. 

“Phew! I think this is the quickest 
jump from idle lounging to the complicated 
life I’ve ever made,” said Mr. Ramer. 
Have you saved all your parcels ? ” 

" Every one, my boy," said the stout 
gentleman triumphantly.  '' Ha, ha! it is 
lucky I found you; very lucky. I couldn't 
have done better. The very thing! Just 
the men in the right place. You're coming 
home with me to spend Christmas," he went 
on, in a series of little gasps, as his breath 
threatened to leave him again pro tem. 
" We've had the most awful trouble (no, I 
won't say ‘trouble’ at a time like this), 
we've had the greatest inconvenience at the 
° Firs.’ Mrs. Wellman has threatened to 
write to her mother (did you ever hear such 
a thing, and her mother an old lady of 
eighty-three !) if I don't shut up the Firs ° 
and buy a new house ! " 

* A new house? Why?” 

" Ah, that is the thing. Why? Well, we 
have suddenly developed a ghost. Freddy. 
my boy who is home from school, calls it 
‘tke Pattering Spectre.“ We can't keep a 
servant—faster, Porter, we have left 
London, remember !—for the thing." 

"'The Pattering Spectre!" Mr. Ramer 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Where is it? What is it? 
Tell me all about it." 

" You remember the small room in the 
left wing where you slept on your last visit ? 
A most extraordinary series of sounds and 
occurrences comes from that room." 

What is their nature ? " 

" We hear, when we listen in the room 
below, first of all a rustling, like the sound 
of wind in the trees, then for a moment there 
is silence, and directly after a queer pattering 
noise, like the sound a small child would 
make walking on the floor with bare feet. 
Sometimes this lasts for ten minutes. Then 
there is a clang! clang!—always two. 
Freddy says it is the ghost banging his 
chains on the wall—and then silence. We 
rush up, and no one is there." 

“ Extraordinary ! said Mr. Ramer, and 
while Mr. Wellman sat recovering his breath 
and composure he looked over the side of 
the rushing car at the ghost-like snow-laden 
arms of the flying trees to hide the smile upon 
his face. 

In a few moments the car turned up a 
gravel drive piled high with snow, and the 
old gentleman bustled out and dragged the 
not-at-all-reluctant Mr. Ramer into a blaze 
of light and the excited greetings of a 
number of bright-faced giris and boys, who 
seized him around the waist and over- 
whelmed him with hugs and kisses. 

* Steady, my dears,” said Mr. Wellman, 
delightedly, and having piloted his guest 
through the children, whom Mr. Ramer 
liberally rewarded with coins, he dragged him 
into a gaily festooned room to Mrs. Wellman, 
who, if anything, was even more excited and 
gratified and overcome than her husband 
had been at the appearance of an old 
friend. 

They sat for some time while Mr. Ramer 
told them of well-nigh everything that had 
happened to him since they had last seen 
him, and then their guest suddenly sprang 
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to his feet with the exclamation, ‘‘ What is 
that ? " 

Take no notice, my boy," said Mr. Well- 
man. We are used to it by now.“ 

But there must be some explanation," 
said the other, and, running from the room, 
he bounded up the stairs and into the room 
from which the queer pattering noise they 
had heard proceeded. 

He struck a match and searched the room 
throughout, opened cupboard doors (of 
which there were two), looked under the bed, 
and generally satisfied himself that, whatever 
it had been, the room was now empty. This 
accomplished, he descended the stairs and 
asked for а lamp. 

Be careful, my boy." said Mr. Well- 
man. "I don't like this tampering with 
ghosts." 

Mr. Ramer laughed, and, having lit the 
lamp, mounted once more to the room and 
placed the light upon the floor. Then he 
closed the door, sat down, and waited. 

For half an hour the hands of his 
watch, which he placed on the counterpane 
by his side, moved slowly, ever so slowly. 
He stood up, clapped his hands. for the room 
was cold, and, whistling, walked cheerily 
about the room, watching with keen eyes, 
nevertheless, the dancing shadows thrown 
by the lamp upon the walls. Another ten 
minutes ticked slowly away, and then with 
sudden decision he got up. convinced that 
the pattering spectre did not intend to do 
any more pattering—at least for that 
night. . 

On the landing he paused, with strained 
ears. Did he or did he not hear a noise as of 
rushing wind? In one leap he was back 
again at the door, and as he reached it 
he felt a draught upon his face and heard а 
distinct pitter pat, pitter pat, pat, pat, pat. 
He sprang in, and that moment the lamp 
was knocked with a crash to the ground, the 
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“ үү* call it the Zoo hereabouts "—and 

though it was & Zoo on a very 
small scale, it well deserved its local appella- 
tion, for many and varied were its inmates. 
On the whole, I think the country folk 
were proud of it—a pride not unmingled 
with fear, which, springing in many cases 
from ignorance, yet refused to be enlightened 
they bites and they pecks опе or t'other 
seems to I.” How can you answer such an 
argument, borne out as it often was by the 
speaker's painful experience? 

To whom shall I give pride of place? 
Surely to the head of the family," the 
gentleman who is always dressed in black— 
Cicero the raven. Ah! I have a soft place 
in my heart now and always for poor 
Kic,” as he pityingly called himself. 
Scholars will notice that “ Kikero” gave 
the modern and pedantic pronunciation of 
his name, as befitted such a bird of wisdom, 
that it suited his harsh articulation best 
must have been quite an afterthought. 
Kic was of Welsh extraction and а remark- 
ably fine infant—he was but a few wecks 
old when he came into my possession, © at 
a price," and I was forced to adopt the role 
of foster-parent, tutor, and confessor. 

He did me and the butcher credit; his 
appetite, like Gargantua's, was immense, 


flame, fortunately, being immediately ex- 
tinguished. 

As he stood on the threshold in hesitation 
a breeze fanned his cheek. He dashed 
forward. Something struck his face lightly. 
Desperately he swung about with wildly 
waving arms and clutched SOMETHING. 
There was a struggle, and he and whatever 
it was he had captured rolled together upon 
the floor. He held the object as he lay, and, 
with an eerie feeling creeping up his spine, 
allowed his hands to pass along it. Suddenly 
his wandering fingers came abruptly to rest. 
He sat up and hesitated an instant, and then 
the frightened listeners below were amazed 
to hear him give vent to a long, deep, loud 
roar of laughter that seemed to shake the 
house. j 

“ Wellman, Mrs. Wellman, Freddy, Nellie, 
all of you come up and see your precious 
pattering spectre!” he roared. “ Bring 
lights, quick. Come on, all of you.” 

In a few seconds a number of white faces 
appeared in the doorway behind candles 
and lamps. They beheld a strange sight. 
Mr. Ramer was sitting on the floor shaking 
with laughter and clutching a large rook, 
which, owing to his being squcezed uncere- 
moniously around the neck could not have 
uttered a croak to save his life. 

" Here's your spectre," said the ghost- 
layer, breaking out into a fresh paroxysm of 
amusement. This is the funniest thing 
I have ever met in all my life." 

** Good gracious, Ramer ! " said Mr. Well- 
man, using his favourite expression even in 
the midst of his astonishment, you don't 
mean to tell me the ghost is a rook ? "' 

It is, and a good old papa rook, too." 

* But how n 

* How did he get here? Look at the old 
reprobate, as sooty as a chimney sweep. He 
got down your very wide chimney, that's 


very plain." 
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and, disregarding the popular idea that 
ravens love carrion, he declined all but fresh 
meat; so particular was he that I have 
often seen him dip a slightly tainted picce 
of flesh in water or rub it in the earth before 
swallowing it. 

In a tutorial capacity he rather despised 
me. With a lively remembrance of Poe's 
raven, I tried to teach him to say“ Never 
more." He always answered with a melan- 
choly croak, and I came to the conclusion 
that only poetical licence could ever have 
made it out into “ Never more." Other 
words and sentences he spoke clearly; the 
children who passed his pen on their way 
to school taught him “ You're a liar." 
“ Knock your head off." Come along." 
* Come for a walk." When he was thirsty 
and water was scarce, as it is in во many 
country districts, he would say. No water, 
no water," adding, in tones of deep com- 
miseration. Poor Kic!” 

Occasionally he escaped from his wire 
prison. and then, from a safe hiding-place, 
he would watch with fiendish pleasure the 
distracted seekers; but sooner or later he 
could not refrain from calling out, Come on. 
Come along. Poor Kic!" in irritating 
imitation of the voices in pursuit. 

1 never heard a bird cough like he could ; 
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But why should the bird come almost 
every night, as it does? 

Ah, that requires explanation. Let us 
see. Freddy, please bring me the candle." 
He took the light, and with the rook under 
one arm walked about the room with his 
gaze on the floor. Но!” he said. Yes, 
of course!“ 

What is it?“ 

“JI think that supplies the reason for our 
sooty friend's nocturnal visits," said Mr. 
Ramer, laughing, and he pointed to a pile of 
bright brass screws upon the floor. 

They must have been left there by the 
workman who repaired the wainscoting,” 
said Mrs. Wellman. 

“ Yes, and this gentleman has found it 
out by accidentally falling down your 
chimney at some time or theother, I shouldn't 
wonder. I would wager that he has the 
finest nest of screws gou could imagine," 
and, crossing, he threw up the window and 
allowed the bird to escape. As for the 
clang, clang, which you heard, and which 
Freddy said was the ghost beating his 
chains upon the wall. this, I think, is the 
solution of that mystery." He crossed to 
the large old-fashioned fireplace and placed 
his hand upon a section of the metal grate. 
The part he touched was loose, and, under 
pressure, dipped. The clang, clang, came 
after the pattering, and this is where our 
sooty friend jumps when he departs via the 
chimney. Listen." He pressed hard. There 
was a clang as the metal dropped an inch or 
two as though on a pivot, and another as it 
was released. 

To think that we should have been so 
mystified and frightened by a rook!” said 
Mr. Wellman. “ Well, well, Ramer, my 
boy, you were always the man to solve 
riddles. And now let us go downstairs and 
endeavour to solve the riddle of what my 
wife puts in her mince pies. ”’ 
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so terribly realistic was it that a visitor 
exclaimed, “ Who is that coughing ? It’s 
an awful graveyard cough ! " never dream- 
ing that it emanated from a bird. 

In appearance Kic was very handsome, 
one of the largest of his kind, with a rather 
small head for his size and a bright cunning 
eve; his sable dress, with its glossy green 
and purple reflections, was always immacu- 
late. for he was passionately fond of bathing. 
He was given a small foot-bath for this 
purpose, and it was amusing to see the 
bird's natural desire for cleanliness warring 
with his extreme caution of the unknown. 
Of that tin bath he was afraid—yes, un- 
mistakably afraid—it might conceal some- 
thing. On the other hand, he was hot, he 
wanted to wash. What, then, should he 
do? Оп the bath being put down. the 
agitated water overflowed. By hurriedly 
perching on the rim Kic was enabled to 
wash his feet, but he was afraid to venture 
in. The water ceasing to overflow, Kic 
was at a loss; but not for Jong. Hastily 
dismounting, he violently shook the bath, 
seizing the handle with his powerful beak, 
and then, hurriedly perching on it again, he 
had another dip. This he kept up until the 
bathing-time was over. Surely an act of 
reason on-his part, this ! 
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Kic was only “ shown” once, when he 
obtained first prize, and distinguished him- 
self by pecking the judge and partly destroy- 
ing his prize-card. His temper and health 
both suffered from the confinement, and he 
was not shown again. 

Kic's fighting powers were tremendous, 
and his duel with a cross-bred game-cock 
is spoken of to this day. It was a short 
but sanguinary affair; but for the saving 
grace of а broom-handle, it would have been 
a duel to the death. After inflicting a 
wound on his adversary's head, * Chuckie ” 
was forced to assume the defensive. When 
finally rescued, his condition was serious: 
the lower mandible was broken and hanging, 
one lobe was torn off, and both eyes closed 
and covered with froth. "True Briton, he 
did not know when he was beaten, and 
struggled hard to resume the fight. A kind 
Samaritan nursed ham, and eventually a 
patched-up old warrior crowed detiance to 
his old enemy. 

Kic greatly disliked both dogs and cats; 
in fact, was safe with neither. Dogs he ran 
after and savagely pecked. He had, how- 
ever, a curious fondness for one little dog, 
and frequently offered his treasured bones 
to her. Finding she readily swallowed 
them, and his supply being exhausted, on 
one occasion he offered her a stone. and 
seemed both amused and puzzled when she 
declined with some contempt. 

He was very fond of sweet things, such 
as jam, cake, pudding, etc., and always hid 
the remains of а meal, but, I noticed, in- 
variably forgot all about it, and it seemed 
to be a pleasant surprise to him when he 
discovered by accident the hidden treasure. 
А hole in the wall served him as a cupboard 
for bones, tins, etc. He had an accurate 
eye, and took great pains to fill up the hole 
neatly. Finding one stone not large enough 
to fit it, he obtained two smaller ones, and 
was most painstaking in his efforts to dis- 
guise the fact of there ever having been a 
hole. 

I presented him with a mate, but. alas! 
he greatly disliked her. She never spoke, and 
was a very colourless character. She suf- 
fered from a delusion that she could sing, 
and would sit for hours gazing into the sky, 
warbling strange guttural sounds that 
delighted herself only. Kic reigned supreme 
monarch then and always. 

Alas! poor Kic, a fellow of infinite jest! 
Changes came about, and he was presented 
by me to Stonyhurst College. where, in the 
fine aviary in the grounds, he lives with 
two companions. Yet he is still head of 
the family, and I trust and believe all is well 
with him. 

Next in order comes “ Peter Piper," my 
white-backed Indian crow: a fine bird and 
an intelligent, albeit a very silent, one. He 
will play like a kitten with a piece of string ; 
will lie on his back for hours with a bone in 
his extended claws, and will laugh if you 
speak to him. Did he pipe? Well, the 
piping accomplishments of this crow are 
much overrated. It is something like this— 
* Wei, wai, wie cockaloram ! " over and over 
again. Peter Piper is bold yet shy; will 
scream at a cat, but pet a dog; is an expert 
insect-catcher, and a great foe to mice. 
Show him a mousetrap, and he will tell you 
what ought to be in it. 

We will pass by the jays, for Joey Jay's 
history has been told by me elsewhere. He 
is an optimist among birds, & feathered Joe 
Grimaldi ; and if he knows sorrow, he laughs 
at it; tickle his sense of humour, and he 
fairly chortles in his glee. 

That black-and-white streak which shoots 
athwart our path, quivering with pleasure 
at its unauthorised freedom, is Mag the 
magpie; and he is free because it was 
found impossible to bind him, and now 
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nothing restrains him from taking a final 
departure but the knowledge that he is 
free to do so—a contrariness not peculiar 
to birds. He cast off all trammels of 
speech—for he was a linguist once—when 
he became a free-lance. His inseparable 
companion is a carrion crow, commonly 
mistaken by the country folk for a " wild 
raven.” This bird is a champion of the 
oppressed, and when the fowls are arrested 
for execution he swoops down on the hang- 
man with savage cries and vicious pecks, 
and with blows of his wings. not to be 
lightly taken, he endeavours to effect a 
rescue. 

There was a jackdaw, but I only know 
he came and went." Having duly effected 
an entrance, like an unfortunate feathered 
actor, he made his exit unnoted. His cage 
was close to that most charming of raconteurs, 
most faithful of mimics, and most elaborate 
of whistlers, Jacob the starling. Take off 
your hat to an Irishman here, and listen with 
sympathy while he whistles “ God save 
Ireland." This bird-caricaturist will take 
off the raven, cockatoo, cats. dogs—anything 
you like to tell him. He is an Admirable 
Crichton among birds, and though, like 
Sterne's starling, “ he can't get out," we 
believe the little Irish heart of him is the 
real obstruction. 

Of owls I possessed but three. Truly are 
they called feathered cats; for while one 
will be caressed and enjoy it, another will 
scratch and bite with energy. It is а 
popular error to suppose owls cannot see in 
the daytime. Mine would come to be fed 
in bright sunlight, and would peer with 
grave curiosity into my face with their 
solemn round eyes. The tawny owl in 
particular was very wide awake. Let out, 
he would fly straight back to his perch; 
like Hamlet, he seemed to find the way 
“ without his еуез.” 

My barn owl met with a strange fate for 
а bird of prey, for he was killed and partly 
devoured by a rat! 

Hawks were not а success with me. 
Placed in the same aviary as the owls, tho 
latter greatly resented the intrusion, and 
at least four fine young sparrow-hawks fell 
victims. 

In addition to other birds, I had a young 
cuckoo, who cast scorn upon the cuckoo of 
fact and fiction, for he was most lovable 
and amiable. But he only passed this way 
once, and when his wings were rcady for 
their long flight he emigrated. 

Of foreign birds I had a large collection, 
the chief favourite being а гозу cockatoo, 
a most wonderful talker. А German Hartz 
Mountain canary whose voice was golden as 
his plumage, and a trained piping bulltinch 
who piped two sad little tunes which no one 
but himself understood; yellow budgerigars, 
nonpareils, waxbills, nuns, etc., made up a 
tolerably large aviary—some rare, most of 
them beautiful, all interesting. 

Then there was “ Nick," the strange little 
conure, who had a laughing sprite in his 
eye, and was silent all day. but, on the 
light being put out in the room, gave an 
unearthly shriek, and could be heard at 
unholy hours of the night carrying on a 
conversation with ' a party unknown.” 

I had an American mocking bird that 
never mocked ; and visitors asked sarcastic- 
allv, “Oh! have you heard the mocking 
bird, the mocking bird?“ But we never 
did. 

Neither did the mynah earn his board 
and keep: for he toiled not, neither did he 
spin, but most ungratefully died. 

Chief among the animal inmates of this 
private zoo was Aphrodite.“ a sweet little 
antelope, a South African species. given me 
as а rare pet. In colour she was a golden 
fawn, with white chin and under parts, a 


tiny neck, legs as thin as pencils, and а 
soft dark eye. Being exquisitely clean in 
her habits, she was speedily made a house- 
pet, and her pretty ways endeared her to 
all She would go on a lead like a dog, 
could be carried with ease, and was the 
gentlest little lady that ever stept. 

The monkeys greatly interested the 
country-folk, although their vicious little 
ways caused them to be held in much respect. 
The marmosets were great favourites, one 
pair being particularly tiny. The official 
who had the honour of delivering them 
wistfully exclaimed, ** Wish Га got em for 
myself; they reminds me of my little 
brother!” Their faces were no larger than 
& shilling-piece, perfectly clean and bare, 
with dark tufted hair growing back from 
the forehead ; very bright, piercing eves, 
hazel in colour, and thick greyish-brown fur. 
Their tails were long and slender; they had 
a peculiar whistling cry, and when angry 
would chatter like birds. Beyond having 
a tiresome propensity for nibbling their 
tails, they were charming in their habits ; 
and I never found them guilty of that dirty 
habit, usually attributed to all monkeys, of 
examining and picking each other’s fur for 
parasites. Their diet was somewhat Juxuri- 
ous; it consisted of bananas, grapes, pears, 
oranges, sponge-cake, and fresh milk daily. 
A meal-worm was a bonne bouche, and their 
little cold restless hands were eagerly ex- 
tended, while their eyes glittered with delight 
at the proffered dainty. They even knew 
the box in which the worms were kept, and, 
no matter how fast asleep, if you tapped 
the box, out they would bolt from the 
compartment which served as а bedroom. 

Occasionally they quarrelled, generally 
over some private affairs, and it was amusing 
to see the wholly human way in which they 
fought—biting, squealing like children, the 
stronger one taking his companion by the 
hair and banging his head against the door 
of the cage. Happily, they were so depen- 
dent on each other for warmth that a 
reconciliation speedily followed. Heat is 
absolutely essential, and failure in this 
respect. means certain death; though with 
the greatest care it is not possible to keep 
them many years in this country. This is 
à pity. for these miniature monkeys are a 
delightful study equally to the student of 
human nature and the naturalist. 

`* Zulu " was another marmoset, but much 
larger. Ап odd.looking little chap he was. 
His head was covered with long straight 
white hair, very thick and bushy; clean 
face, the skin being a bluish-black, with 
somewhat thick lips; body slender, covered 
with long dark hair: and very long tail. 
Altogether he resembled a Zulu chief in his 

war-paint, hence his name. He was most 
attached to a little lady who daily fed him 
with boiled potato—an article of diet by no 
means suitable for him, but of which he 
was inordinately fond. This same little 
lady had very white hair, which was elabor- 
ately waved, and she, laughing, said. Zulu 
believed she was a relation of his on account 
of it." That it attracted the monkey was 
plain, for he rarely took his eyes off it. 
Zulu, when displeased or teased, would put 
out his tongue like an ill-bred child, at the 
same time shaking his hands in a menacing 
way, and chattering. Poor fellow! he did 
not live long. “ There came a frost, a 
killing frost," and Zulu passed in his checks 
to the great ticket-collector, Death. 

" Rickie" the mongoose, а big savage 
fellow, came to me with а reputation for 
wildness, which he lived up to, and never 
once could the label (not libel) ‘S dangerous 
be removed from his character. Between 
thee and me is a great gulf," he seemed to 
say. True, after the first few weeks he 
would allow people to approach his cage 
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without spitting at them and gnashing his 
fierce little teeth, but the quivering nose 
and red flaming eyes betrayed his feelings 
that bloodthirsty eye which gazed thought- 
fully at the throats of his human tormentors. 
As a rat-catcher he was Al—the most wary 
of rats had no chance pitted against him ; 
but there his usefulness ended. 

Prior to this one, I possessed a very small 
young ichneumon ; but, owing to the care- 
essness of a servant, she managed to escape 
from her cage, and could never be coaxed 
to return. I have seen her many times 
playing among the small chickens, never 
offering to touch one; or sleeping in the 
sun, coiled round like a cat. At the least 
sound the pointed head was raised in a 
moment, gr like a flash, the long, lithe body 


` would disappear. 


°“ Ertchie," the African meercat, was 
always kept indoors, and a more delightful 
pet it was impossible to find. Sharp, in- 
telligent to а degree, with а temper fine as 


steel, he was faithful and loving to the last. 
Ertchie,“ he would say when given a 


piece of meat; and it was from this that 
he obtained his name. He disliked and 
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Е“ people realise what an enormous 

diversity of occupations are carried on 
daily on board а modern battleship. In the 
early days of the Navy there were only two 
kinds of men on board ship—soldiers and 
sailors; the one to fight, and the other to 
manceuvre the vessel. 

Gradually, with the alterations of the 
conditions and methods of warfare, varying 
employments sprang up. First arose the 
necessity for specially trained men to fire 
big guns, when cannon were introduced 
into ships ; and then came steam, bringing 
with it the need for a host of craftsmen, 
until, at the present time, there seems to be 
no end to the number of trades that have 
to be carried on within the narrow compass 
of the steel sides of a ship of war. 

There are six main divisions into which the 
ship's company naturally falls. The mili- 
tary branch, the engineer branch, the 
artisan branch, the medical and accountant 
branches, and what are known as '' mis- 
cellaneous ratinge. 

The so-called military branch comprises 
all the seamen, with their petty officers, 
and, further, includes the highly trained 
members of the signal staff, who, besides 
their nickname of “© bunting  tossers," 
bear the proud title of the eyes of the 
Fleet." The military branch still shows 
а survival of the days of sticks and string 
in the presence of the sailmaker and the 
sailmaker’s mate among ite members. 

The engineer branch contains the stokers 
and chief stokers, the mechanicians, the 
artificers, and the engine-room artificers. 
The latter, on account of the high standard 
of skill required of them, are the best paid 
people in the ship, rising to 7s. 6d. a day, or 
close upon 140/. per annum. : 

The artisan branch includes а great 
variety of trades. The carpenter's crew and 
the carpenter's mates, the shipwrights, the 
blacksmith and his mates, the plumber 
and his mates, the painters, the cooper and 
his crew, the armourer and his crew, and the 
five grades of electricians, all come under the 
heading of artisans, and are severally under 
the immediate control of the carpenter, the 
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mistrusted all strangers, and never allowed 
them to touch him. Standing straight up 
on his hind legs, he would watch like a 
sentinel, scarcely seeming to breathe, the 
approach of a stranger; and if the rash hand 
was extended, his lancet-like teeth gleamed 
and snapped together like a rat-trap. To 
those he knew, however, Ertchie was sweet 
as summer. A favourite trick of his was to 
bite buttons off dresses. He was intensely 
curious, turning over with his long claws 
anything that interested him, and every 
bag, box, and cupboard was investigated in 
turn. Though naturally a very restless 
little body, he would yet sit for hours in his 
master’s arms, putting up his pink nose to 
his face and watching with his bead.like 
eyes all that went on. 

Another of the catty tribe was а spotted 
genet. This curious little animal had a long 
weasel-like body, dark fur with light- 
coloured spots dotted all over it, tail fairly 
thick, and ringed, 8mall round feet ; pointed 
black nose, small head, with round, upright 
ears, and very dark, brilliant eyes. It 
would play like a kitten, purr when pleased, 
and was treacherous and uncertain to а 
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LIFE IN A WaARSHIP. 


By RUPERT M. HEATH, R.N.R. 


boatswain, and the gunner, who are all 
warrant officers. 

The medical branch, under the medical 
officers of the ship, consists of the attendants 
and stewards, all thoroughly trained, of 
the Sick Berth "—/.e. the ship’s hospital. 

The accountant branch (the staff of the 
paymaster) includes the writers, who are 
specially trained in naval book-keeping, and 
the ship's steward, with his staff, who are 


responsible for the custody and proper issue 


of the stores of food and clothing on board. 
The ship's steward, also, at certain periods, 
keeps & kind of general shop, in addition to 
his other duties, at which the men can pur- 
chase for themselves extra provisions from 
the Government stores beyond the official 
rations, should they desire to do so. 

Under ** miscellaneous ratings are classed 
the ship's police, the cooks, the bandsmen, 
and the domestics. 

The head of the ship’s police is the master- 
at-arms, a terror to all evil-doers on the 
lower deck. He and his staff, known as 
ship’s corporals, are responsible for the 
sobriety and good conduct of all hands. 

The cooks are graded into four classes, 
according to skill and length of service, and 
in a ship with a complement of upwards of 
eight hundred men their office is no sinecure. 

The domestics, whose name suggests trim 
feminine figures in caps and aprons, are the 
stewards who look after the officers’ messes, 
from the captain downwards. They also 
are divided into several grades, and are 
allotted in proportionate numbers to the 
captain, and the ward-room, gun-room, and 
warrant officers’ messes. 

As well as all the above, there are of course 
the two classes of marines: “red” and 
“ blue," light infantry and artillery respec- 
tively, who are fighting men pure and simple, 
though a few of them earn extra рау as 
officers’ personal servants. 

Besides the trades and occupations already 
set out, there are various special duties, 
which are undertaken by the men in addition 
to their own work. These include those of 
bugler, a ship’s boy trained as such; the 
butcher, specially trained, and usually a 
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degree. A bite from its tiny sharp teeth 
was not to be despised. It was fed on raw 
meat, birds, etc., which it snatched and 
growled over. Towards nightfall it became 
very restless, wandering up and down its 
cage and uttering a strange growling cry, 
like a minute leopard, which it оа 
resembled. 

I have but little to say of Joe the hedge- 
hog, the children's pet, who would put his 
bristles down to be stroked; of Jerry the 
red squirrel, of uninteresting memory ; or 
of Darwin, the tortoise, who scarcely lived 
up to his great name, bestowed upon him 
because he was a slow thinker. He was 
remarkable for nothing indeed except a 
strange voice, und for the fact that he 
seemed to live on nothing. 

During a long sojourn abroad in search 
of health I have perforce lost sight of many 
of the inmates of my private zoo; for the 
rest, they are travellers in the land that is 
very far off—that land of shadows where а 
ghostly gazelle haunts mystical slopes and 
where the little meercat cries aloud to his 
fellows, “ Ertchie! " which, being inter- 
preted, means, 1 am here!" 
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marine; the lamp- trimmer, a very necessary 
official, also generally a marine; the naval 
schoolmaster (in traini ships); divers, 
specially trained and well paid; and the 
barber, another training-ship functionary. 

Also, there are various small posts for 
which payments are made, such as to the 
man who has charge of the ship's library, 
and to the man who plays the harmonium 
at church on Sundays. 

From all of which it will be seen that each 
of our warships is in itself a small town, 
self-contained and complete. It should also 
be said, perhaps, that each of the artisan and 
miscellaneous ratings have a post and a duty 
when the ship goes into action, so that they 
contribute to her efficiency in war as well ав 


in peace. 


* 5 * 


Hear, hear!" 
Cook : * Well, Master Willie, do you know the best 
things to put ina Christmas pudding ? " 
WILLIE: Do I? Rather! Tour teeth, of coarse |” 
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Loud—Very ! 


„ don't 'arf fancy ‘is get-up, Bill.“ 
“Y’er right. Lucky e wears rubber 'eels—sort o' quiets im down like.” 
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Tur “B.O.P.” FRETWORKER. 


By VIVIAN STEWART, Member of the National Association of Fretworkers. 


How то HOLD THE HAND FRETSAW. 


pes the very start а boy should cultivate 
the habit of holding his fretsaw-frame 
in the correct way, for whatever position he 
practises at the outset will afterwards 


appear to him the easiest, and a change to the 
correct method would mean practically start- 


FIG. 1, 


A specimen of a severe geometrical design—a style quite 
unsuitable for a beginner, as the slightest deviation 
from the outline on to the diagram is sufficient to 
destroy the spirit of interlacing. 


ing to learn the handicraft afresh. One often 
comes across workers—though the number 
is greatly diminishing owing to the revival 
of fretwork—who, because they adopted ап 
incorrect method at the start, hold their 
frames in the most ridiculous positions. 
Some thread the saw-blade with the teeth 
facing inwards, and then work towards 
themselves ; others, with the teeth pointing 
upwards; while others go so far as to 
entirely reverse saw and frame, working 
above the cutting-board with the handle 
uppermost. Thus a word as to the cus- 


Fic. 2. 


A case in which sharper cut angles, except at a and 
4, would have greatly improved the fret. 


tomary, and obviously correct, method will 
not be out of place. 

'The frame should be held with the handle 
directly under the cutting-board, the saw 
should be fixed with the teeth facing out- 
wards and downwards; all sawing should 
be done away from the worker, a perfectly 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


PART II. 


vertical position being maintained through- 
out, and the work guided by the left hand, 
or by the right if the person is left-handed. 

Perhaps the commonest fault a beginner 
makes is to fix the blade with the teeth 
facing upwards. Against this practice there 
are three very strong points: (a) all the 
sawdust is thrown to the surface and the 
pattern line rendered tedious and difficult 
to follow accurately ; (5) the top, or side 
upon which the diagram has been pasted, 
undoubtedly usually the best surface, in 
this case will present the rough edges which 
under ordinary circumstances characterise 
the under-side of an untrimmed fret, while 
the reverse side will never attain to such a 
degree as to balance matters; and (c) the 
upward motion would cause the werk to 
jerk from the cutting-table, in some cases 
resulting in а broken saw, or, still worse, 
damage to the fret itself in the form of a 
split or some fragile projection being 
snapped off at a narrow part. 

Saws are now universally manufactured 
five inches in length; of this three bear 
teeth, the remaining two inches being left 
plain—an inch at each end. A novice often 


imagines that the whole of both the inches 


must be fastened between the cramps if 
the best tension is to be obtained. This is 
a ridiculous mistake to fall into, for there 
are several makes of frames, and conse- 
quently the distance between one cramp 
and the other also differs. If the saw is 
fixed tow tightly it will probably snap at 
the first corner, and if too slack, all attempts 
to follow the pattern line will be rendered 
considerably more difficult. Аз nearly all 
modern hand-frames are fitted with tension 
screws, the saw should be inserted and then 
tightened, or loosened, to that point which 
best suits the worker, as the grade of saw 
and the cutter are two important factors 
when dealing with the question of tension. 

It is very imprudent to use pinchers or 
any other tool upon the cramp-screws, à 
turn of the thumb and forefinger is quite 
sufficient ; for if the former plan is always 
adopted, before long the screws will be 
stripped, and all efforts to cramp the blade 
securely will be impossible, and nothing 
is more discouraging than to work when 
these portions are in such a condition. 


CUTTING. 


It is almost impossible in this short 
article to mention the different ways to 
master the various curves, and to take the 
numerous angles. Fretwork can only be 
learnt after hours of patient 
practice ; some learners are 
naturally artistic, and they 
very soon execute quite pre- 
sentable work ; while others 
are naturally clumsy, and 
in their hands it appears 
awkward, progress being 
extremely slow. 

A vertical stroke, smooth 
cutting, and strict adherence 
to the pattern outline, are 
the three essentials, and if 
accompanied by an inexhaustible stock of 
patience, good work will soon follow. In the 
hand of а novice saws seem to him to break 
apparently without any cause whatever, but 
he should not get disheartened ; he is only 
passing through that stage which every fret- 


worker has had to face, and perhaps, for 


all he knows, he may be really doing con- 
siderably better than a good many. After 
all, saws are only 3d. or 4d. per dozen, so 
the expense will not be very great, and 
after а worker has mastered his handicraft 
a single blade, with a little care, can be made 
to last quite a long time. 


Fe, 


FIG. 3. 


A case in which cutting the interior parts first would 
evade the disasters which would most likely occur 
were the reverse plan adopted. 


The first thought which strikes a worker 
when about to commence on a design is 
whether the outline should be cut first or 
the interior portions. This is a matter of no 
little importance, and the general character 
of the whole design must be taken into con- 
sideration before the careful cutter can 
draw his conclusions. 

In a large piece of work it is advisable 
to tackle the outline first, for by doing so 
an unnecessary amount of wood is dispensed 
with, and the actual design rendered easier, 
as well as more comfortable, to manipulate. 
But in many a design the outline is orna- 
mented with numerous projecting points, 
which, in the event of it being cut first, 
would expose these fragile parts to the great 
risk of getting snapped off, through coming 
into contact with the coat or sleeves while 
the interior was receiving attention. It is 
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FIG. 4, 
The way to avoid rounding sharp corners, 


then correct to commence operations on 
the interior, after having previously cut as 
much of the waste parts away as possible 
to make the work lighter to guide. In very 
minute diagrams it is customary always to 
start on the inside, for if the wood around 
it were first cut away, the remaining pattern 
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would be awkward to guide owing to its 
smallness. 


FILING. 


Files are regarded by many as the instru- 
ments to put right all imperfect or care- 
lessly cut lines. This is to some extent true, 
but during the cutting the worker should 
rather look upon them as only necessary 
for removing all stray threads and fibres 
which the saw is bound to leave behind 
during its progress through the wood. The 
boy who plunges heedlessly through his work 
in the vain hope that all defects can after- 
wards be made good by a file will never 
turn out respectable work. In the case of a 
Chippendale or Arabian design any devia- 
tion from the pattern line on to the actual 
diagram can never be rectified, and the 
whole fret will consequently be robbed of 
its chief characteristic feature. 

The extent to which filing is necessary 
depends upon (1) the grade of saw used; 
(2) the kind of wood used ; and (3) the way 
in which the cutting has been performed. 
Open-grain woods naturally demand a 
great deal of filing, as the fibres, not being of 
sufficient strength to resist the force of the 
saw, get torn apart on either side; while in 
close-grain varieties like maple, oak, or 
walnut, in which the fibres are more com- 
pact, there is more resistance to the blade. 
If there is a laborious amount of filing to 
be done it is evident that the work must be 
of a very low rate, for careful sawing re- 
duces to a minimum the necessity of filing. 

Every worker should cultivate the habit 
of always cleaning his files on some waste 
pieces of white wood previous to putting 
them away. For if he last used them upon 
padouk, rio-rose wood, or a similar variety, 
and without any thought commences to 
trim a fret cut in holly or maple, the edge 
of the article will be immediately stained by 
the red dye from the first-named woods. 
This stain is difficult to remove, so the few 
moments spent on cleaning the files in the 
way suggested will not be grudged when 
they are again required. 


SANDPAPERING. 


Having gone over the whole with a file 
and corrected all slips of the saw, the all- 
important duty of sandpapering should be 
commenced. It is during this process that 
many a fret—which, when fitted in its right 
position in relation with the other parts 
is perfectly strong—may meet. with. a mis- 
fortune. It ought to be quite unnecessary 
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to mention that sandpapering must be per- 
formed with the grain of the wood; a 
few careless rubs in the opposite direction 
would cover the work with innumerable 
scratches which would require a great deal 
of time and energy to remove, and in some 
cases no amount of rubbing the correct way 
would eliminate them. 

During sandpapering, as during filing, 
every precaution should be taken against 
rounding the edges. Sharp, clean-cut edges 
go a long way to enhance the beauty of a 
fretted ornament, so the necessity to main- 
tain them cannot be overestimated. 

In the writers opinion a sandpapering 
block is indispensable, for in the process of 
working with it all edges retain their sharp- 
ness, while without it the fingers invariably 
sink into the fretted holes and render the 
edges unevenly bevelled. There are also 
other advantages. With it a firm and even 
pressure can be used throughout, damages 
are lessened, and the most fragile pieces can 
receive a thorough cleaning without the 
slightest risk of accidents, or the disagree- 
able sensation to the fingers caused by the 
friction. 


FIXING. 


For the fixing of fretwork articles four 
methods are adopted—(a) the tenon and 
mortise; (b) the dovetail; (c) the half-cut- 
through slot; and (d) by means of con- 
cealed pegs. 

The tenon and mortise is the commonest 
form of fixture, and is too well known 
to need a description. In the event of tlie 
tenon being cut too small, or the mortise 
too large. it is ridiculous to expect a streng 
fixture, so screws or fine nails should be 
driven in wherever possible. 

Of all fixtures the so-termed half.cut- 
through slot is by far the best, having the 
advantages of being almost invisible, per- 
fectly secure (in many cases without the 
aid of glue or screws), and its construction 
wherever used presents a pleasing effect 
and gives the article a more finished ap- 
pearance. 

Whatever the kind of joint may be, no 
trouble should be spared to construct it as 
secure as possible. As a preliminary move to 
this end it is advisable to test carefully every 
part before cutting is attempted, for any 
design, however accurate, is bound to 
suffer in some degree during the critical 
operation of pasting down. The thickness 
of the wood is another very important 
consideration to be taken into account, and 
especially in the case of the half-cut-through 
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joint. For it is obvious that if the slot is 
cut too wide there is no hope for a strong 
hold, and, on the contrary, if it is too 
narrow, during fixing a damage is most 
likely to occur, or if at length the two 
pieces can be forced into their places, the 
fragile exterior projection of the slot will 
not lie close to the inserted portion. The 
forcing of a tenon is also running the great 
risk of a breakage, the part most likely to 
suffer being that in which the mortise has 
been cut. 

The fourth method—that by means of 
concealed pegs—is not used so often as it 
might be, and modern designers have not 
yet fully recognised its merits. When, for 
instance, a support has to be made secure 
to the under-side of a shelf, the common 
tenon and mortise joint is hardly suitable. 
as the appearance of the tenon on the upper 
side would, unless the fixture were very 
well made, rob the shelf of its otherwise 
beau iful finish. Now to briefly explain the 
better method. In the upper edge of the 
support, where the fixture is to be made. 
bore a couple of holes and insert in each 
а small wooden peg. Beneath the shelf, on 
the spots where these will come in contact 
with it, drill two holes about three-quarters 
of the way through the wood for their in- 
sertion. If the pegs are cut to their right 
length, with a little glue the joint should 
hold quite firmly. 

Wherever glue is needed it should be 
used sparingly; nothing gives an article 
з more unfinished and slovenly appearance 
than lumps and streaks of glue oozing out 
at every vent. Cake glue is quite unneces- 
siry, the various cements sold in collapsible 
tubes are by far the most convenient, and 
easier to use, besides being just as effective. 

Screws should be used in preference to 
nails, but if the latter are utilised holes 
must always be drilled with a fine bit for 
their reception, to prevent tne exasperating 
accident of splitting the wood. For small 
articles pin-points, cut off about half an 
inch, according to the length required, alone 
will suftice to impart the necessary strength. 


Owing to the limited amount of space at 
my disposal I have not been able to give 


suggestions as to the manner in which some 


of the numerous difficulties may be over- 
come. My object has been not so much to 
deal exhaustively with the subject as to 
exemplify, in as clear and as lucid a manner 
as possible, the principles and practices 
made evident by my own experience. 

[THE END.] 
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SoME SUGGESTIONS TO FOOTBALL PLAYERS. 


О? acquaintances, no doubt, these 

suggestions, referring to facts that 
everybody knows; but, all the same, those 
things which “ everybody knows are pre- 
cisely the ones which everybody appears to 
forget when the time comes for the making 
use of the presumed knowledge. 

I have been committee-man, secretary, 
and referee as well as player and captain, 
and experience has taught me that it is well 
for every player, whether in school or club 
team, to bear in mind the fact that, however 
good he thinks he is and actually is, he is 
not indispensable. There are as good fish 
in the sea as ever came out of it—and possibly 
better. А team will continue to exist, and 


By an Ex-CAPTAIN. 


even win matches sometimes, though you 
may be out of it. It is well to remember 
this fact. You'll play better. 

It is а difficult matter to believe it, but it 
is probably correct that you are not the very 
best player in the team. You may be quite 
honest in your assurance that you are, but 
it doesn't follow that everybody else will see 
eye to eye with you. 

Should the skipper or selection committee, 
or whoever is responsible, be blind to your 
merits and give to some one else the place 
which you think rightly belongs to you, 
don't get sulky or lose your temper. There's 
just the bare possibility the selected one may 
be better. Don't beliceve—and tell others 


that his inclusion is due to favouritism, be- 
cause it isn't. Once in a blue moon it may 
happen that a player gets a place in a club 
team because his sister happens to be the 
object of the secretary's or skipper's adora- 
tion, but in school footer that sort of thing 
has no place. 

A few other points: Don't be late on the 
ficld ; it's an aggravation to your own side 
and an insult to your opponents. Be careful 
over your clothes—not in the sense of taking 
care of them, but by seeing that you are 
properly equipped. Mr. C. Wrefor l- Brown, 
the great Carthusian and England captain. 
used to tie up his boots with string and use 
а bootlace as a substitute for a belt, but Ше 
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ractice is not to be recommended. String 
tlaces break when they’re least wanted 
to, and a loosened boot means slackened 
speed and often a lost goal or try. A make- 
shift belt is not to be relied upon. Т call 
to mind a player who made use of a length 
of string, he having broken the strap at the 
back of his football knickers several weeks 
earlier and omitted to get repairs done. 
The makeshift held good for two or three 
games, and then it lost the player a certain 
try. He was going full steam for the goal 
line and had only the full-back to beat. He 
did this by means of a jump and a wrench 
that took him clear. It also snapped his 
string belt, and with the goal line at his 
mercy twelve yards away, he was forced to 
suddenly throw himself on the ground, drop 
the ball, and clutch desperately at his falling 
knickers. Some of the players laughed ; 
the victim did not. Nor did his side, for 
whom his accident lost the match. 

Don’t lose your temper even though you 
do get an unlucky and painful knock. 1 have 
seen fights on the footer field, and they are 
not edifying. Believe—you will be quite 
correct nine hundred and ninety-nine times 
in the thousand—that the hurt was purely 
accidental, and don’t waste time by looking 
afterwards for opportunities for getting 
your own back." You'll probably earn a 
reprimand from your captain for getting out 
of your place and becoming a nuisance. 

Viciousness is bad play as well as bad 
form, and I have known a player thus in- 
clined to find he has caught a Tartar. A good 
tackler is not one who scrags or knocks 
out his opponents. | 

Try to get a decent working knowledge of 
the written laws of the дате; you'll be the 
better and more valuable player. and you 
won't make mistakes. Learn the rules!” 
Season after season the advice is given to 
players, in club as well as school teams, and 
it is to be supposed that some good results. 
However, season after season the adjuration 
requires to be repeated. А player who 
doesn't know the laws of the game is a 
nuisance, a hindrance, a thorn in the side 
of his team, a perpetual source of ap- 
prehension to his captain, and a donator of 
free kicks to his opponents. It isn't neces- 
sary to be able to repeat each rule by heart, 
but it isn't asking too much that you and 
everybody else abound try to master the 
meaning of the rules governing your game. 

Learn the rules, and you may be saved 
from getting off-side more than four times 
in any one match. Beyond that number it 
is not safe to trust to the skipper’s self- 
control and respect for you. The mildest 
captain may be excused if he lose his temper 
and register a solemn vow never again to 
play а man whose vagaries in respect of off- 
side have led to the giving of more than four 
penalty kicks against his team. Four is the 
absolute limit. I have known some captains 
who would not go beyond two; and if both 
resulted from anything other than over- 
keenness the culprit, besides being “chucked,” 
got a slanging that made his ears tingle. 

I know myself with what ease an enthusi- 
astic player may become off-side—though 
when it was some one else it was always 
glaringly evident how easily the mis— 
demeanour could have been avoided; and 
I would try to save you from the awful 
shame, the sense of guilt, the accusing eyes 
of your fellow-players, the horrifying appre- 
hension of the result of your fault which 
inevitably follow. Anyway, if you do be- 
come off-side, don't try to justify yourself 
or explain how it came about. That sort of 
thing aggravates the offence. 

Be keen. Keenness is the quality that 
will raise you from a servant's to a master's 
position ; it will determine whether you will 
merely play footer or be a football player. 
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It will help you to get fit and to keep fit; it 
will keep you a place in your team and make 
it a permanency. With keenness you will 
improve almost without knowing it. If 
you're not keen, some fellow who is will 
come along, and you'll find yourself in the 
second eleven or fifteen, wondering angrily 
why you are there. 

To be keen you'll have to bear in mind all 
the suggestions I have given you. If you're 
keen you won't mind being left out of the 
crack team ; you'll believe the players in it 
are better than yourself, and you'll qualify 
for taking the place of one or other of them 
by playing as well for a second team as you 
would if given a place in the first. 

The keen player is particular in the little 
matters of dress referred to (no disrespect to 
Mr. Wreford-Brown !), for hell appreciate 
their value. He will take the trouble to 
master the laws and keep his record of free 
kicks for off-side down to four per season 
instead of four per game. He will play hard, 
but he will play with scrupulous fairness. 
He will not belittle his fellow-players, and 
he will not funk, nor grouse, nor grumble 
at the referee, and, possibly, will not deem 
himself a better player than he is. He will 
win the respect and confidence of his cap- 
tain, and he will help others to become as 
keen as himself. 

One more suggestion. The following 
definitions of the different footer games was 
once given by an unprejudiced man who had 
watched all three. Said he: ‘ In Associa- 
tion football you kick the ball; in Rugby 
you kick the man if you can't kick the ball ; 
in the Gaelic game you kick the ball if you 
can't kick the man." 

Well, whichever be the game you play, 
bear this suggestion in mind —don't kick too 
hard! It’s bad policy, whether you play 
Socker, Rugger, or Gaelic. 


* * 
CHESS. 


Probiem No. 695. 
By Max J. MEYER. 
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White to play and mate in three (3) moves, 
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VERSION of seventeen pieces will be given 
with the solution. 

Solution of No. 694, 1, Kt—B 3, R—R 8 
(ог a, b, с). 2, Kt—Kt 5 ch., K—Q 4. 3, 
Q—Q Kt 7 ch., K—B 4 or Q5. 4, Kt—K6 
mate. (a) P—Q 7. 2, K—Kt 4, K—Q 4 
(or d, e). 3, Q—Q Kt 7 ch., K—K 3. 4, Kt 
Q4 mate. (d) B—B 7. 3, Kt—Kt 5 ch., 


K—Q 4. 4, Q—K 4 mate. (b) K—Q 4. 
2, Q—Q Kt 7 ch., K—B4. 3, K—R 4, and 
4, = Kt 5, B6 or 7 mate. (е) P—Q4. 3, 


Kt from B 3 to K 5, and 4, Q—Q 7 mate. 
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(c) P—Q 4. 2, Ktfrom Kt4to K 5, K—Q 3. 
3, Q—Q 7 ch., K—B 4. 4, Q—B 6 mate. 
It is pretty that both Кїз must go to К 5. 
The t pose has fewer variations, and 
begins with Kt to B 4. The B prevents & 
dual, for if the Q could go there, {ле second 
move could be К to Q 7 or Kt to К 3 ch. 

The one by J. Pierce and H. F. L. Meyer 
has 1, M E5, К:Е5 (or a, b, c). 2, O:G4t, 
K—. 3, Nf. (a) О:Е5. 2, N E6,—. 3, Ot 
(b) O:B4. 2, M C5, K:C5. 3, О EG} 
(c) LHI. 2,M C5. The two other versions 
have similar moves. 

" The two-movers are solved by L H8 and 

Bl. 

Mr. White’s pyramid is solved by 1, P D6. 
His self-mate has 1, О G6, N:G6 (or a). 
2, O Föt, N:F5. 3, М A3f, N D3. 4, M E4, 
Р А4. 5, L H3f, P:H3. 6, N HI, P H2]. 
(а) P:G6. 2, MAL Р A4. 3, К FI, P АЗ. 
4, K ЖЕ P Ao. GGLFLAKHS 06K УР, 


P G3}. This a is difficult, The five-er is 
1, P F4, P.F8 (or a). 2, P EA, P:EK3. 3, 
P D4t, P:D3. 4, P C4, P:C3. 5, P B4]. 


(а) Р C3. 2, О Eo, K C4. 3, P B3t, O:B3. 
4, P:B3t, К D5. 5, О A Cî}. This is a 
particular theme, such as are found in 
several stratagems of this young enthusiastic 
composer, who is also a mathematician and a. 
poet, as these lines prove : 


All things which might exist, exist already, 
Which oft yet crusts of thought or matter block ; 
We quarry for the truth with hand unsteady 
As sculptor seeking figures in his rock. 
Here is my chess-board : on its magic squares 
Some simple combination will I frame 
And call't a Problem: are such affairs 
Now first created ? Rather might one claim 
They are far older than man's play at Chess 
As true as Euclid before Euclid's day, 
Or complex problems we shall never guess. 
We tease the outskirts of the truth, and lay 
Our fingers on à fact, and call it ours, 
And all the while forget the hidden Powers. 


These lines are attached to a two-mover 
in which а P gives mate on four squares: 
К D2;LG7; M В7, F7; N A7, А8; О C7, 
D7; Р B3, E2. G3. K E4; L F6; M H6; 
N H3; O C5, 03: РЕЗ. 

Mr. White uses the small letters abe 
but would do better to use ABC... to Н. 
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A PAINFUL 
ALTERNATIVE. 


By PAUL BLAKE. 


[АТ a recent School Debating Society the question for 
discussion was whether caning should be public or 
private.] 
SMITH MINOR loq. : 
Both are unpleasant: so far all agree; 
Caning is cowardly it seems to me; 
Гог my part when I get the primal whack 
I feel inclined to hit the Doctor back. 
But that’s beside the question. Let me try 
To solve the problem; no one can deny 
That being caned before a lot of boys 
Is what no fellow thoroughly enjoys. 
When all is over how the beggars chaff! 
They ask you why on earth you didn’t laugh, 
Suggest specifics to remove the pain, 
Ask if you tasted sugar in the cane. 
But, on the other hand. the Doctor’s room, 
So sternly furnished, with its air of gloom, 
Gives me the horrors ere the fun begins; 
And when he’s done he catalogues your sins. 
Still, there’s one consolation: if his hand 
Is extra heavy, and you cannot stand 
The pain without the tribute of a tear, 
You're rather glad no other fellow’s near. 
But let me, еге I take my seat, suggest 
The course that seems to me by far the best; 
Never deserve the cane, and then, you know, 
You'll never get it—cad quaestio. 
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“THE GAME OF SCOUTS.” 


UNDER this title H. J. Drane, Limited, 82a Farring- 
don Street, E.C., have brought out a new рате, which, it 
is contended, is especially valuable аз requiring both 
skill and forethought. It may be played by two, three, 
or four plavers, and certainly affords some good fun 
in the attempt to run down the Dispatch - bearing 


scouts. 
FRR, 


FACTS FOR “В.О.Р.” ANGLERS. 


CLOSE TIMES.—The general close season for fresh- 
water general fish is, according to the Freshwater 
Fisheries Act of 1878, from March 15 to June 15, both 
dates inclusive. 

The Thames.—Trout cannot be caught between 
September 11 and March 31. 
between March 15 and June 15. 

The close time for Thames general fish is between 
March 15 and June 15, both days inclusive. 

The Lea. —The close times are as follows : 

For salmon, salmon trout, and trout, the period 
between September 29 in each year and April 30 
following, both inclusive. 

For pike or jack, and perch, the period between 
March 15 in each year and August 1 following, both 
inclusive. 

For grayling, gudgeon, pope, dace, crayfish, bleak, 
and minnow, the period between March 31 in each year 
and June 15 following, both inclusive. 

For roach, chub, bream, barbel, tench. rudd, and 
carp, the period between March 3) and July 1 
following. 


Ry CORKS = 
Nothing Doing. 


DISCONSOLATE BAKED-CHASTNUT MAN: 


me people only think this is a machine to warm their 
‘ands by |” 


“Seems ter 


Worms may not be used 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


DEATH OF A “B.O.P.” 
WINNER. 


A NAME that has frequently occurred amongst the 
successful competitors in our awards is that of John 
Wilson Kennedy, of Glasgow. He was personally 
unknown to us, and the following letter, received on 
December 1, came to us a quite a shock, for we did not 
know the deceased was an invalid, and had been often 
impressed with his ever cheery letters. Says the 
writer: “ I regret to inform you of the езш of one 
of your prize-winners, John Wilson Kennedy, who 
passed away at 11.45 last night at his home here. 
Though bearing all his life a burden of ill-health, he 
was always brizht and cheerful, finding great delight 
in the exercise of his artistic faculties, which you so 
frequently арргес iated by awarding him prizes for his 
work. In the ' B.O.P? he took the liveliest interest 
from his earliest years, and during his recent illness he 
derived great soluce from its pages. As you are aware, 
two of his prize-desiens appear in tlie current December 
monthly part, pages 112 and 128, the reproduction of 
which greatly cheered him in his last hours.”’ 


PRIZE- 


How we feel when we hit some one with a 
snowball — 


ELECTRICAL NOVELTIES. 


MESSRS. F. DARTON & Co., of 142 St. John Street, 
F. C., have now ready their new list of electrical novel- 
ties, amongst Шеш being an electric Scout lamp, which 


acts splendidly, and costs only 2s. 6d., or, with a refill- 
able battery, 3s. The above illustration will show 
what it looks like. 


Х 1 1 » M 


And how we feel when we get one down our 
own neck. 


— !]M --. ðᷣ( — TWP—ũẽ — — SS” 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1910. Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


Full No. 1622.—Vol. XXXII. 
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“I turned, and saw the pony of one of my pursuers crash with his rider into the abyss.''—;See next page. 
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A Yarn of the Sioux Indians. 


è 
* [| FOUND Black Tail 
ready saddled, and 
noticed that a toma- 
‘hawk and bow апа 
arrows меге securely 
fastened on either side 
with raw hide thongs. 
Now І knew why the 
Doe was not in the wig- 
wam when I left it. 

“J longed to thank 
her once more for all she 
had done for me; but 
she was not to be seen, 
and I dared not delay; 
80, mounting quietly, I 
rode noiselessly from the 
camp. Guiding my course by the stars, with 
& beating heart I turned towards the open 
prairie in the direction of my old home, two 
hundred miles away. 

“ I dared not go out of a walk for fear of 
disturbing the camp, till I had got some 
distance away, when I broke into a canter, 
which I kept up for many miles, till I had 
to walk awhile, lest Black Tail should not 
stay through the long journey which I hoped 
to accomplish in four or five days, knowing 
as I did what these Indian ponies, when in 
condition, are capable of. 

“At what I judged to be about ten 
o'clock, I halted near а rocky gorge, where 
I knew there was water; and, having 
loosened Black Tail's raw hide girth and 
taken the cruel Indian bit out of his mouth, 
I let him drink his fill, which meant а great 
deal, for he had done forty miles during the 
night, and was badly in need of water. 

The pony and I were getting on the best 
of terms, for I was always fond of animals, 
especially horses. 

" Having hobbled Black Tail, I let him 
feed on the tufts of grass growing here and 
there, even on the rocky ground which I 
had been obliged to select for our halt for 
purposes of concealment. After a long 
drink, I ate some of the dried meat poor Doe 
had provided me with out of her scanty 
rations; and then, after а look round to see 
that there were no Sioux in sight, I lay down 
and went to sleep with Black Tail fastened 
to my arm by a long strip of hide which 
I had found coiled on one side of the 
saddle. 

„Thinking that even Redskins could not 
follow my trail on the hard ground and dry 
grass which I had ridden over, I had decided 
to rest where I was during the heat of the 
day, rather on account of the pony than 
myself, for I was all eagerness to be out of 
that dreadful land ; and then to ride on, 
guided by the sun till nightfall, when Black 
Tail at апу rate would require à halt for 
rest and feeding, which horses always do 
better in the cool of evening than by day. 

“TI had probably slept for several hours, 
when а tug at my arm from Black Tail 
awoke me ; and seeing that he was standing 
listening with his ears cocked, I at once got 
up and peered out of our hiding-place. 

Imagine my consternation at seeing six 
Redskins, about half а mile off, riding in 
my direction! I could plainly see the 
tomahawks at their saddle bows as they 
flashed in the sun. Of one thing I was 
determined—I would not be taken alive. 
The Sioux are wonderful fellows at following 
à trail, and I now saw them halt, whilst а 
couple dismounted and examined the ground 


By A. H. P. HARRISSON. 


CHAPTER V.—A DESPERATE RIDE. 


carefully. Apparently satisfied, thev rode 
on again, spread out as before. They had 
evidently somehow managed to track me, 
and were making straight for my retreat, 
so must find me if I stopped where I was, 
and, had it not been for Black Tail's quick 
ears, would have captured me asleep. 

My only chance was to run for it; во, 
having tightened the girths and seen that 
my weapons were secure, I mounted, and, 
keeping under cover as much as possible, 
rode away. hoping to slip along & depression 
in the ground, and thus escape the notice of 
my pursuers. 

“ I had not gone a hundred yards, when 
one of the ponies ridden by the Sioux 
neighed. This was too much for Black Tail, 
who neighed in reply, as any sociable pony 
would do. Now I knew that I was undone, 
and putting my betrayer to a gallop, dashed 
forward over the prairie, choosing the best 
going I could find now and ignoring cover. 

A yell of delight from my pursuers at 
having run their game to view at last reached 
my ears, and I could hear the clatter of hoofs 
as thev dashed forward. 

After a couple of miles, I began to feel 
more hopeful, as Black Tail easily main- 
tained his lead, for the Sioux's ponies were 
slower, and had been farther than he had 
in hunting for the trail. I steadied my pace 
for а time, meaning to tire them out, and 
then try to get clean away before night set 
in 


* On looking over my shoulder I was dis- 
concerted to see that only four Redskins were 
now in sight, about six hundred yards behind 
me, ав before. I knew they must have 
divided to try to cut me off somewhere, and 
wished that I had not played their game 
for them by slowing down. I was still in 
country I knew, for during the summer we 
had travelled over all that district, hunting 
and finding pasturage for the ponies and 
such cattle as the tribe possessed. 

“ I increased my pace to a steady gallop, 
and, seeing no one on either flank, began to 
think I had understood the stratagem in 
time, when on topping a rise I caught sight 
of two braves dashing in on either side. 
Suddenly they halted, flung themselves from 
their reeking steeds, and got their bows 
ready, thou h they did not shoot. Evidently 
they desired if possible to take me alive. 

“JI knew that straight ahead was а deep 
fissure in the rocks, through which a stream, 
just trickling now, but & torrent in spring- 
time, flowed ; and that these men covered 
the only two passes down to it from the high 
ground. I could plainly hear the derisive 
shouts of the men who barred my way, and 
also of those behind, who were now dashing 
up as fast as their jaded animals could 
move. 

“ I at once decided neither to go back nor 
to a pass; for had I turned towards one of 
the single braves I should certainly have been 
shot by a poisoned arrow before I could have 
come to close quarters, for the Redskins 
were far superior to me in the use of the 
bow. I might even have been lassoed, 
which would have involved some horrible 
form of death at their hands. 

To the astonishment of my enemies, I 
started afr»sh—I had pulled up for a moment 
to consider the chances of the situation— 
and now kept on at a steady gallop straight 
for the precipice ahead. I remembered, 
from having camped near there on the 

[THE END. | 


memorable occasion of the buffalo hunt, 


that right between the two passes, where- 


a great ant-hill reared itself, the gorge 
narrowed to about eightcen feet or perhaps 
a little more, and that I had wondered at 
the time if any horse or man would face the 
leap, which meant a drop of two hundred 
feet sheer down to the now nearly dry river 
bed below, in the event of failure. My 
mind was made up. I would make the 
attempt; it would be a quick death, at any 
rate. 

Suddenly the Sioux realised my purpose, 
and two arrows sang through the air, but 
fell short. From behind and on either side 
they spurred towards me, but I continued 
on my way, and, with a prayer on my lips, 
tore down to my fate. 

** 'To my horror I found, as I drew nearer, 
that, whatever my own determination might 
be, Black Tail had not the slightest intention 
of attempting the jump, and I felt him stop- 

ing. А snout of laughter reached me from 
hind, as the Redskins thought that my 
courage had failed me. 

" Seizing Black Tail by the head, I dug 
in my spurs right over the rowels. The 
agony of pain drove the terror-stricken 
animal on, and, drawing my tomahawk, I 
pricked him in the flank, which further 
punishment made him leap forward like a 
mad thing, and before I could realise what I 
was doing, I saw the river flash two hundred 
feet below me; and then, as my heart 
almost stopped beating, I felt poor Black 
Tail land safely on tho far side. 

“As I patted his neck, I turned, and 
saw the pony of one of my pursuers land 
with his fore-feet on the opposite bank, 
and then crash back with his rider into the 
abyss. 

At any rate, I was saved for the present, 
and as I saw my discomfited adversaries 
scowling at me from the far bank, I could not 
resist giving them & cheer before speeding 
on my way. 

Their ponies must have been quite 


knocked up, for I never saw them again. 


I did not draw rein till darkness set in, and 
then had to, for poor Black Tail dropped 
down from exhaustion, and, stretching out 
his legs, with а deep sigh, lay dead. 

“I was so afraid of being captured that 
I walked on as long as I could stand, and 


then managed to climb into a tree out of the 


way of wild beasts. After a meal of dried 
meat, I lashed myself to the tree and slept 
till morning. 

“ I must have done thirty miles next day, 
when, on entering a track through a pine 
forest towards evening, I had the good luck 


to fal in with а party of white pioneers,. 


searching for a suitable place to make a 
gettlement. 

* My troubles were now practically over. 
and in & few days I reached the settlement 
I was bound for, and where I found my 
parents had now made their home. 

" I shall never forget the happiness of 
that meeting as long asIlive. Having been 
brought safely through such desperate situa- 
tions, I realised in а way I had never done 
before that I was under the guardianship of 
a merciful and all-powerful Protector, Whe 
could watch over me as easily when amongst 
the Redskins as when amongst my own 
people. Now, my lad,” the old man con- 


cluded, “ we must be off to bed; I had по. 


idea it was so late." 
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Jimmy. Ils it a Maori war song or a bit of 
love-making in Choctaw ? " 

Castles explained that it was just plain 
English, the syllables being used to open the 
throat and exercise the larynx. The youth 
also favoured us with details of Miles’s pet 


gs series of exercises for opening the glottis, 


Author of “ The Fourth Form Ferret," " The Cacklers’ Club," * Pages from a Prefect’: Diary," eic. 


. CHAPTER III.— THE LOWER SCHOOL VOCALISTS. 


E success of the Twelfth Night" per- 

formance made Jimmy Hankey a em 
busy man for the next few days. Sma 
boys waylaid him and offered to appear 
in any future shows he produced, members 
of the school choir suggested that he might 
care to vary the entertainment next time by 
а concert, the Parliamentary section sug- 
gested that it was time their long-talked-of 
debate took place, and he was thanked 
formally and ettusively at а meeting of the 
Shakespearian Committee called to “ tidy 
up” matters after the show. The com- 
mittee discussed all these suggestions, and 
finally voted in favour of a concert. 

“J don’t mind helping you arrange ìt, 
but I should bar another ‘ Twelfth Night’ 
just at present," Jimmy remarked. “ The 
work was altogether too thick, unless you 
can send me for a fortnight's holiday ; & 
concert ought to be а rest, and it might be 
the means of discovering new talent. I don't 
think any of the ‘Twelfth Night’ crowd 
would pan out very well as vocalists—except 
perhaps our young friend Payne—and it'll 
give other Lower Schoolers a chance to show 
their talent. Let's all have а buzz round 
among the choir chaps and others and get 
volunteers." 

Simpson, my illustrious fag, supplied me 
with details of the committee's discussions, 
and, as assistant to the energetic Jimmy, I 
was given tne opportunity of joining the 
Selection Committee, which was to hear all 
those wishing to take part in the programme. 

It was really surprising how many of the 
School House youths persuaded themselves 
that they were born vocalists or entertainers, 
апа it was much more amazing to discover 
the particular songs chosen by the would-be 
concert artistes. They seemed to have 
absolutely no sense of the absurd, and the 
evening when they turned on their suggested 
programmes was a rich entertainment. 

Jimmy held the list, and as we enterod the 
junior Common Room on the trial night we 
found many of the stars" busy discussing 
music in general, and their views on voice 
production. Young Castles of the Lower 
Second, a sandy, colourless youth, known 
to his compenions as " The Haddock," was 
obviously a particular enthusiast, and when 
we came up to the group of which he was 
the Sentral figure, he was retailing certain 
„ tips on the control of the voice and 
correct breathing, which Mr. Montague 
Miles, our singing master, had given him. 

* There! he explained, his face almost 
black with some mysterious exertion, *' that 
shows you how long you can kecp a breath, 
if you do it properly. It makes you fright- 
fully strong in the—er—stomach muscles, 
and if you breathe properly and use your 
voice decently, you can easily sing for 
hours.“ 

* You can't here, my son," interrupted 
Jimmy. ' You won't get а bit more than 


five minutes, unless you can turn on а top 
note like Caruso. What's Miles been doing 
for you lately to get that ‘ strangled fowl’ 
tone out of your voice. You know you 
hadn't got the slightest notion of singing 
comfortably a few weeks ago. I thought 
I should have to leave the school unless you 
reformed.” 

* Yes,” the offending vocalist, 
“it was because I didn't open my throat. 
Miles gives you some awfully good tips. 
You've got to keep your throat open and 
your tongue as flat as possible; then you 
get the tone well forward in the mouth, and 
avoid singing through the nose—in this 
way э 

And the Haddock opened his mouth, 
pursed his lips, distended his waistcoat, 


which seems to be a sort of little door over 
the voice-box, апа of other useful work in 
the world. Не also discoursed learnedly on 
*" chest notes," the placing of the chin, the 
raising of the soft palate, '" the tremolo,” 
апа other parlour tricks, and he would have 
gone on for hours explaining what a frightful 
ot there was to learn if you wanted to sing 
correctly ; but Jimmy and I wanted to hear 
the concert. 

* What a ghastly bore you're going to be, 
Haddock,” Jimmy interrupted. ‘I like 
enthusiasm, but your voice really isn't the 
only thing in the world that matters, and I 
don't know what I can have done that you 
should try and serve me right in this way. 
Why, you singers are worse than the White 
Mice Experts and the Fossil Finders! They 
go potty over their finds, but you must 
admit they do it pretty quietly, while you 
chaps who have noisy hobbies pretty soon 
develop into public nuisances. 

'm а good-tempered sort of sportsman, 
but all the while I have enough strength in 
my lungs to yell for Police!’ I’m not going 
to stand still and be tortured by any Lower 
School kid who has got a grudge against me, 
and is trying to break the drum of my ear 
with his hundred-horse-power vocal cords. 
You're here to try and sing an ordinary song. 
my son—not to give a medical] lecture, or 
exhibit your over-trained voice-box. We'll 
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thrust forward his tongue and began run- 
ning up the scale until Jimmy silenced him 
by screaming for fresh air and smelling-salts. 

* What a horrible sight!“ he exclaimed. 
" Why, even your ears are working over- 
time. You'll have to manage it easier than 
that, or you'll break a blood - vessel.“ 

** You should hear him when he does that 
* Koo, Koo, Koo ' business in the dormitory 
at night, Hankey," observed one of the 
Haddock's friends. 

We pressed for details, and found that one 
of the elementary singing exercises consisted 
of singing the interesting words, Koo, 
Koo, Koo, Koo, Oo, Oh, Ah," in а variety 
of ways. 

What's it mean, young un? inquired 


hear you in half a sec, but just at present 
there are others dying to sing to us, апа 
they'll lose their nerve if they hear much 
more about voice production. I just want 
to see what they can do easily and naturally. 
They can breathe through their ears, and 
gargle with sawdust, for all I care, so long 
as they manage to keep our audience quiet. 
We're not running this show to satisfy Miles, 
you know. 

" Come on, young Barton, let's bave а 
look at your songs.” 

The Haddock retired rather crestfallen as 
Barton Minor came forward with an old 
song-book, of which he had turned down five 
or six pages. He was distinctly flurried, and 
explain d quickly that it was a long time since 
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he had practised any of these, but the people 
at home thought rather highly of ''Some- 
body's Darling," and “I’m blithe as any 
birdie, bonnie lass," but if Jimmy didn't 
think they would be suitable there were five 
others to choose from. "There was a dramatic 
song of the sea, The Storm Fiend," a very 
sentimental ballad, ‘“ Teach me how to woo,” 
there was a sweet and cheery little ditty, 
* Oh, let me weep,” there was a martial 


„Then Jimmy’s turn came.’ 


effort, I'm going to join the gallant Forty- 
First," and а homely invitation to Put me 
in the Chimney Corner.“ 

Jimm Avena “ I’m blithe as any birdie, 
bonnie ' because it looked giddy and 
бошо Payne was commanded to 
strum out as much of the accompaniment as 
he could get his digits on to during Barton's 
singing, being allowed to cut the no doubt 
dainty introduction if heliked. He did like, 
and the two started. 

Frankly, the composer's work was not 
done full justice to, nor did Barton catch the 
spirit of the author's words. He stood up 
by our old piano, looking at the words wit 
a combined expression of terror and misery, 
while Payne, after starting in the wrong key, 
picked out the notes one at a time with 
horribly nervous fingers. They made three 
starts, the first being altogether too slow, 
the second better in time but too variegated 
as to tune, and the last fairly correct. But 
the result was not a bit blithe. 

* Whats the matter, youngster?” 
Jimmy inquired. “ Don’t worry about it so 
much, You look as if you'd got a thousand 
lines and a swishing coming to you. You 
really mustn't look so horribly sad. You'll 
make me blub if you keep on like this; so 
will young Payne if he doesn't get his claws 
on to the ivories more successfully.“ 

Payne protested that the accompaniment 
was frightfully trioky,“ so Jimmy advised 
the two to drop it and have a out in at The 
Storm Fiend.“ 

The Storm Fiend, per Master Barton, sang 
at us harmlessly and nervously to this effect : 


“На! ha! Ho! ho! Fair shipmates, masters mine, 
Leugh on, while sky and sea are fine! 
When I put my horn to my lips and blow, 
Down in a trice your ships shall go! 
While I chuckle and laugh. Ho! ho! 
Ho! ho! Ho! ho! Ho! Ho! Ho! 
The Storm Fiend is the lord of woe!" 


It should, of course, have been most 
frightfully thrilling, but the only part that 
at all affected us was Payne's pianoforte 


accompaniment. Jimmy stopped it, with 
a wail of agony, after the first verse, advised 
the vocalist and accompanist to practise 
together a little longer, and then asked 
Chesworth to come along with his ditties. 

" Cheesy " Chesworth is the largest boy 
in the Lower Third. Не already turns the 
scale at about nine stone, and before he's 
many years older he'll be breaking automatic 
weighing-machines with his mammoth pro- 
portions. 

Cheesy, without a smile on his beautiful 
face, brought forward his first song. Glide 
with me in fairy boat," offering as alterna- 
tives Beware when bright eyes glance“ 
and I would I were a tiny bird." Jimmy 
volunteered the opinion that Cheesy would 
no doubt look very pretty in & fairy boat, 
but he wouldn't care to row him ; and as 
for Cheesy wanting to be a tiny bird, it was 
out of the question, though he might soon 
grow into a fair-sized elephant, if that would 
suit him. So " Beware when bright eyes 
glance " was selected. 

Cheesy is distinctly °“ scant of breath," 
which fact, combined with young Payne's 
experimenta at the piano, reduced the song 
to mere silliness, It opens with а bold 
“ Beware!” extended on several notes. 
Cheesy's intentions may have been good, 
but he evidently made & mistake with his 
breathing. because the word suddenly died 
away huskily almost as soon as it had begun, 
and the vocalist was kindly, but firmly, asked 
to withdraw before the end of the first verse, 
Jimmy suggesting that he'd better get his 
puncture mended. 

" What do you say," inquired Jimmy, 
after soothing down Cheesy and giving him 
a few words of advice as to altering his diet, 

to trying the professional style? Righto! 

‘ Master Haddock Castles, the wonderful 
human nightingale, will now appear.’ Come 
on, young 'un." 

The Haddock brought over a pile c songs 
varying from coon ditties to selections from 
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fear no foe ’’—which we considered would 
be inviting comment, as the Haddock was 
severely licked in a row with young Penstone 
only a few days previously. We decided at last 
n * What does little birdie вау?” and the 
vocalist agreed to play his own accompani- 
ment. So we sat down and held tight while 
the human nightingale gave us an object- 
lesson in the benefits of voice production. 
He played the introduction quite nicely, 
and then, opening his mouth wide and 
pushing out his lips to form an imitation of a 
trumpet's mouth, he burst forth. He really 
had а very nice voice, but the performance 
was all rather forced, and one could ‘ see 
the wheels go round" too clearly in the 
making of the various effects; but we liked 
him sufficiently to ask for more, and he 


turned on The Voice of the Syren,” * My 
Sweetheart when a Boy," and Tommy the 
Trumpeter.“ 


He was evidently going to be the chief 
item in the programme, for the next two or 
three youths were hopeless. Bannister, a 
raucous-voiced little scrub who might have 
given a rcalistic rendering of the Haddock's 
ditty, '" The Voice of the Syren,” chose 
instead I woo with witching wile,” and 
“Try to forget.” Jimmy stopped the first 
and told him to try a course of voice lozenges, 
and after he had got through the first verse 
of Try to forget," Jimmy promised that 
we'd all be good—and try hard—if he'd only 
leave us alone. 

At the end of a tiring evening we had 
picked out eight or ten possibles, and 


decided to fill the programme out with one or 
two other items, persuading Jimmy himself 


to appear. 


There was а good deal of disappointment 
in School House when it was realised that 
Jimmy and young Payne were the only 
members of the Shakespearian cast who were 


to reappear, but the Committee had by now 
acquired a reputation for their entertain- 
ments, and threepenny tickets went rapidly. 


The Quartette. 


the big oratorios, and Jimmy and I went 
through them together while the rest of the 
lads crowded round. 

“ The Enchantress " was passed over on 
the grounds that the Haddock ought not to 
know anything about such characters, while 
" Oh, dry those tears" was hardly con- 
sidered festive enough. “ Watch with me, 
love, to-night ” was placed among the im- 
possibles with The Enchantress ” and I 


The arrangements were comparatively 
simple, and at seven o'clock on the evening 
of the show Jimmy mounted a small plat- 
form and announced, amid cheers, that Mr. 
Payne. who had so distinguished himself 
as & Shakespearian clown recently, would 
тп the proceedings with а pianoforte 
solo 

Payne was very good. In turning over 
his music-at the end of the first page he 
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pulled it off the rest and had to improvise 
while a sympathetic member of the audience 
rushed to his assistance and placed it back 
again—upside down—but he got it right 
soon, and worked up to a big climax at the 
end, both his hands chasing one another up 
and down the keys at a furious rate, the 
audience following his progress with such 
renirks as The right hand’s winning.“ 
* Bick up with that left, old chap," “ It's 
the last lap,” and giving vent to a burst of 
enthusiasm when the solo came to an end. 

Then Whittaker Minor came on, and. 
holding notes of his words in a trembling 
hand, and looking round the audience for a 
friendly eve, bleated out timidly, Ever of 
thee I’m fondly dreaming." 

The audience were very kind, but the next 
type of song—a conventional comic ditty— 
was much morc to their liking, though half 
the point was lost by the nervousness of the 
singer, young Wood. It must be a horrible 
feeling to tackle & comic song vou're not 
certain of, and to see that the points at which 
the audience ought to roar are being received 
with embarrassed giggles or with pained 
silence. Wood, frankly, did not go,“ and 
after the second verse—as he stood there 
swinging his hands helplessly, and twisting 
his face into the expression which ought to 
have been considered funny, he looked 
pathetic and uncanny. 

He got a few appreciative claps as he 
disappeared, and then Haddock took the 
stage, gaining a most enthusiastic encore 
for Tommy the Trumpeter,” and giving 
** My mother bids me bind my hair." 

Vernon, of the Lower Second. next 
appeared and recited that old “ B.O.P.” 
classic, The Bishop and the Caterpillar.“ 
He also gave an encore, The Walrus and 
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the Carpenter.“ and then Jimmy's turn came. 
He hobbled forward, grasping а stick, 
wearing & country smock, and made up as 
а yokel, and gave Widdicombe Fair.“ the 
quaint old Devonshire story of Tom Pearce, 
his old grey mare, and his companions, who 
form the chorus of every verse. I suppose 
you know them, Bil! Brewer, Jan 
Stewer, Peter Gurney. Peter Davey, рап! 
Whiddon, Harry Hawke, Old Uncle Tom 
Cobley, and all.” 

This put the audience on very good terms 
with themselves, and they roared out the 
chorus most confidently towards the end of 
the song. Jimmy, of course, got a huge 
encore and obliged with another yokel song 
—one of Chevalier’s masterpieces, “ What 
vur do 'ee luv oi?!“ 

Matthews followed with “ Let my voice 
ring out," and ** Her bright smile haunts me 
still," but there was apparently something 
at the back of his throat which prevented 
his voice ringing as clearly as he wished, 
and the result made the audience smile— 
very broadly and rudely. I wonder if their 
smiles are haunting Matthews ? 

Denton, who has a rather nice alto voice. 
next sang a charming little сооп song. 
She ain't a bit like de other gals.“ and 
the first part of the show ended with an 
unaccompanied quartette, Cheesy Ches- 
worth, Haddock Castles, Denton, and Payne. 
They came on, with closed lips and obviously 
trying to remember a note—stood close to 
each other, and then, at a nudge from Had- 
dock. started off breezily to croon “ Hush 
thee, my baby." 

It was rather a quaint spectacle. Наа- 
dock throwing out his chest and turning on 
most of his voice- production tricks, and at the 
same time keeping his eyes. ears, and arms 

(To бе continued.) 
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(especially arms) busy, in his endeavours to 
secure an artistic performance by the others. 

On the left of the group Cheesy snorted 
and panted furiously to introduce both 
pathos and power into his rendering, every 
now and then being reminded—by the Had- 
dock's elbow—that he was either otf his note 
or а bar behind the rest. 

Payne, on the other side of Haddock, 
nervous, as usual, was much too thin and 
feeble to satisfy the expert, and the furious 
prods administered to remind Payne that 
more power was required, only resulted in 
an increase of nervousness. 

Denton, at the end of the group, could 
only be reached by the Haddock's dis- 
approving eye, and he avoided this by 
gazing rapturouslv at the ceiling, apparently 
lost to everything but the baby who was 
evidently up there waiting to be hushed to 
Sleep. 

The first verse of the Glee was not success- 
ful as a lullaby ; the start would have made 
any restless infant scream with terror, but 
the vocalists soon got into the spirit of the 
thing and were enthusiastically encored. 

After an interval for refreshment the show 
went merrily on until 9.30, when Jimmy 
announced that he had some Prep.“ to 
get through, and as he had already spotted 
a few of the audience who had arrears of 
“lines ” to work off, he suggested that the 
proceedings should be brought to a close. 
So, with a few groans from greedy persons 
who wanted more—promptly silenced by 
those who obviously considered that they 
had received a good threepennyworth, and 
might just as well do those impots—the 
concert closed, and the artists repaired to the 
Janitors room for light refreshments and 
mutual congratulations. 
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(1 ILES judged that it was approaching mid- 
Ts night as he drew near to the familiar 
farmhouse, with its spacious outhouses and 
trim ricks of hay and corn. Outside the 
enclosure of the yard stood an old stone 
building. which was only used occasionally 
for storing corn when the newer buildings 
could contain no more. It was in this that 
he decided to hide Quilter. since there was 
little danger of anyone entering it unless 
there was suspicion that some one were 
concealed there; and his father’s reputation 
for loyalty to the Parliament was likely to 
prevent any suspicion which might cause a 
search on the part of Captain Makepeace. 
As he approached the barn he dismounted, 
and, bidding Quilter remain on horseback, 
he led the horse by the bridle slowly and 
cautiously, keeping well within the shadow 
of the hedge. Reaching the barn, he halted, 
and Quilter slid down from the saddle. Then 
he drew open the crazy door as carefully 
as might be, but the rusty hinges creaked. 
rousing a slumbering cock, who straightway 
began to crow vociferously. 
ognising the danger, Giles pushed his 
companion into the barn, whispering to him 
hastily to climb the ladder to the loft and 
lie quietly there. Then he led the horse to 
the gate of the yard. As he opened it some 
half-dozen forms appeared to bar his pro- 
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gress, and one that was foremost demanded 
his business, catching the rein as he did so. 

The blood mounted quickly to Giles’s 
head. For the moment he forgot all thought 
of prudence. Catching the man who had 
seized his bridle rein by the throat, he flung 
him backward. The man, surprised by so 
unexpected a resistance, lost his balance 
and, stumbling over a stone, fell prone to the 
ground. With an angry cry he rose again 
quickly and confronted Giles. whilst the 
others closed in about them with menacing 
looks, since they were by no means well 
pleased at being roused from their rest. 
One of them laid his hand on Giles’s shoulder, 
but the young man flung him off. 

Rogues and robbers, what do ye here in 
my father's yard ? " he cried. “Give way 
there, so that I may stable my horse. Give 
way, I say, or must I ask your permission to 
enter my own house? 

“ Your own house ! " exclaimed the first 
man, sullenly rubbing an injured knee. 

“Tis my father's house. or was until you 
took possession of it," Giles answered. 
Make way there. so that I may stable my 
horse—and when next you come to an 
honest man's house I pray that you will have 
learned better manners." 

The troopers of the Parliament were little 
accustomed to such language, especially 


from a youth upon whose lip the first down 
of manhood was as yet scarcely perceptible. 
Besides, they were flushed with victory— 
ап overwhelming victory over the King's 
troops—and for the time all the world 
seemed at their feet. Was this beardless 
boy to flout them now and order them to 
give way—they who had hurled back in 
utter rout the flower of England's Cavaliers ? 
A chorus of hoarse laughter burst from 
angry tbroats as the crowd of troopers 
surged round Giles, barring any further 
progress. 

" Many an honest man begets a rascal,” 
exclaimed the man who had fallen, “ and 
were you a thousand times worthier of 
honour you should nof treat us thus. "Тіз 
not our custom to give way, but to make 
way, as you shall quickly learn. Ап honest 
man's son, good sooth; take him and throw 
him into the horse-pond, so that we may 
baptise him with а little discretion."' 

Half & dozen troopers threw themselves 
upon Giles, prepared to carry out their 
leader's orders, and being in truth not ill 
disposed to that business. Giles struck out 
lustily, but the arms that constrained him 
were strong, апа in a moment he found 
himself helplessly pinioned. Then, with his 
face downward, he was borne through the 
stable/ yard. towards the pond, the lighta 
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from the house flickering upon the dark 
faces about him. 

As he was carried past the kitchen door 
he made a desperate etfort to free himself, 
and, striking out with his feet, suddenly 
cauzht one of the men who held his legs full 
in the stomach. With a cry of pain the 
fellow relaxed his hold, leaving one of Giles's 
legs free. With this he kicked the other 
man sharply in the knee, so that the lower 
part of his body was for the moment free, 
his knees bumping on the ground. ‘The 
foremost men who carried him halted а 
moment, letting their burden fall upon the 
ground. when suddenly Giles wrenched 
himself free, and, springing up, struck one of 
them heavily behind the ear so that he fell 
like a log. 

But in such а conflict there was but one 
issue, unless help came, and this Giles 
recognised. As he sprang back to escape the 
clutch of the other man, he shouted '* Help!“ 
with all his might. Help!” he shouted 
again with all his strength, beating off his 
assailant. But, if the troopers were angry 
before, they were doubly angry now, and it 
would have gone ill with Giles if he had been 
left to their mercies. 

Scarcely however had his second cry been 
uttered when the door leading to the farm 
kitchen was thrown open, and from it issued 
in great haste Captain Makepeace and 
Sergeant Merton. For the moment they 
saw only a struggling mass of dark forms, 
then a prone figure in the midst of them. 

Captain Makepeace drew his sword and 
rushed in among them. 

“What is this ? he cried, “and whom 
have you here? 

Without answering the men drew back 
sullenly, none daring to answer their captain. 

“ Lift him up so that I may see his face," 
commanded Captain Makepeace sternly. 
* since if he be an enemy I should know it 
and not leave him to senseless churls.”’ 

The men lifted Giles up, his face covered 
with blood and mire. Then his father’s cyes 
fell upon his son's face sadly disfigured. А 
great cry burst from his lips. 

* Oh, "tis my son, and they have killed 
him!“ 

Lifting his staff aloft he sprang forward, 
forgetful of his wound, and, striking down 
the first trooper, he caught Giles in his 
arms. 

“ My son!” he exclaimed in a voice which 
made even Captain Makepeace's heart weak. 
My only son!—Is it for this that I have 
served my country? Is it for this that I gave 
vou hospitality ? Rogues and murderers, 
get ve gone, and may an old man’s curse go 
with you." 

The troopers drew back silent and abashed 
before the torrent of Reuben Merton’s wrath, 
whilst Captain Makepeace, waving them 
back, turned to Merton’s side and looked 
keenly into his son’s face. 

“ There is no death here," 
assuringly; let him rest a moment. 
senses will soon return.“ 

" Death!” exclaimed Reuben Merton. 
„What fear have I of death, whether for 
myself or for him ?—but to be murdered in 
his own home by а pack of rascals whom I 
have fed and lodged is a different matter. 
See to it, Captain Makepeace, that they meet 
with their deserts, since but for you they 
would not have entered my house were they 
ten times as many and a hundred times 
more valiant.” 

For the moment the situation seemed 
critieal, since the troopers were in no mood 
to listen to the abuse which Reuben Merton 
in his anger poured out upon them, notwith- 
standing that they owed him supper and the 
prospect of à night's lodging. But in their 
own judgment such patriots as they con- 
ferred an honour upon their host no less than 
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the benefit which they received. And 
besides, in spite of Merton’s boastful words, 
they were in a position to compel hospitality 
if it were refused to them. 

Captain Makepeace pushed the old man 
gently towards the house. 

Have а care," he whispered; for all 
our sakes have a care lest a greater evil 
befall and I be powerless to help you. The 
lad has been indiscreet, and men fresh from 
battle and victory are like to be impatient 
of а boy's saucy tongue.” 

Lifting Giles in his arms, like a child, he 
carried him into the house, leaving his men 
murmuring angrily in the yard. 
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But Giles, although stunned for the 
moment, had still plentv of life left in 
him, and when he recovered consciousness 
he was quickly aware of & very painful 
headache, which confused his thoughts some- 
what. Yet the urgent necessity of using his 
wits cleared his brain before long, although 
the pain still throbbed in his temples. 

Fortunately, his mother had retired to 
rest before his return, so that she had been 
spared the alarm, and as her bedchamber 
was remote from the kitchen and stables she 
had been undisturbed by the commotion. 

As soon as Captain Makepeace had assured 
himself that Giles's wounds were not likely 
to prove dangerous, he turned to his father. 

“ The lad has had his first taste of battle," 
he said with a smile, and he has come out 
of it none too ill, albeit he took more risks 
than was wise considering the present temper 
of my men. Now I will leave you for the 
moment to вее if all is quiet with them. ’ Tis 
well that Sergeant Merton bears & name 
above suspicion.” 

Reuben Merton did not answer. His eycs 
rested on his son's pale bloodstained face 
with an unwonted tenderness. He had given 
him life, and he was bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh. Other loyalties were 
incidental; they depended on causes that 
were external and mutable. But Nature's 
law was &bove them all; it was immutable, 
and the law of Nature worked strongly in 
Reuben Merton in this hour. 

He had given these men ready hospitality ; 
all his goods had been at their disposal; but 
they had abused his friendliness. Nay, they 
could not well have gone farther—they 
who preached the liberty of the individual 
against the tyranny of autocratic rule, and 
yet had entered а man's house, enjoyed his 
hospitality, and in return had all but slain 
his only child. It was not for such treatment 
as this that he had fought and bled on behalf 
of the Parliament; he had fought against 
oppression, and yet in the hour of victory 
he had been made one of the first victims of 
oppression at the hands.of men, many of 
whom had fought for material gain rather 
than in defence of right. Out upon them for 
& pack of insolent rascals ! 

His pride was hurt, his natural feelings 
outraged. At another time he would have 
questioned Giles, and questioned him closely, 
&s to his doings which had delayed his return 
so long. But now, such questioning would 
seem to be at the bidding of those to whom 
he acknowledged no obligation, no authority. 
If he had fought against the King, it was not 
to place meaner knaves in the place of the 
King's counsellors. From him they should 
receive no longer any willing help. Against 
Israel had the wrath of the Lord turned for 
a time, but not for always. So it might be 
again, and again might God turn to love 
them that He had chastened, and His anger 
be turned to pity. 

Had Captain Makepeace known what 
thoughts were passing in Reuben Merton's 


mind. he had not been so certain of his 
loyalty being above suspicion. He had 
himsclf hardly given a thought to Giles 
beyond pitying his father because he had a 
son who was a craven and had tled at the 
sight of armed men, and he the son of a 
soldier who, but for ill-luck. might now be 
high in the service of the Parliament. 

But after a short converse with his chief 
officer, Captain Makepeace returned to his 
friend's hospitable house thoughtful and 
perplexed. If what he had hcard was true, 
then Giles was not the timid yokel he had 
been led to believe, but a daring and ad- 
venturous youth. What reason, then, could 
his parents have in representing him as & 
timid and unwarlike person, scared to death 
at the sight of a sword ? If Sergeant Peace- 
of-God spoke truly, Giles M rton. so far 
from showing fear, had revealed a haughty 
impatience of his troopers’ pres: nce, and & 
desperate val»ur in the face of opposition. 
Had Reuben Merton himself been deceived 
in his son, or were both conspiring together 
to deceive him, the chief representative in 
the district of the Parliament ? 

The first was possible—nay. probable ; 
the second was next to impossible. He 
had known Reuben Merton for years, and 
had found him a straight, staunch man, 
without crookedness, and a zealot in all that 
affected the Parliament. His welcome, too, 
to himself and to his troopers had not been 
lacking in enthusiastic friendliness. 

As he returned to the parlour he paused 
on the threshold before the half-closed door, 
and listened a moment. 

Get you to your bed. lad," he heard the 
voice of Reuben say; if a hundred head 
of cattle stray. you shall not go abroad again 
this night. What is lost is lost, and maybe 
the Lord will requite us; but there is a time 
for all things, and now is the time for rest. 
Get you to your bed, lad, lest your mother 
wake and ask what is amiss.” 

Captain Makepeace pushed the door open 
gently, а little ashamed of his spying, 
especially since he had learned nothing 
thereby, and entered the room. 

* I hope the lad is recovered," he said, 
glancing at Giles's face, which had now 
recovered its accustomed colour, albeit the 
stains of blood were still apparent. "Twas 
а sad mischance, and had I known you had 
business abroad I would have warned my 
men to look for your coming; but, seeing 
that the country round about is ill-disposed 
to them, they looked for no friend's coming. 

Giles's face flushed. 

Sir,“ he answered, with some heat, I 
did but go about my business, thinking that 
I might return to my own home without let 
or hindrance when my business was accom- 
plished. When I did return I was set upon 
by a crowd of rascals, who demanded to 
know what I did in the place, and when I 
answered that I had returned to my father’s 
house they fell upon me, and because 1 
defended myself they would have thrown 
me into the pond. Of such treatment from 
an enemy I would make no complaint; but 
when such come as friends, and as friends 
claim hospitality, ’tis another matter. Must 
I beg for leave to enter my father’s house, 
because my father has fought for the Parlia- 
ment and because Captain Makepeace brings 
forty troopers with him to my father’s house 
to show how greatly he honours him?“ 

en Makepeace’s face flushed at the 
gibe. 

“ Twas, as I said, а sad mischance,” he 
answered; " but had you spoken them fair, 
they would have made way and given you 
entry.“ 

Giles shrugged his shoulders. 

" Sir," he exclaimed hotly, I am neither 
а soldier nor а courtier, but so much I will 
adventure to say, that for what I have а 


The 


right to do I will ask permission of none, 
whether he be Cavalier or Roundhcad. 
I follow my father’s business, herding cattle 
and tending sheep, and having but little 
concern beyond such things. I pray you 
leave me in peace, if only because my father 
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has fought for you and thereby made me 
what Jama country-bred yokel.”’ 

Reuben had listened with his head on his 
breast. When his son had finished he lifted 
his head. : 

Let us to bed, lad, ere the dawn come,“ 

(To be continued.) 
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he said. Come, Captain, to-night you will 
lie in the blue chamber, where the sun will 
catch you latest. The day will soon be upon 
us, and good luck goes farthest with them 
that go to bed earliest. Giles, light Captain 
Makepeace to his chamber." 
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THE LANTERN-BEARERS: 


A STORY OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


HE hail from the Aird was repeated 

& low, uncanny sound that came 

shivering across the water like the call of 

зоте unquiet spirit of the night. It was 

so inexpressibly weird that it set my teeth 

chattering and made me edge in nervously 
beside Charlie Billups. 

Don't you be feared, 
whispered. “It’s only a friend o’ 
Excellency that's signalin’ to us yonder.“ 

Ay. ay, sir.“ he said aloud, in response 
to an order from De Silva, hard-a-lee it is! 
Haul the mainsheet flat aft, Hot Stutf, can't 
ye. and ship the mast? That's the style. 
Now, bundle the sail round it and heel it 
under the after thwart. Right you are! 
Now, out wi' the sweeps and bear away for 
those lights, one-time ! ” 

Ho-talgee bent to the oars, and we pulled 
cautiously towards the headland. De Silva 
was in the bow, with his eyes fixed on the 
three red sparks of light; but presently he 
turned and motioned Hot Stuff to cease 
rowing. Then down he knelt in the bottom 
of the coble, opened his portmanteau, took 
out a small conch Shell, one end of which he 
applied to his lips, and blew thereon a long 
low blast. 

** Woo-a-woo-a-wo0-0-o ! "' 

Immediately the topmost of the three red 
lights was raised and waved from side to 
side. 

" Give way there!” said his Excellency 
іп a tense whisper. * Come amidships, 
boatswain, and bear a hand with the sweeps. 
Leave the helm to me." 

We slipped quietly inshore, skirting along 
the base of the Aird towards the mvsterious 
signal. I was all of a flutter. Often and 
often I had imagined myself (in day-dreams) 
as being up to the ears in some desperate 
tulzie; often and often I had dreamt of this 
thing that was to befall me, and that; how 
coolly I would carry myself (as became a 
McFoy) in such and such circumstances ; 
how I should always get the best of every 
collieshangie ; апа how I, Rorie Ronaleyn, 
was to be the boy that reeled off the fine 
speeches all through! Yet here I was, 
sitting with my wits in a whirl, feeling the 
most helpless little whipper-snapper of a 
booby going. What could I do, and how 
was I to do it ?—that was the question. 

The night was very still, and it was a 
startling thing to hear а curlew utter, far 
otf in the darkness, his weird melancholy 
whistle as he flew from опе ghostly bay to 
another. 

I was neck-deep in the “ jumps," I tell 
you frankly, when we hove abreast the 
three red lights and saw а dark, bulky figure 
standing on an out-jutting shelf of rock— 
а dark figure with two great ship's lanterns 
on cither side of it on the ground, and holding 
a third high above its head. 

De Silva hailed it. Quo vadis ? ” 

Amigo, answered a harsh, guttural 
voice. 


“ My dear Madame Fallas," said his 


sonny,” he 
his 
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. wild-eyed on his interlocutor. 


By WILLIAM A. BRYCE, 


Author of * The Reavers,” «tc. 


° CHAPTER XXI.—THE COAL-BLACK WOMAN. 


Excellency in English, leaning forward and 
addressing the lantern-bearer effusively, 
`* you are luckily met. Is all well?“ 

The same harsh voice answered, and there 
ensued a long, excited talk in a language 
that was incomprehensible to me. De Silva 
asked question after question with an eager- 
ness that showed how much was at stake ; 
whilst I crouched there in the coble, gazing 
Where had I 
heard those deep, grating tones before? 
Madame Fallas! "That was the name of the 
scoundrel woman-spy his Excellency had 
elected to purloin the valuable documents 
from Colonel Trodday. Was this a woman 
who bore the lantern? I peered closer at 
the dark shade. Yes, it was a woman; I 
could make out her skirt and blouse, but her 
head was tilted back and masked in dark- 
ness. Then suddenly, whilst speaking, she 
swung the lantern round so that the light 
beat full upon her face, and—I knew it! 
It was the coal-black woman / 

(How her teeth and the whites of her eyes 
gleamed in the lamp-light !) 

Soon I became conscious that my name 
was being mentioned. It kept cropping up 
every now and then in the jumble of incom- 
prehensible words that passed between the 
two; and, listening with keen attention, I 
heard it coupled at times with another name 
—** Mamselle Amele.”’ 

Presently De Silva ordered the boat to be 
fended right in alongside the out.jutting 
rock, which could be done with safety, as we 
were on the lee-side of the headland, where 
the swell was almost negligible. Then, 
sprightly as & bird despite her more than 
ordinary fatness, the woman-spy stepped 
aboard with the three lanterns, each of which 
she extinguished in turn; after which we 
pushed off & cable's length or so, and lay 
on our oars whilst Madame finished a long 
harangue she was having with De Silva. 
She seemed to be urging him to do some- 
thing, and kept gesticulating in an excited 
fashion towards Rudha Hunish. 

How I longed to know what she was 
saying! I assumed, of course, that she 
had been telling his Excellency about the 
despatch-box—describing, no doubt, the 
exact spot where she had dropped it over 
the side of the Triton. It was natural, 
therefore, for me to expect an immediate 
return to Fladdivore on the part of De Silva. 
This certainly seemed to be his first inten- 
tion; but he changed his mind as Madame 
Fallas went on speaking, and seemed to 
become possessed of a new thought. 

Hi there, boatswain!" he whispered, 
leaning forward and speaking rapidly. and 
you, Ho-talgee! Listen to my instructions. 
You are to row us westward round this 
point of land, to Rudha Hunish, which lies 
on the other side. A small steam yacht, 
Madame tells me, is anchored near the place. 
Who this yacht belongs to is no concern 
of ours. What I wish to impress upon vou 
both is this: I have a use for the vessel; 


I have urgent need of it. You understand ? 
I repeat: it is for us to gain possession of it 
with all the speed we may. There is only 
one person on board at the present moment, 
it seems—an old, decrepit watchman. We 
should have no difficulty whatever. Bend 
to your oars and row us alongside the vessel 
as quietly as possible. No noise, remember, 
аз you value your lives.” 

I gave a gasp. Capture my guardian’s 
Steam yacht! Seize the Triton /—so that 
was their intention! The hang-dog thieves ! 
Not if I could help it! I must do some- 
thing to put a spoke in their wheel—but 
what? Raise a howl? No, that wouldn't 
do: his Excellency would pistol me, as 
like as not, on the instant. Slip over the 
side and make a dash for it? No go; even 
if I contrived to get over the side, I'd be 
captured before I could swim a length. 
Then—how ? ” 

I was still cudgelling my brains as Billups 
and Hot Stuff got under way; and I had 
half made up my mind to drop over the 
gunwale and chance it, when De Silva laid 
his hand on my knee with а warning pressure 
which said as plainly as words, Move or 
make sound if you dare!“ 

Then I had an inspiration. Seated as I 
was, with my bare feet resting in the well 
of the Guillemot, the tips of my toes were in 
contact with the bilge-water plug i. e. the 
large wooden stopper which affords a ready 
means of running off water from the bilge 
of a boat when in "dry dock." Now, I 
could feel that this plug had not been secured 
with the proper amount of care. Suppose 
1 extracted it, and in the subsequent 
hullabaloo (whilst the sea came booming 
through the leak) made a dive for freedom ! 

It seemed a feasible plan enough, and I 
waited for a favourable moment to put it 
into execution. 

My heart beat quite a tattoo as we rowed 
round the Aird in the moonlight and came 
in sight of Rudba Hunish. A few lights 
were burning in the windows of the castle, 
but everything was hushed and silent as the 
grave. The hull of the Triton loomed up 
whitely in front, where she lay at anchor otf 
the quay. 

There was & strange feeling among us of 
unlawfulness and stealth, as if we were old- 
time pirates about to attack some unwary 
merchantman, or highwaymen wavlaying a 
fat alderman on a country road. Ho-tulgee, 
De Silva, and Madame spoke in whispers, for 
the night was so still that a voice raised but 
ordinarily would have reverberated among 
the cliffs which almost overhung us, multi- 
plied indefinitely. 

We bore down on our quarry at a rapid 
rate, and were soon within convenient 
swimming distance of the flat beach by the 
quay. Now was the moment for the carry- 
ing out of my design, 

With & prayer on my lips, I bent and 
reached for the plug. 

(Tu be continued.) 
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By М. P. DUNLOP, New South Wales. 


HE sun had disappeared behind the big 
heavily timbered range. The dark 
shadow thrown by the mountain made our 
track down the hillside anything but easy, 
as my mate, Sam Reynolds, and 1 forced 
our way through the thick scrub and tangled 
undergrowth. We had been out prospect. 
ing some ten miles from the small town- 
ship of Dilbah, and, as our stores had run 
out, we were tramping our way in for fresh 
supplies. 

Fortune had favoured us, for we had 
found gold—not in great quantities cer- 
tainly, but our claim looked good enough to 
make us anxious to keep the locality a secret, 
for the time being at any rate; for in those 
days, fifty years ago, police protection in 
Australia was not what it is now. Had the 
news leaked out that Blake and Reynolds 
had struck it," we would have had half the 
population of Dilbah dogging our heels on 
our return journey, and many of them were 
men we desired to keep clear of until we 
could get our hard-won gold safely into town 
and in charge of the weekly escort. 

As we stumbled along through the rough 
bush, for track there was none, I with my 
coat slung over my arm for comfort, my 
mate suddenly gripped my shirt sleeve. 

“ Listen! What's that! Revolver shots, 
eh ? " he said. 

We stood still and listened. but nothing 
unusual could be heard. so, after waiting а 
few minutes, we trudged off again. 

After walking for about half an hour 
without further interruption, Sam said : 

"I don't think I was mistaken about 
those shots. I'm certain it was the crack of 
a revolver I heard." 

„Oh, nonsense, Sam: you must have 
been dreaming. That little pot we left 
up at Blind Gully has made you nervous. 
Don't you worry, old man. You'll not 
meet а soul in this part of the range if 

ou : 

á Before I could finish my sentence five 
horsemen came suddenly into view on the 
fiat beneath us some three or four hundred 
yards away. In the dim half-light we could 
not make them out too distinctly, so we 
dropped to the ground and watched the 
riders come nearer and nearer. 

“ Troopers, Sam,” I whispered as I heard 
the clink of their accoutrements and made 
out vaguely the trim regulation uniform. 
What on earth are they doing out here? 

„Can't think," said Sam. Anyhow, 
keep quiet until they get out of sight. No 


use letting anyone know which way we 
came in." 

We kept under cover until the troopers 
had disappeared in the fast gathering dark- 
ness. 

For а time we kept on our tiresome way. 
In daylight this short cut of ours was bad 
enough, but in the dark it was many times 
worse. Logs. stumps, branches of trees and 
all sorts of obstructions seemed to be strewn 
in our path, and by this time neither of us 
were in the sweetest of tempers. 

Suddenly a strange and awful cry rang 
out upon the still air. We were both used 
to the strange noises of the bush, but this 
fairly startled us, and we stopped abruptly 
with shaking limbs and quickly beating 
hearts. Silence for a moment, then that 
awful cry rang out again, followed by а deep 
quavering moan. 

“ Mercy, Harry! What is it?" 
pered my mate hoarsely. 

I shook my head in silence, for I must 
confess that those horrible sounds had for 
thesmoment unnerved me, and І was speech- 
less. 

Listening intently, we heard a peculiar 
sound, like some one moaning, then a Coo- 
ee " in a faint weak voice. 

At the sound of the old familiar bush call, 
we regained our courage. 

Come on, Sam. Somebody’s hurt," I 
said, and I replied to the signal with all my 
force. The answer came again, and in a 
few minutes we came upon the cause of our 
fright. 

As we burst through the undergrowth 
close to the bank of a small creek, а strange 
and dreadful sight met our eyes. 

Stretched upon the ground in different 
attitudes lay four men—dead—and stripped 
of nearly all their clothing. A fifth man was 
sitting with his back against а tree, groaning 
pitifully. Like the others, his coat, trousers, 
and boots were gone. 

In an instant we were at his side. 

“ What’s happened? I said. 

* Bushrangers! he gasped. “ We were 
on——” 

His voice ended in a groan, his head fell 
forward on his chest, and he fainted clean 
away. Sam and I laid him gently on the 
ground and I forced a few drops of spirits 
from my flask through his clenched teeth. 
The fiery stuff did its work, and before long 
the poor fellow was able to tell us his story. 

He and his mates were mounted police 
(or troopers as they are generally called) 
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and were on their way to meet the night 
coach from Boyarra to Dilbah. There was 
a valuable freight of gold on board besides 
the mails, and they were to relieve the 
escort which would accompany the coach 
from Boyarra, having made arrangements 
to meet them at а place called “ The Gap," 
about cight miles away. He and his mates 
were then to escort the coach into Dilbah. 
Without the slightest warning they had been 
shot down in cold blood on the spot where 
we now stood. He had received a bullet in 
the thigh and another through the shoulder. 
and the fall from his horse had stunned him. 
His mates had evidently been killed on the 
pot. He knew no more until a few minutes 
before we had appeared. The bushrangers 
must have stripped their victims of their 
uniforms and ridden away without delay. 
The strange blood-curdling yells we had 
heard were the last dying screams of one 
of the troopers’ horses which had been mor- 
tally wounded. The other horses had 
disappeared. 

Listening to this astonishing story, told 
with many painful pauses, and with the only 
too vivid evidence of its truth lying around 
us, we were unable to grasp the full sig- 
nificance of the dreadful crime immediately. 

The trooper brought us to our senses as 
we knelt beside him trying to stop the flow 
of blood from his wounds. 

“The coach! Who can warn them * " 
he said excitedly. *'' Those scoundrels are 
going to take our place. They'll do it easily 
enough in the darkness with our uniforms. 
My brother is driving the coach too, and 
they'll murder him as soon as they get well 
away from the Gap.” 

Quickly I made up my mind. I knew 
the Gap well—nearly nine miles away for a 
horseman ; it could be reached in half that 
distance by a man on foot if he took a short 
cut across the range we had just scrambled 
down. 

“Г go. Sam.“ I said. You stay with 
this poor chap. Here's my flask"; and 
without heeding my mate's remonstrances 
I set off as fast as I could. 

The moon was now well up and I made 
fair progress; still, it was an awful climb. 
How many times I fell I can’t remember, 
but I know I was one mass of scratches and 
bruises and felt stiff and sore for days after. 

As I hurried on my way over that rough 
steep range I thought over the dastardly 
scheme of the bushrangers. It was cleverly 
planned. The road from Boyarra to the 
Gap passed through fairly clear country, 
where there would not be much chance 
of a successful ambush, whereas the part of 
the road from the Gap to Dilbah was rough 
and mountainous, and densely timbered. 
Why the ruffians had not stuck up " the 
escort after it had passed the Gap, instead 
of shooting the troopers, I could not under- 
stand, but doubtless they thought the bold 
plan of impersonating the relieving escort 
would be the most successful, knowing well 
that once the police had the coach in their 
charge they would be on the alert and would 
be sure to make a big fight if attacked. As 
it was, the poor fellows, riding carelessly 
through the bush on their way to the 
meeting-place, had been quite unprepared, 
and fell easy victims. 

My blood boiled as I thought of the scene 
I had just witnessed, and I determined to 
do all in my power to make the diabolical 
scheme miscarry. 

At last I reached the top of the range 
апа started on my way down the other side. 

I had to be careful now, for I was nearing 
the Gap and the bushrangers might be 
hidden anywhere. 

Making a long détour, l reached the 
apology for a road along which the coach 
would come. I was now on the Boyarra 

[side 
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side of the Gap, and, stooping down, I care- 
fully examined the soft ground, and was 
relieved to find no traces of the coach having 
passed. My great fear that I would be too 
late had been needless, and, feeling safe now, 
I started off at & jog trot, which was all my 
tired legs could muster. It seemed hours, 
although it could not have been more than 
twenty minutes, before 1 saw the twinkling 
lights of the coach in the distance. 

Swaying from side to side on the rough 
track the coach came towards me, the four 
horses travelling at a fast, even trot. Three 
dark figures rode on each side, and my heart 
bounded joyfully as I saw the gleam of the 
moonlight on their rifles and scabbards. 

I waited in a clear part of the road and 
stood with my arms high above my head. 

It was а ticklish position for me, for if 
any one of the escort happened to be 


said, Jump into the coach, Harry; you 
look knocked up—and here, take this and 
use it if necessary. I’ve got another.“ 

This ' was a revolver, which he took 
from his coat pocket. Then, turning 
quickly to his men, he gave his instruc- 
tions in & low tone. The troopers listened 
intently, and then at a sign from the In- 
spector, dropped back into their places at 
the sides of the coach. 

As the cumbersome old vehicle rumbled 
onwards towards the Gap my heart beat 
fast with excitement. 

Would the bushrangers treat this escort 
as they did the other poor fellows and shoot 
them at sight from behind cover, or would 
they try bluff ? " was my unspoken thought. 
I had never yet used firearms on а fellow- 
creature, but I was fully determined to do 
so this time should it be necessary. 
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astonished bushranger was staring at the 
shining muzzle of a revolver. А 

Hands up or I'll drop you!" was the 
curt order, and up went the hands, for there 
was no mistaking the look in the Inspector's 
eye. 

The Inspectors plans had worked to 
perfection. His men had followed his 
actions closelv, and had obeyed his instruc- 
tions to the letter, and as soon as he gave 
the signal the other four men in the trooper's 
uniforms were immediately covered by the 
rifles of the escort. 

As I sprang from the coach unable to 
bear the strain any longer, a strange and 
itself. There 
motionless on their horses, with levelled 
rifles, sat the troopers ; а few paces distant 
sat the trapped bushrangers with uplifted 
arms. For a second there was not a 


troubled with nerves that night I would 
probably be shot on sight. 

However, all went well. The driver 
caught sight of me first, and with a shout 
of warning nearly pulled his horses on their 
haunches. The troopers pulled up with 
rifles ready, whilst their leader ordered me 
to step forward. I obeyed, and to my relief 
found the officer in charge was Inspector 
Joyce, a personal friend of mine. He 
recognised me at once in spite of my dis- 
hevelled appearance, and without loss of 
time he was in possession of the story of 
the murder and the plot to rob the mail. 

His face, stern at any time, grew white 
and grim as he listened to my hurried story. 
His well-disciplined men sat silent on their 
horses, but one glance at their set faces was 
sufficient. The murderers would get no 
mercy from them. 

When I had finished my tale the Inspector 


„% Five horsemen came suddenly into view.” 


Soon we passed through the last of the 
trees and came to the open space just below 
the Gap. 

Peeping carefully from behind the leather 
blind over the window, I could see the forms 
of horsemen waiting for us quietly. 

It is bluff," I muttered to myself, as I 
sat there with every nerve tense with 
excitement. At last the coach stopped. 
One of the horsemen in the waiting group 
came forward a few paces to meet Inspector 
Joyce. 

Touching his cap with the brisk military 
salute he said : 

“ Relieving escort, sir! Here's my 
order —handing the Inspector a long 
official envelope. 

The Inspector calmly took the envelope 
and bent low in his saddle as if to examine 
the writing. Then suddenly, without the 
slightest. warning, his arm shat up and the 


sound. Then came the quick words of 
command. 

* Here, driver, help Blake to disarm these 
теп!” 

Quickly the driver and I did our work. 

" Now dismount!" This to the bush- 
rangers. Sullenly they obeyed. One more 
desperate or plucky than his mates made a 
sudden leap for liberty. 

Ah, would you!” said a trooper. А 
spurt of fire, a crack from his rifle, and the 
unfortunate wretch fell forward on his face, 
shot through the heart. 

After this there was no more resistance 
from the others, and in a few minutes they 
were securely tied and bundled into the 
coach. The dead man was left where he fell 
for the time being. 

Mounting one of the bushrangers' horses, 
I rode along with the escort until we came 


to the ene of the other dreadful tragedy. 
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Sam was still there, and his rugged old 
face fairly beamed when he saw me safe and 
sound. 

The wounded trooper was still alive, 
although very weak and evidently in great 
pain. A rough stretcher was made out of a 
couple of coats buttoned around two saplings, 
and on this rude ambulance we carried him 
into the township, where, after a long and 
painful illness, he ultimately recovered. 

Two of the troopers remained in charge 
of their murdered mates, and early next 
morning the latter were brought into the 
township amid a scene of great excitement. 
The poor fellows found their last resting- 
place on a little ridge just outside the town- 
ship, which spot had been set apart for a 
cemetery. 

Two of the captured men turned out to 
be well-known criminals with a long list of 
crimes recorded against them, and for whose 
capture, dead or alive, a large reward had 
been offered. The other two were not 
known to the lice, but the same fate 
befell them all, for justice, rough and ready, 
did not tarry in those days. 

As Sam and I had played a conspicuous 
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9 services for footballers are now 
quite common in some parts of the 
country. At these meetings a prominent 
part is taken by the players themselves. 
Arthur Bridgett, the well-known Sunderland 
forward, is a much-sought-after speaker for 
brotherhood services in the North of Eng- 
land. Colin Veitch and J. Lawrence, both of 
Newcastle United, are also often heard in 
churches. 

It is interesting to remember that many of 
our most famous clubs were founded in con. 
nection with places of worship; and that 
Lord Kinnaird is not only President of the 
Football Association, but also of the Young 
Men's Christian Association. 

Through the latter Association the South- 
ampton Club, commonly known as the 
Saints,“ was started in 1885. А few 
members of the Y.M.C.A. of St. Mary's, the 
parish church of Southampton, held a meet- 
ing, at which it was decided to form a club, 
to be called St. Mary's Football Club. "They 
bore that name until July of 1897, when the 
club was turned into a limited liability 
company. 

Queen's Park Rangers, ex-champions of 
the Southern League, made an equally 
humble start in the same year as Southamp- 
ton. А Scottish lad named Jack McDonald 
was an enthusiastic footballer, and he fired 
the schoolboys of Droop Street Board School, 
Queen's Park, w., with the same spirit. The 
Rev. Gordon Young was greatly interested 
in the youngsters, and formed an institute in 
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part in the capture and breaking up of this 
dangerous gang, a considerable share of the 
Government reward came to us, and it 
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proved very you ae qs, after all, our 
claim at Blind Gully did not pan out quite 


so well as we expected. 


ep 


Famous FooTBALL CLUBS GREW. 


By W. J. A. SISTERSON. 


connection with his church (St. Jude’s), and, 
making it their headquarters, they took the 
name of St. Jude’s Institute Football Club. 
On December 28, 1898, they changed to their 
present name. 

The famous Aston Villa Football Club owes 
its beginning to the energies of a band of 
young men who were associated with the 
Aston Villa Wesleyan Chapel, Lozells, on 
the Aston side of Birmingham. This was in 
1874, and they played most of their matches 
on Aston Park. 

Four years later the young members of 
the St. Domingo Congregational Church, 
Everton, thought, as they had a cricket club 
in the summer, that the time was ripe to start 
a football club in the winter, and they did. 
They dubbed the baby boy the St. Domingo 
Football Club, and when he was a year old 
christened him Everton. 

Very similar is the history of Birmingham, 
late Smal? Heath. A few young fellows of 
the Trinity Church, Bordesley, were members 
of a cricket club in connection with that 
place of worship. Anxious to keep together 
during the winter months as well as those of 
summer, it was decided, in 1875, to form 
a football club. Although the cricket club 
was named after their church, they sought a 
wider name for their footer club, and called 
it Small Heath Alliance. 

The Rev. W. M. Hall, then curate of the 
parish church, Burnley, presided over a 
meeting of Y.M.C.A. members in the. late 
Seventies. They decided to form a club, 
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and to call it the Rovers, the rules to be 
those of the Rugby code. However, in 188) 
they changed to the round ball and altered 
their name to Burnley. 

The Barnsley Club owes its origin to the 
Rev. T. T. Preedy, minister of St. Peter's 
Church, Barnsley, at the time. For his 
grand work in launching the club in a work- 
ing-class part of the town during 1887 he will 
be long remembered. 

Queen's Park, the pioneers of Association 
football in Scotland, began through the 
efforts of a X. M. C. A. so early as 1867. 
Many of the members desired to name the 
club the Glasgow Y.M.C.A., but the title 
Queen’s Park was thought to be handier. 

The Fulham Club was not founded in 
Fulham at all. It had its origin in the 
Sunday school of St. Andrew’s Church, West 
Kensington. In 1850, the year of its forma- 
tion, it was known as Fulham St. Andrew's. 

The Bolton Wanderers’ Club was also born 
in a Sunday school. The teachers and 
scholars of Christ Church Sunday school de- 
sired to indulge in outdoor recreation, and so 
the club was formed with the head teacher 
captain, and a weekly subscription, from each 
member, of one penny. At a meeting held 
on August 28, 1877, the following resolution 
was passed : 

That we alter the name of the club from 
Christ Church to Bolton Wanderers." 

Two years ago, the Rev. Е. B. Freshwater, 
of Bury, organised the first football team 
composed entirely of clergymen. 


How To BECOME AN OFFICER ON A LINER: 
THE WHITE STAR TRAINING SHIP MERSEY. 


ERE are few callings that appeal to the 
б ы romantic nature of a boy more than 
that of the sea. Provided he can secure a 
berth as junior officer in a vessel of a 


By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE. 


recognised line, the life has certainly much to 


commend it, while the prospects of advance- 
ment are by no means to be “ sneezed ” at. 
He has every chance of one day becoming 


captain of his own vessel, with a good salary 
and a pension in his old age. 

Hitherto the only way of reaching this 
desired gofl has been through the various 
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training ships which are under the control 
of the Board of Trade. Commendable as 
these schools are, it is nevertheless a fact that 
many boys do not altogether care to spend 
three or four years on these vessels. In the 
first place, they are invariably stationary 
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In the opinion of those best competent to 
judge—that is to say, of shipmasters and 
officers—there is no method of training to 
equal that which is obtained on a sea-going 
square-rigged ship. It matters not that 


the midshipman, after three or four years’ 


The White Star Training Ship“ Mersey.” 


ships: they never go to sea; and there is 
a world of difference between training on 
vessels of this kind and those that make 
trips over the ocean. Then, again, captains 
of liners always regard boys coming from 
these stationary instutions as mere pupils, 
with a lot more to learn and possessing 
little real knowledge of sea-craft. 

Now, however, this is all altered: at 
least, so far as the White Star Line is con- 
cerned. This well-known shipping company 
have decided to train officers and captains 
for their large liners in their own sea-going 
school. For this purpose they have pur- 
chased and fitted out the sailing vessel 
Mersey as an up-to-date training-ship for 


cadets. At present they are the only British | 


company that possesses its own training-shir. 
The reason for founding this school is because 
of the scarcity of efficient junior officers 
The cause of this scarcity is really not far to 
seek. The passing of the sailing ship has 
shattered, at one blow, both the oppor- 
tunities and the allurements of sea life аз 
they formerly presented themselves to the 
British youth. 'The continued diminution 
in the number of British-owned sailing ships 
has meant less scope for apprenticeship. and 
has resulted in à dearth of capable junior 
officers. 

Some time ago the P. and O. Company 
devised a scheme for obtaining cadets in con- 
junction with a term of training on the 
Worcester. Both the British India Company 
and the Royal Mail Company, to name two 
other important lines, have also their own 
special arrangements for obtaining young- 
sters to fill positions as junior officers on 
their vessels. But it was left to the White 
Star Line to take the bold step of buying a 
fine clipper ship for the special purpose of 
training cadets or midshipmen for the 
Atlantic liners. In securing the Mersey the 
White Star has certainly got the right sort 
of vessel for a sea-going school. Indeed 
from among the British sailing ships which 
have changed ownership during the past 
five years it is doubtful if a more suitable 
vessel could have been obtained. She is a 
steel ship of 1,829 tons gross register, 271 feet 
long, and was purchased at a cost of 7,000/. 


service, goes into steam. Оп the steamer, 
of course, he will have little or no use for his 
knowledge of masts and spars, of sail-drill, 
and of a hundred-and-one other branches 
of knowledge in which he has become pro- 
ficient. Тһе real value of sailing-ship 
training lie: in the fact that the cadet 
acquires а resourcefulness and a hardihood 
which are ever the essential qualifications of 
the mercantile marine officer. Оп a sailing 
ship. too, the powers of observation are 
quickened. The sailor has, in the language 
of the sea, to keep his weather eye 
lifting." The ship, may be, is sailing under 
practically full sail, and it is unceasingly 
necessary to keep а close watch on the 


difference in the world. The sailing ship is 
manceuvred entirely from the deck. Officers 
and men have to work the vessel, loosing and 
taking in sail as may be necessary, and ever 
watching for squalls. 
hurried call of All hands on deck," turns 
out in the middle of the watch to spend 
perhaps a busy half-hour in helping to furl 
a heavy sail, is acquiring а nerve and an 
adaptability that cannot fail to stand him 
in good stead when he becomes an officer on 
a passenger liner. It is such an one who 
will know how to handle men. and who may 
be relied upon to keep cool in the face of 
imminent danger. He has learned, quite 
involuntarily it may be, that in case of 
sudden calamity the ability to act first and 
think afterwards is of supreme importance. 


The lad who, to the 


| 


At the time we write, this up-to-date Sea 


school for officers and captains is in Austra- 
lian waters with fifty cadets on board, in 
addition to the commanding officer, doctor, 
and instructors. She is in every sense of the 
word a model institution for learning the art 
of sea-craft. She boasts а  schoolroom, 
lecture-room, a well-stocked library, and a 
surgery. 

The fifty youths destined to become future 
officers and captains on our large Atlantic 
liners are the sons of the fairly well-to-do 
classes. Every one of them is articled, the 
majority of them for four years. Those 
who have served on the Worcester, Conway, 
or similar training ship, will remain three 
years on the vessel. All the others will serve 
the full term of their apprenticeship—four 
years. They all, of course, pay for their 
education, the terms being 70/. for the first 
year, 60/. for the second, 40/. for the third. 
and 30/. for the fourth, or 200/. in all. In 
addition, each cadet has to provide himself 
with an outfit which costs about 25/., and also 
a set of nautical instruments and books. 
Boys are received as young as fourteen years, 
eighteen being the highest age, and this only 
applies to cadets who have already served in 
a recognised training ship. 

A description of life on this fine sea- 
going school will be of interest. The cadets 
are divided into three watches, under their 
officer of the watch and cadet officers, in such 
a manner that each watch shall have eight 
hours’ rest at night; and, in addition to 


Cadets’ Recreation Room on board the Mersey.” 


changes of weather. The coming of a squall, 
if not seen in time, may mean the stripping 
of the ship of her canvas wings, the loss of 
spars, and possibly still more serious disaster. 

Between the life of the sailing-ship sailor 
and the steamboat sailor there is all the 


keeping their four hours' watches on deck. 
have four hours in school or in nautical 
education daily. 

In the school the boys come under the 
command of the headmaster. This class is 
held from 9 A. u. to noon, and from 1 р.м. to 


N 


4 Р.м. 
grammar, composition, history, geography, 
arithmetic, 


nomy, 


The 


The studies here include English 


algebra, plain апа spherical 
trigonometry, navigation, nautical astro- 
compass deviation, meteorology, 
marine surveying, drawing, charts, ship con- 
struction, and one foreign language—French 
or German. 

More interesting still is to watch the cadets 


at work during their watches receiving in- 


commander апа his 
Out on the deck there we notice 


struction from the 
officers. 


a group being taught knotting and splicing 
of ropes, one of the first lessons the novice 
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engines, models being used by the lecturer. 
Then the doctor is bv no means idle. He 
instructs the boys in ambulance work, in- 
cluding first aid. The ship has a model 
surgery. There is a complete set of elaborate 
surgical instruments, every section of the 
outfit being of the most modern type. 

When the ship left Liverpool for Sydney the 
cadets had only just joined, and consequently 
had not reached that state of efficiency 
which would allow them to manage the ship 
themselves, hence a crew of ten able-bodied 
seamen were requisitioned. When the boys 


have acquired the necessary knowledge they 
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months an examination will be held on board 
and marks awarded according to the progress 
of the scholars. At the expiration of their 
apprenticeship the cadets will be eligible to 
pass the Board of Trade examination for 
Second Mates’ Certificate, and, on obtaining 
same, will be qualified and have preference 
for appointments as junior officers in the 
steamers of the White Star, Leyland, 
Dominion, and Atlantic Transport Lines. 
Naturally, the one aim of these youthful 
officers is to become a captain of a crack 
liner. It is the most coveted position in the 
whole mercantile marine. Such men receive 


Officers and Cadets on board the White Star Line's private Training Ship '' Mersey." 
LIE "TENANT CORNER, п.х.к., Commander, in centre; Managing Officers on right; Schoolmasters and Doctor on left, and Cadets 


has to acquire. Almost opposite, on the 
other side of the deck, another group is being 
initiated into the use of the hand and deep- 
sea leads and a patent sounding machine. 
On the bridge others are being taught the use 
of the sextant, how to make observations by 
the sun, and still others the art of signalling ; 
while down below, in a corner of the saloon, 
an instructor is explaining the rule of the 
road, how to recognise lighthouses, and 
giving information about tides. 

Several times à week, too, lectures are 
given in the lecture-room on the keeping of 
log-books, on the different qualities of coal, 
steam raising, and the rudiments of marine 


will work the vessel themselves, independent 
of any aid. The commander will appoint 
the necessary officers, and these, with their 
companions, will loose and take in sail as may 
be necessary, ever watching for squalls. This 
is ideal training. as it teaches the would-be 
captain courage, resourcefulness, and a calm 
confidence in himself. 

All the cadets are taught fire-drill and how 
to act in case of any calamity, such as 
wrecks, collision, or а panic among pas- 
sengers. In port they are taught swimming, 
boat-sailing, discharging, receiving, stowage, 
ventilation, care of cargo, surveying, moor- 
ing, and laying out anchors. Every three 


from 6001. to 1,200/. a year as salary, accord- 
ing to length of service and size and standing 
of their ship in the company's fleet, mix with 
the highest people of the land, and when they 
get old retire with a good pension. Cf 
course their responsibility is great. From 
the moment the vessel casts off her moorings 
until she arrives in port again, the captain is 
virtually king over a little community, and ia 
responsible to his company for the lives of 
the 3,000 passengers and crew he may have 
on board, and for the valuable cargo stored 
in the ship's hold, not to mention the vessel 
itself, which may have cost as much as 
1,000,000/. to build. 


А Bic THING Done By A Boy. 


os 


І DRAW а distinction between the words 

" big" and "great." Raphael did a 
great thing when he made himself famous by 
his paintings at sixteen, and so did Michael 


By A. B. COOPER. 


Angelo when he painted“ The Temptation 
of St. Anthony " at the age of fourteen. 
John Keats, оо. did a great thing when he 


wrote his Ode to Autumn "—a poem 


which Tennyson might have been proud to 
write at any time in his life—when he was 
sixteen, and surely Charles хи of Sweden 
did a great thing when, at the same age, he 
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led an army against Denmark, Poland, апа 
Russia, who had formed a league to dis- 
member his beloved country, and defeated 
them all in twelve weeks ! 

Yes, these, and feats like them, come under 
the category of great things. But I 
consider that Homan Walsh did a “ big” 
thing when he connected two vast conti- 
nents, as it were, with his kite-string. 
Homan Walsh was & boy who lived in New 


York State and within a mile or so of the. 


Niagara Rapids. Strangely enough, long 
before he was brought into national promi- 
nence he had won great fame in his village 
and neighbourhood as a kite-flver. He 
could fly his kite higher and farther and 
steadier than any other boy for miles round. 
Kite-flying seemed to be one of Homan 
Walsh's special gifts, and he practised it 
assiduously. I should think it was the iast 
thought in this American boy's mind that 
his kite-flying would ever be more than the 
amusement of his play-hours, and I am 
quite sure that he never dreamt that this 
simple accomplishment would connect his 
name with the Niagara River in the minds 
of his countrymen and, indeed, of all the 
English-speaking race, perhaps as long as the 
river should run. Yet so it happened. 

jverybody knows what a mighty chasm 
the Niagara Gorge is, but if it were only a 
gorge it might not have seemed to the 
people who were ever pushing westward to 
open up new lands such an insupcrable 
ob:tacle. But at the bottom of the gorge, 
at a depth of some two hundred feet or so, is 
the most terrific rapid known in the world. 
All the tortured waters of that mighty fall 
come racing down the narrow channel at 
headlong speed, so that if anvone were to 
have the misfortune to be caught in them 
the chance of escape would be but one in 
millions ! 

Up to the time when Homan Walsh flew 
his kite in the little village on the banks of 
the Niagara River, this district had been 
looked upon as quite а long way west. In 
these days of the development of Manitoba 
&nd the great North-West of the Dominion 
of Canada, not to speak of States like 
Oklahoma and Kansas, the district of 
Niagara is looked upon as very much to the 
eastward and in the very heart of civilisa- 
tion. Butin those days it was very different, 
and it is scarcely believable that the only 
communication between the States and 
'anada—for of course you know that the 
Niagara River forms the boundary between 
these two great English-speaking countries— 
was a little steam-boat which plied back- 
wards and forwards almost immediately 
beneath the Falls, in that smooth patch 
where the water, falling thunderously over 
the ledge, had not vet come to the surface 
again to form the boiling Rapids. 

But when Homan Walsh was a boy tho 
time had come when the tide of humanity 
flowing westward began to demand a 
better and more permanent means of com- 
munication between the States on the south 
and Canada on the north of the river. 
Surely, if a gossamer bridge could be hung 
across the Menai Straits, a similar bridge 
could be swung across the Rapids. 

But the task was not. nearly so easy then 
as it may appear to-day. The cantilever 
principle had not been thought of. and it 
was absolutely necessary first of all to es- 
tablish a communication between the two 
high banks on either side. How was it to be 
done? No boat could have lived for a 
minute in the waters below, and for miles 
up and down the stream from the point 
selected for the bridge the difficulty was 
equally great. How were the enginecrs to 
establish a communication, however slight ? 
At first they thought of firing a rocket, after 
the plan so largely used nowadays in con- 


nection with our coastguard and lifeboat 
services. But even in these days, when 
this plan has been greatly improved, it 
would be no easy task, for the distance from 
shore to shore is 800 ft. or thereabouts. 

I wonder what Homan Walsh, the kite- 
flying village boy thought when the great 
contractors who had undertaken to span the 
Rapids by a bridge actually came to him for 
help. I should think he must have been the 
proudest boy in America; yet he was 
evidently a very sensible, solid, painstaking 
sort of youth, and though he entered into 
the scheme proposed to him with great 
enthusiasm, his conduct shows that he 
was much more than a mere kite-flyer—he 
was & very thoughtful, scientific, resourceful 
boy. Of course, what the contractors 
wanted of young Walsh was that he should 
fly his kite across the gorge, allow it to fall, 
and thus form the first link between the 
States and Canada. 

The first thing the boy thought of was the 
way the wind blew. His experience taught 
him that the prevailing wind was & south- 
west one ; and, if you will look at your map of 
North America, you will find, as the River 
Niagara, which connects Lake Erie with 
Lake Ontario, flows almost due north, that 
to get advantage of а south-west wind young 
Walsh would have to cross to the Canadian 
side. 

He had to go two miles up the river before 
he could even get across, and then he walked 
back on the Canadian side to the spot where 
it had been decided to erect the bridge. He 
had brought his kite with him, of course—a 
fine large one, with & great length of string, 
which he had named, in honour of this great 
event in his bovhood, the Union. There 
was & strong south-west wind blowing, and 
it was & thoroughly favourable day for 
making the attempt, and very soon young 
Walsh had his kite flying far and high. I 
should think that never before, or since. has 
so much interest been taken in the flying of 
a boy's kite; people came from all the 
neighbourhood and, indeed, from much 
beyond, although communication was much 
slower sixty years ago than it is to-day. 
Nevertheless, quite a crowd collected on 
either bank, and the boy became quite a 
hero. But would he succeed ? That was 
the great question. 

lt proved а much easier task to fly the 
kite and to keep it up than to bring it down 
again. The boy had hoped that with the 
evening the wind would drop, and he could 
manage to prevail upon his kite to settle 
on the American shore. But no, the wind 
continued to blow pretty lustily, and with 
nightfall he recognised that he must either 
stick to his post or wind up his string and 
give up the attempt for the present. But 
young Walsh was not made of the stuff that 
gives up, and it became a sort of duel be- 
tween the persistence of the boy and the 
persistence of the wind. The longer this 
contest went on, the more interested did the 
crowd become, and they kept vigil with the 
kite-flyer, making huge bonfires to keep 
themselves warm. The waiting people on 
the American shore, seeing these watchfires, 
copied the Canadians’ example, and presently 
the surging Rapids danced and gleamed 
redly to the leaping flames of many bonfires. 

The boy could not see his kite. It was 
away somewhere in the darkness at the end 
of a thousand feet of string, wagging its tail 
and pulling hard at its string, but refusing to 
settle. The wind was too strong: midnight 
came, and the small hours, and yet the kite 
pulled. But presently the boy could feel 
that the pull had sensibly diminished. The 
wind was falling, and he knew that his kite 
was settling. But where would it settle ? 
That was the great question. It might 
easily fall into the boiling torrent below and 
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be carried away, rendering all his long watch 
useless. 

Then through the darkness of the early 
morning, and rising even above the roar of 
the torrent, there came across that eight 
hundred feet of gorge a sound of cheering. 
It was answered immediately by a great 
roar from the crowd which surrounded the 
kite-flyer, for it was the signal that the grea’ 
Niagara chasm, which for ages had formed 
such an insuperable obstacle," had been 
bridged at last, although by nothing mor 
substantial than a kite-string. There wa: 
certainly not & prouder boy in the world 
than Homan Walsh at that moment. 

But his triumph was short-lived. It was 
dark, and though he knew that his kite had 
settled on the other side of the chasm, he 
did not know how the string lay. Presently 
something began pullmg at it—and a very 
sharp and sudden tugging it was. What 
could be happening? It was something 
which he could scarcely have foreseen, for 
the very wind which had carried his kite to 
victory had also loosened the ice in Lake 
Erie, and big sharp-edged floes were at 
that moment whirling down the stream. 
Though he did not know at the time. one 
of these masses of ice had caught his sagging 
string, and the pull was caused by the string 
being carried downwards by this tremendous 
force. Presently, however, the boy felt the 
strain suddenly relax. 
eyes, for he knew that his string was broken, 
and the communication he had established 
was broken also. 

But his gallant attempt had made him 
hosts of good friends, and they comforted 
him by assuring him that what he had 
succeeded in doing once he would succeed in 
doing again. Yet, as the wind was no 
longer favourable for a fresh attempt, and 
as his kite was on the other side of the 
stream, young Walsh thought it best to 
return home and again await a favourable 
breeze, so with the daylight he was royally 
escorted to the ferry beneath the falls, only to 
find that the ice was dashing over the 
cataract in such masses that the ferry did 
not dare to make the crossing. This state 
of things continued for eight days, and it 


was only at the end of that time that he | 


reached his home once more. 


- 


Tears sprang to his 


He found his kite in good condition. , 


little the worse for its long flight, and he 
was soon ready to try again. "The next time 
he succeeded with but little difficulty, and in 
sight of a vast number of people the con 
nection between the cliffs was made which 
was the commencement of the first great 
bridge across the Niagara Gorge, the pre 
cursor of all future communication. For 
many years now, indeed, the railway ha 
run across this gorge, and communication и 
as easy and simple as if the Rapids wer 
non-existent. 

But that is not the end of the story. 
Homan Walsh died in the city of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, on March 8, 1899. His country- 
men had not forgotten him, and his body và: 
taken to Niagara Falls for burial, all the war 
from his western home. The train which 
carried his body passed over the steel arch 
built on the site of the first suspension bridz? 
in America, which the kite-flyer's feat of hi 
boyhood had made possible. Little did he 
think when he was feeling the pulse of hi- 
kite-string in the darkness that he was build. 
ing a track across which his own body should 
be borne to its burial. But he had lived h! 
life—sixty years or so—and he had done h! 
work honourably and well. His name wil 
not be forgotten. 
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ELECTRIC (Taunton)— For electric novelties of all 


L. A. R. (Aberdeen).—If you take in the “ B. O. P.“ 
regularly in any form— weekly, monthly, or annually 
ou are quite entitled to enter the competitions. 


BoOUT.— We are informed by one of our readers that 
The Brooks Manufacturing Company, Saginaw, 
Michigan, U.S.A., make a specialty of working 
drawings for all classes of boats, and with the 
drawings give photographs of the boat in various 
stages of building, besides full instructions how to 
build her. The patterns are full-sized and printed 
on tough paper. From such plans, which cost a 
guinea, our correspondent has built a 14 ft. dinghy. 


PHOTOGRAPHY (Leyton).— You cannot do better than 
obtain a copy of the “ Wellcome Photographic 
Exposure Record and Diary for 1910. It is packed 
with valuable information, and coste only one 
0 It may be obtained at the railway book- 


L. WILKINSON.— The 
coin is an ordinary 
farthing of the sort 
current before the 
introduction of the 
bronze coinage. It 
is still a legal 
tender. 


E. H. (Bow).—Pro- 
bably you wish for 
the ''Alliance of 
Honour," with an 
address at 118 City 
Road,E.C. Accord- 
ing to the current 
report the Alliance 
now has а total 
membership of 
nearly 13,000, and 
there are 487 local 
branches con- 
nected with it. It 
seeks to promote 
purity of thought 
and life amongst 
boys and young 
men. 


GROWN UP. — We 
would advise chil- 
dren to put their 
money into the 
Post Office Savings 
Bank, even if the 
other concern be 
guaranteed by the 
society you men- 
tion, which it pro- 
bably is not. 


P. E. T.—Such cabi- 
nets, ready for 
use, are sold by 
Watkins & Don- 
caster, and most of 
the natural-history 
dealers. 


J. С. Н. DAIRD.— 
1. The cure depends 
on the cause. 2. A 
list of the identifi- 
cation marks of 
motor cars is given 
in Whitaker's Al- 
manack. 


Curious (C. B.).— 
Too тапу rub- 
bings. We cannot 
undertake to name 
whole collections. 
None of tlie coins 
are worth much 
more than their 
face value, and you 
can tell what that 
is by their size. 


Н. F. S. (Trowbridge).—We have given many practical 


illustrated articles from time to time on poultry 
keeping, and shall doubtless in due course return to 
the subject again. Try at your Public Library to 
consult the *'']llustrated Poultry Record," pub- 
lished at sixpence per month, and now in its second 
volume (the third number of the volume was issued 
in December). It goes pretty fully into the matters 
about which you inquire. 


H. A. D.— The most uesful book is Scholl'a ** Phraseo- 


logical Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence,” 
two volumes, published by C. Scholl, 50 South Castle 
Street, Liverpool. It is not cheap, but it will enable 
vou to write and read any letter in any of the 
languages you mention. 


Н. Н. (Dunstable).—The B.S.A. Air Rifle is manu- 


factured by the Birmingham Small Arms Company, 
who have agents in most towns of any size. 
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kinds you could hardly do better than write to 
Е. Darton & Co., 142 St. John Street, London, 
E.C., for a copy of their new list. 


A SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD READER (Middlesbro’). —The 


sketches you mention are sent in“ on approval“ 
in the usual way, accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelope for return if rejected. You are 
quite at liberty to submit your sketches, if strictly 
original, in the same way. 


H. E. P. (Ottawa).—Delighted to receive your letter. 
Hypo (Nottingham).—Y es, provided name and address 


of competitor are given on everything submitted. 


A. J. M. (Maitland Park).—1. Thank you for your 


cheery letter as to your boys’ club, 2. The outdoor 
speaking in itself ought to.strengthen your voice. 
The art of speaking in the open air so as to be easily 
heard is to take your stand so that the wind is 
blowing from you towards your audience, as this 
helps to carry the sound. Then, too, don't bend the 
head and speak to those just in front, but stand 
well up and address the outskirts of the crowd. 
Choose a natural key to speak in, and avoid over- 
strain, otherwise outdoor work has a tendency to 
render the voice raucous. 


WOULD-BE EMIGRANT (Buxton).— Here are the latest 


ollicial regulations: “ Emizrants going out to Cape 
Colony under agreement of service are met at 
the port of landing by the employer or his agent. 
For emigrants goinz out on their own responsibility 
no Government arrangements are made. Emigrants 
having friends in the € olony will do well to communi- 
cate with them beforehand. Young men wishing to 
learn farming under colonial farmers should apply 
to the Under-Secretary for Agriculture, Cape Town ; 
their names will be forwarded to such farmers as are 
prepared to take them for a year in return for board 
and lodging.“ 


- 


AMATRUR CoNJURER : “Now, ladies and gentlemen, 


before I do any of my celebrated tricks, you will see 
that I have nothing up my sleeve." 


» 


Jones has it! Muffed it ! 


e?» 


WELSH BOY HERO. 


AT Buckingham Palace, on December 13, the King 
bestowed a medal upon the lad, Thomas Lewis, for 
the heroism which he displayed on the occasion of the 
terrible disaster at Newport Docks in July. Volun- 
teers were wanted, it may be remembered, to help in 
the rescue of men pinned down by great beams in the 
collapsed trench. And there was no lack of volun- 
teers, but it was found that to rescue one man the aid 
of а slim boy who could slip through a very narrow 
gap in the tangle of timber would be required. Тош 
Lewis volunteered, and for two hours and a quarter, 
surrounded by all the horrors attendant upon such 
a dreadful disaster, worked furiously with hammer 
and chisel for the captive's life. Every moment there 
was the danger of some further collapse, the fear of 
shifting sand and rising tide. But for two and a 
quarter hours he worked steadfastly, bravely. Then 
the watchers above said he must come up because the 
sand was moving. The man he was compelled to 
leave himself laboured with a saw the boy had left him, 
and an hour later he worked his way out. He was the 
last man to come out alive. 
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WHEN WILLIE SWOTS. 
(By his Chum.) 


WHEN Willie swots—oh, what a bore! 
The fits come once a term, or more, 
And each one lasts about a week; 
And when he’s in one he will seek 
Out wisdom till his eyes are sore. 


He rises prompt, and stews from four; 

And teachers wonder what's in store, 

His bearing to them is so meek, 
When Willie swots. 


Football and cricket get the door, 

He vows he's given all pastimes o'er; 

You scarce can get the chap to speak 

Unless of Latin, Maths., or Greek. 

Oh! how I thirst to have his gore, 
When Willie swots. 


А. 8. 
e 
GREETINGS FROM DISTANT 
FRIENDS. 


MANY “ B.O.P.” readers in distant places, as well as 
in Great Britain, sent us Christmas and New Year's 
Greetings, all of which we most heartily reciprocate. 
God bless you, lads, wherever you may be! G. H., 
writing from Valparaiso, remarked: ''Just a few 
lines to say what a treat it is to have the B. O. P.“ 
out here, so full of healthy reading and good cheer. I 
was very fond of my ‘ B.O.P.' at home, but now I am 
in South America, how I do appreciate it ! ” 


wi" 


AN HEROIC DEED. 


FROM Bangalore, South India, a correspondent sends 
us an account of the death of a young British officer 
recently under circumstances which, he says, will 
appeal to all“ B.O.P." boys. Неге are the details: 


Captain Bernard Dawes, R.B., Officiating Chief 
Engineer of Mysore, was superintending the recon- 
struction of an anicut across the Cauvery River. The 
boat in which the party, consisting of Captain Dawes 
and six Indian coolies, were returning from their work 
capsized in the middle of the river, and all, with the 
exception of one coolie, reached the bank. Captain 
Dawes immediately swam back to the rescue of the 
coolie, who was drifting away with the strong current, 
and though he succeeded in saving the coolie, he 
himself was unfortunately caught in the rapids, was 
carried away, and drowned. His body was recovered 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
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AT THE SCHOOL MATCH. 


Well run! 


«9%» 


three days later at some distance away from the scene 
of the accident. ‘The age of the deceased was thirty- 


one. 
«ў 
A CLEVER RABBIT. 


К. N. writes to us from Burpham: “I am en- 
closing a photo of my pet rabbit (Lanny), which 
I thought might interest you. He has been brought 
up entirely according to the directions given in the 
monthly * Doings of the B.O.P.' He gained second 
prize at the Arundel 
Flower Show. He 
is an old English 
breed, and is a year 
old, his weight being 
ten*pounds. He has 
some remarkable 
ways for a rabbit. 
He will iump a fence 
three feet high with 
great ease; he can- 
not manage four 
feet yet, although 
he tries to do so. He 
will dance with you, 
or run after you ; if 
you sit down he will 
stand with his fore- 


paws upon your 

knee. He is most E n 
amusing. He has +506 و‎ 
тапу other funny Аг й: V Убе 
little ways too . CX 
numerous to write Vu 


сү +. 
ows "Ti 
about. | 
I am a girl, but 
I am devoted to 
animals. I have 
had also for 5} years 
the charge of an- 


little boy). It is a 
white Russian, and 
its weight 63 lb. 
He was not shown 
until last year, but 
although he was во 
old he gained third 
prize, and third 
again this year. He 
also is a ‘ B.O.P.’ 
rabbit. 

The rabbits 
have never had a 
disease of any kind. 
I always attend to 
them myself. They 
have never known 
what it would be to 
go without one of 
their three meals a 
day, or to have a 
dirty nasty-smelling 
bed, or to be shut 
in day after day 
without a scamper ~ 
in the open air. I 
should like to tell 
all the ‘ B.O.P.’ 
boy and girl rabbit 
fanciers that if they 
wish forsuccess with 
their pets, they 
cannot do better 
than attend to all 
Dr. Gordon Stables 
во kindly advises 
them to do in his 
'Doings' in the 
LI B. O. P.“ LII 
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My COLD 


BATH? S'POSE€ | MUST HAVE IT AS THE 
B. O ORDERS IT." 


Goal! 


Shoot, man! 


e?» | 


WHAT SHALL I BE? 


THIS question is not always an easy one to answer, 
even for well-educated boys leaving publie schools. 
In consequence a ''Future Career Association " has 
been formed, and tested for some time now, with 
offices at 39 Victoria Street, Westminster, and directed 
by Mr. Henry C. Devine. For the payment of a small 
fee, xpert advice can there be obtained, and no charge 
is made for preliminary interviews to learn the aims and 
methods of the Association. Some of our readers, 
with their parents, may be glad to know of this. 
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In Action: a Winter Tale of the Priorhouse. 
By MAITLAND STEWART HERRIES. 


ROM time immemorial, or, at any rate, as far back as any 
fellow could remember—it was all the same to us—there 
had been feud between the Priorhouse and the lads of the 
fishing village up coast. 
Handed down from man to man, from seniors leaving for the 
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Alive with shoulders, heads, waving arms, and wildiy kicking legs.” 
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outside world to those who reigned in their 
stead, it had taken its place as one of the 
traditions of the place. And, to do them 
justice, the other side took the matter every 
whit as seriously: watching for opportunities, 
when fishing was slack, and, in due season, as 
occasion arose, suddenly making themselves 
felt. 

As there was more than a good half-mile 
between the school gates and the small 
harbour above which the fisher-cots were 
clustered, and we had our own particular 
haven close at hand, hostilities could hardly 
be a matter of every day. Indeed, whole 
weeks went off without our seeing one 
another. But the feud was smouldering 
quictly away all the time, and some fine day 
woul find us making things as hot as 
possible for the enemy —or they for us. So, 
whenever we had business over at Prior 
Staithes, or otherwise came into touch with 
the fellows in blue jerseys, something was 
likely to happen. 

In former days, when a Head of the grim 
old Berserk stamp reigned at the Prior- 
house, and the whole school was, so to speak. 
under martial law, matters were often carried 
to а serious pitch, and the feud ran high. 
Tales were handed down to us of sticks and 
broken heads, of regular, downright, man-to- 
man mills, and on more than one occasion 
of magistrates even, and the reading of the 
Riot Act. 

All this was, however, a thing of the 
past. Our vendetta was carried on in a 
manner befitting more peaceable days, and 
rarely went beyond the sort of thing that 
makes the present story. 

А whole long autumn term had dragged 
itself off with but two slight collisions with 
the Jerseys, who at that time were of course 
pretty closely engaged with their boats. A 

not of them, who had been upon the moor 
drying nets in the sun, were assailed and 
driven off by some of our people, in rather 
good style. 

On the other hand, the Upper Fourth had 
been caught napping, and had suffered for 
it. They were enjoying an afternoon dip 
down in the Haven, on a blazing hot halt, 
and in the middle of an extemporised polo- 
match became aware that a party of the 
enemy had ensconced themselves unostenta- 
tiously on the little strip of shingle, and were 
mounting guard over the heaps of clothes that 
were strewn about the hot pebbles. "There 
was no fear as to watches and so forth, the 
fisher-lads played the game fairly enough ; 
but they were armed with sca-weod stalks. 
If anybody does not know what dry seaweed 
stalks are like, he should have been with 
the unfortunate Fourth. 

The tea-bell was due in exactly thirteen 
minutes, and the enemy knew it, and waited 
patiently. Also the tide was too high to 
allow of retreat round the headlands that 
enclosed the Haven. 

The Fourth appeared, duly clothed, at the 
tca-table, on the stroke of time, but they were 
tingling with a fiery glow that was not all due 
to North Sea salt. They were also wrathy. 
The Jerseys, it was agreed, had scored that 
time! 

These two encounters, then, were all that 
stood for the feud during this uneventful 
autumn term, and on no more than this we 
broke up for Christmas, knowing that it 
would be strange indeed if the next went off 
во quictly. 

It was a year of late and exceptionally 
heavy winter, as it chanced, and when we 
came dribbling back from the holidays it 
was to find the old Priorhouse almost. buried 
in the drifts that & riotous nor'-easter had 
heaped about it. 

Day after day, for ncarly a week. there had 
been one storm of whirling blinding white- 

that filled the air. It was so all over the 
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north country ; one blanket, so to speak, 
had been piled on another, until the depth 
of drift was greater than anything we could 
remember. The fields were blotted out with 
snow. Аз for the school, on the coast side 
there was a smooth sheet that swept clean 
up to the eaves, and hardly а square yard 
of the old grey wall could be seen. 

The road from the station, blown clear 
enough in some of the more exposed places, 
was almost entirely blocked at the sharp 
turnings where the drifts had gathered. and 
those fellows who came first on the scene had 
some difficulty in making their way up to 
the school. 

And when we did get there the place 
showed up dismally enough after Christmas 
spent at home, for some of the form rooms 
were quite dark, and the dormitories on the 
scaward—and windward—side were in a 
State of spectral twilight that put all of us, 
more or less, in the condition of mind known 
as the blues. i: 

At first we did not feel it so much ; there 
was all the jolly noise and bustle of first 
day to occupy us. Fellows came pouring in 
from all quarters, and there was plenty of 
handshaking and yarning about the holidava, 
and there were hampers and boxes well filled 
with the spoils of the season. But telling 
yarns over and over again to the same 
fellows is like making so many brews out of 
the same spoonful of tea, and the holiday 
adventures soon fell quite flat. 

And hampers, however well stuffed, have 
an end, and it was no great time till there 
was low tide in our jam jars and the largest of 
pound-cakes had passed into its last quarter. 
Then we had to settle down, as best we might, 
to the hard facts of existence and Latin by 
dingy gaslight. 

I do not think the fellows at the Prior- 
house were of a particularly lugubrious cast 
of mind: rather the reverse; but as time 
wore steadily on and we had no greater 
expanding room than the space that the wind 
had swept clear before the Cloisters, and the 
narrow cutting that ran down the middle of 
the road outside, it has to be owned we got 
dull, 

And each day that passed made matters 
worse instead of better, for. so far from 
melting. and so raising the siege, the snow 
gained a couple of inches nearly every night, 
and we, cast on our own resources, began to 
understand what life under a blockade is 
like. and were hard put to it to pass our spare 
time away. A gallant attempt at cricket 
was made. But in the corridors it was pretty 
much like playing in a telescope. And out- 
side it was simply a matter of losing а ball 
every time a hit was made. Ко we had to 
abandon the attempt and fall back on 
rounders in the gym., and so forth. All 
we could do was to wait for а thaw to free 
us, and spend the meantime in oiling up 
skates and splicing battered hockey sticks 
in readiness for the first snap of frost that 
should come along and get the Tarn into 
condition. 

One day, however, the Fates intervened, 
and this dead-and.alive state of things came 
to а sudden end. It was Wednesday, a half, 
and after a morning of Ovid and numbed 
fingers and toes, we were assembled in & 
sort of disconsolate Pow-Wow round the big 
hall fire. 

The chimncy-picce in the hall was one of 
the remains of the old Benedictine days, and 
it belonged to a time when people had no 
notion of doing things by halves. 

Black oak benches ran far in on each side 
of the fire, which had almost a small chamber 
toitself ; and these, worn smooth and rounded 
by centuries of frieze gowns, were one of the 
privileges of the Sixth. ДА fair part of the 
fellows were thus actually huddled in the 
chimncy-place. 


Of late the authorities had been hacking 
down а number of old trees, and our fire was 
of logs that crackled and sputtered and sent 
out a great glow of heat. 

This was our place of conclave : our council 
fire; and on a stark winters day a better 
would be difficult to find. On this par- 
ticular occasion we were endeavouring to 
strike out new ways of keeping decently cheer- 
ful and whiling away our captivity. 

“Its awfully miserable in this place," 
came a piping voice from the outlying circle 
where the juniors had their quarters, “ and 
bounds are so beastly small." 

“ Get all the shovels in the place and call 
for volunteers and dig until they're larger," 
suggested Macinillan from his corner. And 
then somebody chimed in with a pun about 
minors and miners—which shows how bad 
things had become with us! 

“ It would take a long time," answered the 
dubious voice of the unseen fag. 

“ Oh no, not at all.“ went on Macmillan. 
“ Read up your Hall and Knight. It's all 
there, you know. If A can diz a field in 
twenty-seven days, and A and B can do the 
same together in i 

A laugh at the expense of the youngster 
finished the sentence. And then, in the 
middle of it, the hall door banged suddenly 
open. and, with a rush of cold air about him, 
somebody landed in front of the chimney- 
place. It was Chesterton, who was then 
captain. He was dripping wet from head 
to heel—all six foot of him plastered up 
with snow and steaming with hard running. 

“ Outside, all of you fellows,” he panted. 
Out with you! Off to the Cloisters as 
quick as you can cut. The louts are out— 
coming this way—up the road—the whole 
troop of them—T've had to sprint for it. 
You've four minutes. Hurry up!” 

There was small need to talk about hurry- 
ing. The tireplace was cleared as expedi- 
tiously as though a shell had landed down the 
chimney. Not a second was lost, for a 
downright bicker with the Jerseys was, of 
all things, what we necded. We had the 
dammed-up hcarded energy of weeks to put 
into the business. 

So every man of us made a rush for the 
Cloisters without more ado, where Chesterton 
was soon wringing the water from his clothes 
and shouting orders to the exuberant school. 

" Naylor, set half those juniors to work 
and have plenty of ammunition ready. 
Keep 'em at it: hard as they can go! The 
others are to stack faggots along here and 
here for a breastwork. There are heaps of 
them behind the shed yonder. Look alive, 
kids!“ 

Harper. you and your form make all the 
pills vou can and stack them in the shelter 
here for reserve. Good to fall back on if 
we're driven in, you know." 

Fifth Form line out behind the faggots 
there, and get things ready, for all you're 
worth. Buck up, Mac!” 

Everyone went for his particular share of 
the work as if the fortunes of the empire 
hung on the impending fight, and mar- 
vellously soon things began to take on a ship- 
shape look. 

The wall of heavy faggots fronting the 
gateway rose and extended until it made 
a really strong and effective shelter. Behind 
it. neat piles of the hardest possible pills 
accumulated under the hands of the Fifth, 
who were to have the honour of holding this 
position. 

On either flank, but a few paces to the fore, 
and stretching well out like wings, ran a line 
of the seniors, occupying similar rough-and- 
ready fortifications. 

Chesterton dodged here and there, lending 
a hand where it was needed, and giving the 
various divisions their. instructions. 

Save your fire, and let them do the 


The 


attacking," he shouted to the Fifth; “ sit 
tight and don’t throw shots away. Keep 
the kids at work behind there. A few more 
faggots at that end: it's not strong enough. 
So—now, eyes front!“ 

The time for preparation had been short 
enough, but we had made thoroughly good 
use of all there was, and before the first 
of the enemy made an appearance every 
man was in his place and ready for anything 
on two legs. Our attention was now 
focussed on the narrow passage in front of us 
—between the chapel and the gym.—by 
which the Jerseys would have to make their 
attack. 

We had not long to wait. A few of them, 
scouting in advance of the main body. came 
cautiously through the gateway and ad- 
vanced into the quadrangle to reconnoitre. 
Our long inaction had made us all more or 
less fidgety, and Chesterton had his work 
cut out to hold the juniors in hand. They 
were for peppering the first man as soon as 
he came within range. 

As far as we could sce, the Jerseys were 
somewhat taken aback to find us entrenched ; 
they had reckoned on taking us by surprise. 
When they had all straggled up the cutting 
of the road outside and collected in front of 
us, we saw that they numbered somewhere 
between thirty and forty, but they were 
strong and heavy compared with ourselves, 
and, as we knew, tough fellows in a scuffle. 

They wasted five good minutes in laying 
their heads together and deciding upon a 
plan of attack, during which our juniors 
turned out case-hardened snowballs like 
machines. 

“I say, what's become of McEwan ?” 
said somebody towards our rear. He was 
here a couple of minutes аро.” 

Ay. and Crossley, and Brooke ? ” chimed 
in another, looking about him. They 
were A 

Hold 
Major. 
wanted.“ 

I bet Chesterton has them up his sleeve 
somewhere or other," whispered my neigh- 
bour. I know old Chest ——" 

Look out, Fifth! sang out the captain, 
апа sure enough the enemy came briskly 
into the quad and formed up in very open 
order—as befits an attacking party. 

The main body of them started firing, 


your row," snapped Harper 
“'rhey'll be here when they're 


which at that distance could do us very little. 


harm, placed as we were; and under cover 
of this, а score or зо of their heavy weights 
attempted to rush our front barricade. 

Steady on!" shouted Mac at one end 
of his crouching line. * Steady ! Now then! 
Let em have it!“ 

It was & blunder on the part of the 
Jerseys. The charging party was met by 
а regular fusillade from behind the faggots, 
and the two flanking lines made a raking 
double cross-fire of the liveliest sort. No 
one could stand up in the face of such 
battering, and. blinded and bunged up with 
snow, they had to draw off and cut for it 
with heavy pills from the Cloisters coming 
dunt, dunt behind them. 

So far, so good; the first attack was a 
failure, and somebody struck up * Jonah." 
'T his was & ballad, shamelessly libellous from 
start to finish, about & fisher-lad who got 
into the clutches of & merman, and had 
experiences of a sensational nature. At 
what stage of the feud it was written—if it 
ever was written—and by whom, was un- 
known to us; but the school delighted 
in it. To the Jerscys it was the reddest of 
rags. 

So the fellows sang stanza after stanza to 
them as they prepared for their next move 
This long-distance tighting was plainly not to 
their taste, and they were bent on coming to 
close quarters. The give-and-take of a hot 
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mélée, where weight tells, was what they 
wanted. 


“The merman towed him to the Wash, 

And scrubbed him without mercy; 

He blubbed because it felt 80 new, 
For soup's a deadly poison to 

A Jersey—Jersey —Jersey !" 
chorussed the school, and at that & second 
attack was made, this time by twice as many 
as before. Again they were tlung back by 
concentrated plugging. But after that the 
whole crew of them made & sudden charge 
on our left flank, which was the weaker. and. 
hurling themselves upon it, in spite of all 
we could do, rushed the position by sheer 
weight. Our improvised breastwork was 
pulled to pieces and they retired trium- 
phantly, each man using his captured faggot 
as a cover from our fire. 

“ Neatly done!" said more than one of 
our fellows ruefullv, as we had to watch the 
enemy build & barricade for themselves in 
front of the passage which was their only line 
of retreat. Some of our men had to fall back 
on the Cloisters now, but Chesterton, rather 
to our surprise. did not seem to mind that 
in the least. Не chuckled grimly to himself. 

The enemy did not waste time now. 
Splitting into two parties. they worked round 
the walls of the quad. to right and left. 
and it was plain that they wanted to surround 
the more advanced position, and cut it off 
from the Cloisters. If that could be pulled 
off—woe to the Fifth ! 

This was Chesterton's opportunity. Out 
swung the Sixth and tackled the crew on the 
right: Mac and Harper flung themselves 
on the others. At first snow and ice whistled 
viciously in all directions. Crash—went a 
window overhead, and then another. The 
air got thick with missiles. "Then supplies 
ran out, and there was nothing for it but to 
fall to with sticks pulled out of the faggots 
—or anything clse that came to hand. 

This was rougher work, bruises began to 
show here and there, and one Fourth-former 
went down with a regular facer. But we 
had the best of it. Оп both flanks we drove 
the Jerseys back by numbers, until they 
broke and scattered. 

" Priorhouse!  Priorhouse! " yelled the 
school, and a volley flew from the Cloisters, 
by way of speeding the departing guests. 
With somewhat impaired wind we returned 
to Jonah ” : 


` “Гуе scoured the seas from east to west, 
And also vicey versey,’ 
But never found a rogue or cheat 
For rank dishonesty to beat 
A Jersey —Jersey —Jeraey !” 


So far we had really had nothing to do but 
sit tight and fling back their attempts at 
attack, and by this time a good many of our 
fellows wanted to take the offensive. Why 
not make a rush, in our turn, and drive them 
out of the quad.," was asked by one and 
another. Chesterton was hardly forcing the 
pace enough, considering our numbers. But 
the captain was in no hu He continued 
to march up and down the front of the 
Cloisters, staring placidly across at the 
mouth of the passage where the enemy were 
strengthening their barricade. What he 
was waiting for we did not know at that 
stage, but it was not for some little time 
that he made a move. 

Then suddenly he whistled, and, to our 
surprise, the Fifth, leaving their shelter, 
stole forward, cach man carrying an armful of 
pills. The Jerseys gave а yell of satisfaction. 
Now for business at close quarters ! 

There was, of course, no cover for our 
advance, so, lining out, the Fifth made 
directly for the breastwork of captured 
faggots. It was their turn now to face the 
odds of attacking an enemy in position. 
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Thick and fast about their ears sang a shower 
of hardened snow, impossible to dodge, but 
forward went the Fifth. 

Then they were within a yard or two of 
the Jersey's lines, and immediately began to 
plug in the pills which they had saved till 
now. Smack !—smack! they went at little 
more than arm's length range. 

“ Now then, Fourth!” sang out Chester- 
ton, compos-dly, and just as the Fifth, led 
by Macmillan, tlung themselves bodily on the 
stolen barrier, Harper s fellows came charg- 
ing across the quad. in support, with another 
hot volley for the defenders. 

Once more ammunition ran out : it alwavs 
does at such а time; and once more both 
sides caught up whatever lay to hand and 
went in, hammer and tongs, with it. 

A third division followed the Fourth, but 
by this time pills were of no good at all. 
The mouth of the passage between the 
chapel and the gym. was filled with а 
shouting mob that swayed backwards and 
forwards, in which it was hardly possible to 
distinguish one side from the other. It 
was very plain that the Jerseys were hard 
put to it to keep our fellows back. Strong 
and heavy as they were, they lacked the 
slippery quickness that comes of constant 
Rugger practice—for it was Rugger all over 
the place in those days—and when it comes 
to ashplants and hazel-switches, quickness is 
а great matter ! 

The fisher-lads mustered every available 
man for the holding of the barrier, and the 
sticks rose and fell with more and more 
vicious emphasis. 

Again Chesterton whistled shrilly, and 
then the rest of us, having armed ourselves 
with the best hazels in our faggots, threw 
ourselves into the turmoil. 

What a roaring there was, though there 
was scant breath to spare. Priorhouse ! 
Priorhouse!” yelled our fellows whenever 
the Jerseys gave back, and then forward 
they would come again, with great roaring 
cries of their own. It was immense ! 

The struggle was, by this time, becoming 
really hot. The Jerseys had their blood up, 
and so had we. А few cuts of a hazel- 
switch delivered impartially and lustily 
about one’s ears and shoulders is the sort 
of thing that nips the veriest slacker up to 
fighting pitch. 

Swish—swish—swish—sang those dried 
saplings as they whistled through the air, and 
thwack—thwack—thwack—they came on 
heads and guards, flesh and blood and 
faggots. Here and there they snapped 
across, and by way of saving time fists came 
into play. 

But although, once or twice, it seemed 
that the Jerseys were going to make us give 
back, the result of ten fierce minutes’ fighting 
was in our favour. Inch by inch we forced 
them doggedly back. Fellows who were in 
the thick of it had to fall out, now and again, 
for some of the fishers, at any rate, had room 
to use their strength ; two or perhaps three 
had been fairly felled, and cuts were not 
wanting. But amid all the din and the 
flickering of sticks, we gained on their barri- 
cade, and very quickly our men had worked 
their way round each end of it. Still, the 
enemy held at it tooth and nail, but not for 
very long. 

With that wall of faggots they had lost 
their grip on the position, and our advantage 
became visible. 

Inch by inch and foot by foot they were 
compelled to give way. and step by step we 
thrust them back along the passage. If we 
could only keep it up—another twenty or 
thirty feet and they would be backing out 
of the gate into the snow-heaps of the road. 
That was what we aimed at now. 

But while? the fighting at its keenest, this 
idea began to take shape in our heads, to our 
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great astonishment those very gates banged 
to and cut off the enemy's line of retreat. 


This was unexpected. Those of us who had: 


an eye to spare saw that it had been done 
from outside, and that the gates were held 
by ropes. Those of the Jerseys who were 
farthest to the rear were round in a moment, 
and three or four of them began to wrench 
at the massive fastenings. Their line of 
retreat they must have. But, for all their 
heaving and bracing, the ropes held taut 
outside, and it seemed that the enemy were 
fairly boxed up, and at bay. What next ? 

“ Priorhouse ! " yelled the school, pressing 
forward. Chesterton’s strategy was now 
beginning to show. The Jerseys, thrown 
into confusion by this unforeseen stroke, 
were uncertain for the moment what their 
next move should be. Some of them were 
for a headlong rush through us or past us or 
over us; some wrestled with the massive 
gates; some attempted to scramble over. 
They were disorganised altogether. The 
moment they stood there irresolute, Chester- 
ton clapped his fingers to his mouth and gave 
a loud cheerful whistle—for the third time. 

" Come back there, Harper," he yelled 
exeitedly, and hooking two others of the fore- 
most fellows by their collars, he jerked them 
backwards—just in time. 

For almost before the words were out of 
his mouth, there was a flashing downward 
storm of whiteness before our eyes, and 
plump ! came a great mass of snow about the 
ears of the Jerseys, that fairly bore a dozen 
of them to the ground. And before either 
of us had realised what was happening, a 
second avalanche, and a third, and a fourth, 
came slithering down from overhead ; whole 
loads of snow that blocked the narrow space 
of the passage and half-buried the nisle fade 
And all with bewildering suddenness. 

We were as utterly astonished for the 
moment as they, but Chesterton danced with 


triumph. 

" Go it, Crossley!” he yelled up— 
apparently to the clouds. Stick to it! 
Give ’em the whole lot, Mac! That’s the 
way! That's the way! Capital!” 


Down came more snow, banks of it, with 
a solemn thudding on the struggling enemy 
—and then we saw. 

Our missing half-dozen of Fifth-formers 
were stationed on the roofs, both of the 
chapel and the gymnasium, and with brooms 
or yard-poles or something were sending the 
accumulated snow of weeks hurtling down 
on the entrapped foe below them. 

Still it came; without mercy, without 
pause—lumbering and tumbling and slither- 
ing and shooting; wreaths and ridges and 
masses ; whole cart-loads of loosely packed, 
all-enveloping snow. The overwhelmed 
Jerseys had never a chance. 

Even if they had been ready for it—which 
they were not—it would have been impossible 
for them to escape from under the heavy 
downfall. Hemmed in as they were by the 
walls, the firmly jammed gates, and the 
Priorhouse in a body, they were helpless. 
And so the work went on. 

Before they could struggle free of one 
smothering avalanche, and get to their feet, 
а fresh consignment was upon them from 
overhead, where McEwan and Brooke and 
the others were doing their work whole- 
heartedly and without pause. 

It never seemed to occur to the stricken 
enemy to do the one sensible thing in the 
circumstances, which was to line up along 
each wall and take advantage of the over- 
hanging eaves. 

As it was, they dropped just where they 
stood, and a great part of them were 
positively buried—head and heels—before 
ever they knew what it was that had over- 
taken them. | 

How the school howled ! 


The men on the roofs toiled like Trojans, 
and the depth of snow in the blocked passage 
rose'steadily. In the middle it was by this 
time more than waist deep. 

There was no need for sticks now. The 
fierce intentness of the fight had given place 
to all-devouring laughter, and ashes and 
hazels dropped unheeded to the ground on 
all hands as the fellows rolled about in help- 
less merriment. 

With heavings and strugglings first one 
and then another of the discomfited enemy 
managed to break cover. Our improvised 
snow-bank was all alive with shoulders and 
heads and waving arms and wildly kicking 
legs. It was an amazing spectacle. Man 
after man rose choking and stamping—like 
so many Aphrodites from the foam, I was 
about to say, but, as a matter of fact, 
they were more like Newfoundland dogs 
shaking themselves after a sousing in the 
surf. And still, though they were delivered 
into our hand, the school could do nothing 
but lean against the walls and one another 
and roar themselves limp. Even those 
fellows who had come off worst in the fighting, 
with hot weals on their cheeks and blood 
showing on their crumpled collars, could not 
but laugh with the rest. 

It was, indeed, only when a couple of the 
fisher-lads, who had managed to win clear 
of the smother, were for swarming over the 
gate and beating the quickest possible retreat 
while there was nothing to hinder, that the 
school wakened up to a sense of its duties as 
victor. 

To let the vanquished enem 
that fashion would be a vio 
established laws of the game. 
attentions to be paid. 

Open the gate," shouted Chesterton to 
the unseen fellows out in the roadway, as soon 
as he could get the words out—and it took 
him a little while. **O—open the gate, 
Newbould ! " 

The ropes slackened on the word, the 
Jerseys trying to scramble over the gates 
were pushed back, and the heavy wooden 
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doors swung round as far as the piled-up snow 
in the passage permitted. 

Picking their way along the walls, some 
of the fellows reached the open space and 
stationed themselves in readiness for the 
culminating ceremonies. 

Væ victis! One by one the enemy were 
lugged out—by Fifth-formers, with tears 
of sheer happiness on their cheeks—and 
gripped by neck and heels. Then, with a 
vigorous double-swing and a heave they 
were sent rocketing out of the gateway, out 
into the road where the drifts lay deepest. 

At first sight this would appear to be—to 
say the least—superfluous, seeing that our 
victims were already bunged up, saturated 
with snow, wet through and through. But 
it was the established penalty of defeat, and 
in the history of the feud we had, most of us, 
at one time or another, had to go through it. 
If the day had gone against us it would 
assuredly have been our portion; so much 
was certain.“ 

So with ceremonious solemnity, the Jerseys 
to the last man were launched forth, and 
made v gc ai from our gateway in a 
series of wild parabole very diverting to 
behold. 5 

Then, that duty duly and fitly done, the 
school turned, and with one accord went for 
old Chesterton Chesterton who had planned 
and carried out the whole affair—to whose 
wily strategy we owed the vietory of the 
day. 

Every man who could get hold of him— 
or grab a handful of his clothes—swung him 
up, and bore him off in triumph across the 
quad., strewn with broken faggots, the 
remnants of our roughly handled barricades. 
back to the Cloisters, where five or six 
windows had gone to shivers—it was well 
for our venerable stained-glass that day that 
it was wired—and the grey walls were pocked 
and pitted with white. 

Ave! Chesterton! 
ton!" 

The old quad. fairly rang with the plaudits 
of the school. 


Good old Chester- 
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у Scout movement is t. Of course 

the young warriors, like other pioneers, 
have got to live through a lot of ай апа 

i sneering ; but they'll do that easily enough. 

It's mostly the people who don't trouble to 

think, and who only see just the obvious fun 

of the thing, who giggle; but when you go 

„into the question you can understand how 

good it is for kids; and I only wish we had a 

;, patrol or two here." 

д Jimmy took a book out of his pepe 

containing all sorts of official details, and 

., continued: See this little volume? Гуе 

been looking up the rules and reading about 

the whole biz, and it's made me as keen as 

„ mustard. You've no idea what a frightful 

, lot the average boy scout has to learn. For 

- a start, he must know how to imitate 

animals, so that if he ever wants to trap 
any for food he can do so. І don't suppose 
it's easy for beginners, but the boy who's 

, working for medals or badges as a first-class 

scout must be prepared, at a moment's 
notice, to turn on a decent farmyard imita- 
tion. If, for instance, he wants to snare 
a squirrel, he should be able to shin up a 
tree and make a noise like a nut, or, in 
rabbit-stalking, to crawl behind a hedge and 
bark like a turnip. 

2 Hut that’s nothing; scouts must be able 
to build boats and bivouacs, light fires, cook 
meals, signal by Morse and other codes, 

milk cows, track criminals, learn wood- 
craft, and heaps more brainy things. So you 

B сап see that there's a lot more in it than 

getting into khaki, carrying a broomstick, 
and tracking down nettles with your bare 
knees.“ i 

It isn't often that Jimmy Hankey gets 

; extremely keen, but, when he does, every- 
body in the immediate neighbourhood 

is infected. I could see that Jimmy's 


[ngos over the Boy Scout movement 


ES,” Jimmy said to me, “the Boy 


was going to have definite results, but I was 
h rdly prepared for the exciting behaviour of 
my fag Simpson a day or two after Jimmy's 
first conversation with me. 

I went into my study at midday to take 
back а book, and almost tripped over the 
joue body of my fag, who was wallowing 

1 ull length on the floor, staring intently at 
the sofa legs. Не got up hurriedly, assisted 
‚ by my boot, and I asked him how long it 
was since he had taken to licking the dust 
up from the carpet, instead of brushing it. 
e explained, with some confusion, that he 
| was practising tracking, for Hankey's Fight- 
ing uts, and that he had followed the 
spoor of a white slug whom he had every 
reason to believe was under my couch. 
Now, that was rather alarming, and had 
it been Summer weather I should have had 
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flours. 


suspicions of sunstroke; but the statement 
proved to be absolutely correct, for I lugged 
the dusty figure of young Brent out, and 
demanded an explanation. 

" Haven't you je of Hankey's Scouts?“ 
asked Simpson incredulously. “ He enrolled 
fifteen of us vesterday—he's awfully keen— 
and last night we had a fine time in the 
Common Room while he took our tanners— 
yes, it costs sixpence each to enrol—branded 
us, and gave us our names, with the secret 
sign of each patrol Brent was christened 
the White Slug. To-night we're going to 
enlist à few more, and have a war dance. 
Jimmy must have been busy not to tell 
you, and if you come along you'll see what 
sort of fun we've got before us. He meant 
to keep it quict until we were in full working 
order, but you'd have heard of us before 
lo " 


" And you'll hear of me, and feel,” I 
interrupted, “if I find you wearing out the 
surface of my carpet with your waistcoat 
buttons and stowing away your grubby 
friends under my couch! Get out, both of 
you, and tell Jimmy I'm coming in to-night 
to complain, and get compensation." 

During the afternoon I had a note from 
Jimmy, delivered by Master Simpson, which 
read as follows, the heading being written, 
but in imitation of type : 


“ HANKEY' S FIGHTING Scouts. 


Spooring, Tracking, Signalling, Stalking, 
Pioneering, Bivouacking, Patrolling, Path- 
finding, General Campaigning, and Farm- 
yard Imitating carried out with promptness 
and despatch. Scouts and Spoorers can be 
hired by the hour, day, or job. Terms, Cash. 


Headquarters, St. Anselm's. 
From Scoutmaster James Hankey. 


You are invited to attend the Scouts’ 
secret meeting in the Common Room to- 
night at seven o'clock. New members will 
be enrolled to complete three patrols. The 
Scouts will have their duties explained, 
practical illustrations being given. A Scouts’ 
war dance will also take place. 

The password, without which no one may 
enter, is Nohankee ! ’ 

* SCOUTMASTER HAWKEYE." 


I told Master Simpson, who confided to 
me that his scout-name was Grey Wolf, and 
that Jimmy had promised him promotion to 
the rank of patrol leader (presumably on 
account of his prowess as a White Slug 
tracker) that I should most certainly be 
present at his Backwoods entertainment, 
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EVENINGS 


CHAPTER IV.—HANKEY'S FIGHTING SCOUTS. 


and asked him how the programme was 
developing. 

„Well,“ he said, I think it'll be the most 
frightful beano. Some of the chaps who 
enrolled last night have been getting into 
trouble already. Bridges—the Mangy Mon- 
goose—came up to Hankey just before I 
left, and told him that he had nearly killed 
Greiffelmann " (our German master) “ on 
the stairs. It appears that Bridges was 
stalking on his tum,’ bleating like a conger- 
eel, so as to put Petrie, who was ahead of 
him, off the scent, when Greiffelmann came 
bustling out of the Lower Third class room 
at the top of the stairs. 

Bridges was only about a yard off him ; 
he tried to alter his course by slithering 
nearer to the banisters, but he was too late 
with his side-stroke, for old Greiff caught 
his foot in Bridges’ trousers and lost his 
balance; while one of Bridges’ feet shot 
away from behind, and he narrowly missed 
being squashed to death as Greiff fell on him. 
They both bumped down the stairs for a 
bit, till Greiff managed to grab a banister 
(it's a good job they're strong), and the two 
collected themselves, Greiff being helped to 
his feet by Petrie, who had been flattening 
himself against the wall higher up on the 
landing so that he should be mistaken for 
an almanack ! 

Of course Bridges was frightfully apolo- 
getic, and explained to Greiff. that he had 
been looking for something that he'd lost 
(he didn’t mention that he had been on the 
spoor of Petrie and was carefully hunting for 
hoof-marks), and old Greiff, after calling him 
a ‘glumsy awkvard lubber,’ hobbled away, 
rubbing his bruises. Coming back, they 
found Plumley (the Hairy-nosed Wombat) 
blazing the door of the Common Room 
as a sign to his patrol that he had passed. 
I expect there will be a fine old shindy when 
the Head hears about it, and that he'll do a 
bit of blazing on Plumley. 

" Just before they got to Jimmy's door 
they had to stop, as Petrie found a bit of 
dog biscuit. Of course it had been left by 
old Prid's terrier; but they were keen 
scouts, and that meant them both going 
down on their waistcoats and looking round 
the passage for tracks of bloodhounds. In 
this position they were found by Fairhurst 
of the Sixth, who wanted explanations. 
They gave excuses which Fairy didn't 
swallow, and they had to admit tiat they 
were trying a new game. He warned them to 
confine their kindergarten tricks to the play- 
ground, and then they got away to Jimmy. 

“I had a bit of fun, too, on leaving. 
Young Tomlin was along the passage, so I 
nés the secret signal we had arranged last 

ight, to announce th | enemy were 
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abroad—a whistle and two barks—and he 
dashed into the nearest cover like a fox. 
He was in the neighbourhood of the broom 
oupboard, and I knew that he must be in 
hiding there, so I crept along and peered in. 
He was crouching in the gloom, trying to 


response to my call to arms. I see before 
me enough material to make the three finest 
scout patrols in England, and to carry havoc 
into any invading army. Before we start 
to-night on the programme I have arranged 
I want to remind my troops that they have 


The first attempts were not very martial.“ 


look like Priddy's worn-out carpet beater, 
and I suddenly thought of a bright idea. 

“I called to an imaginary patrol outside 
and said, ‘No, the bushranger is not in 
sight; see here, Eagle Eye, this is only 
shadow!’ Then, taking а pin out of my 
coat, I stuck it in the fat part of Tomlin's 
leg, dropped & couple of brooms on him, and 
hopped out. D'you know, he didn't murmur / 
I'm going to report him for promotion. He'll 
be a second B.-P. !” 

It was really difficult not to get sym- 
pathetic and interested in the work when 
Hankey and Simpson the Illustrious were 
so keen, and the details made me very eager 
for the big meeting. 

At seven it took place. When I came 
along the passage I could see that there was 
a row in progress outside the door. One of 
the Lower School had demanded admission 
as his right, but he couldn’t give the pass- 
word and he wouldn’t produce his sixpence, 
so Fatty Felton, whom I found, to my 
amazement, assisting Jimmy as adjutant, 
was arguing with the infant and crowding 
him away from the door by sheer weight. 

" You've either got to become a scout or 
clear out, my lad," insisted Fatty. ‘* You 
couldn't invest sixpence in & better way. 
Everybody will join when once we get going, 
and unless you want to be the only boy in 
England who isn't an expert spoorer and 
tracker, you'd better shell out that 
tanner. Where's your patriotism ? 
Why, you're only half alive until 
you can semaphore, or tie a 
reef knot, or cook a meat kabob ! 
We're going to teach all that, and а 
bit more. Now then you'll join ? 
Good biz! Here's another tender- 
foot for the third patrol, Jimmy! 

The new recruit was bustled in, 
and received with wild delight and 
an impromptu war dance by his 
fellow-warriors, the door being 
shut and locked after I had passed 
the threshold. Scoutmaster Jimmy Hankey 
and Adjutant Fatty Felton then formed their 
forces up into three lines, where they stood 
at ease while Ji immy addressed them. 

" Fellow-scouts,” he began, it rewards 
me for all my labours to see such a splendid 


two ohief duties—to obey their officers and 
help their pals. When you join your corps 


you cease to become ' Timmins of the Lower 


Second ' or * Griggs of the Third Remove '— 
you are Brothers of the Backwoods, and you 
will each receive a suitable name. At our 
bivouacs or scout evenings I take the name 
of ‘Hawkeye,’ my adjutant forgets he is 
Fatty Felton, the famous actor, and changes 
into ‘Great Bear,’ your patrol leaders, 
Barker and Simpson, become ‘ Jackal’ and 
& Grey Wo M. , 9» 


Within the next two minutes I 


saw each of the eight boys in the 
three patrols—the “ Wolves,” the 
‘ Jackals,” and the Bears "—de- 
prived of his name and given 
such an alluring title as Hungry 
Elephant, Eagle, Mangy Mongoose, 


Hyena, Ferret, Hippopotamus, Skunk, 
Snipe, Toad, Lizard, Hairy Nose, or 
Wart Hog. Some of these romantic 
names had been created the previous 
evening, but they were de- 
tailed again for new mem- 
bers, who were also formed 
into line and instructed in 
the gentle art of saluting 


their officers. Тһе first 
attempts were not very 
martial, but Jimmy soon 


chaffed them into shape. 


After 
Branding the 
newly joined scout baring his right forearm 
and having the initials of his patrol and his 
own troop number printed on his skin in 


this, the thrilling ceremony of 


Tenderfeet took place, each 


indelible pencil by the patrol leader. Each 
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had to give his word of honour not to wash 
the spot unless compelled to by & master; 
and then he was taught the call of his patrol. 

It was worth waiting for to see Jimmy 
giving an idea to his men as to how they 
could imitate the voice of wolf, bear, or 
jackal. Не got rather wild with one or two 
of them. 

“ If you can't give a simple call of that 
kind," lio remarked, “ how are you going to 
mew like a cuttlefish or bleat like an oyster ' 
—the sort of thing you'll have to do if you're 
snaring whelks one of these days. You've 
evidently got a lot to learn before you'll 
ever know enough of woodcraft to track a 
haddock to its lair. You're all in the Tender. 
foot stage now, and you'll have to pass that 
sort of test, with honours, before you become 
first-class scouts.” 

Then he talked to them about the various 
scout-signs—chalked arrows, circles, and 
other devices to show brother-scouts where 
their comrades are; gave one or two 
elementary lessons in knot-tying, and dis 
cussed the great question of hiding when 
you're hunted. 

" You' ve got to learn to use your observa- 
tion," he said. To observe people it is 
not necessary to openly stare at them. Get 
through your work without being observed: 
walk behind them—you can often learn а 
good deal as to a person's character and 
intentions from a back view—-or creep up tc 
them. Make all possible use of cover; if 
you can slither along the floor disguised as 
а door-mat, do во; but it's worth while to 
remember that you 'should be careful in your 
choice of a background. If you're in black. 
don't stand against a dead-white wall; nor. 
if you're in flannels, should you lean against 
a tarred fence—specially if it's wet. If you 
do so you'll probably be observed, beside: 
ruining your togs. You'll have read tha: 
Red Indian scouts tie a wolf's skin on their 
backs and walk on all-fours, imitating a 
wolf's cry ; and that in Australia the native: 
stalk emus by putting an emu's skin over 
themselves and walking with 2 bent and 
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FIGHTING SCOOTS. 
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one hand held up to represent the birds 
head and neck. You can't do that sort c 
thing in school here—the Head wouldn't bê 
at all amused—but I’m now going to give 
the Wolf patrol an opportunity of showing 
theif intelligenee | by tracking down my 
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adjutant, who will have five minutes in 

which to lose himself, after which the patrol 

may get on his trail. If they can’t run him 
to earth in ten minutes, the other two 
D will have a chance to capture him. 
Vill you act as umpire, old chap ? " 

I expressed my willingness, and Fatty, 
after close inspection by the troop, made 
them a pathetic farewell. I held the watch, 
and at the end of five minutes the tracking 
of Fatty Felton commenced. "There was 
plenty of scope in school house for hiding, 
and various ways of discovering the hider, 
во that in my capacity of umpire, as I 
wanted to see all the moves of the game, I 
had to be very busy. 

The first. person I noticed was Tomlin, to 
whom it evidently occurred that Fatty might 
have gone hiding in his particular haunt— 
the broom cupboard. He trotted upstairs 
and, as I learned afterwards, seeing an open 
docr and no sign of Fatty within, closed the 
cupboard and locked it to definitely dispose 
of one possible hiding-place. Then he care- 
fully looked for Fatty’s hoofmarks or finger- 
prints along the upper landing, and after- 
wards proceeded to knock at all the study 
doors on the top floor. The owners who 
were within strongly objected to leaving off 
their work to discuss with a Lower School 
person the whereabouts of Fatty Felton, and 
the amateur sleuth-hound had to dodge 
books or boots when retiring from many of 
the dens. 

Meanwhile the other trackers were 
busy. One invaded Pridham’s private 
quarters and insisted on looking in every 
conceivable corner. Another scooted 


up to the dormitory to see if Fatty had 4 %; 
Garside, one of the £- 


gone to bed. 
voungest scouts, stood near the Common 
Коош door, thinking heavily. Не 
wanted to find Fatty by °“ deduction," in 
the Sherlock Holmes manner, and he stood 
knitting his brows and trying to remember 
whether Fatty had a mole on his face, if he 
wore his boots down at the heel, or slopped 
food down his waistcoat. He knew Fatty 
was not very energetic, but that fact would 
not help a school searcher greatly ; he had 
a dim recollection that half-smoked cigars 
and their ash were very useful as evidence, 
but Fatty did not tackle cigars. 

After this youth had given an idea as to 
his views and had Жок АА on his waistcoat 
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to listen for footprints, I went round to tell 
the searchers they had only three more 
minutes; and at the end of that time they 
all came dispiritedly back to headquarters ; 
while the Wolves and the Jackals tried in 
turn. They all failed, and Jimmy, to help 
them regain their lost spirits, suggested a 
war dance until such time as Fatty should 
turn up with details of his experiences. 

" Forget him for a bit and turn your 
attention to me. While you circle round me 
and cry your patrol cries I will perform the 


Fatty goes into Hiding. 


chief's war dance." In two or three minutes 
he had the patrols creeping round stealthily 
in a circle; then he hopped into the centre 
and crouched on his hands and knees, stalk- 
ing an imaginary enemy, singing meanwhile 
some gibberish which I understood to be the 
recognised war song of the scouts. Some 
actions which proved that he had met and 
killed his prey followed this, the patrols 
adding to the noise and excitement by weird 
shouts and yells which became deafening. 
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In the middle of the performance the door 
opened, and Carroll, one of the Sixth, 
entered. 

" [ don't know what this loathsome row 
means," he said, but it has to stop. You 
seem to be giving an imitation of a monkey- 
house, and it makes too much noise. It’s 
impossible to work with such a din going on, 
and you must drop it—or be reported to the 
Head. You kids have been kicking over 
the traces for weeks past, and the Head 
ought to know of it. I want to speak to you 
for a moment, Hankey.” 

Jimmy moved across, mopping his brow, 
and they went outside; while the rest of 
us, in a mutinous mood, awaited his return. 
He came back with a rather dejected face. 
The Sixth has got its back up. We must 
disband for to-night, you chaps,” he said. 
" We have been watched and overheard, and 
though, as Fairhurst said, a certain amount 
of licence is allowed the Junior Common 
Room, we've been getting steadily worse 
for the last two or three weeks. Гуе pro- 
mised we'll chuck it to-night, and when we 
resume next time there shall be a deal less 
row." 

The disappointment was great, but as 
good scouts they couldn't rebel against their 
leaders decision, and they proceeded to 
clear off in twos and threes. Then somebody 
wondered what had become of Fatty, and 
Jimmy, realising that our quarry ought to 
be dug out of his mysterious hiding and in- 
formed of the closing of the meeting, detailed 
three or four of the boys to look around 
again quietly while we waited in the Common 
Room to receive reports. 

One by one they came back, with failure 
again written across their faces. But at 
last we heard sounds of triumph, and young 
Tomlin trotted in with Fatty, the lost ad- 
jutant, looking exceedingly annoyed and very 
grubby. ‘ The silly little fool locked me 
in the broom cupboard,” he said, and I’ve 
been banging and covering myself with dust 
for the last hour. I was almost suffocated 
when the young owl came along to have 
another last peep in case he had over- 
looked me the first time ! 

“Tm fed up, and I'm not sorry we've 
had to stop this evening. Who's going to 
stand me a ginger beer to wash the refuse of 
the carpet sweeper out of my throat? 

( To be concluded.) 
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ILES took the candle in his hand and 
led the way to the blue chamber, 
which had been assigned to Captain Make- 
peace. Then, having ushered in his father's 
guest, he wished him  good-night, and 
descended the stair again. 

In the hall his father awaited him. He 
looked at Giles with a certain shy pride, but 
his words indicated nothing of the emotions 
of his heart. 

** See to the fastenings of the doors, lad," 
he said, “and then get you to your bed. 
We shall all sleep better when these troubles 
are past, but meanwhile 'tis better to be 
discreet and prudent. He who fights only 
with a chance of victory wins oftenest. 
Does your head still ache? 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE BLUE CHAMBER. 


** "Tis nothing," Giles answered. The new 
note of tenderness in his father's voice made 
him hesitate. Should he take his father 
into his confidence so far as Harry Quilter 
was concerned ? Already Reuben Merton 
had shown some sympathy for Quilter; 
would that sympathy extend so far as to 
induce him to join in conccaling Quilter, now 
a fugitive for his life ? 

Then it flashed across the mind of Giles 
that if his father were a party to the escape 
of Quilter, and he were discovered, an end 
would be made of his reputation as a staunch 
and unswerving adherent of the Parliament. 
Nay, even his life and the lives of all of them 
would be in danger. Аз it was, he alone 


was responsible, and, if need be, he could 


exonerate the others from blame in the 
matter by confessing his own share in it. 1f, 
in the meantime, any evil befell him, then 
Quilter must fend for himself as best he 
might. 

When he had seen to the fastening of the 
doors, he bade his father good-night and 
climbed the stair to his bedchamber. Не 
was tired enough, in all conscience, and the 
white soft bed beckoned invitingly. But, 
well as he had earned his rest, he dared not 
yet enjoy it. What he had to do must bo 
done quickly, if at all. 

He knelt down by his bedside and, burying 
his face in the cool linen, repeated his simple 
prayers, adding for the occasion a prayer 
that he might succeed in serving the King, 
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аз hc had determined, and that, if he failed, 
he might have courage to face death without 
blenching. 

Then he rose to his feet, and it scemed as 
if the throbbing pain had all but left his 
head. Opening the secret panel which con- 
ccaled his few cherished treasures, he took 
out the bunch of faded heather and thrust 
it into his bosom, as near his heart as might 
be. This should be his talisman and prove 
him a true and faithful knight as well. 

He turned to the window and looked out. 
The night was still cloudy, but at every 
moment the moon shone out brightly. In 
a little while it and the dawn would strive 
for the mastery. Before then must be done, 
if at all, what he had in his mind to do. 

He drew off his boots and went softly 
from his chamber down the stair. At the 
foot of the stair he stood a moment. All 
was silent, and all save himself, as he prayed, 
were wrapped in slumber. Creeping quickly 
along the passage, he came to the door of the 
blue chamber. The lock of the door was 
broken, and had been so for many years. 
Had it been otherwise, or had Captain Make- 
peace felt any suspicion in the house of his 
old companion-in-arms, then Giles's quest 
had been hopeless. 

But the door yielded to his soft touch, and 
within Giles heard the deep regular breath- 
ing of the sleeper. A sudden flood of shame 
crept over him, for an instant delaying his 
purpose. Captain Makepeace was his father's 
guest, and showed his confidence in his host 
and in those about him by lying unguarded 
in an unlocked chamber. Was it honour- 
able to betray so great a confidence ? 

But Giles’s indecision lasted but a moment. 
Great issues depended on the success of his 
scheme, and it was no time for making nice 
distinctions in matters of honour—he meant 
no personal violence on the sleeper—when 
the King’s life was in imminent peril and 
might be saved by the success of the plan 
which he had devised. 

Pushing the door a little farther, Giles 
peered into the chamber. A flicker of 
moonlight revealed the sleeper, his head 
resting on his right arm, as he had been 
accustonied to lie in camp or on the battle- 
field. 

His sword and scabbard lay near to his 
hand, against the bedpost, and on a table 
close by and within reach were a brace of 
heavy horse pistols. But beside the pistols 
was a small leathorn pocket-case, and Giles's 
heart leaped as he saw it. In his excitement 
he pushed the door a little wider and the 
hinges creaked faintly. He drew back in 
alarm and waited; but the sleeper still 
slumbered on, all the more profoundly, 
doubtless, because such comfort had long 
been strange to him and because he slept at 
last in the house of a friend. 

Again the moonlight streamed into the 
chamber, lighting it up as brightly as day- 
light. Giles withdrew into the shadow. his 
eyes still fixed on the leathern case. Then 
the light faded and the chamber grew dark 


ain. 

But the moonlight came so fitfully that 
Giles dared not approach the table, whereon 
lay the thing which he coveted, upright, lest 
the sleeper should open his eyes and detect 
him. 

So he fell upon his knees and, creeping on 
all-fours, came gradually nearer to the table. 
Again the moonlight streamed in through 
the window. The sleeper moved uneasily 
and muttered in his sleep. Giles lay pros- 
trate on the floor, his heart beating so loudly 
that he trembled lest it should wake the 
man who was now but a few paces from him. 
Not until the sleeper’s lips were again silent 
did he venture to move. If Captain Make- 

ce awoke, he was lost, even if he escaped 
is sword and pistols. Holding his breath, 


he drew himself along the floor to the table; 
then, raising himself slowly and cautiously, 
he stretched out his hand and clutched the 
leathern case. 

Again the sleeper moved uneasily and 
muttered incoherent words, as though in his 
dreams he was aware of the presence of an 
enemy. Giles waited until he was quiet 
again, and then crawled from the chamber 
as fast as he dared. Closing the door softly, 
he hastened up the stair to his own bed- 
chamber. | 

With trembling fingers he opened the case. 
It was old and worn and the edges were 
frayed. Out of it fell а number of letters, 
some old and faded, others newly written 
and fresh as of yesterday : the one of the 
dead wife, the others of the living daughter. 

With & lump in his throat, Giles put the 
letters back into the case. He had outraged 
the dead, he had betrayed the living, and 
all to no purpose. Of what value were a 
dead woman's pledges of love, a living 
woman's prayers, mingled with simple 
gossip, to him who sought for a means by 
which to extricate the King from his per- 
plexities ? 

But as he returned them carefully to their 
place his eye caught a short screed in strange 
handwriting, crumpled and travel-stained. 
His heart leaped with joy and triumph and 
all his former scruples were forgotten, for 
here at last he had found what he sought. 
Thrusting the precious paper into his breast, 
he buckled the case together again, and 
returned with it to the blue chamber. 

By this time the dawn was already 
beginning to break in the east : the chamber 
was no longer dark, but filled with a kind 
of greyish half-light. The risk of detection 
had been greatly increased during the last 
half-hour. He hesitated on the threshold, 
peering into the room. Then, recognising 
that every moment increased his risk of 
detection, he knelt down and crawled along 
the floor to the table. He had only time to 
place the case on the table where it had been, 
when the sleeper drew a deep breath and, 
yawning, sat up in bed. The light streamed 
on the floor between the window and the 
door, so that there was no possibility of 
escape without being seen. Giles lay 
palpitating behind the head of the great 
four-post bed. If Captain Makepeace drew 
the curtains, all was lost ; he was caught in 
a trap of his own devising and there was no 
escape. 

He thought of rising and making a dash 
for the pistols, but instantly perceived that 
they would avail him nothing. He might 
kill Captain Makepeace ; but if he did there 
was certain death for him and almost certain 
death for his father, since no one would 
believe that the father was innocent where 
the son had proved во guilty. It was plain 
that what little hope of escape was still left 
him—and it was slender enough—depended 
on his being able to avoid observation ; but 
if Captain Makepeace left his bed, discovery 
was inevitable. For the third time within 
twelve hours he was in imminent danger of 
his life, and this last was perhaps the most 
trying ordeal of them all. 

Every instant the light was growing 
brighter; soon the household would be 
stirring. In a little while, too, Rachel 
Penderell would be gathering mushrooms 
in the long meadow, and waiting for his 
message. He must do something. 

As long as Captain Makepeace was awake— 
and there was little likelihood of his going 
to sleep again with such business as he had 
before him—there was no chance of escape 
by the door. The only hope for Giles was 
in lying concealed until Captain Makepeace 
had left the room. 

Notwithstanding its broken lock, the blue 
chamber was also the guest chamber, and 
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the huge four-post bed was covered by a 
canopy, draped with heavy curtains, which 
at the head and sides of the bed reached to 
the floor. If Giles could crawl under the 
curtains without attracting Captain Make- 
peace's attention, he might lie hidden until 
thelatter wasgone. He was slight апа agile. 
and this much was in his favour, since & 
board in the floor, creaking under his weight, 
might betray him. Holding his breath, he 
began to crawl inch by inch towards the 
curtains, his mouth close to the polished 
floor lest his breathing should be heard. 
He had only а few feet to cover. but it 
scemed like а hundred miles. The bod 
shook and its occupant sat up, yawning. 

" Heigho!" he exclaimed, '''tis hard tc 
leave во comfortable а bed as 1 have not 
lain in this many a day.“ 

Giles drew himself desperately a few inchee 
nearer to the curtains, as Captain Makepeace 
sprang out on to the floor and, striding across 
the chamber, threw open the window and 
looked out. 

Giles lay still with a throbbing heart. If 
Captain Makepeace turned in his direction 
he could not fail to discover him, &nd he 
dared not move lest the old soldier's keen 
sense should be aware of the movement. 
With his arms resting on the window framo. 
Reuben Merton's guest looked for & few 
moments at the breaking dawn. 

A south wind and a cloudy sky—good 
for the hunter but bad for the quarry," 
he muttered. 

The wind, blowing in freshly from the 
open window, shut the door with а bang. 
Captain Makepeace started and turned round. 
and went quickly towards the door without a 
glance at the figure lying prone within a few 
feet of him. 

It was that accident which saved Giles, 
for, whilst Captain Makepeace examined the 
lock, Giles crept at last under cover of the 
bed hangings. 

With such locks as these 'tis well to be 
in the house of a friend," the old soldier 
remarked to himself when he had examined 
the door. The bolt was rusted in the lock 
and evidently had not been moved for years. 
This fact allayed апу suspicion which might 
have lurked in Captain Makepeace's mind, 
and, wondering that he had not observed 
the faulty lock on his first being shown into 
the chamber, he proceeded to dress himself 
with alacrity. 


(To be continued.) 
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А Correction. 

CHELSEA PENSIONER: “Yes, my lad. I've fought 
with tbe British Army in every corner of the globe, I 
have.” 

Tommy : The globe із a perfectly spherical body, 
therefore it has no corners." 
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THE LANTERN-BEARERS: 


A STORY OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


LAS and alack! this little scheme of mine 

to sink the coble came to naught. It 

was frustrated at the outset—nipped in the 
bud. 

“ Have а care ! ” hissed De Silva, with his 
breath hot on my face. and something chill 
and hard was screwed into the nape of my 
neck. 

I cringed, with a cold shiver running down 
my spine. If there’s one thing takes the 
“spunk " out of a fellow more than any 
other it’s the muzzle of a six-shooter tickling 
the short hairs at the back of his neck ! 

Flop-flop-Nlop went the by-going water. 
Billups and Ho-talgee were bending to their 
oars with might and main, but with such 
caution as to raise very little splash and next 
to no noise. 

It was a humiliating position for a Me Foy. 
as you may well imagine, to be seated thus 
like а stuck-dummy, head sunk down, and 
a menacing revolver behind. I go hot and 
cold when I think of it. I longed to turn 
round and knock the thing away, but 
couldn't bring myself to do it. I could only 
sit and sweat and fume. 

“ Belav all!" The order came from 
English Charlie in a guarded whisper. Next 
moment we "''scliifed " sides with the 
Triton, running in just under her counter. 

For quite a minute we lay there, listening 
breathlessly. Was anyone awake on board 
to resist a sudden attack ? It seemed not. 
So perfect was the silence, save for the 
natural ripple and plash of the water, that 
I could plainly hear the ticking of his 
Excellency’s gold watch, as he bent over me 
with his six-shooter at my head. 

But hist! What was that? A shuffling 
step was heard on the yacht’s deck above, 
and a tap, tap. tap. as of some one pacing 
up and down with the aid of a stick. 

Next came а thin cracked voice, piping 
out faintly : 


** For it's my delight, of a shiny night, 
In the season of the year.” 


It was the old decrepit watchman—the 
sole man on board. His name (which I 
afterwards learnt, and which deserves to be 
chronicled) was Tobias Lovibond. Ole Man 
Lovibond his shipmates called him. Не 
had been in the Navy in his voung days, and 
had served under Sir Edward Belcher during 
the Franklin (Polar) Relief Expedition of 
1825. He was now close on eighty years of 
age. He was bent like a pair of compasses 
over a couple of hawthorn sticks that propped 
him as he walked, and if you had jumped on 
his back (assuming his sticks would have 
sustained you) vou might have ridden him 
like а horse. Withered and shrunken he 
was, poor old man, like an autumn gourd ; 
his face was corrugated, scarred, expression- 
less ; and when you addressed a remark to 
him, unless you knelt for the purpose, he had 
to twist his face up, up. till you trembled 
for his neck ligaments—then he would stare 
fixedly at you, for all the world like an 
antique bronze. 

None the less. he was a most gallant old 
Jack Tar, honest as daylight, and a perfect 
jewel of a watchman. The Colonel had 
picked him up goodness knows where; but 
Ole Man Lovibond had lived at Upernivik, 
Reykiavik, St. Kilda, and all such out- 
landish places, and was well worth listening 
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CHAPTER XXII.— OLE MAN LOVIBOND. 


to when he got into what he called “ the 
reminuisance vein.” 

He had an inseparable companion in a big, 
half-wild, she dog that had spent the best 
part of its life drawing sledges in Greenland. 
This dog's name was Growler, and she was a 
growler and no mistake! She once took the 
scat out of my 

But what relation has that to our 
narrative? This habit of digression grows 
upon one, and I must really do my best to 
check it. 

%% For it's mv delivht, of à shiny night, 
In the season of the уеаг.'" 


That's what Ole Man Lovibond was 
croaking out as we lay listening under the 
Tritons counter. А 

De Silva motioned the coal-black woman 
abaft, and she came, silent as a weasel. 
Then, to my horror, he handed over the 
six-shooter and gave me into her charge, 
warning me with а look and а wave of his 
hand to sit still or take the consequences. 

" Follow me,  boatswain!—and you, 
Ho-talgee ! " 

His Excelle ney caught hold of a rope and 
scrambled up the yacht's smooth side with 
all the prehensile power of a spider-monkey. 
His myrmidons followed, obedient to his 
whispered command. 

The moon shone bright and full. flooding 
the whole scene with a zhostly radiance, and 
as the boarding party disappeared over the 
taff-rail, I sat as if glued to the seat, keenly 
alive to my surroundings, yet seeming cach 
second to wake up from a feverish dream 
with a startled sense of listening for I scarcely 
knew what. 

Oh, it was maddening, this: to have my 
guardian’s property stolen right under my 
nose, and to be able to do nothing! I 
glanced sideways at Madame Fallas. She 
had the revolver held steadily at my head, 
but she was looking upwards, away from me. 
It seemed just the opportunity I was looking 
for. Swift as lightning I turned, grabbing at 
her wrist. But I reckoned without my host. 
She was a very giantess for strength, and 
took no more account of me than you would 
of a child three years old. She simply flung 
one arm round me, and hugged me hke a 
baby. only so tightly that I thought my ribs 
would crack. Pll crush you to powder, 
chicken, if you try that game again,” she 
said, flashing her teeth at me. and I grew 
quiescent, with tears of impotent rage welling 
in my eyes. 

It was thus that I listened to the happen- 
ings on deck. 

There was a short interval of silence, 
broken suddenly by the cries of the watch- 
man; then some scuffling. and the sounds of 
a sharp. heady conflict. Despite his years 
and inlirmitics, Ole Man Lovibond seemed 
to be showing no end of fight." Indeed, 
as I have since learned, he made things hot 
for his assailants, lashing out right and left 
and loundering them soundly. But such a 
state of things could not last. He was 
overpowered in a comparatively short space 
of time, and—my blood boils as I write—I 
don't know who did it—whether De Silva, 
Hot Stuff, or Billups—but the truth is, the 
frail old man was scized by one of the three 
and hurled over the side ! 

What followed beggars description. I 


saw Lovibond strike the water, shouting 
" Growler! Growler!” as he went under: 
then I heard a perfect tornado of growls and 
barks on the deck above, and suddenly a 
great monster of a dog came bounding over 
the taff-rail and plunged in after the sinking | 
man, bearing him up with its teeth ana 
striking out for the quay. 

It was a most splendid bit of rescue work. 
Ever since I have entertained a vast respect 
for that dog, though she did take a slice out 
of my But that’s another story. 

This hullabaloo, of course, wakened up 
the folk at the Castle. Lights began to flit | 
about here and there, and people could be 
heard shouting to one another to know what , 
on earth the matter was. | 

" Up anchor and loose the mains le!” 
roared out Billups just then, and there was 
a wild hurry-scurry aboard the Triton to 
get under way. 

I heard the rattle of à windlass, and then 
the voice of Hot Stuff drawling out. Al! 
gone, the mains'le, and sheeted home.” | 

Next, in a breathless voice, Way up an 
loose the tops'le an’ stays'les—lively now !” 
and the same drawling tones replying. ** All 
gone, the tops'le an' stays les, and shceted 
home." 

Though but three all told, they must have 
got the vessel under way in record time. 

Meanwhile, another struggle had taker 
place between Madame Fallas and me. in 
which I received a severe drubbing, and had 
most of the breath knocked out of my body: 
after which I was chevied up a rope on to the 
yacht's deck, where I stood, half dazed with 
the shame of it, and hardly able to keep шу 
legs. 

I do not know if I was what you cal! 
afraid, but my heart beat like a bird's, апі 
there was that woman behind me with th 
revolver; and a dimness came before my 
eyes which I continually rubbed away, an: 
which continually returned. 

The Triton was shecring swiftly | 


giddily out of her anchorage, for there wa- 
more than а light air fanning above, and а! 
sail was set. De Silva was at the wheel. 
showing himself a very competent yacht: 
man, and we were slipping through the wate: 
at а good three knots, leaving each momen: 
the shouting and confusion of Rudha Hunisb 
farther behind. 

Presently, boom! came a sound lik 
thunder, rolling dully along the belt of froth 
in our wake, and reverberating loudly amon: 
the cliffs. 

It was one of the smooth-bore pieces of 
ordnance on the (Castle battlements which 
Colonel Trodday (beside himself with rage: 
had directed at us and fired with his own 
hand. 

He might have spared himself the troubl.. 
worthy man, for the shot sang uselessiy 
through the mainsail, and a few second: 
later we were safely round the Aird. beerie 
away with all speed back to Fladdivore. 


(To be continued.) 
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A CURIOUS AND Моѕт EXCITING ADVENTURE WITH A TIGER. 


1 story I am about to tell is perfectly 
true, though I am not giving the real 
names and the true locality of the adventure. 

The day had been exceedingly hot, hot 
even for the hot weather, and everyone felt 
tired and limp. with no energy and go, and 
with only one desire, and that to be left alone 
in absolute quietude. ‘Too tired to move 
about, too tired to talk, too tired even to 
sleep. 

Such were the feelings of my wife and I 
as we sat, after dinner, each in а long chair 
in the garden enjoying the cool refreshing 
evening breeze. "lhere was no attempt at 
conversation, only а word now and again 
uttered, and that in а languid sort of way, 
when suddenly we were brought back into 
life by the sound of quickly approaching 
carriage wheels. 

Torpor and boredom were banished in an 
instant. We sprang to our feet and began 
pulling our long chairs off the carriage drive, 
for we felt that in a minute or so the mysteri- 
ous visitor's carriage would come dashing 
round the corner of the bungalow on to the 
very spot where we were sitting. And not 
an instant too soon were our chairs cleared 
away : in fact, they had scarcely been n.oved 
when the carriage drew up under the porch 
and our visitor leaped cut in a very excited 
manner. 

He wasa short, delicate-locking man about 
five foot two inches, with dark hair, large 
eves, and a heavy black moustache, I вау, 
de Burton," he began, I could not drive 
past without running in to tell you. It's the 
strangest thing I ever heard. Do you know, 
as I was coming down the hill I had to pass 
through Nemowady. I saw a huge crowd of 
natives, all greatly excited and gesticulating 
wildly. "They inade signs for me to stop. 
So I pulled up and inquired into what was 
going on. Their head man came up to me 
and said that a tiger was shut up in one of 
their houses and asked me to bring some 
Sahibs out the next morning and shoot it.” 

Oh, so you want me to believe that, do 
уоп?” said J. You've mistaken both the 
month and the day. This is the middle of 
Мау and not the first of April." 

No. no, no.“ said my friend Tanby Sahib; 
“Pm not trying to make a fool's joke; 
bonour bright, it's a fact. The tiger’s there, 
safely bottled up. Will you come out early 
to-morrow morning with me to shoot it?“ 

I confess I was still somewhat incredulous, 
but my friend was so deadly in earnest that I 
at last was inclined to believe him. 

“ Tell me,” said I, ** how did the tiger get 
there? Was it by special invitation, or was 
he in a raiding mood ? ” 

e Well,” was the reply. “as far as I could 
make out (vou know, all thc natives were 
shouting and jabbering together, so it was 
very difficult to really understand them), 
some nen were just about to leave off work 
in the ficlds, when suddenly thev saw а huge 
tiger come bounding towards them. They 
shrieked and yelled, as only frightened 
natives can yell. It must have been а 
regular inferno of а noise, and it had the 
«lesired effect, for, instead of the tiger seizing 
and carrying off one of their number for his 
evening meal, the brute got frightened him- 

self, turned tail and made off in the direction 
of the village. The men followed as fast as 
they could, still yelling, and this so upset 

Master Stripes that on seeing an open door 
of a house, without waiting to knock and ask 
for permission to enter, he bounded in, 
through the house and into an enclosed yard 
beyond. The women were grinding at the 
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time. but they took a holiday for once at 
very short notice, for the instant they caught 
sight of the tiger they fled from the house and 
fortunately shut the door after them. ‘There 
was no other way out, so Stripes was safely 
trapped. and there he is now. ‘That's a fact. 
Now, will vou come out to-morrow early?!“ 

Of course I said I would. and as my bunga- 
low was in his line of route, it was arranged 
for him to call for me at daybreak, and we 
would go together in his trap. 

We were up early and started before the 
sun had risen above the horizon. It was 
about a three-mile drive, and all the way we 
were discussing our plans and congratulating 
ourselves on our good luck. Оп arrival we 
found the villagers awaiting us, as well as five 
ог six servants of some of the native gentle- 
men living in the neighbourhood; these 
latter had a regular battery of guns, and were 
awaiting the coming of their masters. At 
first we were a little disappointed. but this 
quickly disappeared with the appearance of 
our friends, the Prime Minister of the State 
being amongst them. 

Four more guns, six in all, and everyone 
eager for the sport. We held a brief consul- 
tation and explored the outside of the pre- 
mises, In front was a one-storeyed house, 
with tiled roof and a door through which 
the tiger had entered. At the back was a 
courtyard in the form of a square, with 
buildings all around, and verandah-—tiled 
roofs coming from the outside wall, enclosing 
un open space of about 1520 square yards. 
It was decided that we should climb up on 
these roofs, and lots were drawn for our 
respective places. 

We quickly got into our positions by 

means of ladders from the outside of the 
premises, some tiles were taken off the main 
roof of the house, and а man was sent up 
there with a long bamboo to poke about 
inside, and, if possible. to drive the tiger out 
into the open yard, so that we, who were 
waiting for him with our guns at the ready, 
might have a good shot at him. 

Perhaps I ought to say that my position 
was a good one, in the centre of the roof 
opposite the house, but unfortunately in 
front of me was a low verandah roof 
jutting out from the main walls cf the house 
and only allowing me to see а foot or so of 
the floor of the verandah. 

All were now ready, апа the man on the 
roof poked vigorously about with his bamboo. 
All eves were turned on the verandah, the 
excitement was intense, and everyone 
expected to sce Stripes bound out into the 
open vard and there receive his quietus. He 
did come out into the verandah, but hugged 
the wall of the house so closely that, owing 
to the low roof, I could see nothing but his 
legs, and those were not good enough to 
fireat. Forwards he would not come. We 
watched and waited, and waited and 
watched. but nothing more was scen of him, 
and stir him up we could not. 

For some time after we had taken our 
places on the roof not à word was spoken. 
Now, however, tongues began ta wag freely. 
The whole situation was fully discussed, and 
many and curious were some of the plans 
that were suggested. Amongst them was 
one that we should enter the house shoulder 
to shoulder, with our guns at the ready, 
and fire the instant the tiger was seen. 
Surely, said the originator of this brilliant 
idea, some of us would hit him, and so stop 
him before he could get at us. 

“ A good idea," said one or two "o 
“ Let us do it." 


It seems that the younger ones of the party 
mistook rashness for bravery. The older 
heads at once pointed out that this was 
giving long odds to the tiger: for he being 
accustomed to the dim light of the house, 
and looking towards the light outside, 
would be able to see us long before we cculd 
see him, and his swift attack would place us 
entirely at his mercy. 

“ No, no," said one, that won't do. I 
don't suppose any one of us is very anxious 
to make a vacancy in his department." 

“ Well, then," said they, turning to the 
last speaker, ** what do you propose? 

First of all.“ was the reply, let us know 
more about the geography of the house, and 
then we can settle on our future course of 
action with comparative safety." 

The owner of the house was accordingly 
called, and from him we ascertained that 
there was one long room running from east to 
west, with a small room on the south side at 
the west end. In the long room there were 
three or four huge basket.like drums, used 
fcr storing grain, and these were about three 
feet in diameter and four feet high. About 
six feet from the ground was a loft with 
loose bamboos resting on the beams, thus 
making a kind of tloor, and on these bamboos 
various kinds of tools and agricultural 
implements were stored. 

With this additional information we soon 
arrived at a detinite plan. A hole in the 
roof had already been made for the man 
to work the bamboo, when we tried to 
persuade the tiger to come out into the 
open. This weenlargcd till it was big enough 
to admit a man. We then, one by one, 
squeezed through the hole and took our 
stand on the aforesaid loft. There were 
seven of us. Two sahibs, three native 
gentlemen, the Prime Minister, and the man 
with the long bamboo. 

It was a very risky business, for the 
bamboos were all loose and round, and it 
was no easy matter to walk, or even to 
stand. on them. The licht was very dim, 
and the tiger only a few feet below. But we 
risked it, and took our chances. 

At last all was ready, and the order to 
poke about with his bamboo was being given 
to the man, when the native gentleman next 
to me slightly moved his position and his 
legs slipped, fortunately, one each side of a 
bamboo, and there he was siiting astride the 
pole and gripping his gun, which, by a great 
piece of good luck, did not go off. I could not 
resist the temptation to quickly stcop down 
and seize hisleg. His back was towards me 
at the time, so he could not observe my 
movement. There was a loud yell: the 
poor fellow thought the tiger had got hold 
of him ; but we soon hauled him up—the 
danger was too great to allow him to sit like 
that—and when all were again ready, we 
tried to discover the whereabouts of the 
tiger. 

We poked and poked with the bamboos, 
and searched every nook and cranny, but the 
beast was nowhere to be found. What could 
have becom of him? Very carefully some 
of us made our way, as best we could, to the 
other end of the loft. There I discovered the 
half- closed docr leading into the smaller 
room. I gave my gun to a man standing 
near me and, breaking off a piece of stick, 
I lay down, stretched out my arm as far as T 
could, and with the stick just managed to 
rcach the door and pull it wide open. 

Here the big brute was, and out he came 
with & bound, so suddenly and so swiítly 
that I had scarcely time to withdraw my 

[arm. 
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Sketches at the Monkey-House.—See page 333. 
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arm. Up the long room he went like 
lightning, clawed the opposite wall, and was 
back again before I could get my gun. So 
quick indeed were his movements, that no 
one else caught sight of him, and I had 
scarcely time to get into a position to fire 
before he began his second journey. Thelight 
was terribly bad, but between the bamboos I 
got a chance and fired both barrels. І cer- 
tainly hit him hard, for down he went with a 
loud roar and never got up again. 


ei 


There he lay groaning very heavily, and 
in the darkest part of the room—in fact we 
could barely make out his outline. Then 
one or two more shots were fired at him, and, 
when his groans had quite ceased, and we 
were perfectly satisfied that he was dead, 
we entered the room and had him dragged 
out into the open, where a native, with 
superstitious awe, at once singed off his 
whiskers. 

He was a very fine animal and in very 


da 
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good condition. Of course the whole village 
came round to see him, and many amusing 
remarks they made; but as he lay there 
stretched out in front of us he presented а 
magnificent sight, and we heartily congratu- 
lated ourselves on our morning's good luck. 
We had had а very exciting time, and, as 
it fortunately ended so well, all thoroughly 
enjoyed the sport. I may add the skin 
fell to me, as I got in the first shot; and 1 
bave it now. 
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SKETCHES AT THE MonkKEY-HOUSE. 


, Monkey-House is probably the most 

popular of all the“ houses“ at the Zoo, 
and at all times of the year it attracts a large 
number of visitors, who find an unfailing 
source of merriment in the various antics 
of the inmates. Considerable improvement 
has been effected within recent vears in the 
accommodation—the monkeys are not so 


THE Sr. BERNARD 


1 are few readers of the B. O. P.“ 
who have not heard of the famous St. 
Bernard Hospice and the brave monks and 
dogs who dwell there, and whose mission it 
is to render aid to lost travellers. The 
hospice is one of the oldest and at the same 
time most interesting institutions in the 
world. It is situated on a mountain pass of 
that name at a heiglit of just over 8,000 feet 
above sea-level. It is, in fact, the second 
highest inhabited building on the globe. 
This pass is one of the principal highways 
between Switzerland and Italy. Over twenty 
thousand persons traverse the road every 
year, and as nearly two-thirds of this number 
accomplish the journey in winter, being poor 
labourers either going to or returning from 
their work on the other side of the mountain, 
the monks and their noble dogs may be said 
to be responsible every season for thousands 
of lives. 

Before describing the work of these dogs 
and the wonderful rescues some of them 
have accomplished, a few words about the 
hospice itself will be appropriate. It was 
founded in 962 by Bernard de Menthon, 
a neighbouring nobleman and a very pious 
man, for the benefit of pilgrims journeying 
to Rome. For many years after it was 
erected it was continuously being attacked 
by bands of robbers who infested the moun- 
tains. In those days the monks were com- 

ed at times to barricade themselves in 
their stronghold and wait until the weather 
drove the besiegers away before they dared 
venture forth. Once it was destroyed by 
fire, while it was here that Napoleon was 
entertained when he took his army over the 
Alps into Italy in the spring of 1800. One 
hundred and eighty of his soldiers held the 
pass for a year. 

This one-thousand year-old monastery 
really consists of a large block of gray build- 
ings. The walls are exceedingly thick— 
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crowded, and the rate of mortality has been 
much lessened. The oldest inhabitant ” 
has been in the house since March, 1902, and 
he is still full of life and vigour. One fact, 
which the animals do not perhaps much 
appreciate, is that the cages have been more 
closely wired, so that the scope for their 
depredations is much restricted. Conse— 
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quently even the most expert of the simian 
pickpockets find *'business" bad, though 
they are all, including the morose baboon, 
as eager as ever to receive contributions 
from visitors. Thanks to the bettered con- 
ditions, the peculiar odour which used to be 
such an unpleasant feature of the house has 
almost entirely disappeared. 
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Docs AND THEIR WORK IN THE SNOW. 


By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE. 


twelve feet in some places—so аз to withstand 
the fierce winds and the weight of the snow 


that is driven against them. In mid-winter 


Anyone crossing the pass is at liberty to enter 
the hospice and accept of its hospitality ; no 
traveller is ever turned away. 


Emanuel looking for lost Traveller. 


the snow around the building is seven to ten 
feet deep, and sometimes is so driven by the 
wind that it forms huge drifts against the 
buildings that reach right up to their roofs. 


the monastery 


There are over one hundred beds in the 
buildings, а spacious dining-room, a guest- 
room, a library, and a museum. as well as 

chapel. During the winter 
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months the monks are often called upon to 
accommodate as many as 300 to 400 snow- 
bound travellers. Indeed, one day last 
winter 682 men, women, and children had to 
take shelter in. the monastery against the 
terrible weather. In the dining-room is а 


grand piano. presented many усагв ago to . 


the institution by the King when Prince 
of Wales. Shortly after his ascension he 
contributed a second instrument, which 
occupies a place of honour in the guest-room. 
There is also a harmonium, which was sub- 
scribed for by English people. and among 
the list of donors occur the names of 
Gladstone and Manninz. 

Snow falls on the pass for fully nine months 
out of every twelve, and it is then that the 
monks and the dogs have to go out and 
search for travellers. It was from M. Bour- 
geois, the present Provost, and Father 
Darbellay, also of the hospice. who recently 
madle a trip to this country, that the writer 
learned many wonderful stories of the work 
performed every winter by this devoted band 
of men and their noble dogs. 

“I am afraid the hospice has not been 
before the publie so much during the last few 
years as was previously the case,” said the 
Provost. Nevertheless, our dogs are 
equally as busy and effect equally as miracu- 
lous rescues. You see, some few yeare ago 
now we were put into telephonic communica- 
tion with St. Remy, on the Italian side of the 
Alps, and Cantine de Proz, a small inn on 
the Swiss slope. The number of travellers 
starting for the pass from either side is duly 
telephoned to us, and thus it is possible for 
us to keep an accurate register of arrivals 
and departures and to know exactly how 
many may be expected. Since the advent 
of the telephone not a single life has been 
lost. 

* This reminds me of an incident that 
occurred last January. We were advised by 
telephone that three men and two women 
had started up the mountain. At the time 
the weather was very unsettled. and three 


hours later a blinding snowstorm came on.“ 


We knew where the travellers should have 
been by this time, and two brethren, accom- 
panied by two of the dogs, hastened down 
the road, with the intention of secking the 
travellers and guiding them safely to the 
hospice. But they failed to find them. 
They tramped miles, and could not possibly 
understand why the dogs did not scent where 
the lost ones were. After many hours of 
fruitless search they abandoned their quest 
and returned to the monastery. As it hap- 
pened, we had occasion to speak to the people 
at the inn, and mentioned the fact. Imagine 
our surprise, and also our delight. when we 
were told that the missing travellers, after an 
hour’s journey up the mountain, decided to 
return, and were at the moment safely in bed 
at the inn. 

“ We have some fifteen trained dogs at the 
moment in the kennels at the hospice. Then 
there are quite eighteen others, including the 
females and young. Full-grown, the St. 
Bernard is really a magniticent animal. 
He stands thirty inches high at the shoulder 
and weighs about one hundred and thirty 
pounds. He is exceedingly strong, and will 
drag an exhausted man along the snow for 
a considerable distance. Then his scent is 
really marvellous. He can detect the pre- 
sence of a human being buried twenty feet 
and more below the snow. Although so 
powerful, the dogs are really very gentle and 
affectionate. In the height of the summer 
a number of tourists visit the hospice, and 
the children that occasionally come with 
them often indulge in a ride on the dogs’ 
backs. 

" Bary was very fond of children, and he 
gave many a child a free ride up the steep 
mountain pass during the ten years he was 
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with us. He is now to be seen in the Berne 
Museum. His intelligence was remarkable. 
On one occasion he found a child ten vears 
old lying in the snow under the influence of 
the fatal slumber which precedes death. The 
dog warmed the child with its breath, and 
then roused it from sleep by licking its face. 
This much accomplished, Bary. by lying 
down on his side, gave the child the obvious 
invitation to get upon its back and ride. 
The child did so, and мах thus carried to the 
monastery. 

In the October of 1906, the Sub- Prior. 
Father Francey, with two other brethren, 
visited Aosta, where provisions are obtained 
for the hospice. On their return, when some 
two miles from home, on the Italian side of 
the mountain, an avalanche overtook them 
and thev were buried beneath the heavy fall 
of snow. At this time Bary was in the 
monastery, when suddenly he showed great 
uncasiness and distress, running backwards 
and forwards, whilst barking at the fathers 
in the most unusual manner. They tried to 
understand him, but failed, until at last it 
was decided to let him out, when off he 
bounded down the Italian side of the pass 
(never even looking towards the Swiss side), 
leaping and barking, until he eventually 
found the travellers. The Sub-Prior had 
managed to dig himself out and then had 
assisted his other brethren, who were buried 
deeper, when up came Bary with food and 
wine, never ceasing to show his profound 
joy by wagging his great tail and jump- 
ing round them, ultimately leading them 
back to the hospice through the blinding 
snow. 

" Everybody made a great fuss of Bary. 
He was presented with many medals and his 
fame was certainly world-wide. Altogether, 
he saved forty lives and was then accidentally 
shot. Near the hospice there is a monument 
erected to his memory. The inscription 
reads: ‘ Bary the heroic. Saved the lives of 
forty persons, and was killed by the forty- 
first.’ 

“ But there, t is really unfair to talk only 
of Bary, for, though he was a wonderful 
creature, we have others that are equally 
as intelligent. There is Emanuel, a brave 
and magnificent animal and as docile as a 
child. The other winter we found a half- 
frozen child on the pass. One of the brethren 
at once removed his outer coat, wrapped the 
child in it, tied the bundle to Emanuel's 
back and sent him off to the hospice.  Arriv- 
ing at his destination, the noble animal 
walked right over to the dining-room fire- 
place and laid down while the child was un- 
tied. Then. while it was being attended to. he 
kept on licking its face. When he saw that 
the little one was revived he dashed otf down 
the road again to see if we wanted further 
assistance. 

One of our biggest dogs is called Zurich. 
He does not care much about being petted 
by stiangers, but thoroughly understands his 
work, and to the half-frozen traveller is as 
gentle as a nurse. lsupposeit would be right 
to say that I owe my life to this beautiful 
creature's sagacity. Some two winters ago 
we were out on the pass looking for a party 
of five travellers when the incident happened. 
Zurich scented one of the men buried beneath 
the fallen snow. I hastily dug the individual 
out. No sooner had I done so than I heard 
one of the other dogs barking near by. 
Instantly I made off in the direction of the 
sound. Like a flash Zurich bounded after 
me, leaped upon me and brought me to the 
ground. Before I had time to recover and 
get upon my feet the dog had got hold of my 
coat and was pulling me back as hard as he 
could. I wondered what was the matter, and 
it was some minutes before I realised the 
situation. Just in front of me was a deep 
chasm or precipice, and a few steps more and 


I should have fallen over and probably have 
been killed. It was the dog's prompt action 
that saved me. 

“И is virtually impossible to describe the 
terrors of this mountain road in the depth of 
winter. There is not a vestive of a path, 
and it is only an experienced traveller who 
could reach the hospice alone without mis- 
hap. Then there are constant snowstorms, 
fierce and cold biting winds and fogs. The 
snowstorms come on very suddenly and are 
terrible things to face. The snow penetrates 
through everything like fine sand. It blows 
into your eyes, into your mouth and ears, 
into your hair, and gets into your clothes. 
In a few minutes it forms a crust over your 
whole body. Then movement becomes 
difficult and you feel inclined to lie down 
and wait till the storm has abated. This is 
the worst thing you can do, as probably it 
would mean that you would go to sleep never 
to wake again. Then there are the ava- 
lanches. On the road to the hospice is an 
iron cross erected to the memory of Francois 
Cart. This brother was well-known for the 
brave deeds he has done on the dreary Alps. 
He was killed by an avalanche while returning 
one evening with some medicines and sup- 
ples for some snowbound travellers. 

“ You may be interested to learn that the 
elder dogs train the younger ones. Their 
training is really very simple. During the 
summer months, when we are not so busy, 
some of the assistants at the monastery take 
the young dogs out in the valleys and hollows, 
where there is always snow. One man will 
lie down in the snow and bury himself in it, 
and then a dog will be sent to look for him. 
The animal is taught to bark when he has 
found him, and also to rouse the man up 
if he is asleep. When the man wakes up 
and stands on his fect the dog leads 
him to the hospice, running along in front 
to show him the way. We never send out 
the females to look for travellers, only the 
males. 

" Before the advent of the telephone the 
dogs carried a flagon of wine tied to their 
collars and food strapped to a saddle on their 
backs. Now they only carry the wine, 
because it has been found that the weight of 
the food only hinders their progress through 
the snow. The beverage carried is the 
famous red wine of Piedmont. Frequently 
the dogs will remain out in the snow for eight 
and ten hours at & time, taking little food 
and no rest whatever. Before now I have 
known them to be out in the bitter weather 
for twenty hours at a stretch, with little to 
eat, but apparently suffering no ill effects 
from the exposure." 

The community at this interesting institu- 
tion numbers seventeen. monks and some 
fifteen guards, assistants, and labourers. 
They are all chosen inen, possessed of great 
physical strength. They remain at the 
hospice fifteen years, unless their health 
breaks down previously. Generally speak- 
ing, it has been found that twelve years’ work 
at the monastery ruins the constitution. 
Indeed, twentv years is the utmost а man 
may live under such conditions. On ac- 
count of the great altitude at which the 
hospice is situated the air is naturally rarer 
than in the villages a little way down the 
slopes. It is indeed a hard life which these 
gallant men lead on this dreary mountain 
pass. They are really as busy in the bricf 
summer as in the depth of winter, for it is 
then that they have to gather in their 
provisions to last them the winter. These 
have to be brought by mules or else carried 
bv hand from Aosta and the neighbouring 
villages. Then wood for firing, а very 
important item. has to be brought several 
miles from а forest, on the backs of mules. 
For this purpose alone thirty mules are em- 
ployed, daily during the brief summer. 
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Ц^ Comet has been sighted by the 
astronomers, and in May of this year 
it will " swim into the ken ” of the general 
publie, although it is not likely to be so 
prominent an object in the heavens as upon 
several former occasions. There used to be 
а time when the approach of а comet was 
the occasion of a good deal of public appre- 
hension. It was thought that if its tail 
were to come into contact with the earth а 
universal contlagration would take place 
which would form the final disaster of the 
huinan race. On the other hand, it was 
feared that the comet might rush into the 
sun, and by increasing its heat enormously 
have the eifect of turning the earth into a 
waterleas desert. 

All these prognostications have hitherto 
been falsitied by the event—that is, they did 
not occur; and later investigations have 
proved that the composition of a comet is 
so slight and nebulous that no evil effect, 
would follow if one or other of these events 
were actually to happen. Nevertheless, the 
approach of Halley’s Comet arouses certain 
interesti speculations. Its record is a 
remarkable one. Either its coming or its 
going has invariably been associated with 
events out of the ordinary and mostly of a 
world-shaking and, for one party at least, 
disastrous kind. Indeed, several of the 
greatest crises in history have been associated 
with the arrival at its perihelion, after its 
seventy-five years wandering into the 
depth of space, of the comet which is due 
this spring. 

Students know that the battle which ended 
the Second Punie War practically estab- 
lished Rome as а world-Power. Her 
universal conquest did not immediately 
follow, but the defeat of the Carthagenians 
under the mighty Hannibal, at the battle 
of Metaurus, put Rome’s last rival out of 
account, and thenceforth she had a straight 
course to that universal dominion which she 
held for several centuries. Thus Metaurus 
was one of the decisive battles of the world, 
and upon the night of that battle shone 
Hallcy's Comet. 

This wanderer of the sky next finds & 
record in history in the year 1066, when 
William the Conqueror grasped the shore 
of England with both hands. The Battle of 
Hastings was, by universal consent, one of 
the decisive battles of the world. It made 
a greater mark upon history than perhaps 
any one battle that ever was fought, for out 
of it modern England has grown, and the 
combination of Norman and “ахоп has 
produced the Imperial race which has 
dominion over во large a portion of the land 
surface of this planet, and which is besides 
the undoubted Mistress of the Sca. During 
that eventful year Halley's Comet was a 
brilliant object in the heavens. Indeed, a 
contemporary account is preserved of its 
appearance, and it is described as appearing 
four times the size of Venus and as yielding 
a light equal to a fourth of that of the moon. 

This heavenly body is next mentioned in 
contemporary records in 1456-7. This was 
one of its most magnificent appearances, for 
its tail, in the form of a sabre, stretched over 
sixty degrees of the arch of the heavens. 
Strangely enough, its appearance again was 
associated with one of the greatest upheavals 
which Europe has ever experienced, the 
effects of which, both for good and for cvil, 
were very far-reaching in those days and are 
felt to-day by every Government in the 
world. This was the fall of Constantinople 
and the ravaging of Europe as far as the 


THE COMING COMET. 


By A. B. COOPER. 


gates of Vienna by the victorious Turks. 
As far as Western Europe was concerncd, 
tnis was the immediate cause of the Revival 
of Learning, or what is usually known as the 
Renaissance. But, so far as South- Eastern 
Europe was concerned, it meant the sub- 
merging of the oll Christian communities 
and the dominance of a Mohammedan Power 
into our own day. 

The reappearance of Halley’s Comet in 
1532 synchronises with what is known in 
history as the Reformation. This world- 
shaking еуел: is differently estimated by 
ditferent people. One party naturally look 
upon it as a great disaster and another party 
as a supreme blessing. The onlv fact which 
concerns this article is that Halley's Comet 
was on the scene at the time. In this 
country it was а year of great distress, for 
Henry vi, being neither a good Catholic 
nor a good Protestant, was not particularly 
kind to either party in the State, and his 
suppression of the monasteries and his 
confiscation of their wealth caused much 
immediate misery and terrible riots. 

There is no historical event whatsoever 
which occurred three hundred years ago 
which is so well remembered as the Gun- 
powder Plot. Halley’s Comet was on the 
scene when Guy Fawkes was captured red- 
handed, aa it were, in the vaults of the old 
Parliament Houses, and a disaster which 
might have altered the whole of the future 
history of this country was averted. But 
the Gunpowder Plot was only syinptomatic 
of a seething state of society, both in this 
country and in France and Spain, causing 
plots and counter-plots attended with much 
bloodshed. 

The year 1683-4 marks the date of Halley’s 
own investigations. The comet which he 
first descried he then announced, and, 
knowing of the comets of 1532 and 1607, he 
made the bold guess that this was the same, 
and ventured to prophesy its reappearance 
about 1758. Owing to retardation, for 
which he did not allow, the comet was 
about а year and a-half late, but it turned 
up all right and justitied Halley's prophecy. 
The comet this time marks the death of 
Charles II., which, in itself, was perhaps not 
a very remarkable event, but in its almost 
immediate results must be classed as one 
of the most significant events in English 
history. Very shortly afterwards his brother 
and successor dropped the Great Neal into 
the Thames, scuttled on board а ship, and 
fled to France, practically abdicating in 
favour of William of Orange. That was the 
Revolution of 1688, and was the beginning 
of the modern régime, that strictly constitu- 
tional monarchy which is to-day one of 
Britain's greatest glories. 

Singularly enough, the next appearance of 
the comet. іп 1757, immediately preceded the 
death of a king. This was George и. But 
it also synchronised with a terrible event 
which literally shook the world. That was 
the awful earthquake at Lisbon, by which 
between thirty and forty thousand people 
lost their lives. This earthquake has often 
been compared with that of San Francisco, 
because it was followed, as in the latter case, 
by a tire which was almost more destructive 
than the earthquake. Is it not a remarkable 
coincidence that the reappearance of Halley's 
Comet this year should have been preceded 
by such awful seismic catastrophes as those 
which devastated Kingston, Jamaica, San 
Francisco, and Palermo? 

The death of George 11. is not looked upon 
as a great national event, but the accession 


of his grandson, George rir, inaugurated 
one of the greatest periods, both for triumph 
and disaster, in the records of this country. 
In the first half of his reign. we lost the 
American colonies and established our 
dominion in India. One of the greatest 
events which the world ever saw took place 
—the French Revolution—which more pro- 
foundly affected society, perhaps, than any 
other event in history, and inaugurated the 
long series of Napoleonic wars. Is it not a 
remarkable fact, too, that the man who was 
destined. by his brilliant sea tights, and 
especially by the crowning victory of 
Trafalyar, to do more than any one man 
to checkmate Napoleon, was born whilst 
Halley's Comet was shining in the sky in 
1758 ¥ But perhaps the most significant of 
the events which this appearance of the 
comet signalises was the fall of Quebec. 
Though this country did not see the import- 
ance of Wolfe's great achievement, vet we 
can easily кее to-day that if the French had 
maintained their hold upon Canada, the 
whole history not only of Britain, but of the 
United States, might have taken a different 
course. 

The last occasion upon which Halley’s 
Comet returned to its perihelion was 1835, 
and a splendid appearance it made during 
that and the following year. Scarcely had 
it disappeared into that depth of space 
from which it is just now emerging when 
William tv. died, and the Princess Victoria, 
& mere child of eighteen, became Queen of 
England. For once Halley's Comet seems 
to have been a harbinger of good, for the 
reign of Victoria which it inaugurated proved 
to be the greatest and most beneficent of 
history, and will ever be memorable as the 
most progressive period of dear old England'a 
stirring story. 
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To “B.O.P.” STAMP 
COLLECTORS. 


[ре may remember that two years аго we 
' offered, with a view to encouraging the useful and 
pleasant hobby, to present our stam p-collectiniz friends 
with a free packet of stamps. The offer was eagerly 
responded to. Muny hundreds of packets were dis- 
tributed, and the evident satisfaction with which the 
stamps were received has decided us to oller a furtuer 
packet dus year. This will consist of: 


Pitty di тете Foreign and Colonial Stamps, including 
Transvaal, Malta, Orange River Colony, ete., and fico 
entire Japanese posteards.. (The latter аге very 
Curious, with native writing on Шеш.) 


All vou have to do to obtain this gift is to show the 
. . P., with your commendation, to two friends 
wha do not at present take it in, and send a large stamped 
and addressed envelope (without which no packet will 
be forwarded). Also you must cut out the coupon 
from the marin and allix it to the outside of your 
envelope, which should be addressed to the 


EDITOR оғ “ R. O. P.,“ 
4 BoUVENE STRELT, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, Е.С, 


Don't forget the coupon outside, so that we may be 
able casily to pick out your letters at a glance from our 
other correspondence. 

We will reserve a number of packets for our Colonial 
readers in order. that, althouzh their letters will, of 
course, be late in arriving, they шау be sure of receiving 


the packet. 
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“Oh! Help!” 


Something like an Illumination! 
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For the King 


By H. A. HINKSON, 


The Boys Own Paper. 


Author of “The King's Liege," “Silk aud Steel," “ The Splendid Knight,” etc. etc. 


Г seemed to Giles, lying half.suffocated 
under the heavy curtain, that for a 
soldier and a man of affairs Captain Make- 
peace took an unconscionable time to dress 
himself. Now that the fear of immediate 
discovery was removed, Giles was con- 
fronted by a new danger, the danger of 
falling asleep. He was almost exhausted 
with fatigue and the lack of sleep, and as 
he lay waiting he felt consciousness slipping 
away from him. The desire for sleep was 
almost overpowering, and it needed all his 
resolution to fight against it. Sometimes, 
indeed, he did sleep for a moment, though the 
consciousness of danger pervaded his sleep. 

But at last, with intinite relief, Giles heard 
the heavy tread of Captain Makepeace 
across the floor and outside of the cham ber. 
He waited until the sound of his footstep 
grew faint on the stair, then, pushing aside 
the curtains, he got upright on his cramped 
limbs and fled with all haste to his own 
chamber. 

The candle had burned itself out and the 
grey dawn flooded the place with a soft 
light. The neatly covered bed reminded 
him that he had not slept in it, and that if 
it remained so he might be asked where he 
had spent the night. So he tossed the 
coverlet and blanket about, carefully dis- 
arranging them so that none might suspect 
that the bed had not been lain in. 

Having done this, he drew the precious 
papri which he had risked so much to gain 
roin his breast and read it through again. 
If only he could convey it safely to the 
King, then he was well rewarded, whatever 
might happen afterwards to himself. 

Already the sounds of busy life were 
beginning about the farmyard, and, mingled 
with the familiar lowing of cattle and the 
voices of the herdsmen, came the less known 
sounds of the troopers calling to one another 
as they groomed their horses in the yard. 

Giles drew on his boots quickly. If he 
was to keep his tryst with Rachel Penderell 
there was no time to lose. It was already 
past daybreak, and it was unlikely that she 
would take the risk of delaying long after 
she had filled her basket with mushrooms. 
If it were known that she was Penderell's 
daughter, few would believe that she had 
conie 80 far only to gather mushrooms and 
not to spy on the Parliament’s men. 

There was danger enough, even to a girl 
—so terrible is civil war—if she was con- 
victed of spying, to make Giles’s heart full 
of anxicty for her safety; and Captain 
Makepeace’s troopers were not likely to 
spare her because she was a woman, if they 
believed that she had come hither to betray 
them. 

Аз he went down the stair Giles heard 
his father's voice below giving orders. He 
hesitated. If he went down to the hall he 
could not escape without being questioned 
as to his purpose in going out, and the pre- 
text of gathering mushrooms would only 
excite greater suspicion. His safest plan, 
therefore, was to leave the house without 
being observed. At the end of the passage 
was а small window looking on the garden, 
and almost concealed from outside by а 
thick mass of juniper trees. It was about 
twelve feet from the ground—an casy leap 
for one so agile as Giles was, and from the 
window the garden path ran between thick 
hedges of holly to a wicket gate leading into 
the meadow. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THE TRYST. 
Giles lifted the window and dropped 


quickly into the garden, his precious pass- 
port to the King's favour safe in the breast 
of his doublet. When he had reached the 
meadow he looked back at the farm build- 
ings, and the sight of the old stone barn 
reminded him of Harry Quilter, whom he 
had thought little of since the night before. 
However the unhappy innkeeper fared 
there was now no time to succour him, nor 
would be until the troopers had departed. 
At the lcast he had had a more comfortable 
night than had Giles, and if he was a good 
sleeper his stomach would not trouble him 
much before midday. 

The soft moist air revived Giles wonder- 
fullv, and before he had reached {һе stile 
leading to the long meadow he almost 
forgot his fatigue апа felt nearly as fresh 
and vigorous as he was used. Не vaulted 
over the stile and ran down by the hedge 
through the long meadow, his eyes glisten- 
ing with eagerness and his heart throbbing 
with expectancy. Would Rachel come, or 
would her father have convinced her of the 
folly of trusting herself so near to Willow 
Dean? If William Penderell trusted him at 
all, it was but witha half trust, and. if he 
found others to back him, it might well be 
that no Rachel would come a-gathering 
mushrooms in the grey dawn. 

Secing no one in the ficld. Giles's eager 
feet grew slower. Disappointment followed 
expectancy. He began to feel tired again, 
and the wind—still a soft south wind 
which had freshened him and raised his 
spirits, now made him feel cold and some- 
what desolate. 

By now the porridge would be steaming 
on the table at home. and his stomach cried 
out for food. Suddenly his eye lighted on 
a little creamy button springing up amongst 
the grass. He bent and picked it up—a 
baby mushroom, soft and damp with the 
morning dew. Beyond it was another and 
yet another, and, forgetful of King and 
Parliament, forgetful even of the tryst and 


, all it meant to him, Giles went engerly in 


pursuit of the mushrooms, making a little 
pile of them beneath the branches of an oak 
tree. 

Wherever he turned a mushroom beckoned 
him. He began to wonder what he was to 
do with all of them when a soft voice broke 
in upon him— 

“ Will you leave none for me?“ 

He turned sharply, and on the other side 
of the hedge he saw Rachel, her bonnet 
drawn far over her brows and an empty 
basket in her hand. 

Oh, Rachel," he cried in glad surprise, 
* they are all for you. ’Twas for you that 
I gathered them, and because you come 
late they are so many.” 

“ Alack !" she exclaimed, the glow 
fading from her face, “ I came not for mush- 
rooms only, but for such help as you can 
give us. If your thoughts are concerned 
only with mushrooms, then 1 had better 
have stayed with them that think of other 
things.“ 

“I, too. have thought of other things," 
answered Giles, somewhat hurt by her tone, 
but mushrooms make a happy pretext. 
Take as many as you will, but leave me 
enough to make a reason for my absence." 

He came close up to her, his hands full 
up with mushrooms, and poured them into 
her basket. 
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These are for the King’s supper." he 
said in а low voice; and 1 have that for 
His Majesty which I pray will send him safe 
to Wales, but that 1 dare not give to you 
lest à trooper waylay you and take it from 
you. and you be condemned thereby." 

* Oh, Giles, what is it * " she exclaimed, 
dropping her basket and stretching out two 
brown hands to him. 

Giles looked round cautiously, but there 
was none in sicht. Then he caught Rachel's 
hand in his, the first time for many а day, 
and the fingers were warm and tender as 
ever before. 

“ Listen," he whispered. °“ Last night I 
crept into Captain Makepeace's chamber 
while he slept and took the Parliament's 
Dans.“ 

“ The Parliament's pass,“ Rachel echoed 
in bewilderment. 

" Дуе, the pass signed by Cromwell and 
Fairfax, commanding all those faithful to 
the Parliament to render him service," said 
Giles impatiently; “the pass, if all goes 
well, will carry the King safely to Wales.” 

For a moment Rachel appeared still per- 
plexed; then she understood and stood with 
downcast eyes, her face flushing to her 
delicate ears. 

Giles ran and brought more mushrooms 
from the pile that he had made, and poured 
them into her basket. 

" Go home," he said, “and tell them 
that in an hour's time the troopers will be 
in search for the King, and they will look 
for him at Boscobel speedily. To-night. if I 
live, I will come to you and bring the pass. 
Make haste, Rachel.” 

But she stood still looking at him with 
brimming eyes. Then she held out her 
hands. 

Oh. Giles, Giles!" she whispered, and 
holding out her hands she took his face 
between them and kissed him on the mouth. 

Then she caught up her basket and fled 
across the fields towards the woods of 
Boscobel. 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—GATHERING MUSHROOMS. 


GILES, with a flushed cheek and beating 
heart, looked after Rachel as she sped like a 
fawn through the meadow. For a moment 
he was minded to follow her: the tumult 
which had risen in his breast had naught 
to do with King or Parliament. | 

Аз the girl disappeared beneath the brow 
of the hill a covey of partridges rose and 
flew over her head towards Willow Dean. 
Giles turned back, watching their flight. 
But when they came near to the farmhouse 
he saw them suddenly wheel away to the 
westward, as though some unlooked-for 
movement had frightened them. To Giles, 
accustomed to the life of the country, the 
sudden change in the birds’ flight indicated 
the departure of the troopers from Willow 
Dean. 

Within half an hour, in all likelihood, they 
would reach Boscobel. Would Rachel warn 
the King in time, and would he obey the 
warning if she did. If he did not, then all 
his own efforts would have been in vain, 
and by all accounts the King was sometimes 
headstrong, and at all times careless of his 
life, and, it may be added, of the lives of 
others. 

If the King were captured at Boscobel 
it would mean the ruin of the Penderells, 
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and the fear of this touched Giles very 
nearly. It was true that the men of the 
Bible did not usually war upon women, but 
there was no knowing what evil might 
result from hot triumphant blood if met by 
detiance and reproach. If there was armed 
resistance of the troopers of the Parliament, 
and it was far from probable that such men 
as the Penderells would surrender the King 
without a struggle, then Rachel's beauty 
and courage might avail her little. Other 
women might seek a place of shelter when 
danzer threatened, but he knew that Rachel 
was far different, and that, if there was a 
fight, she would be in the forefront of the 
battle. 

As he returned to Willow Dean he saw 
horsemen riding along the road in the direc- 
tion of Cray in the Wold. 

His first impulse was to turn back and, by 
& short cut through the fields, to make his 
way to Boscobel, so that whatever hap- 
pened he might stand by Rachel. But the 
next moment he realised the hopelessness 
of such а course. Nay, more, his presence 
there, if discovered, would be fatal to both, 
since it would contirm the suspicions of the 
troopers regarding his own loyalty to the 
Parliament as well as convincing them that 
the King was in hiding therc, and that he 
had gone thither to give him warning. . 

Moreover, if he were made prisoner, he 
would first of all be searched, and if he were 
searched the paper which he had taken from 
Captain Makepeace would be discovered 
and his guilt proved conclusively. He knew 
well what that would mean. They would 
hang him for а spy and а robber, even as 
the Penderells themselves would have done. 
Again, the death of a soldier would be 
denied him, and he would leave the world, 
wherein he had looked to do great things, 
and to find many јоуз and much honour, 
disgracefully, with all his dreams blown on 
the empty wings of the wind. 

Even now he carried in his breast the 
proof of his guilt. Had Captain Makepeace 
discovered the loss of his paper, which was 
the warrant of his authority to command 
Service in the name of the Parliament ? If 
he had, then suspicion would quickly fall 
upon himself. 

Giles drew up sharp as the thought of a 
new danger flashed into his mind. For the 
time he must get rid of the precious paper ; 
he inust hide it in some safe place until an 
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occasion arose for conveying it to the King’s 
hands. 

He looked about him, seeking some such 
safe place. The hedges were still thick 
with leaves, which would give abundant 
concealment, but the paper must be pro- 
tected from the rain and the winds. Then 
he noticed an oak tree, old and gnarled. 
Already the bole of the tree was showing 
signs of decay. Here and there the bark 
had chipped off, leaving the wood beneath 
soft and crumbling. 

This, thought Giles, would be a safe place 
to hide his paper, and since the tree stood 
a little apart from its fellows, forming the 
apex of a triangle of other oak trees, there 
would be no difficulty in finding it again. 

He drew out the crumbling wood with 
his fingers, making a small hole under the 
bark. ‘Then he took from his breast the 
paper, and, folding it carefully, thrust it 
into the hole in the tree. If Captain Make- 
peace had already discovered his loss he 
should not find the paper in his possession. 

Giles took up his mushrooms again, and 
set out with & lighter step and a lighter 
heart for home. 

The sight of the old stone barn reminded 
him of Harry Quilter. As soon as possible 
he must brinz him food and drink, but for 
both their sakes he must find & time when 
he should not be observed ; and if Quilter 
suffered a temporary discomfort, that itself 
was better than if he ran the risk of capture 
again. 

As Giles approached the farmyard he 
saw a trooper leaning upon the gate. The 
man remained in the same attitude until 
Giles was close to him. Then he leisurcly 
withdrew his arms so that Giles might open 
the gate and enter. 

“ You are early afield, master," he said 
аз Giles approached. 

“Tis the custom of the country.“ an- 
swered Giles, ** and if one live by tilling the 
land and rearing cattle one must be up 
betimes. Have you and your coinrades 
slept well ? " 

" Aye, aye, as well as might be," the 
fellow answered with a laugh, `“ and as for 
me I have slept better and I have slept 
worse. Have you slept well yourself, Master 
Merton ? " 

The hot blood had been rising in Giles's 
heart, but with an effort he controlled his 
passion. If the fellow was insolent, he 
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had the justification of might, and it was 
not for no purpose that he had been left 
behind. 

" Sleep and I are good friends," Giles 
answered, and I have never quarrelled 
with my bed. Like all farmers I rise early 
and go to bed early, and the reward of my 
dav's labour is sound sleep and а happy 
awakening. What more would you have in 
this world ? " | 

There аге few who have as much. Fat, 
sleep, and wake again to do the like," the 
other returned. Tis a good life for such 
as love their case.” 

" Nor does it harm to anyone," said 
Giles impatiently, “ and so, if it please you, 
I will веек my breakfast." 

The trooper drew back somewhat reluc- 
tantly, his eyes tixed curiously on the mush- 
rooms which Giles carried. 

" What will you do with them ?” he in- 
quired. 

'" Cook them and eat them," Giles made 
answer. 

“Tis a strange dish for a countryman ; 
I have seen the fields white with them, and 
no one caring to gather them. "Tis an out- 
landish habit." 

“Tis one that agrees very well with me," 
Giles retorted, making for the kitehen door. 

I would give something to sve you cat 
them.“ said the trooper again. 

“ Why, во you shall, and that for nothing, 
if you but look in at the parlour window," 
Giles returned. In ten minutes they will 
be cooked, and you shall cat some of them 
also if you have а mind to." 

That I have not," the trooper rejoined 
quickly, but when I have seen you cat 
them I shall have had a sight of what I 
never thought to see." 

He smiled grimly, and Giles had no doubt 
of his meaning. His absence had been 
noticed and the cause of it suspected. That 
was why a trooper had been left behind 
when the others had departed in search of 
the King. 

That Giles should have gone out at day- 
break to gather mushrooms, eapecially at 
such & time, was strange enough to excite 
suspicion, and countryfolk did not often 
gather mushrooms for their own cating. 

But even if the mushrooms had been 
poisonous, Giles would have taken the risk 
and eaten them. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE LANTERN-BEARERS: 


A STORY OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


TRE Triton went through the water in а 

style that really did one's heart good 
to see. A "snifter " of wind came down 
from the hills of the Ross as we rounded the 
Aird. filling the head-sails and sending us 
scooning over the waves. Soon Rudha 
Hunish lay far behind, and Fladdivore 
showed right ahead, ghostly grey in the 
moonshine— Fladdivore. dear Isle of Shells, 
where were Colin and Fiongal! 

So the good “ snifter" held, till. as we 
drew nigher and nigher the isle, it freshened 
into a whole-sail breeze that blustered 
behind us, making the vacht caper like а 
dancing-master, and sending her scudding 


By WILLIAM A. BRYCE, 
Author of * The Reavers,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIIL— THE SHAG’S BLOW-UP. 


along with flying sheets in a smother of 
milky spray. 

I have little, you sce, to write of that 
midnight voyage, though it lasted one full 
hour. All through 1 stood on the tiny 
platform between the “ knight-heads," just 
where the bowsprit joins the ship, bending 
au eager gaze on Fladdivore. Madame 
Fallas went amidships to converse with his 
Excellency ; Billups occupied himself aloft ; 
Ho-talgee held the wheel; and from first to 
last (since there could be no escape with 
open water all around) I was left to my own 
devices. 

1 had my inward cogitations, you may be 


i 
sure, and they were these: Why did De 
Silva still make a prisoner of те? Of what 
use was I to him? Had he the idea at the 
back of his mind of holding me as hostage, 
in case of future trouble with Colonel 
Trodday ? Or did he suspect me of knowing 
something about the oil-skin package? 1 
could not tell. Self-questioning of this kind 
was worse than useless.  Suflicient unto 
the moment is the evil thereof, and when 1 
saw а flag of sailcloth displayed on a tall 
spar on the highest point of the isle, my 
thoughts switched themselves straightway 
into pleasanter channels ‘To see Colin and 
Fiongal once more—wasn’t that worth 
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looking forward to, even under present 
circumstances ? 

It was close on midnight when we ran in 
under the shadow of the cliffs. No one 
came rushing down to the shore to greet 
me, as I had fondly imagined, nor did any 
glad familiar voice hail me from Heathery 
Knowe. Everything was still as the grave. 
A belated sea-bird’s shrill whistle but 
emphasised the deep silence which lent itself 
betittingly to the solemnity of the hour. 

But if the scene that surrounded us was 
in itself one of the deepest quietude, we on 
the yacht made a noise indeed. All was 
bustle and hurry. Ho-talgee and Billups 
ran hither and thither, obedient to the 
command of De Silva, and when we hove 
abreast the Shag the anchor was let go with 
a rattling run which gave alarm far and 
wide to the fowl roosting on the rocks. 
Yet still—why no sign from Colin and 
Fiongal ? Had anything happened to them 
during my absence ? 

I looked round at the desolate place with 
fear gripping at my heart. Oetyh / what a 
change had come over me in the short space 
of twenty-four hours! All these things to 
happen in a day! When I had risen that 
morning of the late June, I had been a happy- 
go-lucky lad, knowing nothing of Fiongal, or 
De Silva, or Billups, or Ho-talgee—even the 
dreaded coal-black woman was then but a 
name to me. And now! I shivered as I 
stood, asking mysclf dumbly what was to be 
the end of it all. These changes startle us 
by their suddenness: they break so un- 
expectedly upon our lives. 

Carrambo What is this you say, 
Madame? The rock has shifted and fallen 
over? Nonsense!" 

It was thus De Silva broke the thread of 
my cogitations. He rapped out the words 
in а furious voice, stamping on the deck and 
shaking his fist within an inch of the coloured 
woman's позе. 

“ Lor-gol-a-marcy ! Madame Fallas an- 
swered, throwing up her hands and staring 
at the overturned Shag. ''Lor-gol.a-marcy !”’ 
And she rattled off a dozen other expressions 
of astonishment in her deep resonant voice, 
calling Heaven and earth to witness that 
what she said was true. The rock had been 
upright when she last saw it, and now it lay 
upon its side, directly over the spot where she 
had dropped the box ! 

It would be impossible to depict the rage 
with which his Exccllency received this 
intimation. His hands clenched and un- 
clenched, whilst actual fire seemed to belch 
from his snake-like eyes. 

" Woman, you lie! What! you play 
fast and loose with me? You hide those 
documents in your own way, and lead me on 
this wildgoose chase! You p 

He advanced on her, his face livid, and I 
verily believe he would have struck her, had 
she not given way swiftly before him, and 
brought him to a stop by presenting his own 
revolver at his breast ! 

And so I saw them, confronting each other 
in the moonlight, and so I left them ; for, 
seeing in this а rare opportunity of making 
myself scarce, and thinking that Ho-talgce 
and Billups would be too much absorbed to 
pay any attention to me, I slipped down 
into the water between the “ knight-heads,”’ 
and struck out with all the speed I was 
capable of, passing between the Shag and 
its neighbouring rocks, out beyond into the 
open sea. Then, panting, I took a breather, 
treading water and listening keenly to hear 
what was going on aboard the Triton. A 
jumble of voices struck my ear—Madame's 
deep bass growling low to De Silva's shrill 
treble—and I thought I could make out such 
words as gunpowder " and dynamite.“ 

Presently I heard. in English Charlie's 
unmistakable tones, Ay, ay, sir, what she 
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says is true enough ; gunpowder or dyna- 
mite's the only thing as'll raise that huge 
bulk o' rock; and that's а thing easy of 
proof, for there's а heap of explosives in the 
cabin below, all ready to hand, if so be your 
Excellency wishes to make experiment. The 
explosion may destroy what you seck for, 
sir, but you must chance that or go 
without." 

I set myself to my swimming again, 
waiting to hear no more. Thirty yards or 
so brought me round the cliffs into Mermaid 
Cove, where I came forth from the water 
upon the hard dry sand. Colin! Fiongal ! " 
I called softly, and vainly hearkened for a 
reply. Only the wind babbled drearily 
among the bents, and a rabbit (come out for 
a frisk in the moonbeams) scurried away 
before me over the machars. My heart 
sank. Oh, if some mischance had befallen 
them! I passed up the slopes, looking 
about distractedly. The lowlands of the 
isle were all one mosaic of light and shade, 
for the slanting shafts of the moon (or 
MacFarlane's buat, or lantern, as we call it 
in the North), falling through clefts in the 
encircling rocks, crossed and commingled, 
leaving there a patch of dark, there a patch 
of bright, so that the eye was dazzled and 
the mind confused. 

In this complexity of shine and shadow, 
small blame to me that I could not forbear 
thinking of fairies, brownies, and Men of 
Peace, and wondering if these little folk had 
" made away with " my dear girl-chum and 
trusty henchman. Small blame, too, that 
I almost put my foot in the dying embers 
of & beach fire ere I was aware of it ! 

The fire was directly in front, but a little 
way from, the mouth of Chingachgook’s 
cave, and а dark figure was crouched near 
it, all huddled up in a sitting posture, with 
its head sunk down on its knees. I stared at 
the figure. rather frightened, till. recognising 
it, I shook it gently and breathed rather than 
spoke, Colin, wake up! 

The old man made no sign. He was 
sleeping like a log, as if utterly worn out. 
Then I started, to hear some one stir and 
sigh behind me. The door” of the cave 


lay open, and within I could plainly discern 
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Fiongal's dark head, lit by & shaft of moon- 
light, pillowed on the stuffed carcass ut 
Bingo, the barn-owl. 

She also was asleep, and I grinned in an 
admiration" at her quaint idea of using а 
stuffed bird as a pillow—and that bird. 
Bingo, with his blazing jewel of an eye! 

The harlequin opal (which was turned 
towards me, and which I had last scen in 
sunlight) seemed to glow and blink with 
added intensity in the beams of MacFarlane's 
buat, with such diabolical intensity, indeed. 
that I could not draw my eyes away from 
it, but stood gaping as if fascinated. 

Plash ! 

I started and rubbed my eyes How 
long had I been staring at the jewel? I 
could not say. I seemed to have been 
bemused for quite & while, and seemed, 
moreover, to have been dreaming during that 
bemused spell, for had not a malevolent, 
copper-coloured face crossed my line of 
vision a moment before ?—a malevolent 
copper-coloured face with a ghastly crease 
in its mouth, also staring at the opal ? 

Well, take it as you please. All I know 
for certain is that, as 1 started on hearing. 
the plash! and looked down towards the 
Cove, lo, there on the brink, in act of diving, 
was the Seminole youth Ho-talgee! He 
went into the water with a bound, coming 
to the surface near the bastions of rock at 
the entrance, and next moment he had 
vanished round the cliffs, swimmi back 
(as was evident) to the Triton. e had 
followed me hither, and was now returning 
to bear news of my whereabouts to his 
Excellency ! 

I bent over and shook Colin roughly. 
“ Get up, Colin, for goodness’ sake! О 
rise, man, and don’t 

At that moment the air was rent by an 
appalling sound that seemed to set the island 
rocking to its base. Simultaneously, a 
great flash of light leapt up into the sky in 
the east, whilst the echoes of the detonation 
rang again and again from the gullies in a 
deafening roar. 

De Silva had blown up the Shag ! 

(To be continued.) 
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THE TREASURE OF THE PAGODA. 


By SERCOMBE GRIFFIN, 


Author of “ The Ruby-eved God," “ The Dumb Chief," “ The Banyan Nat," etc. 


WART STANIER leaned over the balcony 
and listened. Yes; some one was at 
work—pickaxe and shovel work—not far 
distant from the bungalow. Being unable 
to sleep he had risen from his camp cot and 
gone out on to the verandah into the cool 
night air. 

“ Why these excavations at this time of 
night ? queried the young Britisher, as he 

icked up his revolver, noted that it was 

aded, and, slipping his feet into boots, set 
out to investigate, lightly if not elegantly 
clad in a suit of pyjamas. He was closely 
followed by Moung Hla, who had awakened 
promptly at a light touch from his master. 

The sounds led Ewart towards a huge 
sugar-loaf mound, a black mass loomin 
large against the starry sky. The groun 
over which he carefully picked his way was 
broken up into various odd shapes, ridges, 
mounds, and pyramidal heaps, all over- 
grown with clumps of bamboo and tropical 
creeping plants. Such was all that remained 
of a once-famous capital of Burma, a royal 
city that had now been dead for one hundred 
and fifty years. 

Ewart Stanier had arrived at Pegu earlier 
in the day to attend to some minor details 
connected with his father’s position as 
District Commissioner, details which would 
necessitate a good many hours’ work at the 
Government Offices, but with which we 
need not concern ourselves, as they have no 
bearing on our present story. He had been 
unable to conclude his business in one day, 
so was putting up for the night in the empty 
bungalow. 

As Ewart cautiously proceeded he saw 
lying immediately on his right and close 
under the shadow of the great mound a 
small mat hut. 

" Ah, I was told that there was a 
Eurasian prospecting for laterite blocks in 
this neighbourhood. Laterite blocks. 
indeed! One does not usually dig for 
laterite at the dead of night. * There's more 
in this than meets the eye,’ as Pat O'Hara 
said when I landed my fist on the bridge of 
his nose," and Ewart recalled to his mind an 
incident that had occurred during his last 
visit to Rangoon, when he had been forced 
into a fight with a certain bullying young 
ne’er-do-well, who had been outrageously 
maltreating a native boy. 

Ewart, having allowed his thoughts to 
wander, was not giving sufficient attention 
to what he was about, and suddenly came 
crashing to the ground ; his foot had caught 
in a tangle of weeds. 

Moung Hla rushed up brandishing his 
stick, and evidently expecting nothing less 
than that his master had been attacked by 
dacoits. 

“ Hush!” hissed Ewart, every faculty 
alert. But the pickaxe still rhythmically 
continued its work. 

For several minutes Ewart did not move ; 
then, as evidently the noise of his fall had 
not reached the worker or workers, he crept 
forward again, passing between two lesser 
mounds that had probably some connection 
with the towering mound above. The 
excavator or excavators evidently feared no 
surprise, for the sound of digging steadily 
continued. Certainly but for the bungalow 
Ewart was occupying there was no other 
human habitation within a quarter of a mile. 
The excavators were probably unaware of 
Ewart's arrival at the bungalow ; and even 
if they had known of that fact, how were 
they to know that Ewart possessed an 


abnormal sense of hearing, wisi ота under 
his father's tuition, his father holding that 
& frontiersman should study how to hear 
even as he had studied how to read. 

The young  Britisher was somewhat 
puzzled to locate the sound, but after 
wandering round for a few minutes he came 
to the temporary hut of the Eurasian. 
Although no light gleamed through the 
interstices of the erection, yet Ewart felt 
persuaded that the sound of digging came 
from within the hut. Suddenly he formed а 
theory to explain all this mysterious excavat- 
ing work, and quietly—more quietly than 
he had come—he returned to his bungalow, 
closely followed by his Burman servant. 

To understand Ewart's theory it is neces- 
sary to remember a few facts with regard to 
the ancient city of Pegu. The modern Pegu 
stands a thriving little Burman town on the 
banks of the Pegu River, one of the many 
streams of the great Irrawaddy system. 
But there once was another Pegu. the capital 
town of the Talaing section of the Burmese 
race, the remains of which royal city lie 
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overgrown with jungle, and its golden glories 
and stored treasure are now only to be read 
of in the pages of Mendez Pinto or one of the 
Portuguese or Dutch explorers of the six- 
teenth century. The Talaings were then the 
dominant power in the south, but in the 
north of Burma arose a conqueror in the 
person of a small headsman generally known 
as Alompra. This powerful warrior pro- 
ceeded to carry all before him, and indeed 
founded the dynasty whose last representa- 
tive was made a State prisoner of Great 
Britain in 1885. Alompra sought for fresh 
conquests, and in 1756 he attacked the 
Talaings, and Pegu was not. The Talaing 
King, with many of his court and most of his 
warriors, were taken into captivity ; the 
royal palace and all the pagodas were shorn 
of their treasures, and Pegu was razed to 
the ground, becoming a dead city of the 
dead. Now there is little doubt but what 
much treasure was buried at the time of 
Pegu's fall; but a lapse of a hundred and 
fifty years brings about great changes, and 
the only likely places for now seeking treasure 


are beneath the ancient pagodas. The 
shape of most pagodas is that of a pyra- 
mid tapering to a cone, the whole being 
a solid structure of brick built over a relic- 
chamber. 

Some of these chambers contain sup- 
posed relics of Buddha, others gold or 
silver statuettes of the founder of the 
Buddhist religion. When Alompra ordered 
the destruction of Pegu, all the exterior 
treasures of the pagodas were taken away ; 
but many of these mighty structures 
(150 and 200 feet high) were not to be 
levelled in a day, and a few remain standing 
at the present hour, little more than huge 
mounds of earth, the bricks whereof they аге 
composed being disintegrated by the effects 
of sun and rain. 

Ewart had learned somethinz of the his- 
tory of the country which was for a time his 
home, and во formed the theory that he had 
chanced upon some treasure-hunters; but 
until he had concluded his father's business 
he did not feel justified in embarking upon 
an adventure of his own. Hence his retire- 
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ment to the bungalow without further inves- 
tigation. The following afternoon, having 
accomplished his father’s commands, he 
strolled across to the Eurasian’s hut. 

* Anyone at home ? " sang out Ewart. 

But the only answer was a snore. + 

And then his eyes lit upon what he had 
expected to find—a heap of freshly dug 
earth. 

He called out again. 

The door of the hut suddenly opened. to 
close as quickly, leaving a half-caste standing 
outside, sleepily scowling up at Ewart. 

" Laterite's what I'm after ! " announced 
the Eurasian. 

" Ah, yes; I suppose you'll need а good 
deal of it," quoth Ewart innocently, thinking 
it best to appear green. For what are you 
wanting the laterite, sir?“ 

The Eurasian was reassured. °“ Fact is, 
guv'nor, it's a biggish job and I'm bound to 
keep it dark—don't even employ a servant. 
But, there, I'll let you into the secret, for 
indeed, man, you look as if you could be 
trusted. This bloomin' laterite is wanted for 
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the permanent way of a new railroad we 
hope to run in the neighbourhood." 

Ewart nodded, but his eyes wandered 
involuntarily towards the huge lump of 
ruined pagoda that almost overhung the 
hut. 

“TI like a spot that’s sheltered, you bet! 
We Europeans can't work in the heat of the 
day, don't-cher- Know? I generally pro- 
spect early mornings and late afternoons. 
Where d'you spring from, guv'nor * " 

“I’m just putting up for a day or two in 
that ramshackle bungalow over there. The 
Dak Bungalow was full up, so I was sent 
along here.” 

" Ah, it's lonely, guv'nor. I wouldn't 
sleep there if I were you. You'll have a dah 
stuck into you one of these nights " ; and 
then, looking keenly at the young Britisher, 
he queried sharply and abruptly, d'yer 
sleep well ? " 

“ Yes,” responded Ewart, yawning. 

Not disturbed at all?“ 

* [ can sleep through a thunderstorm,” 
drawled Ewart, brushing a mosquito off the 
back of his hand. 

» shouldn't sleep happy in that place," 
said the half-caste with emphasis. 1 only 
heard to-day that there'll be room to spare 
at the Dak to-night.” 

* Will there ? Oh, thanks!“ said Ewart, 
strolling off. Perhaps Ull go. Good after- 
noon." 

Ewart did not go. He scented adventure, 
and made plans accordingly. That same 
night Ewart very ostentatiously and very 
noisily made preparations for retiring ; and, 
rolling under his mosquito net into his 
camp eot, was soon snoring most deceptive 
snores, surmising correctly that some one 
was spying his movements from the dark- 
ness outaide. 

Half an hour elapsed. Without striking 
a match, Ewart quietly arose, and, taking 
his revolver, slipped noisclessly out into the 
night, followed by Moung Hla, as already 
arranged. 

Sure enough, as he neared the hut the 
sound of digging could be detected un— 
questionably. Cautiously he drew near, but 
there was no sign of anyone on guard. 
Gently he tried the door of the hut, to tind it 
secured on the inside. 

He was determined, however, to get to 
the bottom of the inystery, if only to prove 
his theory. 

Neck or nothing!" quoth Ewart, 
putting his brawny shoulder forcibly to the 
rickety door. 

To the crash of falling door came an 
answering clatter of falling masonry, 
sprinkled with voluble oaths. The sounds 
came up out of a great hole in the floor of the 
hut. There was no person in sight, only a 
great heap of recently excavated earth gave 
evidence as contirmation of the voices heard. 

A small lantern, obscured by a cloth flung 
over it, was presently noted by Ewart, who 
awaited? events with interest—and a cocked 
revolver. 

Soon it was evident that the noise of his 
forcible entry had been drowned by some- 
thing which had happened in the tunnel at 
his feet. He heard two voices engaged in 
conversing—excited—agitated. Опе voice 
was that of the Eurasian whose acquaint- 
ance he had made that afternoon, the other 
voice was, somehow, strangely familiar. 

He lowered himself cautiously into the 
excavation, taking with him the lantern 
carefully concealed, and leaving Moung Hla 
with strictest orders not to descend unless he 
was hailed. 

A recently made tunnel, thought Ewart, 
as he groped his way along. Then, sud- 
denly, he was looking on what had evidently 
caused the clatter which had so fortunately 
covered the noise of his own entry. Imple- 
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ments for digging were lving promiscuously 
about, carelessly flung down by those who 
had used them, while right before him, 
dimly seen, was а passage of much older 
construction running at right-angles to the 
one just being dug. The excavators had 
evidently broken through into this older 
tunnel at the very moment of Ewart’s burst- 
ing in of the hut door. 

“This way to the Treasure Chamber," 
was Ewart’s excited whisper, as, stooping 
low, he hastened forward in the wake of 
recent footprints distinctly marked on the 
muddy floor of the old passage. He heard 
voices, and caught sight of the glimmer of a 
light ahead. 

The tunnel led into a vaulted chamber some 
ten feet across. In this relic-chamber—for 
indeed it was the pagoda relic-chamber— 
Ewart descried two figures silhouetted 
against the light of a couple of lanterns. 
With weapon raised he drew as near as he 
dare. Never will the weirdness of the scene 
fade from his memory. 

Ina recess stood a golden figure of Buddha, 
and before the image, in an attitude of 
worship. а kneeling Burman. And vet two 
more Burmans were there—fierce-looking 
men of sturdy build, brandishing * dahs ” 
(Burman knives) and standing as if they 
would defend their god from sacrilege. 

Starting half backward in affright were 
the Eurasian and another man. Ewart was 
as startled at secing the Burmans as were 
evidently the half-caste and his companion. 
Was it all real, or was it a dream * In the 
dim flickering light. and probably, too, 
owing to the contined atinosphere, Ewart 
momentarily felt his wits wandering. 

Crash! He had let slip his lantern. 

The Eurasian’s companion turned round 
and rushed towards Ewart, but only to tind 
himself looking along the barrel of a revolver. 

" (ood evening, O'Hara," said Ewart 
calmly, as he pulled himself together and 
suddenly recognised the bully of the 
Rangoon hotel. 

O'Hara sprang back, almost spitting him- 
self on the brandished knife of one of the 
Burmans, who had also advanced on hearing 
the crash of the fallen lantern. 

" Begad ! " responded O'Hara, after re- 
gaining his composure. ** Shure if this ain't 
a more surprisin' blow, Stanier, bhoy, than 
the one you knocked me out with in 
Rangoon." 

May I join in this little treasure-hunt ? ” 
queried Ewart, allowing the light from the 
lantern, which he had picked up little the 
worse for its fall, to shine full on the cocked 
revolver. 

" Ye've rather a pointed argyment in 
vour favour, Stanier, bhoy," quoth O'Hara, 
indicating the extended weapon. Faith! 
ye've arrived in the nick av time to help us 
convince these Burman swabs that we mean 
to take a personal interest in their god. 
Begad ! Га like to know how they got to 
this hole." 

“Which is just what I'd like to know 
about you," echoed Ewart. 

A long story, Stanier, bhoy. Fact is, to 
make a long tale a terrier's stump, I got 
speshul information consarnin' this same 
god of gold, and dug for it, to find these 
blessed navgurs had got in first. Faith! I 
don't know how. But, man dearr, d'ye 
know that idol is gold — pure gold ? "' 

Ewart stared. He had not realised that 
the image was more than of brass. It was 
a seated figure some four feet high, and if, 
as asserted, it was solid gold, the value 
represented must be something fabulous. 
One of the Burmans now spoke, and what he 
said was to this effect: The golden image 
was а very sacred опе; it must not be 
touched or very terrible things would 
happen; there would come a pestilence 


upon the people of Pegu, and they who 
committed the sacrilege would be struck 
with sudden death. 

" Ncems a bit rough on the Burmans,” 
said Ewart. “ You may call them heathen, 
but thev have their rights." 

" Begad! yere moighty thin-skinned,” 
cried O'Hara angrily, and there was an ugly 
look in his eyes. 

“ Besides,” added the Britisher quietly, 
* the Government claims its share of treasure 
trove, doesn't it?“ . 

O'Hara responded with an oath, but 
Ewart smiled complacently as he fingered 
his revolver, and reminded the Irishman 
that there was naught to gain by profanity. 

»Man, dearr, have ye no gumption ? 
Shure we shall be doin’ the havthen a power 
av good by takin’ away their idol. Shure it's 
mesilf that’s a’ dyin’ to thurn а haythen 
image into coin av the rhealm. As to their 
rivirences the Gov'ment, sez I, they can't 
be harrd up; our idol will make moighty 
little diffurunce to thim, but it will make а 
power av ditfurunce to mesilf an' de 
Buriatte here. You will ondherstand that 
we're prepared to give ye & share in the 
profits, Stanier, me dearr.”’ 

Ewart's eyes dwelt on the golden image. 
Is it solid gold throughout?“ 

“Shure. man dearr, ut's solid gold purr- 
cisely as the shell sez." 

The shell +” * 

Shure, I forgut to tell ye. It’s mesilf 
that’s got the vurry shell, a shell as old as 
the hills, on which shell are ye tould av the 
whereabouts av this golden beauty, all writ 
fair an’ square. The Burman who sould me 
the shell, also purvided a sample chip av the 
ould idol, the which chip I had tested by a 
propurly qualartied chemist. who sez, sez he, 
that ut's gold —gold, me bhoy ! Gold! Сев 
only for versilf to state what share ye're 
prepared to thake.” 

"[ won't take a rupce's worth," cried 
Ewart, bracing himself to this resolve, for he 
had sturdy opinions of right and wrong, and 
the golden image almost lured him to forego 
misty principles for the sake of immediate 
gain. Good-night, gentlemen all.” 

Shure. Stanier, ut's an illivant broth av 
a bhoy ye are. Shure ye're not goin’ to 
inform, are ye ? Besides, me dearr, ye would 
not leave us to be jolly well sacrificed to 
their havthen god, would ye? Just sthay ; 
that little toy av yours is wondhertul 
persuasive.” 

“ TH not use my revolver to coerce the 
Burmans,” said Ewart, and it was at that 
moment that he noted an intent look on the 
face of one of the natives, followed by an 
involuntary look of gratitude directed 
towards himself. The Burman knew 
English, spite of protestations he had made 
to the contrary ; such was Ewart's convic- 
tion. 

Keeping one eve upon this man, Ewart 
urged O'Hara to throw up the shady under- 
taking. He was surprised to see, however, 
that the Burman's expression seemed to 
indicate disappointment rather than de- 
light; did the Burmans, spite of their pre- 
tended zeal, wish to sell their idol* He 
suggested the possibility of purchasing to 
O'Hara, and on the latter agreeing to this 
suggestion the Burman showed distinct 
signs of pleasure. 

O'Hara would have taken the idol by 
force, but realised that Ewart would not 
lend himself to such a proceeding. The 
Eurasian, de  Buriatte, spoke Burmese 
fluently, and proceeded to treat with the 


е Some friends of mine in Moulmain, Lower Burma, 
have been bothered more than once by treasure-hunters 
desiring to make search in their compound. А record 
of hidden treasure, inscribed on a shell such as here 
described, has been the cause of much—up to the 
present—fruitless digging in this said compound.—8. G. 
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Burmans, who, as Ewart thought, adroitly 
allowed their scruples to be overcome and 
agreed to let the idol be removed on payment 
of 220 rupees, the sum total of the combined 
funds ot O'Hara and de Buriatte. Ewart 
played the part of umpire, and, on an 
adjournment being made to the hut above, 
where the belongings of the two treasure- 
hunters were stored, presided over the 
exchange of silver rupees for golden idol. 
He was somewhat uneasy as to the part he 
was taking in this doubtful business, but was 

rsuaded that he could not desert a fellow- 

ritisher and leave him to the tender mercies 
of three armed Burman desperadoes ; besides 
which, the evident desire of the Burmans 
to sell made him fancy that the supposed 
unsophisticated heathen were not so green 
as ai appeared respecting their precious 
idol. 

Moung Hla had waited. patiently, with 
all the Oriental's passive fatalism, not daring 
to doubt his master's ability to carry all the 
business through. And Moung Hla was the 
last to leave the hut, Ewart haying seen the 
Burmans depart in one direction and the 
excavators with their treasurejgn another 
direction—the latter had r oll, made all 
necessary arrangements for the removal of 
the idol. 

And now, Moung Hla, let us return to 
our slunì bers.” 

On.the following morning Ewart made 
an inspection of the environs of the treasure- 
chamber, and found that the Burmans had 
penetrated to the shrine of the golden 
Buddha by way of a narrow underground 
passage which was entered by а small 
masonry hole behind one of the ruined 
extornal shrines at the base of the moulder- 
ing/pagoda. It was into this passage that 
O' Hara's tunnel had broken. 

Moung Hla, this neighbourhood may 
be sown thick with golden gods," remarked 
Ewatt as he emerged, from the hut now 
"but I prefer home, sweet 


And so Ewart and his servant returned to 
the Upper Burman town where Mr. Stanier 
ruled яз Britain's representative. 

Not till eighteen months later, however, 
was Ewart Stanier quite satisfied as to the 
part he had played in the affair of the 
Treasure of'the'Pagoda. Не was on a visit 
to Rangoon when he met O'Hara as jaunty 
as ever, and as boisterous. 
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Shure,“ exclaimed the latter, “ if ut’s 
not our dearr goody-goody bhoy with the 
mailed fist. Верай ! ye were a fool-bhoy in 
that Pegu job, but still ye were not a fool, 
did ye only know ut. Ye shall hear the 
whole story." 

And the rollicking, unscrupulous, humor- 
ous Bohemian told how the golden 
idol, with many precautions against detec- 
tion by the authorities, rescue by the 
Burmans, or robbery by other such scamps 
as they themselves, was conveyed to 
Rangoon. With a laugh at his own discomfi- 
ture, O'Hara described with much humour 
a certain transaction that took place in 
а certain disreputable curiosity shop in a 
certain obscure street. He pictured himself 
and a certain furtive-eyed Eurasian stand- 
ing bartering with а voluble Jew con- 
cerning a certain golden idol that had 
once stood in the relic-chamber of a Peguan 
pagoda. 

Mine tear poys,” the Jew had exclaimed 
with much shrugging of shoulder. Vat 
idol is real no, nod gold—real Brummagem, 
I dink you gall id. I did pring it vrom 


Inglant mineself, and sold id to dree simple 
Burmans four veek ago for dwenty rupee. 


THE CABIN BOY OF THE 


< HERE there's по fear, there's no 


danger," is an old adage. Youth 

has a self-confidence of which hard experience 
often deprives maturity. 

This, to my mind, in part accounts for 

the many daring feats performed both in war 

and peace by boys and very young men, and 


® This story, written for the“ B. O. P.“ by the son- in- 
law of the late Sir Henry Strong, K. C. M. G., ex-Chief 
Justice of Canada, is not only founded on fact, but has 
only recently received a curious confirmation. A 
paragraph on the subject was sent by Mr. Gourlay to 
the Canadian press, and he shortly afterwards received 
from Victoria West, B.C., a letter which states: * The 
J. Wallis spoken of by you was my grandfather, and 
I have often heard my grandmother speak of the 
occurrence, I left England twenty years ago, and 
was extremely surprised after so many years, and 
after travelling so many thousand miles from home, 
to see your account.” 


By REGINALD GOURLAY, 


Author of “A Fight and a Friendship.” 


especially for the skilful and daring action 
of James Wallis, shipboy of the Amity 
cutter. 

Early in January 1800, when England 
was at war with France, the Amity, of Bem- 
bridge in the Isle of Wight, was cruising 
between that island and the English shore, 
on the look-out for ships. It was hazy 
weather and the wind was from the south- 
east. 

The crew of the Amity consisted of the 
master, three hands, and a boy called James 
Wallis—all of Bembridge. They were sailing 
along in fancied security, being so near the 
English coast, though a dense ro!ling volume 
of sea fog completely hid the shore of the 
Isle of Wight, and might perchance conceal 
more than that friendly haven from them. 
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Id is ver’ goot imbitation, bud id is nod 
gold—nod gold. I give you vive rupee for 
id, eh ? " 

Ewart was astounded at this dénouement, 
but his surprise gave place to uncontrolled 
mirth as he listened to the humorous 
narrative of O'Hara. It was not difficult 
to understand how the two treasure-hunters 
had been made the victims of an elaborate 
fraud. 

The Jew's verdict was verified, and the 
two crestfallen idol-snatchers ultimately re- 
ceived five rupees apiece, being а dead loss 
of two hundred and ten rupees plus various 
expenses connected with the purchase of the 
shell, and the excavations for, and the 
carriage of, the deceptive image. The 
balance in the treasure-hunters’ favour 
consisted of, first, an inscribed shell, rough in 
execution and totally unreliable in its in- 
formation (the inscription had been scratched 
by the twelve-year son of the Burman 
who knew English) ; second, half a grain of 
gold—but not chipped from the image they 
had been at such pains to acquire ; thirdly 
and lastly, a dearly bought mistrust of 
simple Burmans who have information con- 
cerning pagoda treasures. 


“ AMITY.” * 


The swift French privateers of the Channel 
were mighty venture: ome in those days, and 
took many chances, for they knew that no 
line-of-battle ship had a chance to catch them, 
while they could outsail most frigates, 
corvettes, or smaller craft, especially in light 
winds, having nearly all of them immense 
lug sails. 

So the crew of the Amity looked from time 
to time somewhat distrustfully at the dense 
bank of mist, the more especially as it was 
to windward of them and gradually coming 
down. 

If a French lugger should be lurkin' in 
that bank, Cap'n, he cu'd pin us on a dead 
lee shore in no time," said one of the men, 
breaking a long silence. 
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A Timely Succour. 
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Captain. 
mouth of the Straits. 


Thames or down Channel there. 


within hail of old England! 


* Sure enough, Cap'n," said another, 
** "tain't anyway likely, but still d'ye mind 
how two of them big-winged sarpents on'y 
last week boarded and took & home-bound 
West Injyman on t'other side of the Island, 
with one of our frigates not three miles in 
the offing. She sank one of them, but the 
other got clean off to Calais leavin' the 


Injyman stripped and gutted and on fire." 


What happened to the crew ? " inquired 


another man. 


** Why the Frenchers put 'em in their own 
boats werry eareful like," growled the other, 
** with a shirt an’ pair of trousis apiece, an’ 
polite like, 
apologisin' fer not takin' 'em along with 
them to la belle Frongs,’ bein’ pressed for 


wished them ‘bong santy.’ 


time.”’ 


** Well, there wouldn’t be no frigate to 
hurry 'em if one of them sea lawyers was to 
nip us here," remarked the Captain reflec- 


tivelv. 


> 


** What would we do any way if so be one 
of 'em was to show up out of that blessed 
wool pack?" inquired the first seaman, 
eyeing the approaching fog curtain with 


great disfavour. 


* Do! D'yetake me fer a fool, George ° 


responded the Captain with some heat. 
** Why I'd shove all hands into the boat with 
clothes and waluables, an’ make for the 
They could 'ave the blessed old 
cutter to play with. They'd go after her 
first. of course, an’ it ain't 'arf a mile to land. 
I've no mind to rot in & French prison, 


shore. 


thankee!” 


** Ner me, either," remarked George Green, 
"I was 
in one once at Boulogne over there near а 
* Make room fer the Lords of the 
Oshun,' yells the crowd when me and my 
two mates was run in, and the small boys 
and girls used to guy us through the bars of 


the seaman who had first spoken. 


our cell. I tell you it was ard to bear! 


Just then & slow diffident voice for the 
first time was heard in the conversation. It 


said : 


Well as fer me, I'm thinking I'd bide 
It was the voice of Jim 
Wallis, the cabin boy, known to his ship- 
mates аз а stolid, good-natured, taciturn 
sort of a lad. who, true to his nature, and 
mindful of his youth and humble position 
on board, had so far listened to the discussion 


with the cutter." 


in silence. 


His modest interruption raised a storm of 
merriment and chaff from his shipmates, 
who demanded vociferously to know why а 
little biscuit-nibbler like him had an opinion 
let alone one contradicting the 


at all, 
Captain and crew. 


The boy turned very red, and thrust his 
hands deep in the pockets of his trousers, 
but at last managed to blurt out with an 
effort. Becos I think if she was 'andled 


right the cutter could outsail any lugger." 


The merriment redoubled at this. Ear 
Capt'in Cook the Navigator!" “Give 
Jim the 'elm at once, Captin!” “Jim 


knows! E knows it all. 
the Channel Fleet next," etc. etc. 
Poor Jim, 


«o, Sail on the port bow!” 
And sure enough there was ! 


Looming vague and large through the fog 
there came а big square object rapidly 


" Still, we'd better bear up for the 
There's more chance 
of meeting a ship that wants а pilot into the 
But it's 
all foolishness fearing a Froggie here right 
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'E'll be ’andlin’ 


abashed beyond measure, 
walked away with his hands deeper in his 
pockets than ever, without daring to give 
his reason for his startling assertion. He 
wouldn't have got off so easy, but just then 
one of the men sprang to his feet, and 
ahouted loudly, pointing outboard as he did 


approaching them, which the practised eyes 
of the cutter's crew made out at once to be 
a large lugger. Another glance told them 
that it was a Frenchman. апа a privateer at 
that. It also told them that, with the wind 
that was blowing, the lugger. with her large 
square sails, would come up with them hand 
over hand, and practically had them at her 
mercy, as she was not more than three- 
quarters of a mile off. She was emerging 
from the fog bank, and would certainly sight 
them in a minute or two. 

Now it is unnecessary to say that the men 
were brave enough, but resistance was hope- 
less, for these privateer luggers had nearly 
always crews of from sixty to а hundred 
men, and carried two or more guns at least. 
Flight seemed equally hopeless. Nothing 
therefore remained but to put in practice the 
Captain's expedient, and take to the boat. 
They had no time“ to stand upon the order 
of their going " either, or to linger unduly, 
for а chorus of distant yells and а gun from 
the lugger just then announced that they 
were aighted." 

They grabbed their seaman's bags and 
what valuables they could hastily collect 
and hurriedly bundled into the boat—all but 
Jim Wallis. 

This youth, during the flurry that followed 
his rebuff and the appearance of the lugger, 
had said nothing. But like the parrot that 
wouldn't learn to talk he made up for his 
want of loquacity by doing a heap of 


thinking.” 

“Come, Jim! Hurry! Hurry! Where- 
ever is that boy ? " shouted the men as they 
bundled into the boat. 

They were by no means in a facctious 
mood now, for the big chasse-marée had 
cleared the fog wall. squared her great red 
sails, and was swooping down on the cutter 
like a sca-hawk, chasing a plover, her deck 
black with men, and presenting anything 
but an enticing appearance. As their 
shouts grew more urgent, Jim Wallis walked 
to the side, his hands stil deep in his pockets 
and as stolid as ever. 

“РИ bide with the cutter, Cap’n.” he 
said, with broad West-Country accent. 
" Yon craft's brig-rigged. an’ if ye'd wait 
an' watch the chance, ye could weather her 
easy. Ahll reesk it! But Ah'll take it 
kind, Cap'n, if ye'd take charge o' my watch 
an’ these few shillin's I hev, an’ give them to 
my feyther." 

The Captain and men, who thought him 
gone mad, expostulated loudly. *' Don't be 
a fool, Jim! You be taken sure, an’ your 
feyther'll never see ye again. They'd blow 
the cutter to staves with their long gun in 
two minutes if you didn't heave to. Don't 
ye see she has us pinned under her lee ? 
Don't be a fool, lad! Jump while ye've 
time!” 

To all these exhortations he returned the 
same steady, resolved answer. А.И reesk 
it!” and when they threatened to put him 
into the boat by force, he put an end to the 
discussion by going aft tothe tiller. Indeed, 
they'd no time to waste. The lugger was 
now quite close, her great red sails standing 
out stiff like a wall, and bringing her along 
like a steam tug. There wasn't a moment to 
lose. They cast off the painter and rowed 
away for their lives. 

They had hardly got well off, when the 
Frenchman ran up under the lee bow of the 
cutter and prepared to board her. 

Then the clever idea which was in the 
young cabin boy’s head when he refused to 
leave his craft came out, to the wrath and 
discomfiture of his would-be captors. 

He knew that in & cutter one has only to 
let go the jib sheet and fore sheet on onc side 
and haul them in on the other if one wishes 
to tack: the wind does the rest of the wcrk. 

In а lugger, on the other hand, the sail 
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must be lowered at each tack and hoisted 
again on the other side of the mast. So just 
as а big. black-bearded, grinning Frenchman 
swung their grappling iron to hurl it aboard, 
the lad rammed the cutter's helm hard down, 
luffed her into the wind, and went about. 

The French captain stood aghast for an 
instant at this piece of impudence; then, 
with a shout, fired his big boarding pistol at 
Wallis. 

It is probable he meant to frighten rather 
than to hit the boy, for the privateers felt 
certain of their prize. However, he did 
ncither. 

The privateer had lowered his foresail ак 
he came alongside, and it took him half 
a minute to set it again. In this half- 
minute the boy had got over & hundred 
yards away. 

Then came one of the most trying ordeals 
to which a lad of sixteen, who had never 
heard а shot fired in anger before in his life. 
could possibly be subjected in the“ narrow 
seas of Britain." 

For over fifteen minutes the big privateer 
was almost upon him, her deck black with 
men, whose fierce bearded faces and wild 
gesticulations were distinctly visible to him. 
while their threats of what would happen 
to him if he didn't surrender at once. 
“а l'instant," and the language in which 
they were couched, were distinctly emphatic. 

Finding that this strange boy (mad they 
concluded, even more than the average 
Anglais) still kept on. notwithstanding 
blood-curdling threats, the privateers yawed. 
their vessel, and the next instant, with a 
cloud of white smoke streaked with darts of 
flame, had fired one of their long guns and 
some dozen muskets at him. 

Nothing, of course, at that close range, 
saved him from being instantly shot or the 
cutter from being sunk or knocked to staves 
but the fact that the French, being sure of 
capturing her, did not wish to injure the 
cutter, which they already regarded as theirs, 
and, as in the case of the pistol first fired. 
were merely trying to frighten the lad into 
giving up at once. 

But they were mistaken in their man, or. 
rather, in their boy. He still cracked on. 
though the drenching from a hogshead or so 
of salt water thrown on board by the striking 
close alongside of the heavy thirty-two-pound 
shot. and the vicious whistle of sundry 
bullets, which seemed to miss him by an 
inch, would have quelled many older nerves. 
As soon as he found the lugger gaining on 
him. Wallis went about again. 

Again the Frenchman had to lower and 
rehoist sail, and again a livid tongue of flame 
and the smoke of his long gun rolled over his. 
bows. His men were in deadly earnest now, 
and the boy in as deadly peril. They 
recognised for the first time that their prey 
might escape them, and the idea of being 
thus duped and baffled by a mere lad 
inflamed the savage natures of these Channef 
privateersmen—half pirates, at best. 

This time the round shot passed clean 
between the mast of the cutter and where: 
Wallis stood at the helm, and the choking 
and benumbing sensation that accompanies 
great closeness to а big explosion, or the 
near passing of a large projectile, made him 
sick and giddy and nearly knocked him down. 
He felt for the moment that instant annihila- 
tion had grazed him by a hair's breadth. 

Close upon the gun shot came another: 
volley of musketry, and the sea round the 
little craft boiled for à moment like a pot, 
while white splinters flew about him from 
mast, spars, and bulwarks, and a perfect 
constellation of shot holes appeared in the 
little cutter's sails. 

But the lift of the Channel seas must have 
unsteadied their aim, for the gallant youth 
kept on unharmed. This time he gained 
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nearly another hundred yards, and the mus- 
ketry became less dangerous for the time, 
but he could see the lugeer’s crew working 
to bring the after-gun to bear on him as 
well as the long gun amidships. They were 
going to try grape as well as round shot now ! 

'l'here is no use saying that Jim Wallis was 
not frightened by this time, for this та a 
true story, not & romancer's invention. But 
there is an old Highland saying that to be 
afraid of a thing and yet to do it makes the 
very prettiest sort of a man." Wallis was of 
this sort. His face was white, and his heart 
beat very fast, but he kept his wits and his 
nerve. Аз the privateer yawed to fire ho 
went about again. 

He did this at an opportune moment. As 
the cutter flew round, the heavy round shot 
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which would otherwise have “ hulled " and 
probably sunk her, flew past, and went 
ricochetting towards the land, sending up 
long spirts of spray ; while the next moment 
the dreaded charge of grape-shot (sixty or 
more shot the size of large plums, taking 
effect in a circle of about fifty or sixty feet) 
flew slantingly by her stern, cutting a rope 
or two and making a few white streaks 
across her stern post with a few of the outside 
shot, but for the most part plunging with a 
vicious hiss into the sea. The cutter gained 
still more on this tack, and now had a fighting 
chance to escape. 

And so for two hours this dreadful ordeal 
continued—for two hours this brave and 
faithful lad stood on the threshold of instant 
death. Seventeen times he tacked, and gained 
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a little by every board, decreasing the danger 
from his pursuer’s fire a little each time. 

At last, the two vessels being then some 
eight hundred yards apart and close under 
the land. a gun and a cluster of flags shown 
from a Martello tower on a near-by cliff, 
made the privateer bear up like a hawk that 
has missed its stoop. 

Her crew knew well that the gun and flags 
were signals, and that anv moment the sails 
of a British cruiser might show up from 
behind some neighbouring point or head- 
land. So she tired a last gun and a volley 
of “sea blessings," hauled her wind, and 
sailed away. 

Before night James Wallis had brought 
the cutter safely to anchor at “Sea View,” 
& few miles north of Bembridge. 
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AEROPLANES AND How THEY FLY. 


TE nineteenth century saw many triumphs 
of man over the forces of nature, but 


none so great as that which has marked the: 


beginning of the twentieth—the conquest 
of the air. The halo of attraction about the 
flving- machine, the secret of which remained 
hidden to so many generations, is intensified 
һу the wonderful simplicity of the apparatus, 
aud the commercia] side of the problem is 
cloaked by the keen sporting instinct which 
characterises the pioneers of the dangerous 
art. To rise to a height of one thousand 
feet or so above mother earth, and tear 
through the air at fifty miles an hour on a 
frail craft of wood, fabric, and pianoforte 
wire—does not such a feat as this call for 
nerve, intelligence, and the sporting instinct 
in the highest degree ? 

The history of flying can be given in a few 
words, for, prior to the work of Santos 
Dumont in France and the brothers Wright 
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plished a tremendous amount of real work, 
and made the first steps towards the solution. 
Sir Hiram Maxim in 1893 designed a machine 
which actually raised itself, although the 
total weight exceeded 8,000 pounds. Не 
recognised the necessity of using a petrol 
motor, but owing to its imperfect condition 
at that time had to fall back upon the steam- 
engine. His machine was wrecked through 
the inability of the operators to maintain 
the balance. 

Several investigators about this time 
grasped the idea that the problem of balance 
was of first importance. As a result a series 
of experiments with gliders—ie. aeroplanes 
without mechanical driving means—were 
commenced. Lilienthal, a German, made 
over two thousand flights, and Pilcher in 
England and Chanute in America carried out 
similar trials. The method adopted by them 
was to take their machines to the top of a 
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in America, very little serious attention had 


been given to the subject. Hundreds of 
inventors no doubt spent weary months and 
years in futile attempts to design a heavier- 
than-air machine, but barely half a dozen 
men made contributions of value to the fund 
of human knowledge. 

Newton in his famous Principia“ laid the 
foundations of mathematical investigation, 
and as early as 1761 a few experiments were 
carried out to find how far his theory agreed 
with fact. 

Other experiments were carried out before 
1800, but no progress was made. The same 
applies to the work of the greater part of 
the nineteenth century—spasmodic experi- 
menting without progress. Men were other- 
wise engaged, steam #па electricity filled 
their minds. About the year 1890 interest 
among scientific men was re-awakened by 
two versatile experimenters—Dines in Eng- 
land and Langley in America. They accom- 
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hill and then“ jump off" and attempt to 
fly as far as possible before touching the 
ground again. Lilienthal and Pilcher un- 
fortunately were killed by the failure of their 
respective machines. On the death of Lilien- 
thal in 1896, the brothers Wright turned 
their attention to gliders. "They met with 
such success that they continued their 
experiments with fully engined aeroplanes. 
The results of their labours are exhibited in 
the complete machines which are being put 
on the market to-day. 

The working of an acroplane is a complete 
mystery to most people. They find a 
structure supported by rigid planes where 
they had half expected to see а counterpart 
of the flapping wings of the bird. But the 
explanation of the supporting action of the 
planes is in reality very simple. Whenever 
а body travels through still air it experiences 
а reaction, or is acted on by a force. The 
cyclist, for instance, when tearing down а 


hill feels the resistance of the air, although 
no wind whatever may be blowing. If the 
body happens to be a plane, inclined up- 
wards in the direction in which it is travel- 
ling. the force or reaction acts beneath it and 
tends to lift it. 

To those of a mathematical turn of mind 
the explanation presents no difficulty. 
Suppose the part a in the sketch represents 
the end view of the plane, moving forward 
in the direction of the arrow x, and inclined 
to this direction. The reaction, F, to which 
it is subjected depends upon the size and 
velocity of the plane, but it сап be resolved 
by well-known methods into two forces, 
represented by the lines с and н. The com- 
ponent H, being parallel to the plane, has 
no influence upon it. "The effective force is 
therefore the vertical component, G, and its 
obvious tendency is to lift the plane. 

An acroplane in flight is under the influence 
of two forces—(1) the attraction of gravity 
forever tending to bring it to earth, and 
(2) the reaction on its planes due to the pas- 
sage through the air, which reaction alone can 
oppose the pull of gravity. 

How does this theory stand when con- 
sidered in view of the natural flight of birds! 
The wing-flapping is noticeably absent. 
otherwise the conditions are the same. 
Birds, particularly those to which long flights 
form part of the ordinary day's work, are 
provided with planes in the form of wings. 
The grcater the wing area, the greater the 
flying power. But what of the flapping? 
In order that the bird may have velocity it 
must expend energy in some manner. In 
an acroplane the energy goes at the screw- 
propeller ; the bird, on the other hand, makes 
its wings perform the double duty of sup 
porting and propelling. In support of this 
explanation, consider the action of an 
albatross or a duck when it wishes to rise on 
the wing from level ground. Without an 
initial run on the ground with outstretched 
wing these birds cannot get into the air. 
just as without velocity an acroplane cannot 
rise. 

The phenomenon of soaring requires some 
explanation. Many observers have re 
marked upon the manner in which some of 
the larger birds can swoop about in the air. 
and even remain motionless, without a flap 
of the wing. The swooping is easily under. 
stood. It corresponds exactly with the 
steady descent of an aeroplane when its 
propeller stops. For an explanation of the 
stationary flight as it is called, one has to 
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consider the state of the atmosphere in the 
region in which it takes place. It is always 
found that strong upward currents exist. 
They usually occur in the neighbourhood of a 
cliff or hill, and the bird is held up by them as 
a bubble is supported upon an upward stream 
of air. The characteristic of flight, whether 
natural or artificial, is the use of the inclined 
plane. In passing it should be noted that 
the action of planes is utilised in submarines, 
to cause the vessels to dive and remain 
below the surface, and also in hydroplanes, 
which are boats designed to skim along the 
surface of the water. 

It is not enough that the aviator should be 
able to rise from the ground. He must have 
complete control over his rising and falling, 
and must be able to steer in any direction. 
But more than this, he must be able to main- 
tain the balance of his craft while steering 
and in all sorts of gusts and breezes. Steer- 
ing is a matter of no great difficulty, but the 
balancing problem, the most important of all 
in aviation, still waits for full solution. 

In all modern forms large main planes are 
employed for supporting the greater part 
of the weight, and steering both in a hori- 
zontal and in a vertical direction is effected 
by supplementary planes, often combined to 
form a tail or rudder. Steering in a hori- 
zontal direction, as will be readily under- 
stood, is done with a small vertical plane 
having an action similar to that of the 
rudder of a ship. In order to have control 
over the rising and falling of the machine a 
small elevating plane is mounted so that 
its angle of inclination can be varied. On 
altering the inclination, the upward thrust 
is increased or decreased, and the aeroplane 
is caused to ascend or descend at will. 

Balancing is an operation of extreme 
delicacy. To understand what it means one 
must realise that, to maintain balance, the 
* centre of pressure," or the centre of all the 
reactive forces on the various planes, must 
coincide with the centre of gravity of the 
machine and passengers. The centre of 
pressure is affected by alterations in direc- 
tion of movement, both upward and side- 
ways, and by gusts and swirls of wind. The 
operator’s difficult task is to make the centre 
of gravity follow it. 

In the earliest flying-machines, the gliders 
constructed by Lilienthal and Pilcher, the 
operator shifted the centre of gravity of the 
machine by moving his body, very much as 
a bicycle rider does. The many successful 
glides made by them prove that much skill 
сап be attained in this direction. 

The newer method, however, is to leave 
the centre of gravity in the normal position 
and keep control over the centre of pressure. 
To this end, for example, one edge of the 
main plane in the Wright machine is made 
flexible. By moving the tips of the plane the 
centre of pressure can be moved in one direc- 
tion or the other, so that if, by steering, the 
centre is shifted out of coincidence with the 
centre of gravity, it can be readily brought 
back by a movement of the lever. Indeed, 
the lever which actuates the rudder may be 
arranged to warp the planes at the same 
time. 

It is this difficulty of maintaining equili- 
brium which distinguishes the experienced 
aeronaut from the novice. Many are the 
attempts to solve it by some automatic 
device. If the aeroplane is to be of com- 
mercial use it must be an “ all-weather.” 
machine. It must therefore recover its 
balance automatically, the management of 
the rudder and engines alone devolving upon 
the engineer. Whether this perfecting may 
be looked for in the immediate future is a 
very doubtful point. Many clever brains are 
at work upon the problem, but there is yet 
much to learnt about air currents and 
pressures. 


The greater the speed of the aeroplane, 
the less it is influenced by gusts. Safety 
would therefore appear to lie in speed. 
According to one authority а speed exceeding 
a hundred miles an hour will have: to be 
attained before reliability in gusty weather 
can be secured. 

Speed is given to the aeroplane by one or 
more screw-propellers. These are usually 
arranged in front of the vessel, and not. at 
the rear, as in the steamship. "The screws 
pull it along; they seize upon the air before 
it is disturbed by the body of the machine. 

As the aeroplane cannot remain aloft 
without relative velocity between it and the 
air, the success of a flight is entirely depen- 
dent upon the engine. Small weight is not 
such a necessity as reliability. The petrol 
engine, which has been so much improved by 
the motor-car manufacturers during the last 
ten years, gives greatest satisfaction. In 
fact, no other is used. The steam-engine is 
put out of the running by the weight and 
delicacy of the steam generator. Electric 
motors are inadmissible on account of the 
weight of the accumulators. But even the 
petrol engine leaves much to be desired as 
regards reliability. The number of accidents 
to aviators and their machines bears striking 
testimony to this, and it would be difficult 
to estimate the number of flights postponed 
because of the failure of the engine to run 
“ sweetly.” A few misfires of the engine, or 
a slight stoppage in the carburetter con- 
nections, or a fault on the ignition circuit, 
and down the machine must соте, 

Assuming that the operator has control 
over his machine, safety in the event of the 
stoppage of the engines would appear to lie 
in height. He must glide down to the 
ground, and the higher he is the more time 
he will have in which to select a suitable 
spot. By swooping round in a huge spiral 
he will be able to alight without undue 
shock. 

Landing in the ordinary course is a more 
delicate operation than would seem at first 
sight. When the machine is to ascend it 
must take a run along the ground to get up 
the necessary initial speed, and when it 
descends it will usually be possessed of 
sufficient momentum to carry it for a good 
many yards along the ground. 

With the general appearance of the 
different types of aeroplane all are familiar. 
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They fall naturally into two classes, mono- 
lanes and biplanes. With our present know- 
edge no one can say which is the better 
construction. Тһе monoplane, it is true, 
approaches more closely to the bird-form, 
but can this be put down a3 an advantage ? 
Our ocean liners are not built, as submarines, 
in the form of a shark, although the shark 
can always give the liner points in a speed 
test. The one and only use of an aeroplane 
is to fly, whereas & bird has many other 
things to attend to ; for instance, the laying 
of eggs and the keeping of à nest warin. 
Utility and over-ali efficiency will ultimately 
decide. 

The power absorbed in driving an aero- 
plane through the: air is disappointingly 
high. It would even seem that it can never 
compete with the motor-car as a means of 
transport. But where speed is a necessity, 
the car is left far behind. Fifty miles an 
hour has already been obtained, and we are 
not unlikely to hear of the hundred having 
been reached before long. As regards fuel 
consumption, few reliable figures are obtain- 
able, but a small two-seater car—say 10 Н.Р. 
—will do between twenty-five and thirty-five 
miles per gallon of petrol, whereas it is 
doubtful if an aeroplane can do one-half or 
even one-quarter of this. 

The future of the fascinating art cannot 
be forecast, but development will proceed 
at а tremendous rate. Consider what hap- 
pened in the motor-car industry. Fifteen 
years ago the car, as we know it to-day, was 
scarcely dreamt of ; to-day it is everywhere. 
Then look at the introduction of steam 
turbines. Parsons fitted an experimental 
boat with his new engine in the carly nine- 
ties ; the newest battleships are now, within 
two decades, provided with them! It is an 
age of sudden change, and a decade may see 
unimaginable developments. 

It is humiliating to us as a nation that 
apparently so little has been done in Eng- 
land. It is difficult to believe that we have 
no men equal to the French and American 
aviators who have drawn the attention of 
the whole world ; rather would we have it 
that the English are averse to spending 
money on undertakings which show no sign of 
m When the production of aeroplanes 

omes а commercial proposition, then may 
we expect to see British machines in the 
forefront. That time is not yet. 
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A Serious Mis understanding. 


OLD LADY : * Fido! Fido! Fido!“ 


DISREPUTABLE CHARACTER: “’Scuse me, mum, my name ain't Fide. It's just pla 
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THINK there is а 
natural love of 
the sea, and of 

everything connected therewith, more or 
less strongly developed in every English 
boy. 
You see the love of marine pastimes 
evinced by even the smallest urchin sailing 
his half walnut-shell across a puddle, and for 
the time its voyage and management are 
of as much interest to him as the handling 
of a crack racing yacht is to its more mature 
owner. 

Not only at seaside towns round the 
coast, but also in little country villages far 
inland, where possibly very few if any of the 
youngsters know what the sea is like from 
actual experience, you will often find that 
the principal ornament in the back garden 
is а flagstaff with little vessels fitted up as 
& weathercock. the jibboom of the small ship 
pointing true to windward ; or sometimes it 
may be а hoop supporting a fleet of five or 
six little cutters careering madly round in 
a strong breeze, or leisurely tacking, as they 
follow each other in a light air; and this 
I think shows forcibly that there certainly is 
that innate love of the sea very strongly 
developed in most of us. 

As a very small boy, as soon as I could 
handle a penknife, I spent most of my time 
in cutting out model boats and sailing them 
in a tub kindly placed in the garden for 
my especial use and benefit, and as we lived 
far away from the coast my earliest nautical 
longings had to be satisfied with very 
small craft and a supply of water from the 
tap; but later on, when a schoolboy, my 
boating propensities made me long for 
something bigger, so I set to work, and, after 
serious cogitations and profound thought, 
I built a dry land dinghy, just large enough 


to hold one, out of the wood from an old 


egg box; and this being, to my mind, a 
success, I determined on something larger, 
and when about nine years of age I saved 


above the deck, 
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up everv 
penny of 
pocket- 
money I 
could get for the purchase 
of tools and wood to build a 
small yacht that was to hold 
three of us in the cabin, and 
Ё after much hard work great was 
my joy when I finally got the deck 
laid, and could sit down in my own 
cabin and look up through the open sky- 
light at the lofty mast and sails towering 
some twelve feet or so. 

It was certainly a very tight fit, to say 
the least of it, for three of us in that cabin, 
and in hot weather we had to come out into 
the cockpit occasionally to breathe properly ; 
but, nevertheless, it was very jolly. I 
remember how keen I was on the work, and 
used to get up by daylight to be able to get 
some done before school-time, and I learned 
a lot of things when building that boat 
that I think I might never have learnt at 
school. 

I found it а much bigger job than I had 
at first imagined, and discovered that if 
anything was to be finished satisfactorily 
it required continuous plodding, not to 
mention a very considerable amount of 
hard work for a lad of my аре: but I stuck 
to it, much to my own satisfaction and that 
of my school friends who joined me after- 
wards in the delights of cooking our meals 
aboard, over a spirit stove, in the rather 
cramped accommodation available in a 
cabin about six feet by four; but that did 
not bother us in those days, and it was 
voted very jolly, and when years after- 
wards my father bought a real sea-going 
vacht for me I doubt whether I experienced 
greater pleasure than I obtained from my 
home-built craft, every detail of which I 
had carefully thought out. 

Those who are fortunate enough to live at 
the seaside, or near the edge of a river, have 
of course more opportunities for indulging 
their nautical propensities ; but those whose 
homes are inland may still get a good deal 
of amusement in fitting up model land 
yachts, and they have the advantage of 
there being no risk of getting upset or of 
falling into the water. 

Amongst the various arrangements made 
for running these garden yachts is one not 
so often seen as those mounted on a flag- 
staff, but to my mind more interesting from 
its similarity of motion to that of a real 
vessel, as it sails on a tightly stretched wire 
led across from one end of the garden to 
the other; the little vessel automatically 
goes about or tacks at either end, and 
so keeps sailing along up and down the 
wire so long as the breeze lasts. 
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I will presently explain how one of these 
boats may be fitted up to work in this way, 
but will start with a description of a rota- 
tory set of boats, which some may prefer, as 
they do not occupy so much space as those 
running on a wire, to erect which a good 
length of garden or open ground is necessary. 

When starting a rotatory fleet of yachts 
you will first require a stout pole about 
{ in. or more in diameter and, say, 20 ft. 
long ; you can get one in the rough state for 
about 2s. 6d. or 3s. The bark will need 
stripping with a spokeshave, and then the pole 
should be smoothed nicely all over with a 
plane, and after being sandpapered smooth 
can be either varnished or painted white; 
З ft. up from the base should be well tarred 
to keep it from rotting when placed in the 
ground, and the top end should have a hole 
drilled down it for 6 in. or so, large enough 


to take a - in. gas- pipe; taper the top slightly 
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and fit on a stout iron ring or ferrule, half 
way, as at A (fig. 1). Take care to drill 
the hole truly vertical, and then get а 
2 ft. length of iron gas-barrel ; place it in the 
hole, and then drive the ferrule down until 
flush with the top, as at B, which will pinch 
the wood round the pipe tightly and рге- 
vent it splitting with a side strain. Now 
get a 6 in. length of - in. gas-barrel, which 
will just slip over the other, and cut out 
a couple of hard-wood discs 5 in. in diameter 
and ] in. thick, a (fig. 2). 

Drill a central hole slightly smaller than 
the 2-in. pipe, and screw them on to it as at 
c, having first cut out five slots, $ in. wide 
and 1 in. deep, at equal distance round 
each ; also cut a groove, } in. deep, on the 


ea as shown at B. 

ext plane up five strips of wood, 1 in. 
deep and { in. wide by 2 ft. 6 in. long, for 
ribs, and five others, 1 ft. 9 in. long, to be 
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used as struts, also five 3 ft. 3 in. long for 
tie rods. 

Then drill a }-in. hole in each of the ribs 
and struts 5 in. from the end, and attach 
the ribs to the upper disc by a piece of 
copper wire, placing it in the groove formed 


Fic. 2. 
for that purpose; twist the ends loosely 
together for the present, and treat the 


struts in the same way ; then, while holding a 
rib horizontally, bring up a strut and fasten 
it to the rib by a screw, as in fig. 3, a, and, 
having fastened them all in this position, 
twist up the copper wire firmly and the 
frame will then be quite rigid. 


FIG. 3. 


A }-in. scarf is then cut on the ends of the 
tie rods, up and down, as at в, с, and they 
are then fastened to the ribs about 1 in. 
from the ends, placing one end over and the 
other under each rib, and secure by a screw, D. 

The frame so far is finished, and can have 
a coat of white paint, and whilst that is 
drying you can cut out the little vessels. 


They need not be all the same size so long 
as they are well balanced in sail area for 
steady running—a cutter, schooner, yawl, 
brig, and lugger can be fitted up, and I think 
have a better appearance than a sct of 
eutters only. 


The hulls should be 15 in. long, cut with a 
fretsaw from hard wood ] in. thick; one 
side only should be rounded off slightly to 
the curves of the stem and stern, as in the 
section of the cutter, fig. 4. The standing 
and running rigging is, as the Irishman 
said, all standing," and-should be kept as 
simple as possible, copper wire being the 
best material for the purpose, as the sails 
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are not intended to be taken in and string 
soon gets rotten. 

A schooner’s hull is shown in fig. 5, with 
the necessary amount of gear, and that of 
a yawl in fig. 6. The hulls are painted 
black, and fastened to the centre of each tie 
rod by a couple of screws, the masts being 
placed in holes drilled for them; and the 


sails, being exposed to all weathers, last 
longer if painted with a mixture of soft 
soap and thin white paint, which when dry 
is quite flexible and soft, 

The brig, fig. 7, should have the yards 
slung to turn freely, and the fore, main, and 
jib sheets of all the craft should be of 
sufficient length to allow free play when 
sailing. 


The lugger, fig. 8, is better if fitted with 
booms to the sails, as in a balanced lug rig, 
and the little flags are of tin bent round a 
stout pin so that they turn freely, and can be 
painted in bright colours; these last well 
as compared to silk or ribbon flags, which 
flack to pieces in a very short time. 

When the boats are all rigged and painted 
and everything ready, grease the iron pipe 
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with a tallow candle, and then place the boats 
in position, and screw a reducing socket on 
top of the pipe, fig. 9, 4, to prevent them 
being blown off if the wind should lift them 
at any time, and into this socket screw a 
foot or so of iron rod, B, near the top of 


Fic, 8. 


which a small weather vane may be at- 
tached as a finish to the whole. 

The actual fixing of the pole may be by 
simply digging a 3-ft. hole in the ground, 
which, if of a soft or clayey nature, should 
be well rammed all round with gravel and 


FIG. v. 


stones; a little Portland cement mixed with 
them 18 better. | 

If preferred, а shoe can be made from 
I. in. wood nailed together, as in fig. 10. 
Well tarred and sunk in the ground it forms 
a firm socket for the pole. This is much the 
better way, as it may be lifted when neces- 


sary to re-tar the pole, and if the position 
chosen is an open one, and exposed to high 
winds, four guy lines of wire will be neces- 
sary to keep it vertical and prevent it being 
snapped off in a gale. 
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pus the most interesting figures in 
the coloured plate of Court Dress 
issued with this part, and we believe the 
first of its kind, are those of the ditferent 
bod y-guards. 

The Sovereign has really four body-guards 
in addition to the Household troops, and 
the oldest of these are the Serjcants-at- 
Arms, instituted by Richard 1. for protecting 
him in the Holy Land against the Assassins. 
That curious Moslem sect lasted for a hundred 
and fifty years, headed by the Old Man of 
the Mountains, and their main doctrine was 
the secret. murder of enemies, the members, 
from eating hashish, being known as /Hashi- 
shin or hemp-eaters; and hashishin, cor- 
rupted into Assassin by the Westerns, became 
the synonym for murderer in every language 
of Europe. 

No sooner had Cour de Lion established 
his Serjeants than the King of France 
formed his; and in eaeh country these were 
the first recognised corps of body-guards. 

They were trustworthy men-at-arms in 
the prime of life, who then and for centuries 
afterwards held the position of first-class 
non-commissioned officers, though of gentle 
birth and frequently ample fortune. Their 
numbers varied. Edward I. had twenty- 
nine of them; Edward i. had sixty-seven, 
owing probably to his French wars; 
Richard ir. reduced the number to thirty ; 
Edward Iv. had four. and so had Edward vi. 
Elizabeth had twenty-five; and James I. 
had sixteen, which continued to be the 
number through many reigns. 

Their duty was not only to attend the 
King and protect his person at home, and 
in full armour when abroad, but to arrest 
offenders about the Court, for which their 
mace was sufficient authority, and they 
received fees from persons arrested according 
to the prisoner's rank. Here and there they 
are mentioned in our history books, And it 
will be remembered that Charles 1. took a 
Serjeant-at- Arms with him to arrest the five 
members of the House of Commons. 

They are now eight in number, опе attend- 
ing the Lord Cnancellor, another the 
Speaker, and the other six are on duty at 
the Court, where, however, with intention, 
they are not particularly noticeable, for 
they wear their own naval, military, or civil 
uniform, and can only be distinguished on 
special occasions by their silver collar of 
office. 

Richard m1. conferred upon the Lord 
Mayor of York for the time being the title 
of Chief Serjeant-at- Arms, in 1485, and the 
same year Henry VII. instituted at his 
coronation the Yeomen of the Guard, as 
though he doubted the loyalty of the 
Serjeants. These were yeomen in the old 
meaning of the term—that is, young men, 
the modern signification as a man farming 
his own land not having then come into use. 
They were on the model of the Archers of 
the Guard formed by Louis xi. of France 
ten years before, and to begin with were a 
corps of fifty archers under a captain, and 
they still wear a modification of their first 
uniform. 

Henry уп. soon increased the number to 
200, and mounted half, and then further in- 
creased them so that when he took them 
with him to the French war he had no fewer 
than 600 at the siege of Terouanne in 1513, 
which was the first time they saw active 
service. For the second time they crossed 
the Channel in 1544, when Henry took 500 
of them to the siege ‘of Boulogne. 

Edward vi. reduced the number to 100 
archers and 100 halberdicrs, and Mary made 
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their uniforms more gorgeous by spending 
1.000“. on spangles for the coats. Elizabeth 
had 200 Yeomen-in-Ordinary, and reduced 
the Extra-Yeomen to 107. How they came 
almost from the first to be known as Beef- 
eaters js not known; but it seems clear that 
it was not from standing by the buffet or side- 
board —where they have been placed only of 
late years—and it was not for specially 
eating beef. There is. in fact. а list of their 
rations preserved. ordering that the daily 
allowance for the thirty on guard, with their 
messenger and servant, should be 24 lb. 
of beef, 18 lb. of mutton, and 16 lb. of veal; 

2 ]b. of butter, 36 loaves of bread, and 28 
gallons of beer; and they had haunches of 
venison twice a year, five geese on Michael- 
mas Day, and three plum puddings every 
Sunday; and this continued to be the 
regulation ration until 1813. 

The Yeomen of the Guard disappeared at 
the death of Charles 1., but were revived by 
his son, who in 1668 reduced their number to 
100, which has continued to be the strength 
until now. They have carried the fringed 
partizan for 200 years and more; but 
when Gcorge II. went to Hanover to com- 
mand the army and took them with him 
he armed them with carbines, and, in full 
dress, they still wear the carbine belt. In 
1848, during the Chartist agitation, they 
were armed with muskets and bayonets. 

They are not now young men, but old 
soldicrs of good service. Their captain is 
always a peer, who goes out of office with 
each change of Ministry. He carries an 
ebony biiton tipped with gold, the lieutenant's 
biton being tipped with silver, as is that of 
the ensign or standard-bearer, who has now 
no standard to carry. The captains of the 
corps are called exons, the word being of 
French origin. In the French body-guard 
the officers of the night watch were cam- 
taines-exemls from routine duty next morn- 
ing; and as the exon of the Yeomen of 
the Guard when going off duty sleeps at 
St. James's, he is for a similar reason exempt 
from the usual guard-mountings. Another 
special rank, that of Clerk of the Cheque, 
really the paymaster, dates also from the 
Tudors. 

It should be clearly understood that the 
Warders of the Tower are not and never have 
been Yeomen of the Guard, though they are 
frequently supposed to be so. The uniform 
is not quite the same, and it was not assumed 
until the reign of Edward vr. The Warders 
of the Tower can be readily distinguished 
from the Yeomen of the Guard when in full 
dress by their not wearing the scarlet 
shoulder- belt. 

The third body-guard in order of date is 
that of the Gentlemen-at-Arms, or Gentle- 
men Pensioners, as they were called up till 
1830. This was established by Henry уш. 
in 1509, the ycar of his coronation, as a body- 
guard of horsemen, mostly young and of 
noble birth. the model being the French 
Grand Guard, otherwise the Cent Gentils- 
hommes du Bec de Corbin, named after the 
weapon they carried. In the orders of 
James п. ‘ The Honourable Band of our 
Gentlemen Pensioners " is described as our 
nearest guard and principal military corps 
of our Household.” and it is laid down that 
“ henceforth none shall be admitted of the 
forty Gentlemen Pensioners in ordinary but 
the sons of noblemen or gentlemen of blood 
or such persons who by their valour and good 
conduct in the wars have distinguished 
themselves as commissioned officers," and 
those who had not held commissions were 
to be advanced to be commissioned officers 


in our army preferably co all other persons 
whatsoever," much in the same way as the 
King's pages were sure of a commission. 
All this was altered by William Iv., who re- 
organised the corps so that it should no 
longer be a nursery for officers, but a position 
for life for captains and subalterns of dis- 
tinction. 

The corps accompanied Henry VIII. to 
France in 1544. and ten ycars afterwards, in 
Mary's time, during Wyat's rebellion, was 
the special guard of the Queen. Under 
Elizabeth, in their sumptuous uniform and 
with their gilt battle-axes, they were con- 
spicnous at every ceremonial. The axes 
were for use as well as ornament. At Edge- 
hill battle a trooper rode at the Prince of 
Wales, then aged twelve, and would have 
carried him off had not one of the Gentlemen 
Pensioners come to the rescue and with his 
axe cut the Roundhead down. Soon after- 
wards Cromwell formed his body-guard of 
140 on the same lines as that of the Pen- 
sioners, who were re.embodied at the 
Restoration, and in 1670 reduced in number 
from fifty to forty. at which they have since 
remained. The uniform has been changed 
from time to time. and now consists of a 
Scarlet coatee, the helmet being of gilt metal 
with a tall swan-feather plume. 

The fourth in date is the King’s Body- 
Guard for Scotland, otherwise known as the 
Royal Company of Archers, which was in- 
stituted in 1677 by the Scottish Privy 
Council, though it possesses a Musselburgh 
arrow given as a prize in 1603 at the local 
wapenschaw, with which it seems to have 
originated, the object of the company’s 
incorporation being the revival of archery 
as а recreation. 

After 1688 it ceased to be prominent, but 
with the accession of Queen Anne, from 
whom it obtained its charter of incorporation 
in 1703. it underwent a revival and added 
to its members a number of unmistakable 
Jacobites. In 1714 it held its first military 
parade, and next year, at a still Jarger 
muster on a similar occasion, the Company 
received the вате honours as were paid to 
the royal troops. After а relapse into 
comparative obscurity, it resumed these 
public parades, which were again suspended 
in 1743. In fact. the members were more 
or less suspect of looking a little eagerly 
towards the King over the water until 
George HI. in 1788 revived the royal shoot- 
ing prize; and in 1822, when George iv. 
visited Edinburgh, they urged a claim to be 
the King's Body-Guard for Scotland, which 
was allowed and has ever since been recoy- 
nised. Conspicuous in their handsome green 
uniform, which has changed with the fashion. 
they are always to the fore in every roval 
ceremonial taking place over the Border. and 
are about 500 strong, consisting of many of 
the nobility, gentry, and chief professional 
men of the North. 

Among the other Court officials the most 
striking dress is that of the Kings of Arms 
and their subordinates, who wear the short 
vestment known as the tabard that was once 
common among the fighting men. When it 
bore the arms of the baron it was рау 
enough, but now, as the King’s Coat, heavily 
embroidered with the national arms, it is 
most noticeable, with none others like it. 
Garter Principal King of Arms wears a 
silver gilt crown on high occasions; but 
Lyon—that is, the Scottish King of Arms 
like Ulster, the Irish one, wears & crown of 
gold, his tabard being of velvet and cloth of 
gold. 

Them there are the Provincial Kings, 
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Clarenceux for England south of the Trent 
and Norroy for the north of that river, who 
also wear crowns of silver gilt, and, like the 
Kings, the Heralds, and Pursuivants, also 
wear the tabard. 'The head of the Herald 
group is the Earl Marshal, the hereditary 
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MSS. ; and whenever any special vilue is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending ín, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To ConnrsroxpENTS.— Replies lo correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be то ercep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
ín these columns in due course, 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, °“ B.O.P.," 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff аге nol answered. 


G. F. (Weymouth).—No, we cannot possibly send 
* detailed plans and measurements " to individual 
readers. We have from time to time given good 
illustrations of land yachts. Refer to back vols. 


REGULAR READER (Ireland).—1. The coloured plate 
you ask for is now quite out of print with us. 
2. Try dumb-bell exercise, and deep breathing. 


F. H. J. (Weybridze).—' Тһе drawings were not up to 
publication standard by a long way, and you weuld 
have no chance of earning money by such efforts. 
Why not join a drawing class at some technical 
institute? There would not be the remotest chance 
now of your obtaining a position of “ war-artist 
correspondent," nor do we know that there ever 
would be. You see, a war correspondent has to be 
a man of wide knowledge and experience and un- 
doubted capacity, and besides, wars to which artists 
are sent by the Press do not occur every day, 
happily. 


E. C. WEBSTER.— Write to the Brooks Manufacturing 
Company, Saginaw, Michigan, U. S. A., for their prices 
for working drawings of the boat you intend building. 

G. PROUT.— Y ou must trust to the opinion of «ome one 


experienced in such matters, if you do not personally 
know enough about the subject. 
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much quieter costume, 


Norroy and Surroy (whose name was 


changed to Clarenceux by Henry v., who 
instituted Garter) date back to the days 
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R. W. LEANING.—You seem to have forgotten the 
spirits of salt with which you clean the surfaces you 
wish to unite before applying the solder; and you 
should warm the surfaces with the hot iron before 
laying the solder on them. We have had articles on 
the subject. 


W. P. GREENFIELD.—There are several shops near the 
docks where the rope and canvas are sold, and there 
you can ascertain the prices. Divide the plan of 
the sail into two triangles and add the areas. 


Н. CRAWFORD.—The coin seems to be an ordinary 
William the Fourth shilling, but the rubbing of the 
reverse has been distorted so strangely as to be worth- 
less as a guide. Try if the coin weighs the same as a 
current shilling ; if not, it may be counterfeit. 


MOUSTACHE.—Leave it alone. You will be just as 
welcome at the Y.M.C.A. without a moustache as 
with one. 


A. Н. GRIFFITHS.—Apply to the secretary for par- 
ticulars, or see our articles on“ Our Great Banks and 
How to Enter Them.” 


CHAUFFEUR.—Yes, A is London County, and so are 
L.C., L.N., L.B., and L.D. P is Surrey, D is Kent, 
nnd Е is Essex. The initials give no clue to the 
letters. There is a full list of motor marks on 
page 732 of this year's * Whitaker's Almanack.” 


J. Н. PAGE.—Clean the surface of the hektograph with 
a sponge and cold water. If the jelly is very much 
stained, you will have to boil it up again. 


LAND BOAT, H. TOMLINSON, and others.—The article 
on “My Land Boat and How I made it” began on 
page 638 of our twenty-fourth volume, and the sub- 
ject was further treated on page 288 of our twenty- 
fifth volume. 


J. READ.—We have had several articles on bird- 
stuffing, and it would take too much space to give 
instructions in this column. 


NUMBSKULL.—Try the “ Popular Educator," “ Uni- 
versal Instructor," Children's Encyclopædia,” or 
something of that sort. No one volume could cover 
so wide an area. 


G. MATHEWSON.—Head the instructions again very 
carefully ; others have made the telescope and find it 
satisfactory. You do not give the diameter or focal 
length of the lenses, во we cannot help vou. "The 
tube is not necessary for trial purposes. Arrange the 
two lenses on a stick or table, and move them to and 
from each other until you get the right interval, and 
then fix them in the tube. 


К. WYETH.—4A George the Third crown of 1818 is worth 
half as much again, and a half-crown of the same date 
is worth three shillings and sixpence, The later four- 
penny-pieces are worth a shilling if not much worn. 


MELOS.— There are shilling guides to playing the melo- 
deon or the accordion, which is much tlie same sort 
of thing, obtainable at nearly every music shop. The 
bass should be played as written and not“ put in’ 
anyhow. 
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Edward ут. in the place of an Ireland King 
of earlier date; and Lyon is first heard of 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
No one who has read Marmion " is likely 
to forget Sir David Lindesay of the Mount, 
Lord Lyon King of Arms. 


С. Н. ROLFE.—Too many coins. There are no three- 
penny pieces of William the Fourth, except Maundy 


ones А spiel mark is not a coin but a counter 
used in card games. The other foreign copper speci- 
mens are not worth more than their face value: 
most of the British coins between 1800 and 1850 
are worth twice their face value if in fair condition ; 
but the Victoria copper halfpenny i& worth sixpence. 


J. G. (Caleutta).—Not up to our standard. Why not 
practise by taking part in our various literary com- 
petitions ? And then one day you may find yourself 
in print in our pages. You see we cannot possibly 
undertake to read and criticise and advise about all 
MSs. sent to us. 


F. D.—Y es, we are quite hoping to have another serial 
story in the present volume by the author you name. 
He has been very ill, however, and is but slowly 
recovering. 


CONDOR.—1. You will never be tall. 2. Live squirrels 


for pets cost about seven shillings and sixpence, 
jackdaws about six shillings. 
suitable pet and would be dear at any price. 
should set it at liberty. 4. 
odd volumes are of no value, 


9. A kestrel is not a 
You 
Practically nothing ; 
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MORH ABOUT CANADA. 


THE following letter speaks for itself, and doubtless 
will have interest for many B. O. P.“ readers: 


* DEAR SMR. It is much upon my heart that there are 
in England a great many boys at our public schools and 
grammar schools who miss their vocation in life from 
lack of information about openings in the Colonies 
other than farming. Аз Principal of Huron College 
(Theolozical) London, Ontario, I get in Canada а 
certain number who have gone out to farms, I think 
often with the idea of an outdoor life and lots of sport, 
and who have been rather disillusioned when they found 
that as the * hired help ' they had to work very hard, 
that their education was thrown away, and that in 
settled districts there was no more sport than in 
England. Quite a percentage of my students are of 
this class. The local clergy get hold of them, and find 
that they are quite good material to train for the 
ministry. Some of them have had the desire in early 
life, but it has been overruled by parents who could not 
afford a University training in England, or were not in 
sympathy with such а career. I am most anxious to 
tap this source of supply at the fountain head, not 
merely for my own institution, but for the sake of 
Canada. Many bank clerks in Canada have a similar 
history. They come out to farm, drift into the cities, 
and get into offices. Some of them (too many) are 
submerged in the process. 

“ J am wondering whether through the B. O. P.“ one 
could reach any of them. 

The point which I want to make clear is that college 
and University training are so much les expensive 
than in England, and there are many opportunities for 
students to earn money during the summer vacations. 

© An allowance of 50/. a усаг is a very adequate 
provision for arta and divinity fees, board and lodging 
and personal expenses, during term from October-May 
inclusive, and anyone who is willing to work can keep 
himself during the summer. 

* Yours very truly, 
C. CAMERON WALLER, 
Principal of Huron College, 
London, Ont.” 
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BRAVO, BIRDS! 


* А BIRD LOVER” writes to us from Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire: ** I think you would like to hear how a 
chaffinch fed a young thrush while tlie mother thrush 
was imprisoned. А thrush and a chaffinch built in 
the same tree in our garden. When the young were 
hatched, the thru-h would go and fetch a worm and 
break it into pieca ; it would feed its young first and 
then the chaflinch's. Both the young thrushes and 
the chaffinch would let me stroke them. One morning, 
when the youuz were learning to fly, one thrush fell 
down the cellar grating and could not get out again. 
The old thrush tried to get it out, but only fell into the 
hole under the grating herself. While she was im- 
prisoned, the chatlinch fed the other young thrush. 
We caught the two thrushes that were imprisoned 
and set them free. The old bird does not seem to have 
forgotten that we set her free, for she is quite tame and 
comes nearly into the house.” 


when you've read the B-Û-P 
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STAMP AND LETTER EXCHANGES, 


F. DAWSON, aged 15, writes from 8 Cook Street, 
West Perth, West Australia: '" Having been a reader 
of the B. O. P.“ for about four years, I would like, 
if possible, to be able to communicate with some of 
your readers who are stamp-collectors. Being a 
stamp-collector myself, I would rather communicate 
with another stamp-collector. І would also like to 
have a correspondent in some out-of-the-way place, 
say the West of Africa, Egypt, South America, or 
Central America and Asia. А chum of mine who lives 
near has got correspondents through the B. O. P., 
a Hindoo being one of the best.” 


AUSTRALIAN RAILWAY ENGINES. 


THE following letter reaches us from Brighton. 
South Australia : 


'" DEAR SIR,—In the monthly part of your pape 
published in July, 1909, you publish a letter from 
t Young and Patriotic Australian, who objects to 
the locomotive shown in your December plate of 196. 
He says that the engine there reproduced as typica! 
of Australian locomotives is old-fashioned. As 4 
matter of fact it ix one recently built by the Sour 
Australian Government in its workshops at Islingto:. 
for use on the narrow-gauge lines north of Adelaide. 

“While agreeing that it is not an express engine. 
and therefore not a true example of such engines i. 
Australia, I cannot but feel sorry that a ° patriotic ` 
Australian should speak like this about one of ti» 
Staten that go to make up his Commonwealth, eithir 
through ignorance, or for the seltish reason that his ow 
State was not chosen in preference to one of the others 
The latter view is strengthened, because he says 
Carriages, which he describes, were all built at the 
Newport workshops by the Victorian Government 
whereas, through an arrangement come to between ti ғ 
South Australian und Victorian Governments, half wer 
built in Victoria, and the rest at Islington, in Sout: 
Australia. These cars run a through journey from 
Adelaide to Melbourne, and rice versa. Тһе only other 
linc on which these cars are run is the one between 
Albury and Melbourne. 

* Your Victorian correspondent should be gure of hi: 
facts before writing, for, though I recognise that the 
Victorian railways are in many respects superior to ; 
those in South Australia, I should be sorry to let 
anything which reflects on the South Australian Rail- 
ways pass without attempting to put right that whic. 
I recognise us being unfair. | 

“ Hoping that this will set before you more plainly 
the true state of affairs, 

“ [ remain, 
Yours truly, 
J. L. 


— 


BENNETT.” 


BOY WOODWORKERS. 


BOYS fond of tools will be glad to get hold of The 
Young Carpenter,” by Cyril Hall, published by Methuen 
& Co., 36 Essex Street, W.C., at 5s. It describe 
minutely, with the aid of photographs, how to saw 
and plane and handle other tools properly, as well as 
viving instructions for making many useful articles. 
A book calculated to make a handy boy much handier. | 
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A Splendid Obstacle. 


Томмү: Those big snowballs are no good.” . 
JIMMY; “ Oh, aren't they? You just wait till you see the policeman chasing me round this!“ 
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(МО. 23 OF CURRENT VOLUME.) Pride One Panay. 
SATURDAY, MAROH 5, 1910. [ALL бта RESERVED.) 


Full No. 1625.—Vol. X XXII. 


Some EXPERIENCES WITH 


Bic Саме 


WAE 


By MAJOR-GENERAL E. SMITH 
BROOK, C.B. 


Edited by GERTRUDE PAGE, of Rhodesia. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


I.—THE START OFF. 


| I? the beginning of the year 1880, some two . 
| months after Sekukumi had been defeated “I expected every moment to feel his trunk round me. - Se Chapter I1. 
and captured, two companies of my regiment (the 
one company, while Cainpbell commanded the other. Our orders 


P 
94th) were stationed at Neardbastadt, alinost the northern limit of 


the Transvaal. Headquarters were at Lydenberg, and I commanded on arrival were to camp on a certain area of ground mapped out 
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for us, and to build a fort on it. It ap- 
peared to us the most unsuitable position 
that could possibly have been chosen, but 
we could only obey orders. Ав we expected 
to remain in our isolated quarters for some 
considerable time, we did all that was 
possible to make ourselves comfortable, and 
in a primitive sort of way built a mess 
house, huts, stables, ete., and in a very short 
time we were able to discard our tenta. 

The district was thickly populated with 
Kaftirs, and within a radius of forty or fifty 
miles there were several powerful tribes. 
Our fort was understood to be a protection 
against them, and not against the Boers, 
for though the latter were openly expressing 
their contempt for the British, and general 
dissatisfaction, they were not considered 
dangerous. We little indeed thought that 
one year later we should be besieged by 
them, and end in surrendering to the men 
we so confidently ignored. In the mean- 
time we were all very good friends, and we 
found them good fellows enough. 

It was in April that I heard several Boer 
hunters in the district, under the leadership 
of Barend Vorster, a well-known sportsman, 
were going upon an expedition farther north 
than any had ventured yet. To explore 
unknown country had ever been one of the 
dearest ambitions of my life, and instantly 
I felt this might be my one great chance— 
] must try and go at all costs. 

The consent of the hunters to my com- 
pany was easily obtained, so it only remained 
to get official sanction, and this I had 
every reason to suppose would be obtained 
without difficulty. Posts, however. in those 
days were very uncertain, and after waiting 
*wo months for a reply, the hunting party 
said they could wait no longer. 1 was in 
& quandary, but Campbell, who was my 
senior officer, generously came to the rescue. 
He gave me permission to go subject to recall, 
knowing probably there was not much 
chance of carrying out the latter once I got 
under way. Less than twelve hours after 
my departure the answer came, No leave 
to be granted under any circumstances.” 

This was a hard knock for Campbell, who 
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hated the idea of robbing me of my trip. 
At the same time he had his duty to do, 
which was to bring me back, if he could. 
Runners and police were sent after me, 
but my ingenious and faithful subaltern 
во arranged that they should not find me. 
The result was that they disappeared for a 
few days, and returned with the information 
that 1 had gone too far, and they could not 
follow on account of the lions. In con- 
sequence I was unknowingly absent without 
leave for nearly five months, and reported 
at times to be dead and buried. When I 
made my unexpected return in October, I 
was а veritable Robinson Crusoe. Му 
clothes were made of buckskin, my boots 
of raw hide, and my hat consisted of a head- 
dress of plaited grass. I had a beard that 
would have disgraced any civilised being, 
was burnt like a brick, and thin as a her- 
ring, во it was not very surprising I took 
some time to prove my identity. It was 
at a mission station some forty miles from 
camp, where some letters were given to me, 
that I received the first information of my 
iniquity. It was no small shock, as I never 
for a moment doubted that my leave was 
all right. All the way to camp I continued 
to receive letters all in the same strain, and 
asking for explanations. What could I 
explain ? 

My old friend and commanding officer 
had taken the responsibility of letting me 
go; he must not suffer for it if I could help 
it. So I decided to ride through all 
regulations and write direct and privately 
to General Colley, who was commanding in 
South Africa. 1 made my letter as simple 
as possible. making no excuses, because 1 had 
none to make, but expressing my regret at 
what had happened. His reply has lived in my 
memory ever since. How many men. bound 
hard and fast by rigid rule, never know and 
never can know how much can be done 
with & few generous words of kindness. 
I had never seen General Colley, but after 
I got his reply I would have marched through 
fire and water for him with the greatest 
pleasure. All he said was. I hope you had 
а good time, and 1 should like to hear some 


FOR THE KING. 


By H. A. HINKSON, 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


account of your sport, and the country you 
went through." 

During my long service, and during the 
many important commands I have held. 
I have always borne in mind my gratitude, 
and I am happy to think that, following 
his example, I also have helped many a 
man over the stile," who, without a little 
timely and sympathetic consideration, would 
never have got over. 

But to return to my expedition; as the 
hunters could not wait for me, I had to 
follow them as best I could, and I had some 
difficulty in catching up the caravan. It 
consisted of seven ox waggons, five Boers, 
and about thirty black boys. My transport 
was an ambulance, with an excellent team 
of mules and the best of drivers, otherwise 
I could never have made up the distance. 
We did over forty miles a day. After 
passing Blauberg the track was very in- 
different, and we had to follow the spoor of 
the waggons. It was necessary to outspan 
an hour before sunset, as the lions were 
everywhere. It was not until the fourth 
day that I overtook the Boers, and then 
I despatched the ambulance on its return 
journey as quickly as possible, very anxious 
concerning its welfare. 

1 had not at all expected to have to bring 
it so far, and should not have been very 
surprised to hear on my return that the 
animals had all been eaten, and there was 
a big bill for me to pay. 

The caravan was now in Rhodesia, but 
how very ditferent were the conditions from 
what they have since become ! 


(To be continued.) 


Author of “ The King's Liege,” “Silk and Steel," “The Splendid Knight," etc, etc, 


А? Giles crossed the yard he met Matt 

Baldwin. The old man lifted his 
hands with an exclamation of delighted 
relief. 

“ Maister has been a lookin’ for you," he 
said. and none could tell where you be. 
Famished you'll be with the hunger, and 
the larder near empty, but I've saved summat 
for you," he added in a whisper. 

* Let me have it quickly, then, for I think 
I've wasted my time gathering mushrooms, 
if our guests have eaten all that is in the 
larder.’ 

His hunger reminded him forcibly of 
Harry Quilter. By some means or another 
he must find a way to convey food and drink 
to him; yet how he was to do it, with a spy 
watching his movements, he did not know. 
The fact that he could not take anyone into 
his confidence increased his difficulty. He 
felt that every movement would be watched, 
and Quilter’s detection would mean death 
to him, if not for both, since the inn keeper 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—GILES EATS MUSHROOMS. 


was not robust enough to face death and 
keep his own counsel. Neither could he 
trust Matt Baldwin, for he, with all his 
goodwill and fidelity to his master, was a 
babbler, whose tongue ran away with him, 
more especially if one spoke roughly to him. 

He was all the more sorry for Quilter since 
he had begun to feel the pangs of hunger 
himself, but it was better that he should 
suffer privation for the time than run the 
risk of discovery, which would be fatal to 
them both. He remembered that Quilter 
had been concerned for his safety when he 
had ridden to Cray in the Wold and had 
found there an angry crowd. There had 
been little danger to the innkeeper in warn- 
ing him, but at all events he had shown 
him goodwill, and that itself deserved some 
return. 

Giles entered the parlour and saw two 
maidservants removing from the table the 
remnants of a substantial meal. 

“ Where is my father?“ he asked. 


“ He has gone a little way with Captaim 
Makepeace,” answered опе of them. Soon, 
I think, he will return." 

Bidding them make haste with his break- 
fast, Giles went in search of his mother. He 
found her in her little workroom—a pleasant 
chamber overlooking the rose garden. 

Giles,“ she exclaimed, “ at last!“ 

Putting down her knitting-needles, she 
flung her arms about her son's neck and 
kissed him on both cheeks. 

“ Tell me, where have you been ?” she 
said, for my heart has been sorely 
troubled.” 

In the fields gathering mushrooms," he 
answered, smiling. ** I never saw a fairer 
crop.” 

“ Is that all that you have to tell me?” 
she asked in a low voice. 

" "Iis all that I may tell you for the 
present," he replied in the same tone. 

Later, please God, I may have better news.. 
Come, вее me eat mushrooms.” 


The 


She sighed as she followed him, for she 
knew why he would tell her nothing, lest 
she should be involved in a danger which he 
was fain to take on himself. 

A steaming dish of mushrooms was set 
on the table; he drew it toa place facing 
the window of the yard and sat down. He 
ate the mushrooms leisurely with his eyes on 
the window. If the spving trooper were 
really suspicious that he had gathered the 
mushrooms to conceal another purpose, he 
would assure himself that Giles really ate 
them. So, hungry as he was, the jai ter 
delayed long over the mushrooms, leaving 
the more solid fare to wait. 

At last he saw the trooper pass with 
apparent carclessness through the yard. He 
looked in at the window and their eves met. 
The trooper stood for a few moments before 
the window, whilst Giles ate the remaining 
mushrooms voraciously. Then, as Giles 
pushed away the empty dish, he moved on 
out of sight. 

Giles chuckled. He had enjoyed his mush- 
rooms an! had at the same time won the 
first move in the game. His next task was 
to devise some means for conveying food 
to Quilter, and that was not so simple as 
eating mushrooms. 

When he had finished his breakfast, he 
went out to see to the business of the farm, 
but go where he would he still felt the eyes 
of the trooper upon him, and his shadow 
betwixt him and the sun. He had much 
ado to keep his temper and not be betraved 
into angry reproaches or remonstrances; 
but whatever he might dare and risk for 
himself there were weightier issues depending 
on him, which demanded caution. To а 
auarrel there could be but one ending, and. 
if he were made a prisoner, the plan which 
he had contrived and partly carried through 
would be completely frustrated. 

Whatever happened and however great 
the provocation, he must avoid all risk of 
а quarrel with Saved-at-the-Eleventh-hour- 
Jenkins—for so the spying trooper called 
himself—and as far as possible lull to rest 
his suspicions. 

He had two clearly defined objects in 
view. The first was to convey food and 
drink to Quilter. and the second to escape 
unperceived when the dusk fell, recover the 
precious paper which he had hidden in the 
oak tree and carry it to Boscobel, there to 
place it in the King's hands. After that let 
what might come, he would have earned the 
King's gratitude, and, what touched him 
quite as nearly, redeemed his pledge to 
Rachel. 

Bevond the long meadow the corn lay 
piled in stooks, waiting to be carted home. 
Here was Giles's opportunity. He would 
bring the first load to the old barn where 
Quilter lay concealed. If he could contrive 
to hide food in the corn and himself stow the 
corn in the barn, receiving it from the cart, 
he would be able to warn Quilter and give 
him food at the same time. 

Fortunately his father left the entire 
working of the farm to his son, and the men 
were accustomed to obey Giles in all such 
matters. So he sent food and ale down to 
the cornfields for the harvesters, and himself 
followed the carts with a hay-fork in his 
hand. 

When he had gone а little wav he saw 
Trooper Jenkins coming after him. He 
waited until he was overtaken. Then. calling 
to one of the servants for another fork, he 
gave it to Jenkins. 

“ We are short-handed to-day." he said. 
* and if you are at leisure, show us what & 
soldier сап do against yokels.“ 

Jenkins took the fork with a wry smile. 

“Tis not my calling," he said, but if 

ou be not a hard taskmaster, why then I 
will do what I can to earn my supper. If 
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I was country bred I might cry quits with 
you, but townsfolk find others to do the 
harvesting for them. And vet it is a good 
life and better than most senseless toiling in 
cities if vou are bred to it.“ 

“Twill be worth a good night of dreamless 
sleep to you, I reckon," Giles answered. 

Then he sprang up on the cart and the 
men plied him with the sheaves of corn, 
Jenkins helping them. 

But it was а warm day — as warm as 
summer—and Jenkins found his leathern 
doublet but ill suited to a countryman's 
work, yet he laboured valiantly, tossing up 
the sheaves to Giles and pausing now and 
again to wipe the sweat from his brow and 
to refresh himself with a draught of home- 
brewed ale. 

When the cart was loaded, Giles called for 
a tankard of ale and his share of the bread 
and meat. When this was passed up to 
him he made pretence of drinking the ale ; 
then, putting the tankard down beside him, 
he bade one of the men lead the horse to the 
old barn. 

“JI will eat and drink at my leisure," he 
said, °“ and yet lose no time." 

He watched trooper Jenkins furtively, 
and noticed his hesitation. His sense of 
duty evidently urged him to follow Giles, 
but the hot sun and his own weariness 
enticed him to stay and rest where the bread 
and meat and ale were. So he flung himself 
upon the ground and left Giles to return to 
the barn followed by а couple of servants, 
their forks on their shoulders. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—GARNERING THE GRAIN. 


SEATED on the load of corn, Giles watched 
Jenkins and noted that his eves still 
followed him keenly, despite his apparent 
weariness. He had now less doubt than 
ever that the trooper's orders to watch him 
had been very definite. and he rejoiced at 
his own good luck in finding & means of 
foiling him without exciting his suspicion 
of what was happening. 

The cart was drawn alongside the barn, 
and Giles, speaking loudly so as to warn 
Quilter, drew open the creaking door and 
sprang from the load of corn into the barn, 
carrying with him the food and tankard of 
ale. He looked about him quickly in search 
of Quilter, but could not see him. Perhaps 
after all he had plucked up courage and 
made his escape. He was about to throw 
the doors wide open when he heard his name 
whispered, and he looked in the direction 
whence the sound proceeded, and saw Quilter 
crouching іп a corner of the barn behind some 
old sacks. 

* Hush," he said in a low voice, here 
is food and drink. Lie low while we put in 
the corn. We are both being watched.” 

Quilter seized the tankard and drained it 
inonedraught. Then. like a wild animal, he 
fell to rending the food and devouring it, 
lying on his belly the while. 

Giles seized his fork, and, throwing open 
the door. sprang back on the load and began 
vigorously to cast the sheaves from the cart 
into the barn. As soon as he had made 
& sufficient heap to shelter Quilter, he called 
the other men to help him. So, while he 
arranged the corn in the barn, they mounted 
the cart and threw in the sheaves to him. 

Pausing an instant to wipe the sweat from 
his brow, he saw Jenkins approaching with 
his fork in his hand. Behind him came two 
other carts laden with corn. Did he still 
suspect that something was untoward, which 
he had not discovered, Giles wondered ; 
then, suddenly coming to a resolve, he cast 
back into the barn the remaining sheaves 
and beckoned to Jenkins to join him. 

Come, he cried, '* and learn something 
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of а countryman's life. It may be as 
strenuous as & battle, and it needs as tough 
sinews if not as stout a heart. The barn 
must be filled by noon or J lose my servant's 
wage. "Tis only soldiers who have leisure 
and content as well." 

But Jenkins shook his head. 

" Every man to his own craft," he an- 
swered, surveying the barn with shrewd 
eyes, “and this business is new to me. 
Neither have I leisure to learn it until men 
cry peace through the land. So, if J carn not 
my supper in this wise, I pray you to forgive 
me and give me leave to consider how good 
it is to be a man of peace and far from the 
turmoil of battle. And yet I wonder how 
so stout a soldier as Sergeant Merton begot 
80 peace-loving a son." 

The blood flew to Giles’s head at the gibe, 
and the hot words rose on his tongue, but he 
restrained himself. 

Those who have long had peace, know 
how good a thing it is,” he answered; 
whether war be better I know not.” 

Jenkins looked at him doubtfully. He had 
not been one of Giles's assailants the night 
before, having been in truth told off for 
another duty, but to judge from what he 
had heard of the matter Giles had not then 
been 80 greatly enamoured of peace as he 
now professed himself to be. He had not 
only fought, but he had even challenged a 
contlict, and that too against hopeless odds. 
Yet now he tossed the corn-sheaves with such 
goodwill that he seemed to have no other 
care in the world. 

But Giles was thinking of other things 
than the storing of the corn, and quickly 
as his fork went his mind travelled faster. 
Harry Quilter was safe for the time being, and 
he was careful so to arrange the sheaves 
as to leave his prisoner an opportunity to 
escape as well as sufficient air to breathe. 
But as the sun rose higher in the heavens, he 
became more and more eager to learn 
tidings of Captain Makepeace апа his 
company. Long before now they must have 
reached Boscobel and made their search. lf 
they had discovered the King, whither 
would they take him? and what of Rachel 
and her father and her uncles + 

If they had failed to tind him. and Rachel 
had given the alarm in time, then the next 
move in the game depended on him. As 
soon as he could safely do so, he must recover 
the hidden paper and carry it with all speed 
to Boscobel, for the paper might be worth 
more than a hundred cavaliers to the King 
if he had but the chance to use it. 

As he plied his fork he watched Jenkins 
with ever-increasing mistrust, and at times 
he was sorely tempted to fling himself upon 
the trooper and put the issue to the test at 
once. But the folly of such a course was 
quickly apparent. Even if he succeeded, 
the discomtiture of the trooper could be of 
no service to him, since there were many 
others to be reckoned with, and his triumph 
at the best would be short. 

For the present his only hope of success 
lay in the use of craft, not force of arms. 

The farm bell cailed to dinner as the last 
cart was emptied. Опе of the men would 
have closed the door of the barn, but Giles 
restrained him. 

Leave it open,“ he said. since the dews 
have been heavy and the corn will be all the 
better for the air and the sunlight." 

Then he turned back to the farmhouse, 
and the Roundhcad walked by his side. 

The trooper watched Giles furtively for 
а time, as he strode on with his hay-fork 
on his shoulder ; then he began to speak in 
praise of а country life and of the peace 
that was amongst cattle and in the corn- 
fields. 

If God and the Parliament give me leave, 
I will, when.this trouble is overpast, lcave 
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the towns for ever and buy a little farm and 
there rest me till I die. I too am a man of 
peace, even as you are, but the times have 
made me otherwise. 

But it pleased Giles little, with his fiery 
temperament, to be called а man of peace, 
whether Jenkins meant what he had said or 
not. Yet as he had claimed to be that he 
could not now gainsay it. For the present, 
at least, he needed peace to accomplish that 
which was in his mind and hoart. 

The farm was quiet when they returned, 
and only Matt Baldwin appeared, busy as 
his wont was about the stables and cattle 
sheds. Giles would have given much to 
know what luck Captain Makepeace and his 
troopers had found, and how they fared at 
Boscobel The longer bad news was in 
coming the more likely it was that there 
was no bad news to tell. If the King had 
been surprised and captured, the news would 
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have been carried quickly, whether the 
prisoner were brought to Willow Dean or, аз 
was more likely, carried to Cray in the Wold, 
if not back to Worcester. 

The carters followed Giles and Jenkins 
into the yard, and ale was served out to them 
and to Jenkins, whose unaccustomed exer- 
tions in the cornfield had made the refresh- 
ment very acceptable. 

Giles entered the house and passed down 
the corridor towards his mother's chamber. 
As he came to the door, he heard his father's 
voice, loud and angry. 

“ We do but exchange one tyranny for 
another and a harsher. What does it profit 
us if we rid ourselves of one tyrant to set up 
in his place many tyrants to prey upon us ? 
Have they not been kindly entreated ?— 
have they not eaten of my bread and drunk 
of my ale ?—and how have they rewarded 
me? By all but slaying my only child." 

(To be continued.) 
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Giles’s heart leaped with emotion. The 
love which had been deep down in his 
father’s heart for him, so deep that he had 
not before discovered it, had at last been 
stirred into a fuller consciousness and а 
frank avowal. The troopers of Captain 
Makepeace had done more for the King’s 
cause than all Mrs. Merton’s supplications. 
The dignity of Reuben Merton had been 
offended and his pride humiliated. He had 
taken up arms against the King as the 
oppressor of his people, yet the King had 
never outraged the sanctity of his home 
nor his servants betrayed his hospitality as 
had these servants of the Parliament. 1# 
he had fought against oppression before 
so would he again fight against oppression, 
maimed though he was. 

Giles opened the door gently and stood 
upon the threshold before his father and 
mother. 
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THE LANTERN-BEARERS: 


А STORY OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


OE Rorie !—it’s you!” 

* Ay, Fiongal—just myself!“ 

“ Good gracious ! Whatever's that dread- 
ful sound ? Is it thunder?“ 

The girl had started to her elbow as the 
echoes of the terrific explosion died away, 
and now stared at me from the cave with 
an expression in which delight, wonder- 
ment, and fear were struggling for mastery. 

“Don’t be frightened," I panted. I'II 
tell you in a minute. Bother Colin Gabbart ! 
—he won't wake. What's wrong with him? 
He's hybernating like an old lean polar 
bear! Even the Shag's blow-up hasn't 
stirred him an inch. Hi, Colin! Colin ! 
Colin! Wake up, man! Your porridge is 
cooling! 

* Oh, Rorie!" cried Fiongal, her lips 
quivering, “he has been in such a state 
about you! Where have you been this long 
while ? We have searched everywhere, and 
thought you were drowned or something. 
And we saw those pirates sailing away in 
your boat across to the Aird, and p 

* Ah-h-h-h | " says Colin just then, 
stirring and stretching. 

“ Colin! " I panted once more, shaking 
him as he stared at me wildly through the 
square rims of his great horn specs. (His 
eyes were red and most awfully puffy, I 
noticed.) Colin, wake up! Some men are 
coming after me, and I (Oh, don't 
now! Let me go! Stop hugging me like 
that! Yes, yes, it's your lad Rorie, but 
he's not а baby ! Give over, you old chuckle- 
head!) I tell you, we must get out of here 
at once. The men who stole the Guillemot 
are coming after me. They are searching 
for the box,.and they have blown up the 
Shag and 3i 

* Oh, lad, lad, lad!" my henchman 
cried, overjoyed at the sight of me, and 
paying no heed to what I said. ‘‘ Here wi’ 
ye!" and seizing me by the small-clothes, 
he tried to invert me over his knee. '* What 
like mischief's this you've been in? Fegs! 
here's a sair mischance! A yaird-lang rent 
in the guid braidcloth o' your breeks! Fie, 
for shame ! ” 


By WILLIAM A. BRYCE, 


Author of * The Iiarers" etc. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—FIONGAL'S DISCLOSURE. 


“Hec!” Y growled, wrenching myself 
free and looking round frantically. ‘‘ Ne'er 
mind my ' breeks’ for once, man! There's 


better gear than ‘breeks’ at stake. Oh, 
get up and let's do something! "They'll be 
upon us in а minute, the scoundrels! We 


must hide. Dive into the cave, Colin! 
Don’t stand gaping there like a gomeril 
gowk! They have stolen the Triton, and 
they mean to get the Colonel’s despatch-box 
by fair means or foul ! 

Don't you understand ? I went on 
feverishly (they were looking at me in mute 
amaze). ‘* Well, never mind, never mind! 
Don’t you ask me, Colin—I haven’t time to 
explain now. Get inside the cave instanter ! 
Hide yourself!“ 

Colin didn’t budge. He plucked me by 
the sleeve of my jumper, and, says he, 
putting his thumb on my pulse with a 
tender solicitude, Where d'ye feel it, lad? 
Where d'ye feel it? Put out your tongue. 
Is't in the haffits or the wame ? ” 

“ You—you doddering old са: Пасл!" 
I stuttered, gripping him behind and trying 
to force him to do аз I wished. “I’m not 
ill. If you don't hide yourself this minute, 
IlI—Il—'!" 

The old man wrung his hands. “ It's the 
muin !” he groaned. “It’s MacFarlane's 
buat / The muin was aye sair on the McFoys. 
The lad's muin-struck ! " 

I suppose I did look moonstruck. I was 
trembling with excitement, and most 
terribly in earnest. ‘‘ Colin," I said with 
fierce insistence, “ they will get the box if 
you don’t do as I say! They are round by 
the Shag in the Triton. Ho-talgee saw the 
jewel in Bingo’s eye, and has gone off to 
tell the others. The jewel was in the box, 
and—don’t you вее ?—they’ll know we 
have the documents and come after us." 

The Triton /" cried Fiongal. What 
do you mean, Rorie ? Із the Triton here? 
Has the Colonel come to take me away? 

“No,” I answered. No! no! no! Will 
you never understand ? The Colonel's yacht 
has been captured by these scoundrels who 
stole the Guillemot. There's a man named 


De Silva from the West Indies who wants 
tg get some papers belonging to my guar- 
dian, and the papers are in the tin box. 
He must know by this time who has the 
box, and x 

" He has come to ask you for it, Master 
Rorie Ronaleyn ! ° 

I swung round with a gasp. There was 
his Excellency, eyeing me with an evil 
smile, and pointing his long, tapering finger 
at my breast ! 

I fell back before him in consternation, 
butting into Ho-talgee as I did so. The 
pair had advanced on us, unseen, unheard. 

“ The box! rapped out his Excellency. 
* The box! Where is it ? Quick! Answer 
me this instant, you whippersnapper, with- 
out prevarication— where is it? 

I pulled myself together with an effort. 
Where you'll never find it, you partan- 
clawed limmer ! " I cried defiantly. °“ Where 
you'll never find it, search as you will. The 
box is Colonel Trodday's property, or, rather, 
the property of the British. Government, 
and I'll see you farther, you hang-dog thief, 
before I'll tell you where it is! 

“Tm a faithful subject of Her Britannic 
Majesty," I concluded, gasping over the 
words as if they were being pumped out of 
me. (Sheer excitement, you'l note, had 
sent me well-nigh crazy, and plunged me 
neck-deep in story-book heroics.)  ''I'm 
King Rorie of Fladdivore, I'd have you 
know—a faithful subject of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria—and—mischicf take you, 
and all such of her enemies !—you black- 
avized foreign cut-purse ! " 

By way of answer, De Silva gave me a 
stinging buffet on the cheek which sent me 
staggering into the arms of Colin. ‘ You 
dare address me in that fashion, little dog 
of a canaille / " he hissed, gripping me by 
my wounded forearm and twisting it till 
I cried out in agony. “I ask you again, 
where is the box ? " 

“ Help, Colin!" I vociferated. Stand 
by, old man! And, rendered three- parts 
frantic by pain and the furore that followed, 
I actually raised the old, old slogan of the 
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McFoys (a war-cry, I believe, that hasn’t 
sounded this hundred years). Bas air son 
Echin Bas air son Echin “ 

Claymore! cried Colin, launching him- 
self tooth and nail on my aggressor. 

De Silva gave way a pace and drew his 
revolver. Did this daunt my henchman ? 
Not one whit! Uttering a wild whoop, the 
gallant old fellow closed with his Excellency, 
knocking up the six-shooter as if it had been 
a tenpenny toy, and over the ill-assorted 

ir rolled in a mad embrace, Colin shower- 
ing such blows on our enemy’s hatchet-like 
visage as laid the man’s nose flat on his 
face. Colin had a womanish craze for sock- 
knitting, I'll admit, but—Mighty me !—he 
was not blate at the fisticuffs ! 

Bang ! went De Silva’s firearm, and its 
bullet whizzed uselessly into space. There- 
upon, Colin redoubled the ardour of his 
attack, pummelling with a real old clannish 
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savagery that would have rejoiced the heart 
of any chieftain, were he McFoy, McLeod, 
or MacTavish ! 

Oeigh / It was а hot fray from first to 
last, and please do King Rorie the favour 
of believing that he was not backward in 
the tulzie. It was for me to cope with Hot 
Stuff. That bloodthirsty young savage's 
crease was at my throat at the outset, and 
I imagine we gave Fiongal an impressive 
demonstration of our individual wrestling 
powers, to judge from her screams and her 
ineffectual efforts to part us. But, alas! 
Ho-talgee was four or five years my senior, 
and tall and strong out of proportion—so 
I was on my back, presently, with the 
Seminole’s knee on my chest, gazing up at 
the threatening knife. 

It was at this juncture that the coal- 
black woman put in an appearance. She 
at once laid hold of Colin, pinioning his 
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MERRY EVENINGS AT 
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Written by a Fifth Form Boy, and Illustrated by PERCY V. BRADSHAW, 
Author of “ The Fourth Form Ferret," * The Cacklers’ Club,” * Pages from a Prefect's Diary,” ete. 


CHAPTER V.—PROFESSOR HANKEY, PALMIST. 


T was not a little disappointing to find that 

the Boy Scouts movement was beirg 
viewed with disfavour by the powers that 
be at St. Anselm's, but I'm afraid that the 
members had to thank themselves chiefly 
for the final disbanding of the patrols. 
They introduced their Morse Code signalling 
into school hours to relieve the monotony of 
lessons, they practised knot-tying with the 
dusters and the blind cords, they sprinkled 
the corridors with bits of paper to assist 
the searchings of their friends, there was 
more than one fight when it was discovered 
by two rival Sie ини that both had chosen 
the same hiding-place, and there were several 
very noisy encounters around the Common- 
room door with non-scouts who insisted on 
entering. 

In addition there were so many chalk 
marks over floors, walls, doors, and even 
clothing, that the thinz became a nuisance, 
and the Head at last sternly ordered a stop 
to be put to it. 

** The original idea," he said, in Hall one 
morning. may have been a very worthy 
one, but it has developed into a scandal, and 
I forbid its further continuation. We have 
our Volunteer Corps, which any boy with 
martial enthusiasm may join, and I will not 

rmit these unorthodox bands to take 
possession of the Junior Common Room to 
the exclusion of others who do not choose to 
indulge in the same noisy form of entertain- 
ment. The Lower School must amuse them- 


selves in a less objectionable fashion, and I 
shall see that any further adverse report as 
to their behaviour is dealt with very severely 
indeed.“ 

So Jimmy and his devoted followers had 
to lie low for a while, and content themselves 
with quiet meetings and chats about their 
naughty past and their possibly sies 
future. Then, after a strangely quiet an 
uneventful three weeks, Jimmy broke out 
again. He had devoted his slack hours to 
the study of palmistry, and the Lower School 
Entertainment Society, per Mr. Simpson, 
gent me the following intimation of the fact 
that he was going to give them the advantage 
of his knowledge very shortly : 


* PROFESSOR JAMES HANKEY, 
THE EMINENT Actor, SCOUTMASTER, 
; AND PALMIST, 
has graciously consented to give members 
of the Lower School Entertainment Society 
and their friends an exhibition of the 
WONDERS OF PALMISTRY. 


All are invited to apply to the Professor 
for his World-famed Character Readings 
from the Hand while you wait, which he will 
give publicly and free of charge. 

COME EARLY AND AVOID THE CRUSH!!!" 


That portion of St. Anselm's represented 
by members of the Society and their friends 
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arms to his sides with her vice-like grip, 
and releasing De Silva to wreak what ven- 
geance he would upon us. 

What was in store for Colin and me I 
cannot say, for Fiongal wailed out just then, 
with tears in her voice, * Oh, stop this 
dreadful fighting, all of you! I know where 
the box is, if that's what you want. /t’s 
buried in there, under the floor of the sand- 
cave 

I was never so astounded in all the fifteen 
years of my existence. Could I believe my 
cars? Ftongal turn traitor like this! The 
dastardly little craven ! 

No more struggling for me—thanks. I 
gave in to Hot Stuff with a bitter groan. 
He might poke his crease through and 
through me if he likcd, for all I cared. I 
could only lie helpless, muttering against 
Fiongal. 
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did come early, but certainly not carly enough 
to avoid the crush, which, when the doors 
opened, was of a record character. Long 
before seven the Common-room door was 
besieged by an enthusiastic multitude, and 
when the turning of a key on the inside of 
the room was heard, the mob surged in 
like a tidal wave, and the limited space was 
soon filled to overflowing by an eager good- 
humoured erowd anxious to gather wisdom 
and knowledge from the lips of Jimmy and 
to give vent to a little of the superfluous 
energy held in check during the past three 
weeks.  Promptly at half-past seven the 
world-famed Palmist himself arrived, with 
what looked like a rolled-up map under his 
arm. 

Room was found for me at the Committee 
table, while Jinmy unrolled the mysterious 
map, the glazed and geographical side of 
which was turned to the wall. Onthe canvas 
back was drawn a large hand divided into 
" Mounts" of Mercury and Saturn, Lines 
of Heart and Life, and other mysterious land- 
marks. This chart being arranged satis- 
factorily on the wall, Jimmy, with a pre- 
liminary cough or two, shuffled a few pages 
of rough notes, silenced the applause, and, 
pointing to the study of the hand, began his 
lecture. 

First of all, you chaps,” he commenced, 
before starting my professional work, I'd 
like to say how delighted I am to be with 
you again—no, you mustn't kick up a row, 
there's dears !—and I hope we shall be able 
to prove that we can have merry evenings 
here in the future without falling foul of 
schoel rules. Гуе started proceedings with 
a little scientific study which I'm quite sure 
can't offend anybody, and I want you to 
help by keeping fairly quiet. 

" Now let's get to work. You will 
realise that, both for ordinary purposes and 
for the study of palmistry, hands. can be 
conveniently divided into three kinds. In 
the everyday world these three types are : 
the dirty, the ‘ so-so,’ and the clean. In 
palmistry they are divided not according 
to the colour of the hands, but to the 
shape. 

" The first type is the long hand with 
tapering fingers—the hand of a person with 
^ very refined nature, fond of music, art, and 
literature. You needn't trouble to look at 
your stubby digits, young Cowell. You're 
not t number one. 

S TIS сова is а shorter type, almost all 
the fingers-being of the same length—the 
hand of the practical; plodding, methodical 


( To be concluded.) 
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person—myself, for instance. (Groans of dis- 
agreement.) 

The third is the short, stumpy, thick-set 
hand—the hand of the ‘ good sort,’ the chap 
who is jolly, active, contented, fond of 
sport, and a lover of fun. Our dear old pal 


Fatty Felton ought to have a fist like thot.” 


Petrie and Professor Hankey. 


Fatty was belaboured by the fists of many 
enthusiastic friends at this point, but at last 
silence was restored, and Jimmy continued : 

“ Now I think that, instead of discussing 
palmistry in general and the meaning of the 
various ' mounts, it would interest you 
much more if I talked about them while 
inspecting the fists of those members who 
have applied for free readings. Let us first 
look at the fist of our young friend Petrie." 

Petrie, a freckled, sandy young Scot, late 
of the Jackal Patrol, was pushed vigorously 
out of a mob of youngsters at the back 
of the room, and, blushing furiously as he 
approached Jimmy, held out his right hand 
for discussion. 

Left hand, please, my son," requested 
the Professor, “ and you might have washed 
the toffee off your fingers. Let's have a 
look at the dirty paws. Don't wriggle, 
there’s a dear. Ah! Now we get a good 
idea of Mr. Petrie’s character, gentlemen. 

Mx: Petrie's nails are very red, except at 
the tips, which are covered with ink. If I 
were Sherlock Holmes, or an expert scout, I 
could deduce something from that, but for 
this evening I’m a mere palmist. The red- 
nailed person is, according to palmistry, 
hasty-tempered, impulsive, and unable to 
control his feelings. In addition, I grieve to 
see that Mr. Petrie’s nails are very small and 
close to the flesh, which means stubbornness 
and sulks, You're a naughty boy, Master 
Alec, and you ought to have it slapped out 
of you. Let's have a closer look at these 
fingers. 

" I see that the first and second are widest 
apart. That means that you're strong- 
willed, Petrie mine. Exploring the palm of 
the hand, I look in vain for the Mount of 
Venus. In some hands this is very full and 
pronounced. Mr. Petrie has evidently no 
use for Venus, gentlemen, and his fist shows 
& callous, unemotional nature—a person 
who wouldn't recognise Cupid, even if he saw 
him at work with his little archery outfit. 


S' pose you've never called a girl Pansy in 
your life, have you, Petrie? No! Ithought 
not. 

But I see that Mr. Petrie has an abundant 
supply of Mars, dear friends. His Mount of 
Mars is really lumpy. Не will, when he has 
grown up, be a person of very strong will, 
very decided in his opinions, and be 
rather inclined to boss and bully. 
Pm horribly disappointed, gentlemen, 
but the more one looks at Mr. Petrie's 
hand, the more one realises that he'll 
grow up into one of those nasty, hairy 
‘Scots wha hae’ persons, who gorge 
porridge by the pailful and enjoy bag- 
pipes. 

" Now I want to thank Mr. Petrie 
for his patience in submitting to this 
* reading, and call upon the second 
person on my list, to show whether 
there are great contrasts in the two 
characters. Thank you, Mr. Petrie.“ 

Petrie resumed his place again with 
a dissatisfied, surly expression, having 
to run the gauntlet of much hostile 
eriticism of his character, which was 
silenced by Jimmy calling on Waller 
to step forward. 

Petrie went back to his enthusiastic 
friends, while“ Specs " Waller, a thin, 
unathletic-looking boy, wearing glasses, 
came rather nervously forward. 

Here we see," began Jimmy after 
welcoming Specs, an excellent ty pe of 
the long thin hand with tapering 
fingers. The possessor of this hand is 
artistic, refined, fond of music and 
literature. An inspection of the nails 
shows that the third finger-nail is ridged 
—a sign of high breeding. Let's see, your 
mother used to do washing for a Countess 
once, didn't she, Specs ? Ah! I thought 
Га heard that you were rather 'toney.' 
There's no sign of Jupiter, and the absence of 
this mount means that our friend Specs is 
а patient, quiet, 
nicely behaved 
person, gentlemen. 
You сап invite 
him to your parties 
with every confi- 
dence, The Mount 
of Apollo, at the 
base of the third 
finger, is very pro- 
nounced—a fur- 
ther sign that the 
owner is very ar- 
tistic and will reach 
his ambition. 

“The Mount of 


the Moon also 
shows а lively 
imagination. But 


the feeble size of 
his Mount of 
Saturn shows our 
pun young 
riend rather lack- 
ing in energy and 
moral force. If he 
really wants to 
succeed, he must 


push into the 
‘scrum’ a bit more 
vigorously. 


"He lives for 
the present only. 
He hasn't any 
thought of saving 
—naughty boy !— 
I daresay he owes money now. (Cry of ‘ He's 
had threepence of mine for a fortnight.’) 
Ah! I'm not a bit surprised. He's of that 
easy-going, happy-go-lucky nature which 


never worries over anything, however 
serious. (Cry of ‘Shame!’ and ‘ Pay your 
debts ! °) 
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“ But there are lines running from the 
Line of Head to the Mount of Venus which 
indicate an affectionate, loving nature. 
Specs will probably have a number of love 
affairs, especially if he becomes very 
artistic, but I'd advise him to develop more 
energy, and enthusiasm for fresh air, or his 
body will be too frail for his brain. 

" Now let's see what our next sitter has 
to show us—Mr. Archie Brown, another 
aristocrat, member of the noble Brown 
family ! " 

Archie Brown, a heavy, stodgy youth, 
whose work for the School House Juniors at 
footer is being watched by Sharpe with 
considerable interest, lumbered up to tho 
Professor. 

"Ah!" exclaimed Jimmy, here's a 
businesslike fist, if you like! You'll be 
taking eighteens in gloves before you're 
much older if you don’t watch it, Arch. 
Why do you let your fist grow to this size ? 
You'll want a sling for it soon if you're not 
careful, or it'll pull your arm out of joint. 

Can you bend your fingers back ? H'm! 
Thats a very bad sign. Shows you're 
deceitful and not to be trusted. Shouldn’t 
have thought it of you, old chap. Palmistry 
says that a person with your hand is fond of 
show and outward appearance, and that he 
likes to be taken notice of. Can't be right in 
your case, though; I'm sure you don't want 
to serve your pals right by making 'em 
look at your phiz too often, do you? No, 
I thought not. 

" Nails are longer and whiter than I 
should have expected: another bad sign. 
Shows that you're inclined to be quarrelsome 
and selfish. But in your case it is balanced 
by a Mount of Venus that will do you lots 
of good. It shows that at heart you've a 
sympathetic, sincere, and earnest nature. 
That's better. You're going to be trans- 
formed by love. And you've got a line 
running alongside the Line of Life which is 


Some of Jimmy's Victims—'* Specs Waller, Archie Brown, and Spratt. 


worth heaps of money to you. It’s very 
seldom found in the hand, Archie, and it 
shows that you'll have Wealth, with a 
capital W—great big chunks of it—and 
many pleasures. 

drop your fist at 
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matter of fact I've got to, ’cos it's bteaking 
my arm ; but if I travelled over the rest of 

our lines I should, I expect, be pulled up at 
ots of nasty little bumpy bits where you 
weren't runni quite straight, and I'd 
rather not spoil the picture of prosperity 
which those double aii show. 

Lou ought to go to bed very happy to- 
night. If I had been doing this for money 
I should have charged you a sovereign. 
You can fork out а bit on account when you 
next meet me in the Tuck Shop. Next, 
please ! 

“Oh! you, Master Spratt!” continued 
Jimmy, as the next victim came forward, and 
was greeted with cries of * Good old Dog- 
Biscuit. “ You're the chap who has had 
detention nearly every Wednesday this 
term, aren't you? You must have criminal 
instincts, you naughty little lad. Let's have 
а look at your paw. 

Pretty near as lumpy as Brown's—and 
quite as dirty as Petric's. Can't be helped. 
I'm out to make а martyr of myself, so put 
it here, if it weighs a ton. But it really is 
а rather heavily discoloured paw, isn't it ? 
Been helping the bootblack before you 
came to our soirée? Never mind, I'll scrape 
through the mud with my penknife if any 
important places are covered up. Hallo! 
Your third and fourth fingers are very far 
apart; that means that you're а person of 
very independent nature, not easily influ- 
enced, who always acts according to his 
own opinions. 

“ You mustn't overdo that sort of thing 
while you're at school, laddie. I'm begin- 
ning to see why you get detention so often, 
now. You've got a pretty lumpy Mount 
of Mercury. That means that you're a 

rson who never does things in moderation. 

ou've got no skid to your wheel, and you're 
inclined to exaggerate. 

“ Т expect that mount has caused more 
than your trouble, and I'd strongly 
advise you to plane it down. The Line of 
Head runs right across your hand. That 
means miserliness and greed. I say, you 
are a tough! I think I've told you quite 
enough to show that there's heaps of room for 
improvement in yo% Spratty, and if you 
take the advice of a pal, you'll give yourself 
a thorough overhauling.” 

Four other youths submitted themselves 
to Jimmy’s impudent criticisms, and then 
the palmist drew his experiments to a close 
in rather a quaint manner. 

“TI expect," he said. that you fellows 
who've had your palms inspected would 
like an opportunity of turning the tables on 
me and pointing out a few of the defects in 
my character. But your ignorance of the 
science would make this impossible, so І 
propose to act for you and tell you candidly 
what the lines of my dainty hand reveal. 

'" To begin with, my fist is of the short 
type, which means that I'm more practical 
than clever; that's 'orrid, isn't it? I shall 
be one of those persevering, industrious, 
cautious persons—the sort of chap who 
doesn't run any risks and who looks at a 
penny lovingly through a microscope before 
he can be persuaded to part with it. I 
haven t got a very cheery future apparently. 


There are three lines on the front of my < 


wrist, known as the Triple Bracelet, which 
run downwards. That's another horrid 
sign. It shows that I'm degenerating. Аз 
a matter of fact I haven't felt quite myself 
since the scouts were stopped. (Groans of 
sympathy.) 

My Mount of Saturn, under the second 
finger, is of medium length—evidence that 
my conduct will be wise and cautious. My 
Mount of Mercury shows that I shall always 
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be planning and considering fresh arrange- 
ments and ideas—never idle in mind or 
body. 

That's more like me; but—oh dear me! 
—here’s another disappointment. My Mount 
of the Moon is quite absent. I’m dull, 
uninteresting, and without any love of the 


beautiful But stay! What is this I see! 
На! ha! Гуе a Line of Fate that’s going 
to help me! It indicates that I shall reach 


the height of my ambition. Oh !—but not 
through my own energy or perseverance ! 
That's very naughty of ше! 

In the centre of nearly every hand, 
gentlemen, the lines of Life, Head, and 
Health join and form a triangle. Mine is 
most clearly marked. I shall be a clever, 
brilliant person, with a keen sense of humour. 
That’s an exact contradiction to other 
details, you'll notice! but it'll be worth 
working for, won't it ? 

Now you want to get to your little beds, 
don't you? You must have heard quite 
enough about palmistry by now, though I 
hope this scientific evening has not bored 
you greatly. I feel sure, from your kind 
attention, that you have derived some 
occasional satisfaction from my efforts to 
read the characters of your friends, whom 
I must thank most heartily for their generous 
assistance.“ 

The cheers which had greeted Jimmy 
almost throughout the evening had shown 
unmistakably how the members had en- 
joyed his work. At the close he was given 
a reception the enthusiasm of which had to 
be nipped in the bud for fear of the Head's 
wrath, and before he left the room he had 
booked over a dozen sitters for the morrow— 
at fees ranginy from 14. for verbal readings, 
to 3d. for written reports. 

If Jimmy goes on like this, he'll soon be 
able to pay me back the ninepence he 
borrowed about three weeks ago, and it 
looks as if the Entertainments Committee 
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will be able to give other enjoyable evenings 
without interference from Headquarters. 


And it appears also—from a glimpse at 
the pile of manuscript which has grown out 
of my attempt to jot down а brief record of 
our entertainments after school hours—that 
the “ B. O. P.“ Editor's stock-pot is likely 
to be buried under the quantity of my 
foolscap. 

1 bain idea that my effort to record some 
of our recent happenings at St. Anselm's 
would have used up so much time and 
material, but somehow, when I sit down to 
scribble, those particularly energetic little 
imps that torture the budding author seem 
to bestow particular attention on me. 

One specially mischievous little rascal 
keeps my pen busy, while another opens 
the doors of my memory and  furrages 
around for all the items which he considera 
require immediate attention. А third adds 
to my confusion by gabbling a lot of nonsense 
in my ear, insisting on its being included in 
the story at once; while a fourth promptly 
orders me to scratch it all out. I am beset 
by critical imps, energetic imps, irresponsible 
imps, stern imps, and, worst of all, by greedy 
imps, who persuade me that I can fill the 
“ B.O.P.” with my gossipings, and that І 
am to give no thought to any other con- 
tributor. 

But I have rebelled at last, and com. 
manded my little messengers to convey these 
sheets with all speed to the jolly old stock- pot 
awaiting them. My manuscript will emerge 
from this, boiled down and ready for con- 
sumption by the hungry army of * B. O. P.“ 
readers, who, I trust, may find something 
among the ingredients to suit their tastes 
and to tickle their palates. For the present, 


therefore, I will bid you au revoir, but if 
you require more news of St. Anselm’s at 
any time, I daresay the Editor could be 
persuaded to supply it. 
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Te facial characteristics of different 
animals, their infinite variety.” 
always afford an interesting study. In many 


cases one feature claims attention as being 
more prominent and striking than another. 
though it is not always known what special 


Aard Vark. 


purpose, if any, it serves. Speaking gener- 
ally, the ear is the most distinguishing 
feature of the animal's physiognomy. 

Almost uncanny-looking by reason of its 
large upright ears, its white face, and long 
snout, is the aard vark, of Africa. It lives 
exclusively on ants, which it licks up with 
its glutinous tongue and sweeps into its long 
tubular mouth. The aard vark gets its name 
from the Cape Dutch from its supposed re- 
semblance to a pig, which would argue but 
a limited acquaintance with the porcine race. 
It uses its claws with remarkable rapidity 
and passes the day in a burrow. 


Caracal. 


The peculiarity of the lynx is the tufted 
ears and the ruff of hair round its neck, which, 
during the colder months of the year, be- 
comes much fuller and more grizzled. It 


also differs from ordinary cats by its 
stumpy tail. The lynx lives in temperate or 
cold countries and is an excellent climber 
of trees. 

The ruff is wanting in the caracal, which 
is about the size of a terrier, but it has long 
ears with & tuft of black hairs at the tip. 
This animal. whose habitat ranges from 
Africa to West and Central Asia, is not of a 
pacitic disposition, usually greeting one by 


Cape Hunting Dog. 


giving vent to a peculiarly forbidding snarl ; 
in fact its temper rivals that of the explosive 
wild cat. 'The caracal is sometimes trained 
to hunt gazelles and cranes in India, and is 
capable of making the most surprising 
springs. 

Another animal which hunts, the Cape 
hunting dog of South Africa, has a great 
resemblance to the spotted or laughing 
hysna. Its cars are curiously large and 
rounded, апа covered with short black hair. 


Equine Antelope. 


The lower part of the face is black, and its 
brown coat has black spots. The Cape 
hunting dog possesses great endurance, and 
is very destructive to game. 

The beautiful antelopes, characterised by 
their slenderness of form and swiftness of 
foot, used to roam over the plains of Africa 
in vast herds, but their numbers have been 
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very much reduced. The sable antelope, the 
handsomest of all the numerous varieties, 
has large and thickly ringed horns curving 
large 


Another species, the 


ИР 
Saiga Antelope. 


equine antelope of East Africa, has elongated 
ears, which in the female and young male 
are tufted, and is of a roan colour. Remark- 
able for its peculiar puffy swollen nose is the 


Hairy-Eared Rhinoceros. 


saiga antelope, which dwells in the Kirghiz 
Steppes. The male horns in this species are 
of а yellowish colour and the ears are short 
and rounded. Their thick woolly coats are 


Porcine Beauty. 


said to turn nearly white in winter. The 
kudu, а superb antelope. has very ni and 
round ears, and the male is adorned with 


magnificent spiral horns. A fringe of long 
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white and blackish brown hair extends from 
the neck to the chest. 


Contrasting with these animals, 
hippopotamus із distinguished for 


the 
its 


Hairy-Eared Bear. 


cavernous mouth, with its formidable 
teeth, which provides a never-failing source 
of wonder to young and old. The throat 
of the sea-horse," says one old writer, is 
a profound and horrible ири, formed only 
to crush and devour." The hippo's ears 
are verv small and rounded in shape, and 
its nostrils can be closed at will. It is very 
fond of lying in the water with little more 
than the nostrils and protruding eyes appear- 
ing above the surface. The teeth of the 
hippo, which are specially adapted for its 


Bandicoot. 


vegetarian diet, sometimes weigh eight or ten 
pounds. 

Of & similar bulk to the foregoing, the 
rhinoceros is more surly in temper, and is 
emphatically ‘‘ awkward " to deal with, and 
certainly not to be trusted. Its ears are 
moderately large, and its special adornment, 
its horn or horns, as the case may be, are 
composed of stout hairs matted together. 
The rhino makes little use of the latter as 
an offensive weapon. А “ hairy-eared " 
specimen, Jack,“ belonging to a very 
scarce species, has been some twenty-three 
years at the London Zoo. The large front 


Long-Eared Jerboa. 


horn in one of these animals grew во much 
that it bent down to the face and it had to 
be cut twice. The African white rhinoceros, 
which is of а dark grey colour, is the rarest 
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of existing mammals. It is without the 
prehensile lip characteristic of the Indian 
variety. Those rhinoceroses in which the 
tusks are of somewhat equal size, called 
keitloa, are extremely dangerous. 

A much more intelligent and accommodat- 
ing animal is the elephant. The Indian 
elephant, the kind most commonly seen in 


Jumping Shrew. 


menageries, is fuller in the forehead than the 
African, but in the latter species the ears 
are very much larger, and nearly meet over- 
head. They are particularly noticeable when 
the animal flaps them, as it does if tor. 
mented by flies or when frightened. In 
captivity, elephants never miss а chance of 
levying contributions from visitors, and 
Suffa Cully, an old favourite at the Zoo, 
seems to be continually bowing her acknow- 
ledgments. The trunk, which is so familiar 
a feature of the elephant, is to be found in a 
much modified form in its namesake, the 
elephant seal, to whose appearance it im- 


Coati. 


parts a very grotesque effect. This marine 
monster is the largest of all seals, measuring 
twenty feet in length. As is the case with 
the common seal, it has no external ears 
and its fur is of but little value commercially. 
The sea lion, from which the valuable fur 
is obtained, on the other hand, has external 
ears. 

Of all the fantastic-looking animals the 
wart-hog is probably the most curious. 
This animal gets its name from the curious 
wart-like protuberances, three on each side 
of the face; but more noticeable are the 
tremendous projecting curved canine tecth, 


"AE. 


Orang-Utang. 


especially those of the upper jaw. The wart. 
hog has a large head and a generally dissipated 
air. It is not so dangerous as the wild boars 
of Europe and India. The bush pigs of 
Africa have elongated snouts, contrasting 
with some of our domesticated pigs, the 
noses of which are almost a minus quantity. 
Their ears are pointed and hairy, and their 
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whole physiognomy 1s decidedly whiskery. 
The ears of the forest hogs of Central Africa, 
those gigantic black swine. lack the abundant 
hairy tufts of the bush pigs, but the hair is 


Chimpanzee. 


everywhere much more abundant than in 
the wart-hogs. 

Judging from their expression, many of the 
bears at the Zoo are animated by а Mark 
Tapley jollity, though their accommodation 
is certainly not of the best. Amongst them 
one notes a specimen of the hairy- eared 
bears of North-East Asia.  Piscator is ita 
scientific name, its native diet being fish, 
and it is fed on whiting in captivity. The 
sloth bear has an unkempt appearance, as 
though urgently requiring attention from 
the barber, the hair on the back of the head 
and neck being very long. It is found in 
India, and lives exelusively on ants. Its 
skull and jaws are very strong, but its teeth 
аге remarkably weak. 


Indian Macaque. 


The kaola, or native bear of the Australian 
colonists, which is now getting very scarce, 
is & small and very gentle animal, and an 
excellent climber of the gum trees. It is of 
а grey colour, with a bare muzzle, and has 
a whimsical look on account of the hairy tufts 
which decorate the ears on both sides. 

Another Australian animal, the rabbit- 
eared bandicoot, as its name implies, has 
long ears and a sharp pointed snout. It has 
burrowing habits, and feeds on birds, insects, 
and fruit. It is very quick in its movements, 
its gait being between & run and a jump. 
Unlike the preceding, it is а fairly common 
animal. 

Rather larger than a mouse, the jerboa 
has а very long tail and hind.limbs, whereas 
the fore-limbs are extremely short. Its tail 
is used for balancing when taking its pro- 
digious leaps. In the long-eared jerboa from 


~ 


American Woolly Monkey. 


Yarkand the ears are as large as the head 
and body combined. The strong teeth of 
the jerboa are said to be used for boring 
through stony, ground. 
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An animal which hops after the manner 
of the jerboas is the jumping shrew of East 
Africa, whose projecting snout imparts to 
it a decidedly weird aspect. The jumping 
shrew is a nocturnal animal and is an in- 
habitant of the open sandy plains. During 
the day it lies concealed amongst rocks or 
grass, emerging at nightfall. 


Lemur. 


The coati is also remarkable for the 
development of its prominent feature." 
Its elongated muzzle, which is bare at the 
tip, is used for rooting in the ground in 
search of insects. The coati, which comes 
from South America and which lives to a 
reat extent in trees, is an attractive little 
ast in captivity, being active and playful. 
In regard to eyes it is interesting to note 
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that the pupil is vertical in foxes, whereas 
in the generality of dogs it is circular. The 
ears of many foxes, especially those of the 
Somaliland species, are very long. The 
Arctic fox has much shorter ears and 
peculiar coloration. 

Monkeys, from their position in the 
animal world, have certain striking points of 
resemblance to human beings. This applies 
specially to the ears, which are remarkably 
similar to ours. The orang-utang's ears aro 
the most human of any animal. They are 
very small, and, as will be seen, the helix 
or outer rim is well developed. The chim- 

nzee's ears are much larger, and are more 

airy. They vary quite as much as do 
those of the human being. In the common 
macaques of India the tip of the car is 
pointed, which is always noticeable on the 
animal. Monkeys differ from man amongst 
other things in the absence or want of effect 
of the white of the eye, and in the distance 
which separates the nose from the mouth, 
which in the ape is equal to that which 
separates the mouth from the point of the 
chin and in man is only half that distance. 
Lower in the scale the lemurs are restless 
animals which utter pig.like noises, and in 
meny species have a fringe of hair round 
their ears. They have very soft, beautiful 
fur, rather pointed повез and round eyes. 
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The tarsier, а nocturnal lemuroid of the 
Malay Islands. is remarkable for its enormous 
eyes and its elongated slender limbs. 

In the bate the ear is more developed than 
in any other animal These organs are 
extremely mobile, moving independently at 
the will of the animal. In the common 
long-eared bat the ears are not greatly 


Tarsier. 


inferior in length to the head and body of 
the animal combined. The tube-nosed fruit 
bat has its nostrils prolonged into а pair of 
relatively long tubes, the use of which is not 
known. In other species there are frills or 
leaf-like expansions of the skin round the 
nose and mouth, the effect of which it 
would be impossible to exceed for weirdness. 
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A FIGHT WITH A BUSHMANLAND LEOPARD. 


By C. R. ROYSTON, ex-Trooper, Cape Mounted Police. 


T scene of the following incident is the 
salt desert of Bushmanland—a water- 
less region covered with great undulating 
hills of heavy red sand, in which the horses, 
sink fetlock deep; where no living thing is 
to be seen, save perhaps a few aasvogels and 
giant lizards. 

At the time of which I write I was ordered 
to carry а despatch through to Ramans Drift, 
one of our posts on the Hartebeeste River, 
and had with me a white man named 
Thornton; also а Namaqua trooper. Sun- 
down on the first day out brought us opposite 
& large mountain called, by the natives, 
Naip ; and here is the last water-hole until 
one gets to the river. The water lies in a 
pit at the end of a kloof running right into 
the mountain for a quarter of a mile, its 
rocky walls quite perpendicular, and termi- 
nating in a circular space with the water- 
hole in the centre. 

After some difficult climbing we landed 
our horses and ourselves at the end, and, 
having watered the animals, tied them to & 
stunted tree growing near, telling the native 
to light & fire while we fed them. To my 
surprise the fellow’s eyes dilated with fear, 
and he exclaimed : 

Not here, Бааз. It’s getting dark, and a 
man can’t stay any longer. This is where 
the groot bergslang dwells. Men have died 
in this place, master.“ 

We laughed at the native superstition of 
the groot bergslang—“ the great Mountain 
Snake," compared with which the python 
is insignificant—but I remembered with a 
vague feeling of unrest that although some 
of our fellows had watered there in the day- 
time none had ever spent а night there; 
and as for the natives—they entirely shunned 
the place, declaring it to be haunted. Still, 
like the average Englishman abroad, who, 
unless he can actually see a danger, is 
sceptical of its existence, I laughed again, 


and told the Namaqua we intended remaining 
there. 

He scemed much agitated, and begged us 
to sleep outeide; but when he found his 
entreaties cut short he went off himself, 
taking his horse with him and muttering the 
while of the madness of Englishmen. 

But, although I put little faith in the 
native superstition, I could not help noticing 
what a weird, forbidding place we were in ; 
and also that the horses seemed strangely 
restive. We collected material for a good 
fire, had our supper of chupatties and biltong, 
and lay down to sleep, our bodies stretched 
across the end of the fissure—for a horse 
will not pass over а prostrate form—so I 
considered we should have ample warning if 
they stampeded. 

For a ong time, though, I could not sleep, 
but lay watching the Southern Cross over 
the mountain and the weird reflections of 
the fire upon the pink-coloured rock towering 
above. At last, however, I must have 
managed to doze off, for I awoke with а 
sudden start. The horses were іп а state 
of intense excitement, and were straining at 
their halters. Thornton was fast asleep, 
and I went over to the animals to soothe 
them. Nothing, so far as I could observe, 
was amiss, and I concluded they must have 
been frightened by a jackal or some such 
harmless thing, as often happens. 

But before I lay down again—and I have 
no idea what made me take a precaution I 
had never taken before when sleeping in 
strange places—I drew out my revolver and 
laid it by my head, cocked. 

Again I dropped off to sleep, only to be 
awakened by a couple of rapid reports like 
pistol shots, and I had a brief vision of flying 
hoofs and glowing embers scattered about. 
The horses had stampeded, breaking their 
reims (raw hide ropes), which snapped with 
з report, and, dashing through the remains 


of the fire, they had bolted over me, down 
the fissure, and out into the open country. 

Something extraordinary must have 
alarmed them, I thought, to make them 
do that, and I sprang to my feet, Thornton 
waking and doing the same. Almost before 
he was erect, however, a great leopard sprang 
at him. For some reason or other it must 
have misjudged its leap, for, instead of 
fastening on him, it seemed to knock him 
backwards into the water-pit just as I fired 
the revolver I had hastily snatched up. 

Although they were only a few yards away 
I felt uncertain whether I had hit the man 
or the beast. There was a great splash- 
ing in the water, and then silence. Taki 
a glowing piece of wood, I clambered down 
and called for Thornton, but received no 
answer. Searching around, I found him 
lying on a ledge of rock, one arm in the 
water. His tunic was ripped open, and 
there was a dark patch over his face; but 
there was no sign of the leopard. With an 
effort I dragged him up to the fire and threw 
on more sticks. Then I looked at him—and 
what a ghastly sight he presented! His 
shirt was bloodstained, and from a wound in 
his head the blood had flowed over his face, 
which was livid. 

“Tve shot him through the head!” I 
thought, and shuddered. 

Then, hearing a noise beside me, I turned, 
and was surprised to see the Namaqua. 
Attracted by the shot and the stampeding 
horses, he had come to our assistance. 

“JI think the baas is not dead, said he, 
and ran for water. While he was getting it 
he shouted in great excitement that there 
was a dead tiger in the water. (The natives 
call these leopards tigers.) I could scarcely 
believe it. After seeing Thornton lying on 
the rock with a wound in his h I had 
looked no farther, concluding the leopard 
had cleared off unscathed, and that my 


The 


bullet was responsible for Thornton's con- 
dition. And this had made me very 
despondent, but the Namaqua's news put 
new life into me. Washing the head wound 
I found it to bea nasty cut, quite unlike any- 
thing a bullet would cause. The wounds on 
the chest—from the leopard’s claws—were 
not dangerous, though they bled consider- 
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ably ; and after а few doses of Cape brandy 
Thornton opened his eyes. I never felt a 
greater relief in my life. 

It seems that in avoiding the flying hoofs 
he had jumped aside, almost overbalancing. 
It needed but a touch to send him headlong 
into the pit, and it was at that moment 
the leopard had sprung at him. He felt 
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decidedly shaken, but soon recovered, and 
directly it broke dawn we left that eerie spot. 
The horses we found clustered out in the 
open, consuming the contents of the 
Namaqua's bag, so we were able to resume 
our journey without delay. I have often 
since watered my horae at Naip, but I never 
fancied making it a camping-ground again. 


* 


PARKSIDE v. SUNNYSIDE: 


I. 


UR match with Parkside is what Tom 
Henderson, who is rather a whale 
at French—or thinks he is—calls the piece de 
résistance of the Sunnyside football season. 
We play Rugby in our corner of Downshire, 
although Association is а good deal played 
in the towns, and, of course, Burstall has & 
big League team. But Rugger's quite good 
enough for us; in fact, between you and 
me and the milestone, I don't, personally, 
consider Soccer a patch on it. 

But I did not set out to tell you my opinion 
of the merits of the two codes, but of the 
merits, such as they were, of a certain game 
we played with Parkside a couple of seasons 
ago, and which broke our duck, so to speak, 
and gave us the confidence in ourselves 
which, up to then, we had so sadly lacked. 
Of course, when I've finished you'll say— 
or, if you don't say, you'll think—that it 
was rather hard on Parkside; but if you 
knew them as well as I do you would rejoice 
with exceeding great joy that they had their 
combs cut and that it stopped their crowing. 

We don't boast at Sunnyside, but I 
think, man for man—I mean where boys are 
concerned—we are апа always have been 
every bit as good as Parkside. But ours 
is only & village school, not half the size of 
Parkside; and, besides, we don't play two 
masters, one at three-quarters and the other 
at full-back. For one thing, we haven’t 
any master who can play. Our masters are 
chosen for their ability to teach arithmetic, 
and not for their brilliance in the scrum— 
worse luck ! 

Of course, we knew we should be horribly 
slated. That was a foregone conclusion. 
We always had been and we always should 
be. At least, that was our firm opinion. 
But we always did our best—I will say that. 

On the Wednesday before the Saturday 
of the great match a knock came at our 
door, and when I opened it I saw a very 
brown-faced young man standing under our 
porch, who asked to see my mother. I put 
him in the parlour, and told mother a gentle- 
man wanted to see her. She was busy 
baking, but I always think she looks nicest 
when she has her spotless white apron on. 
She was & bit bothered, though. and said she 
wasn't fit to see anyone ; but I told her she 
looked ripping; and so, after wiping her 
floury hands, she went in to see him. It 
turned out that this young fellow was in 
search of a quiet place to stay for a few days, 
and, having been attracted by our house— 
it's only a cottage, but it faces the Green, 
and in the summer it is covered with roses, 
and even in the winter it looks as cosy as a 
neat—he wondered if we could give him a 
lodging. 

Well, the upshot of it was that mother 
consented, and the stranger, who gave the 
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name of Doran, had his bag brought up 
from the station a mile away, and took up 
his quarters in our little front room. 

He soon chummed up with me, and I 
found him one of the jolliest chaps I had 
ever met. Of course, it wasn’t long before 
we were talking football sixteen to the dozen. 
We would take the dog out for a run after 
tea, and talk football from the moment we 
left our porch to the moment we got back. 
Mr. Doran soon knew all the ins and outs of 
Parkside and Sunnyside form ; and I found 
he knew а bit about Rugger too. I con- 
cluded that he must have played a good deal 
in his youth—though, for that matter, he 
was not much more now—about twenty-two, 
I should think. 

Then the thunderbolt fell! Crockford, 
true to his name, crocked up completely. 
I forget what it was—measles, or mumps, or 
scarlatina, or something else equally odious 
and sport-spoiling. He was one of our best 
three-quarters. and we had no one to take his 
place. Well, there was Smith ; but he was 
the merest stop-gap—that is, he could not 
be trusted to stop anything else. He had a 
dreadful habit of always starting too late, 
and, though he had a fair turn of speed when 
once he got started, what’s the use of that if 
a fellow doesn’t start promptly ? The man 
is past him before he can wink. We had 
tried Smith before, and knew that he could 
not be depended upon. Besides, he fielded the 
ball badly and could not takea passfor nuts. 

Mr. Doran asked me to take tea with him 
in the front room, and, as mother had no 
objection, I did so. Thus I got an early 
opportunity of telling him the bad news. 
That was Friday night, and the match was 
next day ; so it was quite evident Crockford 
wouldn't have time to get fit, and just as 
evident that we should get & worse licking 
than ever. 

Mr. Doran was so intent upon the lovely 
scones and cakes which my mother makes 
that he hardly seemed to be listening, and 
I thought he was not quite as sympathetic 
as he might be. But presently, when he 
was sipping his third cup of tea and buttering 
his fourth scone, he said : 

“Um! It's rotten luck." 

Isn't it?” I said mournfully, though I 
did not let my grief spoil my appetite. 
* We hadn't much chance of winning before, 
but now our chances are nil. We shall do 
very well if we escape with only thirty or 
forty points against us. Sanderson and 
Andrews will run clean through из.” 

They are the two masters you were 
telling me about, are they not ? " said Mr. 
Doran. 

“ Yes,” I replied. * Crockford is our 
biggest chap by far, and he's not afraid of 
them. I've seen him tackle them fair and 
square and bring them down in style. But 
Smith funks it.” 


“ Is it fair to play masters ? " said Mr, 
Doran. 

Well, they think it is," I said; °“ so 
what can we do? We might refuse to give 
them а fixture, but it's our best match ; and, 
besides, it would seem like showing the 
white feather." 

suppose you could play grown-ups if 
you chose?" said Mr. Doran, buttcring 
another scone. 

“ Oh, yes, within reason.“ I said. Curs 
is a school team, and we like to keep it so ; 
but there'd be no objection, if there was 
anyone worth playing." 

What do you say to playing me ? " said 
Mr. Doran. '' You are captain and can do 
as you like.” 

Now. you must remember that I was 
responsible. I couldn't go and do a rash 
thing. I should have to answer for it later 
if I did. So I didn't jump at Mr. Doran's 
offer. I simply said: If you think you 
are in form, sir, I shall be very glad to accept 
your offer to play in Crockford's place. 
Have you ever played at three-quarter ? ” 

* Yes," said Mr. Doran, I have. Ican't 
answer for my form, but, if your fellows have 
no objection, I shall be glad to do my best. 
I think I could do as well as Smith, and 
perhaps a bit better, judging from what you 
have said of him." 

To my surprise, Mr. Doran managed to 
rake up some football toggery from some- 
where, and I saw all the fellows in the morn- 
ing and introduced our new man to them. 
They were quite flattered at the thought of 
this nice-looking brown-skinned man joining 
the team, and gave himacheer. He said he 
would do his best, and we congratulated 
ourselves that, even if Crockford’s place was 
not quite filled, yet at any rate things might 
have been worse. 


II. 


Of course, nobody who had the good luck 
to see that match will ever forget it; and 
I should think there were at least five 
hundred people round our village green, 
more than half of them from Parksidc. But 
what Sunnyside lacked in numbers they 
more than compensated for in lung power ; 
whilst the boys—«nd girls--from school 
simply went mad. 

We won the toss and had choice of ends, 
and Parkside. of course, kicked off. The 
ball was fielded by Brown. our full-back. and 
beautifully kicked into touch with a long, 
slanting shot. The line-out was followed by 
the referee's whistle. We got down to the 
scrum with a will. and I soon saw that our 
fellows were holding their own. 

Eut for nearly a quarter of an hour the 
game was slow—at least, from the spectators’ 
standpoint. Scrimmage succeeded scrimmage 
with monotonous regularity, and though the 
ball often came out on our side of the scrum, 
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neither Jenson nor I, who were keeping а 
sharp look-out behind, I can assure you, 
could get a chance of breaking away, and we 
were glad to gain a few yards by kicking into 
touch. 

Then Parkside did a bit of decent passing. 
The two masters were in it, of course. 
Sanderson, their flyer, got the leather. tucked 
it under his arm, and made a bee-line for our 
goal. He dodged and swerved, and though 
Powell and Pink both made a dash at him, 
he handed them off, and looked every inch 
a winner. But he had not noticed that Mr. 
Doran was on his track. Of course, Sander- 
son had а long start, but Doran overhauled 
him, flung himself at his legs. and gripped 
them like a vice. Sanderson came down 
within three yards of the line, and our full- 
back kicked into touch with a long, low 
punt. 

The next scrum took place between our 
“ twenty-five" and the half-way flag. and 
again they were continued one after the 
other, until suddenly I found myself with 
the ball in my hands. I dodged round the 
scrum and started down the ficld. 1 heard 
а voice on my right, and, glancing aside, saw 
Doran within passing distance. 1 tipped the 
ball over my shoulder, and Doran took it as 
clean as a whistle. and away he went like the 
wind. But he had a long row to hoe. 
I couldn't see how he was going to get 
through. But he seemed to bear a charmed 
life. Difficulties, in the shape of opponents, 
seemed to stare him in the face one minute, 
and the next they had disappeared—or, 
rather, Doran had—past them ! 

But it was ten to one he could not get 
through. I was glad he had made so much 
ground, however, and carried the war into 
the enemies’ territory. But just when I 
looked to see him collared, he suddenly 
Blackened his speed, held the ball out for a 
fraction of a second, dropped it as he ran, 
and in а moment it was sailing over the 
crossbar and between the uprights as straight 
as an arrow. 

Cheer? I thought our school would go 
mad and hoarse. It was the prettiest 
dropped goal I ever saw. And, besides its 
beauty, it put us four points up—so it was 
useful as well as ornamental. But our 
exultation was a good deal dashed to the 
ground, in more senses than one, when, 
leaving a train of fallen foemen behind him, 
Sanderson dashed in unexpectedly by the 
corner flag. The goal-kick was hopeless 
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from the first. But the try was a pretty one, 
and reduced our lead to a humble point. 

And that was how the first half ended. 
I was disappointed. Parkside would have 
whatever wind there was in their favour 
during the second half. and I feared we should 
be beaten in spite of all we could do. 

But I reckoned without Doran. I think 
he must have been lying low, like the 
immortal Brer Rabbit, in the first half; 
perhaps wanting to sce what we were made 
of. Butin the second half he took the game 
into his own hands—took the bull by the 
horns, ran the show himself, во to speak. 
You can adopt any of these similes you like 
best. The fact remains the same, Mr. Doran 
ruled the roost. 

I can't pretend to tell you all about it. 
He said afterwards that I did very well 
behind the scrum, and that if I hadn't 
passed to him as I did he could not have 
done anything. Well, I will say that I did 
pass out to him just as often as I could get 
the ball to myself for five seconds. Then 
he did the rest. That is not to say that he 
gave Sanderson, Andrews and Co. any rest. 
He didn’t. Time after time he went down 
the field like the wind, and before the second 
half was fifteen minutes old we—or, rather, 
he—had added eight points to our modest 
score. 

Three minutes later he was on the go 
again, dodging and feinting and handing off 
the Parkside fellows in the most wonderful 
manner. But he still had Andrews to pass, 
and he is not an easy man to negotiate at 
any time. I thought Doran would not 
manage it. But just when we thought that 
the end of the run had come, Doran quietly 
punted the ball over Andrews’ head. Of 
course that disarmed the back utterly, for 
he could not tackle the flyer when he had 
parted with the ball. Andrews turned 
round and started for the leather. But he 
might have been standing still, so easily did 
Doran overtake and pass him, pick up the 
ball within ten yards of the line, and, 
running round behind the goal, score another 
lovely try. 

That was converted, of course, and made 
the game seventeen points to three. After 
that Parkside seemed to grow demoralised. 
I even scored a try myself without Doran's 
assistance; апа he helped himself to two 
more, from which he also kicked goals, and 
80 the game ended thirty points to three ! 

You never in all your life saw a more 
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dejected crew than Parkside. They would 
have liked to make remarks about our 
playing Mr. Doran, but they could not do 
that with Sanderson and Andrews in their 
own team. So they had to grin and bear 
it, though the grinning was not much of & 
Success. 

I think I never was more surprised in all 
my life than I was the next Saturday. 
You've heard about entertaining angels 
unawares, haven't you, although you may 
never have had the experience? Well, I 
have had the experience—and Mr. Doran 
was the angel! He departed on the Monday 
following the match, saving he had enjoyed 
his little rest and change—and game 
immensely ; and I thought I should hear 
no more about him. 

But I was mistaken. We don’t get a 
daily paper at our house, but only the 
" Burstall Weekly Monitor,” and it comes on 
Saturdays. I was sitting beside the fire in 
the kitchen, reading bits to mother while 
she baked, when I jumped off my chair so 
suddenly that mother said. Gracious good- 
ness, Sam! What's the matter?“ 

Listen, mother!“ I said, almost gasping 
for breath. 

“< A Famous Footballer's Little Holiday. 

** * Doran, one of the best-known of the 
team of Springboks now touring in this 
country, had a unique experience last week- 
end. He played with a team of schoolboys 
not a hundred miles from this city. He was 
in search of quiet, as he had not been well 
of late, and unable to take his place in the 
team. He chose a pretty village, which must 
be nameless, and lived there several days, 
his identity quite unsuspected by the simple 
villagers. But he got a game of football on 
the Saturday all the same, and, ncedless to 
say. the side with which he threw in his lot 
won handsomely.’ " 

And what's a Springbok. Sam ? ” asked 
mother, who was а good deal mystitied by 
all this. 

A Springbok!” I exclaimed. “ Why. a 
South African Rugby footballer. to be sure— 
and Doran’s their crack three-quarters. 
1 ought to have known, but it never entered 
my wildest dreams." 

Then I rushed out to spread the news 
abroad. and 1 and the other fellows made 
a special pilgrimage to Parkside во that we 
might flap our wings and crow; and we 
never enjoyed anything so much in all our 
lives. 
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| THE SACRIFICE TO FOOTBALL: 


PLAYERS 


HEN the season of 1907-8 was still in 

its infancy, Mr. Harry Walker of the 
Football Association Council instituted a 
very interesting experiment with the view 
to ascertaining how much substance а 
footballer lost in the course of 90 minutes 
strenuous traffic in the tield. Before the 
Newcastle and Chelsea match was begun 
half a dozen of the United's stalwarts were 
conducted to the scales and their weight 
duly noted, and at the conclusion of play 
they were again placed in the balance, with 
the result that they were found wanting to 
the extent of about 16} lb. of player that 
had somehow been mislaid. Now, if 6 
players lose 16} lb. in 1 match, how 
many pounds collectively will the players 
lose who take part in the 380 fixtures that 
comprise the first division of the League 


LOSE 675 TONS OF SUBSTANCE 
By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


tourney ? About 22,000." Quite right! 
Go to the top of the class ! 

Now, а League footballer must necessarily 
be in the pink of physical condition, from 
which it follows that, in place of rather under 
24 lb., the amateur footballer who follows 
his ordinary business pursuits from Monday 
morning until Saturday afternoon must, on 
an average, lose considerably more than 
that weight. Taking. however, 27 lb. as 
the average loss of weight that each foot- 
ball player in the United Kingdom experi- 
ences as the result of playing the game once 
a week, it is easily ascertained that the 
550,000 flannelled enthusiasts who owe 
allegiance to the various Associations and 
Unions lose something like 675 tons of 
substance weekly. 

It is, perhaps, somewhat difficult to 
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realise what this weight of humanity amounts 
to, but an idea of its immensity will be 
gathered from the fact that it is equivalent 
to the avoirdupois of a giant standing 
about as high as St. Paul's Cathedral and 
having а chest measurement of over 800 in. 
It is, moreover, equivalent to the weight of 
10,800 players, each scaling 10 stone, and, 
at the rate of one shilling & pound, coste 
75,6001. to replace. 

It is somewhat startling to dwell upon, 
but it must none the less be the case that 
in the course of 50 matches & player 
weighing 140 lb. practically loses himself 
in the football feld. Needless to say there 
is no occasion for the strenuous player to 
go into mourning, for a few square meals 
after each fixture soon replace the substance 
lost in the pursuit of the elusive leather. 
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finished the set of 
rotating yachts we 

| can commence to 
make the travelling 
| | опе I mentioned pre- 
Ro viously. You should 
| choose an open spot to erect this 
in, as far as possible from trees 

3 and buildings, which would interfere 
with a steady current of air. 

If you intend fixing the line up per- 
manently, the posts, of which you will 
require two, may be fixed in the ground in 
the manner . described, but you 
сап arrange them for quick removal, so as to 
take them away when not required, and 
the line can then be easily erected on any 
waste piece of ground in a few minutes. 

А couple of bamboo rods will do nicely 
for this purpose, as they are light to carry 
and yet strong. 

Get a vom of stout bamboos about 8 ft. 
long and cut a couple of hard-wood points, 
A (fig. 11), large enough to fit tightly into 
the hollow of the bamboo, and pin them 
in place, as at в. 


FiG. 11. 


Each rod is next drilled through near the 
top to take the wire c, which should be 
about No. 9 gauge galvanised wire, as used 
for fencing ; allow a good length between the 
posts, say 100 ft. or so, and tie a knot in the 
wire at D, and pass the end through the hole 
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in the baniboo, 

and let it come 

down about 5 

or 6 ft., and 
make an eye, E, at the end ; 
twisting the end round with 
a pair of pliers will make it very strong and 
quite secure. 

Then drill another hole at a right-angle 
to the first, and a little below it, and pass 
another piece of wire through, and bring 
the ends down about 6 ft. on either side. 

Cross the wire and lash it together at Е 
with some fine copper wire, and turn up an 
eye at each end. 


FIG. 12, 


Treat the other rod іп the same way, and 
to each eye attach a piece of strong cord with 
a strainer to each ; these are сару іесев 
of hard wood with a couple of holes drilled 
through them, as at 4, fig. 12. Similar 
strainers are used in setting up a tent ; the 
cord is passed through one hole and the 
end is brought up through the other and 
fastened off with a double knot, B, the bight 
or loop being hooked over a tent peg, which 
may either of hard wood, p, or of iron 
rod, ғ, and about 18 in. long. Smaller 
ones are apt to draw out under a strain. 
You will require six of these and a heavy 
mallet to drive them into the ground. 
When erecting your line lay it along in 
the position you require it, and where the 
two knots come make a slight dent in the 
ground to take the points of the rods; 
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then 6 ft. on either side, в, c (fig. 13), drive in 
a tent peg, slanting them outwards; also in a 
direct line with the wire, and about 10 ft. 
distant, drive in another peg, р. The lines 
can then be slipped over the pegs and the 
rods raised and placed at a, and when the 
guy lines are all tightened up the wire will 
be stretched as tight as a drum. 

You will now be ready for the little ship, 
and it may be cut from a solid piece of wood ; 
but as we do not depend on the beam or 
width for stability there is no necessity 
to make it more than 2 in. wide whatever 
the length you may determine on. 

It could be kept quite flat, merely cutting 
out the sheer plan of the boat with a fret- 
saw from a l-in. plank, but a square edge 
like this does not look well, whereas a 2-іп. 
plank is thick enough to allow of cutti 
in the rounding curves of the stem an 
stern sufficiently to give a finish to the hull. 
The object of keeping it as narrow as ible 
is for the sake of lightness, as а hull cut to 
the full width, as in the ordinary way, 
would require much more weight to balance 
her, and you should keep the boat as light 
as you can, and should bear this in mind 
when rigging her, аз every extra ounce 
saved on spars and gear means less lead to 
carry on the runners. 

The American sloop rig is a suitable one 
for our purpose, and if you cut the hull to 
the form shown in fig. 14 it will do very well. 


You do nov of course require any deep 
keel on her, so you simply cut the stem and 
stern away to a smooth edge of about { in. 
thick, leaving it wider at А to form a flat 
surface of about 1 in., as in the view B, which 
shows the hull turned keel upwards. 
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I think you will find that if you make 
the hull ] ft. long by 2 in. deep it will be a 
handy size, but you need not keep to those 
measurements if you prefer а larger one; 
only remember that the larger the size the 
more balance weight is required. 

Give the deck lin 


e plenty of shear, which 


Fic. 14 
has а better appearance than а straight 
line, and when ready the hull should be 
painted black, and а gold stripe run round 
just below the gunwale as a finish ; then 
drill a vertical hole 4 in. diameter right 
through from the centre of flat, B, to the 
deck, and then, with a j-in. drill, enlarge the 


Fig. 15. 


hole from the deck to a depth of about 1 in., 
as at a (fig. 15). 

This hole is to contain a spring made 
from a piece of steel piano wire, B. 

A steel rod or pin hammered to a flange 
at one end, с, is tapped with a thread at 
the upper end, and is provided with a 
washer and fly-nut, р; a stout 3-in. wire nail 


FIG. 16. 


will do for this if carefully threaded and cut 
off to the right length when fitted in the boat. 

Next drill a hole to step the mast in, 
&bout lj in. forward of the spring hole, 
аз аб A (fig. 16), which shows the necessary 
deck fittings. They consist of a stout brass 
wire horse, B, provided with a ring to slide 
along it for the fore sheet. 
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A couple of brass screw-eyes, C, C, carry 
the shrouds, and one is required at р for 
the main sheet. 


The bowsprit is fastened to the deck by 
& couple of round-headed brass screws, E, 
and the deck fittings are complete. 


(To be concluded.) 
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THe *B.O.P." FISHERMAN: 


SPRING FISHING. 
By J. PAUL TAYLOR. 


PTER March 16 most fish have to be given a rest, 
because they are spawning and often unfit for 
food. It is absolutely illegal in the greater part of 
England to catch any fish except trout and salmon 
between that date and June 16. These exceptions 
are, however, very important, especially the first, for 
trout afford far better sport than other fish, and the 
methods adapted for catching them are well suited to 
an active boy who does not care to sit and watch а 
float. 

We will begin by the easiest way, which is to use 
the worm on stout tackle in thick water. То do this 
а perch or bream-rod is best, though а stout fly-rod 
will do. Running tackle is desirable in case of big 
trout or even salmon taking your worm. Moderately 
stout gut is attached to your reel line and a large hook 
is used with a lobworm onit. If water is deep or very 
swift two or three big shot are required, but to fish in 
little eddies, which is often best, no lead is wanted. 

The worm is not left long in one place, as you have 


to search for your trout. When a touch is felt do not 
strike, but rather loosen line for a second, and if the 
bite continues then tighten suddenly and get your fist 
out quickly, which your stout tackle will make easv. 
This method is pot-hunting after all, and is only 
practicable when a tlood comes down. ` 

As soon as it begins to clear you may spin a minnow 
and will probably get some sport, and perhaps big 
fish, but it is when the water has nearly fallen to iu 
normal level that your best fun begins. 

The equipment required for the sort of fishing now 
to be had has been fully described in previous numbers 
of the B. O. P.,“ and I will only recapitulate it briefy 
now. First a fly-rod, which you can make with a long 
straight willow branch (I have used such successfully 
on Lake Como), but which are now to be had so cheaply 
that it is best to buy. Perhaps the cheapest are the 
American split cane rods at 6s. 6d. or even less. They 
are very light and pleasant to handle, and with care 
will last about two seasons ; but for a strong boy who 
means to stick to fishing, a greenheart, good for some 
years, is to be preferred. Eight or ten shillings will 
purchase this, though much more may wisely be given 
if funds are available. 

The next necessity is a winch. One holding thirty 
yards, which is enough usually, will cost you (if a 
* check ) about 4s., otherwise less. The winch line 
will be about 2s., and the necessary casts 6d. to ls. 
each. Half a dozen you should have. Then flies are 
from 13. to 2s. 6d. a dozen, and you ought to have two 
dozen to begin with. A little pocket-book (about 1s.) 
and a basket (2s. 6d.) will be convenient also, and the 
total need not be over 1. ; in fact you could get what 
is strictly necessary for 10s. or 12s., and if you feel 
uncertain as to your mania for fishing lasting it is 
well to spend little, as the lot, when you chuck it,” 
won't fetch anything like its cost. А good shop for 
e = Hardy's, Pall Mall, or, for Devon boys, Allan of 

xeter. 


To learn to cast а fly personal teaching is much 
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best, and I can only help you by suggesting that you 
should first put up your rod in some open space, not 
by the river, and after attaching your winch and 
running the line through all the rings, tie a morsel of 
white wool to the end of the line, and, drawing three or 
four yards from the top ring, throw the rod back over 
your right shoulder, as you would a whip, and then 
send it forward again, taking care to make a pause 
for the line to straighten itself out behind you. 

It will then go fairly straight to any object at which 

aim. Probably you may have to cast 100 times 
Се you acquire much skill, and then you should 
take a rest before the next stage, which is more diffi- 
cult, as you have now to attach a gut cast, well 
moistened, and a fly to your winch line. 

Then try to cast the same as before. You will find 
it far more difficult, as the pause you have to make, as 
the line goes out behind, will probably cause your fly 
to catch in something behind you. You must, there- 
fore, learn how to time this pause that tlie Пу may not 
come low enough for this. If the pause is too short you 
may flick your fly off, so you must find the happy 
mean. 

This being done, you may safely sally forth to try 
your skill on the stream, and in the early spring may 
possibly attain some little success even on the first day. 

The first victim of your prowess n" very likely be 
а samlet (young salmon), which you will naturally take 
for a trout, as it is red spotted. То make sure, look at 
the little fatty fin close to the tail. If this is orange 
coloured it is a samlet ; if bright red a trout. The size 
of mouth is a useful guide, if the colour of fin is uncer- 
tain, for the samlet, though a greedy little beast, has 
а very small mouth. If you get your first finger in 
easily it is a trout. 

АП this is important, ав you would be liable to a fine 
of 40s. if you retain a samlet. 

If the is of good size—three ounces or more—it 
will be a trout, as samlets are always small. It is a 
good rule anyhow to return all fish under six inches 
long. On some rivers the limit is seven inches, and 
on some only five, which is too small. Of course, if 
reserved stream where trout run 

you may find the limits much higher, even to 
thirteen inches (or sixteen in the Thames), and they 
must of course always be observed. 

Probably the first fish you hook will be one of the 
undersized things. If so throw him out, and return 
him gently to the water. After a few hours or days 
you may get hold of a good trout, and your mettle 
will then be tried, for his activity and strength, even 
if only a quarter-pound fish, will astonish you. The 
great thing is not to let him run out a lot of line, nor to 
get it loose, as the hook may drop out. Shorten 
gradually till your line is shorter than your rod, and 
when the fish is quite quiet lift him out steadily. 

Perhaps we are getting on too fast, for I have not 
yet told you what fly to use, and tliis is certainly im- 
portant, though almost any fly, if the right size 
ie small), and on fine gut, will take trout when fairly 

eding. When they are not, only the expert will be 
able to get any, and the flies he will use, and which you 
should use also, are March brown, blue upright, red 
palmer, Wickham, hare's ear, red quill gnat, and coach- 
man. This list will do very well to begin with, but 
as the season goes on must be supplemented by 
sedges, etc., lists of which will be given under Summer 
Fishing." 

The question of carrying a landing-net depends on 
the nature of the fishing obtainable. In moorland 
fishing, in streams fishable by small payment for 
license, etc., you will seldom want a net, and it is not 
worth the trouble of carrying, for even if you have 
it attached to your strap it is constantly getting in the 
way while you climb fences, and it distracts your 
attention from the fishing. I speak from personal 
experience, never using a net for moorland fishing, 
and not having lost a fish, for that reason, for vears, 
and this out of many hundreds caught each season. 

If you get private fishing, and the trout are often over 
half a pound, the case is quite different, and a net 
most desirable. Also if you go in for reservoir fishing 
in such places as the Elan Valley, near Rhayader, in 
Wales, which is а capital place for good-sized trout, 
the fish averaging three-quarters of a pound or there- 
abouts. The cost of fishing these lakes (ten miles 
long in all) is not excessive, 10s. 6d. a week ог 2s. 6d. а 
day, but patience is needed and blank days are not 
uncommon. It is the same at Blagdon, near Bristol, 
except that charges are very high (10s. a day, or 20s. if 

ou have a seat in a boat). The fish are very large 
md from one pound to five or six pounds, and often 
three or four poan. I had one of nearly two pounds, 
and he looked quite a pigmy beside some others caught 
on the same day. Here they use large flies. These 
lakes don't fish so well in spring as later, but the tish, 
when they take at all, are less shy in spring than 
in summer. 

On the whole I advise stream fishing at this time 
of year. North Wales is a good locality, but cold. 
South Devon is perhaps best of all. Up in the north 
of England the fish are backward, and May is the 
month when you will all be back at school. 

If you have the luck to be within reach of a stream 
for half-holidays, etc., do not neglect itin May. It is 
the best month. 

The very earliest trout fishing is to be had in the 
Otter and its tributaries, near Honiton and Otte 
St. Mary, etc. You can get tickets at Budleig 
Salterton from the Mark Rolle estate office for a 
moderate payment. It is easier to get fish here in 
March and April than at any other time. 

The Exe is also good at Dulverton, and the“ Car- 
narvon Arms issues tickets free to visitors. There 
are many salmon here sometimes, and you can get 


a weekly salmon licence for 7s. 6d. The hotel is close 
to the station and not very expensive, 

The Dart, at Postbridge, on Dartmoor, is full of 
trout; small, indeed, but lively. They are larger 
lower down, but the river is then much polluted in 
places. 

The Teign is good near Dunsford, and can be fished 
for 2s. 6d. a day licence. Many of the Cornish streams, 
such as the Camel, are also fairly good in spring. 

Near to the Klan Valley lakes, and, indeed, running 
through them, is the river Elan, and this can be fished 
on the same terms as the lakes, and is sometimes 
good in spring, so that Rhayader would be a fairly 
good centre for Welsh fishing generally. 

In conclusion let me repeat a word or two of advice. 
Dress warmly and have really waterproof boots. 
Grey or drab is the best colour for your suit; and 
carry a waterproof always in spring: you may some- 
times need it for warmth, even if the weather is dry. 
Remember to have some lunch in your basket, even 
if you intend returning early. You never know; and, 
moreover, you may meet a hungry fellow-sportsman 
to whom to offer some, and this is one way of doing to 
others as you would they should do to you. 

Offer him, also, your successful fly. This will 
please him even more. 


TADPOLE. “ Hullo, Dad! 


You have altered.” 
* * я 


WHEN SCHOOLDAYS 
ARE OVER FOR EVER. 


Y "HEN schooldays are over for ever, 


And the boys have all grown into men, 


It will not be only the clever 
That succeed with the sword or the pen. 
For ofttimes the dull boy at learning 
Has something his gay rivals lack : 
A conscience, which aye brightly burning 
Guides him safely through Life's mazy track. 


Though sluggish at learning, he's loyal, 
Undaunted in struggle and stress; 

He cheerfully faces each toil 
With a courage that never grows less. 

In hardships, with him there's no shirking ; 
In perils appalling, no fear ; 

And his slow mind is quickened by working 
With the presence of God ever near. 


They laugh at the dullard in college, 
* I pity his future," they вау; 
But he has something better than knowledge, 
Moral fibre, which strengthens each day. 
So he labours and finds life a pleasure, 
Full of fragrance and sunshine and joy ; 
God gives him content in full measure, 
And loves him, though but а dull “ boy." 


When schooldays are over for ever, 

And the boys have all grown into men, 
Let us pray that no pride may dissever 

Oid comrades, who meet now and then. 
And as in their youth bright and gladsome 

They answered their names in the hall, 
May each one again respond “ Adsum " 

At the Great Master's final roll-call. 

JOHN W. NICOL. 
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“THE BOOK OF THE BROWNIES.” 


UNDER this title Kodak, Lim. (Clerkenwell 
Road, Е.С.), have issued an attractive little booklet 
illustrating the simplicity and effectiveness of the 
popular Brownie Kodak cameras. The keynote of 
Kodak photography is tbat the dark-room has been 
rendered unnecessary ; this in itself vill attract many 
to photography. ‘The abolition of the dark-room is 
the result of two important steps in photographic 
progress—the introduction of the Kodak daylight 
loading spool of film upon which the pictures are 
taken, and the Kodak Daylight Developing Tank 
into which the exposed film can be placed in daylight 
and there developed. Kodak methods, in short, 
completely bridge that period of difficulty which 
characterised the early steps of the methods it sup- 
planted, and it may be claimed that a beginner with a 
Kodak starts under circumstances which assure him 
from the outaet a degree of success which could only be 
looked for by the experienced worker of years ago. 
There are the Box-form Brownies, four in number, 
always ready and requiring no focussing. 'Гһеге are 
the Folding Brownies, three in number, for those who 
want compactness and the extended scope given by 
their focussing movements. There is the Stereo 
Brownie for those who wish to enjoy the delights of 
this branch of photography at a moderate outlay on 
apparatus; and all are loaded in daylight. 
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OUTDOOR GAMES IN INDIA. 


THE following letter, which we have received from 
а .O. P.“ Prize-winner, will speak for itself: “I 
hasten to acknowledge receipt of the splendid cricket 
bat which arrived unexpectedly this week. I have 
shown it to my friends who know the quality of a bat 
better than I do, and they say that it is an excellent 
piece of wood. I hope to make good use of it during 
tue cricket season, commencing in October next in 
Rangoon. Iam just transferred to the Custom House, 
Rangoon. You may be interested to hear that the 
( ustoms teams in Calcutta are generally the best of 
Civil teams in India. For two years running we have 
won the Beighton Hockey Cup, for which senior teams 
come from al! parts of India. We also won the Cal- 
cutta Senior League. For two years running we have 
also been in the final for the In lian Footba ] Association 
shield, ап і were beaten by the Gordon Higulauders by 
2—0 in 1908 and by 1—0 this year.“ 


FORWARD IN 1810. 


FROM the Manse, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, the 
Rev. George L. Crombie, an old B.O.P.” Ite, writes: 


* The dead year did not leave us where it found us. 
We did not, in the moral sense, end it just where we- 
began it. No boy remains absolutely stationary in 
character and condition. Father lime changes him,. 
and he changes with the lapse of time and is by it 
made either better or worse, Life comes to us in. 
small fragments of time, and each one of these frag- 
ments leaves its stamp upon us for good or ill. 

* What about the year 1910 ? Alı ! that is the ques- 
tion which no man can perfectly answer. It may to- 
anyone be his last year, and to millions of our race it 
will be such. ‘This being the fact, the obvious infer- 
ence is that everyone should, in respect to his moral 
and spiritual interests, and also his duties to God and 
man, live just as he would wish to live if he absolutely 
knew the present to be his last year. The great battle 
of life to every one is in the present, and not in the 
future or in the past. The past is gone, and the future 
has not yet come. The to-day of life is the time for 
a^tion, and he who makes the best possible use of this 
time will have no occasion for regret when it is gone, 
and need fear nothing in the future. 

“ The great question in life, to which all others are 
but incidental, and in comparison with which mere 
trifles, is the question of so living that God will be 
pleased with the living, and express His good pleasure 
toward us in the Heavenly world, 

He who does this makes life a success whether he is 
rich or poor, known or unknown to fame, and whether 
he dies іп youth or middle age, or old age; and he who 
omits to do this makes life a failure, no matter what 
else may be true. The оле thing needful is the good 
part which the Blessed Mary chose, and in choosing it 
secured the commendation of her Lord. АП other 
things are transitory, and at best have but a time 
value. This one thing will last for ever. 

* We greet the readers of our dear old * P.O.P.' with 
а hearty wish for a Happy New Year.’ If spared to 
see the close of the year, we mean in every issue to do 
them all the good we can, and especially to point their 
attention, with emphasis and prominence, to thase 
great religious and spiritual interests that God has 
inalienably attached to our common humanity, and to 
Jesus Christ as the one all-sufficient Guarantor and. 


N Co Or gle 


Wants Doing. 


DR. O'GRADY : Tou needn't worry about the bump 
on the back of your neck, my lad. It's nothing serious. 
But just keep your eye on it!” 


Always Something in Season. 


Тнк OWNER OF THE ORCHARD: What are you 
doing up there, you young rascal? It's too early for 
apples ? 

THE OWNER OF THE LEGS : “ Yes, air, but it's about 
time for birds’ nests.” 


Portrait of our Head in a Wax"! 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 
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MICE АВ A FANCY. 
BY G. W. ELMER. 


"EXT to cate, there is no domestic pet more attractive 

than the harmless mouse. 

To people who are really fond of these little animals, 
it is very interesting to study their ditferent ways and 
characters, аз no two mice are exactly alike in these 
respects. 

To begin with, there is a great difference between the 
characters of the two sexes, Madam Mouse being much 
more energetic than her husband (I won't say lord, 
as it is usually the lady who rules the home). Most of 
my does are rabid suffragettes, and one white one, in 
particular, will give no peace till she hag had her way. 

Perhaps B. O. P.“ readers Raye qioticed how a 
mouse's nature chances as the ina! Prows up. 

A very favourite trick is to’snatch food away from 
& companion. Young mice especially, irrespective 
of sex, are very fond of doing this; however, as the 
rodents increase in age and wisdom, the bucks become 
much more polite to thefr wives, very rarely taking 
food from them, though, sad to say, the ladies don't 
return this politeness. ne of my mice would pursue 
her old man” all round the cage till she had either 
got his food or till he had eatenit. Like human beings, 
mice are not all equally “ brainy,” some “ spotting "' 
a thing at once, while, others are as stupid as can be. 
My experience has bgen that the does are the more 
intelligent. 

Just as mice vary in character, so do they in habits. 
I used to be much &mused watching the first two mice 
I ever had. 

When eating oats, one of them would hold the staik 
end in his right paw and the other in his left. If either 
got hold of an oat the wrong way round, he would be 
unable to manage it, and would promptly turn it round 
the right way. 

It is well known that according to the mood a man 
is in, so he can influence animals under his charge. 

This applies to mice as well as to the larger animals. 
It is no use going the rounds of the mousery if vou 
&re nervous or excited, as the animals, especially 

oungsters, seem to catch the excitement, and trouble 
begins sometimes resulting in an escape or two. 

Not only can the owner excite his pets, but they them- 
selves excite each otber. 

If there are several mice in one cage and one of them 
gets scared and bolts, the others are certain to follow 
suit, thereby causing a general stampede, which, if the 
door of the cage is open, will probably be disastrous to 
the owner. 

AS a hobby, mouse-keeping lias several advantages 
over the rearing of other livestock. 

Naturally, mice can be kept in а smaller space than 
rabbits, etc. ; their cost of keeping is very little; they 
can be kept indoors (though outdoor ones are usuall 
larger and finer), and a good-sized stock can be kept in 
а small space. 

Those boys who are lucky enough to have a room in 
which they do what they like can very easily build quite 
а nice mousery, by putting up two or shelves 
and stocking them with caves. 

When the mousery is indoors many an hour can be 
spent on wet days attending to the stock and watching 
their interesting ways. 

The number of mice kept must of course be regulated 
according to space and the time the owner can give 
to attending to them. It is no earthly use keeping 
more animals than it is a pleasure to look after. 

I should like to know how many boys have started 
with a few mice, and have shortly afterwards given up 
the hobby owing to an alarming increase in numbers. 
This sort of thing is quite unnecessary, as with sensible 
management the number of mice can be kept within 
limits, and the hobby is then an interest instead of a 
nuisance. 

some people like to teach their mice tricks, and others 
prefer merely to keep the animals for breeding. Much 
more interest could be got out of the hobby if, instead 
of letting the mice breed anyhow, thereby producing 
very inferior specimens, fanciers would stick to a few 
fixed varieties and try to turn out as perfect specimens 
as poasible. 

There is all the difference in the world between a 
well-bred mouse and a mongrel; the former being 
a better shape, having a nicer coat, and altogether a 
more attractive appearance. 

Probably all“ B.O.P.” readers know how to keep 
mice, but unless they are fanciers they will know very 
little about scientific breeding. 

To start with, the cages should never be less than 
13 in. by 9 in. by 6 in. ; if they are larger, 80 much the 
better. 

Condition is a great point in mice, and to obtain 
this the animals must be fed sensibly— that is, the food 
must be regulated according to the condition of the 
mice. Ав a general гше, plenty of corn should be 
given, and very little soft food. If a mouse is seen 
to be getting too fat, soft food should be knocked off 
and more corn given. 

Mice are very fond of exercising themselves, and а 
large cage fitted with twigs will afford great amuse- 
ment. 

I cannot enter into the science of breeding just now, 
but, to show what can be done, І can tell you of a fancier 
who, a short time ago, bought a few mongrel mice, 
among them only one self-coloured one; now he has got 
back nearly all tlie self colours, of which there are over 
half a dozen. It is most interesting to know that from 
а certain cross certain results will be obtained. All 
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this interest can be obtained by joining а club ; either 
the National Mouse Club," the president of which is 
Mr. A. Selby-Thomas, The Mouseries, Gloucester; or a 
juvenile one, secretary, Mr. Н. F. Plucknett, 21 Ward 
Road, Upper Holloway. London. This latter club is 
for fanciers under twenty-one. 

Having joined а club, you are entitled to compete 
for all the cups, medals, etc., wLich are put up at 
shows. Some of these cups are exceedingly hand- 
some. Another advantage «f joining a club is that 

ou get into touch with other fanciers and find a market 
or surplus stock. Really good mice will often fetch 
high prices. 

The best way for a novice to go to work is to join a 
club, and then from the president to find out a reliable 
fancier to buy stock from. Having bought the stock, 
get the seller or some other reliable person to point 
out its failinzs and points, and to give advice for the 
future. If you send stock to a judge and pay carriage 
both ways, he will be pleased to zive advice. 

It is no use to be disappointed if you don’t win at 
once ; but with perseverance success is sure to come. 

As regards the best varieties to take up, it is purely a 
matter of taste ; there are about twenty to choose from. 
Personally, I should recommend Blacks, to begin with. 
Till novices have got a bit into the run of things, they 
won't always notice defects ata glance. The yellowish 
tinge which Whites sometimes get is apt to be over- 
looked ; with Blues and Fawns, especially the former, 
experience is needed to know exactly what the correct 
shade should be ; but black can only be one colour, any 
brown or white hairs showing up at once, while the 
dark colour shows off the condition of the coat. 

To my mind, once you have gained sufficient 
knowledge to distinguish the good and bad points, 
there are no prettier varieties to keep than Blacks, 
Blue, Fawns, and Chocolates. These are all very 
popular varieties, as are Whites. Among troken 
marked mice, Dutch are popular, but are difficult to 
breed. What are often classed in shows as ''Any 
other Variety include Agouties, Cinnamons, Sables, 
etc. Standards for points will be sent to you on joining 
the N.M.C. 

Having bought your mice, it is just as well to keep 
a methodical record of all that goes on in the mousery. 
Begin by finding out about the pedigree of your stock. 
A note-book will be wanted to record all details. The 
first few pages should be to write down the stud on. 
Аз you buy a mouse, give it a name (this is useful for 
reference), write down Ив colour, age, date when bought, 
and the strain. Some more pages should be taken 
up with breeding results, the details i being 
name, colour, and strain of mice paired, date of pairing, 
date of litters, number and colour of young born. 

It is just as well to keep a record of shows, whether 
prizes are won or not. Therefore, on the show pages 
register the date of show, place, class, mouse sent, 
result, and judge under whom you have exhibited. 
Besides these particulars, it is interesting to keep 
pedigrees of the stock, so that at a moment's notice 
you can see how your mice are bred. 

Of course, all these minute particulars could not be 
kept with a stock of 100 or 150 mice, but as B. O. P.“ 
readers are not likely to keep such а number, the 
recording ought not to be so very difficult. 

When buying stock, don't be led astray by the words 
E for show," ав mice can be fit for show but yet not 


I can strongly recommend boys to go in for prize 
mice, and shall be pleased to give the names of reliable 
breeders to anyone wishing to join the fancy. 
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LETTERS HOME. 
1. 
ARRIVED all right, but things seem awful strange: 
When I get settled down, no doubt they'll 
П. 
I think already I am past the worst; 
Our master's quite а good sort in the first. 
III. 
I tell you they play stunning football here; 
Jim Brown says we were never beat last year. 
IV. 
My tin's all done; I wonder if I may 
Expect some more with Sis on Saturday. 
у. 
Thanks for the cash ; my eye's about all right: 
Really it was а harmless sort of fight. 
VI. 
The cake was grand. Mabel's a brick, but—weii, 
She might have said she wasn't going to tell. 
VII. 
My! can't the frost, these mornings, nip one's toes} 
But 'tisn't very long now till we close. 
VIII. 
Yes, Jim is coming, so look out for pranks ; 
I see he's busy sending you his thanks. 
IX, 


We'll be on Friday with the half-past two: 
" Til then,” as Sister Mabel says, '' Adieu.” 
WILLIAM KERR. 
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Deep-Sea Fishing.—Landing the Catch. 
(From the Painting by CLARA HAYES, exhibited al the Royal Academy.) 
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Some Experiences with Big Game. 


By MAJOR-GENERAL E. SMITH BROOK, C.B. 


HAD lost my calculation as to the days 

of the month, but it was about the 

middle of July, and a Monday, that I first saw 
the spoor of the elephant. 

Sunday was always a marked day with 
my fellow-hunters. The greater part of it 
was spent in prayer, with preaching and 
singing of hymns. The only exercise con- 
sidered orthodox was a search for honey, 
which was usually very plentiful and easy 
to find. It was the day after the weekly 
praying, and preaching, and honey.seeking 
that I saw this elephant spoor, and that is 
how I know it was Monday. It was now 
three or four weeks since we started, and 
after crossing the Limpopo River we had 
been making our way through a country of 
bush and scrub in a northerly direction. We 
had had plenty of sport with such game as 
giraffe, large buck, and antelope, and the 
lions were very numerous, but it was not 
until we came upon the elephant spoor that 
we had found the chief object of the ex- 
pedition. 

There was no mistaking their feeding- 
ground. Paths in all directions, trees 
uprooted, branches with the bark peeled otf 
everywhere, and in fact the whole bush 
more or less laid waste and trodden down. 
The Boers became greatly excited, and 
commenced to examine bark, leaves, and 
trees. After a time they appeared to be 
satisfied, and Barend Vorster. the leader 
of the party, came to me and said that they 
thought the elephants had-been there à week 
ago, a very large herd of them, and that if 
they had not been frightened, which was 
unlikely, as we had done no shooting since 
the Saturday, we might expect soon to come 
up to them. I was in great spirits at this 
intelligence, &nd eager for the morning, 
when we decided to follow the herd on horscs 
at daybreak and leave the waggons to come 
after. 

I spent the rest of the day putting in order 
my big gun. This weapon was a muzzle- 
loading rifle weighing over twenty pounds, 
and carrying a bullet of about four and a- 
half ounces. I had fired a good many shots 
from it, and found it а most formidable 
weapon up to fifty yards, and one never 
wanted to fire at a longer range. I carried 
the bullets in one pocket, the powder in 
another, and the caps in a small bag 
fastened to my waistbelt. As soon as it 
was light we were on the move. We each 
took a second horse, which a black boy rode, 
and in my case he carried my spare rifle. 
A piece of dried meat in our pockets and a 
blanket strapped to the saddle was our 
equipment and commissariat until we caught 
our game. The elephants, now on the move, 
had left two beaten tracks like roads behind 
them, and along these we travelled. When 
they had stopped to feed or rest the tracks 
opened out as we first saw them. 

With little variety we continued to follow 
the spoor. We found the nights extremely 
cold, all the more so that our stomachs were 
empty, but though there was a lot of game 
about we dare not risk firing a shot. On 
the evening of the third day we came to the 
conclusion that we must be very near the 
herd, and we ventured to eat a rather larger 
portion of dried meat, and also kept our 
camp fires as low as possible, though we had 
to have fairly large ones to keep the lions 
off. The Boers and myself slept round the 
horses, which were placed in the centre, and 
outside us was a ring of fires, kept con- 
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II.—MY FIRST ELEPHANT. 


stantly replenished all through the night 
by black boys. The Boers told me many 
stories of the audacity of the lions when 
hungry. The former place their saddles on 
a stick close by their heads, as then, they 
say. а lion would take the saddle first if he 
jumped the fires, and give them time to 
handle their rifles, which were always 
alongside. I preferred, however, to use 
mine for a pillow. They told me of one 
man who was wrapped up in a sheepskin 
rug. The lion carried off the rug with the 
man in it. After being carried in this way 
for about twenty yards well-nigh frightened 
to death, he slipped out, the lion going on 
with the rug. His friends following with 
lighted torches met him running towards 
them safe and sound. and could hardly 
believe their own eves. One wonders how 
the lion liked his sausage-roll without any 
meat in it! 

The first streak of day we were on our 
horses. and once more very cautiously 
following the spoor. We knew we were 
quite close, and grew more and more 
excited, all eyes strained ahead. The track 
now took us along the banks of a river. 
There was not much water running at this 
time of the year, but it was very broad and 
full of large rocks, and on each side densely 
wooded. The country we had been through 
for the last hundred miles was full of“ wait 
a bit " thorn trees, which were my béte noire. 
They had torn my clothes to pieces, and had 
made away with a good deal of my skin. 
Near the water the trees were always much 
larger, and so interlaced that it would have 
been practically impossible to get through 
but for the tracks made by the elephants. 
The ground was now slightly undulating, 
with here and there stony kopjes, which 
seemed to grow out of the ground. These 
kopjes were of great service to us, as from 
the top of them we often saw the game we 
were in search of. 

About three o'clock we came to one of 
these kopjes, and, taking the greatest care 
to make no noise, crawled to the top. The 
leading Boer, peering over the stones, 
suddenly crouched almost into the ground, 
and, turning to us, whispered ecstatically, 
Elephant !—elephant ! ” 

I raised my head so as to look over the 
crest of the kopje, and there I saw a most 
wonderful and curious sight. The large 
extent of bush under my view seemed to be 
alive and moving like the waves of the sea. 
No elephant was distinguishable, but only 
the monsters moving about under the leaves 
could have produced that extraordinary 
effect. We held a hurried council when we 
reached our ponies, and decided, although 
we had not much daylight before us, to begin 
the attack at once. The herd were unaware 
of our presence, but at any moment the 
alarm might be sounded. 

I was told that we were to form into line, 
about fifty vards between cach, and ride 
into the middle of them. Before we took 
our places we had to cross the river, which 
required no little skill on account of the 
holes in the river bed, but we managed to 
get over silently without any mishap, and 
then had a gallop and got a closer look at the 
long-sought clephants. Next we got into line 
and started off, every nerve stretched to the 
keenest tension. My instructions, as I hoped, 
took me right into the middle of the herd. 

For a few tense moments I could see 
nothing of the monsters, and in my ex. 


citement I began to doubt if I was going 
right. But the doubt was soon dispelled, 
for a minute later three huge brutes passed 
before me во close that, had not my pony 
stopped suddenly at the risk of putting me 
over his head, 1 should have been in the 
middle of them. They were going along at а 
swinging trot with their trunks in the air in 
evident alarm. When they saw me they 
seemed immensely surprised. The leader 
gave a loud trumpet, and went off almost at 
a right-angle, with the others following him. 

I was so thoroughly interested looking at 
them, that I forgot for a moment that I was 
there for the purpose of slaying them. 
I never thought of using my rifle, and it 
was not until the last one had disappeared 
that I realised I had let slip a chance I 
might not easily get again. But it was 
only а momentary lull, and the next I was 
after them as hard as I could go. For- 
tunately I had a very good pony. The 
Boers had named him Velmut, which means 
plenty good." and he was the hardiest 
and best of his race. In а few seconds 1 
was at the tail of the retreating trio. They 
were going very fast in single file, the bull 
elephant leading. It would have been an 
easy thing to stop the rearmost one, as I 
could have ridden quite close and put mv 
bullet into the thigh, but it was the leader 
I wanted for my victim. Не had а pair of 
very fine tusks, whereas the two females had 
much smaller ones. 

At that moment I would have given 
anything for а breechloader. As it was, 
owing to the difficulty of loading my un- 
wieldy weapon. it would have destroyed mv 
chance if I had risked a shot at the others. 
There was nothing for it but to wait until 
some more open space would give me a 
better look at him. 

The pace was hotter than I thought it 
possible, and my pony had to do all he 
knew to keep his place eight or ten yards 
behind them, as the ground was very rough 
&nd uneven. Meanwhile the great lumbering 
brutes went scuttling on through the bush 
like rabbits. After a time they commenced 
throwing large showers of water over their 
heads from their trunks, no doubt to cook 
themselves. 

At last my time for action arrived, as a 
small patch on the right, more open and 
free from bush, gave me an opportunity of 
closing on the leader. I put Velmut to his 
full speed, passed number three, who bolted 
off at right-angles, and, jumping off, let the 
big tusker have it, aiming at his thigh. 
I certainly hit him, but he did not seem to 
mind in the least, merely going on faster 
than ever. I mounted again quickly, and 
was soon at the heels of the remaining two. 

Now commenced the operation of loading. 
Riding thiough this bush with both hands 
free at the pace we were going was trying 
enough, but with both hands occupied 
loading the muzzle-loader it was the most 
tortuous performance I ever went through. 
My hands, face, and clothes were simply 
cut to ribbons by the thorns, which were 
every moment becoming „thicker. At last 
it was done, and I felt there must be no 
mistake next time, for I would not load 
again under similar circumstances to shoot 
any animal under the sun. 

The pace was undoubtedly getting slower. 
but I think we must have been going about 
fifteen minutes before a break in the bush 
gave me my-second.chance. Now or never! 


The 


I shook up Velmut and raced up on the flank 
of the female, who with a loud grunt followed 
the tactics of the other one by bolting. This 
left me within a few yards of the bull, and 
with a clear view of him. I dropped the 
reins and fired from the saddle slap into his 
flank, feeling certain that this time I should 
do for him. The firing of the gun, and some 
thick trees in front made my pony swerve 
to the right, and before I could stop him 
he had carried me well from the track into 
the bush. I could not tell the effect of my 
shot, and for a moment I feared I had seen 
the last of my quarry. 

In this I was wrong, for a shrill scream 
close to me told me I should probably see 
him before I was ready. Thinking I should 
have no time to load again, I motioned my 
boy, who had kept fairly close to me all 
through, to change rifles—which he did, 
looking all the time in a desperate funk. 
I could tell by the repeated screams of the 
elephant almost his exact position, about 
thirty yards from me, but do what I would 
I could not get a glimpse of him. Deter- 
mined to have a last try, I slipped noiselessly 
off the pony, and advanced towards him, 
carefully parting the bushes with my hands, 
This was a dangerous experiment, as I 
knew, from the stories the Boers had told 
me, that if he got wind of те in his present 
enraged state I should have а poor chance, 
and from where I was I could not possibly 
tell whether he had or not. Suddenly he 
became perfectly quiet. and almost at the 
same moment І saw his head through the 
branches about fifteen yards from me. He 
was standing sideways perfectly motionless 
as if listening. I raised my rifle and sighted 


T look of anger died quickly out of 
Reuben Merton’s face as his eyes fell 
upon his son. 

Art sound and well, lad? he asked, 
with а tender note in his voice, new, strange, 
and very sweet to Giles. Thy mother 
has been grieving for thee, but а Merton is 
hard to kill, even though he be beset by 
numbers." 

Giles laughed. 

“ [ had near forgotten how roughly they 
handled me," he answered. Master 
Jenkins has been helping me to carry in tho 
corn, and so greatly enamoured is he of a 
countryman’s life, that he vows that when 
peace reigns once more he will buy a farm 
апа turn country man himself." 

“Then must he learn to mend his 
manners," Merton rejoined, ‘else he will 
lose his labour and die a poor man. What 
will you do to-day, lad, for I know not when 
our guests will return, if indeed they will 
return at all and their quest do not carry 
them far aficld ? ” 

Giles hesitated, whilst his mother’s gaze 
was fixed anxiously on his face. Should he 
tell his father that Quilter lay hidden in 
the old barn and would need food until he 
could with safety escape? If any misfortune 
befell himself, how would Quilter fare, with 
none to give him food or drink ? 

But again he decided that it was best that 
his parente should know nothing of the 
matter at present. His father’s life would 
be endangered if Quilter were discovered, 
and the more if he knew that he was in 
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the hollow of the temple. The distance 
was short, and I was steady enough, so I 
felt sure that I should kill him. Anyhow, 
it was worth the risk, so I fired. Instead of 
hearing the dull thud of the falling monster, 
I heard instead the hum of the bullet as it 
ricocheted off the bone, and a fiercer and 
shriller scream than ever from the elephant. 

What followed I can hardly tell. I knew 
that the huge brute was coming for me, and 
I had only time to realise that to get to my 
pony was my best chance. I turned sharply, 
and discovered my trusted Velmut жаз 
already on the move, frightened аё his 
dangerous neighbour. I made а dash for 
him, and caught him just as he was breaking 
into & gallop. I was able to throw myself 
across his back, but could not get my leg 
over the saddle, the bushes as we swept 
under and through them keeping me down. 
With my head hanging over on one side, and 
my legs on the other, I held on for dear life, 
Bceing nothing, but hearing the crashing 
and smashing of the huge animal so terribly 
near that I expected every moment to feel 
his trunk round me. 

Suddenly we stopped. No hope now. 
A dense mass of thorn bush completely 
enveloped us on all sides. Before I could 
think, or slip from my perilous position, the 
elephant in his mad career had passed so 
near as to swing the bush violently against 
me. Nothing but its thickness could have 
saved us. If he had seen us, and I cannot 
imagine how he missed doing so, this tale 
would never have been told. It is possible 
the shot had damaged his eye on the side 
next us, and the pace he was going made 
him overrun the scent. 


FOR THE KING. 


By H. A. HINKSON, 
Author of “The King's Liege,” “Silk and Steel," “ The Splendid Kntght,” ete. etc. 


CHAPTER XXX.—TROOPER JENKINS. 


hiding, because Merton was & truthful man 
апа would not lie to save his life. 

“ I have many things to do ere nightfall,” 
Giles answered, “‘ and I doubt not that my 
good friend Master Jenkins will give me his 
company. But though I be a man of peace, 
as he savs, and he a man of battle, I think 
that I will find à means to rid me of his 
company when I so desire.” 

The older man’s eyes kindled. Such was 
the answer which he himself might have 
given in like case. But age had brought 
him the prudence which youth lacked. 

„Have a care, lad," he said to his son, 
since the matter lies not betwixt you and 
Master Jenkins, who, for aught I know to 
the contrary, may be a worthy man enough 
and a good soldier; but behind him stand 
others more powerful than he; so, if you 
fipht, you fight not а single foe but а 
battalion, I thought you a child, but now 
that you have proved yoursclf a man I 
stand not betwixt you and your desire; 
апа whither your heart and conscience lead 
you, I forbid you not to go, so long as you 
take prudence for vour guide.“ 

Giles could hardly speak for amazement. 
He had, indeed, noted а change in his 
father’s conduct towards himself as well 
as in his attitude towards the Parliament. 
But still the suddenness of this concession 
to his manhood was bewildering. Now he 
could choose his own way and himself make 
choice of whom he would serve, and that, 
too, when it appeared to be the interest of 
everyone to desert the King’s cause and to 
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When I had sufficiently recovered from 
my knocking about to look round, I 
wondered how we had ever been able to get 
into this mass of thorn bush. То get out 
&gain appeared almost impossible, and it 
was not until I had cut several branches by 
crawling underneath that I could persuade 
Velmut to move. I picked up the spoor of 
the elephant on the other side. It was 
easy enough to follow, as he had knocked 
down everything that came in his wav, 

oing in & bee-line, and he must have been 
adly wounded by the amount of blood he 
left behind. I went after him for an hour, 
then, hearing а shot а long way off, and 
finding darkness was rapidly coming on, 
I was compelled to give up the chase. 

My hands and face were almost raw, and 
everything I had on was ragged and torn. 
I reached the camp in time to lend а hand 
in collecting the tirewood, and was somewhat 
&mused to find my boy had arrived some 
time before and told the Boers the clephant 
had finished: me. I am bound to add the 
news did not seem to have greatly troubled 
them. 

The Boers had killed seven elephants, 
and I was greatly disappointed at my bad 
luck, though I could only be thankful for 
my narrow escape. 

After a piece of elephant hump for supper, 
which is a most evil kind of food, I rolled 
myself up in my blanket and cormforted 
myself with the determination to do better 
next time. This determination I am happy 
to say I fulfilled, though I never had а 
more thrilling or exciting encounter than 
this first one. 
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(To be continued.) 


join that of the Parliament. Surely the 
battle of Worcester and the visit of Captain 
Makepeace and his troopers had wrought a 
wondrous change ! 

Mrs. Merton stood between them, and 
Giles had never seen her face more radiant 
with happiness. No longer for her was the 
bitter necessity to choose between father 
and son, and by so choosing to set one of 
them in the wrong; no longer must she 
pray for success for the troops against 
whom her husband carried arms. Now they 
were united as they had not been since the 
days when she was little past girlhood, 
With glistening eyes she stretched out her 
arms and drew the faces of her husband 
and son close to her checks. Not to-night 
nor yet the пі cht after, she knew, would 
her husband pray for the King's capture, 
even if he did not pray for the King's 
deliverance from his enemies. 

Tears of joy welled up in her eyes, and the 
comely bloom of youth crept back into her 
face, as she whispered а gentle warning to 
her son. 

Giles lifted his mother's hand to his lips. 

" Have no fear," he said. ' I am wiser 
than to challenge a struggle against odds, 
and if I fight at all it will be but to defend 
my own life.—Will Captain Makepeace 
return hither ?" he asked, turning to his 
father, or will he lie to-night at Cray in 
the Wold ? ” 

“ That I cannot tell,” Merton made answer, 
nor did he himself know whither his quest 
would lead him. Yet, if he find the King, 
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I doubt not that he will quickly take him to 
Worcester, since he has but a few men, 
and to delay in a hostile country would be 
dangerous." 

" And what of Master Jenkins?" Giles 
continued. 

“I know not how long he will stay with 
us," his father replied. “ I promised him 
hospitality, and so he will remain as long as 
he please. Doubtless he has received his 
orders; what they are I know not; but 
whilst he is here there will be a double 
necessity for prudence, since if his suspicions 
аге increased we may not have one only but 
many troopers to bear us company. ‘Time 
was when my word would have outweighed 
that of Captain Makepeace and all his men, 
but the world soon forgets & broken and 
useless. soldier, whose only son has learnt 
another battle ery.” 

Giles threw up his head proudly. 

" But. yesterday they called me coward 
and craven,” he exclaimed ; “ to-day they 
have a trooper to spy upon me because | ain 
Sergeant Merton’s son, and not, as I pray 
God, altogether unworthy of him. I have 
much in my heart that I dare not speak, 
but to-morrow or the next day it may be 
otherwise. This much I may say now, that 
whatever befalls I shall bring no dishonour 
upon the name I bear." | 

'The old man's face flushed with pleasure 
and pride; but again he counselled caution, 
and Giles, promising to remember his words, 
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went out to attend to the duties of the 
farm. 

So far all had gone well. Captain Makc- 
peace had not succeeded in surprising the 
King. or the news would have reached them 
already. What was likely was that. having 
failed to discover the King at Boscobel, 
Captain Makepeace and his men had gone 
farther afield in search of him. But there 
was still danger enough ahead. Captain 
Makepeace might return and he might dis- 
cover the loss of the paper from his wallet. 
In that case suspicion was sure to fall upon 
Giles ; and though absolute proof would not 
easily be found, seeing that the paper was 
hidden in a safe place, yet the suspicion 
would be enough to make him a closer 
prisoner than he now was. 

It was his intention, as soon as the house- 
hold were gone to bed. to steal out, recover 
the paper and take it with all speed to 
Boscobel. But meanwhile he was troubled 
about Harry Quilter and the difliculty of 
conveying food to him. Several times he 
thought of taking one of the labourers into 
his confidence, but he knew not which to 
trust, and he was also deterred by the fear 
that none of them would trust him. 

Аз he went into the fields he was joined 
Һу Jenkins, who displayed a great interest 
and no less ignorance of agricultural pur— 
suits. He gave as his reason for accompany- 
ing Giles his desire to become a countryman 
аз soon as the present troubles were past, and 


Giles, after a time, grew less impatient of his 
company, though all the while his mind was 
busy seeking for some means of ridding him- 
Self of his companion for a time sufficient to 
enable him to carry meat and drink to Quilter. 

Suddenly a plan occurred to him for dis- 
tracting Jenkins's attention from himself for 
a little while. At the end of the orchard, 
which was some distance from the house, & 
great heap of leaves and brambles and other 
refuse from the garden had been collected. 
When the dusk fell he would send Baldwin 
secretly to set fire to the heap in the hope that 
the curiosity of Jenkins would be sufficiently 
aroused to go thither himself to learn the 
cause of the fire. And so it fell out. 

When they returned to the farmvard, 
Giles found. ап opportunity to bid Matt 
Baldwin set a light to the heap of leaves in 
the orchard and to sav naught to anvone 
of his intention lest he should cause alarm. 

* Now that the wind blows from the west, 
the smoke will be carried away from the 
house," he explained, “and none shall suffer 
discomfort thereby.” 

Then he rejoined Jenkins again, whilst 
Baldwin made his way down the orchard. 
When he had disappeared, Giles left Jenkins 
in the vard and entered the house. Going 
to the larder. he hastily filled a lcathern bag 
with bread and meat and a bottleof ale. Then 
he went up the stair to the corridor, whence 
a window looked out upon the orchard. 

(To be continued.) 


THE LANTERN-BEARERS: 


A STORY OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


Н” I wronged that girl! I have said it 

before, and I say it again: Fiongal 
was true as steel; Fiongal was brave as a 
lion; Fiongal feared nothing that lived! 
You see, she had brains, and there's the 
thing in & nutshell. In short (not to beat 
about the bush), this disclosure was not the 
outcome of any timidity on her part, but 
neither more nor less than an ingenious 
move for the ultimate confounding of our 
enemies. She knew what she was about, 
did Fiongal! 

De Silva, rescued by Madame Fallas from 
the clutches of Colin, uttered a triumphant 
cry as he heard what the girl said, and 
made an instantaneous dash for the cave. 
Crawling in, he set to work at once. It 
was an easy matter to dig in the soft white 
sand of the floor, and not by any means a 
difficult matter to locate the box. In a few 
minutes he reappeared at the cave-mouth, 
with the precious tin receptacle in his hands. 

Picture my chagrin as I realised what 
was taking place! Despite all my care, the 
treasured documents were about to fall 
into the hands of this rogue and villain, 
who would now (doubtless) ruin my guar- 
dian, and (perhaps) wreck my country's 
How could I face the Colonel after 


peace. 
this! Why didn’t Ho-talgee fall-to with 
his knife? Why didn't he finish me and 


have done with it? 

De Silva opened the box with feverish 
haste, turning out the contents on the sand. 
Then he let out such а thundering volley 
of oaths as I never wish to hear again! 
The bags of gold were there, also the sheaf 
of banknotes, but—the ctpher-writings were 
missing / 


By WILLIAM A. BRYCE, 


Author of “The Reavers,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE CAVING IN. 


I still see the man glaring at us from the 
mouth of the cave, kneeling with the empty 
box in front of him, and the bags of gold, 
and the sheaf of notes; I still see the specks 
of red in his snaky black eyes, as he re- 
garded us in a sort of demoniacal rage. 

Then came the caving in ! 

Whether it was the effect of the storm, 
or the blowing up of the Shag, or both 
combined, I will not venture to say, but at 
that instant the walls of Chingachgook’s 
Den crumbled together, the roof thun- 
dered down, the top of the dune cleft away, 
and a perfect avalanche of sand descended 
before the entrance, completely burying De 
Silva in its midst ! 


The rest is shortly told. The fallen sand 
had scarcely settled, and the shock of the 
catastrophe was still fresh upon us, when 
a great shouting and hailing came from 
Mermaid Cove. 

Thereupon Ho-talgee and the coal-black 
woman (each of whom had been utterly 
dumfoundered by the recent occurrence) 
stood not upon the order of their going, 
but took to their heels and scurricd away 
over the machars. Three minutes later, as 
we struggled out of the sandslip (which had 
buried us to the knees), Colin, Fiongal, and 
I were surrounded by a crowd of men from 
Rudha Hunish, with Colonel Trodday at 
their head. 

What's this! 
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Ecod, what's this! 


eried Sir John, fixing an eyeglass and staring. 


at us excitedly. ‘ My ward Когіе, his man 
Colin Gabbart, and a strange laddie in 
knickerbockers whom I have not the Eonour 
of Nave us all! What, lassie! Tou / 


Oh, child Améle !—child Améle! is it indeed 
оц?” 

“ Father ! " screeched Fiongal, and rushed 
into his arms. 

Of course—dunderhead that I was '—I 
might have guessed it. Fiongal was the 
Colonel’s stepdaughter. Her mother was 
Donna Zuniga, now Lady Trodday, one of 
the loveliest women you'll meet in a month's 
journey, and (as I was soon to discover) 
one of the most kindly-hearted people on 
earth. Dunderhead that I was! 

“Oh, father." cried Fiongal, “I’m во 
glad you've come! Some one has been 
trying to steal the papers in your despatch- 
box, and would have done so if it hadn't 
been for Rorie Me Foy here. Rorie saved 
them, and you'l forgive him for running 
away, won't you ? " 

* I—I didn’t,” I stuttered. Don't be- 
lieve her! She saved them herself.” 

And oh, father!" Fiongal went on, 
there's some one buried in the cave there! 
Dig him out. quick!“ 

The papers!“ cried the Colonel eagerly, 
with big beads of sweat breaking out on 
his brow. “ The treaty-papers! You have 
them! They are safe! Heaven be praised ! "' 

Mais oui. mon pere," she said tremu- 
lously, unbuttoning her jacket and рго- 
ducing the documents from an inner pocket. 
" Voilà / But oh, dig quickly, or the man 
will be killed.” 

My dear lass ! " cried the delighted Sir 
John, giving Fiongal a paternal hug. and 
not understanding what she was saying 
about De Silva. You have done me such 
а service as can never be forgotten. And 
this scamp Когіе here—I've а sound 
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thrashing to give some one ‘Whom it May 
Concern,’ but I'll waive that matter for the 
resent! Give me your hand, sir, and 
od ! what are you digging there for, lad ? 
—scarting like a collie dog!“ 

" Dod!" murmured Colin Gabbart, as 
he followed my example and burrowed 
frantically in the sand to release De Silva 
“ Dod, this beats a’ ! ” 


CHAPTER XXVI.—SO LONG! 


WHAT more, then, of Madame Fallas, 
Ho-talgec, and De Silva? 

Well, the less said of His Excellency the 
better. He seems to have been killed 
instantly by the fall of sand : he was quite 
dead, at any rate, when dug out, and there's 
an end to him. 

When a search was made about the island, 
Madame Fallas and Ho-talgee were found 
to have disappeared. Nothing was ever 
afterwards heard of them, but it is supposed 
that they escaped across to the mainland 
in the Guillemot, and thence found passage 
in а foreign-going ship to some remote part 
of the world. 

As for Billups: he was captured by my 
guardian’s men on board the Triton ¢ but 
after learning certain details of the man's 
history (which I need not mention here), 
and finding that he had fallen completely 
into the power of De Silva, and had acted 
his part willy-nilly, the Colonel released him, 
on condition that he left the country at once. 


All that now remains to be disposed of is 
the Harlequin Opal, The Burning of 'Troy." 


PUZZLED dispenser in  Apothecaries' 
Hall smiled as he glanced over this 
queer prescription : 

Chloride of Magnesium, 200 grains (Troy 
weight). 

Chloride of Potassium, 40 grains (Troy 
weight). 

Epsom Salts, i ounce (Avoirdupois). 

Common Table Salt, 3} ounces (Avoir- 
dupois). 

“ You want this made up ? " he asked. 

“ Yes; I can weigh out the table salt," I 
said, but the other things are beyond me. 
I want to stir them all into a gallon of fresh 
water to make a small imitation ocean." * 


ә Sea water from Lowestoft can now be obtained in 
London, delivered at one's door from the Great Eastern 
Railway, at 4d. for three gallons.—ED. 


The jewel was safely recovered from the 
ruins of the cave, and at the present moment, 
I believe, adorns a magnificent tiara intended 
for the head of a queen. 


So ends my pleasant task. I wish from 
my heart it were better performed ; but, 
having done my best, I must perforce lay 
down my pen and be content. 

What though I set out a few days after- 
wards on the long southward trail to the 
great school at Malvern, far. far from 
Fladdivore ? With Fiongal's farewell ring- 
ing in my ears, I went with a brave new 
purpose, a dream of beauty just tangible, 
and oh ! a world of new thoughts and feelings 
to carry me out on the tide of life. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
(A Year Later.) 


Dear sands of Mermaid Cove, both white 
and yellow! Were Fiongal and I to 
scamper over you once again, as on that 
day of the late June? And the sea which 
is your girdle—were we to slip a second 
time into its cool depths, and splash and 
laugh and cry in glee at the sparkling drops, 
whilst Colin Gabbart sat knitting his socks 
and viewing us through his great horn specs, 
with a genial grin ? Were we to chase the 
little fish, regular shoals of them, lying so 
still in the clear water? Oh! to jump at 
the little flounders once more, and see them 
fly here, there, everywhere ; no bigger than 
your little finger, but so quick! Wouldn't 
they seem like the dancing motes of a sun- 
beam ? And oh, the funny little sea-eggs, 
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Have you all the component parts 
of sea water here ? " 

“ No,” I admitted. ‘I’m told that 
the real stuff has very small traces of 
gold and scores of other things in every 
gallon of it, but I want to prepare some 
salt water for sea anemones and other small 
fry who can't tell the difference between it 
and the water in which they were born— 
that's what the books вау.” 

I took part in this little conversation a 
good many years ago. Fascinated by a 
friend's marine aquarium, I had determined 
to start one of my own. А plate-glass- 
fronted tank with slate linings and natural- 
looking rockwork was out of the question, 
but my friend told me how to start 
cheaply. 

I had then no idea that the first aquarium 
that ever existed had been made by Mr. 
Robert Warrington, of Apothecaries’ Hall, 
just before 1850. To-day the aquarium idea 
is, almost exactly, sixty years old. Quite 
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whose long dark spikes kept twitching and 
moving! How strange they were and 
fascinating ; but if you stepped on them 
with bare feet, how they did hurt ! 

So I was thinking one morning at Rudha 
Hunish, when this note from Fiongal waa 
thrust into my hands. (The note lies here 
on my desk as I write) : 

“ Fladdivore: August 4, 1880 

DEAR Кїхє Roklk.— May it please your 
Majesty: I, your faithful subject, Améle 
Trodday, am at present encamped on your 
dominions of Fladdivore, with the venerable 
Colin Gabbart in attendance, and old Mr. 
Lovibond, and the dog Growler. We are 
going sand-eeling this evening, by the light 
of the moon and three battered ship's 
lanterns. If you'll deign to join us, 


“Come unto these yellow sands, 

And then take hands: 

Court'sied when you have, and kissed 
(The wild waves whist), 

Foot it featly here and there; 

And, sweet sprites, the burden bear. 
Shucks! what larks ! 

Bur, Bough, worrgh, 
Old Growler barks; 

Bur, Bowgh, tough ! 


** Come, Rorie, there's a good boy ! 
* Yours, FIONGAL.”’ 


DidIgo? Rather! 


"n I dul 


а young idea, we must admit, when we con- 
sider how many ages observers have been 
spying out and noting the facts about all 
other forms of animal existence. 

In the life of the aquarium there are 
scores of new trails to be picked up and 
there are countless queer creatures whose 
tracks from birth to death have yet to be 
definitely charted. 

The “ prescription“ for sea water might 
have been filled by any chemist, but Water 
Lane, Ludgate, was convenient, and 
Apothecaries’ Hall, at a cost of sixpence or 
less, started me in the most interesting of all 
my hobbies. 

Most of us delight in keeping living things 
of our own. Silkworms, white mice, 
guinea-pigs, I have enjoyed them all; but 
the aquarium hobby gave more lasting en- 
joyment—and proved less of a nuisance— 
than any other hobby that ever invaded our 
home circle. | 
My first aquarium „was an inverted 
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propagating glass, something like the tall 
glasses used to cover pastry in confectioners' 
shops. I might describe it as à very large 
tumbler with a glass knob instead of a stem 
and foot. А stout squat bulb jar, just deep 
enough to take the knob, supported the 
glass. А gallon of filtered rain-water filled 
three-fourths of the aquarium, and after the 
salts had been dissolved in this water, sand, 
gravel, and а few large stones, all carefully 
washed in boiling water, were dropped in 
until the bottom was covered three inches 
deep. Finally I placed in the middle a piece 
of rock that had been brought from Bexhill 
in the preceding September. It was 
curiously shaped and riddled with holes by 
some rock-boring sea creatures, and I 
dropped it in unwashed in the hope that 
some spore or germ of sea life might 
develop under the influence of light and salt 
water. 

The aquarium fever had seized me during 
the winter months. Oysters were in season, 
and I put in a claim for the shells of the next 
supply that came into our house. 

My preparations had aroused interest, and 
two living oysters were handed to me with 
the shells of their departed comrades. 

I had explained that I hoped to find one 
or two sea anemones on the shells, and the 
two living oysters were a sympathetic 
gift. 

“JI knew that there would be nothing 
alive оп the shells," said my mother. Of 
course I have seen fresh oyster shells scores 
of times, but I never noticed any living 
thing upon them.” 

They're all lying low," I said; that 
looks like a closed-up anemone, and there's 
another!“ 

" Those ugly little lumps!” exclaimed 
my mother. 

“Why, they look like small mounds of 
brown rubber," said my sister, and there 
was а general laugh at my enthusiasm. 

They may be dead," I admitted. But 
look, there's а big fellow. Апа those little 
barnacle shells may have their owners alive 
and well inside; we'll soon find out.“ 

With a pair of improvised wooden tongs 
I placed the living oysters in the aquarium, 
and ranged the shells that bore the “ ugly 
little lumps " on the sand around them. 

The spectators of these proceedings were 
tolerant but unbelieving, yet they stayed to 
watch resulta. 

Ап oyster was the first creature to show 
signs of life. 

He's opening!" cried ту sister. 

“ Look, he seems to be making a current.“ 
„ Of course he is," I said, for I had been 
reading а good deal about marine aquaria ; 
" that's the way that oysterslive. He sucks 
the water in at one spot and drives it out 
at another. He lives on what he strains 
out of the water." 

He won't get fat on what he strains out 
of that water," said my brother. 

I had to confess that the artificial sea 
water could not be expected to contain float- 
ing oyster food, but I had read about 
fattening oysters on oatmeal, and felt con- 
fident that I should be able to feed them 
somehow. Just then attention was drawn 
from the oysters by the movement of the 
largest of the anemones. 

The creature, when tightly closed, ap- 
peared to be about the thickness of а crown 


piece. Slowly it rose two inches above its 
base and gracefully expanded its ten- 
tacles. 


" Beautiful," said my mother, and we all 
agreed with her. 

It was astonishing to see how much 
beauty of colouring and grace of movement 
had been concealed in that inconspicuous 
little lump of hard brown jelly. 

Presently two other anemones roused 


themselves and displayed their own peculiar 
beauties. At last some of the little acorn 
balani opened, thrust out their slender 
curved arms and began to winnow the water 
in search of something to eat. 

Everyone cheerfullv admitted that three 
of the sea anemones were very much alive, 
and I announced that “ the animals were 
about to be fed.” 

Small fragments of dried meat are recom- 
mended for the occasional feeding of sea 
anemones, but when I presented a little bit 
of juicy red meat on the point of a clean steel 
pen to the largest animal (for the anemones 
are animals) the gift was immediately 
accepted. As soon as the meat came within 
reach, the tentacles promptly closed round 
it, pulled it from the pen point, and in a 
moment the food had disappeared within 
the mouth of the little creature which is in 
the centre of the “ flower.“ 

The other two anemones were equally 
swift in deciding that fresh raw beef was just 
what they wanted. 

After this the aquarium was voted interest- 
ing, and the voracious little animals were fed 
until they remained closed up as a sign that 
they had no room for another morsel. 

Two or three closed-up anemones did not 
open at all, These I had to throw away 
to prevent pollution of the water, as they 
were probably dead. 

Anemones are very tenacious of life. 
Consider what my specimens endured. The 
oysters that carried them were scraped up 
by the dredger and rattled up to London, 
then passed by way of Billingsgate and the 
local fishmonger to our house before being 
restored to salt water. Every one of the 
tough little creatures must have had bumps 
enough to destroy a land animal of the 
same size twenty times over. 

The queerly shaped fragment of rock 
soon showed patches of brownish-green 
vegetation, and this became dotted with 
small silvery bubbles My aquarium friend 
told me that these bubbles contained 
oxygen. Water plants absorb the ex- 
halations of the animals in an aquarium, 
and in turn give off oxygen which keeps the 
water sweet and pure. 

Before the vegetation showed itself I 
was forced to aérate the water by putting 
some of it into a clean porcelain photo- 
graphic plate-washer, and allowing it to 
drip back into the aquarium through a 
pinhole burned in the outlet cork. You will 
find a small pewter squirt very useful. Put 
the point of the squirt in the water. Draw 
the plunger up half-way. Raise the point of 
the squirt in the air and draw out the 
plunger as far as it will go. Put the point 
deep into the water again, and with a firm 
quick thrust send the aérated water bubbling 
back into the aquarium. Even after vegeta- 
tion is properly established this mechanical 
aération is a good thing, but take care to 
avoid damage to the vegetation and do not 
stir up the sand. When your fish seem 
to be suffering from that tired feeling and 
swim with their noses close to the surface 
of the water, that is the time to use your 
squirt half a dozen times. Cloudy green 
water is the result of too much light, and is 
cured by covering the aquarium with dark 
cloths until the water is again clear. 

Green growth on the glass may be cleared 
off with a little mop on the end of a clean 
stick. Two or three periwinkles or a few 
sea snails will do the work for you if you will 
give them the chance, and amuse you at the 
same time. 

There must be some sort of permanent 
mark indicating the proper water-level of 
your aquarium. A mark on the frame or a 
scratch on the glass will serve to show when 
the loss caused by evaporation must be 
made good by the addition of fresh water. 
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Of course the amount of “ salt " in the water 
remains alwavs the same, so that only fresh 
water is needed. Anemones are not much 
affected by a slight excess of salt in the 
water, but fish look very unhappy when the 
water becomes too briny. 

Many seaweeds are not suited to an 
aquarium, and soon make themselves a 
nuisance. The pretty ones are generally 
the worst offenders. The most serviceable 
weed is the green laver (Ulva latissima) ; it is 
well known, and may be found on most of 
our coasts. Its broad, thin, shapeless leaf, 
crimped at the edges, cannot be compared 
with the dainty red“ flowers of the sea, 
but“ handsome is as handsome does," and 
the spreading green fronds covered with 
bright little bubbles of oxygen are beautiful 
enough in the water of an aquarium. So 
get a plant of green laver, and if its 
roots still cling to the stone that anchored 
it to the seashore it will make itself at 
home in its new quarters very quickly, and 
flourish. 

My two living oysters, in course of time, 
were taken out of the water and went the 
way of all good oysters. By this time a 
periwinkle and two sea snails browsed on the 
growth that would have otherwise obscured 
the glass, and a soldier crab scuttled about 
in his borrowed shell seeming to suffer from 
only one grievance—the absence of an 
enemy worthy of his foreclaw. 

A sea-mouse died three days after I had 
secured him. His was the only premature 
death. 

Here let me sound a note of warning. 
More aquariums are polluted and destroyed 
from the unnoticed death and decomposition 
of an inmate than from any other cause. 
Look out for casualties and remove the 
remains at once. 

My fish were two pretty and active little 
fellows ; after the first few days they became 
quite reconciled to their cramped quarters 
and throve exceedingly. One was a blenny 
and the other a slippery little goby. I was 
warned to make no more additions to my 
livestock, and must have gone rather near 
the danger-line of overcrowding ; another 
fruitful source of failure. 

Many will tell you that your fish and 
anemones forage for themselves, and find 
enough food in the eggs of the scavenger 
snails and the minute forms of life that 
thrive upon the seaweed. This is quite 
true, but I have always supplied food, such 
as minute fragments of meat without fat and 
very small worms of all kinds. The feeding 
is interesting, and the fish become com- 
paratively tame. Crabs are specially re- 
sponsive when given regular meals. 

Every particle of food that is not eaten 
should be carefully removed. The easiest 
way of getting rid of small pieces of sunken 
rubbish is by means of a glass tube six 
inches longer than the depth of the aquarium. 
Your chemist will charge you a penny for it. 
Close one end of the tube with your thumb 
and put the open end just above the sunken 
scrap, remove your thumb and the water 
will rush into the tube carrying the rubbish 
with it; replace your thumb on the upper 
end and lift the tube out of the water. If 
you have taken up much water let it run 
back again into the aquarium through a 
piece of clean linen. My anemones sucked 
all the juices from the red meat and finally 
ejected the meat fibre in а white lump. The 
glass tube removed these little pellets very 
neatly. 

Should the water become thick and dirty- 
looking, not merely cloudy with green 

owth, prompt measures must be taken. 

Filter half the water into а pan, using а 
syphon or dipping up the water carefully. 

The filter may be a clean flower-pot with 
& crock/at the bottom covered with rough 
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charcoal Put a layer of finely powdered 
charcoal on the rough stuff and an inch of 
fine sand above all. The sand should be 
quite clean. Sterilise it by boiling to be on 
the safe side. 

With a hand net lift your fish from the half 
emptied aquarium and pop them into the 

n. 

Remove the seaweed to another pan, 
trimming off any broken or decaying parts, 
such pruning being conducive to the 
health of the plant and the purity of the 
water. ; 

The crabs may be placed with the seaweed. 
Crabs are always the better for an occasional 
hour on dry land, but remember that they 
are expert climbers, and cover the pan, or 
they will certainly escape. 

Filter the rest of the water. 

Drop the small stones into boiling water, 
then rinse thoroughly in a colander under 
the tap. The sand must be treated in the 
same way, but a cloth must be spread over 
the colander before the sand is put in for 
rinsing. The larger stones, covered with 
vegetation, should not be boiled unless they 
feel greasy or unpleasant to the touch, or 
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are much indented with cracks and crevices. 
If you are compelled to boil the large stones 
the dead vegetation must be scraped off, or 
rubbed off with sand. Should the large 
stones be in & very dirty condition, you will 
save time and trouble by throwing them 
away and getting others. 

Wash the empty aquarium with Brooks's 
soap and rinse thoroughly. 

When making a fresh start, put sticks 
of charcoal under the sand and stones to 
keep the water риге. 

Books on aquarium-keeping tell you to 
start with fresh-water aquaria. That is, 
no doubt, the best course, but I had heard 
and read so much about sea anemones, tube 
builders, and fighting hermit crabs that 
nothing but sea water would content me. 

I should have established the vegetation 
in the water before introducing animal life 
of any kind, but, as a matter of fact, I did 
just as I have described and have recounted 
my doings merely to show how easily a 
small marine aquarium may be started 
even in the winter months. 

When creatures from the sea and shore of 
various sizes and kinds are indiscriminately 

(To be concluded.) 
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brought into contact they make a most 
interesting show for a time, but they refuse 
to live peaceably together. There is a daily, 
perhaps hourly, tragedy until the only 
survivors are the strong and the uncat- 
able. 

The green crab is so destructive that he 
must be given a separate lodging, or put 
with fish bigger than himself; yet the 
green crab falls a victim to the larger 
anemones (such as the Tealia crassicornis), 
which measure five inches across the open 
flower. 

A depth of four inches of water in an 
oblong earthenware pie-dish makes & good 
home for ordinary anemones and madre- 
pores, barnacles, rock-boring pholas, and 
tube-building worms, with specimens of the 
ear shell (Haliotis) to act as scavengers. 

Shallow water in ап earthenware pan 
suits crabs very well, but put in а heap of 
stones or a piece of rock to enable them to 
leave the water occasionally without giving 
them а chance to escape. 

In all tanks the depth of the water should 
always be less than the breadth of tho 
surface. 


FISHING EXTRAORDINARY. 


0" frosty nights, which, as the name 

implies, are par excellence the times 
when frost is most in evidence, our cousins 
in the far-off Antipodes pass many a pleasant 
hour seeking the capture of—one cannot 
call it “ fishing for "—the Frost- fish. 

The Frost-fish (Lepidopus caudatus) or 
* Hiku," as the Maoris call it, is believed to 
frequent the waters round the New Zealand 
coast for the greater part of the year, but 
it is seldom seen except during the winter 
months—+t.e. May to September, 

It is a thinly built fish, bluish silvery 
below, and a rather darker colour on the 
back, with a short thick barbel on the 
lower jaw. It usually grows to about 
four and a-half feet, though it may attain 
to another foot; but its bulk is quite dis- 
proportionate to its length, for it rarely 
exceeds twenty pounds in weight. 

It is slim, moreover, in more ways than 
one, and although it is esteemed, and 
rightly so, as the most delicious of all New 
Zealand fish, it is by no means often that 
it finds its way to the table. 

Be the bait never so tasty, all endeavours 
to catch the frost-fish with an ordinary hook 
and line are futile. But there is one method 
which is sometimes tried with success. 

From the stern of a sailing boat, when 
there is sufficient breeze to give her a fair 
amount of way, a small piece of bright shell 
or tin is towed by a short line, and a gaff is 
Res by firmly attaching а good.sized 

ook to the end of a light pole, which must 
be fully as long as the tow-line. One of the 
occupants of the boat then places himself 
in the stern to manipulate the gaff, holding 
16 so that the hook is suspended just over 
the bait. 

Attracted by the glitter, the frost-fish, 
should there be one about, hastens to 
examine the strange object, and is promptly 
hooked by the gaff, and hauled into the 
boat. It needs a skilful and expert hand, 

wever, to land one's prize by this means, 
and by far the greater number of frost-fish 
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that grace the table are victims of nothing 
short of suicide. 

Many theories have been advanced to 
account for this trait in the frost-fish’s 
character, but the most feasible seems to 
be the one generally accepted by the fisher- 
men, who hold that its passion for anything 
bright and glittering is so great that it will 
rush right into the surf, or even on to the 
beach itself, to attain such an object which 
has caught its eye; here, helped by an in- 
coming wave, it frequently happens that 
its eagerness lands it on the sand above the 
water mark, where it becomes an easy prey 
to the first person who may chance to 
come along. 

It was in the hope of finding some of 
these misguided creatures that my two 
friends and myself had arranged for a 
night's outing. 

The spot we had chosen was a long 
sandy beach а few miles away from the 
town of Port Chalmers ; and here we arrived 
one fine evening in July. 

Our first care was to collect, while it was 
still daylight, enough wood to keep а camp 
fire going all night. This was not a difficult 
task, as the bush lay only about a hundred 
yards back from the sea. 

A few minutes later a crackling fire, over 
which hung the indispensable billy,“ was 
throwing out cheerful ruddy gleams into 
the gathering dusk. 

We enjoyed a simple meal consisting of 
& few sandwiches, bread and butter, and 
cake, washed down with & pannikin of tea, 
and sat for а while talking round the fire. 

For the information of the uninitiated, а 
“ billy" is a little covered tin can in which 
water is boiled ; and “ billy " tea is one of 
the luxuries of camping out in the Colonies. 
A pinch of tea is thrown into the boiling 
water, and the billy is then left on the fire 
to boil for just a few seconds. The result 
is an infusion that has to be tasted in the 
open air to be appreciated. 

About seven o'clock we took our first 


stroll along the beach, myself keeping just 
clear of the rising tide, and my companions 
a few yards higher up. We walked the 
length of the beach and back, but returned 
to camp empty-handed, and sat there 
alternately chatting and admiring the beauty 
of our surroundings. 

It was, indeed, a scene that might well 
remain impressed on anyone's memory. 

Close to us was the glowing wood fire 
throwing up its long tongues of flame, while 
ever and anon, as some log burned partly 
away and fell into a new position, а shower 
of sparks flew upwards into the night. In 
the background was the dark mysterious 
bush, the tops of the trees waving easily to 
and fro in the gentle breeze, and the long 
strips of bark, stirred by the same invisible 
hand, squeaking uncannily against tho 
smooth trunks of the gum-trees from which 
they hung. On either side, the broad strip 
of sand stretched away white and glistening 
for miles, until it was lost in the misty 
spray which, rising from the surf, blended 
together beach and bush and ocean in an 
enshrouding pall of haze. 

High above our heads the Southern Cross 
looked down on us from a cloudless sky, 
while the bright, almost full, moon threw a 
broad shimmering pathway across the 
otherwise dark bosom of the sea, and lit 
up with its cold light the long-backed 
rollers as they followed each other in endless 
succession, their white crests curling over 
more and more, till, one after another, a 
mass of snow-white surf, they came tumb- 


‘ling on to the beach with a dull roar, only 


to retire a second later, with a disappointed 
hiss, whence they had come. 

It was an ideal night for our purpose, for 
anything lying on the beach that was capable 
of catching a moonbeam would, in that 
clear frosty air, reflect back a glitter from 
the bright moon over the sea. 

At last we roused ourselves for & second 
search, and this time met with more success, 


We had only gone about half a mile, when 
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an exclamation of Hullo! What's that? 
burst simultaneously from two of us. 

" That" proved on examination to be а 
“ king-fish ” (the Haku " of the Maoris), 
a good table fish, although not such a deli- 
cacy, пог, ав it is frequently caught by hook 
and line, so rare as the frost-fish. 

We placed it well above high-water mark, 
and, sticking a piece of wood in the sand to 
mark the place, continued our tramp. 

But it was not till we had been to the end 
of the beach, and were half-way back again, 
that we saw a fine frost-fish in its last gasp, 
lying glittering in the moonlight, just out 
of reach of the advancing tide. 


eu 
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We returned to the camp well satisfied, 
and hung our prizes up in a thick bush so 
as to be out of the moonlight. 

By this time the tide had almost reached 
its highest point ; so, as there was no fear 
of anything that might happen to come 
up being washed back to sea again, we came 
to the unanimous decision that a few hours’ 
sleep would be a good thing. Accordingly, 
we made up the fire, and, wrapping ourselves 
up in our coats, were soon peacefully slum- 
bering. 

I awoke with a shudder, to find the first 
grey streaks of dawn appearing in the sky, 
our fire reduced to a few glowing embers, 

(To be continued.) 
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and a cold sea breeze blowing on to the 
small of my back. 

I awakened my companion, and, after 
replenishing the fire, we went for a brisk 
walk along the beach again. We were re- 
warded with nothing more, however, than 
the restoration of our circulation and the 
creation of a good appetite. The latter we 
appeased as well as we could with the re- 
maining sandwiches and tea, and, it being 
by this time broad daylight, we shouldered 
our catches and wended our way home, 
where, some hours later, our haul was duly 
appreciated when it appeared on the lunch 
table. 
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CYCLES AND CYCLE NOVELTIES FOR THE 1910 SEASON. 


HE dark damp dreary days of winter are 
rapidly becoming things of the past, 
and the hopeful springtide is being looked 
forward to with no unusual degree of anxiety. 
И the weather has been dry in your part 
of the country, you have no doubt taken 
many a cycle spin on а bright and frosty 
holiday afternoon, or, if you are not given 
to winter riding. you have doubtless safely 
stowed your cycle &way until the more 
agreeable weather. 
In any case, however, you will now begin 
to think more earnestly about your cycle 
and the great uses you will put it to during 
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the spring and summer months. You may 
want а new lamp, or а bell, or the tyres may 
be old and need replacing, or you may even 
be so fortunate as to have а new cycle 
promised you; so these notes may be of 
interest to you апа enable you to arrive at 
a satisfactory solution of your little diff- 
culties in а shorter space of time than would 
otherwise be the case. So set about to over- 
haul your cycle and get it shipshape for the 
coming season—and may the elements be a 
little more favourable to cycling than they 
were in 1909. 

Tyres.—Perhaps tyres are the one vital 
part of a cycle : at any rate they are the most 
discussed part, and wherever cyclists most 
do congregate an exchange of ideas as to the 
best tyre, or the superiority of this tyre ovcr 
that one, is sure to be among the principal 
topics of conversation. We have ridden all 
sorts of tyres—pneumatic tyres, we mean, 
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By WALTER DEXTER. 


for our cycling days do not date so far back 
as the days when Dunlop had not yet made 
his patent. and solid rubber tyres were the 
only comfortable tyres known. 

During the great Dunlop" boom we 
pinned our faith to Dunlops "; then came 
& year when everybody found fault with 
* Dunlops " and said the rubber was bad— 
we had got sickened with a very bad crop 
of punctures and so were ready to give up the 
air-tube tyre and take to a `“ tubeless ” tyre: 
* Fleuss " was its name, and we ran it for 
three seasons with great success. It was 
a single tyre, just like an outer cover, and 
when it punctured (and that was 
not very often, as the rubber 
„В. was very good and puncture- 
proof lining was vulcanised in 
the centre of it) we simply re- 
paired it from the inside; they 
were the easiest tyres to repair 
we have ever come across. 

But the company making the 
* Fleuss" was apparently not 
successful, and we had soon to 
fall back upon the air-tube 
variety, and we went from 
“Warwick” to  *''Clincher," 
“ Clipper,” and “Palmer” in 
due course. The Palmer tyre 
specially took our fancy at the 
time, as it was not of the wired- 
on variety and was consequently 
easy to get on or off the rim in 
case of a roadside repair, when 
tussling with & wired-on tyre 
was always abhorrent to us. 
Lately we have been riding with 
* Michelin" outer covers (pur- 
chased during а tour in France, 
when, owing to а series of mis- 
fortunes, our Palmers were 
cast aside) with Bates inner 
tubes, filled with Imperial 
Puncture Preventer," of which 
we have already spoken in high 
terms of praise in these pages. 

A novelty upon the market this year is the 
* Marshall" duplex inner tube and valve. 
This consists of a double inner tube so fitted 
with & valve that when tube number one is 
punctured, tube number two can be brought 
into immediate use by simply reversing the 
valve pin. We give herewith а couple of 
diagrams which will show the working. Ina 
(ig. 1) we see the tvrein ordinary use; below 
the ordinary inner tube will be seen the 
reserve tube. Now, supposing the inner tube 
gets punctured, the plug connected to the 
reserve tube is pushed up by means of a 
stem affixed to the dust cap, and the tyre 


reinflated : the air now fills the reserve tube, 
and the other (punctured) tube is carried up 
against the outer cover, as shown in В. 
The punctured tube can be repaired at 
leisure. Thus, with this new invention— 
which we hope to try to see how efficient it 
is in working—one obtains all the advan- 
tages of two separate inner tubes without 
any of the disadvantages accruing to the 
replacement of one tube by another. The 
one comes almost automatically into action 
as soon аз the other is temporarily put out of 
work through puncturing. 

Lamps and Bells.—Lamps are hardly less 
necessary than bells—both are compulsory, 
but if you do not ride at night you can 
dispense with a lamp. Still, although we do 
not advocate general night-riding, it has its 
fascinations, and there are times when а 
ride in the dark is imperative, and then, 
without a lamp, where are you? Millers 
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is almost synonymous for lamps. Their 
“ Cetolite " acetylene lamp, costing from 
78. 6d. to 115. 6d., is a marvellous production. 
Then there is Lucas too, another famous firm 
with equally famous acetylene lamps. 

There is no doubt about it that these gas 
lamps give the very best light obtainable— 
but they are apt to give trouble, and they 
must be kept clean; and unless you are 
frequently using them it is ten chances to 
one you will not find them quite ready when 
required. Now our special favourite is a 
candle lamp. We advocated these many 
years ago in the “ B.O.P." and deplored the 
fact that candle lamps were so difficult to 
procure. Now the two leading firms above 
mentioned have both of them a candle lamp 
in their lists, the Candlo " (Miller) costing 
Зв. 9d., and the “ Lucas" 8s. 64. The candles 
burn for &bout three to four hours, and a 
spare candle is easily carried in the wallet. 
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A prime favourite іп oil lamps is the “ Cap- 
tain ” of Messrs. Lucas, costing 5s. We have 
noticed more of these the past season than 


ring until the pressure is released. А few 
turns to the right re-winds the bell, and it 
is then ready for use again. 

Mudguards and Gear- 
cases.—To our mind 
the first are an absolute 
necessity, whilst one 
need not be so par- 
ticular over the second, 
except a great amount 
of town riding be your 
lot, and then it is best 
to be guarded up to the 
hilt. You can ride with- 
out a gearcase if you 
have mudguards—for 
that saves the mud 
splashing up upon the 
chain ; but you cannot 
ride without one or the 
other. Good strong 
mudguards should be 
fitted to both back and 
front wheels, апа, if 
possible, see that you 
get mudguards with 
beaded edges, they are so much stronger and 
less apt to get out of shape. 

If you want detachable mudguards or 
gearcases you cannot do better than the 
celluloid ones of Bluemel Bros. They have 
several patterns from 3s. 6d. to 7s. in mud- 
guards, and gearcases from 6s, 67. А very 
excellent mudguard is the new side mud- 


guard here illustrated. 
Ready to Fit. 
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FIG. 3.—BLUEMEL's NEW SIDE MUDGUARDS, 


of any other distinctive make, and have 
ridden often with one. It is small, light in 
weight and bright in appearance—nickel- 
plated—and gives an excellent light. 
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For heavy riding they are almost indis- 
pensable, as they afford a complete shield 
against the mud. They are affixed and 
detached in a few seconds. 

Have you heard of that excellent trouser 
clip which we illustrate? It is one of 
Bluemel’s—who have so many little novelties. 


FIG. 4.—BLUEMEL's SPIRAL TROUSER OLIP. 


Bells should be bells—not simply 
“ tinklers." For а good loud-sounding bell 
the “ Challis’ is hard to beat, and it costs 


trousers easily and se- 
curely into knickers in 
aminute. The picture 
makes the working 
of it quite clear. 

Do you know the 
new way of carrying 
your oil can? Buy 
3 E & round one to fit 
into the back of the 

4 seat pillar. It is 
Fic. 5.—SEAT PILLAR OILER. D / always secure there 
and at hand immedi- 

ately it is required. 

Among minor accessories, besides those 
mentioned above, we might again mention 

Welch's saddle-pin clip, а neat device manu- 
RUBBER 
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outa right roaring ringing. Some lads would 
like the — sort of bell, no doubt: 
а very good example is to be found in the 
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Bristol continuous clockwork bell sup- 
led by Brown Bros. By simply pressing а 
utton, the alarm rings and continues to 


factured by the Centaur Cycle Co. Ltd., 
costing only 18. 6d., by means of which the 
saddle is made immediately adjustable and 
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removable at will. This has a double advan- 
tage: by removing the saddle with such ease, 
the cycle becomes useless in the hands of a 
cycle thief, and it also proves a boon in wet 
weather—when making calls there is no fear 
of the saddle getting wet if you leave the 
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cycle outdoors: you simply take it inside 
with you ! 

Good pumps are a great boon : how great 
you do not know until you find yourself 
with a small and ineffective article in your 
hands. The °“ Exonite”’ specialities of 
Dover are excellent in this direction, also 
the“ Featherweights " of Bluemel. See that 
you get a good braided rubber connection : 


Fitted on. 


Fic. 8.—* NEVER SLIP” SADDLE COVER. 


itis more often than not that the connection 
fails long before the rest of the pump is 
beyond further use. 

If you are wanting a new connection for 


your old pump, ask for the ** Money back 
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Metallic Pump Connector.” Аз you will 
see from fig. 6, it is neatly and carefully 
made, and it costs only 6d.! The Merkham 
Trading Co. Ltd., are the makers. 
Carriers. A carrier, either in front or at 
rear, is always of great use. For touring, 
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when heavy luggage is carried, you can't do 
better than a Lucas rear carrier. It will 
carry а hundredweight and more—and that 
is more than you will care to carry. А 
cheap, light, and serviceable carrier is the 
“ Trippa folding rear carrier. It costs 
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only 2s. 2d. It is hinged, and when folded 
up goes into a very small compass indeed. 

Saddles.—A comfortable saddle is an essen- 
tial to comfortable riding. Brooks’s saddles 
are undoubtedly the most popular by far. 
Have you ever noticed how many Brooks 
saddles are to be seen on the road ? Then 
there are Lycett and Middlemore, both 
-excellent ple who are noted for the 
-comfortable saddles they provide. See that 
you get one of these makes fitted to your 
-cycle and you аго sure to be all right. 

Some people like covers for the saddles. 
A very good cover is the Never Slip" 
saddle cover, costing les. 6d. and 1s. 9d. It 
is а very handy device and will save your 
clothes wearing out too quickly. 
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Spring Frames and Anti-vibration Devices. 
—These occupied our attention some five 
-or six years ago, and then they dropped 
. out from the public view ; now it looks as 
though they were coming to the fore again. 
The anti-vibratory saddle pin made by the 
Reliance Works Co., of Southampton, seems 
to have met with a fair share of success since 
its introduction some years ago. It is cer- 
tainly one of the cures for vibration, and 

. costs only 15s. 
Spring forks, such as on the “ Enfield and 
** Centaur " cycles, are still to be seen, and 
. are well spoken of by those who have ridden 
them. Pneumatic springs—the invention of 
Professor Sharpe—is undoubtedly something 


Fig. 18.—THE “ ARMSTRONG” THREE-SPEED GEAR. 


we shall hear much about in the near future. 
There is no doubt that comfort in cycling 
is what we all wish to achieve, and anti- 
vibration devices will always command our 
. attention. 


And now for a few words about complete 
cycles. Year by year for some four or five 
years now we have recorded the continued 
cheapening in the price of bicycles. Prob- 
ably we have reached the lowest limit, for, 
with the increased price of rubber, it is hardly 
possible for us to expect even cheaper cycles 
than we have had in the past ; indeed, it is 
noticeable that there are slightly higher 
prices ruling all round. 

The writer has in these pages continually 
urged the advantages to be derived from 
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having one's own ideas embodied in the 
cycle which is to become а close companion 
for many months, The only way to obtain 
this was to have the cycle made up by a 
local manufacturer, the frame and parts 
being supplied by the well-known B.S.A., 
Eadie, or Components people. Then one's 
own particular liking as to free wheel, 
brakes, gear, and half a dozen accessories 
could be added, and the result would be a 
machine made up after one's own ideas, 
and in which one would feel more than an 
ordinary interest. Cycles by known makers 
have hardly that distinction about them, to 
our mind. 

The B.S.A. Company have this year 
commenced a new era : previously they have 
not supplied complete bicycles—only the 
parts. Now they announce for sale com- 
plete machines of the highest possible 
workmanship, at from 8/. 15s. We notice 
that the cheapest grade has a coaster hub, 
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but, if desired, for the same money, an ordi- 
nary B.S.A. free wheel will be fitted, and 
two rim brakes instead of a front rim brake 
and hub brake. This alternative is to our 
mind preferable. 

For an extra 25s. a two-speed gear is 
fitted, or a three-speed gear for 30s. more. 

First among cycles is undoubtedly the 
* Rover” : the Rover Co. were the pioneers 
in cycle construction, and to-day they show 
that they do not intend to lose their reputa- 
tion. Two- or three-speed gears have become 
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so popular that to our mind they should be 
fitted to every bicycle, just as free wheels are 
now everywhere in evidence. The Rover Со. 
evidently are of our opinion, for we find they 
offer for the ridiculous sum of 8l. 10s. their 
“ Three-Speed Special," fitted with the well- 
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known Armstrong Triplex three-speed 
gear, which is rivalling the favourite 
*: Sturmey-Archer " in point of popularity. 

With this gear you can obtain an excellent 
combination of gears, one of the most ser- 
viceable being а normal gear of 67, and a 
high of 88, and low 51. With such a gear 
riding is rendered an absolute pleasure in 
any part of the country. We do not 
advocate abnormally high gears: we notice 
they have one of 91, which produces 69 on 
the low and 119 on the high. Such a gear 
is not to be recommended. For young boys 
we would strongly advise the lowest set of 
gears—normal, 62 ; low, 47 ; and high, 81. 

Congratulations also to the Rover Co. 
for fitting this three-speed gear to their 
“ Roadster pattern, costing 8l. ; or 6l. 10s. 
with coaster hub and front brake. We wish. 
however, they would make their youth's 
pattern with a three-speed gear. This could 
surely be done for about 7/.—not an outrage- 
ous price. Their present youth's model 
costs only 5l. 10s., and has, of course, a free 
wheel and two excellent rim brakes. Boys 
pleaso note: Girls' * Rovers" are at the 
same price. 

It was only a few vears ago that we 
strenuously advocated free wheels to be 
fitted to our boys’ cycles: we are pleased to 
see—as we noted last year—that almost 
all firms now fit free wheels to their junior 
models. Will they please consider the matter 
of speed gears—three-speed for preference ? 

The Singer Miniatures’ are almost аз 
popular as their bigger brothers. They are 
quite superior to the usual cycle one sees 
offered for our youngsters. For girls or 
boys the price is only 5/. 58. 

We are pleased to see that the brakes а 
hand applied, and not of the back- pedalling 
variety. 

Larger size in Singers, with frame 
22 inches and up, costs 8“. 2а. 6d. 

Humber “Juveniles cost the same as 
Singer’s, but in girls’ pattern there is an 
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Capital rim brakes аге 
The acme of combined perfection and 


extra ба. to pay. 
also included here. 


cheapness is no doubt the pular 
Humber here illustrated, costing 6l. 6s. 
It has, of course, free wheel, Warwick 


The 


tyres, and two rim brakes, and is made in 
frames from 21 inches up. We hope to see 


this cheap model with their three-speed 
gear next year. 

It is impossible for us to even briefly 
catalogue all the excellent cycles there are 
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Pia. 17.—A WALL.“ MOTOR WHEEL IN OPERATION, 


(Side view of the auxiliary wheel attacbed to a 
gent's bicycle.) 


from which to make a selection. There are 
Raleighs, Rudge Whitworths, Swifts, and 

a dozen other well-known makes: we 
have tried to deal with some of them every 
year. We do not think we have before 
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illustrated the ** Royal Enfield Juvenile” 
cycle. 

Here it is, and an excellent machine you 
will find it for 5/. 12s. 6d. : a little dearer 
than some other models, maybe, but excel- 
lent value for your money, well finished and 
nicely lined in crimson and white on black 
enamel. 

Motor cycles are not within our province— 
and not perhaps yet within the range of view 
—or even of hope—of most readers. Still, 
the new auxiliary motor wheel called the 
* Wall''—after its makers, Messrs. A. W. 
Wall, Ltd., of Birmingham—deserves men- 
tion here, as it is the most distinctive 
novelty of the year, and may be the means, 
in no far space of time, of revolutionising 
cycling. 

This may well be described as the first 
practical attempt at fitting а motor to an 
ordinary cycle without strengthening the 
frame. Аз you will see from fig. 17, 
the engine is affixed to the hub of a 
spare wheel which is attached to the side 
of any cycle. Fig. 18 will give а clear 
understanding of the utility of the device. 
The petrol is carried in the mudguard. 
The auxiliary wheel is 20 inches in 
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diameter, fitted with a  2-inch motor 
cycle tyre. The little engine is J} horse- 
power. 


Fic. 18.—THE “WALL” AUXILIARY MOTOR WHEEL 


At the time of writing only initial trials 
have been made, but we have no doubt our 
readers will see some in actual work by the 
time these lines are in print. 
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Koma CAREY was standing on a plat- 
form of snow-covered mountain over- 
looking the Rhone Valley, of which, with its 


adjacent ks, he had been taking some 
views with his camera. Above him rose 
steep slopes, destitute of trees and covered 
with a hard crust of frozen snow many feet 
deep; below him the mountain-side showed 
bare ribs to the wintry sky. 


By SERCOMBE GRIFFIN, 


Author of “The Ruby-eyed God," * The Dumb Chief,” etc. 


Only the previous afternoon Kingsley's 
father had remarked that the glacier-like 
slopes above would make an ideal toboggan- 
run were it not for the precipice below. 

If a tobogganist got up any speed, and 
certainly if he were ignorant of that sudden 
rift in iba mountain-side, he would take one 
big leap into space, and E 

Mr. Carey had left the sentence unfinished, 
with an ominous gesture. 

I've half a mind to try it," responded 
Tou Mr. George Falkiner, who stood near, 

is blue eyes all a-gleaming. 

Don't be a fool! Mr. Carey had replied, 
with the wisdom of many Alpine winters to 
back him. Falkiner, with only a fortnight's 
experience of winter sports to go upon, had 
passed it all off with a jesting laugh, but im- 
petuously he had made up his mind, and 

Down the icy slope Kingsley sees a figure 
on а toboggan rushing at a terrific speed 
towards the precipice immediately beneath 
where he stood. А vision of a mangled 
body lying on the rock-strewn ledge flashed 
before his imagination. 

Amongst other things that Harrow had 
taught Kingsley was this—that in an emer- 
gency one must think at great speed and act 
with even greater promptitude. 

The young Harrovian, with the memory 
of the school football ground and a hostile 
three-quarter bearing down upon him, 
rushed across the snow with deliberate 
intent to * collar" the oncoming tobog- 
ganist. 

A yell from the reckless rider—'' Ach- 
tung! | 

Ignoring the customary luge-ist's cry of 
warning and demand for a clear course, 
Kingsley held his arms wide and shrieked, 
Stop. you ass! 

There seemed every chance of Harrovian, 
tobogganist, and toboggan being swept 
together over the edge of the precipice. 
Mr. George Falkiner—for he was the tobog- 
ganist—seemed suddenly to realise the 
danger. 


A grinding, scraping, clattering; but the 
nailed boots of the tobogganist failed to 
properly grip the icy slope. Kingsley stood 
alert in every nerve. 

The toboggan swerved, and as one runner 

sed over his foot the Harrovian thrust 
orward his arm. A few seconds later many 
splinters of wood and two or three twisted 
pee of iron were all that remained of what 
ad once been a toboggan; and these frag- 
ments were scattered far and wide on the 
mountain-side far below the icy slopes. 

And what of Mr. George . ? 
Kingsley's arm had swept him off the back 
of his toboggan, and he was lying on the 
verge of the precipice, blood welling from a 
cut across his temple. 

Are you hurt ? " cried Kingsley. Snow 
is beastly hard, isn't it ? " 

" Try it on your head, kid," was the un- 
gracious reply, as the young man, edging 
back from the precipice's edge, rose slowly 
to his feet. 

“ 1—Гт sorry," stammered the school. 
boy; he had lapsed into nervousness now 
that the emergency was past. I—I— 
thought you—killed, you know.” 

" What if I had been killed?“ was the 


response. 

8 knew not what to say; the 
desperate gleam in Mr. George Falkiner's 
eyes was not easily to be understood. 

“ What if I had been killed ? ” reiterated 
Mr. George Falkiner. 

ingsley had but one relative. Er— 
your father *" suggested he, wondering if 
after all it was the correct thing to prevent 
men from plunging over precipices. 

The young man flung himself over on the 
hard snow, burying his face in his arms. 

" Bit cold here," timidly suggested the 
puzzled boy, after what seemed an inter- 
minable silence. Hadn't we better get 
back to lunch, Mr. Falkiner ? " 

The young man lifted his head ; all the 
colour was gone from his cheeks, all the mad- 
ness from his eyes. 
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* Kid, you're a brick!” said he. rising 
painfully to his feet. I believe I really 
Bhould have been over but for you—not that 
it would have mattered, as far as I am per- 
sonally concerned. but—yes, you're right— 
my father, it would have broken him." 

“ I wonder if we shall get chocolate ices 
for lunch to-day," said the Harrovian after 
& pause; schoolboy-like, he fought shy of 
tragedy and was chary of thanks. 

" You see, kid," said the young man, 
buried deep in his own reflections, * I'm out 
here as a last chance; I'm a consumptive. 
The specialist —I heard him—told my father 
I hadn't the ghost of a chance, and I'm 
getting limper each day. I am practically 
under sentence of death." 

“Still, I'd try and have a good time as 
long as 1 bad a ha'porth of life left. I say, 
I wish you would talk to my pater about 
it." The Harrovian had never experienced 
& tragic incident before, and it was discon- 
certing; besides. he wanted his lunch. 
Shall we be getting back to the hotel, 
Mr. Falkiner ? ” 

„ think I was half mad," continued the 
young man, linking his arm in that of the 
schoolboy and proceeding hotelwards. '' It's 
во hard to die by inches!“ 

Kingsley looked up into the hunted blue 
eyes of Mr. Falkiner, and a great wave of pity 
awoke in his heart. Kingsley Carey, though 
only fourteen, was really older than his 

ears; his mother had died very early in his 

abvhood, and his father was his constant 
companion during holiday-time, so that 
father and son had been closely drawn 
together, more so as there were no near 
relatives living. 

'The comradeship expressed in the school- 
boy's sympathetic glances broke down all 
the reserve of the young man; he himself 
had not been out of his teens twelve months. 
And so a lifclong friendship was inaugurated. 

When they reached the hotel Kingsley 
promptly told his father that Mr. Falkiner 
wanted a talk with him. 

Squire Carey—for, excepting his annual 
month of mountain-climbing in Switzerland, 
Kingsley's father lived the life of a country 
gentleman—was a splendid type of English- 
man. He was cognisant of every little 
occurrence on his estate, and took a kindly 
interest in every individual tenant ; so that 
Squire Carey was almost worshipped by his 
tenants and labourers. Without being a 
busy body or a prig, he hel his fellow-men 
to get a manly grip of life, and gave them 
many an upward impetus. Such a part he 
now proceeded to play in the life of the 
young consumptive, who made the squire his 
father-confessor. George Falkiner's lot was 
truly no envious one, for, in addition to his 
health trouble, his independent spirit chafed 
at inactivity and inability to avoid being а 
pecuniary burden to his father, who was a 
poor country clergyman with a large family 
to bring up. 

" See what a useless hulk I am!” ex- 
claimed the young man as Squire Carey and 
he sat talking late one evening. 

A useless hulk indeed ! " responded the 
mountaineering squire. “ At least vou have 
the spirit of a man. If you have to go under. 
then go under as many a gallant Britisher has 
done, with colours flying and drums beating. 
Don't scuttle the ship and sink before your 
time. Now, I have a favour to ask. You 
have made that careless young imp of mine 
think. His Ше has been all joy and sun- 
shine—which is as it should be; but man- 
hood is developed when a shadow or two fall 
ever so lightly across the flowery meadows 
of boyhood. The shadow of your life, if you 
face your trouble with a stiff upper lip, will 
give my boy ballast and tone, and make him 
value his health and happy lot. He has 
absolutely taken you to his heart, almost 
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enough to make his father jealous, and you 
can do much to develop his character. No 
much do I value your friendship for my boy 
that I was wondering whether you could 
manage to help me in a secretarial capacity. 
as the affairs of my estate are getting too 
heavy to manage single-handed. Now. go 
and think over it, and I do hope your decision 
will be in our favour—my son's and mine." 

Mr. George Falkiner was dumb with 
astonishment. What good could he, a dying 
man, ever be? But Squire Carey overrode 
all objections; he was well aware of the 
геи state of the young man's health, 

ut realised that a sturdy interest in life 
might yet save the young consumptive. 
Kingsley added his entreaties to those of his 
father, and the matter was settled two davs 
before the Careys were to set off homewards : 
Mr. George Falkiner was to be private secre- 
tary of Squire Carey. The latter was 
delighted ; his solicitors had been instructed 
to make all inquiries beforehand as to the 
Falkiner family and George in particular, 
and he now instructed them to add a codicil 
to his will making his private secretary 
co-trustee for his boy in the event of his own 
death. 

Not but what I hope to have many years 
of useful life ahead; but you'll outlive me, 
Falkiner, my boy - you'll outlive те”; and 
Mr. Carey clapped him jocularly on the 
shoulder. 

It was really little more than a ruse on the 
good squire's part to infuse hope into the 
young invalid’s heart; he did not foresee 
that he had found for his own son a friend in 
direst need. 


The mountaineering squire was making 
one last expedition on skis to the Wild- 
strubel, a too arduous climb for either George 
Falkiner or Kingsley to attempt. Mr. Carey 
had done the climb in question many times 
before. and needed no guide. He was taking 
with him a young undergraduate, who was 
somewhat of a novice both at mountaineering 
and ski-ing, but who was wildly enthusiastic 
to accompany the vetcran, and, as no one 
else in the hotel was anxious to go, Mr. Carey 
was glad of the novice’s company. 

George Falkiner and Kingsley were to 
mect the returning ski-ists in the evening. 

“ You had best set out to meet us after 
tea," Kingsley’s father had said. You 
may depend on sighting us when you pass 
the last belt of pines; we shall then be 
whizzing towards you down the snow-ficld 
to the left." 

It was about half-past four that the two 
friends—nay, chums by this time—set out. 
The sun, which had been shining brilliantly 
all day, was sinking behind a long black 
bank of heavy clouds lying like a pall over 
the distant peaks of the Mont Blanc range. 
As the sun disappeared into its sombre bed 
of cloud the air grew suddenly chill, and the 
tops of the pine trees swayed uncasily to the 
accompaniment of a moaning wind which 
wandered down from off the mountain 
summits. It was as if the spirits of the 
Zaat, the Bonvin. the Wildstrubel, the 
Lammerhorn—the chief peaks of the range 
piercing the sky-line—had witnessed some 
tragedy and sought to convey some sinister 
message to the two chums. 

Neither spoke; there was no sound ex- 
cept the " scurr-runch, scurr-runch, scurr- 
runch " of their snow- boots, and the moan of 
the wind amongst the tree-tops. On that 
evening there was no golden glory in the 
western heavens, no rosy glow tingeing the 
towering peaks. The “ squak ' of a carrion 
crow overhead startled Kingsley out of his 
silence. 

" What a ghastly row! I say, Mr. 
Falkiner, it’s be-astly chilly and miserable 
to-night.” 


“It is," was the laconic reply. as the 
speaker strained his eyes in the direction of 
the snow -slopes coming into view. 
Kingsley. I'm afraid your pater has been 
delayed. We can't go much farther without 
snow-rackets or skis.” 

Uneasy eyes anxiously scanned the utter 
whiteness of the snowfield ahead and above, 
but no moving black dots on a white back. 
ground gladdened their eyes—only the cold 
wind moaned. 

But if the mountains had a message for 
them they interpreted it not yet. 

" Your pater said we were not to wait 
about if he hadn't arrived. We can't go 
farther, so we must turn back" ; and George 
Falkiner instinctively linked his arm into 
that of the mountaincer's son. 

“ I have never known the pater make an 
appointment and not keep it," said Kingsley. 
" Even on the stiffest climb. he can time 
himself exactly. He knows the Wildstrubel 
better than most of the guides. I cant 
think why he's not here unless—unless 

They returned slowly, their eyes more 
often glancing backward than gazing for- 
ward, and they made several short halts 
hoping that the returning ski-mountaineers 
would catch up with them. It was too cold. 
however, to linger. Reluctantly they re- 
entered the hotel, leaving the door open as 
they did so, with some undefined hope that 
the two climbers were close on their tracks. 
until an irascible voice bade them " close that 
door and keep out that vile snow wind.” 

Nomehow the message of the mountains 
was shaping itself in their minds, and they 
mentioned their fears to more than one of 
their acquaintances, only to have their 
words pooh-poohed; such a climber as 
Carey the Mountaineer could come to no 
harm on the petty Wildstrubel. George 
Falkiner and Kingsley Carey, however, were 
full of foreboding, and to appease them it 
was promised that if the missing moun- 
taineers had not returned by the time 
dinner was finished, a search-party should 
set out. 

The clock was striking seven when 
there was a rattle of a door-handle on the 
verandah, and Kingsley rushed out to see 
Mr. Eversley, the undergraduate who had 
accompanied his father, stumble across the 
threshold, wild terror in his eyes and a 
tragic story on his lips. 

Kingsley realised. that he was on the 
brink of experiencing a great sorrow; Mr. 
Falkiner, who had quickly 1ollowed his boy- 
friend, was calm—calm for Kingsley’s sake. 

It was some time before a coherent story 
was extracted from Mr. Eversley, but, 
briefly, the sad tragedy had occurred some- 
what in this way. 

‘The Wildstrubel had been successfully 
negotiated, and the return journey was 
being made. Squire Carey cautioned 
Eversley as to a certain steep slope they were 
about to descend. The sun had melted the 
surface snow and thc frost had in the night 
converted it into a sheet of ice. 

It's not so much the terrific pace that 
our skis will take us along at, it's the fact 
that the slope falls away into a precipice 
just where one would least expect it," Mr. 
Carey had explained. “I think you had 
better put on your ski-skins to slacken your 
speed. If vou doubt your ability to * tele 
mark.“ don't hesitate to sit yourself on the 
back of your skis." 

But with the lust of the mountains upon 
him, Mr. Eversley had at once started down 
the slope, anxious to demonstrate to the 
veteran that if he was & novice he was 
a capable one. The pace was terrific, and 
all cautions were forgotten—Lut not for- 
gotten by Mr. Carey ; he saw the elements of 
a tragedy in the reckless novice's actions, 
and with a mighty thrust of his ski-ing 
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poles the veteran shot after him as if pro- 
pelled from a gun. 

Shouts were of no avail—the rush through 
the air left the sound of the voice trailing 
away behind. Eversley went careering 
madly on, priding himself on his pace and 
his absolute success; he was entirely 
oblivious of his danger. 

“ Then suddenly the ground seemed to 
yawn open,“ Eversley explained with 
blanched face and wide-staring eyes. Mad 
fool that I was! I might even then have 
dropped to the ground or swung round on 
my skis, but I had a weird feeling as if it 
were just a nightmare, and that I should 
reach the edge, topple over, and—wake to 
find myself lying comfortably in bed, just as 
you do in dreams. I suppose he knew how 
it was with me, for I heard the whirr of 
another pair of skis behind me, and as the 
points of my own skis were all but projecting 
over the very brink of the precipice, a 
weight—his weight—cannoned into my right 


MODEL GARDEN 


k= the sail plan and rigging as simple as 
possible. Fig. 17 shows the cut of the 
sails; halliards are unnecessary. Simply hook 
the sails to small brass eyes on the mast, and 
have a light boom to the foot of the foresail, 
as well as the main, and when fitting the 
sheets fasten them first to the booms, then 
down through the ring on the horse, and u 
through a hole in the boom, and thq end, 
being fast to a small brass pin, 4, is placed in 
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one of a series of holes drilled in the boom 
so that the sail may be hauled in close or 
allowed to flow free, according to the wind 
and requisite set of the sails. The main 
sheet, в, is arranged in the same way. 

Make the size of the sails proportionate 
to the hull, and, after putting on a tin burgee 
painted red or blue, the little vessel will be 
ready for the travelling carriage and balance 
weight, which takes the place of the keel, 
and enables her to stand up to a breeze. 


Boy s Own Paper. 


shoulder, and he flung me backward from the 
cliff-edge with one sweep of his arm. But 
he—O God, forgive me that my folly caused 
his death!“ 

Mr. Carey's body was found, his face calm 
in death—death encountered for another's 
sake is joy to men such as he : the sorrow, the 
life-long regret, were for Eversley, who, how- 
ever, has wisely sought to bury his regret in 
a life of strenuous exertion as curate in the 
East End of London. 

For Kingsley, the days following his 
father's death were days of blank despair. 
It was then, in this time of numbing loneli- 
ness, that George Falkiner, putting all 
thoughts of himself and his own health 
aside, lived only for the lonely boy, arranging 
all details and undertaking all responsibility. 
When Kingsley would have moped in morbid 
retrospect, then would George Falkiner take 
him off for а brisk walk or engage in an 
absorbing game of chess. 

And what was true of the last few days 
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in Switzerland was true of the weeks and 
months ahead in England ; indeed, not only 
of the months but of the years. George 
Falkiner had found an absorbing interest in 
life; he must at least, he decided, fight off 
his disease till Kingsley was established in 
life. 

As to Kingsley, he transferred much of the 
filial love which had been given to his gallant 
father to his devoted friend, who, under 
the guidance of the family solicitors, was 
eventually made the agent of the Carey 
estate. 

In his mental determination to live for 
Kingsley’s sake Mr. George Falkiner found 
his health ; for a healthy mind, far more often 
than we imagine, makes a healthy body. 
Thus the Alpine tragedy eventually had a 
happy outcome, and Squire Carey—if 
thoughts of this world can affect those in 
another and a better—may rest content 
that his son is entering upon a gladsome 
manhood, a worthy son of a noble father. 


YACHTS, AND How To MAKE THEM. 


By H. F. HOBDEN. 


PART II continued. 


For this, either purchase or turn up a 
couple of small brass wheels of about 1 in. 
diameter and deeply grooved to run freely 
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on the wire line ; they should have a slight 
shoulder on either side of the hub, А (fig. 18), 
to keep them from rubbing against the case in 
which they run (fig. 19). 


Fiu. 19. 


Stout sheet brass or sheet steel is suitable 
for this; the wheels can be centred 3 in. 


apart, a to B, and the case, after peut cut 
to shape, is bent over at a right-angle at 
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the top, and then down again to just below 
the wheel axles, which should be of steel, 
1 in. in diameter. 

Holes are carefully drilled to receive these, 
and the ends being slightly riveted over, 
they are then soldered in place to keep the 
frame rigid ; à small hole is also drilled in 
the top and a stout l-in. metal washer, c, 
is placed on along with the screwed rod, c, 
(fig. udi as shown at р, and they are then 
solde firmly together, taking care that 
the rod is quite vertical and square with 
the face of the washer. 


a 


FIG. 20. 


The side of the frame is continued down 
in а narrow strip, as shown, for about 3 or 
4 in., and is then bent up again, and the 
end overlaps the wheel case about } in., 
fitting on to a stud or pin, E, and is kept in 
place by the catch F, which is riveted to the 
side, so that it will turn freely. This is 
shown also in the end view (fig. 20, at c, n): 
it is made in this way so that by simply 
turning back the catch and opening the 
frame the boat may be instantly placed on 
the wire line, and as freely removed when 
not required. 

The balance weight, н (fig. 19) slides in 


hd case, and can be 
oc 
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adjusted up or down in the series of holes by 
а pin. 

The exact amount of lead required for this 
will naturally depend on the size and weight 
of the vessel, and can be easily ascertained 
by hanging on small pieces of lead close up 
to the wheels, until they just balance her. 

The lead is then melted down and cast into 
з suitable mould of sand or plaster, a pattern 
of wood being first cut to shape for sliding 
up апа down, as shown in the top and side 
views, A, B (fig. 20). 


A 
B FIG. 21. с 


A small hole is drilled centrally to take 
the pin which supports the lead, which should 
be filed smooth and painted black. 

When the weight is in the top hole you 
wil probablv find that in & strong breeze 
she is, to use a nautical expression, very 
crank," so drop it а hole or two, as you find 
necessary, according to the strength of the 
wind. | 

We now come to the tacking apparatus, 
and if you turn back to fig. 17 you will 
notice that а stout brass pin is screwed into 
the forefoot of the sloop at c. А round- 
headed screw does very well for this: it 
serves to secure the bobstay by, and also 
forms a pivot on which the tacking gear is 
swung. 

This simply consists of a piece of stout 
hard steel wire, about 4 ft. long. and bent to 
the shape shown in fig. 2]. 

The centre, 4, is bent round the pin & 


couple of turns so that it will turn freely 
on it; a small washer placed against the 
head of the screw will prevent it working 
off. The ends, в, c, are bent round three 
or four turns, and forms a spring coil large 
enough to slide easily along the line wire, 
and it is now ready for putting together. 
First notice the direction of the wind, 
and set up your line across its path, and 
having got it up quite tight place the pin, c 
(fig. 15), through the hole in the hull, then 
put on the spring and washer and screw 
the nut p, until the boat will turn freely 
on the carriage, but without any slackness. 
Having placed the tacking wire on the 
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line, attach it to the hull by the screw and 
washer, c (fig. 17), oil the wheels and see 
that they run freely on the line, and then 
adjust the weight according to the wind, 
trim the sheets suitably, and let her go. 
She will sail gaily along until the дег 
end of the tacking wire strikes the bamboo 
rod, when the head of the vessel will be 
pushed round and she will go off on the 
return tack, the trailing end of the tacking 
wire then becoming the leading end, which 
in turn acts on the other bamboo rod and 
turns her again, and so she will continue to 
sail along from one end of the line to the 


other so long às the breeze laste. 


THe B. O. P. STAMP COLLECTOR. 


the beginner, whether he be a box just laving the 

foundations of a juvenile collection, or зот” one 
of maturer years taking up this most interesting hobby, 
with a feeling of regret that he did not do so earlier, I 
give а hearty greeting, and hope we may have many 
pleasant and useful times together. 

Аз you are possibly all aware, the first postage stamp 
ever issued was the one penny, black, of Great Britain, 
which was on sale in London on May 1, 1810-—nearly 
seventy years ago; and this stamp, one of the most 
beautiful pieces of engraving ever executed, has been 
the parent of countless millions of other stamps, a very 
large proportion of which have borne the portrait of our 
late gracious Sovereign Queen Victoria. 

Some years ago stamp collecting was looked upon 
аг а hobby to be indulged in by children only, and 
then with а half apology, on the ground that it was of 
some ass:stance in acquiring knowledge ; nowadays, it 
is admitted to be a most fascinating pursuit, followed 
by thousands of persons, from the humble office-boy, 
who buys a penny packet of stamps to be atuck down 
on a sheet of paper without any attempt at arrange- 
ment, to the wealthy collector—known philatelically as 
a “Great Mogul "—who annually spends a fortune 
on his hobby, and employs, at a princely salary, some 
les fortunate brother-philatelist to scientifically 
arranze his treasures in sumptuous volumes, 

Tnere are two most necessary thin to remember, in 
other matters beside stamp collecting : whatever you 
do let it be done well ; and don't try to run before you 
can walk. In other words, mount and arrange your 
stamps, even if only а few in an old exercise-book, with 
care, cleanliness, and neatness, learning to treat all 
stamps (rare or common, if good copies) with equal 
consideration, and refrain from the attempt to form a 
scientific collection of some country's issues until vou 
have tried your hand, for а time, at what is called 
“ generalism "—collecting the stamps of the world, 
or at all events of one of the large continents. 

Since advice and guidance at the outset are worth 
far more than when given later, I will try to indicate 
the course which a beginner ought to follow, if he 
desires to develop into a phtlatelist, and not a mere 
accumulator of pieces of printed paper. 

The first essential is, naturally, some stamps, and 
unless you have a friend willing to pass his duplicates 
over to you, the only way to obtain them is by purchase. 
I have no hesitation in saying that the best start for a 
collector is a packet of stamps, purchased from some 
reliable well-cstablished dealer ; and bear in mind that 
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the more you pay the better value and greater variety 
do you get for your money : don’t, if you can possibly 
avoid it, buy those small, and generally dirty little 
packets of stamps displayed in the 1885 of small 
shops — they will only prove disappointing. 

If your pocket- money or means be ample you can 
purchase а packet of several thousand varieties, 
costing something over 10/. ; if, on the other hand, you 
can spare only à small sum, you must be content with 
two or three hundred stamps for, say, half a crown. 
In either case buy, as I have said, from some well- 
known dealer and you will get gool value, and the 
specimens will be perfect and tit for inclusion in your 
collection. 

Having got together, by gift or purchase, a few 
hundred stamps, you will require & book in which to 
preserve your treasures, and the best way to obtain 
ап album is to persuade some kind relation or friend to 
make you a present of опе: and this for two reasons— 
it costa you nothinz beyond suitably expressed thanks, 
&nd the book will probably be better than if you, 
wanting al] your spare cash for its prospective contents, 
had yourself provided it. However, this is only a 
suggestion, which may not always be feasible ! 

There are numerous kinds of albums on the market, 
varying in price from the humble shilling (with a small 
packet of stamps thrown in) to a five-pound note, 
illustrated or blank, and with fixed or movable 
leaves. 

Of the illustrated albums avoid that which provides 
for the insertion of stamps on both sides of each leaf, 
unless it be interleaved with thin paper: the stamps 
on one page are apt to catch on those opposite, with 
disastrous results. 

There are, however, several very good illustrated 
albums to be obtained, with descriptions and illustra- 
tions on the left-hand pages, and spaces opposite for 
reception of the stamps ; and these may be had with 
lea ves bound as in an ordinary book, or (in some cases) 
with loose leaves capable of being changed or added to 
аз desired. 

Blank albums, as their name indicates, contain 
neither illustrations nor descriptive matter, consisting 
merely of leaves having on one side а muri nal border 
and a space at the top for the name of the country, 
the central portion within the’ border being either 
perfectly plain or faint-ruled in small squares to 
assist in the more accurate placing of the stamps: 
these blank albums usually have movable leaves, 
and are less suitable for a beginner than for one who 


has had some experience, and has acquired a far 
amount of philatelic knowledge. 

Personally 1 have tried many different albums, and, 
whilst now deeming the best to be that with movable 
blank leaves, unhesitatingl y recommend to the beginner 
a bound (i.e. not movable leaves) album of good 
quality paper, and containing illustrations and descrip- 
tions, with ruled spaces for reception of the stamps: 
without the illustrations the descriptions must neves- 
sarily be fuller, and the task of identification of the 
stamps is rendered much longer and more dificult. 

There are still three more purchases to be made— 
а pair of *' tweezers for handling stamps, a box ol 
** mounts,” and a“ perforation-gauge.” 

The tweezers, which should have the ends rounded 
and only slightly roughened, you will find a mos 
useful accessory, a little awkward to use at fint, 
perhaps, but you very soon get into the way of using 
them, and will then find them preferable to the finvers, 
which, however clean (as is absolutely necessary) they 
may be, still tend, by their natural moist warmth, te 
mark the stamps. 

Mounts, of which the beat, all cut to shape and ready 
gummed, can be bought for a few pence per thousand, 
should most decidedly be used, instead of the old and 
lonz-obsolete gum bottle and brush, for securing the 
stamps in their proper positions. Take a mount, fald 
down (with gummed side outwards) not quite a 
quarter of an inch of one end, moisten the turned- 
down portion and, while holding the mount on the 
table with the left hand, lift the stamp with усш 
tweezers and place it on the moistened part of the 
mount, во that its upper edge is exactly on a level with 
{йе fold, and press it down with the flat end of the 
tweezers—don't rub the stamp, or press it with the 
bare finger; finally, lift the mounted stamp, gripping 
both it and the mount, moisten the upper part of the 
latter, and insert the stamp in ita proper place on the 
page, again pressing it down. See that the stamp » 
put “ squarely in position, and if it is not perforated 
aod has an uneven upper edge, place it so that the 
design appears straight. 

For moistening the mounta, the tongue is verr 
useful, but do not lick them; simply * dab" the 
mount against the tongue, and it will be sufhicient.v 
moistened to adhere, though not too firmly, to the 
stamp. 

Som? collectors mount their stamps so that the 
hing: of the mount is at the side (namely, that nearer 
to the outer edge of the page) instead of at the top—an 
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excellent idea, because thestamps hang properly as the 
Jeaves are being turned over ; but I do not recommend 
this method unless the stamps are mounted on the 
left-hand page—impossible in printed albums—or the 
leaves are turned over from left to right, beginning at 
the end of the book: in either case the stamps, if 
mounted by the side, will hang away from the leaf as 
it is being turned, and will naturally fall into position 
on the page when the leaf lies flat. 

Besides the printed albums, designed for the recep- 
tion of the stamps of all countries, I may mention 
that there are several very good ones planned on 
similar lines, but confined to a group of countries— 
for instance, Great Britain and her Colonies, British 
Africa, British Colonies (since the accession of King 
Edward), Europe, etc. 

Next is the perforation gauge. What is it? Phila- 
telists differentiate the various sizes of perforation by 
counting the number of holes along the edge of a 
stamp in the space of two centimétres, and for which 
they use a gauge. 

is gauge is a piece of thick card, or semi-trans- 
parent celluloid, on which are printed a series of sets 
of small black discs of various sizes and variously 
spaced ; each set, which occupies exactly two centi- 
metres in length, consists of a number of these discs, 
all (in any one set) of the same size and the same 
distance apart. А stamp is said to be perforated of the 
number marked on the set, the discs of which corre- 
spond with the spaces between the small projections 
or *' teeth left on the edge of the stamp after separa- 
tion from its neighbour. Current English stamps are 
perforated *' 14 on every side. 

To measure a perforation, lay the edge of the stamp 
along the gauge, moving it until the marks on а scale 
correspond exactly with the ''teeth," or rather with 
the spaces between them: it takes some considerable 
practice to be able to accurately gauge perforations, 
when it is a question of, say, 12 or 12} holes in the two 
centimètres. 

If the perforations of a stamp gauge, say, 14 all 
round, they are simply ““ 14 ’’ ; if, say, 14 at the top 
and bottom, and 12j at the sides, then the term is 
* 14x 12) " ; and if the holes are so irregularly spaced 
that in a strip of stamps they vary from one gauge to 
another, then the perforation is termed “ irregular '' 
and the two extremes are given, e.g. ** 12 to 15.” 

I have anticipated somewhat, especially as to the 
mounting of the stamps, but it seemed preferable to do 
80, instead of deferring the instructions to a future 
date and possibly omitting them altogether. 

It is possible, but very difficult nowadays owing to 
the immense variety of stamps, to collect without a 
catalogue, unless you have an illustrated album, which 
is more or less of a catalogue in itself : there are several 
good catalogues published, or obtainable in London, 
some listing nearly every minute variety of design, etc., 
and the varying shades of colour; others giving 
merely the prominent designs and types, ignoring 
differences due to perforation, paper, etc., and pro- 
viding a simplified chronicle of the world’s stamps. 


Let us now, after noting these instructions, open 
our (large, I hope) packet of stamps, and have a look 
through them, and I will deal with the various kinds 
of paper, watermark, and perforation as they occur. 
Probably they will all be worth retaining, but if any 
Should be obliterated to such an extent that the 
greater part of the design is hidden, discard them ; 
also torn or damaged specimens, if any. Then, having 
examined their faces, look at their backs; unused 
Stamps should have the gum on as when issued, but 
оп no account reject a copy, otherwise good, because 
it is no longer “ adhesive“: original gum, though a 
very desirable item, is not a necessity, for it was 
intended merely to assist in fixing the stamp to an 
envelope, and the piece of paper is just as much a 
stamp without as with its gum. 

Should any of the stamps have pieces of paper 
adhering to the back, they must be freed from them : 
if the stamp be used, or unused but without gum, 
float it, face upwards, on the surface of a plateful of 
water, till the unnecessary paper is soaked sufficiently ; 
then lay the stamp, face downwards, on а sheet of 
white blotting paper, and with a knife remove the 
paper, leaving the stamp to dry. Should the stamp be 
unused, with gum, lay it on the blotting paper and 
wet the superfluous piece of paper until it can be 
removed, taking care not to let the water run on to the 
gum and so disturb it. 

Do not trim the edges of any of the stamps which 
may be imperforate (i.e. have not been perforated), 
for the little strip you cut off may, at some part, be 
ust wide enough to show that the stamp has not 

n "unperforated," by the simple expedient of 
cutting off the evidences of perforation. 


ITEM OF INTEREST. 


Ten or twelve years ago a leading firm purchased 
in 6807. two stamps—one penny, orange-red, and 
Wopence, deep blue—of the first issue of Mauritius, 
generally known as the “ Post Office, Mauritius“: 
nei oe Unused copies, with full original gum and 
or. шей colours, 'Тһеу passed into the collection 
ha well-known philatelist, who has recently died, and 
Үе since then come on the market and been sold for 


e very ] i ‚ crédi i 
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gus ent, any questions as to stamps, etc.; but 
tan not time to go through and value collec- 
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OUR “B. O. P.“ DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 


Problem No. 85. 
Bv ALBERT S. Ноге (Harlesden). 
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White to move and win. 


WELL-SET composition; being natural, 
1 апа neatly forced to а surprising, 
although an old, manceuvre. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 84. 
By A. 5. Hole. 


Position : Black men on 5, 8, 13, 16, 21, 23; 
King, 31. White men on 10, 17, 22, 29, 30; 
Kings, 14, 28. White to moveand win. 30— 
25, 21—30, 29—25, 30—21, 14—18, 21—7, 
18—27, 31—24, 28—10, 5—9, 10—15, 9— 
14, 15—19, 14—17, 19—23 ; 23—30. White 
wins. 


GAMES. 


The masterly games played by young 
Leslie Cox of New York, which we showed 
in our last * Draughts Column," remind 
us of a great American player, Charles F. 
Barker, who died this year, and who was in 
his youth regarded as a prodigy at draughts. 
The undernoted games were won by him 
against the late champion of the world, 
James Wyllie, the noted Scots professional 
draughts player. Wyllie was at the zenith 
of his power as a player, and at the height 
of his popularity as a professional and 
exhibition player, and was making a tour 
of the United States when Barker was a 
stripling. It was at this time these games 
were played : 

GAME No. 47.—'' AYRSHIRE LASSIE.” 
Wyllie's Move. 


11—15 25—22 10—19 3— 7 23—20 
24—20 18—25 20—16 10—15 11—18 
8—11 29—22 6—10 27—24 19—23 
25—24 11—15 16—12 14—17 18—27 
4— 8 27—23 1— 6 21—14 25—29 
23—19 9—13 11— 7 6—10 6— 2 
15—18 32—25 10—14 13— 9 29—25 
22—15 6— 9 12— 8 10—17 94—19 
11—18 19—16 3—10 9— 6 30—26 
26—22 12—19 5— 3 17—21 28—24 
7—11 23—16 13—17 7—11 25—22 
99—15 2— 6 22—18 21—25 24—20 
11—18 16—11 14—18 11—16 92—18 
30—26 15—19 31—27 18—23 27—924 
8—11 24—15 9—14 16—11 

Barker won. 

GAME No. 48.—** LASSIE BRISTOL.” 
W yllie's Move. 

11—15 14—18 18—23 10—19 5—14 
24—20 21—17 22—18 25—18 29—25 
15—19 9—13 13—22 1— 5 13—17 
23—16 26—22 15—11 16—12 15—10 
12—19 1—10 5—15 4— 8 
23—18 20—16 18— 2 18—15 
10—14 2— 7 5— 9 9—13 
18—15 27—24 24—15 2— 9 


Barker won. 
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GAME NO. 49.—'' SINGLE CORNER.” 


11—15 16—20 
22—18 23—18 
15—22 6—10 
25—18 25—21 
12—16 10—17 
29—25 21—14 
9—13 13—17 
18—924 24—19 
10—17 1— 6 
91—14 28—24 
Barker won. 
M 
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No, this is not a patenť hair producer. 


Wyllie's M 
8—12 


ove. 
6—10 16—19. 
30—25 9— 6 
2— 7 7—11 
25—21 6— 2 
8—11 19—23 
18—14 27—18 
10—17 15—22 
21—14 24—19 
11—15 22—26 
13— 9 2— 7 
VN 


NOTE BOOK. 


It is 


merely a suggestion for a device— 


to enable footballers 


toyhead the ball with 
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III. —MORE ELEPHANTS. 


NM every morning at daybreak, taking a rest 
of a few hours in the heat of the day, then con- 
tinuing until the sun warned us it was time to look 
out for water and a camping-ground, we had been plod- 
ding on the track of a large herd of elephants for a 
little more than two days. On the morning of the 
third day, the signs showed that we were rapidly 
closing on-them, and that the end of the chase was 
near. About midday the spoor led us into some of 
the thickest bush wer had yet passed through. The 
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trees became larger and larger, and in a short 
time we were riding through an immense 
forest, the branches and leaves of the trees 
overhead making a complete shade. The 
ground was covered by an accumulation of 
dead leaves and débris of twigs, and it was 
like moving over a thick carpet. There 
was a good deal of undergrowth in some 
places, and now and then the thorn trees 
were denser than ever. Of the extent of the 
forest. it was impossible to form any idea. 

The tracks were now everywhere quite 
fresh. It was no uss to follow a particular 
spoor, so we thought it better to separate, 
as it appeared certain the elephants were 
quite close, though scattered about in the 
forest. The Boers said there must Бе 
several hundred in the herd, so we might 
anticipate a good afternoon’s sport, and 
plenty of shooting for everyone. Each one 
took his own line. mine being on the right. 
and with a parting salute we cantered off 
into the gloomy-looking forest. 

Mv black boy, who had started with me 
in the morning, was not to be found. For 
some reason he had lagged behind, but 
fortunately I had my big rifle with me and 
plenty of ammunition. I was again riding 
the valiant Velmut. 

I could not have gone more than half а 
mile when I heard a sort of rumbling earth- 
shaking noise behind me, and, turning 
quickly, I saw a troop of at least a dozen 
elephants filing through the trees immedi- 
ately behind me, about fifty yards distant. 
going at the swinging trot in which they 
usually travel when alarmed. It was truly 
as wild and splendid a sight as any sports- 
man could wish for, and one that few have 
been fortunate enough to sev. The dull 
light, resulting from the dense foliage, through 
which the sun could not penetrate, seemed 
to increase the size of the huge beasts, who 
glided silently and quietly along, like ghosts 
of some prehistoric monsters. 

For a moment I gazed awestruck and 
spellbound, and, looking back, even now it 
is sometime: diificult not to believe it was 
a dream. "Then I jumped off my pony, and, 
singling out a big tusker, took the best aim 
I could, and fired behind his shoulders. 
The smoke hung so heavily in the tre»s that 
for a few seconds I could not see what 
damage I had done. When it cleared they 
were apparently all going strong, во I must 
have hit him too far astern, but the bushes 
made the shot an extremely difficult one. 
I should have felt bitterly disappointed 
at losing such & chance, but my experience 
was that turns of good and bad luck were 
very evenly balanced, drawn from my many 
encounters with all sort3 of game, 80 I never 
allowed myself to get despondent. 


Before I had reloaded all the elephants | 


had vanished, but shots in various direc- 
tions told me the Boers were getting good 
sport. I mounted quickly, and rode, as 
fast as the undergrowth would allow, after 
my troop, which was in the direction from 
which I heard the last shot. Pushing my 
pony hard for a few hundred yards, I pulled 
up in view of а bull elephant, bellowing and 
sereaming. He was under a large tree, 
almost with his tail against it, with a small 
space in front of him, and beyond the space, 
about twenty yards from the elephant, 
kneeling alongside a small bush, was Barend 
Vorster loading his ritle, his pony close beside 
him. 

I shouted to him to know if he wanted 
help. On hearing my voice he looked round, 
and pointing with his hand to show me the 
direction the elephants had taken, said, 
looking as fierce as an old tiger, '* No." 

It was & great temptation to try and take 
the honour of a kill out of his hands, as I 
should have had a very easy shot with the 
elephant standing sideways to me, only 


about twenty or thirty vards off. Had it 
been any of the other Boers I probably should 
have fired, but he was the best and truest 
sportsman of the lot, and the only one who 
could be relied upon in a time of danger. 
But moments were precious, and much as I 
wished it I could not afford to wait and see 
the result of his shot. Before I had gone a 
hundred yards, however. І heard the report 
of his gun and a heavy fall, and I knew the 
elephant was done for. 

On I went in the direction he had indi- 
cated, and in a short time I saw three or 
four elephants going at a great pace, crossing 
from the right in front of me, and evidently 
very much alarmed. I was off my pony in a 
second, and. waiting for the leader to come 
into a clear space, which there was a little 
to my left, I sighted him behind the 
shoulders and fired. Instantly I knew this 
time I had got him. What a fall it was! 
First he staggered for a few yards, trying to 
gain his fine legs, then came down a terrific 
crash, almost standing on his head for a 
moment before rolling over on his side. I 
gave & sort of war whoop. which was 


answered by three Boers, whom I had not 


noticed before, in full cry after the same 
animals. They went on without pulling up. 
leaving me to the solitary contemplation of 
my fallen foe. The r old chap was 
breathing his last. My bullet had gone 
through his heart. I could not see where 
it had entered, as he was lying on the side 
I fired at. and he was a little too heavy to 
move. He was a fine beast and had good 
tusks, weighing about thirty pounds each, 
but the end of one was broken off. 

Bang! bang! not very far away put 
an end to my study of the lifeless elephant, 
and I got on the move once again. Guided 
by more shots I was very soon witnessing 
another combat. "The three Boers who had 
passed me had brought to bay. so far as his 
size went, a most majestic elephant, about 
the largest I had ever seen. He appeared to 
be tied up in trees and bushes. ‘The Boers 
were on their horses, the usual method of 
firing when near a dangerous animal, giving 
him shot after shot without any apparent 
effect, although I saw blood on his head in 
one or two places. I called to them to stop 
firing as he had his flank to me and was facing 
the others, which gave me a better chance. 
I then dismounted and tried to find an open- 
ing to finish him, as I had done the other, 
but the bush was too thick, and when on 
foot I could see nothing but his head and the 
top of his back. I did not care to try such a 
chance shot, on account of loading being such 
a consideration. 

I was struggling to get a better look at 
him, thinking there was no danger, as I was 
convinced he had a limb broken and could 
not get away, when all at once he swung his 
trunk in the air, and, with a piercing shriek, 
cleared himself from the bush and charged 
straight for the Boers and the two or three 
black boys they had with them. I was 
thankful, indeed, that he did not make for 
me, as I had got myself into a regular trap 
trying to find an opening. The charge was 
so unexpected that, in spite of being mounted, 
I feared they could not all escape, and the 
elephant would wreak his vengeance on one 
of them at least. I was so low down in the 
scrub that I could see nothing of the Boers. 
I took а snap-shot through the bush as he 
passed at about twenty yards, but with no 
result, though I heard the bullet strike him. 

In an instant men, horses, elephant were 
all gone, and I was once more alone. І gave 
up the idea of following, as my rifle was 
unloaded, and I could therefore be of no 
assistance, and they had a long start of me, 
which in the bush would be difficult to 
make up. 

After reloading I mounted again and went 
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in search of more, hoping to get another 
chance. It was not long before I caught 
sight of a solitary beast making off, and L at 
once gave chase and got within a few yards of 
him, though in doing so my face and hands 
were badly torn. I fired at him. but the 
bullet only made him go faster, and before I 
had half finished loading he was out of sight. 
I hardly felt equal to another bout with the 
thorn trees, as I was bleeding freely from 
my many wounds, and one big gash across 
the evelid was very painful, but luckily the 
eve was not touched. 

I slowly retraced my steps, hoping I might 
strike the line of some of the Boers, but, not 
doing so. after wandering about for some 
distance I dismounted and sat down to give 
myself a rest. I suppose for more than half 
an hour I sat thinking of the day s adventures. 
and what a lonely, dismal sort of place I 
was in, while my pony contentedly munched 
leaves and twigs. 

Then the forest began to look gloomier 
than ever, so I picked up my rifle and fired 
three shots at intervals of а couple of 
minutes. This was the signal agreed upon 
if we wanted to know where the camp was. 
The Boers, however, did not often take the 
trouble to answer it, as they considered 
everyone should be gifted with а sort of 
Каћг instinct, but I sincerely hoped this 
time they would, as I was far from certain of 
the line I should take, and a solitary bivouac 
in such a ghostly place was not at all desir- 
able. Presently & reply came, but so far 
off I could hardly hear it. However, it was 
loud enough to give me the direction, and 
that was all I wanted. I plodded slowly 
on, and in a little more than an hour reached 
the place selected for the camp. It was quite 
a pretty place—a small open space aeur- 
rounded by rocks and scrub, and amongst 
the rocks were some excellent pools of water. 
The Boers had already lighted a fire, and were 
cooking their supper of elephant hump, 
which, hungry as I was, I barely tasted, much 
preferring my lump of dried meat. 

I was very glad to see all the Boers were 
present, and had escaped the infuriated 
elephant—as he also had escaped them. 
One of the unfortunate Kaftir boys, how- 
ever, had been killed. We found him the 
following day crushed out of all semblance 
of a human being. The Boers said the 
elephant caught him with his trunk, and, 
after banging him about, evidently knelt on 
him. The Boers themselves had a very close 
shave, as the elephant hunted them for a 
long time. 

We made ourselves as comfortable as 
we could for the night with plenty of fire, 
though we had no blankets and very scanty 
fare; but the ground was soft and we were 
tired, so we very soon fell asleep. I slept 
well, and the morning hvmn, which the 
Boers daily sang before daybreak, found me 
fit enough for any day's work. After a 
mouthful of water and a piece of dried nicat, 
which we called a breakfast, we saddled up 
and set out to dig the ivory from the slain. 
This had to be done with the small axes 
which we all carried for cutting down trees 
that might be in the way of the wagyons, and 
for wood-cutting. Only two elephants had 
been killed—the one I got and the one I left 
Barend Vorster finishing. We certainly 
ought to have done better, but the thickness 
of the bush gave the elephants too great 
an advantage. The vultures soon let us 
know where the carcasses were to be found, 
so we followed their direction as we saw them 
overhead. 

These birds have most wonderful sight. 
I have killed animals, even small buck, and 
then I have carefully examined the skv and 
not discovered a sign of a bird anywhere. 
Yet in half an hour hundreds may appear 
ready for à meal, The hide of an elephant 
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or a rhinoceros is a little tough for them, 
but they persevere until they get through. 
The only way to preserve an animal from 
these birds is to cover it at once with branches 
and grass, and even this fails at times. 

It was during this ride in search of the 
slain elephants that I saw what I may safely 
say has been seen by very few hunters. I 
was riding alongside a Boer, when we espied 
the black mass of an elephant about sixty 
or seventy yards ahead of us, and sitting on 
it appeared to be some large monkeys. The 
Boer was off his horse in an instant, exclaim- 
ing. Bushmen.’ but they scampered off 
and were quickly lost to sight. I was 
greatly disappointed not to have a nearer 
look at them. As far as I could tell they 
resembled monkeys, from three to four feet 
high. lightish in colour, with big ears. I saw 
no clothing on them, but all carried some- 
thing in their hands which was doubtless 
some kind of weapon. I rode up as quickly 
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as possible to try and get another look at 
them, but there was no sign left. We found 
that they had been hacking away at the 
hide and had cut through in one place. 

I tried to get as much information as possible 
out of the Boers concerning their habits, 
but they could only tell me that they lived in 
rocks and caves, would kill you if they got 
a chance, and lived on fruit and what game 
they could kill. The Boers told me they 
would hunt like dogs, following the game 
from morning till night, until the animal 
became utterly exhausted and was an easy 
prey to them. I had often heard stories of 
these creatures, but was inclined to doubt 
their existence until I actually saw them for 
myself. 

When we had collected the ivory we struck 
our trail back, and were glad enough towards 
evening to meet the waggons. 

We followed up the herd for a good many 
days, and bagged five or six more of them 

( To be continued.) 


FOR THE KING. 


By H. A. HINKSON, 
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before we gave up chase because they were 
leading us too far away. 

I might mention here that the Boer, John 
Rocts, was one of the most extraordinary 
Bhots I have ever seen. Оп one occasion 
when I was trying my rifle with another 
Boer at а small piece of paper on a tree 
150 yards away, after having fired two or 
three shots and not hit it, Roets came to 
look on. Seeing we were unsuccessful, he 
loaded his rifle, and standing, without ap- 
parently taking any aim, and using his 
rifle more as we use а gun, he put the bullet 
in the middle of the paper. I tried hard to 
persuade him to fire again, but he only 
grinned and would not. I put it down at the 
time to а good deal of luck, but I was later 
convinced from what I saw him do that 
there was in reality very little luck about it. 
On another occasion he repeated the same 
performance, under almost exactly similar 
conditions. 


Author of “The King's Liege," “Silk and Steel," “The Splendid Knight," etc. etc. 


oR some time Giles waited impatiently 

for the first sign of flames rising from 

the heap of leaves. The sunlight had 

already faded, and the dusk was creeping on 

uickly over a soft sca of mist which rose 
slowly from the hot earth. 

Beneath the window he heard the voice of 
Jenkins trolling a psalm in a cracked and 
quavering voice. But he was a good 
soldier, and what he lacked in skill he made 
up for by zeal. 

O sing unto the Lord a new song, for He 
hath done marvellous things ; His right hand 
and His holy arm hath gotten Him the 
victory.’ " 

The voice ceased suddenly, and Giles, 
looking towards the orchard, saw a peak 
of flame rise up into the sky. He waited 
awhile, and the flame quickly increased in 
volume, the fruit trees in the orchard 
standing out clear against a bright and vivid 
background. He waited a few moments 
longer, and then to his great joy he saw 
Jenkins hurrying across the yard in the 
direction of the fire. Now was his chance. 
He rushed down the stair, the bag with the 
food in his hand, and in his haste almost 
overturning a maidservant who was climbing 
the stair. Running to the gate which led 
to the hay-yard, he vaulted over it, and the 
next minute had reached the old barn. Аз 
quick as thought he pulled the door open, 
the creaking hinges striking to his heart 
fear of discovery, and sprang into the barn. 

As he made his way slowly between the 
sheaves of corn, piled high on both sides, he 
softly whispered Harry Quilter's name. 
But there was no answer. In the dim light 
he could see nothing clearly, and the air was 
hot and heavy from the drying corn. For 
an instant fear seized him lest Quilter had 
perished from suffocation. Then as he 
groped his way onward he suddenly stumbled 
over a prostrate form. With a cry of rage and 
fear Quilter sprang up and grappled with 
him. 

Giles pushed him off angrily. 

* Be still." he exclaimed, “ or we shall both 
pay the penalty of your folly. Here are 
meat and drink, which I have risked my neck 
to carry to you." 


CHAPTER XXXI.—MATT BALDWIN’S BONFIRE. 


Forgive me, Master Giles," Quilter 
whispered humbly, but in truth the bitter- 
ness of death was upon me, since I awoke 
from dreams of fearsome things. Now, what 
would you have me do, for in the darkness 
I have passed through the terrors of many 
deaths.“ 

* Think no more of it," rejoined Giles, 
impatiently, `* since to the brave man there 
is but one death. "Tis thinking on it makes 
death so fearsome. Listen. There is a 
trooper of the Parliament spying upon us. 
To-morrow he may be gone, but I cannot 
tell. For to-night you have food and drink 
enough. If I come not to-morrow then you 
must shift for yourself." 

" What must I do ?” exclaimed Quilter, 
his terrors beginning to rise again. Whither 
сап ] escape? 

“How can I tell?" Giles answered 
hurriedly, since there was danger to them 
both if he delayed and Jenkins came in 
search of him. But. if I do not return by 
midnight to-morrow, then you must seek to 
escape, for none knows that you are here. 
and you must not die of hunger when there 
is a chance to escape. Now 1 must leave 
you. Be of good courage and keep up your 
heart till happier times." 

Quilter would have restrained him, but 
tiles shook him off and made his way 
rapidlv to the door of the barn. Аз he 
reached the yard he saw the bonfire still 
blazing, the trees and hayricks standing out 
against a vivid background of flame; the 
light tlickered on the house and outbuildings 
with momentary flashes, leaving them the 
next instant in darkness. The wind was 
fresh, and, if it became stronger, it was 
possible that Matt Baldwin had done his 
work more thoroughly than had been 
intended. since there were many hayricks 
between the bonfire and the house. 

Turning sharply to the right Giles ran down 
the orchard. Тһе smoke from the bontire 
was very thick and almost blinded him. 
He stumbled over the root of a tree and 
almost fell into the arms of Jenkins. 

“ The clown is mad!“ exclaimed the latter, 
“and had I not been present I know not 
what evil might have befallen, since what- 


ever I said he would still continue to pile on 
fuel, until I seized him by the neck and held 
him until he promised that he would add 
no more. 'Twould be a poor return for 
Sergeant Merton's hospitality to see a clown 
burn down his house and leave him to his 
folly. Bid him slake the fire since the wind 
is rising, and if the corn be set ablaze there 
will be no hope for the house. God save us 
from such slow-witted loons.” 

The fire was indeed burning right merrily, 
throwing out sparks which caine dangerously 
near the well-filled hay. yard. апа as the corn 
was dry and but newly thatched the danger 
was imminent enough to make Giles uncasy 
at the possible consequences of his device for 
distracting Trooper Jenkins. Seizing a long 
stake, he set himself with a will to beat down 
the bonfire, whilst Jenkins hurried to the 
yard and fetched water. 

When at length the danger was past, 
Jenkins fell to reviling Baldwin for a stupid 
clown, but in this he found no syinpathy 
from Giles. 

Let him be," said the latter curtly 
enough, since it was no part of the trooper's 
business to revile his host's servant; '* he has 
but done what he was bidden to do, albeit 
with lack of discretion. Had the wind not 
shifted suddenly there had been no danger." 

Turning on his heel Giles left the discom- 
fited Jenkins and returned hastily to the 
house. As he entered the inner yard 
nearest the kitchen he saw a erowd of 
peasants armed with various weapons— 
pitchforks, scythes and such like. Their 
demeanour was threatening, and for a 
moment Giles hesitated whether he should 
advance or retreat. But if he retreated he 
would leave his father to bear the brunt of 
their anger. 

So, putting on a bold face, he strode up to 
them. 

" What would you, my masters?” he 
demanded. 

The directness of the challenge took them 
aback for an instant, for they had not thought 
beforehand what they would say nor how 
they would explain their coming. But those 
at the outskirts of the crowd, which numbered 
fifty or sixty, were impatient, and pressed 
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those nearest Giles forward so that he was 
surrounded. In the dusk it was not easy 
to distinguish their faces, but one of them 
Giles recognised. 

" What do you want, Robin *" he ex- 
claimed, “ and why do you come thus to a 
peaceful man's house? 

** "Tis well you know, Maister Giles, whom 
we seek," Robin answered, and if you give 
him up to us quietly there shall no evil come 
to you or yours." 

Giles was sorely puzzled by this demand. 
Whom could they be demanding of him ? 
Was it Harry Quilter, or who else was it? 
He looked round him anxiously, fearing for 
Jenkins, but the trooper had concealed 
himself when he saw that the peasants were 
like to prove hostile. 

"I cannot tell whom you desire," he 
answered, but if you know his name and 
tell it me, then I will answer you truthfully.” 

* We heard that the King was taken," 
said Robin, and was a prisoner here." 


X 


" The King taken ! " exclaimed Giles, in 
alarmed astonishment. “ The King taken! 

Aye, so 'twas said," replied the other, 
sullenly. 

If the King be taken, as I pray God he 
is not, then he is not here nor any other 
captive." 

Then why was the bonfire lighted if 
'twas not because the King was taken? 
Robin asked again with lingering sus- 
picion. 

" То burn the weeds. as Baldwin will tell 
you, and in burning the weeds he has all 
but burned down the season's corn if not 
my father’s house as well. 'Twas no bon- 
fire at all, but only what I tell you." Then, 
lowering his voice, he continued, I think 
the King is safe, and I pray God to keep him 
so. Come, let us drink a tankard of ale to 
his Majesty, but in secret, lest anyone spy 
upon us. All true servants of his Majesty 
will drink to the King, and I the first of 


you." 
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Aye, that be I," returned Robin, his face 
beaming. “ And so be I,” followed іп a 
chorus. 

Giles summoned a servant maid, who 
came somewhat timorously at first, seeing so 
many folk about, and brought the brown ale 
in a tankard. Giles took the vessel in his 
hand, and, dropping on his knee, said, in a 
low voice but still loud enough for them to 
hear, To his Majesty the King.” And the 
others in their turn drank to the King right 
heartily, none the less that they pledged 
their loyalty in Sergeant Merton's ale. 

Then they melted away as silently as they 
had come, since they had no desire to run 
into danger to no purpose, and being in 
truth greatly relieved to know that the King 
was really not а prisoner depending on their 
rude weapons for & rescue, although these 
men of Ryeburn Village had stout hearts, 
and, if a fight for the King were toward, they 
were not the ones to shirk it. 

(To be continued.) 
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FISHING EXTRAORDINARY. 


6 those who are disciples of the 

rod probably despise the rough - and- 
ready sport furnished by aid of a simple 
line, there are, perhaps, few more invigorat- 
ing forms of fishing than that of deep-sea 
line-fishing ; not, that is, as the term is 
usually understood, fishing from smacks 
and so on in the North Sea or such like 
recognised fishing-grounds, but fishing as 
it is practised on a sailing ship in mid-ocean. 

It is, of course, а sport that can only be 
indulged in by a comparatively small 
number of people, either those who are 
following the sea as a profession, or the 
very few passengers who, nowadays, elect 
to make a trip on a sailing vessel. 

In the colder waters bonita and albicore 
аге not very often seen, but they are met 
with in abundance all through the regions 
in which the trade winds are prevalent, 
and in the belt known to sailors as the 
“ Doldrums," a region near the Equator 
between the north-east and south-east trade 
winds, subject to calms and variable winds, 
torrential rains, and heavy squalls. 

Should a shoal of fish fall in with a sailing 
ship they will, almost to a certainty, take 
up a position under and about her bows, 
increasing their speed if the ship’s speed is 
increased by a freshening breeze, and 
slowing down when the wind falls lighter. 
For they know that the young flying-fish, 
of which their food largely consists, alarmed 
by the ship’s hull, will be scurrying hither 
and thither, making short, aimless flights 
in the air, and equally aimless journeyings 
in the water, in their eagerness to get clear 
of the monster which is churning up the 
sea into such confusion. And knowing 
that under these conditions the capture of 
their prey will be an easy matter, the bi 
fish will, if left undisturbed, swim an 
gambol about for hours, crossing and re- 
crossing directly in front of the cut-water. 

Now and again one of them will dart on 
ahead, or in sheer exuberance of spirits will 
leap several feet clean into the air; anon 
there is eager competition, as two or three 
of them give sudden chase to some un- 
fortunate small fry which they have espied. 
But they do not discover until too late 
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II. —FISHING IN MID-OCEAN. 


that every little object that dances and 
flits erratically over the surface of the water 
is not an innocent frightened Нуіпр-бвЬ ; 
and this is the point of which advantage ia 
taken by the fisherman. 

A good-sized hook is nicely dressed in a 
piece of white rag, or perhaps white with a 
slightly stuffed blue back, care being taken 
that the tail of the rag is very little below 
the bow of the hook. If this precaution be 
not observed, the fish will freauently snap 
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at the bait, and simply tear away the tail 
of the rag. The hook, thus prepared, is 
fastened to the line by a short length of 
wire, to guard against an extra big or 
greedy fish taking the whole hook in his 
rush, and biting through the line. 

This simple tackle, with a small bag or 
saek for the take,“ comprises the full 
equipment for bonito fishing. 

As а rule the keenest fishermen on board 
are the apprentices, and а call of Fish 


under the bow! by some опе ing the 
door of the half-deck, has been the саш of 
my losing many an hour of my watch below 
in my younger days ! 

The position the fisherman takes up. 
right at the end of the jibboom (the spar 
that sticks out in front of a sailing ship), 
would be undertaken by very few landsmen. 
but comes quite in the ordinary routine of 
a sailor; and perched there, with his legs 
astride the boom and his body supported 
by the stay, round either side of which he 
passes ап arm, he has both hands free. 

Having let out sufficient line to allow the 
hook to dip well into the water, he keeps a 
few spare fathoms of it loose on the boom. 
ready to slack out if required, and hitches 
the end round the stay. Should there be a 
Strong breeze, it is often necessary to secure 
& small weight to the line а foot or two 
&bove the hook to get it down to the water, 
but with & light or moderate wind the line 
will be carried out in & nice curve just far 
enough to let the hook dip in the sea clear 
of the foum thrown away from the ship's 

w. 

And now the art of the fisherman comes 
into play. This consists in manipulating the 
line so that the actions of the dressed hook 
will imitate as nearly as possible those of a 
small flying-fish. Let it skim along the 
surface for а while with the base just barely 
touching the water, then give it a flight 
апа allow it to dab down into the water 
again with a little splash (the rising and 
falling of the ship will often do this). Now 
with a few well-timed jerks it may be made 
to skip about in and out of the water in an 
erratic zigzag course, which is pretty sure 
to attract the attention of some of the big 
fellows. 

Should the latter approach merely in a 
spirit of curiosity, keep the hook moving 
quickly, and on no account let them come 
leisurely up to make а quiet examination. 
But if there is & rush to secure the prize. 
then, after & skip or two to excite their 
keenness, drop it tactfully down as nearly 
as possible just in front of the competitors' 
noses. The chances are that, with no time 
{ог a second look, the first one to reach it 
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will snap it up as quickly as he knows 
how. 

Should the capture be a small albicore 
or a bonito, it can always be pulled straight 
up and dropped into the bag. which has 
been secured to the stay mouth upwards. 
But a big albicore needs a lot of humouring, 
for these sometimes run to as much as cighty 
pounds or more, and the line would quickly 
snap under the strain of a big monster like 
that kicking and struggling in mid-air at 
the end of it. One can usually tire them 
out and drown them, however, the main 
point being to avoid a strain on the line 
great enough to carry it away, but at the 
same time to keep it sufficiently taut to 
prevent the hook coming out. If the ship 
be pitching into a head sea, this is by no 
means an easy matter, and one has to 
gather in the slack of the line very quickly 
if the fish happens to make a rush towards 
you at the same moment as the ship’s bow 
dips to the sea. 

One experiences a glow of satisfaction, 
however, when one finally lands—or perhaps 
" bags" would be a more correct term— 
one of these big fellows; the satisfaction 
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being none the less if one looks forward to 
the time when it will appear on the dinner 
table. For although both bonito and 
albicore, especially the former, are rather 
coarse-eating fish, they make, nevertheless, 
an agreeable change in the bill of fare, 
when probably for two or three months 
the only variety from “ pork and pea- 
soup has been °“ pea-soup and pork " ! 

A point, too. that makes one additionally 
careful not to lose а fish is the knowledge 
that, should one that has had а good taste 
of the hook escape, he appears to com- 
municate his experience to his comrades, 
for the whole shoal invariably disappears in 
& very short time. 

It is advisable to cut open the fish as one 
catches them, as occasionally a small cuttle- 
fish will be found inside them. One of 
these makes a splendid bait, and, if the big 
fish are beginning to get a little shy of the 
sham flying.fish, will frequently start them 
biting again quite freely. 

Besides the bonito and albicore, the 
dolphin, which is by far the best flavoured 
of the big fish, may occasionally be caught 
under the bow too, but both it and the barra- 

(To be concluded.) 
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couta are more often caught by towing a 
line, with the same rag bait, from the stern of 
the ship when she is sailing at a rate of about 
five to eight knots per hour. 

The cream of the deep-sea fish for eating, 
however, is the flying-fish, but they can 
only be obtained when, like the frost-fish, 
they practically commit suicide. Attracted 
as a rule by a light shining through a port, 
they rise from the water, and, spreading 
thcir large transparent wings, are carried 
rapidly towards their goal, only to find 
themselves helplessly flapping about on deck. 

Their usual length when full grown is 
about ten or twelve inches, but I once saw 
a monster that had flown up on to the 
landing-stage at the island of St. Helena 
that measured no less than twenty-two 
inches from his nose to the tip of his tail. 
Although not very big, when in full flight they 
strike anything with which they come into 
contact with considerable force, and I know 
a man who got a beautiful“ black eye” 
through having crossed a flying-fish’s course. 
We all agreed that the poor chap deserved 
his breakfast of fresh fish which he had the 
following morning. 
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DROWNED Towns or ENGLAND. 


{Баз when а schoolboy is asked which 
is the most easterly town in England, if 
he has learned his geography to any purpose 
he replies Lowestoft.” But that answer 
would have been wrong sixty or seventy 
years ago, for at that time the little town of 
Easton-Bavent, on the same coast, was 
farther east than Lowestoft, and therefore 
the most easterly point in England. "There 
is no point there to-day, and though there 
is a village of Easton- Bavent it is not the 
one which used to be the most easterly town 
in England, for that one is beneath the 
waves—completely drowned. - 

One does not associate England with great 
natural cataclysms, such as earthquakes, 
tidal waves, and volcanic eruptions, though 
doubtless all these have had & part in the 
formation of these islands. Yet, in spite 
of the absence of great and sudden cata- 
strophes such as overwhelmed, within recent 
years, the cities of Chicago, Messina, and 
Kingston, it is a surprising fact, nevertheless, 
that beneath the waters of the North Sea, 
the Channel, the Irish Sea, and the Atlantic 
Ocean, which wash these shores, lie fully а 
acore of towns once populous, busy, with their 
churches, their market-places, their council- 
chambers, and their townsfolk laughing and 
chaffering, buying and selling, sleeping and 
waking, all unconscious of the doom which 
awaited the town in which they were born 
and in which they had spent their lives. 

On the Suffolk coast there is still a tiny 
village known by the name of Dunwich, but 
it bears about as much resemblance to the 
original town as a tin tabernacle bears to 
St. Paul's Cathedral or Westminster Abbey. 
The original Dunwich. which now lies under 
the breakers of the North Sea, had no less 
than fifty-two churches, chapels, and religious 
houses ; it contained also both & king's and 
& bishop's palace, à mayor's mansion, and 
actually a mint! Adjoining the town was 
a magnificent forest, which extended for 
miles to the southward, and which is also 
now covered by the waters of the North Sea. 

This is not a fairy story nor even a fairly 
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well attested legend such as are related of the 
ancient Cornish kingdom of Lyonesse, now 
supposed to be solely represented by the 
Scilly Isles, or of the submerged Arthurian 
cities of Camelot and Caerleon. This will 
be readily apparent when it is noted that 
Dunwich sent two members to Parliament 
from the reign of Edward 1. until it was not 
only wiped off the map by the North Sea, but 
off the Statute Book by the Reform Bill of 
1832. To-day, in the reign of the Seventh 
Edward, not one stone of this old seaport 
stands upon another, but, in the reign of the 
Fourth Edward, Dunwich maintained eleven 
ships of war. sixteen ordinary ships, twenty 
barques trading to the North seas, and 
twenty-four craft for the coasting trade. 
It will thus be seen that Dunwich was а 
first-class port and a first-class city. and ita 
harbour was constantly filled with French 
and Dutch vessels. 

Then the sea, which had long threatened, 
began to take toll of Dunwich. In 1328 
& tremendous storm choked up the har- 
bour. In 1349, 400 houses, with many 
shops and windmills, slid into the sea and 
were lost to naine and fame forever. From 
this time onward the North Sea made 
annual encroachments. In one year four 
churches were devoured, and it is said that 
during the following century a church 
disappeared every ten years. By 1540 only 
a fourth part of the old and important city 
of Dunwich was left. Still a remnant of 
inhabitants was left to it, until, in 1677, 
on a fearful night of storm, the sea reached 
the market-place and swallowed it up, and a 
year or two later the town hall met the same 
fate. Not much more was needed to com- 
plete the destruction of old Dunwich, and in 
December 1739 the task was practically 
accomplished, what is now left being but 
а few houses and the ruins of a priory 
which is visited by summer excursionists. 

Another historic old town, the site of 
which now lies under the sea several miles 
from the coast, is Ravenspur. Readers of 
Shakespeare, who mentions it over and over 
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again in Richard 1., may have had the 
curiosity to look on the map for this cele- 
brated town, where no less than three 
claimants for thrones in these islands have 
landed and which was the jumping off 
place, so to speak, of no less than three 
revolutions. They would have to look a 
long time, for it is not there. It is sunk in 
the Humber. Everybody knows the beak- 
like point called Spurn Head. in the south- 
east corner of Yorkshire. But this piece of 
land was not always beak-like, for the wide 
sandy bay at the entrance of the Humber 
used to be solid land, and upon it stood the 
important port of Ravenspur. Here Balliol 
landed to claim the crown of Scotland, 
which he succeeded in holding for a few 
weeks. Here, too, Bolingbroke, afterwards 
Henry Iv., landed in 1399. and, strangely 
enough. Ravenspur was the landing- place of 
Edward iv.. where he came with eighteen 
ships and 2,000 soldiers, the debarkation 
taking place on March 14, 1471, an event 
which is recorded by Shakespeare in 
Henry vr." pt. 3, act iv. вс. 7 : 


"Well have we pass'd, and now repass'd the seas, 
And brought desired help from Burgundy : 

What then remains, we being thus arriv'd 

From Ravenspurgh haven.” 


Not a vestige of Ravenspur remains to-day, 
not one stone upon another. In fact, the 
site of it is many miles out to sea. The 
neighbouring and smaller town of Ravens- 
rodd disappeared in 1396. Ravenspur, 
however, was spared a little longer, but very 
soon after Edward's army had landed and 
gone upon their conquering way the sea 
really entered upon its final attack upon 
Ravenspur, and by 1530 it was practically 
eaten up by the waves. There is a cross at 
Hedon, near Hull, which is thought to be the 
only remnant of this once famous historic 
seaport. 

Yorkshire is still the “ County of Broad 
Acres" and by far the largest shire in 
Britain, but_its area has been a good deal 
reduced by the encroachments of the North: 
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Sea. The Bight, which shows so plainly on 
the map between Flamborough Head and 
Spurn Head, used at one time to be dry land 
dotted with flourishing towns and villages, 
of which Hornsea and Withernsea, to-day 
represented by modern towns, were the 
chief. In the reign of Elizabeth the port of 
Hornsea, not a vestige of which remains, was 
an important one, and Withernsea also lies 
beneath the waves with many other similar 
towns and villages in between, most of them 
to-day represented by modern villages. 

It is said that the great shallow gulf which 
is known as The Wash was formed by an 
inrush of the sea much as the Zuyder Zee 
in Holland was formed, but in historic 
times great changes have taken place in 
this neighbourhood. Summer visitors to the 
pleasant little seaside resort of Skegness 
little guess that the original Skegness is 
fathoms deep under the waves and that it 
was & much more important place in the 
days of the Plantagenets than the present 
town is to-day. Between this part of the 
coast and the important port of Grimsby 
there was a great forest, the remains of 
which may still be seen at low tide, but 
which is to-day entirely submerged. Even 
the present well-known town of Cromer is 
almost entirely modern, its ancient repre- 
sentative being submerged. To visitors is 
still pointed out a solitary rock in the midst 
of the sea as the site of old Cromer Church, 
which used to be in the centre of the town, 
whilst the old towns of Sheringham and 
Shipden are absolutely overwhelmed. At 
Sheringham in 1770 there stood a cliff fifty 
feet high with houses upon it, and in 1830 
there was at that very point а depth of 
twenty feet of water. 

Reculver is another vanished town. As 
every visitor to the Thames-mouth watering- 
place of Herne Bay knows, the two spires of 
a dismantled church on the edge of the cliff 
which forms the southern boundary of the 
estuary of the Thames are called The 
Reculvers, and these mark the site, or what 
remains of it, of the ancient submerged 
town of Reculver. Reculver was an im- 
portant place in Roman times, and a still 
more important place in Saxon times. 
Coins of all the Roman emperors have been 
found in the sand here, and there is no doubt 
that it was а very important place in these 
early days. lt was not until the end of 
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the eighteenth century that the Castle of 
Reculver was swallowed by the sea. and the 
church and churchyard lasted well into the 
nineteenth century. 

The present-day Folkestone is not the old- 
time Folkestone. The old church, which is 
an object of so much interest to visitors, and 
which now, as is well known, stands within 
a few yards of the edge of the cliff. used to 
be far inland, and the old town of Folkostone 
was built fully half a mile beyond the end 
of what is now Folkestone pier. But the 
town on the south coast which has most 
completely disappeared. and of which not 
а single remnant remains, is Winchelsea. 
Certainly there is a pretty little town of 
Winchelsea to-day a few miles east of 
Hastings. but it is situated three miles 
from the coast and was originally simply 
a place of refuge for the drowned - out 
inhabitants of the original town, who evi- 
dently thought they would put several 
miles of solid land between them and the 
ocean which had done them so much injury. 

In the davs of the Plantagenets, Win- 
chelsea was опе of the Cinque Ports, a place 
of great trade, population, and importance, 
but in 1236 the first inroads of the sea 
occurred. About 1250 another great storm 
took place, when 300 houses and several 
churches were submerged. As the in- 
habitants of this old port had been much 
given to piracy, this catastrophe was 
generally looked upon by the law-abiding 
inhabitants of these realms as a good case 
of providential intervention and of just 
retribution upon evil-doers. However, 
neither the inhabitants nor the sea amended 
their ways, and in 1287 the catastrophe took 
place which practically demolished the town 
and forced all the inhabitants to fly for their 
lives. It was one of the most sudden and 
complete inroads of the sea within historic 
times and completely washed the town off 
the map. Its streets, churches, shops, and 
houses to-day lie deep beneath the waters of 
the English Channel, and not a single brick 
or stone is left to mark the place where old 
Winchelsea stood. 

The guide-books will tell you that 
Brighton was originally Brighthelmstone. 
But that is only a guess at the truth, for 
the latter town has long been under water, 
and the county borough of Brighton does 
not contain a single fragment of it, for 
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Brighthelmstone was built upon an entirely 
different site, a full mile south of the 
present watering-place, and therefore a 
great deal farther out to sea than moet 
bathers would venture. Even in the seven- 
teenth century Brighthelmstone was quite 
a large town for those days, having five or 
хіх thousand inhabitants, several churches, 
and а fort—in common with most of the 
southern seaports, But early in the cight- 
eenth century the sea began to take toll of 
the town, and it їн recorded that within 
forty years 130 houses were swallowed up 
and the population diminished by a third. 
Once begun, the demolition went on rapidly, 
and by the middle of the eighteenth century 
the town was wholly swallowed up, its site 
being only marked by old walls projecting 
above the sands on the beach. Needless 
to вау, these have long disappeared, and 
Brighton is the modern representative of the 
old fishing village. 

The present town of Shoreham, in Susser, 
has had the grace to use the prefix New,” 
showing that it is not the original town 
bearing that name, as indeed it is not, for the 
ancient seaport of Shoreham was in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries one of 
the principal ports of the kingdom. It was 
here that King John landed from Normandy 
in 1199 when Richard the Lion-hearted was 
killed in France and John made haste to 
claim the throne. It furnished for three 
centuries as many vessels to the Royal Navy 
as Plymouth, and more than Newcastle, 
Bristol, or London. Indeed, ita contribu- 
tion of battleships amounted to twenty-six. 
Old Shoreham church still remains, being 
saved by the fact that it was originally built 
far from tho sea. 

These are but & few of the towns which 
have been swallowed up by the insatiable 
sea within historic times. Many, many 
villages and small hamlets have also dis- 
appeared, and if the same rate of denudation 
takes place during the next thousand years 
as has taken place during the last thousand, 
some of our biggest seaports and watering- 
places will be only names to the inhabitants 
of these islands in the year 2910, and the 
people of that day will probably point far 
out to sea as the place where Blackpool 
Tower used to stand, and for the site of the 
Spa at Scarborough or the pavilion at 
Brighton. 
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Some BRITISH FINCHES. 


1 our native birds the family of 
finches (Fringill id) occupies a dis- 
tinguished place. With few exceptions its 
members are gaily dressed, and most of them 
have а certain amount of musical talent. 

The male birds, as a rule, are much the 
brighter in colour, their partners being 
arrayed in quiet tints. As nest-makers 
some of them are perfect, to wit, the gold- 
finch and chaffinch. What could be more 
wonderful in bird architecture than these ? 
Well might the poet Hurdis exclaim : 


* Mark it well, within, without ; 
No tool had he that wrought, no knife to cut. 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, 
No glue to join; his little beak was all, 
And yet how neatly finished. What nice hand, 
With every implement and means of art, 
And twenty years' experience to boot, 
Could make me such another 7” 


(See Coloured Plate.) 
By A. F. LYDON. 


1. THE LESSER REDPOLL (Cannabina 
rufescens). — The pretty little Redpoll is 
found in most parts of Britain; it is the 
smallest of the British finches, its length 
being a little over four inches. It is а brown- 
spotted bird with shades of pink on its breast, 
crown, and lower part of the back, the 
carmine tint especially on the crown being 
much brighter in the spring. 

The female is like her partner, but without 
the red on breast and back, and not so bright 
a crown. Its note is a frequent twitter, but 
in the spring the male has a rather loud song. 
The nest is compact, cup-shaped, made of 
moss and grass, lined with hair, thistle- 
down, and feathers, and ita four or five eggs 
аге pale blue, spotted with reddish-brown. 

2. THE Meaty REDPOLL (Cannabina 
linaria).—The Mealy Redpoll is nearly an 
inch longer than the lesser variety, and is 


lighter, more mealy, in colour. It visits the 
North of Britain in winter, arriving sometimes 
in considerable numbers, and spreading in 
diminishing numbers as far south as Durham. 
Its nesting home is in Northern Europe 
and Niberia. The eggs are five or six in 
number and much like those of the linnet. 
3. THE TREE SPARROW (Passer montanus). 
—The Tree Sparrow bears some resemblance 
to the common House Sparrow, but is smaller, 
and its pretty chocolate crown distinguishes 
it at once from our familiar town acquaint- 
ance. The Tree, or Mountain Sparrow, as it 
is likewise named, is the country cousin of 
our common acquaintance; it is not very 
common, and is very unequally distributed 
in Britain. The sexes are alike in colour, 
and the call note of the male, though harsh. 
is yet more refined than that of his town 
cousin, and, better still, he has a sweet but 
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OUR BRITISH FINCHES. 


DRAWN FOR THE '"BOY'S OWN PAPER. BY A. Е. LYDON. 


1. Lesser Redpoll. 3. Trce Sparrow. 5. Haw‘inch. 7. OÜOrambiing. 7 3 WY Goldach. 
2. Mealy Redpoll. 4. Bullfinch. 6. Greenfinch. 8. Chaffinch. | 12. Einnet. 
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modest song. The nest is rather а slovenly 
Structure, built of dry grass and feathers, and 
is placed in old sheds, decayed trees, or in 
thatched roofs. Its four or five eggs are 
greyish-white freckled all over with dark 
brown. 

4. THE BULLFINCH (Pyrrhula europaa).— 
Amongst all our native finches, the Bulltinch 
has & distinct individuality. Its handsome 
dress, its ** bully " formed head, and its 
monotonous plaintive whistle make it dis- 
tinct wherever it is seen or heard. It loves 
the sylvan woodland, whence it sallies 
forth on foraging expeditions, especially in 
the spring, when the gardens are gay with 
oudding fruit blossoms, for which, or the 
grubs they shelter, it has & great liking. 
They are generally seen in pairs, or small 
perties, flitting along the hedgerow skirting 
their woodland home, and seldom mixing 
with other birds. They are very shy, and in 
«confinement are of a loving disposition. The 
nest is cup-shaped, made of fine twigs and 
rootlets, lined with hair, with & projecting 
-circlet on the outside of twigs, which give it 
& special character. Its four or five eggs are 
laid in April; they are & pale greenish-blue 
with distinct spots of purplish-grey and 
brown. 

5. THE HawriNcH (Coccothraustes cocco- 
4hraustes).— This, the largest of the British 
finches, is a shy bird and not easily seen; 
once rare, it is steadily increasing in numbers, 
and in some parts—Kent, Essex, and Surrey 
especially—it is comparatively common. 

Its nest is built in May, of twigs and lichen, 
and lined with hair and rootlets. Its five 
Or six eggs are pale olive-green, spotted and 
streaked with dark olive-brown. 

6. THE GREENFINCH (Ligurinus chloris).— 
The Greenfinch, or Green Linnet as it is 
sometimes called, is one of our commonest 
and best-known finches. 

It loves the cultivated woodland tracts, and 
the loud long-drawn note twe - e-e of the 
male, perched on the topmost branch of a tall 
tree, is unmistakable when once heard. 
The male, in his green garb, enlivened by 
bright strips of yellow, if not very brilliant, 
is still soft and pleasing to look upon, whilst 
his partner is very dingy and dull The 
nest is rather loosely constructed of moss, 
twigs, and rootlets, and a few feathers, with a 
lining of hair. It is placed in low bushes, 
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hedges, or shrubs. The four or five eggs 
are pale greenish-white, blotched and spotted 
with purple, brown, and grey. 

7. THE BrRaAMBLING (Fringilla monti- 
fringilla).—This is another of our winter 
visitors, seeking hospitality and food here 
when the severe weather in Scandinavia 
locks up all supplies. The more severe the 
winter, the more numerous the flocks that 
spread over our islands, seeking chiefly the 
beech woods and feeding upon the mast." 
It is à beautiful bird, especially in spring, 
with its blue-black head and orange breast. 
In the winter it is not nearly so gay, the 
edges of its feathers being tipped with white, 
which give a hoary look about the head and 
back. Its nest and eggs bear a resemblance 
to those of the chaffinch. 

8. THE CHAFFINCH (Fringilla calebs).— 
The Chaffinch is one of the most beautiful of 
our common birds, its lively pink pink 
being a familiar note in all parts of our 
islands, more especially so in sylvan or 
cultivated districts. 

Its song when in captivity is rather loud, 
and not very sweet or varied, but heard from 
the branch of a tall tree it has a homely and 
lively effect, very pleasant to the ear. As 
with most birds in the nesting season, the 
male Chaffinch is most brilliant in his varied 
colouring, and & charming object to look 
upon, whilst his mate is not nearly so bright 
in colour. The nest is beautifully compact, 
made of moss, wool, lichens, and a few twigs, 
and lined with hair and feathers. It is 
generally placed in the fork of & tree branch, 
and resembles much the bark against which 
it is built. The five or six eggs vary much, 
but are generally of a greenish-blue clouded 
with reddish and spotted with purplish- 
brown. 

9. THE Siskin (Chrysomitris spinus).— 
The Siskin nests in the pine woods in the 
northern parts of our islands, but comes 
south when the winter is upon us. It is a 
bright and lively little bird both in appear- 
ance and disposition, and in little flocks 
busily feeding on the seeds of the alders, the 
birds may be approached quite near and 
their lively antics witnessed, so intent are 
they on their busy work. 

The nest is a beautiful little cup, much 
like that of the goldtinch, though not quite 
so trim. The eggs likewise are similar to 
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those of the Goldfinch, though slightly 
smaller. 

10. THe Twrrx (Cannabina flavirostris).— 
The Twite, or Mountain Linnet, is a modest 
brown little bird, unless in the nesting season, 
when the male has a shade of pink on the 
lower part of its back. It has likewise a 
short yellow beak, for which it is called in 
Scotland the Yellow-neb Lintie. It lovesthe 
moors and mountains of the North, and is 
not much in evidence in the southern parta 
of our islands. It nests most frequently 
amongst the heather, but occasionally in 
bushes or amongst tufta of grass on the sea- 
shore. The eggs, five or six in number, are 
much like those of the Linnet, but smaller. 

11. THE GOLDFINCH (Carduelis carduelis). 
— Once very common in the British Islands, 
the Goldfinch, from various causes, has 
decreased in numbers. 

It is much sought after by bird-catchers, as 
its gay features and sprightly winning ways 
make it a favourite cage-bird. It is, in its 
diminished numbers, still found in various 
parts of our islands, and in the autumn the 
year’s families resort to the uncultivated dis- 
tricts to feed on the thistles and other plants 
then in seed. The nest, like that of the 
chaffinch, is a model of neatness, and is 
generally assimilated to the lichen or bark of 
the branch upon which it is built. Its four 
or five eggs are greenish-white, streaked and 
spotted with purplish-brown. 

12. THE LINNET (Cannabina cannabina). 
—The Linnet has a varied assortment of 
names. It із called the brown, the grey, and 
the red linnet. In the autumn it is a grey 
or brown spotted bird, the male and female 
being much alike; but in the spring the male 
bird has а crimson crest or crown, and his 
breast is suffused with pink, much like the 
colour on а ripe peach, whilst his back is 
а rich chestnut. So great is the change that 
the red linnet seems quite another bird. 

It is common all over our islands, and vast 
numbers come from abroad in the autumn 
to swell the ranks of our native stock. The 
linnet is a favourite cage pet, and its sweet 
song, joined to other notes which it is apt in 
learning, makes its presence welcome in many 
a humble home. Its cup-shaped nest is often 
placed in a furze bush, and its eggs, from four 
to six in number, are pale bluish, with spots 


and streaks of purple-brown. 
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DRAKE’S VOYAGE AROUND THE WORLD. 


uk circumnavigation of the globe by Sir 
Francis Drake may be considered as 

one of the boldest undertakings which the 

naval history of England has to reccrd. 

Towards the close of 1577 a small fleet of 
five vessels was equipped at Plymouth, sailing 
from there on November 15. The real object 
of the expedition, which waa the harassing of 
the Spanish possessions and trade in the new 
world, was not disclosed until the fleet 
reached the coast of South America. 

During the voyage many Spanish vessels 
were captured, and the coast was explored. 
Small islands were discovered, and violent 
storms encountered. To this tempestuous 
weather, however, Drake owed the chief 
geographical discovery of his voyage. His 
vessel was driven to the very southern ex- 
tremity of the American Continent, and thus 
Drake was the first to discover Cape Horn. 
He now continued his course northwards, 
sailing slowly along the coast, plundering the 
Spaniards and trafficking with the Indians. 


Here the cold was so intolerable that the 
course was changed, and the ships, running 
southward, discovered a bay on the coast of 
California, where they anchored on June 17. 
Drake took formal possession in the name of 
the Queen of England, and gave the region 
the name of New Albion. 

Then Drake sailed again and steered 
towards the rich islands of the eastern 
archipelago. 

The Moluccas were in sight on November 3, 
and on the 5th he anchored off Ternate. 
Thereupon three large barges, with the 
viceroy and several of the principal nobility, 
came out to conduct the vessel safe into 
harbour. The king likewise, having been 
presented with a velvet cloak in sign of 
amity, afterwards came in great state, and 
was received with a discharge of cannon as 
he approached. This prince had guards 
who understood the use of tire-arms, though 
javelins and bows and arrows were their 
principal weapons. Не is described as a 


person of majestic mien and graceful aspect. 
He withdrew when the ship came to an 
anchor, having given his subjects leave to 
traffic with the strangers, and promised to 
return within the space of two days. 

Drake having sent some gentlemen on 
shore, they were conducted to the castle. and, 
being introduced at Court, found there near a 
thousand people ; on cach side of the out ward 
gate there waited old interpreters of other 
countries. 

When his majesty appeared on this occa- 
sion, he was dressed in cloth of gold, and had 
his hair woven in golden ringlets ; he had 
diamond rings on his fingers and a gold 
chain round his neck. Near his chair there 
was a page with a fan set with sapphires, and 
he sat under a rich canopy, where he re- 
ceived the English in great state, and with 
marks of honour and respect. 

Drake appears to have gained by his 
conduct, golden opinions from all he had to 
deal with here, Having furnished his ship 
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A Memorable Event in England’s History. 


Sir Francis Drake receives the King of Ternate. 


(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper” by M. FITZGERALD. ) 


The 


with provisions and procured a large supply 
7 of cloves, on November 9 Drake weighed 
| anchor and sailed from the capital of the 
Moluccas, and on the llth anchored at a 
small island near the eastern part of Celebes, 
where he repaired his ship. 

The navigation of the seas between India 
and Australia requires great caution, owing 
to the number of small islands with which 
they are dotted, and the shoals and reefs 
which lie hidden beneath the water. It is 


not surprising, therefore, that on the night 
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of January 9, 1580, whilst running under all 
sail set, and the wind blowing moderately 
fresh, the Golden Hind all at once struck on 
a rocky shoal and stuck fast. Guns and 
water casks were cast overboard in order to 
lighten the ship, but without effect. But 
the wind changed, and the ship was heaved off 
the rock, having sustained very little damage. 

Drake now sailed very cautiously to 
Baratene, where he refitted, proceeding 
thence to Java. The time was here passed 
in feasting and friendly intercourse with the 


Author of ** A Strange Christmas Day," ne Ruby-eyed God," etc. 
(Photographs by E. P. O.) 


е fe gro 7м P wWiFTER 
than the Dover-Calais crossing of the 
Channel is the passage we will take by the 
good ship Imagination. 

" Come along, n fellows ! 


All aboard. 
No mal-de-mer will trouble you." 

Arriving in France we will still travel at a 
great speed. The good aeroplane (we trust 
ships of the air are good even as ships of 
the sea) Fancy's Wings bears us past Paris, 
Dijon, and Pontarlier to Vallorbe, where we 
cross the French frontier to find ourselves 
in Switzerland. Оп Fancy's Wings no Cus- 
toms officials worry us, and we flash onward 
over Lausanne and the sail-dotted Lake of 


Geneva, then steer up the snow-clad valley 
of the Rhone till we reach our destination 
—Sierre. 

Having dismissed the Fancy’s Wings, I 
will now inform you that we have to climb 
up, UP, UP, for nearly six thousand feet. 
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native chiefs, also in obtaining the supplies 
required for the continuance of the voyage. 

The crews were now clamorous for return- 
ing to England, and orders were given to 
steer for the Cape of Good Hope, which they 
passed without stopping, and on July 22 the 
expedition was at Sierra Leone, where 
two days were spent. Thence they steered 
homeward, and on November 3 anchored in 
Plymouth Harbour, having completed the 
first circumnavigation of the globe ever 
performed by Englishmen. 


Here come our sleighs, all a-jingling with 
many bells. Tuck yourselves in, pack 
yourselves tightly, envelope yourselves in 
these great hairy rugs, and rest your feet on 
the hot-water tins to prevent frost-bite. 

“ Surely," you say, there is no need for 
all these rugs, no possibility of frost-bitten 
toes; there is nothing but slush on the ground 
and " 

Wait, disappointed one, wait. There will 
be enough snow and to spare before we reach 
our destination, for 3 Р.М. is none too early 
to reach Sierre if we wish to dine at Vermala 
at 7. 

Up we go, our sleighs describing many 
S-like curves, and leaving in their rear a 
track like the coils of some gigantic serpent. 
We are rising, and as we rise the mountains 
on the opposite side of the valley seem to 
grow at a stupendous pace: distance and 
t ee uia make a very great difference. 

n one long, fairy-like panorama lie the Alps 
from the Simplon to Mont Blanc. 

Beautiful as it all is, however, we must not 
delay ; ahead lie many more coils of the 
serpent-like road to unravel At certain 
angles in our upward journey we come on 
quaint little villages, we pass crude roadside 
shrines, and, most exciting of all, we meet 
downcoming sleighs at narrow parts of the 
track. However, by a process whereby one 
sleigh half hangs over a precipice and the 
other, all a-tilt, clings crab-like to the inner 
side of the road, a passage is effected without 
accident. It is marvellous, under such 
circumstances, that a sleigh does not slay. 
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The Station at the Simplon Railway. 


Hush! Don't get rusty and out of temper. 
I know full well that I might have chartered 
the aeroplane to set us down at the very 
door of the hotel, but I would not have you 
fellows miss this ascent of six thousand feet, 
not for worlds ! 


Yes, you may get out and walk, certainly, 
for now that the sun has sunk behind the 
distant peaks of Mont Blanc the air is 
chill indeed. Cold—freezing ! The thermo- 
meter registers many degrees of frost. 
There is no slush now, no semblance of 
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thawing; there are several feet of hard- 
trodden, ice-like snow beneath our sleigh, 
and deep drifts on either side of us as we 
cross the snowfield. Тһе pine forests are 
reached, and getting somewhat numb with 
cold we pass onward and upward, half. 
dreaming. Are we going into utter desola- 
tion to die of cold on a mountain top? No. 
heres our hotel. At last! We started 
upward at 3 р.м., and now it is 6.30. 

Desolation—cold ? Neither; every luxury 
of a well-conducted hotel is at our service, 
and every room and passage is cosy with 
heat-radiators. 


Perhaps already you have tasted of the 
delights of tobogganing—or lugeing as the 
up-to-date sportsman terms it—but tobog- 
ganing in England and lugeing in Switzer- 
land are two different things—as different as 
are the slopes of Hampstead Heath from the 
flanks of the Matterhorn. 

We will take single luges, so that, should 
disaster attend our descent, we can blame 
no one but ourselves; that is, unless some 
old slowcoach of a lugeist bars our down- 
ward course, or some reckless rider loses 
control of his luge and descends on us like 
an avalanche. We ourselves, of course, are 
neither slowcoaches nor reckless riders. 

We seat ourselves well back on our luge, 
legs raised, but with nailed boots ready for 


instant action as brakes, hands resting firmly 


on the extremities of the seat behind us. 


The Alps across the Valley (notably the Weisshorn, the Rothorn, and Bella Tola) 
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Slowly we gather momentum, for we have 
started on the gentle slope at the hotel door. 
We go faster — faster — faster — down the 
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specially prepared for our use by the hotel 
proprietor. 

Whrrrrr! Ffplump! We have whizzed 
over a jump,“ and, flying out several feet 
in the air, we grip the track again with a 
shock that would fling us off unless we 
hugged the luge beneath us. Not for a 
second do we stay our mad career as we 
plunge downward through the whistling air, 
threatening every moment to collide with 
the snow-walls bordering the precipitous run. 

Attention! Avancez!! Achtung !!!” 
cries the stranger lugeist in our rear, 
evidently not sure of our nationality. But, 
alas for him! his speed exceeds his skill. 
and his luge bores à hole into the Run's wall 
of snow, while he himself carries on excava- 
tions with his head. 

Even as we glance back to catch a glimpse 
of the accident we ourselves narrowly escape 
a like disaster. The luge's left runner 
crunches ominously against the side, and 
only by flinging our weight well over to the 
right, and using our right foot as a pivot, are 
we able to swing back into the centre of the 
run and continue our hurricane-like descent. 

With a yell of triumph we safely reach the 
end of the run, our nerves all tingling with the 
exhilarating motion. We proceed to walk 
across a stretch of ski-ing field, for our object 


The Run. 
(Note Lugeist approaching from high up on the Run.) 


road. We guide our luge to the right, 
leaving the road and rushing between high 
banks of snow down the toboggan run 
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Lugeing Down. 


is to visit the village of Montana, some two 
miles farther down the mountain slopes. We 
are on the road once more. Away we go! 

We whizz alarmingly near an upcoming 
sleigh, scare an old lady almost out of her 
wits, and stop suddenly, our legs buried in 
a snowdrift at a rectangular turn of the road. 

Soon we reach the commencement of that 
famous road track down into the village of 
Montana. It is narrow, often not more than 
six feet across, and it curves and twists its 
downward way through the pine forest in an 
extraordinary manner, often as steep as the 
roof of a house, and often so hard that the 
nails of our boots fail to grip the ground. 

For a distance of almost two miles we 
continue our downward flight. We have to 
think quickly and act instantaneously as 
we take the curves. With one last yell of 
triumph we pass beneath a primitive aque- 
duct, and find ourselves in the midst of an 
old- world village—that of Montana. Of the 
laborious climb upward it is not so entrancing 
to write. То luge down is Capital, to lug up 
is Labour. 

Skating is to be had on the well-kept ice 
rink alongside the hotel, and is conveniently 
near to be used to pass away any odd half- 
hours. Get all the practice you can, and 
then, perchance, уби may get selected for 
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the bandy (ice hockey) match between the 
hotel here and the one at Montana. 
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and definite object radically 


different. 


Your skis (pronounced shees) are simply 
long, narrow, smooth pieces of wood with 
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Telemarking or Turning on Skis. 


Hurrah! Our names are posted amongst 
the six doughty warriors of ‘ the Forest ” 
who are to bandy (not words only) with ` the 
Palace.” 

The match is played on our opponents’ 
rink at Montana. The posts are placed 
about seven feet apart, while the distance 
from goal to goal is about eighty yards. 
The * bung" is in position; the referee's 
whistle blows ; the game starts at a furious 
pace. The “ bung," a circular piece of 
solid rubber about two inches across, goes 
careering now towards the Palace goal, anon 
towards the Forest goal. 

Well played, indeed, sir!" as our 
goalkeeper places his stick lengthways on 
the ice, thus stopping a hot shot. 

Our left wing has the bung. With a 
brillant swerve he pilots it past three 
opponents, but а back swoops down on him 
like a hawk on its prey. Pass to your right. 
Oh. good! Take it in! Shoot! 

Hurrah! A goal for the Forest. 

Another exciting bout of play. Pass, you 
duffer! Ah! I knew you would let that 
man through. Their forwards have got the 
bung. They score—no—yes. A goal apiece. 

Now then, buck up, Forest! That's 
better: fine bit of combined play. Take 
it along. You'll score—you'll score. Ah! 
the whistle. Half-time ! 

The contest re-starts, both sides striving 
strenuously to score. The play is very even: 
very little to choose between the teams. 

Now then, all together, Forest, one last 
combined effort. We are wearing them 
down. See! now's your opportunity. Pass 
—and again! Now, take it along. No one 
tostop you. Shoot! Goal! 

Two to one in favour of Forest. 

Be careful. Don't let the Palace equalise. 
Hullo, the referee has his watch in his hand. 
So intent have we been on the game that we 
have not realised how swift has been the 
passage of time. 

Whistle! Forest has beaten Palace by 
two goals to one. 


So you wish to try ski-ing, do you? 
Remember that when your skis are strapped 
on, your feet will be lengthened some eight 
feet each—-sixteen feet in all; doubtless you 
will feel as if you did indeed possess sixteen 
feet, and each foot possessed of a distinct 


the front curving slightly upward, some- 
thing like a gigantic toothpick. 

You will need to clad yourself carefully 
for ski-ing. Snow-helmet, sweater, woollen 
gauntlets, tightly wound put- 
ties, stout boots—all will be 
needed to prevent the snow 
penetrating : for at least in 
your first lesson on skis you 
will spend much time wallow- 
ing in snow апа struggling 
frantically to rise from your 
unique positions. 

Now, then, put all vour weight 
on your left foot, and let the 
heel of vour right boot be level 
with the toe of your left. Now 
gently push off with your stick 
and you will gracefully glide 
down this snow slope—perhaps 
not, the first time! Yes, I'm 
coming to, help you to regain 
your feet. Careful; don’t 
struggle and make me see the 
point of your ski in my eye, 
thus obscuring sky and all and 
making me helpless to assist 
you. Lean on your stick, sit 
yourself on the ends of your 
skis—now, up! Try again, 
lean well forward, and—good 
gracious ! You're not a contor- 
tionist. 

We will take for granted that 
we have passed the snow- 
wallowing stage, and we will 
set out on a short ski-ing ex- 
pedition—Pepinet under Mont 
Bonvin our destination. Аз 
oar course trends steadily up- 
ward for several miles, fur 
ski-skins will be useful for 
attaching to the under-surface 
of our skis, thus preventing 
our slipping backward at steep 
points in our climb. If we 
have no ski-skins, we shall 
have much “ crabbing " to do 
by which is meant a mode of 
progression by which ski-ists 
proceed crab-like in parallel 


steps taken sideways up steep snow inclines. 
Yes, I believe you are correct, the French- 


é 


man uses the term 


° escalier "—staircase— 


which 1s perhaps more descriptive than the 
British term. 


3 we proceed through the pine 
forest, welcoming every open space free of 


obstacle. Wonderful peeps do we get of 
the Lammerhorn that frowns down on the 
Gemmi Pass. 

An open space, and then—oh, joy !—a 
swoop down into a deep gully. But the 
swoop down entails more circuiting and 
crabbing ere we are upon the ridge that 
inclines upward to Pepinet. Aftertwo hours’ 
stiff work we at last reach the spring and 
the little huts, where we cry halt, and 
proceed to investigate the parcels of lunch 
we have been carrving on our shoulders. 

After rest and refreshment, we prepare for 
the splendid run down into the valley. 
Though the run will take us some distance 
lower than we wish, yet by taking it we 
avoid the trees. Off! The snow comes 
sizzling up before the upturned curve of our 
skis, and we go faster—faster—we fly. Yes, 
we are sure the sensation of flying could not 
excel this smooth progress through the air. 
Tears are running down our cheeks, caused 
by the whip of cold air on wide-open eyes. 
With a swoop we shoot out into the air, from 
off an overhanging mound of snow; then 
witha slight jar we touch snow again,—a rock- 
ing—a swaying—and on we go at a mad pace. 

What !—we've arrived? Yes! what has 
taken some two hours to ascend has taken 
scarcely twenty minutes to descend. 
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The Gemmi. 


With a yet more marvcllous swoop we 
return on Fancy’s Wings, and the good ship 
Imagination deposits us—HERE. 
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THE GAME or LACROSSE, AND ITS LEADING REPRESENTATIVES. 


quem game of lacrosse, which has its home 
in Canada, has of late years made 
considerable strides in this country, the 
number of clubs engaging in the sport 


Mr. C. H. Scott (Stockport). 


Learnt the game at The Leys School, Cambridge, 
for which he played from 1899-1901. Chosen for the 
South v. England 1900. Played with the Duke of 

11's England twelve seven years ago. Represented 
the United Kingdom against Canada in October last 


Mr. N. H. P. Whitley (South Manchester). 


First played the game at Manchester Grammar 
School. Captained the Cambridge side of 1903-4. In 
1903 he toured the United States and Canada with the 
Oxford and Cambridge team. 


Mr. Gerald Mason (Stockport). 


Joined Stockport in 1891. Chosen for Cheshire, the 
North, and England 1899. Played against Toronto 
1902, the Capitols 1906, and Canada 1908. 


having sensibly increased during the past 
few years. The visits of the Capitols in 1907 
and the Canadian team which came over 
for the Olympic winter games have done 
much to popularise the sport, and it was a 


By R. C. REED. 


pleasing tribute that one of these Canadians 
paid to the advance England is making in 
skill in playing the game when he declared 
that On our next visit we shall probably 
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Mr. Wilfrid Johnson (Hampstead). 


First played with the Hampstead Club. Captained 
the Oxford side and represented United Kingdom v. 
Canada in Olympic Games. 


Mr. H. W. Ramsey (Woodford). 


Started playing the game in 1892 for the Clapton 
club, then joined Woodford, in whose team he has 
figured since 1894, acting as captain 1900-7. Chosen 
for the South 1899 and every year since. Captained 
the English team in 1903 and in all representative 
games thereafter. 


Mr. E. O. Dutton (Albert Park and Didsbury). 


Commenced playing the game at school, and since 
those days has rendered useful service to the club to 
which he now belongs. Kepresented United King- 
dom v. Canada in 1908. 


have to look forward to defeat; at any rate 
we shall be harder pressed for victory." 

The present season will probably be the 
keenest and most interesting that lacrosse 
devotees have ever known in England. 


The balance of merit is now more evenly 
divided as between the respective clubs, 
and if superiority must still be conceded 
to the northern players this is not likely 


Mr. G. P. Alexander (Eccles). 


Took up the game in 1902, playing with the A team 
of the Eccles club. Was promoted to the first twelve 
in 1904, in which he has played since. Has played 
many times for Lancashire, the North, and England 
in representative matches since 1906, 


Mr. G. B. Leigh (South Manchester). 


Joined this club in 1897 and immediately forced his 
way into the first team. Has played for Lancashire, 
the North, and England. Was a member of the Duke 
of Argyll's side against Ше Capitols last year. 


Mr. E. P. Jones (Kent). 


Learnt his lacrosse at The Leys, Cambridge. 
figured in the Kent county team since 1898 and in the 


He has 


English side in 1901-4 and 1907. Represented the 
United Kingdom against Canada last year. 


to be so marked as in the past has been the 
case. 

[We have illustrated the game at various 
times in back volumes of the B. O. P., but 
we gladly return to it again at this season.] 
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MODEL YACHTING RECOLLECTIONS. 
By GEORGE PONTIN, Hon. Secretary Southampton Model Yacht Club. 


ODEL 


YACHT sailing seems to have always had a 
great attraction for me. 

My earliest recollection is of a bulky piece 
of wood, shaped to represent what I thought 
a yacht should be like. This was heavily 
sparred and rigged with shrouds and foot- 
ropes, and a couple of brass anchors and 
cable were included also in the hamper on 
deck. She was well equipped as far as 
accommodation went, several skylights 
showing above deck suggesting cosy cabins 
b3low. s 

I think she was а sort of fore and aft 
schooner, but a line of ports, with guns on 
deck, seemed to be against her character as 
a peaceful racing yacht. I had seen but 
fow yachts at that time, so my ideas of a 
model were apt to be somewhat original. 
Though I find the average boy turns out 
similar craft nowadays, as I did then, and 
lcts them loose on the ponds frequented 
by the up-to-date racing models, causing 
trouble all round. 

However, it must have been a proud day 
when my first model wes completed, and 
without loss of time she was wheeled through 
the town in & small wheelbarrow to the 
shore. 

The sea was about two miles off, and the 
wheel of the barrow threatened to come 
ofi every minute under the unusual cargo. 
It. however, hung on bravely until the 
harbour came into view. А small crowd of 
school chums formed a sort of body-guard, 
and their number increased as we got along. 
They all gave free advice as to how the 
Decoy should be sailed, and generally all 
talked at once; but seeing that not one of us 
know anything about model sailing, it must 
have been bewildering information. 

Once the overhanging bowsprit got foul 
of a lamp-post, and after that the procession 
szemed less stately, but we all agreed that 
we had no doubt she would sail quite as well 
without it. 

The shore was reached at last, but, alas ! 
the tide was out, and a long way, too, and 
nothing was left but mud and a few pools of 
water. This was rather disappointing to us, 
particularly as such a large company of 
onlookers had assembled to see the launch. 
An old salt informed us that there would be 
plenty of water at two o’clock the next 
morning, but this did not console us, and we 
looked about for the largest pool we could 
find. 

One seemed quite a small lake, and this 
had to suffice, so the Decoy was lifted from 
her carriage and placed in the pool. Another 
disappointment now faced us: it was more 
mud than water, and the keel rested on the 
bottom. There was not even a breath of 
wind to sce how the sails would work. 


This was too tarhe for us, so, attaching a 
long line on her bow and another on her 
stern, we hauled her furiously across the 
mud, while some of our comrades took the 
return trip and brought her back stern first. 

This was the boat’s only trial, for I gave 
her away soon after, and it was many years 
before I thought of attempting another. 
I expect had the tide been up the result 
would have been more disastrous, as it is 
quite probable that she would have heeled 
flat over, as I fancy I had omitted to fit her 
with а lead kecl ! 

One later attempt, I remember, which 
would not sail to please me, met with а 
glorious end on one memorable “fifth.” 
We filled her hull to the hatches with fire- 
works and gunpowder ; then, after treating 
the deck to а dose of paraffin, we attached 
the fire. 

This was on а calm summer's evening on 
the open bay, and the result well repaid us 
for our trouble. 

Some time after my brother and I met 
a young yachtsman who had a fine little 
model, and this was sufficient to start us on 
to build one also. It was not long before we 
all had а boat each, and many a sail we had 
with our three boats on the open bay. 

It then occurred to us that & model yacht 
club could be started, as there were several 
fine models about the town. The idea soon 
caught on, and the task was dily accom- 
plished, many yachtsmen and pilota joining 
in, and in our first season we had many 
valuable prizes to sail for. 

The following year saw the club in а 
flourishing condition, with a fleet of fifty 
models. 1п this club I met with many 
amusing experiences. 

I was sailing with an old enthusiast on & 
rather windy day апа a very choppy sea, 
апа following up the race in а dinghy. 

He was chasing his model in a flatty," 
a sort of flat-bottomed punt with little 
freeboard. 

The model had evidently given the old 
man a chase, and he was nearing the goal 
with a slight chance of winning; conse- 
quently his excitement was great, as he 
invariably came in last. 

Presently, however, as his model sailed to- 
wards me, I saw the flatty fill, and gradually 
she sank, taking the old man down with her. 
1 at once pulled to his rescue ; though, being 
close in shore, he was in no danger of drown- 
ing. He was, however, quite indifferent to 
his own fate, the model being uppermost in 
his thoughts, even as he was clinging to the 
flatty, now full of water, his head only being 
above the surface. Look sharp! " shouted 
he. “Наш in her mainshect. She'll do it 
yet. Hooray!” 

Very small boys always scem to take a 
great interest in model sailing, and their 
ambition is generally to possess one of the 
types displayed in the toyshops—that with 
the largest number of sails being voted the 
best boat. 


Often I have been accosted by a dozen 


urchins, as I approached the clubhouse, to 
know if I was Goin' swimmin' boats, 
mister ? and if they were satisfied that the 
model was to be sailed, they would follow in 
а body to see the proceedings, and express 
their approval in crescendo by various 
expressions, such as ‘‘ Ge-e-e, don’t she cut? 

Their delight is great when a collision 
occurs—indeed, they seem to think this & 
part of the game. 

The electric motor-boats on our lakes 
form the height of joy to the juvenile mind, 
and I have seen quite а hundred boys and 


others following close on the heels of the 
much worried ''engineer " to see how the 
thing worked. 

One, which displayed coloured sidclights 
and played We won't go home till morn- 
ing" on а musical box, fitted inside, was 
unanimously voted the winner. 

Our sailing models, many of which had 
hatches оп deck, were said by the boys to 
contain electrical works " below, and one 
which had a mast step casing showing above 
neck was said to have a funnel ! 

Some models I have sailed have been over 
6 ft. long, carrying & tremendous spread of 
canvas. In the open bay we sometimes 
made our dinghy fast by a long line to the 
stern of the model, and, setting spinnaker, we 
were towed before the wind at а good rate. 

On one occasion Challenger, an old crack 
built by my brother, got clean away from 
us, and, before we could capture her, had 
crashed into a vessel at anchor, racing being 
over then for that day. 

More fortunate was another member's 
boat, which sailed across the track of an 
outgoing mailboat in the river. 

For & time we thought the little craft had 
sailed her last race, as the liner's stem ap- 
proached her; but the skipper must have 
been & model vachtsman himself, as the 
telegraph rang and the steamer eased up, 
and the cheeky little model sailed leisurely 
across her bows, much to our relief, as we 
watched her from our dinghy. 

I have been racing models now for many 
years, and, though I have won a number of 
prizes, I have never yet managed to win a 
cup, though on two occasions, which I will 
relate, I was only just out of it. 

Once, having just joined a club, I found 
the Commodore's Cup was to be sailed for 
by the largest class boats; and as I had an 
old boat which had done good service ten 
years previously, I thought I would try my 
uck with her. 

On trying her with the club’s boats, how- 
ever, 1 found she was too slow, though she 
kept a more reliable course ; but in order to 
have a chance a new boat was necessary. 

My brother took this in hand, and built 
one to his own designs, and a smart boat she 
looked as we launched her in plenty of time 
for the Cup event. She had a fine hull, but 
1 fancied she was rather heavily built, as she 
had a lot of overhang, and had to come to 
the proper length water-line and not over it. 

It was as I had feared, she was several 
inches over length. To reduce her lead keel 
was to make her “crank” and unable to 
carry enough sail, so we reluctantly fell back 
again on the old-timer instead, which, of 
course, came in all astern.” 

The winner sailed with our new boat on 
several occasions afterwards, and we simply 
beat her anyhow. But then we were a few 
inches over our length. Had it been a time 
allowance race we should have scored a 
notable victory. 

Another attempt I made was with a model 
built of canvas, which made a very light and 
stiff boat. The only fear I had was of 
punctures from other boats, but up to the 
day of the Cup race all went well, and 1 
entered the Waljac for the event. 

I had confidence in the boat, and a fine 
breeze kept up the interest, though I had 
some fast models to sail against, but, alas! 
about twenty minutes before the start an 
outsider collided with my canvas clipper and 
rammed her on the water line. She began 
to fill, but I soon rescued her, though racing 
was impossible with a two-inch hole in her 
side. 1 laid her sadly. on the bank, and 


The 


contemplated the unfortunate state of 
afiairs, whilst the other models were taking 
their final spins before the start. 

However, I soon had an idea, and, cycling 
ы off to the nearest shop, I procured a tube of 
Veecotine, which had proved useful in many 
ways before. The race was just starting on 

my return, and there was not a moment to 

На lose if I was to be included in it. 

I soon got to work and stuck a patch of 
‘canvas over the rent, and it dried at once, 
and with the addition of a touch of enamel 

paint it was as tight as ever, and did not 

"show very much either. 

^! I took my place in the last heat, and, 

none the worse for her disaster, she scored 

`. sixteen points, the highest in the race, and 
won the heat ; and I was left to sail off with 

t% the winner of the other heat, a fast boat, 

built by a local shipwright. 

Then followed a most exciting race. 

I won a point, then my opponent, then I 

again, whilst my rival just managed to get 

the other, and we were still equal. Тһе 
wind now began to fail us, and the next 

point was to decide it. I got to within a 

U yard of the mark, when the breeze drop 
and I fell astern, and some time after, when 

it seemed as though we should never finish, 

a light puff brought in my opponent’s 
model, leaving me becalmed just off the 

marks. 

The other Cup race I sailed in, and really 

won, was some two years later. We had 

a a fine breeze on this occasion, and I had 

гає built a new boat for the event, which was 

«опе of the most exciting races I have sailed 

vii: in. 

The Sophy was an eye-opener to us all 
in her first spin across the lake, and I knew 
that she would make things lively. 

I I was in the first heat, and, as previously, 

ıl. won every point, which entitled me to sail 
in the second heat with Batross, who had 

| scored well in the other heat. The Batross 
was the present holder of the Cup, and, to 
make matters more interesting, she had only 
to win this race to keep the Cup entirely. 


.*  Iknew, however, that, if nothing occurred.“ 


the Sophy would get it, аз she was sailing 

well and the breeze kept up. 
My rival however, was one of those 
.«members who sail to win at any price, and 
it was necessary to keep a strict watch on 
x him. 
The two boats, as previously, kept fairly 
..level, but Sophy proved herself equal to the 
„оссазїоп and pressed her rival, the excite- 
ment increasing as the final tacks had to be 
„sailed, the crowd watching every move. 
Then my opponent's model was seen to be 
pushed ahead and shot into the marks, 
„whilst a shout of dismay arose from the 
crowd at this unsportsmanlike action. 
; Such conduct is happily now seldom met 
„with in model clubs, the * mug-hunter " 
generally overreaching himself, as in this 
,case—habitual unfair ue at last obtained 
his well-merited expulsion from the club. 
The Sophy is still sailing, though now an 
old boat, but is generally reckoned a tough 
Antagonist on race days. 
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OUR **B.O.P.^ DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 


Problem No. 86. 
By ALBERT S. Ноге (Harlesden). 
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White to move and win. 


ATTE eligible problem specially com- 
posed by our young friend for the 
TROR” 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 85. 
By A. S. Hole. 


Position: Black men on 1, 12, 19, 21; 
Kings on 18, 32. White men on 14, 15, 17, 
28, 30; Kings, 7, 26. White to move and 
win. 15—10, 18—9, 17—14, 9—18, 10—6, 
1—10, 7—16, 12—19, 28—24, 19—28, 26— 
23. White wins. 


The draughts editor of the ** British Deaf 
Times " was recently requested to show the 
earliest known loss in draughts, and pub- 
lished three or four games which, like the 
" Fool's Mate" in chess and the ‘ Goose 
Walk " in draughts, illustrate how the inno- 
cent player may be lured into traps even 
as early as the third move, The ** Goose 
Walk " trap, both Black and White, has 
been shown in our “ B.O.P.” draughts 
column; but the following will probably 
prove interesting and useful to the youngsters 
at the game: 

GamE No. 50, “ KELSO” OPENING.— 
10—15, 23—19, 6—10, 22—17, 11—16 (this 
move loses), 17—13, 16—23, 136, 2—9, 
27—2, and White wins with very little more 
play. 

GAME No. 51. “ DENNY ” OPENING.— 
Here is an early shot very similar in 
mechanism to the foregoing : 10—14, 23— 
19, 11—16, 26—23, 9—13, 24— 20 (the loser), 


, 


14—17, 21—14, 6—10, 20—11, 10—26, 
31—22, 8—31. Black wins brilliantly. 
GAME No. 52, BRISTOL.” — This is 


another early shot known to the Spanish 
game as early as 1650 : 11—16, 23—18, 16— 
20, 24—19, 8—11 (the loser), 10—15, 10— 
19, 18—14, 9—18, 22—8, 4—11, 27—24, 
20—27, 31—8. White wins by a beautiful 
double coup. 

The foregoing are old and well-known to 
the veriest student of draughts; and two 


of them we have shown before. But the 
subjoined game was not long ago played 
between the late R. Atwell and Alfred 


Jordan, the London champion, and is per- 
haps the shortest original game recorded 
between experts : 

GAME No. 53, EprINBURGH.'"—9—13, 
23—18, 10—15, 24—20, 6—10. 28—24, 
5—9. 21—17, 1—5, 25—21, 2—6, 24—19, 


15—24, 32—28. White (Atwell) won. 
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Apropos of the “ British Deaf Times,” 
through which we are reminded of the above 
games, we believe the game of draughts is 
much favoured by the deaf and dumb all 
over the United Kingdom. Certain of our 
best players belonged to this afflicted class. 
James Wyllie, whose games we have now 
and then shown, was stone deaf, although 
not dumb, and his great powers may be 
attributable to his immunity from dis- 
turbing influences while at play, thus 
facilitating concentration of attention. A 
well-known player amongst London experts 
was the late Harry Jacob, who was stone 
deaf and nearly dumb. He conducted, ir: 
his time, the column in the “ British Deaf 
Times.” This journal is an excellently 
conducted organ reflecting the work and 
varied activities of the many societies. 
institutes, and missions which minister to 
the spiritual, moral, intellectual, and phy- 
sical needs of the deaf and dumb, of which 


it is estimated there are 30,000 in this 


country. The draughts column was re- 
opened in January 1909, and its purvey is 
well attuned to the faculties and interests 
of these poor afflicted people. 
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THE PENNY DREADFUL; 
OR, THE GREAT AND ONLY 
PUDDLESLIP. 

BY RAVENOR BULLEN. 


great and only Puddleslip he wrote for Penny 
** Dreds," 
And his pages simply swam in seas of gore. 
He loved to paint his hero, as he leaped upon their 
heads, 
A-hurling burly ruffians to the floor. 
But frequently his hero was an Eton-collared lad 
Defying of a pirate in his lair : 
The pirate was ferocious, but the he ‘oine looked sad 
As she dangled o’er a chasm by her hair. 
Again you would behold him on a fiery snorting 
steed 
Escaping from a raging forest fire; 
While maddened herds of buffalo with panic-stricken 
speed 
Rushed wildly over precipices dire. 
At times he was depicted in the bowels of the earth, 
Or in search of buried treasure in a cave; 
While fiendish aborigines of awe-inspiring girth 
Mocked his efforts the fair heroine to save. 
As a climax we would find him with his head upon a 
ruil, 
Bound by villains with whom pity had no place, 
And we never ceased to wonder how the train should 
ever fail 
To separate his body from his face. 
But hark! A piercing shriek is heard ! 
at last, 
Clad in velvet, a tiara on her brow! 
With pearly teeth she nibbles at the bonds that bind 
him fast, 
And saves him, but I always marvel how. 
I had always pictured Puddleslip of most majestic 
height : 
A man of almost superhuman strength : 
The kind of man that Hercules would almost fear to 
fight, 
With limbs of more than ordinary length. 
One day I met the author of these tales of wild 
escapes 
At which my fond imagination reels : 
He was pushing on the pavement two little things із» 
capes, 
In a little pram with rubber-tired wheels. 
Beside him walked a female in a dress of vivid green 
Who I judged from her demeanour was his wife ; 
And I came to the conclusion, from his deprecatin;- 
mien, с 


[) That the author went in terror of. his Ше ! 


The heroine 
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Awful Predicament : 


BULLINGER'S FAG: “ What shall I do? What shall T do? I let out Bullinger's 
make and white mice together, aud the snake's been and gone and eaten up the mice 


and died of indigestion 11" 


ROMANCE OF A PENSION. 


J. E. writes to us from Moffat: “ You may have seen the purport of the 
enclosed newspaper cutting already, but in case you have not I send it on. It is 
rather curious that it should have turned up in the newspapers while ‘ For the 
King story is running in the B. O. P..! We append the newspaper cutting 
referred to : | 

“ Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady male an order in the London Law Courts the other 
day which will enable an old cabman, named Robert M'Laren, to obtain a share 
of the pension granted to his ancestor, Richard Pendrel!, by Charles П. for helping 
him to escape after the battle of Worcester. It was stated that Mr. M'Laren had 
nen m to the pension since 1886, but had only now been able to establish 

title to it." 


Hullo, Jimmy ! What аге уоп in hali-mourning for?“ 
“Haven't you heard ? Poor Tom's been in a motor accident, and lost four-and-a- 


(n 


half lives ! 


` The Boys Own Paper. 
NOTE BOOK. 


OUR LIBBARY TABLE. 


AMONGST new books received of special interest to boyz, we may mention 
“ Britannia’s Calendar of Heroes," compiled by Kate Stanway, and with an Inco 
duction by the headmaster of Eton, the Hon. E. Lyttelton, М.А. It is pubihlc? 
by George Allen & Sons, and costs 5s. net. It is a book that may well fire the 
enthusiasm of all who read it, and make them the prouder of their beloved country 
that has produced such heroes of peace no less than war, and of ages rangir- 
from a few years to green old age. Britain swarms with true heroes in all wal 
of life, and yet there is room for more. 


S 


NESTING-BOXES FOR BIRDS. 


NESTING-BOXES of various patterns, and of both English and German make, 
are now supplied by the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, 23 Queen Anne's 
Gate, S. w. The German boxes are those recommended by the Freiherr voc 
Berlepsch. The English boxes are patterns recommended by Мг. Mazetield ar: 
Mr. Meade-Waldo. ‘These boxes are suitable for tits, nuthatch, wryneck, reitur. 
robin, flycatcher, wagtail, starling, woodpecker, tree-creeper, swift, etc., and ar 
supplied at prices from Is. 6d. 


Tossed in the Blanket. | 
(Photo by NORMAN HENRY CLUTTERBUCK, Victoria, Australia.) 
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OUR COLOURED PLATE ОЕ BRITISH COURT UNIFORMS 


THE thirty-one figures in the fine plate given in last month's © B. O. P.“ part г” 
thus grouped. On the landing to the left isa Swan Keeper; on that to the right are 
State Trumpeter and a Child of the Chapels Royal, that is one of the choir boys <i 
the Chapels Royal. Descending the stairs to the left is a gentleman in Black Velte 
Court Dress; descending those to the right is one in Claret Cloth Court Dres. Tl: 
four figures between are an Elder Brother of Trinity House, one wearing the v- 
Uniform of the First Class, a Consul in Full Dress and a Consul in the Н: 
Weather Dress (the white uniform). On the marble steps to the left, below =: 
Swan Keeper, is a gentleman wearing a Civil Uniform of the Third Class; then, cz: 
higher step, a Lieutenant of the City of London ; then, on the top step, a Pare 
Honour (in scarlet); whilst on the right-hand side is a Military Knight of Winds" 
(with the white cross-belt). On the floor stand a Yeoman of the Guard ; а gent 
man in the uniform of the Household, First class, Levée Dress: then the Captain 
the Yeomen of the Guard; a Deputy Lieutenant; a Lord Lieutenant; a Gentler.s 
of the Household, First Class; the Master of the Horse; a Lawyer in Legal Velî’ 
Court Dress; the three Kings of Arms, Garter, Lyon and Ulster (in order). T: 
come a Gentleman of the Household, Fourth Class: the Earl Marshal; a Gentiers 
of the Royal Body Guard for Scotland (Royal Company of Archers), with the 2 
and eagle's feather ; an Officer of the same (in green); a Marshalman (wit h the chai-- 
a Gentleman in the Windsor uniform; and, below the Child of the Cha pels Royal. ? 
Gentleman-at-Arms. 
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" The fat boy read the few lines." 


SATURDAY, MARCH 26, 1910. Price One Penny. 
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A SCHOOL STORY. 


By F. H. BOLTON, 


Author of “A Deadly Anchorage," “In the Heart of the Silent 
Sea,” etc. etc. 


(Illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER I.—THE SCHOLARSHIP. 


pe of the Second Form of Lunechester Grammat 

School stood round the notice board and stared 
with all their eyes, the more eager pushing their way 
unceremoniously to the front without so mueh as a 
" By your leave," but with great risk of incurring 
the unconcealed displeasure, in some instances, of those 
whom thev had supplanted. Indeed, one or two of the 
smaller lads received sundry kicks from those who con- 
sidered they were not sufficiently polite and unobtrusive 
in the august presence of their elders—boys who had reached 
the mature age of eleven or twelve years. 

The temporary excitement, however, soon died down. A 
few of the boys most interested in the notice remained to 
discuss it, the rest retired in search of more congenial 
employment. 

A small boy wormed his way through the reduced group 
and tried to read the notice. He was a very small boy in 
point of height, though he made up for this by unusual 
breadth. Не craned bismiittle fat neck to see what у 
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set forth, and his action caught the notice of 
& lad amongst the group. 

* Hello! Tummy," cried he, 
know what it's all about? 

He stooped and lifted the youngster to a 
level with the board. 

* Going to try ? " he asked laughingly. 

The fat boy read the few lines. 

* * A Scholarship of £10 а усаг, for three 
years, has been offered to boys of the 
Second Form. Ап examination will be 
held at the end of the term, and candidates 
should at once give in their names to 
Mr. Nuttall. Further particulars will be 
announced to the Form this afternoon.’ " 

“Tummy ” shook his head. 

* No, I sha'n't try." he said serbusly. 
* Thanks awfully, Garnell—you're a gentle- 
man ! 

He ran off to join his conıpanions, and 
Garnell took up the conversation with a lad 
about his own age. Two bright, fresh boys 
they were, betwecn eleven and twelve years 
of age, not by any means the oldest in the 
Second Form, but undoubtedly the most 
intelligent. 

I'm going to have a shot at it," said 
Garnell. 

“ I should just think you were," was the 
answer, as the two strolled away from the 
schoolroom ; you would be a jolly ass if you 
didn't.“ 

Garnell laughed. a merry rippling laugh, 
typical of the lad himself. Jet black hair, 
bright piercing eyes, and a handsome 
happy face, had gained for him the sobri- 
quet of Gipsy G.“ amongst his comrades ; 
but the title so unthinkingly given him a 
few moments before, of “gentleman,” 
best suited him, for he had a vein of serious- 
ness and earnestness below that handsome 
smile of his that made him a boy in a 
thousand. None could truthfully lay the 
charge of shallowness against Martin 
Garnell. 

" Yes, you would be a cuckoo if you 
didn’t put in for it," continued his friend. 
“І suppose I sha'n't have much chance 
against vou, but I shall have a shot for it 
myself. It would be awfully good luck for 
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me, and the mater and pater would be as 
pleased as Punch." 

“ It would be good luck for me, too,“ said 
Garnell earnestly. “It would mean a lot 
to my father, I know, that £10 a усаг. I 
expect Fielder and one or two others 'll give 
in their names ; but, though it sounds a bit 
of beastly brag, I really believe the tussle's 
going to be between us two." 

“No doubt of it, my boy." replied 
Travers, with none of the reserve of modesty 
which had characterised his friend's speech. 
and for a little tine the two walked on in 
silence, their books tucked under their arms. 
It was Garnell who spoke next. There was 
а ring about his voice that betokened deep 
earnestness. 

It isn't going to make any difference, 
old man, I hope?“ 

“What way ?” asked the other, looking 
at him in surprise. Of course it's going to 
make a ditference, if 7 have any say in it. 
I'm sick to death of being & Second Form 
fellow. This would be certain to be a move 
up, and Га be thundering glad to get out of 
it; and so 'I you be. I should think." 

“ Rather!” was the hearty response; 
then, more hesitatingly, ' but I don't mean 
in that way: I mean—I mean—look here, 
Travvy, it's like this. Ten to one it’s one 
of us two that'll get the lift up; at any rate 
I oan't see who else is going to have a look i in, 
unless it's that kid Fielder. Well, we've 
always been chums, old man, and—and it 
isn't going to alter that, eh LU 

» Not if I know it," answered Travers 
gaily, unless you get to be such a jolly 
stuck-up old cock, when you find you've 
won, that I have to give you & licking, just 
for your good. 

All right," laughed Garnell. We'll 
leave it like that. We're chums, whoever 
wins, unless I get too cocky.” 

They both broke out into а merry burst 
of laughter at this, and then, with a shrill 
whistle, hurried off to overtake а group 
ahead of them who were going their way. 

Amongst the top boys of the Second 
Form, of whom Travers and Garnell were 
usually foremost, the notice had created а 
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cerfain amount of excitement. Perhaps 
none of the moves in the school were 8o 
much looked for by boys who were interested 
in their work or position as those from the 
Second to the Third Form. It meant 
crossing the dividing line between the 
“kids " and the Upper School: and when. 
in addition, а move could be made with the 
extra inducement of winning а special prize, 
naturally those whose work had given them 
grounds for looking for some chance of 
success were moved to rather more eagerness 
than usual. The reason for this unexpected 
announcement was revealed during after- 
noon lessons by the Head Master himself ; 
and although, perhaps, it did not appeal so 
stronglv to the light-hearted youngsters as 
it would to older persons, they were quite 
prepared to uphold it, or any other, which 
was the cause of so acceptable a prize. 

Many years ago & small boy had been 
entered at Lunechester Grammar School. 
He was one of those lads to whom books 
were a pleasure, and even lessons not a pain. 
His great resolve had been to rise 80 rapidly 
in the school that he should always, once he 
got out of the Second Form, be the youngest 
in his Form, but by no means the lowest. 
His life had been ordered otherwise. He 
had only been three terms at school when 
the death of his father necessitated his 
removal, and as a consequence his life had 
been for а long time one of struggle and 
privation. Now he had gained by hard 
work а good and honourable position, and it 
was in loving memory of those few months 
in the Second Form at Lunechester, and 
gratitude for the knowledge which even in 
that short time had been acquired, that he 
offered the scholarship to Second Form boys. 
He made no hard-and-fast conditions, but 
he urged, through the Head Master, that it 
should be a recognised point of honour with 
the holder of the prize to use the three years 
during which he enjoyed it to the very best 
of his ability for his future educationsi 
welfare. 

It is with the first winning of the prize 
that this story deals. 


(To be continued.) 
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SoME EXPERIENCES WITH BIG GAME. 
By MAJOR-GENERAL E. SMITH BROOK, C.B. 


Д a week after the events described 

in the previous chapter found us still 
following the herd of elephante. After the 
fright we gave them they appeared to have 
dispersed, some going one way and some 
another. We had killed three more and 
were now on the spoor of а good number of 
them, when an event occurred which some- 
what upset our plans, and caused us to think 
more of our own safety than capturing 
ivory. 

We had encamped near the bed of a dry 
river which gave us most excellent water by 
digging three or four feet in the sand. Аз 
the spoors showed plenty of game, especially 
rhinoceros, we intended to stay for two or 
three days, and consequently had taken more 
pains with our camp than usual, clearing 
more of the bush round it, and making a 
certain amount of shelter for ourselves with 
branches of trees over, as the dews were very 
heavy. 


Edited by GERTRUDE PAGE, of Rhodesia. 


IV.—AN UNWELCOME ENCOUNTER. 


I was sleeping very soundly, as one does 
after a hard day’s work, rolled up in a 
blanket under my improvised roof, when I 
was roused up by some one shaking me. 
There was just light enough to see dimly, 
and I instantly recognised Bursend Vorster 
as my visitor. I felt at once he must have 
some urgent reason for his carly visit, so I 
was on my legs in a moment, and, looking 
in the direction he indicated, I saw a lot of 
figures sitting round the outskirts of the 
bush, and in a second or two getting more 
accustomed to the light I could distinguish 
that these figures were savage warriors and 
fully armed. 

The Boer impressively prevented me from 
picking up my Winchester rifle, which I 
always had alongside, and, taking me by the 
arm, he led me to опе of the waggons, where 
the other Boers had already assembled. A 
rapid conversation in the Boer tongue com- 
menced, and as I could not understand 


what was said, only catching a word here 
and there, I turned my attention to the new 
arrivals. 

They were still sitting in a semicircle 
covering about half its circumference of 
our camp. I counted roughly 180; all had 
shields and assegais, and a fair proportion 
of them had guns. They were very quiet, 
showed no impatience, no talking, but all 
seemed intent upon our movements. 

A fine-looking lot of fellows, well got up in 
ostrich feathers, leopard and bush cat. skins. 
In size and power they reminded one of the 
Zulus. It was a striking picture, the glare 
of our camp fires, not altogether dimmed 
by the breaking day, lighting up their savage 
faces and weapons. 

Had they meant mischief, how easy it 
would have been for them to have rushed 
us—a shot or two would have been the 
extent of our resistance, and then the 
assegais would have made short work of us. 
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But treachery, according to my experience, 
is not one of the Kafhr failings, though I 
could have wished them a long way off, as 
their presence would do us no good. 

Barend Vorster put an end to my 
thoughts by turning to me and giving the 
following instructions in his broken English : 
“That we must be as friendly as possible 
in our attitude towards our visitors; in fact, 
walk about as if they were not near. They 
were Lobengula's men, he said, and had no 
doubt been sent after us, as we were in his 
territory, although his Kraal was a long way 
off; but we should soon learn what they 
wanted.“ 

I proposed to him to form some plan of 
defence in case things went badly ; а waggon, 
with & few minutes' preparation, would at 
least make our lives a tritle more expensive 
to take. No, he would not hear of it, he 
said; the slightest unfriendly movement 
made by us, even taking up our arms, might 
be the signal for immediate attack. 

I far from relished the position. We 
were in а trap, and how to get out of it was 
a puzzle. These warriors must have been 
very cat-like in their movements to get 
round us as they had done, unobserved 
except by our Kaffirs, who had, without 
giving any alarm, all disappeared during the 
night, only two boys, half-breds, remaining 
staunch. One of the Boers named Roets 
now walked towards the Kaffirs and, speak- 
ing in their language, said that the white 
chief wished to speak to their chief, and 
would he come to the camp. In a few 
moments a tall, gaunt warrior, appearing to 
be very lame, got up, put his weapons on 
the ground, and said a few words to those 
about him. Eight or ten of them then 
followed his example and walked towards us. 

Barend Vorster in the meantime had 
seated himself on a log of wood near the fire 
and motioned to me to do the same, which 
I did, and we waited the arrival of the 
embassy. One by one they squatted down 
on their heels opposite to us, and when all 
were seated the conference commenced. 

Barend Vorster and I were seated on the 
log of wood, each of the others standing 
behind, bearded and bronzed by exposure, 
our clothes, boots, hats, made principally 
of raw hide, all looking serious enough, as 
without doubt much depended on the issue 
of this meeting. Оп the other side were ten 
savage, athletic Kaffirs, sitting motionless. 
The debate was opened by Barend Vorster 
speaking to Roets; the latter communi- 
cated what was told to him to a Каћг on 
the right of the chief, who in turn repeated 
it to him. This was Kaffir etiquette; no 
chief would address another directly ; it 
must be done through the aide-de-camp. 
For half an hour this went on, no apparent 
excitement on either side; at last the 
Kaffir chief rose up, and, followed by the 
rest, returned to his men. 

I now heard what had taken place. The 
chief said that he had been sent by Lobengula 
to find out what the white men were doing 
in his country. He was satisficd when he 
heard that we were there for the purpose of 
shooting and said it was all right, we might 
continue. 

So far, then, it was well; but was this 
all? Having seen our weakness in numbers, 
our trophies and possessions, would they be 
content to let them all go and leave us in 
peace ? It seemed doubtful, and in the course 
of a few miuutes more than doubtful. The 
Kaffir chief on rejoining his men spoke to 
them, pointing to & rise of ground about 
150 to 200 yards from our camp. Imme- 
diately there was a general move, and each 
man seemed possessed of & dozen tongues. 
They marched off towards the ground that 
the chief had indicated, and then, putting 
down their weapons, shields, and superfluous 


gear, set to work to cut down all the bush 
about the hill, and in a very short time with 
the material at hand they had made a sort 
of defensible fighting kraal—a circle of 
thorn bushes strengthened by posts and 
trees left standing. It appeared to me 
when finished a most difficult obstacle for 
man or beast to get through or into. 

All their arms were taken inside, and 
leaving. so far as we could see, only two or 
three men outside to watch, they were for 
а time busy making a sort of overhead 
shelter. 

Presently out of the bush came a few 
Kaffirs driving and hauling a bullock, he 
being held by them with strong oxhide 
reins or ropes attached under his horns and 
to his hind legs. The unfortunate animal 
seemed to know what was in store for him, as 
he was with difticulty forced into the kraal. 
No sooner was he inside than he was rushed 
at by half & dozen naked warriors with 
assegais—I suppose the butchers of the party. 
Their blows were well given, and in & second 
or two his struggles were over, and a scene of 
gorging commenced —cutting and tearing the 
reeking flesh from the bones. entrails and 
everything rapidly disappearing. Some of 
the warriors, after apparently satisfying the 
cravings of hunger, sat down by the fires 
and commenced cooking what had remained. 
Through our glasses we could watch every 
detail of this savage feast. 

In the course of an hour the banquet was 
over; not & sound now, except the heavy 
breathing of the sleeping savages. 

We had time enough to talk over the 
situation, and the more we meditated the 
less we liked it. It was evident that the 
Kaffirs had no present intention of moving, 
or why should they have built the kraal ? 
It was still early in the day. If we at- 
tempted to move our camp we should 
probably excite them to some act of open 
hostility, and then it would be soon over 
with us. No, we must wait and sce what 
they would do. 

I again urged some plan, some attempt 
at organisation ; six of us able to use our 
weapons, and accustomed to face danger, 
surely we must do something in case our 
black friends became troublesome. No, the 
only thing I could get out of the Boer was 
that if the worst саше we must take to the 
horses, cramming all the ammunition we 
could into our pocketa, and try to make our 
way back; but even to do this successfully 
required careful planning. No other thing 
could I get them to do or to think of. Ко 
the day passed. Walking aimlessly about 
the camp. watching our neighbours, looking 
after the horses, we were prisoners in every 
sense of the word. 

Towards sunset we went out to collect 
wood and cut grass. We were not inter- 
rupted ; the Kaffirs by this time, mostly 
awake and moving about, contented them- 
selves with observing us from a distance. 
I fancy they must have had some long 
marches before they caught us, they ap- 
peared so tired and listless; or perhaps it 
was the effect of over-cating ! 

When night came I buckled on my 
revolver, tilled my pockets with ammuni- 
tion, and put the Winchester close alongside. 
I made my servant do the same as regards 
ammunition, and take charge of the Martini, 
and we took it in turn to watch. There 
appeared to me no certainty that the morn- 
ing would find us belonging to this world; 
but everything passed quietly, and at the 
break of day we saw the Каћгз replenishing 
their fires and cleaning their arms, showing 
no signs of moving. 

About nine o'clock, as we sat smoking 
round the fire after breakfast, the Kaflir 
aide-de-camp came into our camp and told 
us that the chief would like to talk again. 
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We had been expecting some such announce- 
ment. and he was requested to come when it 
suited his convenience. We arranged our- 
selves as on the previous day, and in a few 
minutes the Kaffirs arrived, the same crew 
as before. "This time the chief made rather 
a long speech to his aide-de-camp. which was 
received by his dusky attendants with 
much approval, judging from the grunts 
they made. The same channel of com- 
munication was observed. The substance 
of his message was that we should give up 
all we had shot and return to our own 
country. This led to an argument, and 
ultimately it was decided that the demand 
was to be answered the next morning, when at 
the same hour the council would reassemble. 

Again came the uncertainty which is so 
trying. Barend Vorster seemed to take 
matters more quietly than the others, 
although I am sure he fully recognised the 
Seriousness of our position, as he told me 
that he thought the Kaftirs would make 
fresh demands, which we could not possibly 
accede to. He argued that there was no 
good fighting against such numbers—we 
should all be killed ; and he again mentioned 
the horses as the only way of escape, should 
the worst come. 

I did not like it. The Boers were con- 
stantly talking together in a language I did 
not understand : it seemed as if they were 
hiding some plan from me ; but still I could 
not believe they would slip away and leave 
me. 

Another day and night passed, and once 
more our motley group assembled round 
the fire. The Kaffir chief was the first to 
speak, and what he said being repeated, 
Barend Vorster rose from his seat, and for 
the first time the old hunter threw off his 
apparent indifference. Tall and command. 
ing in figure, handsome face, covered with 
matted and grizzled hair, and eyes sparkling 
with excitement, he commenced a vigorous 
speech, gesticulating with his arm to enforce 
his meaning. He poured out а volley of 
words, from time to time pointing to me 
and then to the sky, but for the life of me I 
could not understand how we were connected, 
unless he was intending to make an angel 
of me. More and more excited he became, 
and in loud tones and most emphatic 
gestures he finished what I am certain must 
have been a most eloquent speech. 

It evidently produced great effect on the 
Kaffirs, and after the form of repetition 
had been gone through all was silence for a 
few minutes. The chief then spoke, and I 
could tell by the expression of Roets’s face 
that all was going well. 

My position was indeed peculiar! A 


“question of probably life or death was 


being settled, and only by watching the 
faces could I gain any insight as to how 
the tide was going. 

The council once more broke up, and the 
Kaffirs, each raising one arm, saluted me 
and said “ Incose " (meaning great chief) 
as they moved off, much to my sur- 
prise. Very soon there was а general 
stir in the kraal, and in a very short 
time the whole party, decked in the pomp 
and vanity of war, were quietly wending 
their way through the bush, as silently as 
they came. The chief was very lame, having 
cut his foot in some way. We sent him a 
few presents of blankets and beads, and 
wished him good-bye. Then Burund 
Vorster brietly told me how the eatraordinary 
change had been brought about. ‘Ihe 
Kaffir chief had commenced by saying that 
we must give up all our guns, waggons, and 
horses, and then we should be allowed to 
go free ; such were the orders of Lobengula. 
Barcnd Vorster then became — aroused, 
sprang to his feet and told the chief God had 
given this country to the white man as well 
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as the black тап—еасһ could go and come 
as he wished, and therefore it was his right 
as well as Lobengula's to hunt in it. Then 
he pointed me out as & great and distin- 
guished Te gm officer, and said that if I 
was insulted, or a hair of my head injured, 
the white soldiers, whose numbers were like 
the stars, would make war against Loben- 
gula and treat him as they had done Seku- 
kuni. Lastly he said: My father had leave 
to shoot in this country from your father 
(meaning Mesilicot, Lobengula’s father). Is 
the word broken between your father and 
my father? 

When the chief answered he said that he 
had no intention of insulting the great 
English officer, and if the word was given it 
could not be broken: he would go to Loben- 
gula and tell him, and in so many moons 
would return. 
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It was а delightful sensation to feel free 
again. I am sure if negotiations had noi 
been well managed it would have gone 
badly with us all. 

Returning down country some two or 
three months afterwards, we heard from 
some wandering Kaffirs that Lobengula had 
been very angry with the unfortunate chief 
for letting us go. and had promptly taken 
his head off, and had sent out five companies 
of his warriors to bring us to him dead or 
alive. We thought something of this sort 
would be the end of us if we were caught 
again, so we changed our direction, going 
away from Lobengula's country into a large 
territory which belonged to another powerful 
tribe. The Boers, so far as I can recollect, 
called it Mangangor's country. The men 
were armed with poisoned arrows and 
assegais, and were supposed to be friendly to 
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white men. Fortunately we onlv came across 
a few travelling tribes, not strong enough to 
tackle us, so we had no opportunity of test- 
ing the friendly feeling. 

To return to my story. About midday 
oxen were unspanned, and we started off. 
taking as much water with us as we could 
carry, as we were to travel as long as day- 
light permitted, to put as great a distance 
as possible between ourselves and the 
Kaffirs. Almost as soon as we were cn the 
* trek our Каћг boys came dropping in, 
looking verv hungry and sheepish. "They 
had been hiding in the bush. and were 
certain they would have been killed if they 
had not. We were too glad to get them 
back to be angry, as cutting grass and collect- 
ing wood and water was very hard work, 
and took a long time to do unassisted. 


(To be continued.) 
Sis 


Author of “The King's Liege," “Silk and Steel," ue Splendid Knight," etc. etc. 


A* soon as the men of Ryeburn village had 
gone, Jenkins came up stealthily from 
behind the corn - ricks, looking cautiously on 
this side and that as though he feared lest 
one or other of the peasants still lurked about 
the farmstead. But, having evidently 
assured himself that they had really departed, 
he resumed his upright and martial stride. 

He was wise enough to know that peasants, 
when inflamed by strong passion, were 
dangerous foes even when armed only with 
the weapons of their peaceful calling, but, 
strangely enough, these same weapons had 
instilled in him а greater fear and а stranger 
terror than all the regular implements of 
war in the world could have done. It was as 
though the forces of elemental nature had 
been called into play by those who came 
nearest to the secrets of nature. So he was 
glad when all danger of violence was re- 
moved, for the present, at all events. 

He had seen the peasants drinking the 
brown ale, but had not heard the pledge of 
loyalty to which they had drunk, though he 
marvelled somewhat at the sudden change 
in their demeanour and their peaceful de- 
parture after so hostile a demonstration. 

His curiosity was stimulated, and he 
desired to learn from Giles how he had 
turned the enmity of the peasants into, 
apparent goodwill. But Giles had gone to 
his mother's room, where his father now 
spent much of his time, to acquaint them 
both with what had happened, making, 
however, no mention of Harry Quilter. 

“The men of Ryeburn saw the weeds 
burning in the orchard and thought that it 
was а bonfire in honour of the King's cap- 
ture," he said. 

Did they come hither to seek the King?“ 
Reuben Merton asked, but without anger. 

That they did," answered Giles, and 
to rescue him if he were held a prisoner. 
They are good loyal men, and I doubt not 
would give а good account of themselves 
even against Captain Makepeace and his 
troopers.” 

I have no doubt that they would,” re- 
torted his father, but I have no desire to 
turn my homestead into а battle-ground. 
How have you got rid of them ? ” 

Giles faced his father boldly. He had 
gone through so much on the King’s behalf 
that it seemed folly to dissemble before his 
own father. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—REUBEN MERTON'S CONSENT. 


“ I told them that the King was not here, 
and, as I believed, not in captivity," Giles 
made answer, facing his father squarely, 
“ and I bade them drink to the King in the 
best of our brown ale.“ 

* And they did so ? " Merton asked drily. 

" Yes, right willingly, and I myself was 
the first to drain the tankard to the King's 
Majesty," Giles returned boldly. 

Did they think your father was dead, 
lad ? " asked the old man, the colour rising 
to his cheeks. 

" Nay, that they did not," Giles replied 
quickly, but only that a son had so much 
honour in his father's house that he might 
give thus much unasked. when so much more 
had been given by asking if not by force. 
The men of Rycburn are our neighbours— 
nay, some of them are our kinsfolk. Why 
should we not give to them what we give to 
the stranger and to the spy ? This day from 
morning till now Master Jenkins has dogged 
my footsteps—I doubt not he is even now 
on guard at the window. Is this relief from 
tyranny ? Isthisthe promised freedom from 
the King's oppression? Is this your own 
reward for years of faithful service to the 
Parliament ? To-day we are in sore bon- 
dage. Until Worcester, unlucky day, was 
fought and lost we were free. "Tis a judg- 
ment upon me because, albeit а man in years 
and strength, and, more, a soldier's son, I 
was content A 

Oh, not content," broke in Mrs. Merton 
softly. 

* Or near content to remain & harmless, 
spiritless drudge, herding cattle and tending 
sheep, whilst men went forth and fought 
for the cause which they believed to be 
God's own cause." 

" Hush'—oh hush, child!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Merton, glancing timidly at the window. 

But Reuben Merton stood with a grim 
impassive face, his eyes fixed on the ground. 

Giles caught his mother's hand to his lips 
and kissed it passionately ; then he turned 
again to the silent figure standing with 
bowed head and half-closed eyes. 

* Father," he said, and the word sounded 
strangelv sweet to the ears of Reuben 
Merton, you have given me life; tis your 
blood that works in me; 'tis your example 
that has been а beacon star to me. You 
have fought for the cause which you had at 
heart. I have slunk at home ashamed of the 


very good wishes of the peasants who prayed 
for peace. You have given me life, and, as 
you will sometime learn, & scorn of death as 
great or near as great as your own. You 
have given me the desire, the resolve to fight 
as long as my life lasts for the cause which I 
believe in as firmly as you believed in the 
cause which took you away from your 
home for so many years. Men shall say no 
longer of me and of you: * Reuben Merton 
was а brave man and а good soldier, and he 
begat a craven. Your blood, the blood of 
my father, stirs in me, and from this day I 
will fight, as my father fought. I have had 
enough—more than enough of dreamless 
ease—and yet not dreamless, for my dreams 
were ever of battle and victory. 

“ I have asked your leave to go forth, and 
you have denied it me. Now I am a man. 
I ask no longer for your leave, but—but 
I do pray your blessing." 

Overwhelmed with emotion, he cast him- 
self at his father's feet. The old man re- 
mained for à few moments rigid as an oak. 
but Mrs. Merton noticed the trembling of 
his hands. 

Then he bent over Giles, and, placing his 
hands upon his head, he said, in a voice of 
surprising sweetness : 

My son, my son, thou that art as the 
marrow of my bones, the pupil of thy mother’s 
eye, the only solace of our old age, go forth 
and do as thy heart and thy conscience bid 
thee do, and may the blessing of the Almighty 
God be upon thee and about thy feet for ever. 


(To be continued.) 
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FISHING EXTRAORDINARY. 


ESIDES bonito and albicore there are 

two fish that afford a good deal of 

sport on a sailing ship—namely, porpoises 
and that arch-enemy of sailors, the shark. 

I had better remark that, although for the 
sake of convenience the former creatures 
are usually called fish, they are in reality 
not fish at all. They belong to the same 
family as whales, which, as most schoolboys 
know, are а branch of the great order of 
mammals, of another branch of which we 
ourselves are members. 

The main point of this, with regard to 
catching them, is that they have to come to 
the surface to breathe. 

Porpoises of various species are distributed 
over the seas of almost every part of the 
world : out in mid-ocean on the Equator ; 
off the cold, bleak rocks of Cape Horn; 
round the coasts of our colonies, and round 
our British coasts ; and several times I have 
seen two or three stray ones quietly dis- 
porting themselves even in the muddy 
waters of old Father Thames himself right 
up by the East India Docks. 

When out in the open sea they are, or 
perhaps I should say were, popularly sup- 
posed by sailors “ to make to windward,” 
i. e. to travel in a direction contrary to that 
in which the wind is blowing, and I once 
knew a salt of the old school who was 
so convinced of the reliability of this theory 
that, if a school of porpoises appeared in a 
calm, he would even watch anxiously to see 
in what direction it was heading, and then 
trim the sails accordingly, contident that the 
wind, when it sprang up, would come from 
that quarter! Observations, however, 
forced us to the conclusion that, as in the 
case of a good many more weather prophets, 
the results very frequently did not correspond 
with the old man’s forecast ! 

They travel in shoals like the albicore and 
bonito, and have the same habit of plaving 
about under a ship’s bow; but as, unlike 
those fish, porpoises will never take a bait, 
if one wishes to catch them recourse must 
be had to the harpoon. 

Underneath the jibboom, on which, as 
we have seen, is the bonito fisher’s seat, a 
heavy iron standard, known as the “ martin- 
gale," projects down towards the water. 
The martingale is held in position by stout 
wire ropes called backropes. which are set 
up so taut—one to either side of the bow 
that they offer as firm a foothold as a couple 
of thick iron bars. On these the harpooner 
takes his stand, and, supported by a rope 
grummet passed round his body and the 
martingale, he has full control over his 
movements and free play for the use of the 
harpoon. 

It is, in fact, an ideal po:ition for the 
purpose, as, when the ship is going along 
steadily, the backropes are within a few feet 
of the sea. 

Of course one has to take the chance of 
getting а ducking. Wet feet are а very 
common occurrence, and at times, when the 
ship has been pitching into a head sea, I 
have seen an ardent harpooner dowsed under 
water almost to his neck, and then carried 
skyhigh, а dripping, bedraggled specimen, 
as, lifted on the crest of the wave, the ship 
flung her nose into the air again. 

As these big waves usually come along in 
successive groups of three, this operation is 
generally carried out a like number of 
times before the ship settles down steadily 
enough again to give the harpooner a fair 
chance ! 
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III.—PORPOISES AND SHARKS. 


Still, that is a minor consideration quite 
overbalanced by the satisfaction of seeing a 
tine healthy porpoise transfixed by one’s 
harpoon. It takes а lot of salt water to hurt 
anyone, Moreover, no superfluous clothes 
are worn on a sailing ship in porpoise-catch- 
ing regions, for no one worries about them 
except in fine weather; so a few minutes 
suffice to clamber in from the boom, run 
along the deck, have a rub down, and shift 
into dry gear. 

Porpoise catching, however, is not a 
“one-man " job. The harpoon consists of 
an iron head and short iron shaft into which 
is fitted a wooden shaft about as long as a 
broom handle, weighted by a piece of lead 
at the upper end. 

A line, one end of which is made fast to 
the iron, is then led up through а grummet 
in the shaft, through a block hooked on to 
the boom over the harpooner's head, and 
thence on to the deck, where two or three 
men are standing by to haul on it. 

The harpooner, his weapon poised ready 
for throwing, now watches for a good 
opportunity. 

Two or three porpoises dart rapidly across 
the bow, but they are rather too far from 
where he is standing to make a good shot. 
Back they come again. almost underneath 
him, but this time they are two or three 
feet under the surface, and the weapon, if 
thrown, would probably be turned aside by 
the water, and in any case would lose all 
its force. Then the ship starts to pitch а 
little. and а good shot is lost because, just as 
а porpoise was in a fine position, the har- 
pooner was carried about six feet higher into 
the air. 

At last. however, the harpooner's chance 
comes, The ship is going along fairly 
steadily, and two big fellows are racing up 
from starboard with the evident intention 
of crossing the bow to the other side. Closer 
and closer they come: the harpooner draws 
himself up to his full height; then, as they 
rise to the surface exhaling and drawing in 
a fresh breath with a quick “ puff-ff”’ 
almost directly underneath him, he hurls 
his harpoon down with all his strength. 

Directly he sees that he has made a true 
shot he sings out ** Haul taut!” 

In response to the cry the men on the fore- 
castle gather in the line and quickly run the 
captive up to the block, whilst. alarmed by 
the patch of red blood in the water, its 
companion darts off ahead with all the speed 
of which it is capable. 

Action has now got to be quick or the 
struggling captive will kick himself free from 
the harpoon and fall back into the water. 

А running noose is made in the end of 
another line, and is passed out along the 
boom, but it is no easy matter to get it 
round the porpoise as he twists about in 
mid-air. 

After several unsuccessful attempts, how- 
ever, it is dropped over him, and as it is 
drawn tight it slips down his body till 
brought up by the broad horizontal tail. 

Then. as the harpoon line is slacked 
gradually away, the men haul in on this 
second line till the animal is landed on 
deck. 

Here he is cut up and the different parta 
utilised for various purposes. 

The liver. which, when cooked, is very 
similar in taste to pig’s liver, is carcfully put 
aside, and some of the best parta of the body 
are kept for steaks. Large pieces of the 
skin are stripped off to be dried and later on 


cut into boot-laces, while lastly, the fat or 
blubber is cut up into chunks to try down, 
the oil thus obtained being a splendid pre- 
servative for sea-boots. 

So, taking it all round, a porpoise may be 
fairly considered to be quite a useful capture. 

The same remark could hardly be applied 
to the capture of a shark ; nevertheless, а 
sailor never misses an opportunity of “ getting 
topsides," as he would term it, of his sworn 
foe ; and even if he cannot secure the body, 
he will encompass the brute's death by shoot- 
ing or by any other means in his power, 
rather than let him get away with his 
life. 

This is such а widely recognised fact, 
that practically every sea-going ship is 
supplied with a shark-hook, without which 
her equipment would hardly be considered 
coniplete. 

The length of an average-sized shark-hook 
is about a foot, and to this is attached about 
another foot of stout chain. 

As sharks will never touch a moving bait— 
that is, unless it is something that is palpably 
alive—it is only when the vessel is becalmed, 
or lying at anchor in harbour, that shark 
fishing can well be indulged in. 

Those caught in harbours are usually big 
dark-grey coloured fellows known as ground 
sharks, and are much more repulsive-looking 
than the ** blue-backed " shark, the species 
most commonly met with at sca. 

Often, when lying becalmed, the well- 
known triangular fin, with which the shark's 
back is provided, is seen gliding quictly 
along the smooth surface of the sea. 

The shark-hook is at once brought along : 
& four-pound piece of salt pork is requisi- 
tioned for bait, and. a good stout line having 
been made fast to the hook, the tasty morscl 
is suspended over the stern, and allowed to 
sink а foot or two under water. 

Then а waiting game has to be plaved. 

Should the brute not have had anything to 
eat for some time, it is only a matter of a very 
few minutes ere a vicious tug at the line and 
an angry lashing of the water proclaim that he 
is trying the taste of the pork ; but should the 
pangs of hunger be not particularly keen, the 
brute will come and deliberately smell the 
bait all round, and then leisurely swim ott 
again. But having once smelled it. he is 
very loth to let it pass, and it is not long 
before he is back again for a second inspec- 
tion. 

This may go on for an hour or more. but 
usually ends in his finally taking the bait. 

Then comes the tussle of gecting him on 
board. 

First, he is towed round clear of the poop, 
so that the blood wíll not get on that deck 
or the polished woodwork. Then, if onlv a 
small one, say of seven or eight feet, Mr. 
Shark can he easily pulled in over the rail; 
but a monster about twice that size (the 
biggest one I ever caught was just under 
17 ft. in length) needs ditferent handling. 

The best procedure is to slip а running 
noose made of à good stout rope down 
over the line by which he is hooked and, 
when it is fairly round the brute's body, 
haulit taut. А tackle can then be hooked on 
to this, and in a few moments Johnnie 
Shark " is hoisted over the rail and is 
kicking about on deck. 

He can kick too—one blow of his powerful 
tail would break а man's leg and send him 
flying to the other side of the deck ; so the 
first thing to be done is to disarm him of 
this dangerous weapon. 
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This is by no means easy, though, if the line 
by which he is hooked be made fast, and the 
noose line hauled well tight in the opposite 
direction, it simplifies matters consider- 
ably. 

Having first slipped а stout plank under- 
neath, so that the deck will not suffer, the 
carpenter watches his chance, and with one 
Stroke of & good axe severs the tail from the 
body, and leaves the enemy comparatively 
helpless. 

А shark's vitality is marvellous. I have 
geen the jaw close on а bar with a vicious snap 
when not only was his tail off, but à huge 
slit had been cut,in his body and all his 
entrails were lying on deck ! 

An old sailor will tell you that a shark's 
heart after it has been removed from the 
body will beat till sundown, and although 
this is rather far-fetched, it certainly will 
continue to do so for a good few hours. 

Another old superstition is that if а shark 
follow a ship for а day or two, some one on 
board is going to die. Especially is this the 
case if anyone happen to be ill at the time, 
when there will be many despondent head 
shakes over the hopelessness of his recovery. 

Objects, such as parte of men’s clothing 
or hats, are sometimes found in a shark’s 
stomach, showing only too clearly of what 
he has been making some of his recent 
meals, and in order to examine his hoard a 
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shark is always cut open before he is pitched 
overboard. 

The flesh of à young shark is sometimes 
eaten, but to most people the idea is rather 
too repugnant, and, as a rule, the only 
parts which are kept are the tail, which is 
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nailed as a trophy to the end of the jibboom, 
the backbone, from which a walking-stick 
can be fashioned, and the jaw, which, with 
its multitudinous rows of sharp triangular 
teeth, can be made into a serviceable and 
rather uncommon frame for a mirror. 


THE MUTINY OF “THE LADY.” 


9 BARNES stood looking out 
sea wards one hot September day, after 
he had seen the last recruit file off the parade 
und, and realised that his work was over 
orthetime. He had promised his wife that 
he would sail her up the coast in the cool 
evening air if the light breeze still held, and 
he knew that she would be waiting for him 
with delighted anticipation. 

Life for women and children through 
the hot hours of the Malta summer and 
autumn is no sinecure, and Mrs. Barnes was 
flagging a little this year, for the sirocco had 
been unusually heavy, and her husband 
could do nothing to lighten the burden of 
heat save to take her on the sea whenever 
it was possible. He could see her in his 
mind’s eye waiting for him, as he went into 
the Sergeants’ Mess for a moment to look 
at the time. He knew that she would be 
standing at the door, with the sun upon her 
bright hair and the key in her hand, ready 
to lock up the neat little house and go away 
with him. 

He had started up the white road that led 
through the fort, when he came upon one of 
the young officers standing looking seaward 
with an uneasy expression on his face. The 
place seemed to be deserted save for the two 
of them, for it was teatime, and the hun 
company of gunners was feeding in barrac 
room and married quarters preparatory to 
spending the evening in a more interestin 
fashion. Barnes saluted with mechanica 
precision, and was hurrying on, when 
Mr. Howard turned and saw him. 

“ Oh, I say, Sergeant Barnes, is it you? 
I’m very glad, for I’ve got something I 
want you to do for те.” 

He was one of the last-joined subalterns, 
fresh from Woolwich, and proud of his star 
and commission, and very ready to exercise 
his authority on every possible occasion. 
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He liked Barnes as thoroughly as every 
officer in the company did, and Barnes 
returned the liking, although just now it 
was a little inconvenient. 

Would another time do for you, sir?“ 
he said hesitatingly. °“ I have—an engage- 
ment just now." 

Then you must put it off," said Arthur 
Howard, with decision. I am very sorry, 
Barnes, but I want you, for you see you are 
such a capital hand with a boat and under- 
stand all about sails and gear and such like." 

Barnes sighed faintly, but he recognised 
the master tone in his officer's voice and was 
as ready to acknowledge it as every soldier 
must be who is drilled to unquestioning 
obedience that must come before life itself. 
So he gave up his evening with his wife and 
stood to attention. 

* Yes, sir," he said; 
rowing gear just now.“ 

“ Never mind your kit; you can leave 
your tunic in the boat-house and row in 
shirt-sleeves. І tell you, man, it's important, 
and we must be off at once. Do you see 
that schooner-rigged yacht about a mile 
out over there ? See! here are my glasses. 
Look through them and tell me what you 
think of her.” 

Barnes was ready to agree with any 
opinion that his superior officer might hold, 
but even he was amazed at the helpless drift 
of her—the flap of the unfilled sails, 

„She's in trouble, I think, sir.“ 

“ Yes; that’s my opinion. It's the yacht 
of my uncle, Lord Mount Carn, and I believe 
that the crew must be sick or something, 
for she seems utterly helpless. You can see 
the name on the craft—The Lady of Fair 
Weather. 

“Yes, sir," said Barnes tentatively. 
But would it not be better to ask some 
one else to come with us if the yawl is in 
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difficulty. Two of us won't be much use to 
bring her in." 

The young officer shifted his arms from 
the parapet. ' You and I are going, 
Barnes, he said, with a touch of impatience, 
“and quietly, too, for my uncle's been 
cruising round all manner of outlandish 
holes, and likely as not they've got plague 
or small-pox aboard of the Lady, and in that 
case, if the authorities got to know of it, 
we should be quarantined in that beastly 
Lazzaretto place for weeks, and there's the 
polo tournament coming off." 

Barnes opened his mouth to speak, and 
shut it again as quickly. He had no wish 
to risk his life, but if his officer bade him 
jump into the sea he would have thought 
that there must be some ulterior motive 
connected with such a command, and would 
obey it with blind confidence. 

They were in the Company's boat, 
brilliant with its new coat of varnish and its 
artillery crest, before either of them spoke, 
and then it was Barnes who lifted his head 
from his powerful even stroke and looked 
towards the street where his house lay. 

“My wife thinks I am coming back to 
take her on the water, sir," he said, and 
there was a mute reproach in his voice that 
the boy in front of him recognised. 

“ Awfully оп, Sergeant Barnes," he 
said, I am really; but if my uncle is in 
any difficulty and we help him out you will 
never have cause to regret this day's work, 
for he is & man who pays his debts to the 
uttermost farthing, and I'll see that you 
don't lose by it anyway." 

“ Oh, I don’t mean that, sir, exactly," 
Barnes put in awkwardly. He was vexed 
that the young subaltern, of whom tbe whole 
Company was so proud as being the best 

lo player and the finest bowler in the 
island, could have imagined that he was on 
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the lookout for gain over this little affair. 
He had only thought of Nell, and in a sudden 
rush of confidence had desired that Howard 
should know that something had been 
sacrificed for him, and they pulled the rest 
of the mile in silence. 

The deep purple of late afternoon lay upon 
the sea, and in the hollows between the 
crisping waves the light was translucent 
emerald green. The Lady was hardly 
moving, and lay in the trough of the sea with 
idly-flapping canvas and empty decks. As 
they approached her, Howard stood up and 
made a trumpet of his hands. Lady 
ahoy ! " he shouted. °“ Is Lord Mount Carn 
aboard? 

But there was no answer. Behind them 
the island cliffs of Malta and Gozo looked a 
long distance away, and before them lay the 
раса» track of the sea that led England- 
wards. 

“TI can board her," said Barnes, with a 
keen eye to the yawl's clean white side. 
** Just pull her alongside, sir, and I'll tie her 
up and give you a hand." 

And in another moment Arthur Howard 
апа Barnes were standing on the deck of the 
Lady, staring at а man who lay face down- 
wards in the shadow of the awning, breathing 
Btertorously. Howard turned white, but 
Barnes stirred the body with his foot. 

He is drunk, sir,“ he said. One of 
the crew, I fancy." 

My uncle had three seamen and a mate," 
said Howard breathlessly. “I am afraid 
to go below, Barnes, because of what I may 
find. I expect he has picked up his crew 
at haphazard, as usual, and they have 
mutinied.“ 

* Looks like it, sir," said Barnes, as he 
picked up an iron bar that lay in the 
scuppers at his feet. He had the sudden 
sense that it might be useful to him, although 
he was not in the least afraid even on that 
lonely vessel in that lonely sea. 

Come on!" said Howard im 
** Barnes, I can't wait. 
worst." 

But at the foot of the companion, the 
Sergeant, with unexpected force, thrust him 
aside and led the way into the saloon. Опе 
glance to right and left gave him his bearings 
аз to the case in hand, for in the centre of 
the little cabin an elderly man sat bound and 
gagged in a chair, purple with rage and 

elpless terror, while opposite to him, with 
his back to the door, a villainous-looking 
foreigner sat, drinking brandy out of a 
decanter and talking in a loud voice to 
some one whose shadow could be seen on 
the curtain of the inner sleeping cabin. 

Barnes, who had managed to pick up the 
broken Italian so often spoken among the 
Maltese, was able to understand his words: 
* Make haste, my friend, to secure all the 
valuables, for we must be off before sunset 
to catch Giuseppe Mattei’s fishing boat 
when the moon rises." 

He said no more, for Barnes raised the iron 
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bar and brought it down upon his head, and 
the man dropped like a log, while in another 
instant the Sergeant and Mr. Howard were 
engaged in a hand-to-hand struggle with the 
burly ruffian in Lord Mount Carn’s cabin, 
whom they eventually mastered and bound 
hand and foot like a mummy with the bed- 
cord from the berth.” 

* You lie there ! " said Howard, bestow- 
ing a parting kick upon the enemy. Ah! 
what a good thing it was that we came when 
we did." 

He stooped down апа searched the 
prostrate figure, taking from his pockets 
gold and notes to à goodly amount, as well 
as all Lord Mount Carn's personal jewellery ; 
then, as the foreigner turned to bite at him 
like & wild cat, he skilfully gagged him with 
his silk handkerchief. 

Meanwhile Barnes had speedily cut the 
ropes that bound the owner of the yacht to 
his seat, and, the moment he was free, Lord 
Mount Carn sprang up and relieved his 
feelings in one mighty roar of disgust and 
anger. 

Why, my man, where upon earth did you 
spring from, and what merciful Providence 
brought you and my nephew here just in the 
nick of time? 

“ It was Mr. Howard, sir, who saw you 
in the offing,” said Barnes, and he had the 
idea that something was wrong. But I hope 
I have not killed that beauty on the floor.“ 
He pointed to the prostrate Sicilian on the 
floor with & ludicrous expression of dismay 
upon his face. 

" He would be no loss if he was dead," 
said Lord Mount Carn sternly; “ but for 
your comfort I can assure you that he is 
alive, though his cracked skull may give him 
a little Why, Arthur, my boy! Thank 
God you came to me instead of waiting for 
my visit to you ! ” 

Howard came out of the cabin and gripped 
his uncle's hand in silence, with the emotion 
that Englishmen, when they feel, do their 
best to hide. 

I saw the Lady lobbing about aimlessly, 
uncle," he said, and I guessed there was 
something wrong, so I and this good fellow 
Barnes came out to see what was up. Now, 
what have you been after this time, my dear 
uncle? Fresh experiments in the shape of 
an idyllic crew who are to be all that is 
perfect? 

Lord Mount Carn nodded. Yes, Arthur," 
he said. I shipped them at Ponto Gracchi 
а fortnight ago, апа they were all right till 
Smith, poor fellow, fell sick. He's in his 
berth now, raving with fever, and you see 
what became of them when his eye was off 
them. Isupposethey got wind of the things 
I carried about with me. Anyway, they 
took me unawares. 1 believe they meant to 
desert me and get across to Sicily to-night, 
where no one would ever find them again." 

Now we have got to sail you in," said 
his nephew cheerfully, °° and hand these fine 
fellows over to the police, and steady your 
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nerves with a good dinner at the hotel. 
Come, Barnes; and before long the yawl 
was sliding through the water, making for 
Valetta harbour in the freshening breeze, and 
as the boom gybed with a creak of the gear 
as she came into the wind, Barnes with the 
tiller in his hands and the breeze in his hair 
wondered what Nell was doing, and if she 
was anxious about him, while Arthur and 
hia uncle stood watching the blue water race 
by under the glistening hull. 

Straight as & bird Barnes brought her in 
under the cliff, and when they came to anchor 
in the evening light among the great iron- 
clads of the British Navy that lay straining 
at their moorings, he wondered quietly, as he 
helped the officious authorities to bring thc 
little yawl to her anchorage and to collect 
the evidence necessary to conduct the great 
Mount Carn case and to lay the Sicilians by 
their heels in prison, whether he could ever 
have faced Nell again had Carmelo Gatto 
been dead. 

His version of the night's affair was so 
modest а one, that next day, when Lord 
Mount Carn himself came knocking at their 
door with а whole vocabulary of fine phrases 
for Bill's promptitude and cleverness, Mrs. 
Barnes stared at him in astonishment. 

I tell you, Mrs, Barnes," said the little 
Earl pompously, it was just the finest thing 
you could imagine—for another second and 
that scoundrel would have used his knife 
on your husband. You ought to be proud 
of him, I tell vou." 

“ Yes," said Nell faintly, while Bill looked 
ав though he wished the earth would open 
and swallow him m 

And I came here," said Lord Mount 
Carn again kindly, `* to say that when you 
leave the Army, Sergeant, you must promise 
to come to me as keeper or anything else 
you like. I want to have you near me for 
fear of anyone else wanting to fall foul of 
me. You're a good man with an iron bar! 
Will you promise to write to me when your 
time ia up ? ” 

‘* Yes, sir—my lord, I mean," said Barnes, 
saluting as if he were in a dream. 

„Bill,“ said Nell, when they were alone 
together again, I believe dear old man 
I believe you are a hero.“ 

Her eyes were moist with proud, happy 
tears, and she had her warin clinging arms 
about his neck. 

" My dear wife," said Bill simply, “I 
never thought about the knife; only Mr. 
Howard said ‘ Hit him, Barnes,’ and I did, 
just as I went with him because I felt I was 
obliged to go. It wasn’t being a hero, Nell 
it was obeying orders." 

“ Well, I call it the same thing,” said Nell, 
with а happy sigh, as she laid her cheek upon 
his shoulder. And Bill—I love you for it.“ 

Why. you did that before, Nell.“ 

“ Yes,” said Nell demurely, though how 
you knew that, Bill, passes my poor under- 
standing.“ 

But he closed her saucy lips with a kiss. 
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OLD Jems “STAR Torn.” 


HAD stood and watched him on several 
occasions as I passed the little strip of 
beach on which he “ performed,” before a 
small—a very small—but intensely inte- 
rested band of children. It was not his 
queer antics, so amusing to his audience, 
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which induced me to stop, so much as his 
appearance, sO incongruous did his queer 
thin frame, his wrinkled old face, his 
freakish clown’s garb and pointed white wig 
appear. He was an old man—one who had 
aged in his profession and still clung to it 


even though his limbs were stiff and it was 
as much as he could do to turn the hand- 
springs the children found во diverting. 
He was а living witness to the hollowness 
and emptiness of fame. In the heyday 
of his clownish career his name had been 
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billed forth in glaring red letters a foot 
long ; the children's idol and the parents' 
favourite jester ; and now he had come to 
cracking feeble jokes and making feebler 
attempts at juggling for the benefit of a 
handful of children—forgotten and ignored. 

I think we became friendly because I used 
frequentiy to watch him, and showed more 
than the passing interest in his performance 
with which most grown-up passers-by 
favoured him. Anyhow, we struck up an 
acquaintance, and during intervals in his 
** turn " (when the tide came up and covered 
his tiny platform) he told me. with swelling 
chest and squared shoulders, of what he had 
been in his youth. It was on one of these 
occasions that he told me of Jem Aberd, of 
whom he had frequently spoken and whom 
he described as a master of the profession.“ 

“Jem was a fine fellow," he said re- 
flectively, pushing away his powdered wig 
from his grey forelock and looking seawards. 
“He was the most famous clown of the 
thirties, and he could command one of the 
biggest salaries I've ever known in the 
profession when he was in his prime. People 
flocked to see him—old and young. it made 
no ditference—and what Jem said was law 
in the show he happened to belong to. This 
was when I first knew him, when I was 
a youngster in the profession, just learning 
the business, and he taught me many tricks 
Гуе had occasion to heartily thank him for. 
He left * Brown’s Great Travelling Circus 
With the Most Marvellous Collection of 
Wild Animals of Modern Times’ when I 
was little more than a lad, and I did not 
meet him again until quite thirty years 
afterwards—a long time in a clown's history. 
I hardly knew the broken-down old man 
who I learned was to play second fiddle to 
me—me, if you please, who'd learnt nearly 
all I knew from him—at Signor Maretti's 
Grand Circus, which I joined because it was 
& touring concern and it suited my con- 
venience to go round the country just then 
and get better known (I was already pretty 
well on the road to fame—fortune is another 
matter. Do I look wealthy now ?). 

" He introduced himself to me in an 
apologising way that hurt me. ‘ You'll 
not expect too much of an old man? ' be 
said anxiously. 

" take it to my credit that I gripped his 
hand and told him that if he had grown 
old he knew more of the profession than I 
should if I lived to be five hundred, and he 
just looked down at the sawdust, smoothed 
something with his foot, and shook his 
head. І 

“ You see, sir, I was new to Maretti's and 
did not know the boss. He was a hard man, 
I soon found out, for those who were crushed 
like old Jem ; he was civil enough to me. 

A few days at Maretti's showed me that 
Jem was badly broken up. Не forgot his 
* business,’ sometimes stopped in the middle 
of a prank with me to the accompaniment 
of the kids’ laughter, and showed all round 
that his days in the profession were num- 
bered. He felt it ; if ever a man was sensi- 
tive on a point like that Jem was. You 
wouldn’t think now, to look at us in the ring, 
turning somersaults and making the ring- 
master mad with our practical jokes, that 
clowns are tender in any spot. 

^ [t was a week after the new trick rider 
joined Maretti's that old Jem came up to my 
room and walked slowly in and sat down. 
He looked graver than usual, and he did 
cut a queer figure in his old garb, which 
fitted him worse every day. 

“< Pm nervous to-night, friend,’ he said. 
* Im not sure that it wouldn't be best for 
me to tell Maretti I'm not fit to go on. 
Why not? Isn't it best to admit a thing 
like that when you know it to be true ? 
Im old; I'm played out. I'll go quietly 


out of the back way as the people come in the 
front, and nobody will miss Jem Aberd.’ 

What! says l. ` You tell me this! 
You, the greatest man in the profession 
Гуе ever known. Not you. Jem! You're 
still good for another ten years.’ I didn't 
feel what I said, but I tried to make my 
voice ring true. He glanced at me; saw 
what was at the back of my mind and looked 
away again. 

" * It’s the new trick rider that has made 


me lose confidence, he went on. He has 
turned the place over. To-night. Fred, is 
the night of his great act. He has got 


every member of the company in it —and 1— 
well, I feel that I'm a-going to spoil it.’ 

" I was called out then, before I could 
sav another word. and perhaps it was as 
well for me. or he'd have made me shaky 
for my turn, and presently, when I was in 
the ring diverting the folk with quips and 
helping to take attention from the trick 
rider when he wanted a rest to enable him to 
go through with his grand finale, as we say 
in the profession, in he came. 

“I saw at a glance that he'd lost his 
nerve—that wonderful cool nerve that had 
made him the idol of а generation before. 
But I had no time to think about this, for 
it was my turn to disappear within and rig 
myself out for my part in the great aquatic 
scene, which the new rider—Joe Steel had 
invented himself. and which, at the time, 
was considered to be one of the seven 
wonders. 

In tuo or three minutes I was back again 
in the ring and found Joe Steel's prepara- 
tions completed. Evervthing was ready 
for the series of Great Equestrian Aquatic 
Performances he was to begin ; everything 
was in its place—and the scenc—a whole 
play. with a villain. a hero. a persecuted 
maiden, and a bad uncle, begun. Jem was 
the villainous old uncle of the heroine, 
up to the neck in debt and willing to part 
with his niece to the villain for a five-pound 
note and consider it a good bargain. 

The piece went оп, the audience got 
intensely excited, and you could not hear а 
sound except now and again, when some 
gruff old countryman said, sotto voce, * Ef I 
cud get at thot old uncle I'd throttle 'un and 
be gormed to 'un' ; and all went well until 
just before the end. when Jem had to hold 
a long confab with the hero, whom he was 
supposed to put quite oíf the track and 
make him think him the kindest of uncles, 
and then—Jem broke down. He forgot his 
lines, entirely, completely. He hesitated, 
looked round him helplessly and put his 
hands to his head. Somebody in the 
audience coughed. and Jem swayed as though 
he was going to fall. Ву a violent effort he 
mastered himself and went on in a mechanical 
voice. The hero helped him through in 
stage whispers. and the play was rushed 
along till we reached the part where I as the 
villain pushed the maiden into the water 
and the hero sprang on horseback from a 
tall cliff (the roof) and saved her. 

“The girl did her part well, and she 
shrieked in the most natural way when I 
threw her in. Down plunged the hero. 
‘Hurrah!’ shrieked the crowd. as though 
everyone had lost his senses. There was a 
great splashing, and then we saw the hero 
come up and reach her and swim with her 
to the bank. while the horse swam to the 
opposite shore. The applause was deafening. 
Maretti, who was on the scene in the last 
act as a passer-by, had all his work cut out 
to keep back one very excited stout old 
countrywoman who wanted to scramble 
down into the arena and duck the wicked 
uncle. 

Then Steel held up the hand which was 
not holding the girl, as if he wanted silence. 
Instantly the noise was hushed. 
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„Ladies and gentlemen,’ he said. ‘I 
would like to say a word or two. I thank 
you for your kind reception of our efforts ; 
we have tried to do our best ; but although 
it’s unusual, I'd like to say this. It’s true 
this aquatic play is my idea, and that I've 
worked it out from start to finish, but there 
has been another in it without whose advice 
and help I should have failed.’ 

The audience sat silent, wondering what 
was coming. 

“He handed the heroine (who was 
beginning to look as though she wanted to 
return to life) to Maretti, and went on : 

e could not have done what I have 
done if it had not been for опе person. That 
person is old ; he has spent all the best years 
of his life in the public service, amusing 
them. and now he feels the grip of old age 
on his muscles which once wcre strong 
ay ! stronger than the best man's amongst 
us here, I'll warrant.’ 

'" By а sort of instinct everybody's eves 
went to Jem, who was leaning against the 
river bank, а dejected figure, pale even 
beneath his powder. 

Friends, we must all grow old.’ he went 
on. and it is a hard day for us when we come 
to the time when we realise that wc are no 
longer of much use and that nobody will 
miss us. But I ask for your sympathy and 
encouragement for this old man.’ 

He suddenly crossed over to the other 
side of the arena, and catching Jem’s arm 
gently drew him across, a dazed figure. 
` This is the man,’ he said. in a clear voice, 
° who has made me what I am and who has 
taught me what I know. Twenty years 
ago none was better known that Jem Aberd. 
He took me under his wing when I was a 
penniless youngster, and got me on in the 
world. Не has been more than a father to 
me. Give him a clap for himself. friends." 

For a second after his speech there was 
a silence, and then the very roof secmed to 
fall, and the rumbling of feet on the floor 
and the clapping of hands sounded like the 
rushing of a waterfall. They cheered old 
Jem to the echo, and the poor fellow's eye 
lit, and he threw his head up and then 
bowed in quite his old style. 

Steel led him out by the arm. amidsi 
another round of applause, and from that 
day Jem's popularity was sure. Never mind 
what he did ; he was a fine good-natured old 
man. and his appearance in the arena with 
Steel was enough of itself to make any piece 
a success. Instead of turning him adrift, 
as Maretti had told him he should have to do, 
he simply could not do without him, and 
Steel threatened that when Jem went he 
went. 

* And strangely enough Jem seemed to 
take new life from that night. He seemed to 
be quite his old self again; not quite so 
merry as in the old days, but still а good 
clown for all that. Steel used to refer 
jokingly to the first night of the piece as the 
evening when old Jem did the star turn’ 
of his life. 

Before I left Maretti's he retired from 
the profession, with a sum of money behind 
him which bad health had not enabled him 
to save before. and Maretti said that if 
ever he was sorry to lose one of his troupe 
he was sorry over Jem—why ! he'd rather 
have parted with the trick rider, though 
every body knows he was valuable enough! 
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“When the Stormy Winds ао. Blow!“ 


Jenkins says, next time he sends his B.O.Ps 
to the binder, he will pack them up properly. 


< 4 -— ڪا ا‎ 
“Here, young Briggs, just take “What a wind ! Why "Not leave we to carry 
B. O. Р? to the face aad tell him I doesnt Jenkins do his ‘em loose! There 3: onal” 
want them carefully bound up in "nage epe 5 —” > 
half -leather.” Í PORTEN 


ä : І 5 НАЕ | 
Stop ‘em, somebody ! “Please, Mr. Jenkins Says you 
are to bind these up, very 


Chas. F. Knowles, carefully, in balf-leather!” 
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WHAT SHALL I Do? or, OSTRICH FARMING IN SOUTH 


AUSTRALIA. 


By ST. MICHAEL-PODMORE, M.A., F.Z.S., etc. ў 


youth of restless disposition whose 
school career may have been a failure, 
beyond the gaining of colours for cricket 
and rugger,“ is often perplexed to know 
what to do to earn a living. He does not 
feel drawn towards the professions, even if 
he could enter them, and ordinary business 
is distasteful. If he had his own way, he 
would prefer to spend his time in hunting, 
shooting, games, and adventures; but he 
realises this will not enable him to earn a 
livelihood. Such a character is eminently 
suited to ostrich farming. 

Ostrich farming represents а continuous 
round of change, excitement, and adven- 
ture, and only those of athletic temperament 
and strong physique can engage in it. 
Most of each day must be spent on horse- 
back, and during the breeding season nerve 


mem 


Augusta was suggested from the fact that 
emus roamed over the northern portions of 
the State and bred in large numbers. These 
birds are remarkably like ostriches. 

I visited the ostrich farm at Port Augusta 
in August, 1906. It is situated 259] miles 
from Adelaide, and contains 15,000 acres 
and about 400 adult birds for breeding. 
The estate is divided into huge paddocks, 


but otherwise it remains in the same 
wild state as when the blacks roamed 
over it. 


The woods consist chiefly of sandalwood, 
myall, iron-bark, and wild fruit trees, with 
salt-bush, blue-bush, spear-grass, and barley- 
grass growing in the open glades. 

Spineless cactus and lucerne had been 
planted near the farm buildings, and in the 
gardens grew lemons, oranges, apricots, 


and plover, curlew, and other ground birds 
the thick grass and scrub. 

The pinko is, perhaps, the most interesting 
animal found in this locality. It is nocturnal, 
and has the appearance of a rabbit and an 
opossum. It is difficult to procure, because 
it burrows in the ground. The opening to 
its retreat descends abruptly downward, 
which distinguishes it front the rabbit's. 

The ostriches at Port Augusta were 
chiefly hatched in incubators. The egg: 
take forty-five to fifty days. The chicks are 
first fed on bread-crumbs, bran, and water. 
On the fourth day a little enclosure is made 
round the incubator, and the young are 
allowed to take exercise. They are then fed 
on grain, green vegetables, and water. The 
dangerous age is from birth to three months, 
after which time they generally live. 
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and skill are necessary to ward off attacks 
from savage cock birds. The countries suit- 
able for this industry are generally wild un- 
cultivated lands where рате is abundant. 
In Australia there will be continual warfare 
with dingoes, eagles, and hawks, and in 
South Africa with jackals, wild dogs, and 
other carnivora. 

The domestication of the ostrich is com- 
paratively а new venture. The first attempts 
were made in Cape Colony in 1865. Much 
difficulty was experienced at first, but within 
twenty years there were 150,000 tame 
-ostriches in the colony, and the export of 
feathers increased from 65, 426“. (1865) to 
1,081, 187“. (1905) 

Some years ago ostriches were imported 
into South Australia, where the indigenous 
flora is peculiarly suited to them. The 
-establishment of an ostrich farm at Port 
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Young Ostriches. 


grapes, peaches, figs, and nectarines. The 
soil and climate suited all English vegetables 
except celery. 

Mr. Rathbone and his two sons managed 
the farm. They kept twelve horses for 
saddle purposes, a few sheep and cattle, and 
a large stock of poultry. 

During my expeditions outside the vermin- 
ро fence, which surrounds the paddocks, 

discovered large mobs of red kangaroo and 
a few dingoes. 

Dingoes were very troublesome in 1881, 
when the farm was first established ; but 
they confine themselves now to the rabbits, 
which arrived here in 1890 and have become 
& great pest. 

Emus breed on the estate, and wild 
turkeys, crested pigeons, grass parrots, and 
cockatoo parrots are common everywhere. 
Huge eagles and hawks haunt the paddocks, 
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When the ostrich is seven months old 
the first crop of feathers is ripe. At twelve 
months he begins to develop black feathers, 
and his plumage reaches perfection at the 
end of three years. 

The hen ostrich lays from twelve to twenty 
eggs, but if these are removed she will con- 
tinue laying like a domestic fowl. Опе bird 
has been known to produce 120 eggs annually. 
Both parents share the duties of incubation. 
The hen covers the nest during the day, and 
the cock throughout the night. The chicks 
are released by the old bird pressing upon the 
shell with its hard breast. 

Ostriches are not expensive to keep, be- 
cause the greater part of the year they find 
sufficient food in the paddocks, and at other 
times they only require a little Indian corn 
or beans and some additional green food, 
such as lucerne or cabbage. 
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The first paddock I explored contained 
700 acres, set apart for yearlings. Mr. Rath- 
bone drove те in his buggy, and his son led 
the way on horseback, to guard us against 
attacks from angry birds. He was armed 
with a stout stick having a bushy, forked end. 

We had not proceeded far before we 
flushed forty birds. They moved away 
from us slowly with a stately step, and then 
seemed to gather themselves together like a 
full-rigged ship, and swept through the scrub 
with incredible speed. It was a beautiful 
sight and one I shall not easily forget. The 
horseman tried to round them up for my 
benefit, but he was soon left far behind. 

The adjoining paddock was devoted to 
breeding purposes. The old fable that the 
ostrich laid her eggs in the sand and left the 
sun to hatch them has long ago been ex- 
ploded. We sometimes found both parents 
sitting side by side on the nest with their 
necks stretched out to their full length, 
making them appear at a distance like huge 
ant-heaps. 

The nest was composed entirely of sand, 
raised a couple of feet above the level and 
surrounded by a well-defined trench. The 
birds form this with their feet, and scratch 
sideways more as a human being than as 
a domestic fowl. The nest cup is hollowed 
out partly with the body. 

We were obliged to arm ourselves with 
thorn bushes during our trip through the 
breeding-grounds. The first time I was 
attacked T had a narrow escape. Mr. Rath - 
bone had barely finished instructing me in 
the use of the thorn bush when I heard three 
blood - curdling roars like a lion, and before I 
had recovered from my surprise Mr. Rath bone 
shouted, ' Look out, he's coming on your 
side! 

The infuriated ostrich presented a formid- 
able appearance as he charged at me with 
the speed of a racehorse. Had I been armed 
with & gun or а good club I might have felt 
more at ease, but to fight such an enemy 
with а feeble thorn bush seemed ridiculous, 
and I completely lost my nerve. The bush 
merely waggled as I directed it at the bird's 
head. 


The ostrich entirely ignored my weapon 
and aimed a fierce blow &t my head, which 
fortunately missed, but did considerable 
damage to the side of the trap. 

Mr. Rathbone immediately came to my 
assistance, or I should probably have been 
killed. He pulled me over to his seat before 
the attack could be repeated and poked his 
thorn bush vigorously at the bird's eyes, 
and, while it was dodging and fighting, his 
son rode up to our assistance. Then there 
was а desperate battle between the horseman 
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and the ostrich, which I should have enjoyed 
more had I been accustomed to such scenes. 
The angry bird pressed the attack with 
remarkable boldness, and once succeeded 
in delivering a blow which cut open the 
leather of the saddle like a knife. Whenever 
he struck with his leg he drooped his out- 
stretched wings. 

We took advantage of every opportunity 
to escape, but the wily bird frequently 
rushed after us, pursued by young Rathbone, 
until gradually we neared the limit of his 
territory and he knew any further advance 
would mean a fight to the death with another 
cock ostrich. These birds seem to have a 
recognised boundary, and never go a yard 
beyond it. When they do venture to 
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formidable horny nail. The kick is delivered 
forward and downward, and with immense 
force when at the height of a man’s breast, 
but gradually losing its power as it nears the 

und. Men have saved their lives from 
this knowledge, and, by lying prostrate, 
escaped with a severe trampling. 

We next visited the plucking yards, where 
I witnessed the method of procuring the 
feathers. The birds were first driven into 
& large yard, which opened outwards into 
smaller ones, decreasing in size until, in the 
last enclosure, the birds became so closely 
packed that they could not kick. 

The plucking of the ostrich is а very simple 
affair. A hood is thrown over the selected 
bird's head. The wing feathers are plucked 


Ostrich Two Hours Old. 


trespass, the fact is made evident by the 
findmg of & dead ostrich. "These battles are 
of rare occurrence, but about half а dozen 
birds are annually destroyed in this way at 
Port Augusta. 

Ostriches detect а man's approach at а 
great distance. I observed birds leave their 
nests on the higher ground when we were over 
a mile away. 

When we arrived at а nest containing 
eggs there was no danger whatever from an 
attack. The cock ostrich then assumed а 
piteous attitude, standing near us, in a 
dejected, beseeching manner, as though 


‘imploring that his eggs should not be broken. 


We were even permitted to handle the eggs 
unmolested. 
The foot of the ostrich is armed with a 
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with the hand, the quills being tapped with 
a broad piece of wood to keep them straight. 

The white feathers are removed with 
cutters. Only a few are taken from each 
bird, and they do not suffer much from cold 
in consequence. The only feathers of any 
great value are those of the wing, of which 
there are about twelve in each. The clipping 
of an ostrich causes it about as much pain 
as shearing does to а sheep. What are 
called the body feathers are never interfered 
with. These are left on the bird because 
they are valueless, and, if strip of all of 
them, the ostrich would probably die. 

The tail and long black and drab feathers 
are pulled out, the white feathers being cut 
off, and the stumps left for two months 
until the quills are ripe. 
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THE SECRETS OF THE WATERS: 
AT CLOSE QUARTERS WITH STRANGE CREATURES. 


* of the tanks sold for aquaria expose 
too little surface to the air when filled, 
and are quite unsuitable. 

Properly proportioned tanks are now 
made with metal frames, plate-glass sides, 
and slate floors. If there is any rockwork it 
should slope upward from the front to the 
rear. The glass sides should be fitted with 
movable coverings, excluding the light but 
permitting occasional inspection. 

The top should be covered to keep out 
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PART П. 


dust апа check evaporation, but between 
the cover and the rim of the tank there must 
be an open space of at least one inch to 
admit air. This ventilating space may be 
filled in with gauze wire netting or perforated 
zinc. If possible set up your aquarium on а 
stout table in & north window ; strong direct 
sunshine is bad for the water folk. 

The initial success with propagating 
glass and oyster shells encouraged: Ine to 
make further experiments in aquarium 


keeping. The Great Eastern Railway Co. 
brought sea water up to London and 
delivered it at a charge, I believe, of a few 
pence a keg. A keg filled new tanks for 
me, and when the summer holidays came I 
had the pleasure of collecting specimens to 
fill them. 

In the following spring I made a fresh- 
water pond in the garden, shelving steeply 
to a depth of three feet. A lucky chance 
supplied enough bricks to line it, so that 
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cement and sand were ту only expenses. А 
rockery sloped down irregularly to the water 
on three aides, and the fourth was bordered 
by а brick path. "The ferns, the water, the 
glancing goldfish, and a dozen other lively 
water creatures made the pond corner the 
most popular in the garden. The story of 
how it was stocked and managed is a long 
one, and would be unseasonable just now. 

Your hobby need not cost a great deal. 
Some of the finest aquarium tanks in exist- 
ence are home made, framed in hard wood, 
screwed and mortised together. 
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Exercise your ingenuity and make a 
beginning on simple liner. One youngster 
boxed in а broken-handled soup tureen, 
another used a photographie plate-washer, 
and in both cases interesting collections were 
started. 

The rules that govern sea-water aquaria 
apply to those of fresh water; get weeds 
before fish and beware of uncleanness, 
overcrowding, and too much light. 

To all who possess à moderate amount 
of intelligence and enterprise, sufficient has 
been said to point the way into one of 
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An E&G-ColLLECTING TRIP TO 


үү "ттлт looking over my collection of 
palearctic eggs a short time since, 
I found several blanks, and, being desirous 
of filling these, I wrote to a naturalist with 
whom I corresponded in Hungary and who 
collected - officially for the National Museums 
of Buda-Pesth, suggesting the possibility 
of his accompanying me to the breeding- 
grounds of many birds whose haunts he 
knew so well. He was willing to do so, and 
I therefore made arrangements for a short 
holiday, and, accompanied by a friend, who 
was а very enthusiastic collector, left 
London at the end of May by the Hook of 
Holland route. I selected that route, as 
we both wished to spend а day in Berlin, 
and I was particularly anxious to see the 
aviaries in the zoological gardens of that 
city and to compare them with our own in 
Regent's Park. 

At the time of my visit, the aviaries in 
Berlin were, without doubt, vastly superior 
to those in Regent's Park; large spaces 
being given to enable the birds to enjoy 
their flight. and every possible inducement 
being provided to persuade them to breed 
in captivity, experiments which in many 
cases had proved successful. It is, how- 
ever, a great satisfaction to find now, under 
the able management which reigns in thc 
Zoological Socicty's menagerie, that the 
accommodation for birds in the Regent's 
Park aviaries is certainly second to none. 

We left Berlin by an early through train, 
and reached Vienna just before midnight, 
where we stayed until the following morning. 

Proceeding by express to Buda-Pesth, we 
arrived at that beautiful city in time for 
lunch. There we were met by Herr Cerva, 
who was to be our guide and companion 
during the trip. My hopes were at once 
raised by his assuring me that we should 
certainly find most of the nests I particularly 
wished to sec, such as bearded tit. Savi's 
warbler, moustached sedge warbler (.Melano- 
poqon), Baillon’s and little crakes, and 
many .varieties of waders, etc. This was 
most encouraging, and, being desirous of 
spending as much as possible of our limited 
time on the breeding-grounds, we purchased 
a few necessaries for the trip, and left that 
evening by a local line for Cerva's home at 
Sziget-Csep, а small and very oriental- 
looking village about twenty miles distant, 
situated on a large island formed by the 
Great and Little Danubes. 

We were most hospitably received by 
Herr Cerva's wife and son, and spent а very 
pleasant evening, discussing first the good 
things which had been provided for us, and 
then the prospects of success on the morrow. 
I was much interested in examining a pair of 
chicks of the little bustard, which had been 
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artificialy hatched that day from eggs 
which had been brought to Cerva by a local 
peasant. 

Early rising and early breakfast is the 
order of the day in Hungary, and we were 
up and about at six o'clock. Our first day 
was spent in the immediate vicinity, the chief 
object of our search being cuckoos' eggs, of 
which I knew several were found every year, 
chiefly in nests of the great reed warbler. 
Soon after leaving the house, my com- 
panion’s eagle eye discovered а beautiful 
golden oriole's nest containing four per- 
fectly fresh eggs. Some of my readers 
may have seen а nest of this bird in the 
Natural History Museum in Cromwell Road, 
and therefore know how beautifully it is 
constructed. It is, in my opinion, one of 
the finest examples of the architecture of the 
bird world. 

On reaching the Little Danube our atten- 
tion was roused by the numerous frogs, 
whose “ music" was almost deafening. 
They were of many colours, and some sent 
forth really musical notes, whilst others 
only produced very unpleasant апа noisy 
“ eroaks." Cerva informed me that he had 
captured thirty frogs at this place not long 
before, each of which was quite distinct in 
colour. As we approached the music ceased, 
and we merely saw the heads of a few frogs 
peering just above the water. They were 
certainly very shy. 

We crossed the river in the most primitive 
ferry-boat it has been my lot to travel in, 
and on reaching the opposite bank we dressed 
ready for the fray. I found my large 
* waders.” which I bought at Мг. Dresser's 
suggestion, quite indispensable, as the water 
was somewhat deep in places. 
and I took different beats, and I started 
under the guidance of Cerva's son and a 
local lad. both of whom knew every inch of 
the ground. Just before entering the water 
I found a nest of the corn-bunting containing 
three eggs. The nest was on a bank close 
to the river. I also found several tree- 
sparrows’ nests with good clutches. I may 
mention that both Cerva and the lad spoke 
German, so that I was able to follow their 
directions. The reeds were about seven feet 
high, and the water in which I was wading 
reached almost to my waist. progress being 
necessarily somewhat retarded. 

T soon realised that I was in a veritable 
bird paradise. Around me were warblers 
singing, ducks and coots rushing about in all 
directions, and lesser egrets rising as I made 
my way. Nests tilled with clutches of coot, 
moorhen, water-rail and other varieties were 
too numerous to notice. I was searching 
for more valuable prizes, and quickly found 
two beautiful nests of the great reed warbler, 
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nature’s close preserves, where unsuspected 
beauty is found side by side with uncouth 
and queer developments—a new world. 
not yet fully explored, teeming with strange 
life. 

During the dull wintry weather that still 
remains let us make ready for the summer 
campaign. While searching out some of the 
secrets of the waters we shall be keeping in 
touch with living nature at a time when 
most small land creatures are laired up” 
waiting for the spring. 

(THE END.] 
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cleverly woven on to the reeds. each of 
which, to my joy, contained a cuckoo's egg. 
I fully believe that these eggs had been 
deposited һу the same bird, as they were 
almost identical in size and marking. 

А shout from the village lad, who was 
then some yards distant, brought me to 
another nest of the great reed warbler, also 
containing а cuckoo's egg, but of a type 
quite distinct from the others. АЁ thi: 
moment I slipped, and was iminersed in a 
hole to my shoulders. Being. however. a 
very hot day. my soaking clothes were soon 
quite dry ayain. 

A diversion was now caused by young 
Cerva and the lad finding a huge sturgeon 
stranded in shallow water, and although it 
was the close season for these fish. the 
temptation to secure such a fine specimen 
was too great to be resisted by the local 
sportsmen. It was driven, after an exciting 
hunt, into quite shallow water, and then 
secured. The difficulty now arose as to how 
such a large fish—it weighed about 40 ]b. — 
was to be conveyed to the village, and the 
happy thought of concealing it in one of mv 
rubber waders was carried into effect, the 
fish being thus conveved to the village at 
dusk, where it was distributed among various 
friends of the captors. | 

In the evening I strolled along the river 
bank with Cerva, but we were not seriously 
bent on collecting, and I only secured a 
clutch of little grebe's eggs from a floating 
nest. We saw a nest of the penduline tit. 
which even exceeds in beauty of construc- 
tion that of the better-known long-tailed tit. 
It was hanging at the top of a large elm tree 
about seventy feet from the ground. The lad 
who was with us was an expert climber, and 
succeeded in reaching the nest, to find it 
quite complete, but without eggs. It was, 
therefore, left intact. 

The following morning was to see our 
start in earnest, and after a somewhat 
hurried breakfast at 4 A.M., we mounted a 
long, springless country cart, for a drive of 
sixteen miles, over a very rough road, to the 
marshes. Our pair of horses did their work 
well. but the jolting we experienced was far 
from pleasant. Our thoughts, however. 
were bent on the marshes, and we did not 
trouble about the shaking. 

At about 10.30 we were met by a peasant 
farmer. a friend of Cerva’s, who had been 
observing the birds for him, in anticipation 
of our visit, and he informed us that at least 
three pairs of marsh sandpiper (T. stagna. 
talis) were breeding on his ground close bv. 
We halted at once, and right glad I was to 
release my legs from their cramped position 
of the last five hours. 

We found that between the driving track 
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and the marsh the water was about two feet 
in depth. I was proceeding to remove my 
boots, preparatory to wading, when the 
farmer, & fine, burly specimen, insisted on 
carrying me through the water on his back ! 
I gladly accepted this offer, and proceeded in 
this way for about 400 yards. 

The breeding-ground itself was confined 
to quite a small area, the growth consisting 
of mosses and a species of heather about 
eight to ten inches in height. I only saw 
three pairs of marsh sandpipers, and after 
a most careful search we succeeded in find- 
ing a nest containing three beautifully 
marked eggs, which I duly secured. Doubt- 
less the other two nests were close by, but 
I was collecting for quality and not for 
quantity, and was quite content with my 
find' -I am afraid my companion was 
not quite so satisfied on this occasion. 

After а scrambly lunch in the open we 
continued our drive for а further five miles. 
The road here had much improved, the last 
few miles being over soft grassy plains. On 
arriving at а small farm, situated in а very 
wild spot on the plains, we were most 
hospitably received by the farmer and his 
wife. They were Serbs and could only 
speak their own language ; but Cerva under- 
stood this, and we soon found out that the 
prospects were not promising here owing to 
there being very little water, after a dry 
winter. This had driven most of the birds 
which usually breed there farther afield in 
search of more water, and, with the exception 
of redshanks and onc pair of stilts, we found 
nothing. 

By chance, however, we heard from a 
peasant that there were several pairs of 
pratincoles about a mile distant. and, with 
hopes thus raised, we started for the ground. 
These birds were on a large island, to reach 
which we had to wade knee-dcep for about 
half & mile. The water was quite tepid. and 
we soon reached the breeding-haunt of these 
beautiful birds. They exercised every pos- 
sible means to draw us away from their nests, 
some feigning broken wings and falling to 
the ground several times. I never witnessed 
a prettier sight during all the years I have 
observed birds. We found several nests, but 
were content with taking two clutches cach. 

Close by, my friend found his first nest of 
Baillon's crake. It was several feet from 
the bank, among reeds, in a deep ditch, and 
in order to secure it he was obliged to remove 
hix boots and wade. This, unfortunately, 
led to disaster, as he was badly bitten on the 
heel by a large leech. and the wound caused 
him much pain and inconvenience for some 
time. The clutch of ten eggs was excep- 
tionally fine, and now graces his collection. 

On our return journey we passed many 
waders of the commoner varicties, but, having 
a long drive before us, we did not stop to 
search for their nests. We halted about 
five o'clock at the house of а small peasant 
farmer known to Cerva, in the village of 
Urbo, and were again most cordially re- 
ceived. I was greatly impressed with the 
extreme cleanliness of this house; in fact, 
during my whole visit to this part I never 
saw a dirty cottage. The good wife insisted 
on our partaking of a meal, and in a short 
time excellent coffee, bread апа butter. and 
eggs were ready for us, and were greatly 
appreciated. To my surprise, a snow-white 
tablecloth and silver spoons were produced 
from the cupboard. and I could not help 
contrasting this with my experience more 
than once in country places in England. 

Our departure from this place was quite 
a touching scene, as the farmer, his wife, 
and children all insisted on kissing our 
hands —their. charming way, no doubt, of 
expressing gratitude to us for having dis- 
tributed a few small coins among the 
children. The farmer himself was some- 
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what of a naturalist, and insisted on my 
taking several clutches of nice eggs, includ- 
ing blue-headed wagtail, stork, hobby, and 
others which his children had found that 
day, and which were still unblown. I saw 
several blue-headed wagtails at this place, 
but failed to find a nest myself. We left 
this village about 7 P.M., on one of the most 
beautiful evenings I ever remember. A 
glorious sunset over the plains, followed by a 
full moon, made the monotonous homeward 
drive quite fascinating. We reached Sziget- 
Csep at ten o'clock, and were not sorry toretire 
to rest after our eighteen hours’ bard work. 

In spite of the long and tiring day just 
described, we assembled at 6.30 on the fol. 
lowing morning for breakfast, and then pro- 
ceeded to get together our collecting-kit, 
ready for & start for & three days' trip in 
quite another direction. This was to be 
the *' flower " of our little expedition, as we 
knew it was the haunt of many rare warblers, 
as well as of several of the Falconide. 

We left at 7.30 by cart for the nearest 
roadside station, about four miles distant, 
where we joined the Constantinople through 
train, and, after а journey of about thirty 
miles, alighted at a small station some three 
miles from the village of Püsto. To reach 
this village it was necessary to procced in а 
springless gig over a half-finished road, and 
the shaking we experienced is indescribable. 
We were now among the storks, and I was 
much amused at the indolent way in which 
they crossed the road, scarcely taking the 
trouble to move out of our way. Here. too, 
Cerva had found a nest of the great bustard 
& few days prior to our arrival, but as these 
birds are strictly preserved the nest was not 
molested. 

The little village inn which was to be our 
headquarters was very quaint. Attached to 
it was a large garden full of vegetables 
and fruit, and adioining was a small vine- 
yard, from which the local wine was made. 
We were the first °° foreigners" who had 
visited the village, and although we were 
treated with great respect. we were regarded 
by the natives with a good deal of curiosity. 

The question of food was an easy one here, 
88 there was an unlimited supply of chickens 
available, and we were also provided with 
& very palatable fish, caught in the deeper 
parts of the marshes. The chickens were 
decidedly small, as may he gathered from 
the fact that our party of three consumed 
nine in three days. Living was very cheap ; 
the rooms and beds scrupulously clean ; and 
we expericnced the greatest civility, being 
looked upon as very important personages 
from the great city of London. 

After lunch we started for the vast 
marshes close by, where Cerva had employed 
two. watchers for the previous week to 
hunt for nests. It was not long before these 
men conducted us to a beautiful nest of 
Savi's warbler, and I had the satisfaction of 
adding this and a very fine clutch of four 
eggs to my collecting-box. In all we found 
and took four clutches—each of four eggs 
of Savi's warbler, and also two nests with 
eggs of the rarer moustached sedge warbler 
(.Melanopogon); the latter we took quite 
close to the place where the first. genuine 
Hungarian eggs of this variety had been 
found by Mr. F. C. Selous two vears pre- 
viously, also under the guidance of Cerva. 

Within & small area we found many other 
nests of little egret, little crake, water-rail, 
and others of commoner species. In one 
case а little crake was sitting tightly on its 
nest, and refused to move until one of the 
men actually took it from the nest. We 
then found that. the eggs were on the point of 
hatching, and of course left them untouched. 
We waited a few minutes and had the 
satisfaction of secing the bird return to its 
nest. 
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A sudden and violent thunderstorm now 
drove us hastily under cover, and we were 
unable to do anything further until the 
evening. I then called upon the local 
" hunter," who, I found, was a retired non- 
commissioned officer ef Hungarian Hussars. 
He appeared to be the only man in the village 
who possessed a fowling-piece, and, as far as 
I could gather, his " hunting consisted of 
shooting wildfow]. and in many cases these 
were shot while sitting on their nests. Of 
this I saw evidence myself. However, the 
hunter was a very amiable and intelligent 
man. He spoke German fluently, and we 
had a long conversation on the subject of 
the Boer War. 

Close to our inn there was a black stork’s 
nest, built on a pole about thirty feet high 
with a small trellis arrangement at the top, 
which had been placed there by the farmer 
for the purpose. The regularity with which 
the two birds took their turn in sitting on the 
eggs was marvellous, and it was most comical 
to see them changing guard." I was told 
that the storks arrive every spring about the 
same time, the hen bird always appearing 
first, being followed by the male about 
fourteen days later. The accommodation 
&t our inn was of course not extensive, and 
we ate our dinner in the living-room or 
kitchen. Some of the natives came to see 
the foreigners feed, but kept at a most 
respectful distance and made no rude 
remarks. 

On the following day I went in search of 
nests of lesser grey shrike, and was fortunate 
in obtaining three beautiful clutches, each 
being quite distinct in shape and marking. 
This bird is very common at Urbo, many 
nests being built in fruit trees in small 
gardens. І also found some nice nests of 
golden oriole, and selected one clutch for my 
collection. My companion took one nest 
with four eggs of the marsh warbler, close 
to our inn, but this was the only nest of that 
variety which we found. I saw and heard 
8 barred warbler, but failed to find a nest. 
I also saw several very handsome rollers, but 
we were too late in the season for their nests, 

The music of the reed, sedge, and 
numerous other warblers at this place was 
a veritable concert, and was added to by 
nightingales in the adjoining woods. 

Strange to say, we neither saw nor heard 
a cuckoo here, although 1 was told there were 
generally several about. Crested larks were 
very common; river and  grasshopper 
warblers were to һе heard, but not seen, 
although in the following усаг, when 
accompanying another English collector, 
nests were found of both varieties by Cerva 
or his watchers.” 

About midday we left by cart for some 
large private woods, some five miles distant 
—another journey in a springless vehicle 
over a road which was worse than the other. 
About halfway a lad brought us a fox cub 
about six weeks old, which he wished to sell. 
Cerva bought it for sixpence, and we took 
it back to Sziget-Csep with us. A few 
months later he wrote to tell me that the 
fox, which was then full-grown, had got 
loose and killed many of his chickens, the 
result being sentence of death. 

On arrival at the wood, we were met by 
the forester-in-charge. He at first positively 
refused to allow us to enter the wood, saying 
the birds were strictly preserved for shooting, 
but the production by Cerva of & Govern- 
ment. collector's permit, and the promise of 
a reward, should our search prove satis- 
factory, immediately opencd the gate. The 
forester then became most amiable, offered 
to show us the best places, and sent one of 
his lads with us to climb the trees. Ad- 
joining this wood there was a large lake— 
probably sixty acres in extent, and there I 
saw many spoonbills, herons, and various 
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water-fowl. The birds, however, were all 
on an island in the centre, and as the water 
was deep, and no boat available, we were 
compelled to leave them. This was most 
disappointing, as the ** boom " of the bittern 
could be heard, and we were told there were 
several nests there every year. I secured 
a beautiful clutch of the pink variety of the 
red-backed shrike, which the lad found, and 
several of crested lark, but I did not take 
these myself. 

Scarcely had we entered the wood when 
a number of red-footed falcons and other 
birds made their appearance. The flight 
of these birds is most bosutiful, and their 
plaintive call told us that there were nests 
close by. Our first find was a clutch of five 
hobby's eggs. This nest was placed on an 
old crow’s nest at the top of a large yew tree, 
about thirty feet from the ground. To 
climb this was an easy matter, and my 
companion took the eggs himself. The 
falcons’ nests were all placed much higher 
from the ground, and in almost every case 
in a tall fir tree. The lad who came with us 
was an expert climber, and we secured four 
beautiful clutches of red-footed falcon, as 
well as others of kestrel and sparrowhawk. 

Passing on to a brushwood enclosure, 
and flushing some carrion crows from nests 
only a few feet from the ground, we found 
a hoopoe’s nest in a large hole in a tree- 
trunk, almost on the ground level. It 
contained six young birds fully fledged, and 
the odour emitted from that nest quickly 
drove us away. The hoopoe, although a 
beautiful bird in plumage, is extremely dirty 
when rearing its young. A few nests of 
small birds of no rarity completed our ** bag "' 
at this place. It was a thoroughly enjoyable 
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HOSE boys who derived amusement 
from the suggestions contained in the 
articles entitled“ Something New in Parlour 
Games" which appeared in Parts 359 and 
360 of the B. O. P.“ may perhaps find 
further entertainment in the pastimes which 
I will now describe. 

That with which I will deal first is the 
simplest of the three, but is none the less 
exciting on that account. It is, moreover, 
l think, quite novel in its way, and has a 
distinct advantage in the fact that no board 
is required and the whole affair can be 
carried in the waistcoat pocket. 

'" Ploddo," as І have named it, being in 
the nature of a contest, there must be at 
least two competitors; but as many more 
may take part in the game as may wish, 
provided sufficient cards аге available. 
These latter, as may be seen from the illustra- 
tion. represent snow-shoes, and it being 
naturally assumed that all competitors are 
possessed of a pair of legs and feet, two cards 
are obviously necessary for each. The 
various * snow-shoes " should therefore be 
arranged in pairs, each pair having a dis- 
tinguishing mark of some kind, as, for ex- 
ample, the star shown in the diagram. 

Little difficulty will be found in con- 
structing the necessary cards. The size of 
these is quite immaterial, but З in. by 14 in. 
will be found the most convenient. Good 
stout mill-board, wood, or, better still, metal 
may be used for the purpose, covered with 
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day in every way. The country was very 
ا‎ and vegetation luxuriant. I 
ound many rare and interesting plants, and 
in a small wood a variety of Asparagus 
plumosus was flourishing. 

We returned to Urbo at dusk, and Cerva 
was unfortunately taken ill—apparently the 
effects of a hot sun. He was unable to 
accompany us on the following day, and we 
decided, after spending the morning in the 
marshes, to return to Sziget-Csep. My 
companion rose very early and accom- 
panied the men to see another nest of Savi's 
warbler. It had, however, been attacked 
by a rat or à mouse and two eggs were 
partly destroyed. I took a lad to the 
nearest wood and we examined several new 
nests of lesser grey shrike, oriole, and other 
varieties. We left in the afternoon, and 
arrived at Sziget-Csep about eight o'clock, 
having found about twenty varieties of eggs, 
including several rarities. 

Time was now getting short, and, having 
some fifty clutches of unblown eggs, we 
spent the whole day in preparing and 
marking them ready for packing. І may 
mention that the preparing of the eggs was 
done chiefly by Cerva. He had made a most 
ingenious machine for drawing and washing 
eggs, and it is quite the exception for him to 
damage one. 

The net result for my collection, of this 
trip, was over fifty clutches of eggs, em- 
bracing thirty-two varieties, the majority of 
which do not breed in this country. The 
whole of the eggs obtained were given by me 
to the Natural History Museum in Cromwell 
Road, together with my complete collection, 
where I trust they will be of interest to 
others for many years to come. 
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I may mention that, being an ardent bird- 
lover, I have never collected eggs in Great 
Britain, and I should like to see such col- 
lecting made illegal in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, so that many varieties which are 
now fast becoming extinct may have an 
opportunity of breeding without being 
molested. The Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds, and the Selborne Society, 
are doing much to assist in the preservation 
of birds, and [ feel sure their efforts will be 
crowned with success. 

My trip lasted twelve days, and to any 
naturalist wishing to see rare birds in their 
native haunts I can strongly recommend 
a visit to Hungary. 


Don't make them like it now. Moth-proof, 
and they never bagged at the knees. 
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NovELTIES IN PARLOUR GAMES. 


By A. E. HODGE, 


Author of “Something New in Parlour Games," ete 


1.—“ PLODDO.”’ 


white paper. on which the design depicted 
in the illustration may be copied. Care 
should b» taken that the sectional lines 
ruled on each card correspond exactly. 
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Diagram of Pair ot ‘‘Snow-shoes’”’ with left 
card advanced two lines. 


A teetotum is also necessary to indicate 
the distance to be traversed at each move. 
This is merely à hexagonal piece of card 
fixed firmly and squarely on a central pivot, 


each of the six divisions being numbered 
consecutively from one upwards. 

Before commencing play, the cards are 
laid in a level row, each pair being placed 
evenly together and separate from the rest. 
Having decided upon the distance to be 
covered, the game is started by the players 
spinning the teetotum to determine the 
order in which the throws are to be taken, 
he who obtains the highest number of pointa 
taking priority, and so on in succession. 
The moves are taken by shifting one of the 
cards forward until the treble line (in the 
centre) is advanced a number of lines on the 
adjoining card corresponding to the number 
thrown. When the cards are level, as at 
starting, it is optional which card is moved, 
but otherwise the rear card must always be 
the one shifted. 

If the 5” be cast, the player is entitled 
to an additional throw. АП numbers count 
for moves with the exception of ** 6," which 
is used to signify a“ fall" ; and on throwing 
this a player has to forfeit his cast, and 
continue to do so until such а number be 
spun as will bring his cards exactly level, 
when he can once more progress in the manner 
previously described. 

The player covering the prescribed distance 
first is, of course, proclaimed the winner. 

To avoid the possibility of inadvertently 
shifting the cards, a finger should be placed 
firmly on one card while the other is being 
advanced. 
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THE “ B.O.P.” Coin COLLECTOR. 


OYS are born collectors, for most of their 
pockets contain miscellaneous odd- 
ments, mementos of excursions, barter or 
exchange with schoolfellows, or, perchance, 
gifts from friends. Nowand then a crooked 
coin kept for luck,“ or one of older date 
than those passing current to-day, imparts a 
desire for more, and so forms the nucleus of a 
coin cabinet, which gradually becomes more 
valuable, more varied, and consequently of 
greater interest, 

"I am going to collect coins,” some 
one may say. If so, then by all means 
choose some interesting group to begin with 
—coins with historical memories clinging 
to them. Look at our first illustration 


Fig. 1.—SILVER PENNY OF WILLIAM I. 


(fig. 1): there is something remarkably strik- 
ing about it, for it recalls some of the most 
stirring stories in English history ; yet it is 
only a silver penny, for in the days when it 
was minted there were no copper coins made 
in England. The crude representation of 
the King, with bonnet-like hat on his head 
and a sceptre in his hand, surmounted by 
his kingly name spelled in the old way, recalls 
the famous battle of Hastings, when the last 
Saxon King was killed and William the 
Conqueror triumphantly marched through 
England, bringing in his train nobles and 
their followers. Those who can trace their 
descent back to those who came over from 
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ANOTHER B. O. P.“ BOAT. 


THE Lady Jane, built in 1906 from directions given 
in the B.O.P.” This photograph shows her in the 
sea at Helen's Bay, co. Down, Ireland. She sails 


well, and holds two. She is still in good condition, 
and has never had a new covering of canvas put on. 
We have found her very satisfactory.—J. M. G. BELL. 
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BIRD AND ARBOUR DAY CHAL- 
LENGE SHIELD COMPETITIONS. 
BIRD and Tree (Arbour Day) County Challenge 
Shield Competitions, for the advancement of nature 
study and knowledge of bird-life, were held last year 


By FRED. W. BURGESS. 


I.—ONLY A PENNY. 


Normandy at that time are to-day proud of 
their ancient lineage. 

William the Conqueror struck immense 
quantities of silver coins similar to the one 
illustrated, which has upon its reverse four 
letters in the angles of the cross; they read 
"PAX," indicative of the peace established 
with his arms and of the kingdom which it 
was hoped would remain undisturbed for 
many years to come. William's nobles built 
castles, and some of the ruins we can see 
to-day are the remains of those feudal homes, 
the " Norman " architecture of which is so 
grand and solid. The penny was the largest 
coin in cireulation then, for its buying power 
was greater then than now, and the simple 
needs of the people were few, so that a penny 
went a long way. 

After William came his son, surnamed 
Rufus, slain by an arrow in the New Forest. 
Few of his coins can be distinguished from 
those of the Conqueror, for most of the dies 
used were unaltered. The coins of Henry 1., 
Stephen, and Henry rr. are easily distinguish- 
able by the name differing, although it is 
sometimes abbreviated, and instead of the 
full Latin way of spelling it—Henricus—it 
reads HENRC.” The young collector will 
soon acquire a knowledge of how to read the 
somewhat curious type by studying the illus- 
trations given. Fortunately these silver 
pennies, right through the Norman reigns, 
were struck in such quantities that many are 
quite cheap; thus, for a shilling or so, a fine 
specimen of Henry п.'8 pennies can be 
secured, although one of those of William 1. 
is worth twice that amount. There were a 
great number of pennies issued in the reign 
of Henry 11., and they differ from the earlier 
ones in the length of the cross on the reverse, 
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in the elementary schools in eight counties. These 
competitions are organised by the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds, which introduced Bird Arbour 
Day into England, but facilities are afforded by the 
county education directors and committees. The 
judges include the Chairman of the Society (Mr. 
Montagu Sharpe), Canon Rawnsley, Mr. W. H. Hudson, 
F. Z. S., Mr. Ernest Bell, Mr. T. Hastings Lees, F. Z. S., 
Mr. G. A. Freeman, B.Sc., and Mr. W. P. Westell, 
F. I. S. ‘he awards for 1909 are as follows: Inter- 
County Shield: Buckland School, Berks; Second 
Prize, Long Ashton, Somerset. Bedfordshire Shield : 
Potton Council School: Buckinghamshire, Stony 
Stratford National School; Cumberland, Kirkoswald 
School : Hampshire, Sholing Girls’ School; Norfolk, 
Sprowston Council School; Northamptonshire, Rush- 
den (Alfred Street Boys’); Somerset, Frome Boys’; 
Warwickshire, Middleton School, Tamworth. Numer- 
ous awards are given in addition to the Shields, and 
are presented at the festivals, when entertainments 
are usually given, speeches made, and trees planted. 
Many of the essays written by the children reach a 
remarkably high standard of excellence. 
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MORE WORDS OF CHEER FROM 
THE PRESS. 


“ SINCE its first appearance thirty-one years ago the 
' B.O.P.' has grown year by year in popularity and 
attractiveness. There is not a dull page from cover to 
cover." — The Schoolmaster. 


“THE B. O. P.“ affords stories of all sorts, pictures, 
useful tips on carpentering, athletics, ail manner of 
boyish hobbies, articles both readable and instructive— 
what more could any boy desire? It is quite impos- 
sible to praise it too highly.” — Western Morning News. 


which, like that of Edward п., whose penny 
is illustrated in fig. 2, reached from edge 
to edge, making it easy to break them in two, 
for, instead of separate coins, a half-penny 
was then literally the correct way of express- 
ing the value of the piece, which was simply a 
penny broken in two; and when a smaller 
transaction was required, a halfpenny was 
broken again, thus making a “ fourthling " or 
farthing. 

The illustration given in fig. 2 shows a 
better engraved bed dish that in fig. 1; and 
above the cross, immediately over the centre 
of the crown, the legend or inscription com- 
mences. It reads “ EDWR,” and it will be 


Fic. 2. SILVER PENNY oF EDWARD п. 


useful to remember that the pennies of 
Edward 1. may be known by their having 
upon them only “ EDW,” whereas in most of 
the coins of Edward їп. the name is in full, 
"EDWARDVS." There were many mints then, 
coins being struck at Canterbury, Chester, 
7xeter, York, and other places besides 
London. 

Coins are full of interest, and especially so 
relics of medieval England, of those days 
when every man who was not of noble birth 
was a follower of some feudal lord. The 
money they handled were the silver pennies 
which we have described and which our 
readers may collect. 


“IT is a matter of genuine surprise to us to observe 
how ' The Boy's Own’ seems to grow even brighter 
and livelier as the years pass. Past achievements seem 
to leave nothing to be desired in this direction, but the 
present issue appears to surpass all their predecessors 
in the strength of the appeal they make to boy nature 
on many sides. Stories of adventure and school life- 
both long and short—abound, some of them having a 
strong historical bearing, ог being otherwise instructi ve ; 
while at the same time highly entertaining games, 
amusements, hobbies, and boyish interests of all kinds 
—outdoor and indoor—are also dealt with profusely. 
Readers must often be taken aback by the thorough 
ness and up-to-dateness of the knowledge of their affairs 
manifested by the editor and his contributors." - The 
Christian. 
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THE MATERIALIST. 
НЕ proved that Hope was all a lie 
And Faith a form of bigotry, 

And Love a snare that caught him; 
Then, thought to comfort human tears 
By sundry ill-considered sneers 

At things his mother taught him ! 


E. T. FOWLER. 
.a*o 
Kn 


BROTHERHOOD. 


* A MAN walking in a mist saw what he thought was 
а beast: as he came nearer, he saw it was a man; and 
when they came face to face, lo! he found it was his 
brother." How often we judge hershly simply because 
we do not know. ^ 
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THE University Волт- ВАСЕ. 


“You may sing of the joys of the gun and the bat, 
Of winging a bird as he flies, sir; 

Of hunting the hare-skin, and running the rat, 
And fighting a cock without eyes, sir; 

You may tell the sweet raptures of courting a lass, 
And shooting a bolt from Love's quiver ; 

But what in the world can those pleasures surpass 
That we boating gents find on the river?“ 


N? sang John Delaware Lewis in The Fun 
of the River," and indeed there are few 
leasures that can surpass that of feeling the 

light ship gliding swiftly and easily through 

the water and the measured swing of the oars. 

There is no sport so purely amateur and free 

Írom the taint of professionalism as rowing, 

and though it has never gained such a hold 

on the public as cricket and football, there is 

' no contest between the two Universities of 

Oxford and Cambridge which excites as 

much interest or draws such crowds as the 

Boat Race. 

The Homeric heroes who, sitting well 
in order smote the sounding deep with their 
oars," doubtless arranged trials of skill, and 
it was from such impromptu races that the 
Boat Race sprang. 

The Rev. W. E. Sherwood, in his book on 
* Oxford Rowing," tells us that it was 
at Eton that eight-oared rowing had its 
beginning : at any rate, in 1811 we find the 
school possessed of a ten-oared boat, three 
eights, and two six-oars; and it was prob- 
ably from Eton that eights found their way 
to Oxford." 

Westminster School had one boat—a six- 
oar—in 1813, and in 1816 the school boat 
beat the Temple six-oared boat (Mr. 
Church, stroke) in а race from Johnson's 
Dock to Westminster Bridge by half a boat, 
the latter boat having been beat before.” 

The Third Trinity Boat Club at Cam- 
bridge is composed of Old Etonians and 
Westminster men, and it is fitting that the 
public schools at which rowing commenced 
should keep up their ancient traditions by 
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The Inevitable Question. 


HOLIDAY MAKER (to ercursionist who has fallen from 
breakwater) : Are you down bere tor lung ? " 


By W. LIVINGSTONE IRWIN. 


supplying a large number of Blues to both 
Varsities. 

There is evidence of college rowing on the 
Isis as far back as 1815, from which one 
concludes that college boat clubs must have 
been in existence before that date. These 
clubs had impromptu races until 1825, when 
they were properly organised. The Oxford 
University Boat Club was not founded until 
1839, ten years after the first Inter-'Varsity 
Boat Race. 

The first Trinity Boat Club at Cambridge 
has a chart of racing which dates back to 
1827 : this mentions a ten-oar and an eight- 
oar from Trinity, an eight-oar from St. 
John's, and six-oars from Jesus, Caius, and 
Trinity (Westminster). 

In that year the Cambridge University 
Boat Club was formed and bumping races 
organised. In the Lent Term the Trinity 
eight finished head of the river, and the 
Lady Margaret (from St. John’s) second, and 
in the Summer Term the positions of the two 
boats were reversed. 

The Lady Margaret Boat Club, then, as 
now, the rowing club of St. John’s, was 
founded in the October Term of 1825 by the 
Hon. Richard Le Poer Trench, son of the 
second Earl of Clancarty, and the first eight- 
oar on the Cam was the Lady Margaret, 
which Trench obtained from Eton, though 
there was a Trinity four-oar a short time 
before the Lady Margaret. It may be 
mentioned that the L.M.B.C. opened the 
competitions for the Colquhoun Challenge 
Sculls in 1842, and the Lowe Double Seulls in 
1894, to the whole University. 

Dean Merivale, who rowed No. 4 in the 
first Cambridge crew in 1829, speaking at 
the University Boat Race Commemoration 
Dinner in 1881, said : Boating and boat- 
racing were then but as a thing of yesterday 
with us. In the summer of 1826, just before 
I came into residence, there were only two 


. eight-oars on our water, a Trinity boat and 


a Johnian, and the only idea of encounter 
they had was that each should go, as it were 
casually, down stream and lie in wait, one 
of them, I believe, sounding a bugle to 
intimate its whereabouts, when the other 
coming up would give chase with as much 
animation as might be expected when there 
were no patrons of the sport or spectators of 
the race. In the year 1827 this flotilla was 
increased by the accession of a Trinity ten- 
oar, a stately vessel which had been already 
known at Eton as the Britannia, and of 
two or three six-oars from other colleges, and 
then the regular racing began, to be con- 
tinued ever after. In the third year, 1828, 
most of the colleges manned their eights, 
and we warmed to our work.  Zap:t ardor 
eundi. In 1829 we aspired to compete with 
Oxford." 

The first challenge to Oxford was made 
after a meeting of the C.U.B.C. on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1829, when it was resolved *' that 
Mr. Snow, of St. John's, be requested to 
write immediately to Mr. Staniforth, Christ 
Church, Oxford, proposing to make up а 
University match." The outcome. of this 
was that the first Boat Race was rowed at 
Henley on June 10, 1829, when Oxford won 
easily. 

There was no race in 1831, owing to 
cholera, but since 1856 the race has con- 
tinued without a break, though from 1829 
to 1854 there had been twelve races, omitting 
those rowed at Henley Regatta. These 
twelve races had taken place at intermittent 
intervals. 

The race of 1846 was the first rowed with 
outriggers, and 1873 was the first year in 


which sliding seats were used by both crews, | 
and the race was won in (then) record time. 
Sliding is said to have been started by 
members of the Dublin University Boat Club. 
who fitted their rowing trousers with 
leather, greased their thwarts, and so slid , 
on them. Sliding seats were invented in 
America, and introduced into England ir 
1871. 

Mr. A. D. Godley says that 
dissertations that the public will peruse 
Are the chronicles relating the ке" 
ances of Blues," and it may be of interest 
to record a few facts in connection wit 
rowing Blues and the Boat Race. Of the 
sixty-six races which have taken place, 
Oxford has won thirty-five and .Cambrid;: 
thirty, with one dead-heat. 

Three hundred and seventy-nine Сат. | 
bridge men have ** won their Blues," or re- 
presented their University, at rowing. Th: 
number of course includes the cox., upon 
whose skill much depends. Of this total the 
First Trinity Boat Club claims the larges i 


share with 86; Third Trinity follows «| 


** Тһе only 


ee 


63; and Trinity Hall (60), Lady Margaret 
(St. John’s) (37), Jesus (36), and Caius (25) 
have supplied most men to the Varsity boat. 

Oxford has had 363 representatives, and 
Christ Church heads the list with 50, with 
Brasenose (39), Magdalen (36), Balliol (31. 
University (31), New College (28), and 
Exeter (25) in close succession. 


* * * 


THE SUNDOWNERS 
MISTAKE :* 


A GRIM STORY (fF CAPE YORK PENINSUL. 


Г] WO swagzies came humping along the track, 
Jim and Bill were their names we'll say; 

They were weary of limb and sore of back, 

They hadn't a drink or even a snack, 

And they'd nothing wherewith to pay. 


The wattles ‘‘ hooshed," though there wasn't a breeze, 
Near the sandy and sunburnt road, 

And the sewer scent of the Ti-ti trees 

Is an odour scarcely reckoned to please 

When the pangs of appetite goad. 


Jim gazed with his weary and bloodshot eyes 
Then a smile on his visage broke 

As he said (in language I'd best discuise), 

“ By Gum! old Bill, at the foot of that rise 

I sees a small column of smoke." 


If that there's a caboose," then answered Bill, 
“ There’ll be only a woman now, 

So we'll just go in and have a good fill, 

And whether she won't or whether she will, 
We'll both drink our fill or—a row!” 


This little“ surprise party toiled through the scm» 
And trailers which blocked the way, 

Bucked up again by the thought of the grub 

And the drinking they'd get, as good as a pub, 
With nothing whatever to pay. 

"Iwas a slight mistake on the part of Bill, 

A mistake on the part of Jim. 

That smoke they saw at the foot of the hill 

Was a black-fellows' camp, who'd remarkable sl 

In sequestrating life and limb. | 


Two nulla-nullas t went whizz through the air, 
Two cries the dense foliage shook. 


The column of smoke went up with a flare 
As they danced a dance, those black-fellows bare, 
For they had an excellent cook ! 


e “ Sundowners" and Austrais 
tramps. 
t “ Nulla-nullas," heavy hard-wood throwing stick 


swelling and pointed at the end. 


t: Swaggies,” 
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ih their presence it was different. Yet Biron 
was not а nicelad. His face, not ill-looking, 
betokened a hard and somewhat cruel 


nature. But although something of a bully, 


and a good bit (in the opinion of the small 
boys) of a beast, he was not by any means a 
coward. He excelled in games, nor did he 
play a poor part in his form work. There 
was character in Biron, even if it were on the 
whole unpleasing. 

He happened to turn the corner of the 
school buildings just as young Garnell came 
up from the playground. 

"'The very chap I wanted to see,” he 
exclaimed, stopping the boy and turning him 
sharply round by linking his arm in his own. 
Take а trot round with me, younker; I've 
з word for you.” 

This was condescension indeed. Fora 
member of the Upper Fourth to deign to 
notice a Second Form kid " was in itself 
something extraordinary ; but to link arms 
with one and stroll off in solemn conference 
no wonder small boys looked up from their 
games in surprise and made irreverent com- 
ment, with great care not to be overheard 
save by their own familiar friends. Even 
Garnell, honest youngster as he was, had a 
fluttering of satisfaction in his manly young 
heart, which he strove to conceal under 
affected inditference. 

“What's up now ?" he asked, with his 
bright black eyes wide open, and his winning 
smile. Want me to go on an errand into 
the town at dinner-time ? Because I don't 
mind, if I've time, and it isn't too far.” 

For Biron, being а boarder, had occasion- 
ally been wont to make use of small day 
boys upon such missions, and had always 
been liberal in his recognition of services 
rendered. 

“ That is, if it's nothing against rules,“ 
&dded the lad a little uneasily, as Biron 
looked upon him quizzically. 

"Oh, you needn't worry your small 
noddle over that, my son," he said. I'm 
not going to lead you into mischief; you'll 
go quickly enough in that direction without 
my help, I expect. But, look here, young 
"оп, I know а good man when I see one, and 
I like to give him a leg up." 

„Well. what do you want me to до?” 
laughed Gammell. He was no fool, and not 
unnaturally supposed the older boy's action 
to be in some degree prompted by self. 
interest. 

"Do? Nothing.“ was the enigmatic 
answer, except use your brains—and 
you've got some, I know—and let me give 
you a bit of help." 

Garnell stared. 

“ What on earth " he began. 

The other laughed at his astonishment. 

“Fact is, sonny,“ he said. I want to 
make sure that а really decent fellow gets 
that Second Form Scholarship. It'll be a 
fight between Fielder, Travers, and yourself, 
from all accounts, and I don't mind saying 
that you're the best man of the three." 

„Thanks awfully,” was the answer, with 
а light laugh that served to hide the under- 
glow of real pride in the lad's heart. He 
had sense enough to keep it down, but it 
was there for all that. Wiser heads than 
young Garnell’s have reeled under flattery 
which has the appearance of being 
sincere. 

“Oh! I mean it, my boy," said Biron 
condescendingly. ‘ I think we older fellows 
might take & bit of an interest in you 
youngsters sometimes, so I'm going to do 
it now. Look here, Garnell, if you like to 
come to my study for an hour or two during 
the week I'll give you a hand with your work 
for this exam." 

Garnell's face flushed. 

“Oh, I say, you are a brick! he cried 
heartily. 
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* I don't know so much about that; I only 
want to give a lift to а good man," answered 
the other, with a modesty not altogether 
usual with him. ; 

At this instant Travers ran past, and, 
seeing his friend in such unwonted company, 
favoured him with a stare of astonishment 
that brought confusion into the bov's face. 

“It's awfully good of you, Biron,” he 
stammered, as Travers passed on, but I 
don't think I'd better.” 

“ Better what? " asked Biron in astonish- 
ment. 

“I want to play fair," was the теру; 
“ that is Oh, I didn’t mean anything, 
really I didn’t, and I think it’s just about as 
decent of you as it can be. It scems beastly 
to have to say it, but—well, the fact is, I 
want this scholarship awfully, only I don't 
want to get help when old Trav, there, 
perhaps won't have such a chance. I don't 
want not to plav fair by him. He's my 
chum, you know." 

Biron favoured the boy with а cold stare. 
Such delicate sense of honour was not under- 
stood by him. 

* You would be a fool," he said, with 
biting candour, to chuck away your 
chance just because you thought your chum 
wasn't going to get as good.“ 

“Well, I don't want to go behind his 
back. We've agreed to play fair," was the 
answer. 

* And you won't be going behind his back, 
you little idiot. Don't you suppose he'll 
get all the help he can? Why, he'd jump 
out of his skin if I made bim the same offer 
аз vou." 

Garnell looked up, his eyes bright with 
their honest generosity : 

“ Well, will you ? " he asked eagerly. 

“ Wil I?" queried the other in blank 
astonishment. “ What on earth do you 
mean? You'll throw it up for his benefit? 

“No. I don't mean that," he answered. 
** But I thought, as you'd been so jolly good 
about it, perhaps you'd let old Trav come 
along too, and give him the same chance. 
Fielder Il get all the help he can, and my 
father would help me, only I didn't think it 
was fair to Trav—he's got nobody to give 
him а hand." 

Biron whistled. Then he laughed а 
rather grating kind of laugh. 

* Well, look here, Don Quixote Junior," 
he said: I made the offer because I thought 
you had sense enough to take it, and I felt 
you would be a credit to my teaching, but 
of all the Ж 

* I'm awfully sorry, pon my word, І am, 
Biron,” answered the youngster tremulously ; 
“ and you can't think how beastly good it is 
of you to offer what you have; but I can't 
leave Trav out of it—honour bright—I 
couldn't do it." 

Biron shook the boy's arm from him. 

“І suppose I'm the fool for taking so 
much trouble," he said haughtily. I don't 
think you'll find vour dear friend so delicate- 
minded as you are. Unless I'm pretty well 
mistaken. he's already accepted help, and 
his tender conscience hasn't worried over 
your chances. Just you ask bim when you 
see him, and I'll give you till to-night 
to consider it, though I don't see why I 
should.“ 

He strode off at this. leaving the youngster 
utterly perplexed. What did it all mean ? 
Why this sudden interest of the Upper 
School in the Lower? And what was this 
last hint about Travers ? 

He told his perplexities to Travers himself 
when he met him later on, but that young 
man did not seem by any means to view the 
matter in the same doubtful light. 

“ If a fellow that knew anything offered 
to coach me up I should jolly well take it 
on," he remarked, with simple bluntness 


Where's the harm! As a matter of fact, 
a fellow has offered, and I’m going to let 
him.” 

He smiled in a superior sort of way. 
Gamell was evidently not to think he had 
the monopoly of patronage. 

“Well, I only didn’t want to get help 
if you didn't," he answered thoughtfully. 
“ didn't say there was any harm in it. Of 
course, my pater 'd give me а hand, if it 
came to that; only I wanted to start fair 
with you, old man.” 

“Oh, that's all right," replied the old 
man," I will say it’s jolly decent of you. 
but I'm going to get all the help I can and 
see if I can’t snaffle that tenner.” 

Garnell's maystification was increased 
by a chance fragment of conversation he 
happened to overhear as Biron passed him 
later in the day. The older lad was with his 
own particular chum, and apparently did 
not notice Garnell's presence. 

“The kid's squeamish," he was saving. 
* Talks about playing fair, and all that kind 
of tommy rot." 

His companion laughed. 

“Ha! ha!” he cricd ; 
start saving up at once. Му young 'un 
hasn't any qualms.” 

“Not much," was the answer. "I'll 
bring him up to scratch vet. And even if I 
don't, I'll back his brains against the other 
brat's and yours thrown in. How's that, 
Liptrott. my boy? | 

Garnell had not understood, but he was 
rendered unaccountably suspicious, 

* 1 don't know what you're talking about," 
he said to himself, ** but I do know one thing— 
Im not going to be coached up by you, 
Biron, my boy." 

And to that worthy's surprise and evident 
chagrin he declined the offer when the time 
came for him to give his decision. 

( To be continued.) 
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SoME EXPERIENCES WITH BiG GAME. 
By MAJOR-GENERAL E. SMITH BROOK, C.B. 


үү had been doing fairly well after saying 
good-bye to the Kafhrs, killing several 
rhinoceros, giraffe, and smaller game, but had 
been disappointed in not meeting more ele- 
phants, having, for a weck or ten days, found 
nothing but old spoors. Starting one morn- 
ing at daybreak, however, about nine o'clock 
we came upon the well-known spoor, looking 
quite fresh, and we judyed that the elephants 
had been there only the previous evening. 

Contrary to our usual custom, when 
finding the new spoor of elephants, we did 
not return to the camp for our big guns, 
extra horses, and Kaflirs. This was because 
Barend Vorster judged, as we had not tired 
a shot that morning, the game were probably 
quite close. Also we were some distance 
from the waggons, and so far the spoor had 
only shown-three elephants. 

When we commenced to follow the spoor 
we found it no easy matter, as the old marks 
were very plentiful, and necessitated much 
dismounting for a nearer examination. We 
went steadily on till noon without coming up 
to them, and then we off-saddled to give our- 
selves and the horses a rest. We had no 
breakfast, and no water. The former usually 
depended on what we shot, and the latter 
the Boers seemed to find by a sort of instinet, 
but this morning we had to follow the ele- 
phants and not our inclinations. 

At two o'clock we were in the saddle once 
more. Our plan of following the chase was 
most interesting and exciting. We rode in 
single file one after the other, the leader 
keeping the spoor. When he was uncertain or 
lost it, he would stop. and those in the rear 
opened out on each side to hunt for the linc. 
The one who found it gave a low whistle 
and took the lead until he became at fault. 
In the early morning the dew brushed from 
the grass made an easy line, but later in the 
dav it was more difficult. 

This went on steadily, and we were going 
at a canter, when my hat was violently 
wrenched from my head by a thorn bush 
tearing away all the fastenings. I was 
obliged to pull up and dismount, and finally 
do a circus trick and stand on the saddle 
before I eould reach my captured head-gear. 
I suppose I lost about five minutes over the 
transaction, and when I started on the others 
were out of sight. There was only one spoor, 
however, so, feeling sure I could not go 
wrong, I did not hurry myself. Їп the course 
of half an hour, not coming up with them 
nor hearing them, I began to feel a little un- 
certain, and dismounted to make sure. The 
tracks appeared to be all right, so I felt no 
uneasiness about overtaking them, and only 
pushed my horse on a little faster. 

Time passed, and still no sign of them. 
Quicker and quicker I rode, but no change, 
and I began to feel convinced that something 
was wrong. 

I again dismounted to examine the tracks, 
but this time I could tind none of those I 
wanted—no horse spoor at all. I could only 
turn back and try to strike the spoor again, 
feeling verv angry with the Boers for leaving 
me in such an unceremonious fashion. It 
was, however, their custom, and they never 
even waited for one of themselves. 

Those only who know it by experience can 
understand the difference between following 
8 spoor and going back over it, and appre- 
ciate my great difficulty in such a thick bush 
country. It was a most wearisome, tedious 
task, but at last, in a more open space, I 
found the spoor of the horses. I thought I 
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was all right then, but I was onlv too quickly 
undeceived. I followed опе horse spoor 
after another as they led into the bush, only 
to lose them amongst the rocks and stones. 
I took a wide circle, but it was no good— 
the tracks had disappeared. Finally, after 
making one or two efforts to get back to the 
main track, which I had now lost, I gave it 
up, and sat down, hungry, tired, thirsty, and 
disgusted. 

The Boers had evidently separated in search 
of the spoor, but could not have found it or 
the elephants, or I must have heard their 
rifles. It was about two hours since I parted 
with them, and, as I felt sure they would 
off-saddle somewhere before striking home, 
I decided to fire a shot or two. 

Everything was so still, and the noise of my 
big gun so deafening, that I thought it must 
be heard at any distance, and I waited hope- 
fully for a reply. None came. I fired two 
more shots with the same result ; and then I 
realised I was in no enviable position. I was, 
in short, fairly and squarely lost. The dis- 
tance from the camp must be considerable, 
but that was nothing if I but knew the direc- 
tion. Аз it was, I only knew there was one 
spot in an area of hundreds of miles that I 
must find if I was to avoid a lingering finish. 
But where was it? North, south, east, or 
west 7? 

The sun told me it must be nearlv five 
o'clock ; a little after six it would be dark. 

One question had to be decided quickly : 
should I bivouac for the night and start at 
daybreak, or make the attempt at once ? If 
the former, I must at once collect sufficient 
wood to keep a fire going during the night, 
or my pony might be a victim to the lions; 
and if I lost him I was indeed done. Hunger 
decided me. І had had neither water nor 
food since 6 a.M.—in the tropics, too. I 
must find the camp that night if it were 
possible. 

Having settled that question, a still harder 
one had to be decided : which direction should 
I start in ? 

Our camp was on a sandy river, and some 
few miles away to the north of it was a low- 
lying ridge of kopjes. If I could get my 
bearings by them all might yet be well. 

I sclected the biggest tree near at hand, 
and set to work to climb it. From the 
highest point I could safely reach I eagerly 
scanned the country. It was no good. 
Nothing but bush was visible. I lightened 
myself by throwing everything available to 
the ground, and ventured a little higher. It 
was breathless work. Every moment I felt 
the branch might give, and I might find 
myself on the ground with a broken limb. 
Still. inch by inch, I climbed on—the tree 
would stand no more—and I strained my 
eyes longingly through the leaves. At last 
I discerned a faint broken line on the 
horizon, bearing north. It was painfully 
indistinct ; but after a long look, I decided it 
was indeed the outline of low, broken hills. 
I screwed my head round until it was at right- 
angles with my body—I dare not move my 
shoulders—and there, to the southward, were 
more kopjes; nothing anywhere else. 

I marked the line of the hills as well as 
I could by the shadows, and then carefully 
descended again to the ground. I had, at 
any rate, lessened the chances against me. 
Before I made шу climb I had the four points 
of the compass to decide from. Now I had 
only two, north and south, as I was con- 
vinced опе of the ridges I had seen was near 


the camp. As we had left in a south- 
westerly direction in the morning, I decided 
to go to the north, and, taking my bearings by 
the sun, started off once more. 

I got along fairly well at first, but the bush 
became, or appeared to become, much 
thicker, and the ground rougher, as darkness 
came on; but fortunately the night was clear 
and bright, and I had not much difficulty in 
keeping my direction. 

It was, however. a most lonely, weird, un- 
comfortable experience. Fiom all sides 
came hideous noises—the laughing hyena, 
with his long weird cry, sounding above all 
others Jackals, wild dogs, wolves, and occa- 
sionally a lion's roar, al] in chorus. None 
ventured very near, but I could continually 
hear them scuttling off as I moved along. 
For four hours we struggled on, and poor old 
Calebov began to show decided signs of his 
long, hard dav: and, as he had neaily been on 
his head several times, I got off and led him. 

It was terribly rough walking, and often 
my spirits flagged, unable wholly to crush the 
thought that perhaps cach weary step was 
but taking me farther from the camp. It 
would have been so different if I could but 
have been certain that I was going right. 
I knew the Boers would trouble very little 
about me—merely saying. Poor fellow," 
and singing a hymn as a funeral service, and 
—well—life was sweet. 

Still I tried to keep up my courage, and 
kept going in a fairly straight course ; though 
I knew that if I did not strike the dry river 
soon I should be beat. We had been plod- 
ding through the darkness, accompanied by 
those hideous sounds, for six or seven hours, 
and I began to feel the limit of endurance was 
near. 

Presently the moon rose. This was more 
cheerful, although the bush itself looked 
darker. Then the trees became so thick that I 
could not force my way through, and I had 
to turn aside considerably to find an opening. 
However. it was a good sign on the whole, as 
such thickness seldom occurs unless near 
water. 

Water—I hardly dared to think of it. 
How thirsty I was! How we longed for 
a drink, I and my sturdy little pony. 

Then, greatly to my joy, ufter a few 
minutes of hard work forcing а way through 
the trees, we walked out into the open on to 
the sand of а drv river. А last question 
came, Was it the right опе? And, if so, which 
way ought I to travel—left or right? I let 
Caleboy decide, throwing him the reins. He 
turned to the left. Was it instinct or chance, 
or was it the scent of water, which we found 
close by at the bottom of a hole, scooped 
out probably by a rhinoceros. 

We quenched our thirst eagerly enough ; 
and then once again I could only trust to my 
pony's instinct. He had already decided on 
the left, so to the left we went, both feeling 
at any rate refreshed, if still anxious and 
depressed. But at least it was easier walk- 
ing, and as Caleboy seemed in better form 
altogether I once more got on his back. On 
—on—we went, and still no sign, so that hope 
seemed to be dying within me. Then we 
turned an angle of the river, and there, ahead 
of us, gleamed a light across the sand. 

Could it—oh ! could it be the camp fire! 
My heart bounded with hope, and my pony 
pricked up his ears. Fearfully, dreading 
disappointment, I pushed towards it, and in a 
few seconds we were safe ** at home." 

(To be concluded.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE PASSING OF THE TROOPERS. 


Tus evening wore on, and as yet there was 
no sign of Captain Makepeace and his 
troopers. Either they had found the King 
and taken him back to Worcester or else 
they had gone farther afield in search of 
him. The latter was the more likely, since, if 
the King had been taken, the news would 
have spread and the men of Ryeburn would 
not have thought that he was a prisoner at 
Willow Dean. 

Jenkins seemed in no way distressed by 
the absence of his captain. He was evi- 
dently quite at home at Willow Dean, and 
doubtless preferred the hospitality and good 
cheer of the farm house to the precarious 
meals and discomfort which he believed his 
fellows to be experiencing. He spoke much 
of his future, when he would exchange the 
sword for the ploughshare, and Reuben 
Merton listened with a grim smile. The 
townsman turned farmer had many un- 
expected disappointments ahead of him, but 
as it was he might as well enjoy the pro- 
spective joys of a country life. 

One thing was apparent, and that was 
that Jenkins no longer harboured any great 
suspicion of Giles, nor did he watch him as 
he had done. Nay, more, when Giles invited 
him to accompany him out into the fields 
to see the cattle Master Jenkins declined, 
preferring, as he himself declared, to sit by 
the hearth and talk with Sergeant Merton ; 
and the old man encouraged him, no doubt 
having in his own mind some inkling of 
what his son would do, and being also, it 
may be said, pleased with the deference 
which Jenkins showed him as a soldier as 
well! as a farmer. 

Once outside the door Giles paused and 
listened, for he was not sure that it was not 
a pretence of the trooper to put him off his 
guard so that he might spy upon him the 
more effectually. But, although for some 
moments he stood in the shadow watching 
the door, Jenkins did not come out. 

Giles hurried to the gate, and, vaulting 
lightly over it, ran to the old barn where 
Harry Quilter was concealed. When he had 
climbed into it he called the innkeeper 
softly by name. The innkeeper crawled 
forth on his hands and knees. 

" For pity’s sake take me away from 
here," he gasped, “or I shall die of terror 
and lonesomeness, and if one rat has tried 
to eat me, à hundred have come nibbling 
my shoes." 

Have patience,” Giles answered.“ After 
midnight, when all is quiet, I will come 
again if no mischance prevent me. But if 
I do not come, then at the first streak of 
dawn leave the barn and go as quickly and 
as secretly as you can to Boscobel. They 
will give you shelter, but do not stir from 
here until then. Good luck to you, and 
keep up your heart." 

He scrambled down again quickly and 
went out into the fields where the cattle 
were feeding. The sky was clear, but the 
moon had not yet risen. Later the night 
would be as clear as day unless the clouds 
obscured the moving face. He stood still 
suddenly. Why should he delay; why 
should he wait until midnight ? Now was 
the time to make his way to Boscobel whilst 
Jenkins was occupied. 

He hurried back to the barn and called 
Quilter. 

" Come," he whispered, “now is our 
chance before the moon rises.” 

Without a word Quilter scrambled out of 


the barn, and both ran to the shelter of the 
hedge. Bending low, they went on as fast 
as they could, Giles leading and Quilter 
panting behind him, until they came to the 
field where Giles had hidden the paper 
which he had taken from Captain Make- 
peace's pocket-case. There were several 
oak-trees much the same in height and 
appearance, and in the dim light Giles could 
not distinguish the one which he sought. 
From one to the other he went, seeking the 
hole in which the precious paper lay hidden 
whilst Quilter crouched in the ditch waiting. 

But, when he had examined them all as 
carefully as he could, he could find no hole. 
With an anxious and heavy heart he re- 
traced his steps and began his search over 
again. Of what use would his journey be 
if he did not find the paper? Nay, more 
he would but place an additional burden 
upon the Penderells if Quilter were to seek 
a refuge at Boscobel. 

Feeling the trunk of one of the trees his 
fingers sank into a hole. At last he had 
found the right tree, but the next moment 
a cry of disappointment escaped from his 
lips. The hole was empty. The precious 
paper had disappeared. 

Quilter had watched the search im- 
patiently. Hearing Giles’s cry, he left his 
resting-place and quickly joined him. 

“What is amiss, Master Giles?“ he in- 
quired anxiously. *' What do you seek ? ” 

" What you are not like to find," Giles 
answered distractedly. “I looked for a 
Per which I placed there but yesterday, 

ut now some sorry bird must have carried 
it away. Alack, alack ! that 1 did not keep 
it in my breast!“ 

Quilter bent down and took something 
white from the ground. 

Is this what you seek, Master Giles ? ” 
he asked, holding up the paper. 

Giles snatched it eagerly from his hands 


and brought it close to his eyes. He could 
not read it by the dim light, but from the 
shape and touch he knew it was the docu- 
ment which he had hidden. He caught 
Quilter by the hand with a sudden impulse 
of gratitude. 

For this you have well earned your life 
and all that I can do to save it," he ex- 
claimed. Come, let us make haste before 
the moon rises.” 

Sometimes running, sometimes walking, 
and ofttimes stumbling over the entangling 
undergrowth of the coppice in which they 
sought obscurity, they reached at last the 
road which leads to Cray in the Wold and 
thence to Worcester. 

Giles’s quick ear suddenly caught the 
sound of horses' hoofs. He seized his com- 

nion and drew him down into the ditch 

eside him. | 

Not a word, for your life," he whispered, 
“ or we are both lost.” 

They lay with their heads pressed against 
the side of the ditch, whilst the sound of 
approaching horses became clearer and 
more distinct. А few minutes more and 
the cavalcade was level with them. Giles 
lifted his head a little and peered through 
the hedge. A troop of some two-score 
horsemen were riding past, slowly and with 
some indication of weariness. "Their swords 
hung loose in the scabbards and rattled 
ominously. But what was more fearsome 
still, some of the troopers carried prisoners, 
suspended under the bellies of their horses, 
their heads bobbing piteously up and down. 

As they passed by, Giles and Quilter scarce 
dared to breathe. But when the last horse- 
man passed out of cight, Giles rose up and 
shook himself. 

" God protect us from all harm," he 
exclaimed fervently. 

Amen,“ responded Quilter with no less 
fervour. 


( To be concluded.) 
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METHOD: When ye Dentist-in-Chief doth fire ye pistol, ye understrapper shall give ye finishing touch to ye 
lever, when ye stones will fall with surprising velocity into ye receptacle, and ye square root will be extracted 
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A TROOPER OF CONSTABULARY. 


pe my earliest childhood I had a 

longing to go abroad, fired with a 
desire to see life which is, I suppose, common 
to most boys. During my school days I 
read Treasure Island" and Robbery 
under Arms over and over again, ardently 
wishing for the days when I, too, should be a 
man and able to take part in such glorious 
adventures. 

Eventually I left school, and was placed 
by my father on the stool of a junior clerk in 
a City office, where I learned to copy invoices 
and index letter-books and do the many 
other things which come into the daily 
routine of junior clerks. My desire to seek 
wider fields, however, was still unquenched, 
but Fate seemed unkind, no opportunity pre- 
sented itself, and as the vears crept slowly 
by, it seemed as if I were destined to live 
and die in the old country, as many a 
hundred better men than I had done before 
me. 

During this time I had gradually risen in 
the ranks, and now held a position of some 
importance, but still the spirit of unrest 
seemed to possess me. My family for 
generations back had been seafaring men— 
perhaps the blood of my ancestors was 
stirring in my veins. Be that as it may, of 
a sudden the chance arose and I took it. It 
happened in this way. One morning, as I 
perused my daily paper in the train, my eve 
was arrested by a paragraph which set 
forth that Gencral Baden-Powell was about 
to organise a regiment of mounted police to 
operate as a military force during the war in 
South Africa, and to take up the duties of 
constabulary at the expiration of hostilities. 
Recruiting was to commence on the morrow 
at an office in Westminster. Here at last 
was my chance. That very evening I made 
my way to Westminster, and, by cajolery 
and a particular kind of pleading, obtained 
an application form from the Commis- 
sionaire in charge of the premises. 

Brimming over with delight and excite- 
ment, I hied me home, and, with the assist- 
? ance of every member of the family, answered 
as truthfully as I could all the numerous 
questions required of intending candidates— 
the date of my birth, how many times I had 
had measles or been in prison, and so forth 
until all the details of my past life—suffi- 
ciently harmless and uninteresting in all con- 
science—stood revealed in cold black and 
white. 

In due course my application жаз 
acknowledged, and I was bidden parade 
myself before the medical officer for 
examination as to my physical fitness. So 
one bitterly cold November afternoon, in & 
room absolutely bare of furniture, I stripped 
myself to the skin, and, in company with a 
number of other men and youths, was duly 
passed into the presence of that dread per- 
sonage. The doctor, at whose very name I 
had trembled, proved to be a pleasant-faced, 
mild-voiced individual, with the most 
charming manners, and I breathed again. 
But I reckoned without my host. He 
weighed me, measured me, punched me and 
pinched me, and then in rapid succession 
made me go through various ungainly per- 
formances—now standing on one leg, now 
hopping on the other, now  plumping 
violently down on both knees, and again 
springing rapidly back to the perpendicular, 
until I was left absolutely breathless. After 
he had judged my soundness (or was it un- 
soundness ?) in wind and limb, he carefully 
overhauled my teeth, and tested my hearing 
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and eyesight; finally sending me out to 
reclothe myself and await the verdict. 

I hastily slipped back into my clothes, 
joined the anxious group, and waited to hear 
the result. Name after name was called in 
monotonous sing-song by a stern-visaged 
sergeant, and one by one we were ushered 
again into the examination-room to learn our 
fate. At last, after what seemed like an aye 
of suspense, came my own name, and with 
sinking heart I faced the doctor again. 
That quiet little man critically looked me 
up and down and then said— 

* What are you ? " 

* An accountant, sir," I answered. 

* And what good do you think an 
accountant will be against the Boers” Can 
you ride and shoot ? " he continued. 

J am a farmer's son, sir," said I. 

“Ah!” Then. in a hearty tone of assur- 
ance, ** Well, my lad, you are fit enough, and 
I wish you luck." 

I found my way out ina whirl of emotions. 
I had passed. How my bosom swelled as I 
hurried hone to tell the good news to my 
parents. My mother, with true maternal 
pride, had of course been perfectly sure as 
to the result all along. 

There were yet, however, two ordeals 
which were even more to be feared than the 
medical examination—the tests for shooting 
and riding. 

Now, although I had been pretty well used 
to horses from a little chap, and thus pos- 
sessed a certain amount of confidence in my 
riding abilities, my experience of shooting 
had been limited to taking pot shots at 
rabbits with an old muzzle-loader. Armed 
with this somewhat venerable weapon, 
which had been presented to me by my 
father on my fifteenth birthday, with the 
injunction not to blow myself to pieces, it had 
been my delight, on moonlight nights in the 
summer, to sit out under a hedge and wait 
for my unsuspecting prey. Occasionally I 
would march home triumphant with one or 
perhaps two diminutive rabbits, which my 
father used to declare had probably died of 
fright. Be that as it may, the gentle reader 
will readily understand with what qualms I 
awaited instructions to present myself for 
the shooting trials. At length, one morning 
when I came down to breakfast, there by my 
pate I espied the awe-inspiring blue enve- 
ope, and, breaking the seal with trembling 
fingers, read that I was to proceed to Col- 
chester the following day to undergo my test 
in musketry. Musketry ! The very word 
terrified me. "That night I courted slee 
in vain, tossing to and fro on my pillows til 
every bone in my body seemed to ache, and 
at last falling into fitful slumbers broken by 
the most hideous night mares, 

The morning dawned cold and dull, and it 
was with the most gloomy forebodings that 
I boarded the train for Colchester. As we 
drew nearer to our destination, so my spirits 
sank. Surely no landscape ever looked 
quite so desolate and drear as those fields and 
gardens of Essex through which we sped that 
morning. A feeling of depression seemed to 
reign everywhere, for my fellow-passengers, 
after indulging in & few stray remarks 
anent the weather, lapsed into silence, drew 
their rugs more closely around them, and 
buried themselves in their newspapers. 
Even the most dreary of journeys, however, 
has an end, and at last, with a jerk and а 
rattle of brakes, our train drew up at 
Colchester, and I alighted. 

As I made my way out of the station I 


noticed several other young men who were 
looking about them as though in scarch of 
information, and, from their endeavours to 
assume an air of unconcern and bravado, I 
rightly guessed them to be on the same 
errand as myself. One of them attracted my 
particular attention—a sturdily built boy 
about my own age, and with such a manly, 
straightforward. honest look on his broad 
face that I felt drawn to him at once. On 
the impulse of the moment I stepped up 
to him and asked if he, too, were a candidate 
for the Constabulary. He was. We shook 
hands, and there and then began a friend- 
ship which has lasted through many ups and 
downs, through good fortune and ill, up to 
the present day. 

How my heart lightened as I felt his warm, 
hearty grip. I had found a friend. What 
& change seemed to have taken place all 
round me. The sun was shining, the sky 
seemed really blue, and as together, by the 
direction of a kindly policeman, we made our 
way through the town, past the barracks 
and out towards the ritle range, all Nature 
seemed gay and happy. 

Arrived at the ranges, we made our way to 
where a little knot of men clustered round 
one in military uniform, who was giving them 
sundry friendly little hints on the proper 
way to hold a rifle, how to load, and how to 
take aim. Needless to state. all followed 
his words with breathless attention, and 
when he paused for а moment, first one and 
then another rained question upon question 
on him, until the unfortunate instructor was 
near to madness with endeavouring to 
answer all at once. Relief, however, came 
to our good-natured informant in the shape 
of the officer who was to test our abilities, 
who at that moment rode up with his 
attendants. 

Under the practised hands of two of his 
non-commissioned officers, the captain soon 
had us drawn up in line, and proceeded to call 
the roll, ticking off the names on his list as 
each man answered. All was now ready for 
the start, and, to my horror, I was the un- 
fortunate individual selected to open the 
firing. Stepping to the front with the best 
show of boldness I could summon up, I took 
& rifle from the hand of the grinning orderly 
and faced the target. 

To my relief, I succeeded in loading with- 
out а blunder, and, stretching myself at full 
length on the ground in what I believed to 
be the orthodox style, raised the ritle to my 
shoulder and took aim. What a long way 
off the target seemed! At last, after what 
seemed an interminable period, I pulled the 
trigger. 

For an instant the noise of the report 
deafened me, but I pulled myself together, 
lowered the rifle, and with a tine show of un- 
concern, &waited thc result of my shot. 
Ah! what was that? A hideous red flag 
was wildly waving away to the right of the 
target. ] knew enough to know that a red 
flag signified a miss. Wide to the right," 
said the sergeant who was acting as marker. 

Shamefacedly I loaded again. and again 
took aim. How the mist seemed to gather 
about my eyea, and no matter how I tried 
that luckless ritle would wobble. Again I 
fired, and this time through the smoke I saw 
a cloud of dust and dirt tly into the air mid- 
way between myself and the target. 

* Rather short," said the marker, in a dry 
voice. 

I prefer to draw a veil over my remain- 
ing eight shots. The recollection of that 
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experience still makes a shudder run right 
through my veins. I remember that, when 
at last I rose to my feet, ready to cry with 
vexation and shame, I felt that a vision of 
flying red flags would haunt me for ever. 

The Captain-in-charge seemed to take pity 
on me, for his voice had a tone of kindness 
in it as he bade me “fall in" behind. 
Shamefacedly I withdrew to the back- 
ground, my heart like to break with mortifi- 
cation and disappointment, and watched the 
fortunes of my comrades. They, one and 
all, seemed to be succeeding far better than 
I—the signalling of a bull's-eye " was по 
infrequent occurrence. Why was it that I 
had failed so miserably ? My melancholy 
train of thoughts was interrupted by the 
approach of a well-set-up gentleman with an 
iron-grey moustache, and an upright, com- 
manding carriage, who, it was apparent even 
to my inexperienced eyes, was a person of 
some importance. 

„The Colonel,” whispered one of the men. 

І gazed on the new-comer with mingled 
awe and admiration. 

“ Well, Captain L——.,” said he, in а brisk 
voice, * how are they getting on?! 

* All very well, sir," answered the worthy 
Captain, “ with the exception of that one 
man," inclining his head in the direction of 
my unhappy self. Then followed а con- 
versation in undertones, which I knew full 
well had for its subject my own luckless per- 
formance with the rifle. 

At length the Colonel strode over to where 
I stood, and, laying his hand in a kindly 
manner upon my shoulder, questioned me 
as to my previous experience of shooting. 
With a courage born of desperation, I opened 
my heart to him, and told him the whole 
story of my utter ignorance of musketry, 
how that the only fire-arm I had handled 
was my father’s old muzzle-loader ; and as I 
talked my absolute worthlessness seemed to 
become more apparent with each word, until 
I marvelled at my audacity in ever dreaming 
that so poor a man as I could ever hope to 
wear Her Majesty's uniform, and carry arms 
for the Old Country. 

The Colonel heard me out to the end, and 
then, instead of sternly ordering me begone, 
actually smiled. 

Come, come," said he. Cheer up, my 
boy. We'll soon make a soldier of vou. You 
are the kind of man we want over there 
at the Cape. Come over here and watch 
me," 

Bewildered I followed him. Surely he 
must be poking fun at me! 1 watched him 
take a rifle from the hands of one of the 
soldiers standing by.and listened with keen 
attention as he explained the mysteries of 
its workings, noting especially his injunc- 
tion never to ** jerk " at the trigger, but to 
loose the spring with а steady pressure of 
both thumb апа forefinger. Then, to 
demonstrate his meaning in а practical 
fashion, down on his stomach on the damp 
grass went that kind-hearted gentleman, and 
down beside him went I, following his every 
movement with breathless interest. 

Five minutes’ tuition under my new in- 
structor was followed by five minutes spent 
by me in practising holding the rifle, steady- 
ing myself, taking aim, and gently pulling 
the trigger, under his able direction. 
Finally, the Colonel turned to the marker, 
bade him scratch out my score (what irony !) 
and give me another ten rounds. Hurrah! 
I was to have another chance. How care- 
fully I followed his instructions, but yet, 
notwithstanding all his injunctions to keep 
calm, my heart would beat, ay, almost to 
bursting. 

I fired, and then peered anxiously 
through the smoke for the hateful red flag. 
What was that? А dise suddenly ap- 
peared, and after hovering unsteadily over 
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the face of the target, came to rest quite 
close to the centre. 

* An inner," said the Colonel, in tones of 
pleased approval. 

How I took heart at that, and with what 
hopeful confidence I took aim for my next 
shot! Again I fired. This time up came a 
white disc and obscured the bull's-eye. 

“А bull!" shouted the Colonel, exult- 
ingly. “You are all right, my boy. We will 
soon make а marksman of vou," and with 
that he swung on his heel and strode away. 
I never saw him again. I do not even know 
his name. He has doubtless forgotten the 
incident long since, but he will always 
occupy an honourable position in my esteem. 
That was a true Enghsh gentleman, who will 
always live in my memory as a splendid 
example of kindliness and good nature; and 
whenever since that day I have heard the 
British officer ridiculed and Беш еа, abused 
and condemned, as oftentimes happens, by 
men who know him not, but base their judg- 
ment on newspaper reports, I have felt it my 
duty to take up the cudgels on his behalf 
and defend his honour, if only for the sake 
of one who was to me a friend indeed. 

Upon finishing my ten shots, with a fair 
amount of success (I learned from the 
marker I had scored 29 points out of a pos- 
sible 40), I rose to my feet to tind everyone 
in readiness to return to barracks. The 
Captain, after ex pressing a desire to see us all 
at the orderly-room in half an hour's time, 
rode off, and we would-be soldiers made our 
way after him in twos and threes, excitedly 
discussing the events of the morning. 
Prompt to time we lined up before the 
orderly-room door, and one by one were 
summoned into the presence of the officer to 
learn our fate. 

When my own turn came, notwithstanding 
the reassuring words of my friend, the 
Colonel. it was with a certain amount of mis- 
giving that I awaited the judgment, and a 
great burden of doubt lifted from my heart 
when I was handed the report to be 
despatched to the recruiting authorities 
and read that I was “a fair shot, and with 
a little practice would make an excellent 
marksman.” 

Thus ended the dreaded ordeal of mus- 
ketry. I was jubilant, and heard with the 
utmost equanimity the order to return in a 
couple of hours to undergo the tests in 
riding. Upon rejoining my comrades, I 
found that my companion of the early morn- 
ing had made the best score of the day. His 
honours, however, seemed to rest lightly 
on his broad shoulders, and he received my 
congratulations with a quiet modesty which 
I learned in after-days was one of the cha- 
racteristics which made him so lovable a 
man. 

As we had now two hours of liberty, Jack 
(for such was his name) suggested something 
to eat. А most sensible idea: so away we 
went into the town. and, finding & dear old- 
fashioned tavern with а most inviting air of 
comfort, betook ourselves inside and ordered 
lunch. Over the meal, which was served in 
a venerable low-ceiled room furnished in 
heavy black oak, we each told the other his 
story, his hopes and ambitions, and, with 
true boyish frankness, swore eternal 
friendship. 

In such pleasant company the time for the 
riding test rapidly drew near: so, paving our 
score, we reluctantly left our comfortable 
fireside and found our way to the riding- 
school. 

Here the riding-master, a smart, active 
little man, with a most scathing tongue, took 
us in hand. 

The riding-school was a large oblong hall, 
with the floor deeply covered with tan. Down 
the centre was a row of horses, saddled 
and bridled for our use. At the command, 


* Stand to your horses!" we each ran for- 
ward and seized the bridle of a horse, and 
again, at the word “Mount!” clambered 
hurriedly into the saddle. Then began an 
experience which I shall never forget. Up 
to that moment I had fondly imagined that 
I could ride, but that little man with the 
long whip speedily brought me to realise 
that I did not know even the elementary 
rudiments of horsemanship. 

I have since learned that riding-masters 
have a particular vocabulary of their own, 
and that bitter, biting words, and a very 
avalanche of abuse are merely part and 
parcel of their stock-in-trade. In those 
earlier days I was not so wise, and took all 
these stinging sarcasms so much to heart 
that I was soon reduced to such a state of 
nervousness that I hardly knew left from 
right. 

Round and round that awful school we 
rode, first at a sober walk, then a jolting 
trot, and finally a swinging, swaying, 
rattling canter, terminated by a sudden 
harsh * Halt ! which brought our steeds toa 
standstill with a jerk. and left many of their 
unfortunate riders wildly clutching their 
horses’ necks in their endeavours to retain 
their seats. Nor was this the worst. А 
couple of hurdles were carried into the 
school and a jump was erected in order to 
try our capabilities “over the sticks," as 
our little tyrant in the centre of the ring 
facetiously remarked. Over the jump we 
went, and all seemed to be going well. until 
one nervous candidate, evidently unused to 
hurdling, clutched the saddle with his hand. 
At this the little riding-master positively 
swelled with rage and scornful indignation, 
and, as a punishment for such unheard-of 
behaviour, we were all bidden to discard our 
stirrups, drop the reins, fold our arms, and 
put our horses over the jump with the aid 
of the knees only. This kind of perform- 
ance is undoubtedly excellent training for 
our cavalry recruits, but for ordinary 
civilian riders it was a most severe test, and 
seemed hardly necessary for the object in 
view. It was. however, not ours to reason 
why. The situation had to be faced. I 
was unfortunately in the position of leading 
file. Every horseman knows that it is easy 
to follow, but quite another matter to get a 
horse to take the lead over a jump, especially 
without reins or stirrups. | 

By dint of much coaxing and the free use 
of heels, assisted just at the wrong moment 
by а flick from the riding-master's whip, 
ту mount, after а lot of jibbing and hesi- 
tation, finally took a mighty leap at the 
obstacle and landed clean over. As she rose 
I seemed to be flung high out of the saddle, 
and when we came down in a cloud of dust 
I found myself frantically scrambling on my 
horse’s withers. How I escaped a fall is a 
marvel to me to this day, but in some way 
I managed to get back into my saddle, when 
I refolded my arms and sat up as straight 
as possible in an heroic endeavour to look 
happy and comfortable. 

My horse slowed down into a walk, and I 
was able to watch the efforts of my col- 
leagues. With one exception they were all 
far less fortunate than I. One after another 
they bit the dust, some flying clean over 
their horses’ heads, some slipping sideways 
from the saddle, and some sliding ungrace- 
fully to the ground over the tails ot their 
horses. A most pitiful spectacle, which 
afforded the riding-master an opportunity 
to rise to heights of positive genius in 
derision and cutting criticism. 

The sinyle exception was Jack, who was 
really à magnificent horseman, and took his 
jump like а Centaur. (He told me after- 
wards he had been practising that particular 
form of jumping for a month previous in 
anticipation.) 
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This happily proved to be the final test, 
and we were now ordered to hand over our 
horses to the waiting attendants. Never, 
surely, was order obeyed with more alacrity 
and genuine pleasure ! 

The riding-master, who was quite a genial 
personage out of school, handed each man 
his report, and we were dismissed. Both 
Jack and I found we had been adjudged 
* very good," and, with our hearts filled 
with joy and our tongues babbling merrily, 
we stepped out gaily to the station, where 
we took leave of each other, with mutual 
promises to look out for each other in the 
future. 

As I stepped into the train for the journey 
home, how different everything seemed. No 
air of depression reigned now. The spirit of 
cheerfulness and good-fellowship pervaded 
the atmosphere, and, as we steamed out of 
Colchester and glided swiftly into the dark- 
ness, I plunged into an animated discussion 
with my neighbour on the opposite seat, and 
was soon in the heart of a general conversa- 
tion on that universal topic—the Boer War. 
Under such genial conditions, the miles 
rapidly slipped by, and it seemed all too 
soon that I reached my destination, and, 
wishing my fellow-passengers a hearty good- 
night, stepped out at the home station. 

Round the dinner-table that evening I 
recounted my adventures to my family, my 
mother beaming on me with pride as I told 
of the successful result of my tests, and, 
though my father affected a certain amount 
of disbelief in my capabilities, and threw 
doubts upon my being accepted, yet his 
hand-shake was heartier and his tone even 
more kindly than usual when he wished me 
good-night. 

The following week I was once more sum- 
moned to Westminster, and duly accepted 
as a member of the South African Constabu- 
lary, with orders to hold myself in readiness 
to sail on December 31. It was now the 
week before Christmas, so I had a fortnight 
in which to complete my preparations. 


What a busy fortnight was that! How 
my mother’s knitting-needles flew while 
warm socks and woollen cholera belts 


seemed to grow by magic under her nimble 
fingers. By the order of those in authority, 
each man’s luggage was limited to forty 
pounds in weight, and what scheming was 
called into play to get in all that was neces- 
sary without exceeding this limit. What 
packing and re-packing ! What weighing and 
re-weighing ! 

How the’days seemed to speed away! 
What a multitude of friends there was to 
whom I must say good-bye, and each one 
desirous of presenting me with something 
useful to take away. I know not how many 
knives of wondrous design, fitted with cork- 
screws and pincers and gimlets and awls, and 
many other appliances, were pressed upon 
me; and the packets of meat-lozenges and 
saccharine-tablets that came in by every 
post or were slipped into my hand with a 
** God-speed, and here's something that may 
come in useful,” would have filled my 
humble little portmanteau many times over. 
I had suddenly become a hero, and it is good 
to be a hero, if only a very unpretentious 
one, occasionally ! 

So, all too rapidly, the day of departure 
drew nearer and nearer, until at last, in the 
early hours of a dark winter's morning, my 
father came into my bedroom and shook me 
into wakefulness with the injunction to 
look alive if I wanted to catch the boat.“ 
I sprang shivering out of bed and made 
haste to don the warm clothing that my 
mother had so carefully got ready for me, 
and then downstairs into the old dining- 
room, which looked so dismal in the gas- 
light, notwithstanding the bright бге 
crackling merrily half-way up the chimney. 


I fear I had but little appetite for break- 
fast that morning, and conversation some- 
how seemed to fall flat in spite of all my 
father’s attempts at cheerfulness, so that it 
was arelief to all when the wheels of the trap 
which was to take me to the station sounded 
on the gravel outside. А hearty farewell to 
my sisters, one short moment with my 
mother’s fond arms about my neck whisper- 
ing a final word of love, and I was out of the 
house, into the trap, and bowling away down 
the road to the station by my father’s side. 

Good-bye is often a sad word, especially 
with one’s mother, and in those early days of 
the Boer War, when every morning’s paper 
contained a long list of British casualties, 
many a mother’s heart was full of fears as 
she saw her boy off to the war. I know that 
my own eyes were suspiciously moist that 
morning, but the bustle of departure and 
the excitement of anticipation served to 
alleviate the sadness of leave-taking, and, as 
we stepped from the train on to Southampton 
Docks, all sorrow was for the time forgotten. 

There by the quayside lay the great vessel 
that was to convey the first batch of English 
recruits for the South African Constabulary 
away to the Cape—200 of us in all, in 
addition to about 800 soldiers of the Regular 
Army destined for garrison duty at St. 
Helena. It was indeed a busy morning for 
the embarkation officers—getting us raw 
hands into order, dividing us into batches of 
twelve, selecting one man from each twelve 
to act as corporal and take charge of the 
others, running hither and thither, counting 
and re-counting, checking names, and at the 
same time answering as best they could a 
hundred and one questions directed at them 
by anxious relatives. 

Little by little, however, confusion gave 
way to order, all preparations were com- 
pleted, and section by section we marched 
aboard. 

The final bell rang, friends exchanged one 
last hand-grip and sprang ashore, and to the 
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fluttering of handkerchiefs, shouts of en- 
couragement and good wishes, and the strains 
of а band playing The girl I left behind 
me," we cast off from dock and were slowly 
towed out into Southampton Water. 


( То be continued.) 
$ e 


THE TOURNAMENT. 
WHEN, mounted on my gallant steed, 
The crowded lists I entered, 

The eyes of all the mighty throng 
Upon myself were centred, 

And with the cheers that greeted me 
The air was still resonant, 

When at the other end appeared 
Jones Minor, my opponent. 


Cheer after cheer rolled down the lists, 
Each one to me directed ; 

That I should prove the victor-knight 
All earnestly expected. 

For Jones was but a foreigner— 

One of another nation ; 

While I fought for my native land— 
Hence all the acclamation. 


But soon the cheers all died away, 
With every welcome token, 

And only by our chargers’ hoofs 
The silence now was broken. 

Jones gazed at me with deadly hate, 
I looked back stern defiance ; 

In my keen lance and lusty arm 
Complete was my reliance. 


Then came the signal to engage— 
With lightning-like volition 
Each foeman vanished from his post 
And met in dread collision. 
Then all was dark ; stretched on the ground 
All round I blindly fumbled ; 
And then I found 'twas all a dream, 
And out of bed I'd tumbled. 
HERBERT J. BRANDON, 
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“My! I wish I hadn't eaten that Porcupine!" 
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THE FAMOUS YORKSHIRE CLIFF-CLIMBERS. 
By CHARLES J. L. CLARKE. 


(/ilustrated with photographs by CLARKE & HYDE.) 


1 say that familiarity breeds con- 

tempt, and it can only be because they 
are used to it that many of the workers of 
the world can calmly carry on from day 


Eggs of the Guillemot. 


No class of egg varies so greatly in marking and 
colouring as the guillemot's, Some eggs are white 
with mottled writing, others dark brown; some green 
and some blue. Freak eggs find ready buyers amongst 
collectors at good prices. 


to day occupations which are so hazardous 
that one’s flesh creeps when the risks are 
considered. 

From the beautiful Filey Bay on the York- 
shire coast right along to Flamborough Head 
the coast line is made up of а towering wall 
of white cliff, studded at the bottom by loose 


The Return of the Climber to the Brow of the Cliff. 
It takes three powerful men with their feet planted in the ground to raise the climber from below. 


At Bempton the cliffs reach their greatest 
height, and fall from the narrow trodden 


The Harness and Costume of the Egger. 
The helmet is worn to protect the bead from falling cliff. 


boulders and jagged rocks, and lapped at all 
tides by a fringe of white troubled waters 
which ceaselessly beat themselves into foam 
at the foot of the cliffs. 


footpath which runs along their tops, some- 
times approaching the extreme edge to 
within a few inches, down, down, for a sheer 
400 feet as straight as the sides of a house, 


but pitted in thousands of places by holes and 
crannies which have been formed by loosened 
lumps of chalk falling away as the weather 
has beaten against the cliff face. 

In these miniature caves, and on the 
ledges on the face of the cliff, innumerable 
sea-birds build their nests and lay their eggs. 

Guillemot and gull kittiwake and de- 
structive jackdaw, alike find a home in 
millions, and rear their young ; while in some 
of the sandy slopes on the cliff tops scores of 
artful little sand rabbits skit and scamper, 
free from the intrusive human being. 

Free, that is, in а comparative sense, for 
the Bempton Cliffs and their clouds of sea- 
birds are one of the sights for visitors to 
the bracing eastern shores, and incidentally 
there is one William Wilkinson and a few 
companions, though the teeming- birds pay 
little heed to them. 

The sea-birds’ eggs are larger than a fowl’s 
egg—a lovely blue, speckled with black and 
brown—and are good to eat, tasting very 
much like a duck's egg. The Yorkshire 
people are very fond of the eggs, and they 
readily sell at twopence each; while those 
marked in uncommon ways, and known as 
" sports," are greedily bought up by egg 
collectors at anything up to half a sovereign 
apiece, according to the degree of their 
unusual figuring. 

These facts account for the existence 
of William Wilkinson, the King of Cliff- 
Climbers, and his companions, who go down 
the face of the cliff suspended on a rope and 
bring to the surface basketfuls of the sea- 
birds’ eggs. 

The party consists of the king and three 
helpers, and their tackle is a stout rope, a 
pulley-wheel in a great sharp- pointed metal 
spike, and harness for Wilkinson and the 
leading helper. 

When preparing for a descent the climber 
gets into a stout web sling, which straps 
tightly across his waist and round under his 
thighs, forming a kind of cradle, to which the 
main rope is attached. This rope is then 
passed round a groove in a heavy leather 
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Putting Eggs into his Bag. 


girdle, worn by the helper, who takes up his 
position on the brow of the cliff, sinking his 
heels into slots which have been cut in the 
earth. The other two men seat themselves 
in front of the human capstan, and hold 
tightly to the main rope, ready to check the 
passage as it is paid out. 

When all the gang are ready Wilkinson 
drives a heavy iron stake into the cliff top, 
with another rope attached, which he uses 
as a hand-rope to help his companions on the 
top and to signal his wishes to them. бо 
expert are the men that they know by the 
pulls on this second rope exactly what the 
climber requires, while from the strain on 
the main rope they can follow every move- 
ment of the human spider dangling at 
the end some hundreds of feet down, with 
nothing but the hempen line between him 
and a horrible death on the jagged rocks 
below. 

As he disappears backwards over the edge, 
Wilkinson drives the wheel-headed iron 
stake into the cliff side and lifts his main 
rope on to the wheel so as to give it a run 
free of the sharp points of roek, and obviate, 
as far as 9 tA {һе chance of the rope 
cutting or chafing away; but at many places 
the cliff face is indented, and as the egg- 
gatherer swings himself into crevices in search 
of the coveted eggs the rope runs on the over- 
hanging cliff, often bringing down a shower 
of small pisces, beating furiously on the 
helmet which the gatherer wears to protect 
his head. 

In response to his signals on the hand-line 
Wilkinson is rapidly lowered, stopping every 
few yards to take the eggs from the nests on 
the ledges and transfer them to the canvas 
bags which hang from his shoulders. His 
daring is marvellous! When he wishes to 
reach a nest on some indented part of the 
cliff, he pushes himself away from the cliff 
until he swings like a pendulum, alternately 
flving seawards and crashing back against 
the hard face of the cliff with such force that 
his heavy iron-shod boots and brawny sun- 
burnt arms alone save him from being 
smashed against the rock. When he has 
acquired the desired momentum he signals 
for the rope to be let out until he is level with 
the crevice he wishes to land on, and as he 
swings in he alights beside the concealed 
nests. Lower and lower he goes, until the 
bags are full of eggs, and he signals for the 
men on top to haul him up. 


As he ascends he has continually to fend 
himself away from the face of the cliff, both 
to ease the strain on the rope and to prevent 
himself being hauled under some over- 
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breathless interest, and even the companions 
who lower him away and haul him up can 
scarce conceal a sigh of relief when the 
helmeted head and powerful hairy arms of 
the climber slowly appear as he hauls his 
way up, assisting hand over hand on his 
second line. 

Few men could stand the strain either 
mentally or physically, but the Bempton 
egg-gatherers are men of iron nerve and 
muscles powerful as steel bars. 

Although the men at the top do not ex- 
perience the fierce excitement of the climber 
himself, their work is a continual peril, for 
a slip in their foothold or a momentary loss 
of control of the rope would pull them over 
the edge, hurling them to instant destruc- 
tion some 400 feet. below. 

After а number of descents the eggs are 
all brought together in large baskets, and 
the sports, if any, are sold to the highest 
bidders, or, if there be no buyers about on 
the cliffs that particular day, they are 
divided, like the rest of the eggs, equally 
between the workers. 

Each of the gang sells his own eggs after 
the division to customers, and there is never 
any lack of buyers. 

Only a very few of the thousands of nests 
are robbed, as the eggs must be taken from 
the same nests each day or the gatherers 
could not guarantee that they were fresh 
and fit to eat, for if they were taken indis- 
criminately from any nest they might, of 
course, be addled or partly hatched. 

Few callings need such skill and nerve for 


Mr. Wilkinson, the King of the Bempton Cliff-Climbers, 


Making а perilous descent. 


In many places the cliffs overhang their base. 


They are about 400 feet ligh, and it is impossible to descend in any other way 


than by means of rope. 


hanging ledge. It is all so prosaic and 
ordinary to the King of Climbers, but the 
visitors who watch his antics follow his extra- 


ordinary display of skill and nerve with 


so meagre a return, but if any “ B.O.P.” 
readers are on the Yorkshire coast in the 
early summer they should not fail to see the 
King of Cliff-Climbers at his daring work. 


— 
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THE CAGING OF CHRISTOPHER. 


“ wu if ever I undertake to do with 
anything of the kind again, I'll be 
a bigger fool than even Jim takes me for." 

Jim is my small brother, I may mention. 
Sometimes I achieve something which isn’t 
half bad, and people say nice things to me 
about it. By-and-by I feel my head begin 
to swell. Whenever I feel that coming on, 
I just go home to Jim. A few words from 
him roll me out as flat as a scone for the 
next fortnight. Someday he will be a critic. 
But I'm off the track already: so to resume. 

The cause of my joy was as follows. The 
athletic club of the school of which Jam an 
F.P. was out of funds. Some bright spirits 
conceived the notion of getting some cash 
by a café chantant. This was to come off 
as soon as school closed for the Christmas 
holidays. Part of the entertainment was 
to be a dramatic sketch, which I had been 
coaxed into as stage-manager. Not that I 
was unwilling to work for the school; but I 
was trying to work that term at college, 
and taking up this thing meant that I had 
to go home every week-end. By now I had 
resigned myself to losing my week-ends; 
I had even resigned myself to taking the 
hero's part when Mather broke his ankle; 
but I must say I felt utterly disgusted when 
I read the following in Jim’s copperplate. 

©“... Crighton is down with the measles, 
and the café chantant has been moved 
forward a week. Gray has offered to swot 
Crighton's part if you coach him hard in the 
actions. If you decide not to abandon the 
thing, Mother says, you would need to come 
early on Friday, for everybody is in such а 
fluster. Telegraph if it is to be all up.. ." 

Why Crighton did not have measles when 
he was in pinafores, and be done with it, 
I left to himself. Just then I was not 
sympathetic. If he had taken it sooner 
even! To see my work all going for nothing 
for lack of one boy was maddening. І really 
had worked with those boys; and most of 
them had been wooden enough, goodness 
knows! Then for what reason in earth or 
out of it had the date been shifted * This 
was Thursday, and the thing came off on 
Tuesday. Precious good chance for any- 
body to get to know a part that had been 
practised for weeks. 

Then I got to thinking of the study I had 
left undone for the sake of that play, and 
that determined me that the sacrifice should 
not be in vain. I recognised, too, that it 
was decent of Gray to otfer. I could not 
think of anyone who would do better; so 
I telegraphed : 

Give Gray the part. Can't come sooner 
than the 5.30 to-morrow.” 

The next day. after lunch, I put my 
week-end bag where I could grab it in a 
minute, and set off with my note-books to 
the history reading-room. A personage 
connected with the University had died, 
and we had a half-holiday. Now. I am as 
fond of half-holidays as anyone else: but 
when vou have an essay to write on a subject 
of which you know as much as the man in 
the moon, it is as well to read up for it. 
Professors unfortunately are not so green 
as some people try to make out, and to fill 
twenty pages with airy remarks does not 
pay. I was going to spend Monday and 
Tuesday at home rehcarsing, so I had to do 
the reading some timo. 

The history rcading-room was an еутіе up 
four stairs and at the end of long corridors. 

Along with other two reading-rooms it 
formed a suite that occupied the top storey 
of one part of the college buildings, It was 
an ideal place for reading; far from all 
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distracting sounds, it stood so high above the 
city that when the eyes tired of reading you 
could let them sweep over the panorama of 
roofs, trees. and river. 

I knew that I had a good deal to do, 
so I worked steadily. Gradually the other 
readers dropped out. At last there was 
only one other left besides myself; when he 
too rose to go, I was not quite finished. 
It was nearly dark now. The snow was 
being rapidly turned into slush by a fine rain. 
The wind was whistling and moaning round 
the quadrangles and about the towers. 
I felt a sense of dreariness settle on me as 
the last man's footsteps died away along 
the corridor. After switching on the light 
I went back to my book. 

It was fully half an hour later before I 
finished. I saw I had an hour to get my 
train, which meant not much time to spare. 
As I hurried along the echoing corridor the 
wind was shrieking and wailing in а way 
that would have made you shiver. As I 
turned the door-handle I fclt quite glad to 
be going away. 

The door didn't move. I thought my 
senses had deceived me, so I tried again; 
then I shook it. "There could be no mistake ; 
it was locked. 

I felt annoved. How many people were 
locked in besides myself, 1 wondered. I went 
through the other reading-rooms to sce. 
There was nobody. I was alone in my glory. 

Back 1 went to the door and knocked till 
the whole place was tilled with the reverbera- 
tions. 1 strained my ears for footsteps; 
but no janitor came. When my knuckles 
grew sore 1 took my umbrella ; the dents are 
in the door to thi: дау. It scemed to me 
that the noise I made must be heard a mile 
away ; the howling of the wind would drown 
it a bit, I daresay. At any rate, no one came. 

The closing hour of the reading-rooms, 
I had always understood, was five o'clock. 
Yet here was the place locked up at half- 
past four. I thought polite things about 
the janitor who had been so early with his 
locking-up job. If it meant half an hour 
extra before the fire for him, it meant 
something much more serious for me. 

Firstly there was my mother. She is a 
very nervous woman. When J didn't turn 
up with my promised train she would 
immediately think of railway accidents, 
tramcar smashes, ete. She believes I am 
very absent-minded, and even that I am 
capable of walking into the river without 
knowing what I am doing. It made me 
wretched to think of what she would be 
like if I didn’t turn up at all. 

Secondly there was the café chantant. 
The dramatic sketch was to be the great 
attraction, and unless there was some 
pretty hard rehearsing it couldn't come off. 
At least, I sincerely hoped that nobody 


would be fool enough to try to bring it off.“ 


Well. I knew what would happen. Gray 
would be the first victim. Everybody 
would instruct him until he wouldn't know 
whether he was standing on his head or his 
heels. Then they would get on to one 
another. l groaned as I thought of Jim’s 
trving to boss everybody in my absence. 
If there is one thing that a schoolboy won't 
stand, it is to be criticised by his equal. 
There would be pandemonium ; while here 
was I. safe till Monday, unless I could find 
& way out. 

Feverishly I started off on a tour of 
inspection, In all the reading-rooms 1 
switched on the lights, in the hope that 
some one passing might notice; but that 
was small comfort. The night was too 


disagreeable to linger in: and if anyone 
from the city side did notice the lights, he 
would just think it was some research man 
working away. 

Only one window promised the least 
chance of escape. By scraping through a 
ventilator in it I should tind mysclf on а 
roof which looked on to one of the quads. 
I couldn't see any skylights, and if there 
were any they might lead into places that 
were locked too. I decided that the roof 
sloped too much for me to attempt these 
slushy slates. For a fellow like me with 
& hcad like à whirligig. it would mean a 
swift toboggan towards the shore (the gutter 
at the edge of the roof), then a graceful 
header on to the flaystones three hundred 
fcet below. I went back to the reading- 
room. 

1 had never slept on a teak table before, 
and the feel of it didn’t make me inclined 


to begin. Breakfast would be vol. 1, 
lunch vol. 2, dinner vol. 3, of Gibbon’s 


* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 
How hungry 1 should be by Monday ! 
I was wondering when they would begin to 
drag the river as I crawled out again into 
the corridor. 

And then I caught sight of the bell ! 

I am sure I spent a full half- minute calling 
myself names for not thinking of it sooner. 
Never before had I blessed that bell; but 
I blessed it now. We were allowed five 
minutes' grace to be in our places for 
lectures. This was the five-minutes bell 
that jingled away while you panted up-hill 
to the lecture-room. It hung up in a tower 
somewhere, and was worked by а cord and 
a wooden lever. To keep tellows from 
playing pranks the handle was protected by 
a wooden case, which, when locked, pre- 
vented the handle from being moved. It 
was now locked, but I felt quite hopeful as 
I rushed towards it. 

"ince the case was fixed to the wall ita 
lid opened outwards like a door. So close 
а fit was it that it was with some difficulty 
I got my fingers in; but all the wrenches 
I could give it didn't seem to affect that lock 
in the least. I tried it from below the lock 
and 1 tried it from above; it made no 
difference. The man who made it must 
have been first-class at his trade. Despair 
was settling on me when I noticed that some 
of my pulls were lifting the bottom of the 
lid sufficiently out to allow the handle to 
move. Quickly I jammed the side next the 
lock with small books, and with some 
anxiety tried the handle. 

Slowly, jerkily it moved. Out in the 
storm rang a qucer, uneven jingle. The 
ringing didn't stop, either. until I heard 
some one coming upstairs, three at a time. 
А key turned in the lock, and I was frec. 


I got home only an hour late, as tired as if 
I had been fighting three policemen at least! 

When I went back to college there were 
new bills posted in the reading-rooms: 
This room closes at 1 P.M. on Saturdays 
and half-holidays." 

The café chantant was а great success, 
The dramatic sketch got quite a puff in the 
local newspaper. and most people seemed 
to approve of it, judging by the things they 
said. All right-minded individuals will, of 
course, agree with Jim’s verdict that my 
acting spoilt it. 

" Christopher" (I always get my title 
when he wishes to be impressive), ** I do 
wish vou wouldn't try to be comic. You 
know you're just like Gray's bull-pup trying 
to look sweet.” 
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THE B. O. P.“ Coin COLLECTOR. 
By FRED. W. BURGESS. 


II.— SILVER MONEYS OF THE EDWARDS. 


Sous young collectors like to gather together a small collection 

of coins of some particular period, others prefer a large number 
of copper coins, but many delight in silver, choosing quality before 
quantity. А pleasing little group of the moneys of the Edwards 
always creates interest when shown to friends, for every English boy 
is interested in the present Sovereign of that name, and almost 
equally so in our King's grandson, another Edward of the Royal line, 
who in the days to come will, if he lives, sit on the Throne of Great 
Britain. 

The first King of England bearing the name of Edward of whom 
we need take notice is Edward the Confessor, the Saxon King, whose 
monument in Westminster Abbey has doubtless been seen by many 
of our readers ; his silver pennies are by no means scarce, and some- 
times very good specimens can be secured for a shilling or two. 
Edward r, who was one of England's greatest rulers, a statesman 
апа warrior, struck pennies and halfpennies, just the same as the 


reverse, Civitas LONDON (City of London). Similar coins may 
be purchased for from two to three shillings each, so that they may 
be secured by even those collectors with very shallow pockets. 
Edward v. reigned but three months, and therefore very few coins 
bear his name. 

Another young Edward occupied the throne of England—the son 
of Henry vitt.—and during his reign some very beautiful coins were 
struck, not only groats, but sixpences and shillings, all of which were 
very much larger than current coins of the same values to-day. In 
fig. 4 we give a very interesting representation of a sixpence on which 
there is a full-faced bust of the King, crowned ; the Roman numerals 
" vr. " indicating the value of the coin (sixpence), and not, as may be 
supposed, to show that it was struck by Edward vr., which fact is 
announced in the inscription. To the left of the King's head is the 
Tudor rose, the badge of his Royal House. Оп the reverse will be 
noticed a shield of arms taking the place of the name of the mint town 


Fic. 3. —A GROAT OF EDWARD IV. 


early kings had done. This reign always stands out clear in the 
memories of boys, for it was then that cricket was first played as a 
national game, although the germ of the bat is found in a game 
played in the thirteenth century, the name itself dating back farther 
still, for it is derived from the Saxon word cryc (meaning a crooked 
stick). No special interest s attached to the coins of Edward IL ; 
but when Edward їп. came to the throne England was developing 
her trade and the silver enny was not sufficient, so a larger coin, a 
groat, a coin of the value of four pennies, was struck. Those were 
stirring times, for it was then that the Battle of Cressy was fought, 
and the Black Prince won Poictiers ; chivalry, too, was at its height, 
and to Edward її. we owe the Order of the Garter. 

The beautiful coin illustrated in fig. 3 is a groat of Edward iv.; 
the inscription upon the obverse is quite clear and distinct, reading 
*“ Edward by the Grace of God, King of England and France.” 
It was minted in London, as will be seen by the inscription on the 


* 
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FIG. 4.—A SIXPENCE OF EDWARD VI. 


formerly placed there; the arms of England and France, the three 
lions for England and the three //eurs-de-lis for France are quartered 
on it. 

It is unnecessary to tell that the next Sovereign bearing that name 
is our King, the popular monarch, whose portrait, many times dupli- 
cated, our readers have, we hope, in their pockets. King Edward уп. 
is the first King of this country to recognise on his coins the Greater 
Britain beyond these little isles. Look at the pennies in your 
pockets, boys, and read the inscription, ** BRITT : Омх: Rex ” (Ki 
of All the Britains), to which is added. IND.: Iur.“ (Emperor o 
India)! The new florin is a pleasing coin, giving a very interesting 
representation of Britannia resting on her shield and holding the 
trident of Neptune. The shilling of the present reign is a revival of 
the lion shilling of George ту. What can be better than a little group 
of the coins of the Edwards, arranged in a small glass case on either 


table or wall ? 


quee is one advantage which sea-fishing 
possesses over many other forms of 
recreative sport—it can be indulged in 
practically all the year round, though it 
must be confessed that the number of 
amateur sea-fishermen who follow their 
sport in this country during the winter 
months is not great. But that is not be- 
cause the sport does not serve. 

All round the British and Irish coasts 
there is fishing to be had, and there is no 
charge made, as is the case with the great 
majority of the inland waters really worth 
fishing. It is true a small membership fee 
of an angling club will enable one to fish 
from river banks without being prosecuted 
as а poacher, but there is an uncertainty 
about. the sport which is no! a charm. At 
least, to me ; for when I go fishing I certainly 
do want to catch fish. And there have been 
occasions when I have fished in fresh water 
for days on end without having anything 
to show for my pains. 

Bad fisherman, it may be hinted. Perhaps; 


FISHING OFF SCILLY. 
By PERCY LONGHURST, 


but this I know, and I appreciate the fact, the 
circumstances have to be very peculiar indeed 
when one is unable to catch fish in the sea. 

The Scilly Islands having been one year 
recommended to me by my brother-in-law 
as a fishing-ground affording lucrative re- 
turns for investigations, I found myself 
there in company with him early in June. 
It was our first acquaintance with that part 
of the world, and though we had more than 
one bad shock during our stay, we decided 
after the first day that this visit would be 
worth repeating. 

Our first day’s work realised half a hun- 
dredweight of pollack between us, most of 
which was taken on our sea-rods, No doubt 
all would have been, but, unluckily, just when 
the fish were showing the most ravenous 
attention to our rubber-covered hooks, my 
reel decided to stop work. After wasting an 
hour in trying to revive it I was forced to 
do the rest of my fishing with a hand-line. 

The whole of our catch was taken by 
“ whiffing " ; that is to say, the drawing of 


the lines in the wake of our boat with some 
thirty fathoms of line out, the while the 
boatman took us at a three-knot-an-hour 
pace over likely fishing-grounds. 

We were delighted with our catch, and 
removed a couple of brace of the smaller 
fish for breakfast next morning. Апа 
grilled pollack of one's own catching taste 
uncommonly good. Later, when we were 
at Penzance, our delight in that catch was 
greatly modified. We learned that our 
Scillonian boatman, at once realising we 
were strangers, had sold us badly. We made 
practical proof of the fact that large pollack 
—nine or ten pounders—are really better 
eating than the smaller fish ; and he—may 
he be forgiven !—had told us the large ones 
were worthless, of no more use than to serve 
as bait for the lobster-pots, of which every 
Scilly fisherman possesses a number. 

Very thoroughly were we taken in. 

But pollack are not the only fish that are 
to be caught around Scilly. There is 
wrass, à fat oily fish that masquerades in 
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fishmongers’ shops as rock salmon ; there is 
the gurnard, the skate, plaice, lemon sole ; 
the mackerel at the end of summer and in 
early autumn are to be caught by the score ; 
and then there is conger. 

And the conger, when you get him big 
enough, convinces even the most sceptical 
that the great Carlyle was, figuratively, 
* talking through his hat " when he spoke 
of fishing being best described as a fool at 
one end of a line and a worm at the other. 

The conger is a fighter, and when you 
get enough of him he makes things lively. 
Hell run from four pounds to eighty in 
weight, and when you have one-half the 
latter weight on your line you know that 
things are happening. 

Some folk say he’s not good to eat, others 
eat him, and there are some fishermen who 
declare there is no such toothsome eating in 
the world as conger, whether fresh or salted. 

The Powll a submerged island about 
twelve miles away from St. Mary's, the 
biggest of the Scillies, is where the really 
big conger are caught. There is plenty else 
to catch beside; and it is no uncommon 
thing for а boat to come back with a ton 
or more of fish as а result of а single day's 
fishing there. Rods are useless, as a hundred 
fathoms of line out is nothing out of the way. 

Unfortunately, the Powll is practicable 
only at certain times—when the neap tides 
are running. And then the weather has 
to be fine, for it is no joke to be caught out 
on the wild seas that rage there when a stiff 
wind is blowing or storms are likely. 

To spend half an hour hauling in а big 
conger is by no means unusual, and he may 
prove a nuisance when you have got him 
into the boat. 
eight feet in length may well be imagined 
troublesome should it turn nasty. Many 
are the fearsome stories told of the conger. 
A veracious Cornishman swore positively 
that his father and another man once hauled 
in a one-hundred -and-ten-pound conger, and 
it behaved хо ferociously that one shinned to 
the top of the foremast and the other to the 
Jigucr-mast and stayed there in mortal terror 
until the beast had squirmed and lashed 
itself overboard again. 

The tale may betrue. I know of a south- 
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SOME MORE 


[* view of the interest which has been 
aroused in the many attempts to swim 
the English Channel, it occurred to me that 
the following game would perhaps be suit- 
able for inclusion in the present series. 

“ Drift,” as I have termed it, is intended 
to represent some of the adversities to be 
encountered in such & feat as that referred 
to, and is played with a board, teetotum, 
and four counters. For the latter—which, 
by the way. are to represent the '' swim- 
mers "—variously coloured squares of card- 
board may be used. each bearing an arrow 
for the purpose of indicating the direction 
in which the “ swimmer” is proceeding. 
The board itself niay be easily constructed 
by joining two oblong pieces of mill-board 
together with wide tape. glued back and 
front. This should be neatly done so that 
ihe board will open flatly, and the surface 
covered. with cartridge paper, upon which 
the design shown in the illustration should 


An eighty-pound creature’ 


coast fisherman who, in attempting to kill 
with an axe a thirty-pound conger that 
had been lugged into the boat, received a 
smack across the body with the brute’s tail 
that fairly doubled him up; breathless, the 
poor man collapsed, and in Bret Harte’s 
language. the subsequent proceedings 
interested him no more ” for a time. 

The biggest conger ever seen was one 
caught off the Longships, a reef of very 
dangerous rocks off the Land's End, some 
thirty years ago. It was brought ashore 
and exhibited at St. Just as a curiosity ; 
it weighed one hundred and forty-seven 
pounds. 

But as a Scillonian observed to me. there 
are more forty than eighty pound conger 
caught, and more twenty than forty. Our 
own luck never reached even the lowest 
figure, for we did nothing better than 
twelve pounds. 

Conger-fishing. with rod and line is an 
expensive business, for the brutes have 
mighty strong teeth and will find time to 
bite through even the thickest gut while 
they are being drawn up to the surface. 
But if you get hooks lashed to wire gut the 
conger will try the strength of his jaws in 
vain. Even then, however, the hauling in 
of а hooked conger is not certain, for the 
cunning brutes when hooked have a knack 
of bolting off and cutting the trace against 
a sharp edge of rock. 

It is on & rocky bottom that the conger 
are found, the same as pollack, wherefore it 
is not in every part of the sea around the 
islands fishing is profitable. Where the 
bottom is sandy the flat fish, plaice, etc., 
are to be caught. For these worms are 
commonly used as bait, the finding of them 
being a matter only to be carried out at 
low tides. Stony Island is the best place 
for the finding of these sand worms, and 
some such tool as a pickaxe is required for 
the digging up of the little sand patches 
exposed by the sinking of the waters. 

The boat we used—hired for ten shillings 
a day—was а twenty-two-foot. cutter-rigged, 
seaworthy craft of sabstantial beam, but a 
Ane mover. Most of the Scillonian boats 
are vawl rigged—dandies, as they are known 
locally. The hiring charge included the 
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services of a boatman, which are absolutely 
essential, for no matter how skilful a 
yachtsman, it would be sheer suicide for а 
stranger to attempt to sail & boat among 
the islands, so treacherous are the currents, 
во numerous the hidden reefs, and sudden 
the squalls that arise. 

Of course, our rods came in for а good 
deal of good-natured criticism, the pro- 
fessional fisherman ever looking upon their 
use as finicking and pinning his faith to a 
hand-line. But sea-fishing with a rod is far 
more sporting than using a line, and beyond 
doubt a bite is more easily detected. Even 
when whifling, and with as much as eighty 
yards of line out (the necessity for a six- 
inch reel will readily be understood), and 
the boat running freely, the touch of a 
three-pound pollack is easily felt, and the 
reeling-in of the line is a far less jerky busi- 
ness than hauling in a hand.line hand over 
hand. 

As for bait. though slips of raw fish are 
recommended by some, we found the rubber 
sand.eels the most effective when pollack- 
ing. Between“ Lizards,” “ Challengers,” and 
the ordinary imitation sand-eel our experience 
showed there was little to choose in killing 
properties, though most rod fishermen who 
visit the Scillies swear by the ** Challengers.” 
For the mackerel, for which wc were too 
early, either the red and white mackerel 
flies or narrow slips of fish are required ; 
slips taken from a freshly caught mackerel 
seeming to be better appreciated by its 
cannibalistic brethren than aught else. 
Mackerel are invariably taken by whiffing. 

Fishing about the Scillies is an experience 
no one would ever forget. The magnificent, 
ever-changing. deep and curious tints which 
the se& assumes as the atmospheric con- 
ditions change, the sun shines brightly or 
feebly, or the depth of the water alters, must 
be seen to be appreciated. Sometimes before 
one's eyes will be three or more sharply 
defined stretches of differently tinted water. 
one lying beyond the other. And such 
beauties, as well as the ever-hungry 
gulls resting on or wheeling above the 
surface, are not missed even when the fish 
are biting freely, and certainly add to the 
delights of the fishing. 
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NovELTIES IN PARLOUR GAMES. 


By A. E. HODGE, 


“Author of Something New in Parlour Games," etc. 


I.—** DRIFT." 


be copied. The dimensions of the board 
should be at least 2 feet by 1 foot, and the 
appearance of the latter will be considerably 
improved by adding a few washes of suitable 
water-colour. This, however, is a matter 
which depends entirely upon taste and 
ability. 

The white spaces bearing numbers, at the 
lower edge of the board, indicate the starting- 
points on the “ English coast," whilst those 
distinguished by stars, at the upper. re- 
present the various landing-places on the 
French shore." 

The ruled portions of the board constitute 
the tracks along which the swimmers " 
proceed ; and it will be noticed that there 
are three routes which lead direct to the 
^ landing-places." Should a player be fortu- 
nate enough to continue along one of these, 
he will, of course, speedily reach his goal; 
but this will be found seldom to occur, owing 
to the various adverse currents (indicated 


by arrows) which cross his path. Much 
amusement is thus caused, the player who 
appears to be almost certain of success being 
frequently carried out of his course, and the 
game won by another who was previously 
far behind him. 

I will, however, proceed to describe how 
the game is played, and its possibilities will 
then be readily understood. 

The teetotum suggested for “ Ploddo” 
will answer equally well for the present 
game. At the commencement of play this 
should be spun to determine the order in 
which the players are to move, he who 
throws the highest number placing his 
“swimmer " upon the square marked * 1," 
and so on. When the first player's turn 
again arrives, he, of course, proceeds to 
move, the others following in the order 
prescribed. The moves are commenced by 
advancing the ** swimmers " the number of 
squares indicated by the teetotum. Upon 


The 


arriving on a square marked with an arrow 
the player must turn his “ swimmer " in the 
direction indicated, and continue to proceed 
in that direction until he chances to alight 
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on another square bearing an arrow pointing 
elsewhere, when he must accordingly again 
chanze his course. А single move cannot 
be taken in more than one direction. 

In the event of a player throwing a number 
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which takes his swimmer " on to a square 
already occupied by that of one of his 
competitors, or beyond the edge of the ruled 
track, the throw is forfeited. 
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Diagram of Board used for the game of Drift.“ 


To effect a landing on the French coast“ 
it is necessary for a player to occupy either 
a blank square or one bearing an arrow 
pointing towards one of the“ landing-places,”’ 
and to throw a number which exactly takes 
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his “ swimmer ” on to one of the latter. 
Until this is done he must forfeit his throws ; 
unless, of course, he is able to move (accord- 


ing to the above-mentioned rules), when he 
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must certainly do so, even if to his own dis- 
advantage. 

The player who first succeeds in land- 
ing his “swimmer” is proclaimed the 
winner. 
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How I BECAME THE WORLD'S GREATEST ANIMAL DEALER, 


MR. CARL HAGENBECK TELLS THE 


Г із no exaggeration to say that опе of the 

most interesting men in Europe to-day 
is Mr. Carl Hagenbeck, the creator and 
owner of the wonderful zoological park at 
Stellingen, near Hamburg. Everybody has 
heard of him as the great animal dealer, but 
few outside his personal friends know any- 
thing of his remarkable career. 

When in Hamburg recently I induced the 
famous animal king to tell me his life's story 
for the benefit of B. O. P.“ readers. It was 
no ordinary story, but one long thrilling 
narrative of adventure, romance, and 
exciting incident. It is well worth repeat- 
ing, if only as an instance of what thrift, 
hard work, perseverance, and pluck can 
accomplish, for the subject of our sketch 
was not born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth. Не has fought his way to the front, 
single-handed and unaided, and is to-day 


a man of wealth and affluence, owner of the 
most wonderful zoological gardens in Europe, 
the greatest dealer in wild beasts the modern 
world has seen, and no mean scholar. Yet 
he is entirely self made and self educated. 
Like many a successful enterprise to-day 
my own business had a very humble be- 
ginning," said Mr. Hagenbeck as we chatted 
one evening in his park. My father was 
a fish dealer, living in St. Pauli, one of the 
poorer districts of Hamburg. Опе day а 
fisherman who supplied him with fish 
brought him some seals which he had 
caught. My father bought thein and sold 
them to a travelling showman. He made 
a good profit on the transaction, so told the 
fishermen he knew to bring him all the 
seals they could catch. Shortly after this 
incident, when I was about eight years old, 
а Greenland traveller arrived in Hamburg 


STORY OF HIS CAREER FOR THE 
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“ЗОР,” 


with a live Polar bear. My father bought 
it, and I believe I am right in saying that 
this was the first Polar bear ever seen alive 
in Europe. We were all delighted with 
this huge snowy-white creature from the 
Far North, and after a family council we 
decided to rent a small shop in Spielbuden- 
platz in St. Pauli and exhibit it. I can well 
recall the sign over the window: The 
Great Polar Bear from Greenland.’ We 
charged fourpence for admission, and with 
the proceeds bought other animals and 
birds from sailors who brought them home 
on their ships. 
*As a boy I loved animals deerly. 

I attended to all the creatures in the little 
shop, studied them, soon understood their 
ways, and in my spare time read everything 
I could about them. ] little dreamed at 
that time that one day I should be able to 
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send some of the greatest hunters of the day 
to the most out-of-the-way parts of the 
world to catch animals for me. I was only 
eleven when I made my first business trans- 
action. My father heard that а ship's 
chandler in Bremen had a number of 
animals for sale. Not being able to spare 
the time, he sent me to inspect them and 
also to purchase them if I could come to 
terms. in those days—I am speaking of 
fifty-four years ago—there was no railway 
between Hamburg and Bremen, and one 
had to go by coach. I found the chandler 
possessed, in my young eyes, a veritable 
menagerie, consisting of a large bear, an 
opossum, a few monkeys, and a number of 
birds. I bought the animals from him and 
started for home. On the way I lost the 
bear. The animal had eaten away the 
wooden bars of its cage and escaped. For 
two whole years it roamed at large in the 
forests, when it was shot. 

* [n my humble way I was always trying 
to add to our little stock of animals and 
birds. One day I bought a box of beetles 
from a baker for threepence. There were 
280 of them. I showed them to my father. 
After glancing at them, he merely replied, 
somewhat sarcastically, Well, my lad. 
whatever you make on them you can keep.’ 
This put me on my mettle. I made up a 
case, lined it with wool, and took the beetles 
to a naturalist who I knew was interested 
in insects. He opened the box, took out 
the insects, examined several very critically, 
and then, turning to me, said, * Well, I will 
tell you what I will do. I will give you 15/. 
for the lot.’ If he had offered me half a 
crown I should have been well satisfied. 
I heard afterwards that he sold the beetles 
in London, or rather some of them, at a 
very high figure. 

" When I was fifteen years of age my 
father handed over to me the management 
of the little shop menagerie as he found that 
his fish business was being neglected. 
I threw my whole heart into the work and 
at once looked round for any new animals 
which I could purchase. I was twenty 
when I made my first visit to England, and 
I shall never forget the experience. My 
mission was to bring home an ant-bear 


which belonged to a gentleman living some - 


little distance from Southampton. I under- 
stood it was a tame creature. 1 found that 
the animal had been allowed to roam about 
wild in its owner's garden. At night it 
slept in an old hen-house. I bought the 
beast and at the owner's suggestion took it 
with me in the carriage. The drive to 
Southampton was nothing more than one 
continuous fight with the bear. It stood 
seven and a-half feet in height and was 
possessed of great strength. We wrestled 
from one side of the carriage to the other, 
the windows were broken, and altogether 
we had a very lively time. Тһе driver was 
simply scared out of his life, and it was 
some time before I could induce anyone to 
help me when we arrived at our destination. 
Needless to add, that bear continued the 
journey from here alone in а cage to him- 
self." 

It was when the youthful menagerie 
owner reached his majority that he finally 
took over the animal shop from his father. 
He decided that he would now pass as an 
animal dealer, and for that purpose took 
more commodious quarters. Then every 
now and again he would disappear, to turn 
up again several months later with a great 
caravan of beasts, which he had picked up 
in all parts of the world. He also went 
hunting animals in Africa and Asia. But 
these expeditions took up more time than 
he could really afford, so he decided to 
engage men to collect the animals and bring 
them to Hamburg. 
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But experience had taught him that such 
work demanded special qualifications. The 
successful animal hunter must be an in- 
dividual prepared to endure great hard- 
ships, must know how to handle the natives, 
and understand something of the wild 
beasts of the jungle and the forest. The 
services of the most famous hunters of the 
day were accordingly requisitioned to collect 
the wild life of the earth and transport it to 
the depot in Hamburg. Such well-known 
hunters as Casanova, Joseph Menges, Essler, 
Palfi, Meyer-Frei, and Aug. Engelke dis- 
appeared time after time into the heart of 
Africa, into the wilds of Asia, to reappear 
again a year or so later with an unwieldy 
caravan of the strangest beasts one could 
imagine. 

“I made contracts with these men,” 
continued the dealer, to catch animals 
exclusively for my depot. Casanova was 
one of the first with whom I made such a 
bargain. One day I got a telegram from 
him informing me that he was ill at Suez, 
and would 1 come at once and take over the 
animals which he had collected. I at once 
left Hamburg, and when I arrived at the 
hotel in Suez where the hunter was staying 


Mr. Carl Hagenbeck. 


I saw a curious sight. Elephants, giraffes, 
antelopes, and butfaloes were in the court- 
yard tied to palm trees. Among them 
sixteen ostriches ran about, unfettered, 
while, in sixty great packing cases, lions, 
leopards, panthers, striped hyenas, jackals, 
civet cats, rhinoceroses, and all sorts of 
birds moved about restlessly to and fro. 
I at once made arrangements for trans- 
porting the creatures to Hamburg. Оп the 
way to the Suez railway station the sixteen 
ostriches escaped and made a bee-line for 
the desert. 

I Т was in despair, as I particularly wanted 
these birds, having already orders for them. 
At this moment one of the men who had 
helped Casanova bring the caravan from 
the Seudan to Suez, came up to me and 
told me how they could be recaptured. 
It was certainly an original and novel way. 
I told him to go ahead. He at once drove a 
herd of goats after the fleeing ostriches and 
instructed several Arabs to mount drome- 
daries and follow the goats. Soon the 
ostriches were overtaken. The man 
manceuvred in such a way that he got the 
goats on one side of the ostriches and the 
dromedaries on the other. Then he gave 
the signal to advance; the whole caravan, 


ostriches and all, started with the utmost 
docility towards the railway station. А few 
hours later the birds, safely stowed away 
in freight cars, were on their way to Ham- 
burg. It appears that throughout the 
march from the Soudan, which had lasted 
forty-two days, the ostriches had travelled 
between the goats and the dromedaries. 
When they found themselves again in this 
position they forgot all about their sudden 
desire for freedom, and ambled cheerfully 
again into captivity.” 

Here Hagenbeck admitted that he owed 
much of his success to these daring hunters 
who carried their lives in their hands. Alas, 
many of them have perished while engaged 
in this curious profession, There was Kohn, 
a Bavarian. For years he had wandered 
through Africa trading with the natives. 
Then some one pointed out to him the ad- 
vantages of collecting animals and bringing 
them to Europe and selling them to the 
dealers. One day he turned up with a 
troop of giraffes. Hagenbeck promptly 
bought them from him and told him to go 
and get more. Afterwards, on four separate 
occasions, he travelled into the heart of 
the Dark Continent, collecting his strange 
merchandise, until he was finally murdered 
during the Mahdist uprising. 

An interesting individual whom one 
occasionally meets at the great depot in 
Hamburg is Joseph Menges. He has now 
been regularly employed in this strange 
calling of hunting and bringing home wild 
beasts since 1876. Before he became an 
animal trapper he accompanied General 
Gordon to the headwaters of the Nile, 
where he made important studies of the 
flora and fauna of the region. Оп this trip 
nearly every one of his companions died of 
fever. Essler, a Hungarian, was another 
daring Hagenbeck traveller. After being 
held a prisoner for six years by King Theo- 
dore of Abyssinia, he was released by 
British soldiers and joined Casanova, who 
was at that time engaged in catching wild 
beasts. 

Naturally, how these men capture their 
quarry and transport it alive for thousands 
of miles down to the coast for shipment to 
Europe makes thriling reading. Captain 
Johannsen, another hunter, whom I have 
met several times in Hamburg, once told me 
of the extraordinary precautions he found it 
necessary to make to secure specimens of 
young antelope. Only the young can be 
taken. They are secured by driving a herd 
forward at such a speed that it is impossible 
for the little ones to keep up with their 
elders. As they are overtaken they are at 
once seized by the tail, thrown to the ground 
and securely tied. They are then enveloped 
in warm flannels, for so trying are the effects 
of the chase on these highly strung creatures 
that when caught they are streaming with 
perspiration, and often at the very point of 
death. The beating of their hearts may be 
distinctly seen through their hides. The 
idea of wrapping them in flannels is to 
guard against their catching cold through 
change of temperature. But this is not all. 
A certain kind of liquid, really morphia, is 
injected into each young antelope, and in a 
few minutes it falls into a sweet slumber. 
Until this was done practically every 
antelope captured promptly died from the 
shock. 

Not so long ago one of Hagenbeck's 
hunters happened to be in Abyssinia at the 
time that the Emperor Menelik had arranged 
for a zebra hunt. Не asked permission of 
the Emperor to take part in it, which was 
not only granted, but he was further told 
that he could have as many zebras as he 
wanted. The imperial hunting party 
included no less than 2,000 Abyssinian 
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А vast piece of land was surrounded and the 
encircling lines of soldiers drawn gradually 
more and more closely together until finally 
a herd of zebras, caught between these lines, 
was driven to seek refuge in the bed of & 
river. Panic-stricken, the beasts threw 
themselves into the water from the high 
tocky banks. At once these were occupied 
by some of the troops, while at a sign from 
the leaders over one thousand men, with 
ropes in their hands, hurled themselves 
from the banks and swam into the very 


midst of the maddened zebra herd. After 
a few hours of terrible struggling in the 


water the herd was finally overpowered and 
captured—at a cost, however, of thirty- 
three human lives. 

Some hunters make a speciality of col- 
lecting certain species of animals. Thus 
Essler was never so happy. аз w hen sent off 
to bring home monkeys. Не knew more 
about monkeys and their ways than any 
man I have ever met," aaid the dealer. 
““ He caught them in a most ingenious way. 
He would block up all the drinking-places 
with the exception of one in a given region 
where he knew monkeys existed. Around 
this single drinking-place һе would then 
strew corn. As soon as the monkeys had 
grown partial to it he would set up a cage 
in the dead of night. Corn was then thrown 
inside the cage. and when a number of 
monkeys were busy feeding inside a con- 
cealed cord was pulled and the creatures 
were made prisoners, Essler often related 
to me pathetic sights he had witnessed out 
in the great African forests. A whole tribe 
of monkeys would for days follow a caravan 
and keep up an endless chatter with their 
captured comrades. Sometimes — these 
creatures would even attack the caravan 
in large numbers and had to be driven off 
with sticks and stones. 

* These men—and I have over a score in 
my employ now—rely a great deal upon 
the natives to assist them. Otherwise they 
could not get the animals they wanted. 
Take the hippopotamus, for instance, one 
of the most expensive and rarest of animals. 
In the Soudan the travellers engage the 
so-called Hawati, or water-hunters, all of 
whom are excellent and daring swimmers, 
when in want of hippos. These men 
harpoon the creatures at the noon hour 
when they are sunk in deep slumber. Then 
they pull them to the bank by means of а 
cord attached to the harpoon, and there 
make them fast. The hunters use for this 
purpose a special kind of harpoon, made 
in such a way that it does not make a deep 
wound. Fully three-fourths of the hippos 
exhibited in Europe have been captured in 


this way. Only*the very young are, of 
course, taken, as it would be absolutelv 


impossible to hold а full-grown hippe— 
potamus, let alone transport it a thousand 
miles across the desert. 

“ І suppose snakes are easiest to catch, 
remembering that so many of them are 
poisonous and the great strength possessed 
by the bigger species. In the great swamps 
of India they are caught in the early morn- 
ing. when they are stiff from cold. "The 
natives use nets for this purpose. or else 
press a stick against the back of the snake's 
neck, thus holding it fast until it can be 
put safely away. Another method is to 
surround a spot known to be full of snakes 
with nets during the dry season and set the 
underbush on fire. The snekes rush for 
safety in all directions and fall in great 
numbers into the nets. This method is 
often used to catch the biggest species of 
snakes. Many of such monsters received 
here from Calcutta bear marks of burning. 
The giant snakes of Borneo fall a prey to 
the native hunters after they have gorged 
themselves to such an extent on food that 
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they can scarcely move at all. Nets are 
then thrown over them and they are de- 
livered to the collector in baskets made of 
bamboo. I have just received а large 
consignment of these creatures from 
Sumatra, including a python 29 feet 6 inches 
in length. It is the longest in captivity 
and weighs 300 lb. Its first meal consisted 
of a young antelope weighing 66 Ib. 

In handling these creatures we have, 
of course, to use the greatest caution. 
Curiously enough, we have had some 
exciting times with the bigger snakes which 
the hunters have captured so casily. I was 
transferring a large python to a crate when 
the creature made a dash at me. With 
& movement made like a flash of lightning 
it tried to get its body around my waist, and 
if it had succeeded nothing could have 
prevented it from crushing me to death. 
As luck would have it. one of my men, just 
at the critical moment, threw а blanket 
over the reptiles head. I then jumped on 
to its tail, which caused it to devote its 
attention to my feet. In the next instant 
we had darted the great net used in handling 
these creatures over its head, апа were out 
of danger. On another oecasion we went 
one morning to remove a python from a 
cage containing three others, They were 
all lying very listless and apparently half 
asleep. The moment we slid up the bars 
the four creatures were as lively as kittens, 
and made a concerted dash at us. Needless 
to add, we closed the shutter down very 
quickly and waited a more favourable 
opportunity. 

Sometimes these incidents have not 
been devoid of humour. On one occasion 
I had an anxious ten minutes in endeavour- 
ing to separate a hippopotamus and a 
kangaroo. Next to the hippo's stable was 
a compartment in which I had placed the 
largest kangaroo I ever had in my possession. 
The latter was over six feet high, and a very 
strong and powerful animal. One night the 
kangaroo jumped over its fence into the 
hippo's pen. I conclude it must have got 
frightened over something. The kangaroo 
landed in the hippo's tank, which was empty. 
It was two o'clock in the morning when the 
incident occurred. and when I arrived on 
the scene I could not help smiling, the 
whole affair being so comical. There stood 
the monster hippo, with its enormous mouth 
snapping at the kangaroo down in the tank 
below. The moment the hippo moved 
towards the tank the kangaroo sprang into 
the air and struck his companion on the face 
with his great forefeet. When the hippo 
got too venturesome, by endeavouring to 
walk into the tank, despite the kicks, the 
kangaroo took a mighty leap into the air 
and struck his enemy on the face with his 
hind feet, intlicting terrible scratches with 
his claws. 

“Try as it would, the hippo could not get 
into that tank nor at the kangaroo. Well, 
to separate the combatants was the puzzle. 
We did this by fixing up an arrangement by 
which we dropped a large scal net over the 
kangaroo, and then, drawing in the cords, 
secured him. To divert the hippo’s atten- 
tion. the moment the net was lowered over 
the kangaroo one of my теп pretended to 
enter the cage. The ruse succeeded and 
the kangaroo was safely released and taken 
back to his rightful quarters. 

“At the docks once а large female 
elephant refused to go up the gangway of 
the vessel which was to take her to New 
York. To assist me the captain placed 
forty men at my disposal. We put a rope 
on each of the animal's forefeet. Then, 
when I shouted ° Right!’ the men holding 
that rope pulled for all they were worth, 
and when I shouted * Left!’ the men holding 
the other rope did the same. The result 
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was that at each pull the elephant was 
induced to move forward, and in this way 
we got her on board. When she reached 
the deck, she suddenly lifted one of her 
feet, gave it a twist, just as you would 
bend a finger, but it resulted in the twenty 
men that were hanging on to that rope 
being sent flying in all directions, much to 
the amusement of the captain and his 
friends who watched the whole proceedings 
from the bridge. 

'" I am often asked what is my narrowest 
е:саре. Perhaps the following is the closest 
shave І have had. I was superintending the 
lowering of a big alligator into a pit when, 
with a sudden sweep of its tail, it knocked 
me right into the middle of a dozen large 
alligators. I jumped out in a second, and, 
though I have no wish to boast, I should 
imagine I established а record jump: but if 
I hadn't done во I should have been torn to 
pieces.“ 

When I shook hands with the dealer, who 
is now in his sixty-fifth year, but is as up- 
right and as nimble as a man half his years, 
he told me I should ask the readers of the 
B. O. P.“ to pay his park a visit whenever 
they happened to be in Hamburg. Me 
will make them welcome,” he said, * and 
I am sure they will enjoy inspecting the 
collection of beasts here." When it is 
remembered that it is the largest and most 
varied in the world, and that the great 
majority of them are placed in huge cave- 
like structures, a wonderful imitation of 
their native haunts, one need not say more 
as to this great animals’ paradise which the 
son of a poor fish dealer has created, as well 
as built up that still more fascinating 
business, a great animal depot for the sale 
and exchange of the wild beasts of the earth. 
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SCHOOL MEMORIES. 


BY А VERY OLD Boy.” 


I. 


IS surname I’ve forgotten, but 
His Christian name, I’m sure, was Fred, 

And he had freckles round his nose 

And hair that was distinctly red. 
I don’t know how his Latin stood, 

Or what display he made in Greek, 
But in his desk, as I recall, 

He kept a hedgehog for a week. 


п. 


And then there was that other chap; 
We dubbed him “ Pickled Fels.“ Let's see, 
I wonder why .. . well, never mind— 
The reuson'3 passed away from me. 
Poor Eel," he was a handy mark 
For any humorist’s attacks; 
I recollect 1 made him mend 
A punctured tyre with sealing-wax Î 


III. 
I well remember Rupert Shaw— 
Stay !-—was the fellow Rupert Jones? 
We envied his artistic skill 
(He used to swallow cherry-stones !) 
He drew the masters with big feet 
And mouths that stretched from саг to ear. 
Was it for that he got that most 
Tremendous wizinz? I'm not clear. 


Iv. 

These bors I knew, and many more 

Come trooping back into mv mind; 
Yet they belong to days which now 

I've left some fifty years behind. 
Dear lads! Although my memory 

Shows here and there a sign of rust, 
That thev remember me as well 

As I remember them, I trust. 

FELIX LEIGH. 
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OUR GIRL READERS. 


WE have amongst our“ B.O.P." readers very many 
girls, of all ages and in different parts of the world. 
One of these writes to us from Ireland : “ I have been a 
reader of your splendid paper ever since I was a little 
girl (except for a short interval after my marriage) and 
am as enthusiastic ап admirer às ever.” 


WE ARE READY. 


* NOW, boys," said the new school-teacher, ** I want 
you to be so quiet that we can hear a pin drop." 

There was a cavernous silence for a second, then а 
voice in the rear muttered, ' Now, then, sir, let her 


drop!” 


Signs of the Times—April 1. 
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BANG WENT EIGHTEEN-PENCE! 


Smuggings—who knows everything 
buys a rocket. 


(Smuggings, my poor fellow, you should have lit it the other way up.) 


Boy's Own Paper. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 
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“THE LOVE OF CHRIST 
CONSTRAINETH US.” 


IN the * Memorials of Edward Burne Jones," the 
artist, there are, writes the Rev. J. Learmount, some 
letters he wrote to his boy Philip at Marlborough 
School. In one of them he says, “ I want you to look 
at every lovely thing in the world, and remember it, 
and forget all the rest. If you will do that, keeping 
your mind upon Jesus, the most beautiful Being in the 
world, that will help you to see the lovely in the 
unlovely, and help you to love the unlovely into 
loveliness. Just be glad to be the spout through 
which Jesus pours the torrent of His love; let His love 
speak through your voice, look out of your eyes, and 
give skill and love to your fingers. Love with His 
love, and you will find what Paul said was right—you 
can do all things through Christ who strengtheneth 
you ! »,» 


SCOUTS RALLY ROUND THE 
KING. 


OPENING a Boy Scouts’ exhibition at Crouch End, 
General sir Robert Baden-Powell said Lord Roberta 
had promised to join the Boy Scouts, and their council. 
The King had expressed a wish to see a parade of the 
boys, and ах a consequence the“ King’s Rally“ had 
been fixed for June, in Windsor Park. 
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CHANGE OP ADDRESS. 


MESSRS. J. BASSETT-LOWKE & Co., of 20 Kingswell 
Street, Northampton, wish us to state that their 
London branch has been removed from 257 High 
Holborn to 112 High Holborn. 


A FAMILY OF CRICKETERS. 


THERE have been few more honoured names in the 
world of cricket than that borne by the late Mr. 
Thomas Arthur Hearne, superintendent of Lord's 
Cricket Ground, whose valuable article in the“ B.O.P.” 
on the cure of a cricket pitch will be remembered 
by our cricketing readers. He lately died, as the daily 
papers recorded at the time. ‘There are two branches 
of the family of“ cricketing Hearnes "—the Middlesex 
and the Kent. Of the latter stock, Frank, Walter, 
and Alec have all rendered yeoman service to their 
shire. Tothe Middlesex branch belonged Гот Hearne, 
who, even after passing the age when most cricketers 
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Having tied it to the garden fork, he applies the match. 
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retire, maintained in first-class cricket a batting 
average of 35 and a bowling average of thirteen for 46. 
His accuracy of aim was such that on one occasion he 
tlirew-the ball at a pigeon winein its way across the 
plaving-tield and killed the bird on the spot. The 
late Mr. T. A. Hearne was the son, and Mr. J. T. Hearne, 
the distinguished bowler, is a nephew of Tom Hearne. 


PANCAKE FUN AND FROLIC. 


“ TOSSING the pancake” at Westminster School 
was carried out again this year with all the old-time 
ceremony, as described more than once in these 
columns. The ancient revelry of Shrove Tuesday, 
the excuse for which was that the long Lenten fast 
began on the next day, is now, generally speaking, a 
thing of the past, though Westminster School is not 
the only place where relics of it remain. In the North 
of England both factories and schools claim a half- 
holiday, and if the enjoyment of the people does not 
partake of the riotous nature of former days, there is 
much innocent amusement. 


MORE POLICE DOGS. 


SOME time ago the“ B.O.P.” described and illus- 
trated the use of police dogs in Paris, and now specially 
trained dogs have been introduced into naval stations 
in the United Kingdom as night guards during the 
past year with satisfactory results. Their trainer, who 
supplies similar dogs to Continental authorities, is 
arranging a scheme to provide the police in suburban 
areas of towns with dogs for night duty. The type of 
dog employed, known as the '' Executive," embraces 
the points of the retriever, the Airedale, and the collie, 
and combines a keen scent with watchfulness and 
savagery. 


+ 
FOR BOY SCOUTS. 


ATTENTION has been recently drawn by Mr. G. 
Lawrence Dunn to the need for Christian work among 
Boy Scouts. Mr. Dunn fears that in many instances 
there is a danger of the scout phrase, ' Loyalty to 
God," being lost sight of. In order to meet the need 
Mr. Dunn has founded the Scouts' Christian Associa- 
tion, à non-sectarian organisation, which aims to gather 
together the converted lads, hold Bible-classes, and 
generally promote the Christian cause. The secretary 
is Mr. К. Н. B. Oldham, Broadfield, Lidborough, Kent. 
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* You've dropped your handkerchief, sir.” 
make un April fool of him !) 
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The First of April. 
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By F. H. BOLTON, 


Author of “A Deadly Anchorage," “In the Heart of 
the Silent Sea," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER III.— THE SPIES. 


А BOY'S form stood silhouetted against the 

sky. Farther down the slope of the 
rough moor and quarry land Biron and his 
companion Liptrott were leisurely making 
their way in the direction of ‘the figure. 
Liptrott happened to see it first. 

It's your saintly protégé," he laughed, 
sneeringly ; young Gipsy G.,“ as the kids 
call him. Whatever’s he up to? Trying 
to break his neck ? " 

Not he," said Biron, * he's got sufficient 
sense to look after that, you bet, my boy ; 
but he seems to be standing jolly near the 
edge of that steep bit of Dogger's Quarry. 
He must have а tidy nerve. My gracious, 
Liptrott, he's over!“ 

n his excitement Biron clutched at his 
friend's arm and broke into a trot. The 
other was not much behind him. Both 
boys hurried up the rugged path towards the 
edge of the rock above the disused quarry, 
fearful of the sight they thought awaited 
them. 

“ Gracious,” panted Liptrott, ' what a 
precious fool the poor kid was! It's for all 
the world like a moth in a flame. He 
seemed to pop over as if he was drawn to it. 
What'll we do, Biron ? " 

* I don't know," was the answer. If the 
kid hasn't knocked his brains out on the rock 
he'll be drowned in that beastly pool at the 
bottom. It’s twenty feet deep if it’s an 
inch. Poor little beggar! He was a clever 
kid, too, for all his silly fads and fancies.” 

Conversation dropped at this, the boys 
finding all their energy required for running. 
When they had reached the top of the 
quarry, panting and excited, they looked 
nervously over the edge. 

Can't see a sign," gasped Liptrott. 

Biron was trying to get a glimpse at the 

ol some sixty feet below them. 

* Doesn't seem to be anything moving in 
it," he muttered. *“ We ought to have gone 
round to the quarry bottom; we can't do 
anything up here." 

* There's the trace of the little beggar's 
feet, as he slipped, I suppose," said Liptrott, 
pointing to the marks in the soft loose soil 
at the sloping edge, before the rock descended 
with greater abruptness to the pool. 

Biron had gone a little way round the rim 
of the quarry to where there was apparently 
safer foothold. He called Liptrott. 

* Here," he said softly, as if fearful of 
being óvcrheard ; I heard voices just now.” 
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His companion joined him, and the two 
cautiously climbed down the slope till they 
could get no farther. They had reached а 
grassy shelf from which the rock dipped 
down sheer for some distance. Biron lay on 
his stomach and peeped over the edge. 

“Whew!” he said. Well, of all 
the 

Liptrott could not wait. 

“ What is it? he asked excitedly. 

There was not over-much room on the 
shelf, and Biron had taken more than his 
fair share. Consequently Liptrott’s chance 
to see for himself was reduced. 

Well, I'm bothered ! " muttered Biron, 
gazing down below. ''The young her- 
mita!" 

He drew a little to one side to enable 
Liptrott to look. 

About two-thirds of the way between 
themselves and the water. and exactly under 
the place where they were resting, was a 
larger and firmer shelf of grass Upon 
this, on their stomachs, lay two boys, their 
faces propped up in their hands, talking. 
They had in front of them one or two books. 

" Gipsy G. and my kid," muttered 
Liptrott. How on earth did they get 
there ? " 

“ Jumped down, I expect," said Biron 
drily. 

Then he took а second turn at scanning 
the boys. The place they had secured 
seemed an ideal one. At the edge of the 
cliff, just where they lay, was a fairly thick 
shelter of gorse and bramble. Indeed, their 
own resting-place seemed to have been made 
the more accommodating by reason of the 
brushwood having been cleared away. They 
were thus hidden from the view of anyone 
upon the opposite side of the quarry or 
below, whilst their only chance of being 
seen from above appeared to be from where 
Biron and Liptrott were looking. 

Suddenly Biron rose. He had been peer- 
ing down very attentively fer some little 
time, and when he turned his face to his 
companion it was convulsed with laughter. 

It's too jolly funny," he spluttered. 
** Of all the lets-in this is about the best.” 

And he scrambled up on to safer ground 
above to indulge in his merriment. 

Liptrott, full of wonder, took the place 
he had vacated and in turn gave himself 
over to studying the scene below. Rut 
when he arose there was no laughter in his 
face. 

" The jolly young idiot," he growled. 
Hang me if I can see what you've got to 
grin at, Biron!” 

He had joined his friend at the top of the 
cliff, and was regarding him in anything but 
a friendly way. Biron continued to laugh, 
and the other lost his temper. 

Shut up, you silly cuckoo!” he growled. 
* If I couldn't do anything better than 
cackle like а silly fool I'd go and chuck 
myself over the quarry.” 

“Would you now?" asked Biron 
smilingly. “ What an awful loss you'd 

, ! ээ 

* Well, anyhow, it's off," said Liptrott, 
apparently without relevance. 

Biron's laughter ceased. 

“ What is ? he snapped, as if he pretty 
well guessed. 

“ Oh, yes! Just as if you didn't know ! ” 
sneered the other. “ Here I go spending 
my evenings, coaching up that addle-headed 
kid, Travers, and then, Mths ea if I don’t 
find him teaching the other one all I’ve put 
him up to for his own good. It's enough 
to make a saint sick. Anyhow, it's off! 

Biron came close up to him. There was a 
cold look in his eye, before which Liptrott, 
who was of a meaner type, quailed. 

Don't you be an ass," he hissed. 
“ You'll take your luck like a man, or I'll 


know the reason why. Апа don't you 
talk to me about it's being off any more, or 
something clse'll come off that’ll make you 
feel sillier than you do now even." 

Liptrott turned green. He was afraid of 
Biron, but he would dearly like to have 
punched that overbearing young gentle- 
man's head. 

" [t isn't fair, anyway," he muttered 
sulkily. *' Here I go doing my best to get 
that little idiot through, and all I tell him 
goes to the other kid, as if he wasn't quite 
smart enough on his own, without that kind 
of help." 

Biron shrugged his shoulders. 

They're chums, my boy, and only kids 
at the best. They haven't sense enough to 
look after No. 1, like old hands such as we 
are. The saintly Gipsy G. won't take on 
my help, but he isn't above sucking his 
friend's brains, apparently. Of course, it 
won't hurt me, you know "—he smiled 
knowingly—“ but it might possibly put a 
spoke in your wheel, unless you've nous 
enough to prevent it.” 

Liptrott kicked angrily at the ground, and 
a savage light came into his eyes. 

“ ГИ work it, yet," he snarled. “ Oh, yes, 
Biron, my boy, it’s going to stand: but ГЇЇ 
separate those two lovebirds: or my name 
isn’t Liptrott.“ 


CHAPTER IV.—THE “° RETREAT." 


Why, when there is anything good or 
beautiful, there should so often be found 
wanton spirits ready to break or commit 
havoc with it, passes comprehension. 
Why, for instance, the unselfish comrade- 
ship of two lads who were rivals for a 
much desired prize, and yet were so far 
generously open to each other as to share 
advantages alike, should provoke the ill- 
mannered sneers and spite of others, must 
be at present left unanswered. 

Liptrott’s curiosity was not to be easily 
satisfied. He intended first of all to get at 
the way in which the two youngsters had 
reached the ledge in Dogger’s Quarry, 
thought by him inaccessible. To which end 
he betook himself alone to the spot at the 
next convenient opportunity. Having first 
made aure, from the former point of vantage, 
that there was apparently no one on the 
ledge below him, Һе returned and stood 
upon the rim of rock whence Travers had 
appeared, to his own and Biron's excited 
imagination, to have fallen headlong into the 
sullen pool below the cliffs. The ground 
sloped gently down for some six or seven 
feet, a slant of sandy soil upon the rock, 
and thence it seemed as though the descent 
were sheer. 

But Liptrott discovered, on edging care- 
fully down this slope, where there were 
signs of slipping footmarks, that the ap- 
parently sheer descent was not, after all, so 
terrible, once the first step over the rim was 
taken. There was, in fact, quite a series 
of natural steps in the sharp corner of the 
cliff, down which, it being new ground to 
him, he made cautious way, but which to 
one who was accustomed to the place would 
probably present no difficulty. The cliff, 
too, had still a slight slope, and towards 
the bottom bulged out considerably, so that 
in climbing the pool was by no means directly 
under one's fect. 

He had got down some little distance when 
he came to a ledge, grass-yrown and bramble- 
covered, with a very evident footpath 
giving fairly easy access for one person at a 
time to make his way along ; and from here 
he quickly found himself upon the clearing 
amongst the gorse bushes. 

To his surprise, this clearing was only the 
threshold of a larger space, where the old 
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quarry cutting of bygone days had been 
made, and where a fairly roomy cave existed. 
Evidently Garnell and Travers had been 
wont to use this somewhat romantic spot 
pretty frequently, for the entrance to the 
cave was partly blocked with large stones 
so as to make the interior a well-sheltered 
retreat. Inside it was pleasantly warm and 
dry, the floor being well strewn with sweet- 
smelling bracken and leaves. 

Liptrott gave a whistle of astonishment. 

“ The artful little hermits ! " he exclaimed. 
“Pon my sammy, it isn’t half bad.“ 

And really he was quite right ; it certainly 
was not half bad. There were several 
shelves and ledges admirably adapted for 
seats, and, furthermore. the lads had knocked 
up two rough-and.ready but quite service- 
able chairs out of old boxes. 

A jolly little shanty ! ” was the visitor's 
comment. I'll have to get the kids 
to-—.—" 

He stopped in his soliloquy, hearing voices 
outside. Evidently some one was coming 
down the cliff. 

“ Bother it all!” he muttered, ‘ I didn't 
want them to know I'd found it out yet.“ 

The cave was not very deep and conse- 
quently not very dark at that time of the 
day, and there seemed no chance to hide. 
His eye took it all in quickly. The only 
possibility was a rough ledge at the top, just 
by the walled-up portion; it might be dim 
enough up there not to be noticed. At 
any rate it was his sole chance. None too 
soon he had pulled himself on to it, and la 
full length. One or two small stones fell, 
but fortunately all was still before the new- 
comers arrived. From his point of vantage 
he could see them easily, and trusted to 
chance that his being in the shade, and his 
presence unsuspected, would prevent his 
discovery. ; 

The two boys came to the mouth of the 
cave and looked in carelessly. Then they 
flung themselves down upon the grass out- 
side, and fell to talking.” From where he 
was Liptrott found no difficulty in hearing 
what they said. As he expected, the con- 
versation was chiefiy upon the event which 
was to mean so much to them. 

“How do you feel about it?“ queried 
rarnell, breaking off a blade of grass near 
his hand and absently biting at it. 

* Oh, pretty chirpy," was the answer. 
“га feel safer if there were two prizes 
though." 

Garnell laughed merrily. 

* So would all of us," he said. Then, with 
more seriousness, °° And I wish to goodness 
there were two. I tell you honestly I don’t 
like having to go against you. You want the 
tenner as much as I do." 

"[ daresay I do," answered Travers, 
“ and of course I’m going to get it if I can, 
and so are you—and that's all about it. 
We're playing the fairest we can for each 
other—I’m telling you all I pick up, and 
you're——" 

And I’m telling you nothing," was the 
reply. 

" Yes, you are. Look at the geog. 
I'm a perfect idiot at that, and во, between 
ourselves, is old Liptrott " (“ Oh. is Һе?” 
thought that козун " АП right, young 
Travers ! "): “but the way you cotton to it, 
and the artful dodges you have for remem- 
bering all the beastly towns and capes and 
all that rot, ів a caution. You help me even 
more than Nutty himself in class." 

A silence followed, broken by Travers. 

„It's the ‘ unseen’ that's going to settle 
it," he said significantly. 

Garnell nodded. 

* You've hit it, old man," he said; it is 
the ‘ unseen ’ that’ll pick out the winner.“ 

" You see, we've never done the piece 
before." 
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“ It wouldn't be ‘ unseen’ if we had,“ 
laughed Garnell. 

“ don’t mean that, you cuckoo. I mean 
we haven't ever done anything of the kind 
before. It’s a bit rough on us poor chaps 
to have to translate a Latin piece we've 
never clapped eyes on in our lives." 

The only thing is to do as much new 
Btuff as we can cram into the time," said 
Garnell; “ but anyhow, it's that that'll 
settle it. Let's have a go at а bit now." 
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Both boys rose as they spoke and entered 
the cave. At first Liptrott thought they 
were going to discover him, for they came 
behind the wall at once; but their objec- 
tive was not so high, and their eyes missed 
him. Garnell stooped and lifted an armful 
of bracken from the corner, and uncovered 
a Stone which Travers, with an effort, 
removed. Underneath was а recess, and 
from this they drew some books, with which 
they sauntered out into the open again. 
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Long before they had finished their study 
and gone, Liptrott had had enough of his 
position; but when he eventually emerged 
and made off with haste, lest he should be 
late for the tea bell, he had а new idea. 

I think I see a way to dissolve the firm,“ 
he said to himself. 

And, as Liptrott had never been con- 
spicuous for his conscientious scruples, it 
boded ill for the firm in question. 

(To be continued.) 
\ 
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м less than an hour after they had 
watched the troopers pass, Giles and 
Harry Quilter reached Boscobel. The house 
was in darkness, as it had been when Giles 
Jast visited it. The lamp swung gently 
before the door, but there was no light from 
it; but as Giles crossed the avenue a couple 
of servants made their appearance in the 
dim light. One of them came forward, and, 
addres ing Giles, asked: 

* What is your pleasure, sir ? " 

* Y would fain see Master Penderell,“ he 
answered. 

The man hesitated, looking from Giles to 
his companion with some doubt. 

“ What is your business, sir?“ he inquired 
again. ''Since Master Penderell is not at 
leisure, and if your business can wait till 
the morrow, my master will be grateful for 
so much courtesy.“ 

“ My business cannot wait till the morrow,” 
Giles returned earnestly ; and in bringing 
him such news as I bring I have not thought 
of my own leisure. Tell your master that 
Giles Merton would see him, and that upon 
urgent business. 

* As you will, sir," returned the man. 
Then, making a gesture to those who stood 
by him, he retired, turning in at the rear of 
the house between the hedges of laurels. 
The other men drew up closely to the two 
visitors, and Giles noted that they looked 
not like ordinary field labourers, despite 
their smocks; and on at least one of them 
he discerned a sword scabbard peeping from 
beneath the peasant garb. 

Whilst he was thinking over these things 
the front door was opened, and William 
Penderell came out. Giles hardly knew 
what reception he would have, but he was 
quickly put at his ease, for Penderell strode 
up to him and, seizing his two hands, drew 
him towards him. 

* My brave lad," he exclaimed, his voice 
hoarse with emotion, what benefits do we 
not owe you, and how ill requited they have 
been! Come in that we may thank you and 
make what amends we may." 

Still holding Giles by the hand, he led 
him into the hall, where many, some whom 
Giles knew and others whom he did not 
know, came and grasped his hand. 

When he had recovered somewhat from 
his confusion, he turned to William Penderell 
and whispered in his ear : 

* І have a message for his Majesty.” 

Penderell started, and a look of alarm 
overspread his face. 

„Of good or evil import?“ he asked. 

“ Of good import, as I hope and pray," 
Giles answered ; and as I would beg his 
Majesty's favour not for myself only, but 
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for my father, I pray you let me deliver my 
message into the King's own hands.“ 

Be it as you will, an the King consenta," 
Penderell answered. Stay here awhile until 
I return." 

Then he went away, leaving Giles amongst 
the crowd, who stood in groups, whispering. 
After а little while Penderell returned, and 
beckoned Giles to follow him. And Giles 
did so, going down a long. narrow, dimly lit 
passage to a large oak-wainscoted chamber. 
Penderell threw open the door, and Giles 
entered. The King was seated before a 
great fire of logs, and at his feet sat Rachel 
Penderell. Round about him were gathered 
many whom Giles had never seen before, but 
who were, their peasant smocks notwith- 
standing, gentlemen, and in the King’s ser- 
vice. But one of them seemed strangely 
familiar, and he was the young Cavalier 
whom Giles had met on the road and who 
had demanded delivery of the bag of gold 
coins. Giles had scarce recovered from the 
shock of this recognition when he found 
himself kneeling before the King. 

"Is not this my good mushroom- 
gatherer ? ” his Majesty exclaimed, smiling 
— and I will swear that never have I eaten 
such sweet mushrooms, neither in England 
nor in France. What would you have of me 
in return ? " 

** Your Majesty,” answered Giles, drawing 
the paper from his breast, I have brought 
you this, which I took in secret from a crop- 
ear, to be of service to my King. Let this 
too be а pledge of my loyalty to your 
Majesty's person." 

So saying, he placed the paper in the 
King's hands. 

The King took it with an expression of 
lively interest, and read as follows : 


** The bearer of this letter, Captain Make- 
peace, is а servant of the Parliament. We 
command you to give him all help and to 
further his journey as he may desire. 

“ O. CROMWELL, 
“ T. FAIRFAX.” 


“ Thus it is that these traitors usurp the 
King’s prerogative!” exclaimed the King 
when he had read the paper; “ but the 
Almighty has in this foiled their designs. 
Captain Makepeace—why, 'tis a good name 
for а king, and withal а lover of peace, to 
travel under. What say you, my masters ? 
And you, my friend, who have, if I remember 
aright, received but scant courtesy when 
you sought to serve your King before—what 
reward would you have for so signal a ser- 
vice, for, by my troth, I think that as Captain 
Makepeace or his servant I shall reach the 


borders of Wales? Speak out and tell me 
what reward would you have ? " 

* Only the chance to serve your Majesty 
further and better," replied Giles. 

“Tush 1" broke out the King. That 
would be but to make us doubly your 
debtor. Is there nought else that you 
desire that a king may give?” and he 
looked from Giles down upon Rachel, who 
Bat still, with bent head and her heart in her 
cheeks. 

* Your Majesty," cried Giles, forgetting 
all else for joy, I love her beyond all 
imagining ! " 

“ Then take her," and he placed the girl's 
hand in that of Giles. and cherish her as 
the pledge of your loyalty and the King’s 
gratitude. Master Penderell, I charge you 
to fulfil the King’s pledge.” 

Penderell fell upon his knees. 

It shall be as your Majesty commands,” 
he answered in a broken voice. Later I 
will beg the lad’s forgiveness for the wrong 
which I have done him.” 

If you give him this pretty lass, as I 
command, I doubt not he will be satisfied," 
rejoined the King, smiling. When the 
King is master of more than promises, he 
will not forget so pretty a maid nor so 
faithful a servant. Buss her, my lad! Buss 
her!” 

And Giles flung his arms about Rachcl’s 
neck and kissed her upon the cheek and 
upon the lips. 

Then, making obeisance to the King, he 
turned to leave the chamber. As he reached 
the door he felt his arm grasped by the 
young Cavalier whom he had recognised. 

“ To-night we are both King’s men, and 
Cavalier does not eat Cavalier," he whispered. 
* Take this with my thanks for the loan, and 
forget that Ralph de Courcey has ever been 
anything but a truc servant of the King and 
a faithful friend of them he loves.“ 

Then, thrusting a bag into Giles's hand, 
he drew back amongst the crowd, and Giles 
passed out into the hall. where Harry Quilter 
was recounting his adventures. 

Giles was for joining the King іп his 
journey, but Penderell shook his head, be- 
cause the disappearance of Giles would be a 
greater danger to the King than if he re- 
turned home before he was missed ; and this 
at length the former consented to do, albeit 
much against his will. 


L'ENVOI. 
How the King. disguised as a gentleman's 
servant, escaped from the hands of the 
victorious enemy whilst the Parliament's 


troops were scouring the country for him, 
and got.safely into Wales, whence, after many 
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days, he found ship to take him to France, is 
a matter of history ; but that it was, Captain 
Makepeace’s pass that saved him has never 
been told until now; nor how the King on 
his return remembered his promise, and not 
only pardoned old Sergeant Merton, but 
made his son a captain of his bodyguard for 
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both his own sake and the sake of his lovely 
wife Rachel. 

Harry Quilter followed the King into 
France, and afterwards became his Majesty's 
cellarer. And as for Trooper Jenkins, he 
felt so great a love for Willow Dean that he 
persuaded Sergeant Merton to make him 

[THE END.] 
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his steward. for which his qualification was 
not apparent beyond his possession of a 
blunderbuss wherewith to frighten the crows 
from the corn. 

And so, after their brief spell of excite- 
ment and dread, Willow Dean and Boscobel 
returned to the peace of ancient days. 
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SoME EXPERIENCES WITH BIG GAME. 


By MAJOR-GENERAL E. SMITH BROOK, C.B. 


YEW incidents in connection with the 
different kinds of game we shot might 
prove interesting for my final chapter. 

I might take the giraffe first, for he 
astonished me more than any other animal 
on account of his enormous size. ]t is 
hardly possible to believe, unless seen, that 
such a mass of living flesh could exist. I have 
seen these animals in London and other 
places, but they cannot be compared with 
those met with on their native soil, and 
would look utterly insignificant beside them. 
To give some idea of their size, I can truth- 
fully say that when riding behind them, as 
often when hunting them, an elephant looks 
small in comparison. 

When we sighted a giraffe, if within a few 
miles of the waggons, we drove him to the 
camp and killed him there. This required 
a good deal of tact and skill, and four or five 
well-mounted men riding in a semicircle 
after him, with the flanks well advanced. 
The giraffe must never be headed or ap- 
proached too near, or he will break through 
the line, and then it is very difficult, often 
impossible, to get him going again in the 
right direction. After a time, unless driving 
them as I have mentioned, we let them go 
and did not shoot; as the skins, which are 
the valuable part, were too heavy to get to 
camp. 

One day I came across a very large bull. 
I had only my small rifle with me, and we 
were & long way from the waggons, but his 
immense height and size tempted me to give 
chase. He gave me a rattling gallop of a 
mile and a-half, during which time I put six 
bullets into him ; and then, from loss of wind 
and blood, he turned round and faced me. 
He did not, however, offer the slightest 
resistance—giratfes never do, although опе 
would think a kick from such legs would be 
sufficient to destroy most things. I, indeed, 
felt а mere microbe looking up at his head 
towering above me. Afterwards, when I 
came to measure him, I found he was just on 
twenty-two feet from the top of his head to 
his hoof. I cut off his tail as a trophy and 
left him. 

А curious incident happened in connection 
with this animal. A day or two later the 
hunt brought us over the same ground, and 
somcwhere about the place I had left him we 
came to a forest of flesh—I can describe it in 
no other way. The trees covering a large 
extent of ground were hung with strips of 
meat. The effect and the colouring was most 
extraordinary. This was what remained of 
my giraffe. We hunted round to find some 
clue to the perpetrators, and discovered a fire 
and spoor of Kaftirs. The Boers said that 
some wandering tribe must have found the 
giraffe. Тһе meat was hung up to dry: and 
when it was dried sufticiently to preserve it 
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they would carry it away to some shelter and 
remain there until it was finished. I took a 
circle round hoping to see something of them, 
as they must have been in hiding near, but 
saw no signs, and we decided to leave them 
in peace, in case they were a stronger party 
than we imagined. 

The ostrich was one of the most difficult 
animals to bring to the bag. When we saw 
him in the bush we always had a hard gallop 
after him, but in pace he beat us. In a few 
instances a snap-shot took effect, however, 
and he was killed. The more certain way 
was to build a shelter close to where it was 
evident he had been, and here, as soon after 
break of day as possible, the huntsman would 
prepare to wait for him. 1t required a great 
deal of patience, but we shot several in this 
way. 

Rhinoceros we hunted in the same way as 
the elephants. Once we came up to them 
they were easily killed with hardened bullets, 
and we shot a great many. They are, with- 
out exception, the ugliest of animals, and 
they are very savage when wounded. They 
are also plucky brutes. 

One day we were riding quietly along when 
we suddenly came upon one of thein, and he 
instantly made a most unprovoked charge. 
It was so unexpected no one had time to fire, 
and a general stampede took place. Barend 
Vorster and myself went together, the 
animal taking a fancy to one of the other 
Boers, whom he pursued at a great pace. We 
managed to keep with him until we got a 
good chance at his tlank, when we jumped 
off and fired together. The brute stumbled 
along for about fifty yards, and then fell. 

Lions were everywhere, and specially 
numerous where game such as buck and ante- 
lope were plentiful species. We rarely saw 
them in the daytime ; once, I rode almost on 
the top of a full-grown beast—it was a race 
between the lion and my pony to get out of 
each other’s way; though from the manner 
in which he showed his teeth and growled, 
I expected very different treatment. My 
experience was that lions always slink away, 
if encountered in the daytime. One after- 
noon, however, one of the Boers went out for 
a stroll, unarmed, and came back looking as 
white as a ghost, and terribly frightened. He 
told us that he had met a lion, and for five 
minutes it had walked up and down before 
him, growling, and showing its teeth at 
every turn. Fortunately he was too 
frightened to move, as that undoubtedly 
saved his life, the lion eventually walking olT. 

Very often, all night long, the lions would 
walk round our vamp, keeping out of the 
glare of the fires, and in the morning we 
would find beaten tracks made by them, in 
a complete circle. In spite of all our precau- 
tions we lost one horse and two oxen through 


the carelessness of the boys not driving them 
in in time, or having strayed too far from 
camp. One of our boys also was badly 
bitten. Early one morning, just as we were 
preparing to start, we were startled by cries 
for help, and rushing out found the poor 
fellow lying down with the lion standing over 
him. Our shouts made the lion leave the 
boy, and then he did indeed look а majestio 
beast, thoroughly enraged, mane and tail 
bristiing up, and showing every tooth in his 
head. An almost -simultaneous volley 
riddled him with bullets, and he rolled over 
biting and tearing at everything for а 
moment or two before he died. ‘The boy was 
badly mauled, but got better after a long ill- 
ness, I have repeatedly heard the lions so 
close to our camp as to detect them purring 
like cats; they rarely roar when near their 
prev. 

Monkeys and baboons in some parts were 
very plentiful, and I saw some desperate- 
looking ruffians, but I never shot at them. 
1 had, however, one most curious encounter 
with a tribe of baboons, 

I left my pony one day, as usual, at *he 
bottom of a rocky kopje, and climbed up very 
cautiously in the hope of getting a pot-shot 
at some animal on the other side. I went on 
crawling for some time over stones and scrub, 
when all at once I looked up and found 
myself inside an open space of about twenty 
or thirty yards square, having the appearance 
of an amphitheatre, enclosed by trees and 
walls of rock. This place. on my appearance, 
became suddenly alive with baboons of а very 
large type, the most extraordinary-looking 
creatures, with one grey-bearded old fellow 
in advance of the rest, standing four or five 
yards from me. Не looked like coming for 
me, so I carefully raised my rifle and sighted 
his forehead. I had, however, no intention 
of firing if I could avoid it. 

Keeping my rifle on the old man, I took in 
to some extent the picture before me. First 
came the grizzly warrior, atanding in & bent 
position on his two legs, hideous and 
wrinkled, with long and sinewy arms ; I felt 
he would soon make mincemcat of me if it 
came to а struggle. Behind him, and on 
each side, were at least à score more, males 
and females, with voung ones in their arms, 
all jabbering and gesticulating together—the 
onlv quiet one being the old man, whose 
glittering eye never left me. 

I felt my life hung in the balance, and I was 
painfully uncertain as to my best line of 
action. Should I shoot at the old warrior ? 
He was doomed if I wished it—but the 
others ? Would they avenge his death, or 
run away * No advance had as yet been 
made, so perhaps I could retire. Even this 
might bring а sudden rush, but it seemed the 
wiser plan. 


The 


Still sighting the old man I stepped slowly 
backwards, trying to avoid as far as possible 
making any sudden or jerky movement. 
Step by step І crept away. ‘The old fellow 
now began to get excited, and, as if urged on 
by the others, appeared to be coming for me. 
My finger almost pressed the trigger, but he 
only advanced one pace. I dare not look 
backwards, and every moment I was in 
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danger of falling on account of the rocky 
nature of the ground. I had to feel with my 
foot for each step, only going a few inches at a 
time. It was distressingly slow work. Inch 
by inch the old man was disappearing, as I 
descended, until at last he was out of sight, 
and I ventured to breathe more freely. No 
attempt was made to follow, and I rode off 
thankfully enough. 
[THE END.] 
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When I told the Boers of ту encounter, 
they said if I had killed the old man I should 
promptly have been torn into small pieces, 
and I was fortunate to be still alive. 

Rhodesia is practically a civilised country 
to-day, but I have never regretted my first 
acquaintance of her in her wild state, nor the 
hairbreadth escapes that.accompanied my 
Rhodesian big-game hunting. 


(Drawn for the“ Boy's Own Paper" by J. G. OFFICER SMITH.) 
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A TROOPER OF CONSTABULARY. 


ү the time the tug-boat had dropped 
astern and our good ship was heading 
down Channel most of us had found our 
bearings. Along with my two hundred 
fellow-recruits for Baden-Powell's Mounted 
Police, I found myself quartered on the 
lower deck, right down in the hold, where, 
in the days before the vessel had been made 
а transport ship for troops, stacks of frozen 
mutton from Australia had been stored. 
Now the lower deck was lined on either 
side by а row of tables, each bearing a 
number. Overhead was a quantity of 
skeleton shelves to carry our luggage, as far 
as we had any. The unhappy men who had 
come aboard with heavy steamer trunks and 
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II.— THE VOYAGE OUT. 


bulky portmanteaux were chagrined to find 
that all such must be stowed below decks, 
and many a man saw his costly “ Saratoga," 
packed with all the luxuries and little 
comforts that mother and sisters could 
think of, lowered away into the hold out of 
his sight for ever, for on arrival at Cape 
Town the crowded troop-trains had no room 
for anything but bare necessaries, and in the 
hurry and bustle of departure for the front 
many men got no receipt at all for the 
packages they had perforce to leave behind, 
while those cautious ones who did secure a 
signed receipt probably lost it sooner or 
later in the stress and excitement of war. 
We are, however, a long way from Cape 


Town and war yet. At present we are 
steaming away down Channe! on a bleak 
wintry afternoon. 

Cold and biting as the wind was up on 
deck, it was warm enough below. Two 
hundred of us all together in such a limited 
space, with the rafters so low that even the 
shortest of us had to bend his back, soon 
produced an atmosphere of our own. 

I had been told off to Mess No. 14, and 
at tea time that evening I met my eleven 
companions for the voyage. Jolly, merry- 
hearted boys they all were, nearly all the 
sons of farmers, like myself, and, each being 
just as strange to the experience as his 
neighbour, we all had that fellow-feeling 
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which makes for kindness, and were very 
soon on the best of terms with one another. 

The man who was in charge of my mess 
was a young farmer who had been in the 
Suffolk Yeomanry. This previous know- 
ledge of Service matters had gained him his 
position of authority. He was called by 
courtesy Corporal, and wore what 
soldiers call the salt-water stripe—that is to 
say, a badge of authority which lasts during 
the voyage only. 

For tea that first evening we had rolls and 
butter and marmalade. 1 am afraid we did 
not appreciate that meal at its full value. 
Our hearts, maybe, were too full of thoughts 
of home. А few months later we would 
have given all we possessed for such a tea. 

After the tables had been cleared, we 
broke up into little knots of twos and threes, 
discussing the strangeness of our surround- 
ings and the possibilities of the life that lay 
before us. At times the conversation would 
flag, an absent-mindedness would show 
itself in our answers and a far-away look 
come into our eyes. Generally speaking, 
that first evening aboard was rather a cheer- 
less one, and it came as a relief when the 
voice of the sergeant-major reached our ears 
bidding us fall in " for hammocks. 

We all lined up, and each man was pro- 
vided with a bulky bundle consisting of a 
canvas hammock rolled round three blankets 
—our bedding outfit for the trip. In the 
rafters above our heads were fixed number- 
less hooks, and to these each man swung his 
hammock, and with overcoat rolled up for 
pillow and the blankets arranged as best 
we raw hands knew how, each man disposed 
himself for slumber. 

There was little sleep, however, that night. 
The motion of the ship was already begin- 
ning to take effect on many of our number, 
and, although 1 was more fortunate than the 


majority and managed to snatch an odd 


hours repose now and again through the 
night, I was pleased enough to see the day- 
light filtering in through the port holes. 
Rolling up my hammock and stowing it 
carefully away for the next night, I made my 
way up on deck for a breath of fresh air. 

The dull grey skies and the grey, foam- 
flecked, tossing waves made hardly a cheerful 
outlook, but the keen winter's wind brought 
new life to my lungs. I paced briskly to and 
fro on the after-deck, which was reserved 
for our usc, until а raucous bugle warned me 
that breakfast was ready, and so down again 
below I went to meet my companions at 
mess. 

On deck, with the fresh air in my lungs, 
I had felt fit enough, but the warm close 
atmosphere of the lower deck brought 
qualms of sea-sickness. Along with four or 
tive others who up to the present had 
withstood the troubles of the dreaded sick- 
ness, I seated myself at the table bravely 
enough, but the first mouthful of ship's 
coffee proved too much for my stomach, 
and, to my shame, I was obliged to rise 
hastily from my seat and scramble up the 
companion stairs to the open air. 

Over the remainder of that day I will ask 
the reader to draw а sympathetic curtain. 
By nightfall I had got over the worst of the 
trouble, and that night slept the long sound 
sleep of utter exhaustion, so that on the 
morrow I rose from my bed refreshed and 
comparatively happy, fresh as & lark and 
hungry ав в hunter. My corporal greeted 
me with & kindly smile. 

“ You are looking better now, youngster," 
said he. It is your turn to be orderly man 
to-day," and he then explained to me what 
my duties were. 

“ Orderly man " meant a kind of combined 
waiter and kitchen-maid for the rest of his 
mess, When the bugle sounded the ** cook- 
house " cal] before each meal I had to put in 
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a prompt appearance at the ship's galley, 
or kitchen, to draw the rations for my 
comrades at Table No. 14. Each mess was 
provided with a given number of tin dishes 
and cans, cups and saucers. As soon as the 
whole company was up, then, and the 
hammocks unslung and packed away—the 
lazy men being hurried into action by their 
less sleepy companions—I made haste to 
spread the table-cloth and set the things for 
breakfast. Then, at the first note of the 
bugle, I seized a large dish for the porridge 
and a deep can for the coffee and made off 
with all speed for the galley. 

First come, first served," was the order 
of the day, and woe betide the orderly man 
who got behindhand. When eleven hungry 
men are eagerly waiting for their breakfast 
it requires à very stoical mind not to feel 
shame at their taunts should the man with 
the food be late. The young recruit, there- 
fore, speedily learned the necessity of being 
prompt. 

The meal over, the orderly man's duty was 
to clear the table and wash up the dirty 
plates and clean the knives and forks and 
spoons. Naturally enough, most of us were 
woefully slow and awkward at this un- 
accustomed task, but practice mak«s perfect, 
and by the end of the voyage I think most 
of us would have made excellent maids-of-all- 
work. 

Besides the duties of orderly man, each 
table or mess, to use the customary term, 
had to take its turn in the daily cleaning 
of our mess-deck. "This work took up the 
whole morning. The tables and forms had 
to be washed, the floor thoroughly cleansed 
with swabs or mops, апа the whole place 
generally tidied up and made to look spick 
and span. Just before noon each day the 
captain of the ship, accompanied by our 
own commanding officer, would make a 
state entry to inspect the quarters, and deep 
was our anxiety until we heard the great 
man's All correct!“ 

During my day's duty as orderly man I 
found little time for anything but my new 
work, but the next day, as soon as breakfast 
was over, I was at liberty to promenade on 
the deck and chat with my fellows. 

Almost as soon as I emerged from the 
head of tho companion-way, I came face to 
face with my friend Jack, whose acquaint- 
ance I had made during the shooting and 
riding tests at Colchester. My delight was 
unbounded, and together we walked round 
and round the deck, exchanging experiences 
and enjoying to the full the beauty of the 
morning. We were now getting farther 
south and running into warmer weather at 
every turn of the ship's screw, and, after the 
fog and cold we had just left behind in Old 
England, the warmth of the southern sun 
was more than welcome. 

At ten o clock the bugle sounded again, 
and we were bidden to parade for drill. 
Under the direction of а sergeant, we were 
taught to “stand at ease," the ease 
being noticeable by its absence, as we 
landsmen found it quite the reverse to stand 
with the heels set closely together and the 
feet placed at an angle of forty-five degrees 
on the ship's rolling decks. 

For an hour by turns we stood at ease, 
marked time, formed fours, turned right and 
left, and performed many other elementary 
military exercises. After being dismissed 
by the drill-sergeant we were at liberty to 
spend the rest of the morning according to 
inclination. Some produced writing pads 
and wrote long letters to friends at home, 
to be posted at the first port of call. Others 
read or talked or played deck-quoita. 

In the afternoons, one or other of the 
various Army officers aboard would lecture 
to us on different subjects likely to prove 
of value to us in the stern game of war 


which lay ahead. The doctor taught us 
the elementary principles of first aid to the 
wounded. A major of cavalry gave us 
lessons on the care of horses, an infantry 
officer instructed us іп the ways of marching, 
in case at any time we should tind ourselves 
forced to travel afoot. One lectured us 
on signalling and telegraphy, another on 
scouting, whilst our own officer, who had 
already won his way to the heart of every 
man, spoke of the advantayes of discipline, 
and brought before us the solemn duty we 
were each taking up, the upholding of our 
countrys honour on a foreign soil. Thus 
every day had an interest of its own, and 
no one had reason to grow dull or lazy. 

As we proceeded farther south, the weather 
grew so warm that Jack and 1, along with 
a score or two kmdred spirits, decided to 
sleep on the open deck. Awnings had been 
erected, so that we were protected from 
sudden showers, and, hauling our hammocks 
up from below, we spread our blankets on 


| the deck-boards and turned in with the soft 


evening breeze fanning our faces. It was 
& pleasant experience, the first of many such 
nights, but those boards were different, 
from spring mattresses. Later on we grew 
accustomed to sleeping on hard ground, and 
learned many little tricks which made for 
comparative comfort, but we were unaccus- 
tomed to such a bed in those early days, and 
our bones ached sadly all next day. 

The following night I swung шу hammock 
in an anyle of the deck on the rails at the 
ship's side, 80 that my bed hung suspended 
an inch or two above the hard floor, and I 
think this was the most comfortable bed I 
ever slept in. The only discomfort was that, 
being so close to the side, now and again a 
heavier wave than usual would send the 
spray flying over me, but, snuggled closely 
in my blankets, I paid but little heed to this, 
and the smell of the salt water was sweet 
indeed. 

After our first night's sleep on deck, Jack 
and 1 were awakcned to urgent activity by 
the sound of splashing water, and found 
that the sailors were cleaning down our deck 
by the simple method of pouring torrents 
of water over it from hose- pipes, 

In order to save ourselves from a wetting, 
we had to spring to our feet, and hurriedly 
roll up our blankets without stopping to 
dress. The sailors rather enjoyed our dis- 
comfiture, and laughed heartily, but one of 
them very kindly advised us not to trouble 
about putting on our clothes until we had 
been down between decks for a bath. Jack 
and I gazed at each other inquiringly. We 
hardly understood his meaning, but as we 
could not very well stay where we were 
without getting drenched to the knees, we 
gathered up our garments into our arms 
and ran down the ladder to the deck below. 

Here a merry scene met our gaze. A 
large sail had been slung up with ropes to 
the beams overhead, so that it took the 
shape of a huge pie-dish. Water from the 
hose-pipes had then been poured into it till 
it was half-full. In this rough-and-ready 
bath half a dozen early risers were already 
sporting gaily. Jack and I exchanged one 
glance of approval, and then, slipping out 
of our night clothes, plunged headlong over 
the canvas side of the bath with a mighty 
splash into the midst of the bathers, ow 
cool and fresh and invigorating it was! 

The news soon spread, and in а few 
moments the deck was alive with our boys 
all eager for а swim. Swimming was, of 
course, quite an impossibility, as the narrow 
compass of our bath was speedily filled to 
overflowing by a dancing splashing crowd, 
but now and then some burly adventurer 
would essay а dive. Before he reached the 
water, however, the diver naturally came 
into violent contact with & dozen naked 
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forms, to the dire consternation of all con- 
cerned. 

The bath remained a daily institution 
until we sailed into Table Bay, and was the 
means of bringing a good many of us very 
early from our blankets, as the early bird 
in this case got the best chance of a swim. 

Then one morning came the news that a 
sports meeting had been organised to take 
place that very afternoon, and we were all 
instantly agog to hear the details. Our 
minds naturally turned back to thoughts 
of similar occasions at school. There we 
had indulged in hurdle-racing, long- jumping. 
running, throwing the cricket-ball, and so 
on, and we could hardly see how & meeting 
of this kind could be held within the narrow 
confines of our ship. 

Just before dinner, the stewards appointed 
for the task came round to get entries for 
the events. We discovered we were to have 
& blindfold boxing tournament and a tug- 
of-war contest. The last-named was limited 
to one team from each of the different 
regiments represented. Jack and I were 
neither of us heavy or bulky enough to be 
chosen for the Constabulary team, but we 
entered our names for the boxing, just for 
the fun of the thing. After dinner the fun 
commenced. 

The blindfold boxing tournament was set 
for decision first. ‘The contestants had their 
eyes bandaged with a muffler, gloves were 
fastened on their hands by willing assist- 
ants, and they were ordered to go ahead. 
Two minutes only were allowed for each 
bout, and the man making most hits during 
that tine was adjudged the winner. It 
was the most laughable thing in the world 
to see two men banging away with all their 
might at thin air, and the performance was 
received with roars of delight from the on- 
lookers. 

At last my own turn came. After being 
blindfolded and be-gloved, the word to com- 
mence was given, and I felt myself pushed 
gently towards my opponent. I listened 
intently for the scrape of his bare feet—we 
all went barefoot since entering the tropical 
zone—but my first intimation of his pre- 
sence was a resounding thwack on the back 
of my neck. I swung round and hit out 
fiercely. The only result was а perfect 
scream of laughter from the spectators. 
Suddenly I touched something soft. Ismote 
vigorously, and had the satisfaction of hear- 
ing a decided grunt. With a feeling of 
intense pleasure I struck again, only to 
tind my wrist gripped in а strong grasp, 
and the bandage stripped from my асе, 
To my confusion I found myself in the hands 
of our commanding officer. Shamefacedly 
I began to murmur some words of apology, 
but the Major, thorough sportsman that he 
was, cut me short. 

* Disqualified,’ said he, with a jocular 
smile, “ disqualified for striking the referee." 

Jack was no more fortunate than 1. He 
lost his bearings entirely, and made a 
vigorous onslaught on a deck seat with which 
he came in contact. His opponent, guided 
by the uproar, attacked him from behind 
and gained an easy victory. The ultimate 
winner of the contest was a diminutive 
private of the Medical Corps, whose nimble 
feet and quick ears, combined with the small 
target he offered, stood him in good stead. 

The attention of all was now turned to the 
tug-of-war. After the preliminary pulle 
had been decided, it was found that the 
Gloucesters and our boys were left in for 
the final. The two teams faced each other, 
and to all appearances there was not an 
ounce between them as far as weight went. 
The man at the end of the Gloucester team, 
the dead-weight as he is termed, was an 
enormously stout, bull-necked individual, 
апа our man, although not so fleshy, was 
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certainly taller and quite as thick-set. They 
made a pair of giants. 

The order to start given, the men settled 
down to pull. Inch by inch they fought it 
out, now one side seeming to gain the ad- 
vantage, now the other. At length the 
Gloucesters set up a systematic serios of 
jerks. The first one took our men rather 
by surprise, and pulled them on to their 
toes, the second started therm on the move, 
and to our intense disappointment they were 
rapidly drawn over the boundary-line. 
After a short rest, the two teams changed 
ends and began the next bout. Our boys 
were evidently bent on revenge, for they 
went off with & determined vigour that 
would not be denied. Inch by inch, foot 
by foot, they gained, and when the umpire's 
hand was raised to denote our victory, the 
roar that went up from our united throats 
might have almost been heard back in 
London ! 

Опе each. For the third and last time 
they lined up. The first minute passed, but 
neither side could claim an inch. Two 
minutes. Three minutes. Every man was 
straining his hardest, but neither side could 
make the slightest impression. Four 
minutes. Surely never had two such evenly 
balanced teams met—neither had stirred 
so much as an inch. Five minutes. 
Breathless excitement gave way to stupe- 
faction. The umpire wore а most puzzled 
expression. Then suddenly came a shriek 
from the far end of the deck. One of our 
fellows, more inquisitive than the rest, had 
walked down as far as the Gloucester's 
dead-weight, and had made the awful dis- 
covery that the rope-end was made fast to 
the ship's rail. 

" Shame!" we cried, with loud indigna- 
tion, but our protests were speedily drowned 
by a loud roar of laughter that rose from the 
neighbourhood of our own dead- weight, and 
we found that his rope-end also was securely 
tied to the ship's rail. We discovered 
afterwards that these two humorists had 
very quietly arranged the whole thing 
between them, without even taking their 
own comrades into their confidence. The 
tired contestanta, however, entered into the 
spirit of the joke, and laughed as loudly as 
the rest of us. 

The mirth had hardly subsided when the 
teams set to again in real earnest. It was 
a glorious struggle, and excitement ran high, 
but at last, to our frantic joy, the Con- 
stabulary were declared victors, That 
night the boys on our mess-deck felt it was 
good to be alive. We considered we had 
justified our presence on a troopship, Jaden 
with men who were worthy to fight for their 
country's cause. For though we had so far 
engaged only in sports, they were manly 
sports, sports worthy of winning, requiring 
pluck and strength, energy and endurance. 
Ping-pong champions and bagatelle experte 
were of little use in such games as these ! 

The week following the sports meeting 
was uneventful. То speak truly, we were 
growing tired of life aboard, and were one 
and all anxious to be up and doing. When 
the news came therefore that Table Moun- 
tain would be in view next morning, not & 
man of us but heaved a sigh of relief and 
felt & throb of hopeful excitement. 

That night the air struck chill, во Jack 
and I decided to sleep below. Оп the 
InOrrow, ав 800n ав we awakened, we became 
instantly aware of some change in the 
ordinary conditions. For a moment we 
were nonplussed, then the truth came to us 
both together. The screw was silent; we 
must be lying at anchor. Like a flash we 
sprang from our hammocks and rushed on 
deck in our pyjamas to see the promised 
land. Whew! The raw morning air took 
my breath away. 
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This was Table Bay sure enough, and 
there was the Lion’s Head away to tho 
right. The naked spars of countless ship- 
ping lay before us and around us, and right 
ahead we could pick out through the mist 
the shadows of a city. But, ugh! how 
cold it was! I had pictured Cape Town as 
a city of the sunny South, a place of scorch- 
ing sun, and this bleak fog-swept landscape 
came as a great shock. I was glad enough 
to hurry below and fully dress myself. 

After breakfast a tug-boat came out, and 
we were towed into dock. Then began the 
work of disembarkation. As the morning 
wore on the sun came out, and the air grew 
more genial, although the cloud still hung 
over Table Mountain. 

Getting the troops ashore was weary work. 
We boys of the Constabulary hung im- 
patiently «ver the rai] of the ship, waiting 
and watching, while endless stores were 
taken off and packed away on transport 
waggons. The waggons, with their mule- 
teams and native drivers, interested us for 
a time, but our eager hearts grew impatient 
of enforced idleness. Docks at any port 
present a dreary spectacle, I suppose. Such 
is the case, at any rate, at all the seaports 
I have visited. 

But the longest lane has & turning, and 
at last, soon after midday, we began to move. 
Even then it was an hour or more before we 
were all ashore and drawn up in marching 
order. Eventually the welcome order to 
move was given, and, each man shouldering 
his personal belongings, we marched away. 
А motley crew we must have appeared, for 
as yet we had no uniforms, Everyone was 
dressed according to his fancy—some in 
smart riding-clothes, some in Norfolk 
Jackets and knickerbockers, and тапу, 
myself included, in the very oldest lounge 
suits we possessed. Some carried port- 
manteaux, hoisted on shoulders, some their 
old Volunteer kitbags, while others carried 
all their worldly goods simply knotted 
within а huge handkerchief. We had had 
no dinner aboard, and as the excitable ones 
among us had eaten but little breakfast, 
nearly everyone was feeling particularly 
hungry. 

“ Never mind," we whispered to our- 
selves, ** we shall soon reach some barracks 
where they will give us rations.’ But no 
such good fortune awaited us. For two 
long hours we tramped across the docks, 
in and out among the shipping, making 
wearisome délours, and seeming to progress 
no farther. When a halt was at last called 
we found ourselves fronting a long line of 
warehouses. 

The rumour passed from mouth to mouth 
that these were thc Government equipment 
Stores, and, sure enough, we were one by one 
summoned to the front by certain fierce- 
lcoking sergeants of the Army Service 
Corps, and given a rifle, a kitbag, a water 
bottle, a haversack to hold our food, a 
patrol tin to make tea in, a clasp knife, 
two blankets, and a bandolier and sixty 
cartridges. ‘Then and not till then were we 
given something to stay our aching stomachs. 

There was no sitting down at a table here, 
however, with an orderly man to carry us 
our ready-cooked viands. Each man was 
handed a tin of preserved meat and a loaf 
of bread, and the corporal of each mess was 
given sufficient tea and sugar for himself 
and his eleven men. For a space we raw 
hands stared blankly at each other. Then 
some one of experience found a handful of 
broken wood and a piece of newspaper. and 
started a rude fire. A troop of recruits 
resembles a flock of sheep. Immediately 
everyone was following the example of the 
old campaigner, and in a short space of time 
scores of fires were smoking blindingly along 
the quay-side. 
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Then came a rush and a scramble for 
water, our bright new patrol tins were un- 
strapped and filled, and soon began to take 
on & very grimy appearance, as we balanced 
them awkwardly on pieces of stick over the 
blaze. Experience is the greatest teacher 
of any, and we were learning things now that 
we should never forget. There is always 
а great amount of joy in any work done 
entirely by oneself, and I do not think I ever 
tasted a sweeter drink than that Jukewarm 
concoction of tea I brewed myself that 
evening on the docks at Cape Town, sipping 
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it with a grand air, the while I made inroads 
upon my loaf and my tin of meat with my 
clasp-knife. 

Then came a lot of fuss and bother con- 
cerning the receiving and giving receipts for 
the various articles of luggage, which by a 
stern decree had to be left behind, as I men- 
tioned earlier. Fortunately I escaped this, 
as by the advice of a knowing old friend at 
home I had brought only a battered port- 
manteau. ‘The contents of this transferred 
to my kitbag. I discarded the old portman- 
teau and stood ready for the next inove. 

(То be concluded.) 
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I had not long to wait. We were marched 
away to where a train stood waiting, broken 
up into parties of eight, and ordered to board 
the train. We did so without loss of time, 
scrambling in helter-skelter, all eager to be 
Starting. The railway carriages were a 
most antiquated lot. We could only sit 
four on either side, and even then it was a 
tight squeeze; but we were too happy that 
first night to notice such trivialities as these, 
and,asthetrainsteamed out on her thousand- 
mile journey, we raised a yell of pure delight. 
We were off to the front. 
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THE GRANDEST BENEFACTION Ever LEFT BY A Вот. 


qus have lived boys who have done 
splendid deeds, who have shown ex- 
ceptional courage, marvellous self-sacrifice. 
or unique ability in various ways. There have 
lived boys who have died long ere they 
reached the age of twenty-one, yet boys 
whose memorics have been made immortal 
by their works or by their words—boys who 
have left behind them records or bequests 
to the world that shall endure for all time. 

But, putting aside all questions of courage. 
of literary ability, of noble self. devotion, 
it is а most interesting point to consider 
which boy has left behind him the greatest 
memorial for future ages, the grandest 
benefaction to England for the benefit of 
posterity ? 

When you have dulv gone into historical 
records, when you have searched all round 
the land, when you have fully pondered on 
the matter with all the evidence before you, 
there can hardly be any doubt as to the boy 
whom you will think worthy of the crown 
of honour for this grand service to England, 
nay to Britain—though Britain, as we 
know it to-day, the greater Britain, was 
scarcely even dreamed of by that boy of the 
sixteenth century. 

He died when barely sixteen years of age. 
yet his memory remains imperishable in many 
towns of England to-day. Every time you 
see the name of your local grammar school 
carved on the dear old (or new) buildings 
you love so much—" King Edward Sixth’s 
Grammar School —you see one of his mag- 
niticent memorials. For it is this youthful 
king of our own land who can certainly claim 
to have bequeathed the finest benefaction 
to Britain that any boy ever did leave to 
her. 

Many of you who peruse this will read 
about him with peculiar pleasure and pride, 
for he was the founder of your own great 
school, Who has not heard of the fame and 
renown for generations of “ King Edward's 
School" at Birmingham, of the Leeds 
Grammar School, of Bedford School. of 
Marlborough Grammar School, of Ton- 
bridge? Yet those magnificent foundations 
are only а small part of the many that he 
founded for the advancement of learning 
and the benefit of his fellow-boys, then and 
infutureages. And the noblest and grandest 
of them all, one that even surpasses the Bir- 
mingham and Bedford Grammar Schools in 
its fame and glory, has yet to be mentioned. 

You have often heard of it, for all the 
world knows it well, and there are thousands 
upon thousands of English men and women 
throughout all lands who regard the school 
with little short of reverence in their extra- 
ordinary affection for it. And scores of 
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thousands of Britons who have never even 
once set foot in England during their lives 
feel a peculiar affection for its scholars and 
towards the school itself. For the long blue 
coat and the vellow stockings, and the white 
bands and the “no hat” of the Christ's 
Hospital boy have made him a conspicuous 
figure for centuries, and he is the object of 
extraordinary sentiment by Britons in every 
land and clime. 

The oldest emigrants to Australia, Canada. 
New Zealand, South Africa, India, and all 
our Colonies have spread abroad his fame, 
and have told their descendants about him. 
For three hundred and fifty years the City of 
London made the Bluecoat boys and girls— 
especially the former—her own peculiar 
care and favourites. Great donations have 
been lavished upon the celebrated school by 
generous benefactors. precedence and honours 
have been showered by the City upon 
Christ's Hospital with unstinting hand. 
Hence this school, the grandest. foundation 
of King Edward vr. long ago acquired a 
name and fame which are second to none 
amongst those of England’s most glorious 
schools ; and Christ's Hospital stands to-day 
as the finest benefaction that was ever left 
bv any boy in the world for the benetit of his 
fellow-boys and their sisters. 

It is easy to think this. it is as easy to say it. 
But try to realise it by looking at what that 
benefaction has done for English boys and 
girls during the course of three centuries and 
a-half. Within a few weeks of the founda- 
tion of Christ’s Hospital on the old site of the 
monastery of the Grey Friars in Newgate 
Street, London, in 1552, there were no less 
than some 300 children accepted as fit sub- 
jects for its care and benefits. This number 
gradually grew through the centuries until 
it has to-day reached the total of 1,200, con- 
sisting of about 850 boys and 350 girls. It 
will certainly be extremely well under the 
mark if we say that ever since the Bluecoat 
School began its career in 1552 there has 
been an average of 600 children (of parents 
belonging to the lower middle-classes for 
the most part) fed. iodged. clothed, and edu- 
cated under its benign auspices, and often 
also placed in excellent situations and 
positions as citizens, and no mean citizens 
either, of a great and glorious kingdom ! 

Six hundred on the average, for 350 years. 
Sum it up and see the result! Two hundred 
and ten thousand children have thus had the 
magnificent benefits of the benefaction that 
was left by King Edward vr. the boy who 
was the means of founding Christ's Hospital 
as we know it to-day! Nearly a quarter of 
a million of worthy citizens has this great 
school sent forth for the Empire from the 


time of Edward vi. unto the time of 
Edward vu. ! 

But that is far from being all. We are not 
specially concerned here with the girls’ 
portion of the great benefaction, though 
pages might be written about the Hertford 
School and what it has done for the girls who 
have passed through it. We only need to 
look at the boys to feel prouder than ever of 
what this boy did who gave to England the 
Bluecoat School Think of but a few of the 
famous men of other days who have worn 
that blue coat, those yellow stockings. that 
leathern girdle! Recollect that it is all but 
certain that had it not been for what Christ's 
Hospital did for them, their future would 
have been at best doubtful. their genius 
probably undeveloped, their fame and 
immortal work lost to the world, or at any 
rate extremely cramped and hindered. 

There was George Peele, that prince of 
Flizabethan dramatists, the friend and colla- 
borator of one William Shakespeare, prob- 
ably the man from whom Shakespeare 
learned much of his stagecraft and knowledge 
in carly days. George Peele, with his tine 
plays and contributions to English literature 
before the bard of Avon had himself written 
a line! George Peele, who was one of the 
earliest. boys at King Edward vi.’s new 
foundation, and who was perhaps the first of 
all Bluecoat boys to gain an immortal name 
from his manhood’s work. 

There are the“ David and Jonathan ” of 
England's literary history ; the two names 
which seem so inseparable that as soon as 
your tongue utters one the other appears 
almost unconsciously to burst forth also— 
Charles Lamb and Samuel Taylor Coleridge ! 
Two names in themselves enough to immor- 
talise any school in the world, to set the seal 
of glorious success upon any benefaction. 

There is Thomas Middleton, the former 
Bishop of Calcutta, the man whose fine 
statue graces St. Paul’s Cathedral to-day as 
the memorial of one of the greatest of Anglo- 
Indian bishops and missionaries; the man 
of whom it has been said that nobody could. 
ever tell what the Church owes to him for 
his work and services on behalf of her and. 
education in India. 

There was Thomas Barnes, whose name 
and reputation as one of the best editors of 
the ever-famous “ Times" still survive in 
our own generation, not even being over- 
shadowed by the later renown of a Delane 
or a Buckle. 

There is Sir Henry Sumner Maine, whose 
name will stand pre-eminent for ages in 
Indian history as one of her greatest law- 
givers and rulers. Maine, whose prestige was 
no more second to that of any of his notable 
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contemporaries than was his love and affec- 
tion for Christ's Hospital second to that of 
either Lamb or Coleridge. 

These are but а few chosen at random 
from the long list of famous Bluecoat boys. 
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The Ancient Pp for saying grace in 
the Dining Hall, Christ's Hospital. 


In this century we can look around and see 
such notable men as Sir Walter Vaughan 
Morgan, ex-Lord Mayor of London; the 
late Canon Haig-Brown, head of Charter- 
house ; Professor Greenhill. of Cambridge ; 
Canon Bell, late head of Marlborough ; and 
many others, by whose celebrity and deeds 
the grand old school will certainly not suffer 
in reputation and glory. 

What a magnificent heritage and benefac- 
tion is such an array of names for a mere boy 
to have givento England! What a «plendid 
roll-cali it would make to have all these, 
and scores of other men famous in their own 
generation, answering to their names when 
the monitors ticked off the list of “ Old 
Blues" in the beautiful quadrangle of the 
new buildings at West Horsham! I often 
think what a glorious sight it would be if only 
we could see them all join in a grand march 

t, whilst King Edward vr. stood under 
bis statue by the charming fountain and 
watched the shadowy forms of these boys 
go by who have become even more immortal 
than he himself by their words and works. 

The Bluecoat boy stands alone in one 
respect. Every Briton recognises him at 
once, and greets the school through him, 
perhaps its humblest member. The brave 
Etonian, the enthusiastic Harrovian, the 
stately Wykehamist, the loyal Westminster 
may pass through the crowd unknown and 
unnoticed whilst still at school But the 
Christ's Hospital boy cannot evade recogni- 
tion. Like the prophets of old, his garments 
at once betray him. 

And, as I stand in that quadrangle at 
Horsham to-day, I like to think a second 
time, and to dream another dream, if you 
care to call it such. I like to imagine that Т 
see those immortals Lamb and Coleridge. 
Middleton and Maine, Barnes and Peele, 
strolling along the wide road between the 
boarding-houses, and glancing at the names 
carved on those same houses. It would be 
worth a year of life to watch the beautiful 
smile rising to Charles Lamb’s face as he saw 
his name there, a recognition of him as one 
of the greatest sons of Christ’s Hospital ; 
still more so to see him clap his hands in 
delight when he saw that they had placed 
him next to “ Coleridge,” as he ever was. 


His pathetic words about his old school 
would insensibly rise to one's mind, as he 
pointed out to S. T. C" the latter's name 
carved on that very next house! Whilst 
who can doubt that S. T. C." himself would 
burst forth with a Greek declamation worthy 
of the unique occasion ! 

Nor do I hesitate to say that Thomas 
Middleton would feel far more pride and 
poses on finding that the Bluecoat School 

ad coupled him with Lamb and Coleridge 
in glory by calling a house after him than he 
would in remembering that his statue stood 
prominently in St. Paul's for the admiring 
multitude to see! Whilst who cannot 
picture George Peele arm-in-arm with him 
who ** Was not for an age, but for all time," 
proudly showing his friend and pupil that the 
great foundation had not forgotten the 
glamour of the days of Elizabeth above all 
others, in that it has given pre-eminence to 
his honour by naming the first house “ Peele,” 
after its first son who won lasting renown ? 

No publie school in this country is so 
completely furnished and fitted-up in every 
possible way as is Christ's Hospital For it 
is all new, you see, this product of the twen- 
tieth century in building. It has had all the 
experience, wisdom, lore, and knowledge 
of the past to work upon in its erection, and 
it has profited to the full thereby. Its size, 
its perfection, its comfort, its playing-fields, 
its provision for meals, all are things to be 
seen rather than to be described, if you 
would understand what I mean. Nearly 
every other great school looks quite small in 
comparison. 

And then the magnificent situation the 
Bluecoat School now boasts! What grand 
views all around it as you stand in the 
playing.fields. From distant Hindhead, 
Surrey’s highest point, to the Downs behind 
Brighton, all the great Weald of Sussex lies 
open to your gaze. Mushrooms grow on the 
very football-fields themselves; you сап 
often actually gather them whilst the teams 
are playing! Rabbits run fearlessly about 
amidst the sandy declivities where they 
burrow; many kinds of wild birds come 
right into the dining-hall to pick up the 
crumbs, etc., as soon as ever the boys have 
filed out. If there is any school more charm- 


ing than this in its surroundings and acces- 
sories I have never heard of it, and I think 
I know most of the great schools of England. 

Yet, even now, I am not sure that I have 


given you the most ا‎ and impressive 
enefaction of a 


picture of this wonderful 


. quered in the fight." 
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in the chapel for service. Over the green 
velvety lawns of the quadrangle I, with one 
or two other visitors, pace softly, whilst from 
the open door of the chapel come the words 
of the clergyman chanting the prayers. As 
the beautifully sweet notes of the organ begin 
to float on the summer evening air, still as 
death except for the trilling of a skylark 
high above us, we sit down on the seat by 
the lovely fountain, right under the figures 
of Lamb and Coleridge carved there. 

The moment is too full of that something 
unseen which stirs the very depths of one’s 
soul for a word to be spoken to break the 
spell. We simply sit and listen to that soft 
swelling music of the organ in the chapel. 

Then suddenly nearly a thousand voices 
burst forth as the organ peals in triumph, 
and there comes rolling over the lawns to 
us outside the grand tune and words of 
Jerusalem the Golden.” It sounds the 
most glorious hymn one ever heard as those 
voices rise and fall, those sweet boyish 
voices all trained, and many of them of most 
beautiful quality} with the sonorous bass of 
some fifty masters behind them. You feel 
that, if Heaven only equals this moment for 
beauty and inward pleasure, it were well 
worth winning for that alone! You find 
yourself compelled to join in the singing, 
however softly you do it, so quietly you 
rise, doff your hat, and stand till the hymn 
is finished. 

Once you look involuntarily around you, 
half in affection and half in worship, for you 
feel that the spot whereon you stand is indeed 
holy ground. It is when the thousand 
voices sing so magnificently the third verse, 
and there comes wafted to you the well- 
known words, 


“And they who, with their leader, 
Have conquered in the fight, 
For ever and for ever 
Are clad iu robes of white !" 


You sing the words softly and glance 
around you at those statues. Crowning 
them all is that of the boy-king himself ; 
then  Lamb's,  Coleridge's, Middleton's, 
Maine's, and others. Yes, you remember 
what these all went through ere they “ con- 
You recollect their 
struggles, their defeats, their troubles, their 
sorrows, their friendships, their kind hearts, 
their love for the school, which love survived 
till their last breath. You seem to hear 
King Edward  vri's final triumphant 
words ere he died, as he thanked God for 


The Dormitory, Coleridge's House, Christ's Hospital. 


boj for boys! There is another scene that 
I should like to leave with you as the last one. 
Let me describe it as I saw it, as it struck 
me on a night I shall never forget. 

Sunday evening ; the whole school gathered 


allowing him to leave such a great heritage 
to England as this very Hospital ; you seem 
tosee lonely Charles Lamb wandering through 
the cloisters seeking for his dead friend. whom 
he so soon afterwards joined; you seem to 
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watch Thomas Middleton giving his life in 
India for his Master ; you hear Haig- Brown 
proclaiming to the end his love for the old 
school —the latest of its greatest sons to cross 
the flood ! 

The twilight of the lovely summer Sunda 
evening is fast closing round you as you drink 
in all the beauty of the scene, all the wondrous 
glamour of your thoughts and feelings. 
Yes, you are sure of it! They conquered 
in the fight" ; though they, as boys and 
men, had many struggles and trials ere they 
triumphed ! 

There is а movement at the door of the 


SOME MORE 


ү way of variety I have chosen for the 
theme of the following game some- 
thing entirely different from any embodied 
in the previous diversions I have described— 
viz. а whaling expedition in the Arctic. 
The fact that the ‘ whales " themselves, in 
course of play, progress around the board 
and at times“ disappear " adds considerably 
to the amusement. 


chapel, and you watch the great army of 
Bluecoat boys issue forth, the splendid living 
tribute in our own times of the boy-king's 
magnificent benefaction to his country. 
They are an army of which any school, any 
land, any nation, may well be proud! 
Little“ Preps ” come first, boys эь nine 
years old ; then the others according to their 
Houses,“ boys of every age up to nineteen ; 
boys from all the four countries of the United 
Kingdom; boys of every class and rank, 
from a duke's nephew to a labourer's son. 
Involuntarily you glance again at the 
beautiful statues on the fountain above you. 
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Is it fancy, or do Lamb and Coleridge, 
Middleton and Maine, really seem to 
smiling approvingly upon these their suc- 
cessors ? And there, above them all, 
crowning the fountain, stands upright and 
noble the fine statue of the boy-king himself! 
Surely, as it seems to you, his face glows with 

ride! Surely he smiles with pleasure and 
delight, as he seems to look round on all 
this noble school that he created ! 

The greatest benefaction, undoubtedly, 
that was ever left to Britain’s children! 
And, with wonderful appropriateness, it was 
left by a boy ! 


NovELTIES IN PARLOUR GAMES. 


By A. Б. HODGE, 


Author cf “Something New in Parlour Games,” etc. 


111.—** WHALING.” 


the squares upon the board), bearing respec- 
tively the designs figured in the illustration. 
Of course, these may be considerably im- 
proved upon, and tiny model boats might 
be used; but it is essential that the‘ whales 
should be flat on both sides, аз these have at 
times to be turned over on the board. 
There is no need for me to give any 
instructions with regard to the construction 


in the direction of the arrows; and whenever 
fresh “ whales" are introduced during the 
game, this rule must be strictly adhered to. 
It is therefore essential that ample provision 
should be made for whales“ beste each 
of the four numbers. It is also necessary 
that the total number of ** whales" to be 
employed should be agreed upon beforehand. 

The four boats having been placed 
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From two to four players may take part 
in " whaling, and as any number of 
“ whales ” may be employed, the game may 
be prolonged to any desired extent. There 
is, however, only room for four ** whales“ 
on the board at the same time, so that as 
soon as one has been captured and landed 
another should be brought into use. 

The " whales" and the four “boats” 
employed in the game may be represented 
by squares of cardboard (similar in size to 


Diagram of Board used in Whaling.” 


of the board itself, as this may be carried out 
in à similar fashion to that suggested in 
" Drift," and the design may be copied 
from the illustration. The teetotum used 
for“ Whaling ” differs, as may be seen, from 
those used in the games previously described 
in the shape and design of the disc. 

Before commencing play. whales ” bear- 
ing respectively the figures 1, 2, 3, and 4 
should be placed on the squares correspond- 
ingly numbered, with their noses pointing 


upon the squares marked “ A,” “В,” C,“ 
and “ D," according to the letter which they 
bear, the teetotum is spun by the first player, 
who moves his “ boat forward a similar 
number of squares to the figure indicated 
upon the unshaded portion of the disc. The 
large figures and ietters in the inner circle of 
the teetotum, I would here explain, relate to 
the whales whose respective numbers 
are shown at the apex of each triangular 
section, and it is incumbent upon a player, 
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after having taken his own move (unless a 
black is thrown), also to shift the particular 
* whale” indicated by his throw. This is 
done as follows: When "2" is cast, the 
" whale ” in question is moved two spaces 
around its course (represented on the board 
by the shaded squares), and when **3” is 
thrown the whale is turned face down- 
wards. In the latter event it is supposed to 


be submerged, and cannot be harpooned ” 


se 


or affect іп any way another “ whale or 


“ Boat” and Whale” used in Whaling. 


“ boat” from passing over or upon it. It 
continues to remain thus until some player 
chances to cast its number in conjunction 
with the letter R.” The “ whale" then 
“ rises —i. e. is turned face upwards, and is 
once more open to attack. If, however, 
another whale" or a * boat is resting 
upon it, this is not done. 

To“ harpoon " a “ whale," a player must, 
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while occupying one of the eight adjoining 
squares, throw a black section of the 
teetotum. 

Should a black " be cast when not thus 
within range, the throw is forfeited ; as is 
also the case when a throw takes a boat on 
to or over a square already occupied by a 
" whale," another boat, an iceberg (repre- 
sented on the board by the four sets of three 
white squares), or beyond the edge of the 
board. To avoid such a contingency, how- 
ever, a player may, when he deems it desir- 
able, sacrifice a throw and turn his“ boat ” 
around a quarter of the compass—e.g. from 
north to east, east to south, etc. (To turn 
his boat in the opposite direction, therefore, 
he would have to forfeit two throws.) 

A single move cannot be taken in any 
other direction than the one in which the 
boat is pointing, nor in any other than a 
north, south, east, or west course—4.e. not 
obliquely. 

A " whale" cannot be moved over or on 
to a square occupied by another whale ”’ 
or boat, and, except when captured, 
must never be moved off the course provided 
for it. 

Having“ harpooned ” a“ whale " accord- 
ing to the directions given, a player must at 
once proceed to land it. "This is done by 
placing the boat upon it, and proceeding to 
one of the eighteen squares indicated by 
stars at the north and south sides of the 
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board. A player, however, must cast a 
number which exactly takes his * boat " on 
to one of the latter squares, and until he does 
so must forfeit his throws, if he cannot othcr- 
wise move. 


Teetotum, 


As soon as a whale" has been success- 
fully landed it is held by the player, and a 
fresh “ whale" placed upon the board as 
previously described. 

The player who succeeds in capturing the 
greater number of whales is the winner. 
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WEST-COUNTRY WRESTLING. 


OUGH it is three hundred years since old 

Richard Carew declared there was not a 
twelve-year-old boy in Cornwall who could 
not give a stranger, curious of the style of 
wrestling practised in the Duchy, a fall, or at 
least a foil, the 
game still goes 
on merrily in 
the country 
parts, though it 
is doubtful 
whether it may 
now be claimed 
for the natives 
of Devonshire 
and Cornwall 
that they are 
the best wrest- 
lers in England, 
as one old 
writer on ath- 
letic sports 
states. 

That the 
game as played 
in the West de- 
serves to con- 
tinue to exist, 
none of those 
who have ac- 
quaintance 
with it will 
deny. The Сог- 
nish and Devo- 
nian style of 
wrestling  cer- 
tainly formsone 
of the fairest, 
manliest, most honest and scientific of the 
many that exist. It has many merits, and 
there is scarcely a single ill point to be urged 
against it. 

As a mere bodily exercise there can be 
none better; as providing the means whereby 


FIG. 1.—THE DRESS. 


By PERCY LONGHURST. 


(With Illustrations by M. FITZGERALD.) 


one may defend oneself with success against 
casual assault it holds advantages which 
hardly one of the otherstyles possesses ; and 
it certainly teaches that. quickness of thought 
and prompt action which find valuableexpres- 
sion in other directions than mere pastime. 
For, in the first place, all the wrestling is 
done standing up; the ground work, which 
is so disagreeable a feature of Lancashire 
or Continental wrestling, does not exist init; 
and the most prejudiced will see an advan- 
tage in а style which teaches the throwing 
of an assailant clean from his feet by means 
of a hold for which a coat or jacket is the 
recognised medium. Nor does this style re- 
quire a preliminary and artificial hold such as 
that demanded of North-country wrestling. 
In Cornwall and Devon the wrestlers are 
required to wear short, loose, untearable 
jackets of canvas. 1% is by these jackets 
all the holds are obtained, and must be 
obtained, though to tighten a grip one may 
seize one's own wrist. Thus it follows there 


'can be no eatching hold below the waist. 


Holds may be broken, shifted, and altered 
just as one pleases or occasion demands, and 
any sort of grip is permissible with one 
exception—it is a foul hold to seize the collar 
of the jacket in any such manner that the 
wearer is rendered liable to strangulation. 

With racial pride, the Cornishmen declare 
their style to be the oldest in existence; and 
the jacket is claimed to be the substitute 
for the belt worn by ancient wrestlers— 
who were nude from the waist upwards— 
who competed, as Chaucer tells us, for the 
prize of a ram and a cold ring. 

Proper wrestling jackets—which are very 
similar to the garment worn by the ju-jitsu 
performers—cost ten or twelve shillings the 
pair, but there is no reason why those who 
wish to learn the game and cannot get these 
jackets should not find sufficiently useful 
substitutes in old coats. Very decent prac- 


tice can be had thus and all the many holds 
quite capably learned. If used, the coats 
must not be buttoned, but a short lace or 
length of string passed through a hole 
where the buttons are or were and then 
tied in at the buttonholes, thus permitting 
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FIG. 2.—PosrTION Fon TAKING HOLD. 


the garments to hang loose, with the edges 
about three or four inches apart. 

Practice—without boots, though canvas 
shoes may be worn—may take place equally 
well on gymnasium mats or on the turf out 
of doors. In the West, all the wrestling is 
open-air, 
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A fall, or fair back to be technically 
correct, is made when a wrestler is thrown 
flat on his back, three or four points—hips 
and shoulders—touching together. If a 
wrestler be overthrown, but not felled, and 
even though he drop only on one knee, holds 
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Fic. 3.—A USEFUL HOLD. 


are broken and a fresh start made. A 
throw which is not a fair back is termed 
a foil or hitch. It is permissible to attempt 
to turn when being thrown so as to avoid 
a fair back, but deliberately to drop down 
brings disqualification. 

The throws or chips used in this game 
are many, though naturally bearing a resem- 
blance to the throws used in some other 
styles. But first as to the hold, or, rather, 
the most valuable holds. And let it be re- 
membered, when playing for a hold a wrestler 
should not stand with one leg very far ad- 
vanced. А quick opponent—and quickness 


Fic. 6.—INSIDE Lock FOKWARD. 


is the essence of the game—will have on 
his back before he knows what is happen- 
ing a wrestler who incautiously advances a 
foot too far. Remember to keep the joints 
loose and supple ; stiffness spells slowness. 
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To seize an opponent's right sleeve at 
wrist or elbow with one's left hand and the 
right lappet of his collar with one's right 
gives а hold from which many throws may 
be attempted — for instance, the Flying 
Mare, best made by suddenly whirling in 
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Flu. 4.—FORE-HAND PLAY. 
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have described is the best for the tyro to 
learn. 

The Mare may be foiled by a strong grip 
with the free arm around the body, and а 
movement bringing one's hip to the front 
of the assailant's hip. 


то. 5.—OUTSIDE Lock. 


(The wrestler at the back has tbe After Play.) 


the right side and turning round so that the 
opponent's chest is to one's back ; the cap- 
tured arm is brought over one's right 
shoulder and held fast, and one leans for- 
ward. The opponent is thus off his balance 
and lying along one's back. With the arm 
as a purchase one gives him а quick forward 
jerk, at the same time catching the outside 
of his right leg with one’s own right leg. 
The effect of these combined movements is 
to throw the victim flat on his back. 

This is a most valuable self-defence throw, 
and can be made either right or left side. 
If made on the left side every movement is 


Fie. 7.—StTorpPixG INSIDE LOCK. 


made with the reverse limbs to as above 
described. The expert wrestler seizes his 
man by wrist and armpit, and seldom uses the 
leg stroke, shooting his opponent bodily head 
foremost over his back; but the method I 


A large variety of holds exist, and, as a 
preliminary, that shown by fig. 3 is often 
made. Speaking generally, the close holds 
are most favoured by Cornish wrestlers, 
their Devonian rivals preferring looser grips. 

From the wrist-and-collar hold described, 
or a wrist-and-elbow hold (see figs. 5 and 6). 
made when turning in so as to secure the 
fore-hand play (fig. 4), may be made the 
Fore-hip (analogous to a cross-buttock). the 
outside lock backward. and the inside lock 
backward or forward. all powerful throws, 
and, givenluck and proper execution, fairly 
sure of winning a fair back. 
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Ес. 8—THE HEAVE FROM FORE-HAND PLAY. 


For the Fore-hip—a lovely throw—turn 
in the right side as before, but do not turn 
so far round ; the hip should be against the 
belly, and strike across the adversary's legs 
with the right leg, the calf coming upon the 
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shin. This stroke, supplemented by a 
vigorous twisting of the jacket to the left, 
will bring a wrestler squarely upon his 
back, uniess he contrive to fall so that he 
land on his right side. 
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Fig. 9.—Croes HEAVE FROM AFTER PLAY. STOP FOR HEAVE. 


If the defender have, as is probable, his right 
hand on the attacker's collar, immediately 
the latter turns in his hip (see fig. 9), the other 
should grip the hip of the jacket with his 
arm along the attacker's back, hold tightly, 
and try to lift and throw him on his shoulders. 
Or theattack may be stopped in its beginning 
by bringing the free arm across the body. 
„ез well to recollect that grips of the 
j f" should not be vice-like until one 
actually begins a movement. At first the 
fingers will ache exceedingly with the 
tension of the tight holding, but as the power 
of the hands increases with use this incon 
venience will vanish. 

To make the Outside lock (a surer hold is 
obtained for this throw by hooking the 
right arm round the neck and getting the 
collar hold) turn the right side well in so that 
the opponent is quite behind, and throw the 
right leg outside his right limb, bringing the 
fore - part of the foot round the inside of his 
lower leg (fig. 5). This leg lock, well put on, is 
practically unbreakable; and having ob- 
tained it, try to lift the locked leg off the 
ground at the same time moving strongly to 
the right and falling backwards. With the 
arm tightly held, both wrestlers will come to 
the ground, but one will be underneath and 
flat on his back. 

This may be checked by holding tightly 
with the right hand, pushing with the free 
hand on the back of the attacker's head, 
or thrusting the left (frce) leg close against 
the assailant's left leg, trying to lock it. 
If much stronger than the attacker, he may 
be pulled over backwards by lifting the 
locked (right) leg and forcible use of the left 
hand on the collar of his jacket. 

The same hold for the Outside lock is good 
for the Inside variety, the attack being 
made on the left leg (with the right) and the 
wrestler being thrown backward or forward 
as his opponent finds most convenient (fig. 6). 
The defence is shown by fig. 7. 

The Heave is obtained by getting in close 
and having a grip of the left sleeve with the 
left hand thrusting one's head and shoulders 
under the adversary's right arm, so that it 
is possible to reach across his back with the 


right hand, seize, and hold fast to the jacket 
at his left hip. 

When this hold is obtained, lift with all 
strength; by dragging on the captured arm 
and lifting, the victim is turned а complete 
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double. The mun certainly prevents 
one's opponent from getting an advantageous 
grip, but it also precludes one from doing the 
same. Do not be afraid of getting to close 
quarters ; nothing is less interesting than to 


Fic. 10.—Cross Lock. 


somersault and thrown flat on his back 
(fig. 8). 

It will be observed that this manœuvre 
brings both wrestlers into exactly the same 
position ; the defender may get а somewhat 
similar grip to his assailant and also heave 
or cross heave (fig. 9), or, if he do not care 
to attempt this, he can stop himself being 
lifted by inserting his right heel against the 
back of the other's right heel, the Cross lock 
as it is called (fig. 10). 

Many of the defences and attacks. which 
receive different names, the wrestler will 


Fic. 12.—THE HOME-TANG. 


fall into and attempt intuitively, but it 
must always be remembered that & com- 
bination of arm strength and leg trips is 
required to make a fair back. Use of the 
one pair of limbs must be supplemented by 
a movement of the other. 

Don't, when trying fora hold, bend almost 


Fig. 11.—DovnLE Lock. 


see two wrestlers who will not get into grips. 
And remember that the acquiring of the 
art of balancing is necessary, and will, indeed, 
develop with practice of this game. 

To keep & wrestler away from you is easy ; 
it is executed Ьу simply stiffening the 
arms. Remember that а very little force 
applied in the right place is quite capable of 
stopping what seems a certain fall. In 


fig. 8. for instance, it will be seen that the 


attacker, having a right low sleeve hold 
with his left hand, has stepped under the 
extended right arm, and having a tight body 
hold with his right arm (hand round the back 
to the left hip) has every appearance of . 
gaining a fair back. 

This is а good attack and will gain the fall 
except the lifted wrestler know exactly what 
to do. That is to pull with his left hand 
on the back of the attacker’s collar and 
immediately he feels himself being lifted to 
strike with his right hee] at the near ham (if 
not quick enough to get lower down). The 
assailant’s effort to lift has the effect of 
sending his own weight backwards, ard the 
stroke at the ham or ankle and simultaneous 
jerk at the head should throw him quite off 
his balance. 

The same effect is shown in the succeeding 
illustration of the Double lock, a defence and 
counter to the Inside lock backward (fig. 11). 
Therein the defender, immediately his assail- 
ant has brought his right leg between both of 
his and crooked it around the left, has, before 
the foot can be raised from the ground, turned 
inwards, and thrust his own right leg at 
the back of the attacker's left; with the left 
arm pulling backwards a fall should result. 

Fig. 12 illustrates a throw that may follow 
upon stopping an Inside lock (by pressing on 
the back of the head as shown). Releasing 
his left leg, the defender slews round and 
gets a right-hand grip, under the body, of the 
left hip. "This is the Home-tang. A stroke 
across the legs and a strong wrench will twist 
an opponent on to his back, unless he save 
himself by throwing his leg across as shown. 

The Home-tang can also be made after 
stopping ап Outside lock, if the lock can be 
broken. 
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THE MELLow PIPER: THE GOLDFINCH. 


І KNOW а disused gravel-pit literally strewn 

with thistles. In summer radiant 
thistle-heads nod in the gentle breeze, and 
towards autumn their light feathery down 
floats in the lambent air. Here in the 
shortening autumnal days numbers of gold- 
finches resort. 

I cannot imagine а more fairy-like scene 
than these gorgeous birds present, on a 
bright day, as they flit from thistle-head to 
thistle-head. There is a kind of affinity be- 
tween the many-hued bird and the delicate 
fluffy nature of the downy flower. How he 
seems to float, his golden wings working like 
fans and flashing in the sunlight ! How he 
scatters the downy thistle-seeds, which are 
wafted far and wide over the surrounding 
landscape! How charming he looks as he 
clings to the round stem of his favourite 
plant, and, with uplifted head, pipes out his 
mellow call-note ! 

The various names by which he is called 
indicate his popularity among the ple. 
King Harry, red-cap, proud-tail, red-fronted 
thistle finch, are a few names having refer- 
ence either to his richly tinted plumage or 
pert and proud bearing. In Scotland the 
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By the Rev. C. HOUGHTON. 
people term him the “© goldspink." Burns, 
in his own inimitable way, alludes to him 
as 

“The Goldspink, music's gayest child." 


The goldfinch is a beautiful bird—one of 
nature’s coloured gems. He looks hand- 
some in his suit of silky brown and black 
and gold and red. 

Then what an exquisite singer ! They say 
there is an exception to every law." It 
seems во in the case of the goldfinch. Song 
and splendour do not generally go together 
in the bird world. The finest singers are 
usually arrayed in a drab and dowdy garb. 
But the goldfinch is a sprightly and elegant 
songster. Mr. Percival Westell says: “ He 
is one of my favourite song birds, and, 
judging from the thousands caught and sold 
by bird-catchers, a favourite everywhere.” 
His song is both delicate and melodious. 
It is not so strong or so thrilling as the 
nightingale’s, but none the less effective and 
charming. 

His nest is a work of art. It reminds me 
of the nest of the chaffinch in the neatness 
and beauty of ite structure. Mudie writes : 
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“The nest of the goldfinch is literally a 
cradle, exquisitely formed, and the young 
are rocked by the winds in their hat hmp 
place, nearly as much as they are afterwa 
on the tall and flexible stems on which they 
find their food.” 

The eggs are elegantly formed and richly 
tinted. The colour is something between 
a light blue and grey, with small brown or 
purple spots. Five or six is the usual 
number, and there are generally two broods 
in & year. 

I ат afraid this beautiful species is 
diminishing in numbers through the de- 
predations of bird-catchers, the reclama- 
tion of waste lands, and the increase of 
population. 

As а lover of birds, I am sorry at even 
the partial disappearance of so beautiful а 
feathered songster. He is & useful little 
fellow too. He is no garden-robber like 
the blackbird or the starling. He does 
immense good by devouring the seeds of 
useless and harmful plants. I want, if 
possible, to inspire in all youthful readers 
of the “ B.O.P." a deepening love for this 


charming bird. 
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Bon Dav AT ThE Zoo. 
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puma are four days 


in the year that are 


days of delight to the 

- к bun-eating creatures 
[Box | at the Zoo. They are 
9 the four Bank Holi- 
М2 days. On these occa- 
sions crowds of people 

in holiday attire begin 

to gravitate towards 

Regent's Park soon 

after nine o'clock, all 

bearing burdens of sandwiches, cakes, 


oranges, and bananas, and all the vast variety 
of portable eatables dear to the heart of the 
Londoner, to say nothing of bags of buns and 
biscuits for the elephants, and pocketsful 
of nuts for the tailed relations, The animals 
at the Zoo are well treated by their owners 
and receive as much food as is good for 
them in a state of captivity, but they certainly 
do extra well on Bank Holidays—at any rate 
the popular favourites. With the advent of 
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the first visitor, the father of 
the elephant house, а big 
fellow from India, will station 
himself in the enclosure at 
the back of his cage, with 
trunk uplifted and his vast 
tongue temptingly displayed, 
inviting contributions, and 
will smile with mingled amuse- 
ment and satisfaction while 
parties of children bombard 
his capacious mouth with 
buns and oranges, and an 
occasional pellet of paper by 
way of variety. The number 
of successful shies appears to 
be about one in twelve. 

In the race for public notice 
the monkeys are an easy first. 
Old and young alike delight 
to watch the frolics of these 

light-hearted and entertaining creatures. Not 
only the inmates of the two houses devoted 
to the old-world species, and our nearer 
relations, according to Mr. Darwin, the 
man-like apes, but also the inhabitants of the 
various outdoor cages, are almost led to 
believe that the clouds аге raining monkey 
nuts and orange рее]. 

The kangaroos from Australia also create 
considerable merriment by their novel 
means of progression, hopping about gaily 
betore their admiring audience on their two 
powerful hind feet, with the assistance of 
the tail, the feet being kept close together, 
and both touching the ground at once. 

Large crowds are always attracted by the 
seals and sea-lions climbing, with their 
clumsy shuffling gait, on to the rocks, and 
then diving into the water and swimming 
gracefully round their pond. 

In the same enclosure with the seals are 
several specimens of that most ridiculous- 
looking bird, the penguin. The feathers of 


these birds look more like scales, and their 
little flipper-like wings, together with their 
habit of waddling awkwardly along on their 
hind feet with the body held erect, give 
them a very laughable appearance. But as 
neither seals nor penguins eat buns and orange 
peel, the countless offerings made to them 
by well-meaning but misguided people are 
received with chilly disdain. 

The big members of the cat tribe are of 
course well patronised ; lions, tigers, and 
leopards being tickled with umbrellas and 
pelted with pieces of bread and other mis- 
siles. But they apparently enter fully into the 
spirit of the holiday and take everything in 
good part, realising that even Bank Holiday 
must have an end, and that the time will 
come when the biscuits cease from troubling 
and the Bath buns are at rest. 

And then look at the bears. What would 
the Zoo do without Bruin? The brown 
bear who lives in a pit with a long pole in 
the middle of it, up which he is expected to 
climb for the especial gratification of the 
rising generation, has to work for his holiday 
fare, even if the torrential rain of buns is 
somewhat out of proportion to his exertions. 
The bears enjoy watching the visitors as 
much as the visitors like seeing them; and 
one individual, hailing from America, jealous 
of the attention paid to his neighbours. has 
developed the habit of calling attention to 
himself by jingling a loose iron bar connected 
with the feeding aperture in his den, and then, 
having obtained his congregation, opens his 
huge mouth and dumbly intimates that the 
collection will now be taken.” 

Adjoining the bears are the hyenas—beasts 
who live solely on flesh, mostly carrion. But 
your Bank Holiday visitor cares little for 
such facts, and dispenses his good things with 
а generosity and impartiality worthy of a 
better cause. ; 

Snakes and other creeping things, it 
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would appear, have an especial attraction 
for the British public, judging by the atten- 
dance at the reptile-house on holiday occa- 
sions. Throngs of eager visitors explore 
the crocodile ponds and gaze upon the 
multitudinous exhibits of snakes, lizards, 
tortoises, and frogs. The latter are well 
represented in all shapes and sizes.“ from 
the pretty little green trec-frog. abundant оп 
the Continent, to the great bull-frog, that 
could just sit comfortably in a dinner plate. 
Beautifully coloured and fierce- looking 
snakes, great and small. poisonous and 
harmless, ranging in length from a few 
inches to fifteen feet or more. may be safely 
Studied through the plate-glass fronts of 
tbeir cages. 

Of course there are thousands of other 
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animals, birds, beasts. and reptiles. Alto- 
gether the resident population of the Zoo 
totals some three thousand creatures, not 
including the sparrows and the mice. Of 
this number a great many are birds. There 
are also some very interesting insects, 
notably a bird-eating spider from South 
America, which can span an octave whilst 
stretching his legs; a number of millipedes, 
which look like tiny snakes or gigantic cater- 
pillars mounted upon thousands of legs ; and 
& monstrous beetle which can bend a steel 
door-key by a mere shrug of the shoulders. 
But tempus fugit. The day of bustle and 
excitement draws to a close, and beast and 
human alike retire to the shelter of their dens 
and houses. The nearest exit is sought, the 
turnstile successfully negotiated, and the 
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outing is at an end. The brown bear descends 
from his lofty eminence on the summit of his 
pole. and the elephant, after the last bun has 
been hurled at his ever-open mouth, lowers 
his weary trunk and trots contentedly to his 
bed of straw, to dream of the next Bank 
Holiday ! 

But where аге all the brown-paper parcels 
that made so brave a display iu the morning! 
Well, the contents are in active process of 
conversion into bonc and muscle ; and as for 
the wrappers, some few perhaps grace the 
interior of the baskets set apart for them, 
but the vast majority are tastefully disposed 
on lawns and paths and in all manner of odd 
and seemingly inaccessible places, to pro- 
vide healthy recreation. for an army of 
attendants after closing time ! 
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ATHLETES IN PARLIAMENT. 


OOKING through the list of Members of 
Parliament after the recent General 
Election, one is struck by the large number 
of men who have given evidence of their 
prowess in some form of sport, and without а 
doubt their athletic training will stand them 
in good stead during the strenuous life of а 
Member of the House of Commons. 

Among several famous old Rugby foot- 
ballers we find Mr. G. W. Agnew, who was 
one of the Cambridge pack in the first inter- 
University Rugger match in 1873; 
Mr. C. P. Allen, who was at Oxford in the 
time of the renowned ‘ Harry " Vassall, 
and played three times against Cambridge, 
afterwards winning his Welsh International 
cap: Мг. H. J. Craig, who played forward for 
Cambridge in 1891, other members of that 
victorious team being C. M. Wells, W. Neilson, 
A. Rotherham, T. №. P. Storey, С. B. 
Nicholl, H. Staunton, R. N. Douglas, and 
B. Fletcher Robinson, more than one of whom 
is now dead; Mr. А. St. G. Hamerslev. K.C., 
the old Marlburian who played for England 
from 1872 to 1874, and did so much for the 
Rugby game in New Zealand ; Colonel A. H. 
Heath, who played full-back for Oxford in 
1875, 1877, 1879, and 1880, and for England 
against Scotland in 1876; Mr. P. Н. Illing- 
worth, an old Rugby boy who played for 
Cambridge in 1889 and 1891, and was also 
known to fame as a member of the Bradford 
team, while his skill at rowing made him 
captain of the Jesus College Boat Club and 
spare man for the Cambridge crew in 1893 ; 
Mr. A. H. D. Steel- Maitland, who, in addition 
to being a well-known Rugby player at 
Oxford, rowed No. 3 in the Oxford boat in 
1899; Mr. J. Chambers, K.C., played football 
in Ireland, eventually becoming President of 
the Irish Rugby Union, and had a great deal 
to do with settling the unfortunate dispute 
between England and Scotland. 

Of Association footballers one of the most 
famous is the Right Honourable Alfred 
Lyttelton, who has made his mark o1 many 
fields, having represented Cambridge not 
only at Soccer, but also at throwing the 
hammer, cricket, tennis, and racquets. Не 
played for England at Soccer.“ and at 
cricket against Australia, afterwards play- 
ing for Middlesex and Worcestershire. 
Mr. Lyttelton won the M.C.C. Gold Prize 
for tennis many times, and was President 
of the Marylebone Cricket Club in 1898. 
Another famous Soccer player is Mr. 
J. Е. P. Rawlinson, k. C., who kept goal for 
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Cambridge in 1882 and 1883, and afterwards 
plaved for the Old Etonians, when they were 
at the height of their fame, and England; 
while Mr. С. Е. С. Masterman also played 
Association football and water polo. Mr. S. 
Roberts played for Cambridge in 1874 and 
ran in the hurdle race in the inter-’ Varsity 
sports in the same year. 

It would be an easy matter to form a 
splendid Parliamentary eleven from the men 
who have been known to fame as cricketers. 
In addition to Mr. Lyttelton, whom we have 
mentioned in connection with Association 
football, Colonel A. H. Heath, also named 
above, played cricket for Clifton College, for 
Oxford University from 1876 to 1879. and 
afterwards for Gloucestershire and Statford- 
shire. Sir George Kemp. after playing in 
the Shrewsbury eleven. was in the Cam- 
bridge team in 1885, 1886, and 1888, and also 
represented his Alma‘ Mater at lawn tennis 
—in the doubles—in 1886. While in resi- 
dence at Cambridge he made his name in 
county cricket and rendered yeoman service 
to Lancashire for many years. Mr. W. C. 
Bridgeman is another old Cambridge Blue, 
who played against Oxford in 1887, and also 
for Staffordshire. Colonel Chaloner played 
for Wiltshire and was captain of a Parlia- 
mentary eleven some years ago. Mr. H. W. 
Forster, who is now a well-known golfer, 
played cricket for Eton and won his Blue at 
Oxford in 1887, when he played a fine 
innings of 60 not out. Mr. Forster also 
played in the ’Varsity matches of 1888 and 
1889, and then played for Hampshire. Mr. 
C. A. Grenfell, a well-known horseman, was 
in the Eton eleven, and Mr. G. D. Faber was 
captain of cricket at Marlborough. Mr. 
Arthur Priestley took a cricket team to the 
West Indies in 1897; Sir Clement Kinloch- 
Cooke is also a member of M.C.C. ; Mr. Н. №. 
Brackenbury was a fine batsman in his day 
and is now President of the Lincolnshire 
County Club; and other cricketers in Parlia- 
ment are Mr. W. A. Attenborough, Lord 
Claud Hamilton, and Captain H. Spender- 
Clay. 

Rowing is also well represented in Parlia- 
ment. There are three old Blues in Mr. 
A. H. D. Steel-Maitland, Mr. R. McKenna, 
who rowed bow in the Cambridge boat of 
1887, and in the Trinity Hall eight and four 
at Henley performed many notable deeds, 
and Mr. W. Dudley Ward, who commenced 
his rowing career at Eton, winning several 
events at Henley Regatta. He rowed in the 


Cambridge eights of 1897, 1899, and 1900, 
апа was also known to fame as а member 
of the Third Trinity and Leander crews at 
Henley. He had charge of this years 
Cambridge crew for some time. Mr. К. C. 
Lehmann is another well-known oarsman, 
who, though he did not win his Blue at Cam- 
bridge, has written largely on rowing and 
coached several University crews. Mr. V. 
Fleming, the new member for Henley, rowed 
in the Eton eight at Henley in 1900; and 
Messrs. J. W. Hills, R. Armitage, and C. 
Roberts are prominent oarsmen. Mr. Page 
Croft was twice in the eight which won the 
Thames Cup at Henley, where Mr. A. St. G. 
Hamersley was also successful; while Sir 
Charles Dilke and Major Adam have been 
oarsmen of note. and Mr. E. G. Hem- 
merde, K.c.. won the Diamond Sculls in 1900. 

The ranks of Parliamentary golfers have 
been lessened by the defeat of Messrs. J. A. 
Pease and Е. Н. Newnes and the elevation to 
the peerage of Mr. H. Gladstone, but their 
places have been filled by the return of 
several excellent players. Mr. А. V. Hambro 
is one of the best golfers of to-day, an Inter- 
national plaver, with & handicap of plus 
three, who has won many medals at the 
* Royal and ancient game." It is said that 
he is the longest driver in amateur golf. 
Mr. Н. Mallaby-Deelev, who has played 
lacrosse for Cambridge, is a scratch man and 
an authority on golf. Mr. E. Marshall Hall 
is a member of several golf clubs and an 
excellent plaver, as is Mr. A. Н. Crostield ; 
and other golfing members are the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Balfour, Mr. A. Lyttelton, Mr. 
D. Lloyd George. Dr. T. J. Macnamara, and 
Mr. H. W. Forster. 

Racquets and tennis are represented by 
Sir Edward Grey, Mr. А. Lyttelton, and Mr. 
S. J. G. Hoare; lawn tennis by Sir George 
Kemp and Major Adam; Sir H. Havelock- 
Allan was a master of harriers, and Mr. D. 
Davies із a master of foxhounds, otter 
hounds, and beagles ; Sir Frederick Banbury 
is a well-known figure at coaching meets ; 
and Mr. Alfred Du Cros, in addition to his 
motoring proclivities, has held the amateur 
championship of Ireland for all-round 
excellence in gymnastics. 
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WHAT IS BEING SAID OF THE 
B. O. P." 


“ IN spite of its many rivals it still keeps well ahead.” 
— Standard. 

The B. O. P.“ is surely опе of the finest magazines 
for boys it is possible to conceive.’’— Bolton Chronicle. 

It is the most fascinating periodical produced for 
boys and youths." — Western Star. 

“ It is quite impossible to praise it too highly."— 
Western Morning News. 

“ ^s young and vigorous as ever. This year's issue 
is one of the best we have seen." — The Teacher. 

* The high standard of merit that has all along been 
maintained bv this popular publication is, if possible, 
increased." — Huddersfield Chronicle. 

There is no necessity to laud the * B.O.P.” It has 
а warm place in the affections of all boys.“ Midland 
Counties Express. 

“The boy must be hard to please who is not 
satisfied with the ‘ Boy's Own Paper.“ —English 
Churchman. 

he * Boy's Own,” which has been the favourite of 
several generations, keeps, and deserves to keep, its firm 
hold.“ —Inverness Courter. 

" Wil delight Ше heart of any healthy-minded 
schoolboy.''— Practical Teacher. 
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THE BRAVEST MAN. 


FOR the bravest life-saving act of the year the much- 
coveted Stanhope gold medal, which is at the disposal 
of the Roya! Humane Society, has been awarded, for 
1909. to a bluejacket named Thomas Bouttell, of II. M. S. 
Glory. Bouttell won the medal in saving a man from 
the terrible fire on board the liner Sardinia, at Malta. 
A pinnace from the Glory had succeeded in saving 
Several passengers, when three Arabs lowered them- 
selves over the ship’s side by arope. ‘Two of these were 
picked up, but the third became entangled in the rope. 
At the risk of being dashed against the almost red-hot 
side of the ship, or of being carried away by the rough 
sea, Bouttel went to the mescue, and managed te 
liberate the man from the rope and support him until 


they were picked up. 
АА, 


TOWARD THE DAWN. 
*“ THE heights, by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward througli the night." 


LONGFELLOW. 


BOY SCOUTS IN AUSTRALIA. 


FROM Hamilton, Victoria, Australia, Clernent Tavlor 
writes:“ I am one of the many enthusiastic Australian 
readers of the grand old B.O.P.' ; I have been taking 
it in for years and I have some of the earliest volumes. 
Although they are a good deal battered and torn they 
are the greatest treasures among my books. The Boy 
Scout movement has taken up wonderfully in Aus- 
tralia and I think there is hardly a town in the dx 
States that has not got a patrol. During Lord Kit- 
chener's visit, when he was inspecting some thousands 
of cadets in Melbourne, the little son of the Governore 
General, dressed as a Boy Scout, strode inanfuliy down 
the lines by tlie side of the big Field-Marshal." 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


“THE RIDERS OF THE PLAINS.” 


COLONEL A. B. PERRY, who commands the Roval 
North-west Mounted Police, was in Ottawa the other 
day in connection with the proposal to increase the 
force. The riders of the plains at present, the“ Cana- 
dian Courier" states, total 651 oflicers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and men, and 35 horses ; 240 men 
are posted in Alberta, 306 in Saskatchewan, 81 in the 
North-west Territories, and 74 in the Yukon. During 
the year 1909 these men handied 5,849 cases. The 
great influx of population, especially of foreigners, into 
the West has given rise to a general increase in crime ; 
and Colonel Perry holds that the force will have to be 
doubled. We hope shortly to publish another striking 
story of the hazardous work of these Mounted Police. 
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А Triumph in Fretwork. 
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A VEGETATING STUDENT. 


DURING a lecture at a Manchester college on the 
industries of Europe, a wayward student, says the 
* Courier," was so deeply engrossed in the perusal of a 
novel which he held beneath his desk that he did not 
hear the questioning voice of the lecturer as he quietlv 
asked, * What is Brussels noted for?" There was a 
tense silence as all eyes were turned in the direction of 
the unconscious reader. “ N., what is Brussels noted 
for?" came the question in a louder tone. The 
student started up with a wild look in his eyes and 
hurriedly whispered to his neighbour on the right, who 
happened to be the wag of the class. Then, drawing 
himself up with an air of assurance, N. boldly replied 
** Sprouts.” 
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LZhoto by W. Н. KNOWLES. 


Two years of patient work in leisure time of a Lancashire lad has produced this fine model of Milan Cathedral. 
When lit up with a small electric lamp inside the effect is equally beautiful. 
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The Abbot’s Rock. 
By J. L. HORNIBROOK. 


(Illustrated by J. JELLICOE.) 


al = = SSS == T es ЕЕ — “ j с> used to be a famous place for smugglers in the 
i SS Sa ~~ he E — olden days," said Hugh Somerville to his school chum, 
74 


idm Graydon, as they.stood on the towering cliffs over- 
loo 


*'Out!* shouted Garry. ‘Out for your lives ** ing the wild Donegal cost. You can sce for yourself 
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what a lonely stretch of coast it is. The 
smugglers ran many a valuable cargo in 
here at night-time, and had it snugly stowed 
away in the caves beneath из before 
morning." 

“It would be jolly if we could hit upon 
one of these old hiding-places," put in Roger. 
* We might find some of the smugyled goods 
lying there still. Suppose wo have a look ? ” 

Hugh shook his head. Born and brought 
up in the neighbourhood, where his father 
owned considerable property, he had ex- 
plored every cavern along the coast. 

` Smugglers’ caves are a thing of the 
past," he said. We are not likely to 
discover one at this time of day." 
` Rogers gaze wandered from the rugged 
line of clitts on the mainland towards the 
open sea, A curiously shaped, flat-topped 
island, towering high out of the water and 
resembling some mighty fortress, caught 
his eye. A crumbling ruin, which appeared 
to be of considerable extent, crowned the 
brow of the tall clitfs on the shoreward side. 

“That is the Abbot’s Rock," remarked 
Hugh, noting the direction of his gaze. 
* The island has been known by that name 
for centuries past. The ruin that you see 
was once a monastery, and there 1з a curious 
story attached to it.” 

A story!” exclaimed Roger. Let's 
bear it, Hugh.” 

“ Well, it dates back to the time of the 
Spanish Armada," replied Hugh. The 
Spanish ships, you remember, were blown 
right round the British Isles, A good many 
were lost on the Scottish shores, and a 
number more on the West coast of Ireland 
here, 

“ Опе vessel, a huge galleon, was dashed 
on the Abbot’s Rock. Before she went to 
pieces the Spaniards managed to secure 
their treasure chest, which was conveyed to 
the monastery and deposited in the secret 
underground vaults. 

“ The survivors of the wreck were sheltered 
at the monastery, where they received every 
attention. Wishing to return to their own 
country, they crossed to the mainland, and 
set`out for the nearest port. It is supposed, 
however, that thev were taken prisoners on 
the way and died in captivity, or were lost 
in some other manner, for nothing more 
was heard of them. 

“Tho treasure chest remained in tho 
vaults. Within a short time aftorwards 
the monastery was burnt to the ground, and 
the inmates barely escaped with their lives. 
The walls tumbled down in many places, 
and the Spanish treasure chest is supposed 
to be buried under the ruins to this day." 

Has search ever been made for it?“ 

Scores of times. Every part of the ruin 
has been explored, but so far no one has 
ever discovered the secret entrance to the 
vaults.” 

Roger was fascinated by the story. He 
called to mind the many tales he had read of 
those who had set out in quest of hidden 
treasure in different parts of the world, and 
the success which had sometimes attended 
their efforts. Апа here, before his eyes, 
was an island which was said to contain a 
similar treasure-trove. 

^ Does anyone live on the island now ? " 
he asked. 

“Only the owner himself, a solitary old 
man named Garry, who has made it his home 
for years, It is all that remains to him of a 
small property he once owned round here. 
He is quite a recluse.” 

“Suppose we go across and pay him a 
visit?“ suggested Roger. He might be 
able to tell us something more of the Spanish 
treasure.” 

Hugh readily fell in with the proposal, tor 
he had often visited old Garry in his island 
home before. They descended the cliffs to 


the beach. where they were able to obtain a 
boat at a fisherman's cottage. 

The Abbot's Rock was situated at a dis- 
tance of two or three miles from the main. 
land. As they rowed in under its shadow, 
Roger gazed up with something like awe at 
the mighty clifi« which guarded the island 
on all sides, and in which there did not 
appear to be a break or opening of any kind. 

" Where are we to land ? " he asked. 

“To the south," replied Hugh. '* There 
is a little inlet there called the Abbot's 
Cove. It is the only safe landing- place." 

They soon reached the spot mentioned. 
It was a sheltered little cove, where the clitfa 
fell away into a rocky slope. А narrow path 
led up to the summit. 

They drew their boat up on the beach, 
and mounted the path. Once on top they 
had a good view of the interior of the island, 
which dipped to a sort of cup-shaped hollow 
towards the centre. The sandy ridges and 
mounds in this hollow were dotted with 
numerous rabbit burrows, while a few hardy 
mountain sheep and goats plucked at the 

scanty herbage. 

Hugh turned into the path which led 
along the brow of the cliffs towards the old 
monastery; the ruins of which, being 
clothed with ivy and other creepers, formed 
& picturesque break in the barren monotony 
of the island. 

The cabin or hut of the owner—for it was 
little better—was snugly sheltered under the 
southern wall of the monastery. Before 
knocking at the door, Hugh approached the 
window to ascertain whether Garry was at 
home, and Roger followed his example. 

The interior of the hut was dark, but 
there was a ruddy glow from the driftwood 
fire on the hearth, and by it they made out 
the form of the old man. He was seated on 
a low stool, his body bent forwards towards 
the fire so that the light should fall upon a 
musty-looking document he held in his 
hands, and which he appeared to be examin- 
ing intently. Near him on the floor was a 
rusty iron box, measuring about twelve 
inches each way, from which the document 
had evidently been abstracted. 

Something caused the old man to look up, 
and his eye fell upon the two faces at the 
window. With a quick movement he 
crammed the document back into the box, 
hanged down the lid, and seized his gun, 
which was resting against the wall near by. 
Starting up, as if in angry surprise, he rushed 
out with the weapon in his hands. 

The appearance of the old man, with his 
tall bony figure and snow-white hair, was 
striking. Though well over sixty years, 
his hardy frame betokened great strength 
and activity, and he seemed to have retained 
all the vigour of youth. He wore a rabbit- 
skin cap and a vest of the same material, 
while his legs were encased in a pair of cloth 
gaiters. Aitogether, he had much the 
appearance of a gamekeeper. 

“ Oh, it's you, Master Hugh, is it?“ he 
said, in а tone of relief, and his bushy brows, 
which were contracted in an angry manner, 
cleared at once. I didn't recognise you 
and your friend here at first. I thought 
it was a pair of those foreign rascals 
again.“ 

„Foreign rascals!” 
“ Who do you mean, Mr. Garry 

“Come inside and Il] tell you. It's a 
queer story. This young gentleman is a 
friend of yours, I suppose?“ 

" Yes; а school friend. Не is staying 
with me for the holidays,” 

That's all right, then. I don't want 
any strangers prowling about here. I have 
had quite enough of them lately.” 

He turned back into the cabin; Hugh 
and Roger followed. They glanced at each 
other as they crossed the threshold, for they 


exclaimed Hugh. 
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felt sure the old man had some curious 
experience to relate. 

"A queer thing has happened," said 
Garry, when all three were seated, plunging 
straight into his story. About a week ago 
I went across to the mainland, where I had 
business to look after. I was detained on 
shore most of the day, and did not get back 
until late in the evening. 

Pulling towards the island here іп my 


boat, I was surprised to see a strange-looking 


craft, something between a trading schooner 
and a yacht, hovering about under recfed 
sails. It was plain that she was waiting to 
pick up somebody, and I wondered if 
anvone had landed on the island in my 
absence. 

"I pulled in to the Abbot's Cove, and 
there I found а small boat drawn up on the 
beach. I knew at once it must have come 
from the schooner. 

I hurried up the path and looked around. 
There was not а soul in sight anywhere on 
the island. I made straight for the cabin 
here, thinking that a couple of the schooner's 
crew might have landed and be making free 
with my belongings. Nothing of the kind 
had happened though. The door of the 
cabin was still locked, and the shed outside 
which I use as a sort of storehouse had not 
been touched. 

“While I was puzzling over the matter, 
I thought I heard the sound of voices among 
the rums behind us. I went round to a рар 
in the walls and commenced to explore the 
place. I wondered who on earth could be 
prowling about there. 

“ Guided by the sound of the voices I was 
led towards the old chapter-house of the 
monastery. I heard two persons talking in 
there, and what struck me as odd was the 
fact that they seemed to be jabbering in 
some foreign tongue. I made my way to 
the spot, and presently came upon two 
dark-looking strangers, who swung round 
upon me sharply as if taken by sūrprire. 
They were dressed in yachting suits. and 
the taller of the two, who had a sort of 
haughty air, I took to be the owner of thc 
schooner. 

" We stared at each other for a moment 
or two, and then I made bold to ask their 
business. They showed their white teeth 
in a sort of plausible smile. proceeding to 
explain in broken English that they were on 
a trip round the coast, noticed the old ruin 
on the island, and had landed to inspect it. 
They thought, I suppose, that I would 
swallow tho yarn; but I did not. I knew 
better. I had no need to be told who they 
were and what had brought them here.” 

“ Who were they ? " asked Hugh. 

* Spaniards,” replied the old man. 

“ Spaniards ! ” 

“ Ay, that they were, both of them. I 
let them know in my gruff way that I was 
owner of the island, and that they were 
trespassing by setting foot on it. They 
munbled some sort of apology, bowed to 
me as if I was a lord, and took themselves 
off. I saw them row back to the schooner, 
which shook out her reefs, and sailed away 
to the south. 

“ A couple of days later I had to run across 
to the mainland again. That evening, when 
I got back, I made а surprising discovery. 
Walking through the ruins, I found that 
excavations had been made in several places, 
just as if miners had been at work. Т knew 
what it meant. The dark-skinned strangers 
had been exploring the ruins in my absence.“ 

In search of * " broke in Roger. 

“The Spanish treasure chest, without a 
doubt,” returned old Garry. The story of 
how the treasure was concealed in the secret 
vaults of the monastery must have travelled 
back to Spain, and was handed down from 
generation to generation. These strangers 
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must have got to hear of it; or, as likely as 
not, an ancestor of theirs may have served 
on board the lost Spanish vessel, and the 
tale has remained a tradition in the family 
ever since." 

“Then you believe the treasure really 
exists ? ” asked Roger. 

The old man did not answer for a moment 
or two. His face wore a peculiar expression, 
and his eyes glistened strangely in the 
firelight. 

I know it does,” he said, at last. Like 
many others I have searched for the treasure 
in my time, but gave it up as hopeless in 
the end. The secret baffled me. The visit 
of the two Spaniards aroused my interest 
in the matter again, and only yesterday, 
while prowling about the ruins, I made an 
unexpected discovery. 

I noticed a stone slab let into one of the 
inner walls, and partly concealed by the ivy. 
There seemed to have been some mark or 
sign upon it, but this was almost entirely 
worn away. 

I wanted a stone of that particular kind, 
and set to work to prise it out. When I got 
it free I was surprised to find a hollow space 
behind it. and hidden away there I discovered 
& rusty old box. 

" On bursting it open I found that it 
contained the ancient records of the monas- 
tery. Amongst them was one which gives 
а clue to the spot where the treasure is 
hidden. Wait a moment and I will show it 
to you." 

He proceeded to light the lamp, for it was 
now almost dark, and drew the curtain 
across the window. Then he took an ancient- 
looking document from the box—the same 
which he had been examining by the 
light of the fire—and spread it out on the 
table. 

Hugh and Roger bent over it eagerly. 
It was, indeed, the record of the loss of the 
Spanish galleon. In the quaint Old English 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time it told how the 
vessel, the Santa Catherina, had been 
wrecked on the island, and how the treasure 
chest had been deposited in a secret vault 
under the monastery. To reach this vault 
descent had to be made from the top of the 
signal tower at the north-east angle of the 
building. 

" You see now why no one ever dis- 
covered the entrance to the treasure vault," 
said Garry. They always searched for it 
on the ground level and never thought of 
looking higher up. 

With this clue in my hands,” he con- 
tinued, “the rest was easy. The signal 
tower, like other parts of the ruin, is covered 
with ivy, but near the top I noticed an 
opening. I placed a ladder against it and 
mounted. I found that a narrow stone 
stair led down to the foot of the tower. The 
space at the bottom was choked with fallen 
masonry. I cleared this away, and came 
upon a heavy stone slab with a rusty iron 
ring in it. I could not raise it alone, strong 
as J am. You two young gentlemen must 
lend me a hand. Between us we will be 
able to manage it right enough.” 

“When do you intend to make the 
attempt ? " asked Hugh. 

“ This very night," answered Garry. 
about an hour's time." 

On the part of Hugh and Roger the hour 
was passed in excited anticipation of dis- 
covering the long-concealed treasure. Garry 
provided himself with a lantern, a coil of 
rope. and a pickaxe, and they prepared to 
leave the cabin. 

As they stepped out into the night the 
old man looked Lenis around on every side, 
“in case the two Spaniards might be 
hanging about," as he whispered to Hugh 
and Roger. There was nothing moving in 

the darkness, however, nor could a sound be 
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heard save the roar and splash of the sca 
on the rocks below. 

Garry having shouldered a ladder they 
moved on towards the signal tower, which 
was situated near the edge of the cliffs. 
Placing the ladder against the wall he 
mounted quickly, and disappeared through 
the dark opening above. 

Hugh and Roger followed. They des- 
cended the narrow winding stair, and soon 
found themselves at the foot of the tower. 
There, in the hollow space where the fallen 
masonry had been cleared away, they saw 
the heavy stone slab. 

" Now for it," said Garry, as he looped his 
rope through the iron ring. 

The three seized the rope, but the stone was 
so heavy that it took them several minutes to 
drag it from its position. When raised, a 
flight of stone steps, hewn out of the solid 
rock, was revealed. 

Before descending, Garry paused to make 
sure that there was no foul air coming up 
through the opening. Then, with his 
pickaxe and coil of rope over his shoulder, 
he led the way down. 

The light from the lantern showed that 
the steps were very steep and narrow. One 
flight succeeded another, all hewn out of the 
surrounding rock. The air was perfectly 
fresh, and must have found entrance through 
crevices in the face of the cliff. 

Down, dowa they went, until it scemed 
as if they were penetrating into the very 
depths of the earth. They were below the 
sea level now, for they could hear the crash 
and roaring of the waters close at hand. It 
almost seemed as if only a thin wall of rock 
separated them from the ocean. 

At last they reached а sort of square 
chamber, also hewn out of the rock, and 
here they looked eagerly around them. This 
surely must be the treasure vault? And 
yet—yet there was no massive chest to be 
seen. The place was empty. 

Garry himseif was taken aback for the 
moment. Then he raised his lantern and 
commenced to search round the rocky 
walls. Hugh and Roger stood by, listening 
fearfully to the roaring and raging of the 
water, which seemed every moment as if it 
would burst in upon them in an overwhelm- 
ing Hood. 

Garry had almost made a complete round 
of the rocky chamber, when he paused 
suddenly before a certain spot as if he had 
made a discovery. Turning round, he 
beckoned to the two lads. 

It's here! " he cried, raising his voice 
almost to a shout, so great was the tumult 
around them. It's built up in here ! ” 

He handed the lantern to Hugh, passed 
the coil of rope to Roger, and set to work 
with his pickaxe. After several minutes’ 
labour a narrow passage or tunnel, the mouth 
of which had been built up, was revealed. 

Garry seized the lantern, and commenced 
to crawl through on hands and knees. 
Hugh and Roger followed in the same 
manner, and presently they found them- 
selves in a sort of arched recess, high enough 
to allow them to stand upright. 

A cry broke from all three, for there, at 
their feet, was the great Spanish treasure 
chest ! 

t was elaborately carved and ornamented, 
with heavy bronze handles at either end. 
Garry, in his cagerness, was about to prise 
it open with his pickaxe. He checked 
himself, however, and suggested that they 
should first get it out through the passage. 

This was no easy task on account of 
its enormous weight. The rope was run 
through one of the handles, and, while Hugh 
and Roger began to haul upon it, Garry 
assisted their efforts by pushing and prising 
up the chest from behind. Wrought up as 
they were into a state of excitement by the 
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discovery of the treasure, they tugged and 
strained with all their might, moving the 
ponderous chest an inch or two at a time. 
Struggling in this manner and panting for 
breath, they got it to the passage at last. 

Scarcely had they succeeded in dragging 
it into the passage than a serious difficulty 
occurred. The huge chest stuck fast. It 
seemed to be jammed against something, 
probably a piece of rock which had crumbled 
away. 

" Wait a moment!” shouted old Garry. 
from behind. “I'll free it with the pick- 
axe." 

They heard him striking at the wall of 
rock; and then, in an instant, an appalling 
catastrophe happened. There was a rush 
and roar as of gushing waters, while a fearful 
cry came from Garry. 

Push! Push!” shouted the old man. 
Push, or І am lost! The sea is breaking 
їп.” 

Of the desperate life-and-death struggle 
which followed Hugh or Roger could remem- 
ber little, or tell how long it lasted. Mainly 
through the frantic efforts of Garry himself, 
who was in a position of the gravest danger, 
the chest was moved back into the recess. 
It was accomplished only just in time. The 
sea was gushing in through a fissure in the 
rocks, caused by a blow of the pickaxe, and 
the water was eddying and swirling around 
them. 

Out!“ shouted Garry. 
lives ! ” 

They scrambled hastily out through the 
passage, followed by a flood of water. Оп 
reaching the rocky chamber they sprang to 
their feet, and rushed off up the stone steps 
leading to the base of the signal tower. The 
treasure chest had to be abandoned, for 
they well knew that the water would soon 
interpose an impassable barrier, and all 
hope of reaching it again was gone for 
ever. 

And so it proved. The water soon 
flooded the underground chamber, and rose 
far up the rock-hewn stairway. It could 
not be lowered by pumping, for as fast as 
it was discharged it would gush in through 
the fissure in the rocks far below. And thus 
the sea holds the Spanish treasure chest in 
its grip for all time. 


“ Out, for your 
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^ NOBLESSE OBLIGE”: 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By F. H. BOLTON, 


Author of “A Deadly Anchorage," “In the Heart of the Silent Sea,” rte. etc. 


Feo Junior, cal. 16, was а little sneak; 

some of his contemptuous comrades 
even went во far as to say he was a dirty 
little sneak." The first adjective was meant 
to qualify his moral attributes, but it applied 
equally well to the physical ; although it was 
said that Fox Junior washed his hands at 
least every Sunday, because then his mother 
made him. 

It was Fox Junior who met Travers а week 
or so later, and sowed the disgusting в ed of 
suspicion in that youth's innocent breast. 
For when a man or boy is set upon evil courses 
he is not over-fastidious as to ways and 
means, and it so fell out that Fox was being 
made the unconscious tool of the designing 
Liptrott. 

Travers happened to be looking up during 
class. His position was near the top, and his 
glance fell, therefore, quite naturally upon 
Fox Junior, whose own position was opposite 
to him, and at the bottom, a position he only 
resigned upon rare and unexpected occasions, 
and even then always claimed back at as 
early а time as possible. 

It was no new thing for Travers to glance 
casually across at this promising youngster, 
but it was something quite new for his glance 
to be attracted as it was on this occasion, for, 
to his astonishment, Master Fox, having 
caught his eye, began to make idiotic signs 
and grimaces which roused his wrath, and 
eventually caused him, when Mr. Nuttall's 
back was turned, to shake & threatening fist 
at the performer. 

Nor did the effect of this astounding and 
unprecedented action on Fox Junior's part 
cease here. For, no sooner was school over 
and the playground thronged, than Travers 
sought out the youth who had so strongly 
attracted him, and without further ado gave 
him a warning and rather vicious kick from 
the rear. 

“ What’s that for?” roared he, rubbing 
himself with vigour; you beastly bully, 
Travers." 

„Well, don't you get pulling your 
monkey faces at me, cried the offended 
Travers. 

“Т didn't!" he exclaimed indignantly. 
" I was going to tell you something, but I 
shan't now." 

Whereupon he ran off and Travers followed 
him. He caught him in a remote part of the 
ground, where there were none to interfere 
in what he proposed to make an effective 
punishment. 

Now, my boy," he explained, I’m just 
going to twist your neck off." 

Oh. please don't, Travers, old man," 
pleaded Fox, in real terror. ** It wasn't cheek, 
really and truly it wasn't. I was only 
pointing out Gipsy G.” 

“Oh, were you?“ shouted Travers. Well. 
take that for speaking of him in that way 
(and gave the boy an encouraging smack). 
“ and come along with me, while I get Garnell 
to scroff you himself.“ 

This course, however, seemed far from 
commending iteelf to Master Fox. 

“ No, no—please don't," he implored. 
" I only wanted you to notice how he was 
sticking top." 

“Sticking top? Of course he was, you 
9 7 idiot : he always is top in French, isn't 

е?” 

“ Y—es,”’ stammered Fox timidly, but 

it's funny he does so specially well in French, 


CHAPTER V.—SOWING SUSPICION. 


isn't it? J couldn't, I know—not unless І 
had help," he added. 

Travers loosed his hold in his astonishment, 
and the other boy took advantage of this 
to edge a little farther away, in case of 
emergency. 

“ I shouldn't think you could," exclaimed 
Travers contemptuously, “ not even if you 
had all the school helping vou. When you're 
top, it'll be in a class of one. What are you 
driving at?” 

“ Well, I daresay there's others could keep 
top if they got their work done for them." 

" You're a liar! Garnell can do his own 
work without wanting to cadge off other 
fellows.” 

" Can he?” mouthed Fox: 
doesn't, anyway ! " 

* You say that again and I'll punch your 
head for you! 

Fox Junior increased his distance ma- 
terially. Then he obligingly said it again 
and added unnecessarily. 

* You needn't believe it if you don’t want 
to. But you use your eyes and see for your- 
self. Of course he'll say No, if you ask him, 
but. ——" 

Then he ran off with great energy, for 
Travers was inaking в move. 

It is so amazingly easy to let suspicion 
simmer until it boils over and stains our 
whole mind. Of course Travers knew it was 
all false, ridiculously false. Of Garnell, 
too—the best boy in the form, and the 
straightest. 

And yet—well, it was strange, ссте to 
think of it, that he managed so invariably 
well at French. 

Still, if he got help he was certain to have 
extended it to his chum, just as Travers had 
done for him. No, it must be all nonsense. 

But it was a bad sign that he did not take 
the straightforward course of asking his 
friend direct. It was the firstfruit of dread 
suspicion. This might, however, have died 
down if only the event of that horrible 
Saturday afternoon had not taken place. 

The two friends had made their way to 
their retreat in the quarry, where they were 
wont to spend so many jolly hours. Some- 
times they took their books there, and some 
books they left іп the hole under the stono 
when they were not wanting them at school. 
It so happened that the Saturday after the 
affair with Fox Junior the two had come 
into their cave and raised the stone of the 
recess. In getting out a Latin book andanold 
dictionary which were stowed away Travers 
noticed a sheet of paper sticking in the latter. 
He took a casual glance at it. It was last 
week's French exercise in Garnell’s writing, 
scored through and corrected by another 
hand. His attention became aroused. 

Garnell had gone out before him into the 
sunshine. Travers joined him in a queer 
frame of mind, and gave disjointed answers 
to his friend’s remarks: till the other asked 
in surprise, 

* What's up, all of a sudden? 

* Nothing,” was the answer, in a tone that 
meant there was a good deal. Then sud- 
denly he broke out, as though unable to 
control himself. 

"'Pon my sammy, 
thought it of you!” 

Garnell looked at him in amazement. 

" What on earth is it?" he queried 
anxiously. 


“ well, he 


Garnell, I never 


“ You don't ever get any help, do you ? * 

"Ive told you I don't; if I did we'd 
share it." 

" What about French ? " 

" Well, what about it? I always tumble 
on my feet somehow in French, but that 
isn’t to say I get help. You're welcome to 
all I can help you, but you know pretty well 
as much as I do." 

* Oh. yes, I daresay," sneered Travers. 

Somehow he could not understand himself. 
It seemed to be some one clse speaking, in а 
way he had never done to his friend. Garnell 
paled a little. 

What's wrong, old man ? " he asked. 

“That is,“ was the answer, as Travers 
drew the corrected exercise out of its place 
and threw it towards him. He stoo and 
caught it. His face was blank astonishment, 
but its evident surprise was lost on his 
companion. 

Always tumble on your feet, don’t you ? 
repeated Travers sneeringly. “ Most of us 
could that way." 

l don't understand," gasped Garnell. 

" Oh ! no," was the mocking answer; of 
course not. Your own exercise all corrected ! 
Funny you should be so cocksure of that 
third sentence that choked overyone else off, 
wasn't it?“ 

Garnell was very pale. 

“ Ј never set eyes on this thing before. Do 
yu mean to say you think I've been lying ? ” 

e asked deliberately. 

Travers turned his eyes away uneaaily. 

“I don't know," he stanunered, hardly 
knowing what he said, and was about to give 
his reasons when his friend cut him short. 

I'll never be friends with a fellow that 
thinks that of me," he cried angrily, as, 
crumpling the paper, he threw it fiercely 
from him, and turned and left the place, 
taking his books with him. 

Travers walked despondently into the cave 
and sat down with his chin on his hands. 

* J can't make it out, he said to himself. 
* Т can't make it out. Oh! Gipsy G., old 
man, and we were such chums! ! 

(To be contínued.) 


Ks 
MY WORD. 


master swept, with baleful glare, 
The startled, silent schoolroom, where 
There late had trembled on the air 
My word. 


All Skipton’s fault; the silly ase 

Sits next me in the Latin clase : 

"Iwas he who wrung from me, alas! 
My word. 

A pin, a stab—the trick you know 1— 

And with that agonising blow 


A sudden, piercing, anguished ‘f Oh!” 
(My word !) 


} ka 


Old Johnson's always down on ше: 
Five hundred lines my task must be 
For letting slip unwarily 

My word. 


Explain? Not much! It's not denied 
I have a proper sense of pride. 
Wait till I get young Skip outside 
My word! 
ARCHD. J. A. WILSON. 
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A TROOPER OF CONSTABULARY. 


s the troop train steamed out of Cape 
Town and headed for the far North we 
recruits for Baden-Powell’s Mounted Police 
felt a glow of excited anticipation. Each 
stroke of the piston-rod was carrying us 
nearer the fighting line. 

Four nights and four days we spent in that 
train. I do not think the trip would have 
suited pleasure tourists. Day and night we 
sat crowded on the narrow seats, living, 
eating, and sleeping in the same stiff upright 
position. 

One of the boys in my carriage tried 
sleeping at full length on the floor one night, 
but he found seven pairs of feet belonging 
to his comrades rather uncomfortable bed- 
fellows, and after an hour or two he gave up 
in despair and returned to his sitting posture. 

The morning before we reached Bloem- 
fontein we were detrained for breakfast, and 
welcomed with much relief the chance to 
stretch our cramped limbs and to breathe 
the fresh cool air of early morning. During 
this break it was announced that a hundred 
of us—that is to say, just half our number— 
would be left at Bloemfontein, and the men 
who had a desire to join this company were 
commanded to hand in their names. 

For my part, I wanted to go as far up 
country as possible ; but many of the friends 
I had made aboard elected to stay, and that 
evening when we steamed into Bloemfontein 
there were many farewells, promises to write 
to each other, and expressions of goodwill 
between us. Very few of the promises were 
kept, however, for, sad to relate, less than 
four months afterwards news reached us in 
the North that of the hundred we had left 
behind us no less than sixty-eight had 
perished, either in action, or, the case with 
the majority, as victims of the dreaded 
enteric fever. 

As a matter of fact Bloemfontein, we 
afterwards discovered, was a veritable hot- 
bed of enteric. While we stopped in the 
station there for the night, although there 
were one or two drinking-fountains on the 
platform, we were forbidden to drink the 
water, and several of our number were told 
off as armed guards to prevent this order 
being disobeyed. We thought it hard at the 
time, but the wisdom of the authorities was 
made plain to us with peculiar force when we 
heard the news of our comrades’ fate. 

After leaving Bloemfontein we found our- 
selves in no better condition than before as 
regards space, for the officials immediately 
detached the extra carriages, and left to us 
only just so many as our lessened numbers 
required. A wise and necessary plan, of 
course, for the available rolling-stock was 
much too precious to spare, and not a single 
carriage could be wasted. 

One afternoon we pulled up at a small 
siding, and it was whispered that no less a 
personage than Lord Kitchener was to pass. 
It must be remembered that at that time 
only a single line of metals existed on that 
important highway from the coast to the 
front—a fact which rendered the successful 
management of the traffic up and down a 
stupendous task. The rumour we had heard 
proved correct, for, after about an hour's 
wait, the saloon coach bearing the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and his Staff ran slowly past 
us. All necks were craned to catch sight ot 
the great man. It was but a passing glimpse, 
and all that my memory conjures up is a 
pair of piercing black eyes, hard and cold. 
Lord Kitchener has the reputation of being 
a hard man, but in those days of stress it 
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III.—ACTIVE SERVICE. 


required а hard man and no other success- 
fully to handle that enormous scheme of 
operations. In less strenuous times, al. 
though not generally known, Lord Kitchener 
is an extremely kindly man, and many a 
private soldier can testify to his kindness 
and sympathetic manliness. 

Continuing our journey that evening, we 
ran across the Vaal River and entered the 
Transvaal, destined to be our home for 
many long months, although we youngsters, 
eager to see real active service, had fears 
that perhaps we might be too late for the 
fighting. We speedily discovered our mis- 
take. After crossing the border we were 
shunted into a siding for the night, and had 
scarcely come to & halt when shots were 
heard. Immediately the order was passed 
down the line to extinguish all lights, for, 
although no lamps were provided in the 
carriages, many of us had purchased candles 
at some of the stations we passed through. 

In a little while we were bidden turn out 
quietly and line each side of the train. Full 
of excitement we tumbled out to the ground 
and lay down in eager expectation. For an 
hour we lay there, almost without a whisper, 
listening with a sort of fascination to the 
whistle of an occasional bullet high over our 
heads; but these odd shots at length dis- 
continued, and with a sense of disappoint- 
ment we were sent back to the train, with the 
order to hold ourselves in readiness for 
attack. 

Few of us slept at all that night, all 
listening intently for the slightest sound of 
the enemy ; but the morning broke unevent- 
fully, and we resumed our journey. In 
course of time the majority of us grew 
accustomed to these false alarms; famili- 
arity with this sort of thing soon breeds 
a kind of contempt, and instead of eager 
excitement we exporienced rather & weari- 
ness. 

Eventually, on the afternoon of the fourth 
day, we ran into the little station of Wonder- 
fontein, the present headquarters of the 
Constabulary, and with feelings of the 
utmost relief we descended from the train 
for good. We were at once taken in hand 
by а tall, bronzed sergeant-major, whose 
stern, strict manner was very different from 
the ways of our “salt-water” non-com- 
missioned officers. 

We were formed up, and, carrying our 
rifle, kit-bag, and equipment as best we 
could, were marched briskly off to our 
quarters. How we panted and strained 
under our awkward burdens, for we had 
not yet learned the neat soldier-like way of 
disposing of our baggage. 

When we reached our quarters we dis- 
covered that these consisted of a row of 
tents, and into these we were bundled, 
fourteen men to each tent. At first chaos 
reigned. Fourteen of us in a space measur- 
ing four yards square! Fourteen men each 
loaded with a bundle of baggage as large as 
himself! But by degrees, under the harsh 
orders of certain sergeants, we managed to 
arrange ourselves in some approach to order. 

That evening on a strip of bare veldt 
fronting our line of tents Jack and I built 
our fire and cooked our supper, and then, 
arranging our blankets as best we could 
within the narrow limits of our tent, turned 
in to sleep. It was hot, very hot, in that 
tent when we first went to bed, and we 
were glad to throw the blankets back; but 
some time in the early morning I woke with 
& shiver to find that the air had turned 


freezing cold. I soon discovered that this 
sudden drop in temperature in the early 
hours is one of the peculiarities of the 
Transvaal. 

Next morning at the first glimmer of light 
in the east we were roused to feverish 
activity by the sharp rap of the sergeant- 
major’s cane, and his stern injunction to 
Turn out, and be smart about it!” How 
we fumbled with our buttons and stumbled 
over each other in the darkness, tumbling 
out into the open air in a half-dazed fashion 
to hear the sergeant-major sarcastically 
inquiring if we were going to be all day over 
our toilet. We thought it all very unjust in 
those early days. We were doing our best, 
and surely did not deserve all the hard words 
that were levelled at us; but it was soon 
apparent that these harsh measures were 
of the utmost value, and the rapidity with 
which we learned later to dress ourselves 
and appear on parade was little short of 
marvellous. 

The day after our arrival we were provided 
with uniforms. I felt very strange in my 
new dress at first. I missed my collar, I think, 
more than anything. My neck seemed so 
bare and cold. But it was remarkable how 
quickly we all got used to the change. For 
the first few days we looked rather untidy 
and slovenly in our strange clothes, but a 
sharp reprimand from the sergeant-major 
and many weary hours spent in polishing 
our buttons and brushing our boots worked 
wonders, 80 that when Sunday came round, 
and we were ordered to attend Church 
Parade, we looked quite a respectable troop. 

At this church ceremony we were drawn up 
in the centre of the camp in the form of a 
hollow square, we new recruits from England 
and about a hundred others who had been 
recruited in the Colony, while the great 
General who was responsible for the forma- 
tion of the Corps, after the morning service 
had been read, spoke to us a few words of 
welcome. Notwithstanding strict orders to 
look straight to the front, I am sure there 
were many side glances of curiosity cast on 
our Inspector-General as he rode into the 
Square, 

Our first duty as troopers of Constabulary 
was the building of earth-works and barri- 
cades, and the digging of trenches and tun- 
nels for the defence of our post. It was a 
heavy task, piling huge stones and rocks 
one on top of another, or plying pick and 
shovel, or erecting entangled fences of barbed 
wire. I must confess that I was rather a 
novice at such work, and my hands got very 
sore and blistered ; but although this hard 
work was not what I had pictured in my 


imagination—I had expected drilling, and 


riding exercises, and shooting practice— 
still, the very laboriousness of it stiffened 
my frame, built up my muscles, and made me 
more fit for the stern duties ahead. 

Our camp was shaped like a rough square, 
and а guard was set at each corner. The 
guard consisted of six men in charge of a 
corporal The corporals who had acted 
during the voyage out had become ordinary 
troopers with the rest of us upon their arrival, 
and the non-commissioned officers now 
were men who had served in Colonial forces, 
or the Regular Army, and thus gained ex- 
perience of the ways of the new country. 
As in oourse of time fresh batches of 
recruits arrived from home, the camp was 
enlarged, fresh barricades were erected by 
the new-comers, and additional sentry-posts 
thrown out, until at last our camp covered 
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a huge space with a circumference of several 
miles, 

My first experience of sentry-go still lives 
in my memory. Along with five others, I 
was marched down to the guard post in 
charge of a corporal Guard was kept from 
six o'cloek in the evening until six o'clock 
the following morning, and each man had to 
do a turn of two hours. My term of duty was 
from ten o'clock till twelve o'clock, so 1 pro- 
ceeded to arrange my bed in the tunnel that 
had been dug out for the purpose, with the 
object of getting a little sleep before I was 
summoned to go on guard. The tunnel was 
most cunningly contrived, with numerous 
loop-holes for riflemen, and the outside cor- 
responding so well with the natural ground 
that it was quite impossible to detect its 
presence at a few yards’ distance. The posi- 
tion was of course devised for use and not 
for comfort. 

The tunnel was about eighteen inches wide 
and four feet high, so that the occupants 
were obliged to creep along in a stooping 
posture to take up their various positions, and 
as each sentry was awakened and made his 
way out to his post of duty he naturally 
stumbled blindly over the sleeping forms of 
all his comrades. As the same performance 
was repeated when he returned at the end 
of the two hours, it will readily be under- 
stood that our slumbers were considerably 
broken. The tunnel was also stocked with 
stores in case of emergency—ammunition, 
tinned food. and a huge jar of water. 

At ten o'clock I was roused from sleep 
by the preceding sentry, and, clutching my 
rifle, groped my way into the open. 
With a whispered word to the man I was 
relieving I took my seat on a flat boulder, 
and began my watch. For a while all was 
still. and [sat in the wonderful moonlight and 
drank in the fresh night air with a feeling of 
delight. The joy of life was in my veins. 
By-and-by the sound of approaching foot- 
stcps fell on my ear. I sprang to my feet 
and faced round. Inthe bright hght of that 
glorious moon [ could easily distinguish the 
form of my own captain approaching from 
the direction of the camp. He walked 
Straight up to me. 

Why didn’t you challenge me, sentry ? ” 
he asked. 

“I knew you, sir," said I, with some 
surprise. 

What are your orders, sentry ? ” 

I hurriedly ran over in my mind the rules 
that had been read over to us, and the mean- 
ing of his question dawned upon me. 

“ To challenge everyone approaching my 
post, sir," I replied, falteringly. 

“Well; am I not some one ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.“ 

" Now try again," said my officer, and, 
swinging on his heel, he strode away some 
fifty yards, and, turning once more, walked 
towards me again. 

When he was about thirty paces distant 
I challenged him as loudly as I could. 

„Halt! Who goes there ? ” I cried. 

* Visiting rounds," came the answer. 

Advance, visiting rounds, and give the 
countersign.“ 

The captain came close up to me, and 
whispered the word for the night. 

Pass, visiting rounds. All's well.“ I 
announced with pride. But all was not well. 
My officer explained to me at length that the 
duty of a sentry was to see and not be 
весп, not to stand up and bawl so that all 
the world could hear. І felt very crestfallen 
as he turned and left me, but all these inci- 
dents were in the nature of lessons, and 
before long I became as efficient a guard as 
a veteran. That first night, however, my 
nerves were all on edge with anxiety on ac- 
count of the heavy responsibility which I 
felt rested upon my alertness. My ears were 
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strained to catch the slightest sound, and 
my eyes peered in every direction. In the 
ghostly moonlight, bushes and rocks seemed 
to be moving, and in imagination 1 could see 
the enemy stealing towards me from all 
points. 

Surely that was something moving. Yes! 
Several black forms were creeping towards 
me. I could hear the rustling of feet, and now 
and again the clang of metal. Nearer and 
nearer came the foe. I raised my rifle to my 
shoulder and took aim, when all at once there 
rang out upon the still air the most unearthly 
yell I have ever heard. For a moment I 
really believe my hair stood on end, and my 
heart rose into my throat with a choking 
sensation. Then, with an upkicking of heels 
and a loud squealing, the troop of mules 
galloped back towards the centre of the camp. 
I discovered in the morning that the Con- 
stabulary mules always grazed at liberty 
during the nights. 

When my watch told me that midnight 
had arrived, I stole softly to the loop-hole 
beneath which the next man was sleeping 
and called through, and glad enough was I 
when he came out to relieve me of my duty. 
Whispering а good-night, I dived into the 
burrow like a rabbit. It was a sudden 
change from the bright moonlight outside 
to the darkness of the tunnel, and I stum- 
bled forward blindly. I blundered against 
something, and to my horror heard the sud- 
den hiss of running water. Ihad kicked the 
tap out of the water-jar. For the next 
few minutes pandemonium reigned in that 
cavern of ours. Notwithstanding all orders, 
matches were struck and voices raised con- 
siderably above а whisper. Ву the time I 
had found the tap and restored it to its 
place, there was quite a big puddle of water 
in the trench. 

Many were the harsh epithets hurled at my 
head, but I was punished enough by cither 
having to make up my bed in the puddle of 
water or sleep standing up. I compromised 
matters by hauling my damp blankets out- 
side and sleeping in the open ; but retribution 
followed me even there, for a heavy rain- 
storm in the early hours left me just as 
wet as if I had made my couch in the water 
below. 

We were hard worked in those days — 
guards at night and drills and fatigues all 
day. Fatigue“ is the appropriate na me 
applied to any kind of labour outside the 
ordinary duty. Hard work and open air 
combined, however, kill none. On the con- 
trary, they build up strong, muscular, hard 
frames and vigorous constitutions. 

Our mornings were devoted to mounted 
drilling. It was glorious work, especially as 
there was a spice of danger in it. We had 
no well.drilled troop horses from Colchester 
here; our mounts were shaggy-coated 
remounts from overscas—the sturdy, thick- 
necked cob from Russia. the wiry mustang 
of the North American plains, and the big 
raw-boned Australian waler. The horses 
were just as new at the game ag their riders, 
and sometimes, when the order to wheel into 
position at the gallop was given, or the 
charge sounded, there would be merry scenes. 
Helter-skelter across the veldt we would 
dash, and several of the excited animals 
would break away and career madly 
off by themselves, despite all the tugging 
at the reins and the exhortations of their 
riders. As time went on, however, both 
horses and men learned the lesson, until our 
troop was able to carry out the various 
manceuvres excellently —by no means as 
smartly as a crack cavalry corps, of course, 
but well enough for all practical purposes ; 
and war is not a military tournament, after 
all. 

The more efficient we became, the more 
eager were we to come to grips with the 


Boers, and in due course the opportunity 
arose. 

One night as Jack and I were preparing to 
turn into our blankets, neither of us being 
on guard duty, we were called out by 
the sergeant-major, who was visiting each 
tent in turn, and instructed to be ready for 
parade just before daybreak, in order to 
march out of camp at the first glimmering of 
light. These commands excited our keenest 
interest, and, before going to bed, we both 
ran over to the stables to make quite sure 
that our saddles were in perfect order. 

We lay for a long while that night discuss- 
ing probabilities, and it seemed as if I had 
only just dropped off to sleep when a hoarse 
Whisper roused me into wakefulness, and I 
found it was time to be moving. In a few 
minutes Jack and I were fully dressed, and 
lined up in front of our tents with the rest of 
our troop. Then we marched quietly across 
to the stables to get our horses, and soon 
after, reinforced by threeor four other troops, 
we rode in the semi-darkness out of thecamp 
in a long winding column four abreast. 

No doubt the hearts of most of us beat high 
that morning. We were going to smell 
powder at last in real earnest. As it began 
to grow light our pace increased, and we 
swung along ataneasy canter. Our destina- 
tion was a long ridge of hills easily visible 
from the camp, and long before the sun rose 
we drew rein at the foot of the range. "The 
horses were left here, the trooper riding at 
number three in each rank remaining behind 
to look after the four horses. 

Number Three held oftentimes an uncom- 
fortable office, for not only did he miss the 
chance of getting into the firing line. but he 
was often subjected to a heavy fire from the 
enemy, the horses always forming a favourite 
target. It happened, however, that neither 
Jack nor І was in the position of number three 
on this particular morning, and we two made 
our way on foot with the others to the top 
of the hill, where, in a long scattered line we 
lay down and awaited events. 

Cautiously peeping over the head of the 
ridge, I found that across a wide valley there 
was another range of mountains. The 
Boers were in position on this other line of 
hills, and presently they opened fire upon us. 
The peculiar “ klip-klop " of the Mauser 
rifles used by the enemy sounded strangely 
to us after the sharp crack of our guns, and 
the whistle of their bullets above our heads 
sent the blood spinning through our veins 
with excitement. 

In a little while we were ordered to return 
the fire, sighting at a distance of 1,500 yards. 
It seemed rather a curious idea at first, 
blazing away at a range of hills without any 
visible living target, but we got used to tliis 
kind of thing afterwards. 

About midway across the valley dividing 
us from the Boers stood a single kopje, 
looking for all the world like an enlarged 
ant-hill, with a fringe of palm trees around 
its summit. 

After Jack and I had been conscientiously 
firing away at the crest of the opposite moun- 
tains for about half an hour, we received an 
order along with about a score of others to get 
our horses and make a dash to occupy this 
kopje. Fullof excitement, we rushed back to 
the horses, mounted. cautiously made our way 
back under the shelter of our ridge. and then 
at à sharp word from our оћсег in charge 
dashed over the hill-top and swung down 
towards our goal. So sudden was our ap- 
pearance and so rapid our progress that we 
took the Boers by surprise, and all of us 
gained the shelter of the friendly kopje 
without mishap. "The next little party that 
essayed the task was not so successful, and 
lost two wounded in getting across. 

I knew nothing of this, of course, until 
afterwards, for my attention was occupied 
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in resuming the firing of volleys upon the 
line of hills in the foreground. The voung 
officer in charge of our party very wisely 
advised us to eat some food between whiles. 
In the excitement of the moment I should 
probably have forgotten all about breaking 
my fast, and should have wondered later on 
why my head was aching. As it was, however, 
І munehed my hard biscuit and sipped the 
cold tea in my water-bottle between shots, 
and felt all the better for it. 

We liy on our kopje keeping up a steady 
fire for some hours, when all at once word 
ran from mouth to mouth that ammunition 
was getting short. Our lieutenant came 
walxing along the line as coolly as if he had 
been out for an afternoon stroll There 
іх no doubt that the unnecessary bravado 
of our British officers loses for us many valu- 
able lives in our campaigns, but I suppose it 
is a British trait, and will always remain so 
às long as England is England. 

" Boys!" he cried, we want more 
cartridges. Tnere is an ammunition waggon 
in a Чопра just behind us across the valley. 
I want volunteers.” | 

Instantly the whole line sprang to its feet. 
Another British characteristic. The call for 
volunteers is never made in vain. It may 
be that the traditions of our forefathers, 
and our pride of race, cause men to step 
forward because they are ashamed to stand 
back. May those traditions never die out 
and that pride never weaken. 

" Down, you midmen! Down!“ shouted 
the officer. We sink to the ground again. 

Do you think I want the whole crowd of 
you wiped out ? he continued. He ran his 
eve over those in his immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

" Now, you two," indicating Jack and 
mvs^lf, “ make а run tor that rock behind, 
and wait for me." 

Without ado, Jack and I jumped to our 
feet, and made for the big boulder the lieu- 
tenant hed pointed out. As we gained its 
shelter, our ofticer slipped in behind us. In 
г few words he told us just where the waggon 
was situated, and added а few simple in- 
structions. A box of ammunition would 
weigh almost a hundredweight, and would 
therefore be zs much as two of us could 
carry with any certainty. We left our rifles 
behind, therefore. and set off. 

Tne detile in which the waggon had found 
shelter was about 250 yards from the foot 
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THE CRUISE OF THE “MANZANITA.” | 


T is with diffidence that I venture to set 
down my impressions of an adven- 
turous vovage in the Pacific. Being but a 
plain sailor-man, and one more used to а 
handy-billy than that most unwicldy thing. 
a pen, I have until now refrained from what 
I have heard so aptly described as ink 
slinzing." But now, as all those of whom I 
am writing are dead and gone, it has struck 
me that a plain narration of a somewhat 
unusual adventure will do no harm, and 
perhaps interest а few among those for whom 
Fate has ordained a more or less humdrum 
existence. 
You must know, therefore, that at the 
time I am writing of I was the deck-hand on 
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of our kopje. For the first 100 yards of our 
journey we were protected by the kopje, 
but after that we knew we should have to run 
the gauntlet. We started off at а run, but 
when we judged we were nearing the danger 
zone, and thus ran the risk of being seen, 
we dropped to our hands and knees, and 
in this manner proceeded to crawl the re- 
maining distance. Slow work it was, but 
we reached our destination apparently un- 
noticed. Seizing one of the boxes of ammu- 
nition by the rope loops at either end, and 
swinging it between us to get the right 
balince, Jack and 1 started on the return 
journey. 

It was quite impossible to crawl back as we 
had come, dragging our heavy burden after 
us—such a course would have taken until 
nightfall—so we decided to run for it. 
Taking a deep breath, we sprang out from tho 
shelter of the donga and raced for the kopje. 
At school I had won a fair number of prizes 
for sprinting, but sprinting was of no value 
here. Before we had gone fifty yards, the 
Boers sighted us, and the way their bullets 
hummed around us was appalling. Ido not 
know how Jack felt, but I think that, if I had 
been alone, I should have dropped that box 
and made a dash for it. How weescaped hurt 
I do not know, but the fact remains that, 
slipping and. tripping and stumbling over 
the rough ground with our unwicldy cargo, 
we gained the cover of our kopje without a 
scratch. I am afraid we both felt a little 
heroic as we deposited the badly needed 
ammunition at the feet of the lieutenant, 
but we were speedily reminded that this was 
no time for laurel wreaths. 

“That's right!” he cried. “ Fill your 
bandoliers and get back to your places. 
Sharp, now ! ” 

We did as instructed without delay. 
When we took up our position again in the 
firing linc, I could see that something unusual 
was afoot among the Boers, At the foot of 
the hills directly opposite we could catch an 
occasional glimpse of horses and men dodging 
here and there. Of a sudden a perfect hail 
of bullets was directed upon us, and under 
cover of this а score of horsemen swept out 
and galloped towards us. We poured volley 
after volley upon them, but still they came 
on. There was one white-bearded old fellow 
ona white horse who attracted my particular 
attention. Twice I took aim at him and 
missed. The third time, in my cagerness, 
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(With Hlustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


L—ORIENTAL VISITORS TO THE © MANZANITA."' 


the vawl Manzanita, lying at her moorings 
off Saucelito, in San Francisco Bay. She 
was a pleasure-eraft, pure and simple, and 
one whose white sides and polished brass 
seemed a curiously unexpected setting for 
the tragic events [am about to relate. Her 
owner was a Californian, and I had always 
found him a good master; how it was that 
he should have stooped to evil practices will 
alwavs be a mysterv to me who can onlv 
remember him as а generous and kind-hearted 
cmplover. 

As for the Manzanita, she was one of the 
dandiest little craft that I have had the luck 
to sail in. It was quite in keeping with her 
owner's strong and yet generous character 
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I raised myself high on my elbows, leaning 
for greater steadiness upon а great white 
lump of solid rock. How that old white 
beard bobbed up and down! It seemed as 
if I could not draw а bead on him. Ав I 
pressed the trigger, I received a smash on the 
cheek from what felt like a sledge-hammer. 
My rifle fell from my grasp, and I was knocked 
over on to my back. 

* Poor old Macduff has got it," I heard a 
voice say (Macduff was my nickname). and I 
realised that I had been hit by a bullet. 

I crawled back out of the way, feeling very 
sick and shaky. I had to stop and lie down 
every few vards, but at last I crept in behind 
the big boulder I had visited before. I am 
afraid 1 took but little interest in what 
occurred on our kopje after that. There 
was quite a stiff fight, I believe, for the posi- 
tion, but finally our Chief sent down strong 
reinforcements to our aid, and put the 
enemy to rout. 

The ammunition waggon from the donga 
took me back to camp, and I was taken to a 
comfortable brick-built hospital, and put into 
a bed between sweet-smelling sheets—quite 
a change after my dirty blankets, They soon 
put me right. No bones were broken. The 
bullet entered my right check and passed 
out at the side of my neck. Ina few weeks 
1 was feeling quite strong again, and was 
promoted to the ranks of the convalescents. 

One day, our Inspector-General, who had 
been on a tour of inspection to the different 
Constabulary posts scattered through the 
country, returned to Wonderfontein, and 
in due course visited the hospital He went 
the round of the wards, speaking а word 
to nearly every man. When he reached the 
spot where I sat, he surprised me by pulling 
forward a chair and seating himself by my 
side, 

One of my boys from England ? " he 
inquired. 

" Yes, sir.” 

Jet me see—are you not the one who 
carried that box of ammunition ? ” 

I gasped with astonishment. 

“ One of them. sir," I answered, 

“Ah! You will do; you will do.” He 
smiled, rising and walking on. 

May I be exeused when I say I sank back 
in my seat with a feeling of deep satisfaction. 
I felt I Had earned my right to the title of 
А Trooper of Constabulary. 

[THE Ехр.] 
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that she should be made up of the best of 
everythi ig, ar. ? ne expense or skilf had been 
considered too much for Mr. Prendergast’s 
favourite hobby. As the уам]. was the 
centre of the events that follow, I cannot, I 
think, do better than describe her. 

As she was intended to cruise in all seasons, 
she was designed to have sufficient power to 
face heavy weather if need Be. For this she 
had a good displacement, with solid con- 
struction, high freeboard, and enough ballast 
(mostly inside) to ensure stability. Her long, 
straight keel made her à steady boat in 
steering, while her full bilge allowed her to 
carry her sail well at a small angle. In order 
that she might be snug and comfortable. her 
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A Fo'c'sle Yarn. 
(Drawn for the“ Boy's Own Paper" by J. MACFARLANE.) 
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sail area was limited ; for most of her ш 
was done with only Mr. Prendergast an 
myself on board. It was perhaps on account 
of my hailing from Falmouth that Mr. 
Prendergast had engaged me; for, being a 
much-travelled man, he had had his yacht 
built after the manner of our Cornish boats, 
and was therefore on the look-out for а man 
who had sailed in them since childhood. 
And now, by your leave, I will get along 
with my story. 

It was early in June when I received а 
telegram from Mr. Prendergast ordering 
me to get the Manzanita ready for what 
was to be her most adventurous voyage. 
I was the only hand, as Mr. Prendergast 
was more like a sailor-man than any yachts- 
man I have ever run across, and two were 
sufficient to handle the yawl in any wind that 
blew. So, knowing well his tastes, he left 
аП the victualling to me, and throughout the 
day I was busy buying provisions on shorc 
and stowing them away afloat. 

Towards noon on the following day all 
was ready, and I sat in the cockpit to await 
the arrival of my owner and the two guests 
he had mentioned in his telegram. The yawl 
lay motionless at her moorings, completely 
sheltered by the wooded hills behind Saucelito, 
with their pretty villas nestling among the 
Californian live oaks and redwoods. The 
immense bay stretched to the south and 
east, cut up into white caps by the blustering 
westerly trade wind ; while dotted about in 
all directions were great iron sailing ships at 
anchor, waiting for the cargoes of grain that 
were to feed half Europe. The white and 
gold ferry boats, with their tall black funnels 
and walking beam engines, crossed and re- 
crossed, churning the water with their paddle- 
wheels and filling the air with volumes of 
black smoke, their melodious whistles sound- 
ing one to the other as they dodged with true 
American recklessness among the multitude 
of shipping at anchor. 


I am writing, of course, of some seven years 


ago, before the earthquake and fire, when 
San Francisco still had about it the glamour 
of the Bonanza days, when the effect of the 
old “ forty-niner " and his quickly acquired, 
and quickly squandered, wealth was still to be 
felt. The town itself lay across the bay to 
southward, clothing the precipitous hills with 
jerry-built wooden houses, while every here 
and there rose the gigantic and hideous 
modern steel skyscraper, an eyesore amid 
the more picturesque squalor of а веа- 
port. 

I knocked out my pipe and ran my eye 
aloft, and assured myself for the twentieth 
time that all was in readiness for sea. Then. 
pulling the dory, which did service as a 
dinghy, alongside, I rowed ashore to await 
the coming of Mr. Prendergast and his two 
guests. 

Now, seven years’ service as deck-hand 
and general handy-man on the Manzanita 
had taught me to expect the unusual, for 
no man was more prone to erratic behaviour 
than my owner. But in spite of all my 
experience of him I was dumfounded to 
find, when at length he arrived, that Mr. 
Prendergast’s guests were two Ohinamen. 
Men of the upper class undoubtedly they 
were, and as different from the ordinary 
Chinese coolic that is to be found throughout 
California as chalk is from cheese. 

But I was nevertheless dumfounded, for 
though I have a profound respect for China- 
men, born of a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with them, I.knew that their ways are 
not our ways, and to be shut up in а small 
yacht for & couple of weeks would, I felt 
sure, be as distasteful to the white man as 
it would be to the yellow. However, what- 
evcr I thought I trust I did not show ; for. 
be he what he might, Mr. Prendergast had 
been а good master to me. 
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The Chinamen in their flowing embroidered 
silk looked queerly out of place in the dory, 
though they were as agile as cats in climbing 
on board. My supposition that they were 
high-class Chinamen I felt sure was correct 
from the manner in which Mr. Prendergast 
treated them as perfect equals; and once 
that one disregarded the essential differences 
of colour, countenance, and clothes, they 
struck one as remarkably fine specimens of 
humanity. The taller, and apparently more 
important of the two, favoured me with a 
calm scrutiny that was as irritating as it was 
unusual. 

To say that I was greatly puzzled at Mr. 
Prendergast’s latest eccentricity would be 
in no way to exaggerate, for my owner, like 
most Westerners, had a hearty contempt 
for coloured races; and though we were 
ostensibly off for a few weeks’ fishing down 
the coast, I was reluctantly driven to the 


A pleasant change after the beat to 


windward.’ 


conclusion that somethi 
going on. What it could be I was, of course, 
at a loss to decide. After inspecting the 
Manzanita, I put Mr. Prendergast and the 
two Chinamen ashore, with orders to have 
everything in readiness to up mud-hook ”’ 
at dawn. 

Towards four in the morning the slight 
jar of a boat coming alongside awoke me. 
Springing up, I quickly scaled the fo'c'sle 
ladder, with thoughts of water thieves in my 
mind. 

"Its al right, Harlands," said Mr. 
Prendergast out of the darkness. ‘‘ Get a 
couple of reefs in the mains’! and jib, for it's 
blowing fresh out in the bay; I'll set the 
side-lights.“ 

The coverings were off, and so it took but 
a minute to set sail, the canvas slatting hard 
as the yawl swung impatiently at her moor- 
ings. A chill wind hummed dismally in the 


mysterious was 
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rigging, and the night was fine and dark. 
Across the bay the arc lights on the water 
front shone like brilliant pin-pricks, eon- 
fusing the eye that searched carefully for 
the dim yellow riding lights of ships at 
anchor. 

As I ran aft to set the mizzen, the dis- 
cordant, guttural utterances of the Chinese 
came °р to me from the cabin, and, glancing 
down, I saw the two Chinamen swathed in 
padded silk, smoking cigarettes. The star- 
board side-light cast а dismal green ray into 
the darkness towards Saucelito, slumberi 
in suburban darkness half & mile away ; an 
the clear, cheering notes of a ship's bell came 
down the wind from a battleship at anchor, 
radiant with many lights. Mr. Prendergast 


took the wheel, and going forward I cast 

adrift the cable from the bits, and at the word 

$ ш let the small conical buoy over- 
oard. 


“ All clear for'ard, sir.“ 


The Manzanita paused a moment, 
making leeway, and then with a rattle 
and bang the boom swung over, and, 
heeling well to leeward, the yawl headed 
for the Golden Gate. I remained in the 
bows as a look-out; Mr. Prendergast at 
the wheel slammed the cabin doors to 
with his foot, as the light dazzled him. 

We opened up Lime Point Light, and 

were soon Erpped. y the tide-race, and shot 
out into the Pacific as day was beginning to 
dawn. We were sailing full 0 by, with 
dry decks, but a goodly amount of pitching. 
On either side of me the port and starboard 
lights caught for a moment the white- caps 
vanishing astern, and I waited with interest, 
with an eye on the far-off Farallone Light, 
to see if our course was to be north or south. 
Presently I heard the sheet running free, and 
the heel of the yacht lessened as the Farallono 
Light swung round, and I knew that we were 
bound south. 

Shake out those reefs and take her a bit, 
Harlands," called Mr. Prendergast, and with 
a keep her as she is" he left me and 
descended into the dazzling light of the 
cabin. 

The far-off growl of the surf along the 
coast came softly across the water, for we 
were sailing quietly now, with the wind aft, 
the boom well out—a pleasant change after 
the beat to windward. Їп the east the stars 
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began to fade, and gradually tho line of the 
coast stood out black against the faint light 
of coming day. Ап occasional creaking 
from the rigging, the gentle gureling splurge 
of the water from the bows as the yawl sank 
easily into the trough of the swell, were the 
only sounds beyond the murmur of conversa- 
tion from the cabin. 


Graduallv the day broke, fresh and clear, 
and a flood of radiant colour suffused the 
eastern. sky. The vacht, all white and 
twinkling, and drenched and dripping from 
the heavy night dews, curtseved gracefully 
southward, the only craft in sight. Astern 
the Farallone Light went out as the sun rose 
above the foot-hills on shore, and the Pacific 

( To be continued.) 
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turned from purple to its usual deep ultra- 
marine. 

Mr. Prendergast threw back the cabin 
doors, slid back the hatch, and, stepping over 
the bulkhead across the companion-way, 
stood in the cockpit. He extinguished the 
side-lights, and a whiff of parattin sullied the 
morning air. 


WHY IS THE TIGER STRIPED? 


T is not a mere matter of chance that the 
tiger's coat is marked with its beautiful 
stripes of black and yellow, and that the lion 
is of a uniform sandy hue. The foriner lives 
in the grassy jungles of Asia, where the giant 
blades of grass, as many fect long as they 
are inches in this country, and the light and 
shade of the forest are admirably matched 
by the skin of the animal in question. Hence 
it is able to approach its prey unperceived. 
Lions, the big cats of Africa, on the other 
hand, are for the most part dwellers in the 
wilderness, and roam the outskirts of the 
desert in search of food. Their colour, in 
these surroundings, is equally protective. 

There are countless exam ples of this protec- 
tive coloration among animals ; sometimes, 
as in the cases just cited. the etfect is to 
enable them the more easily to obtain their 
food. But it also acts in another way, by 
affording concealment to weak and timid 
creatures from their carnivorous enemies. 

We can find plenty of instances at home. 
Examine the leaves of a lime tree, and vou 
will probably find some little grcen grubs, so 
closely resembling in colour the leaves upon 
which they feed that it requires a careful 
search to discover them. They are cater- 
pillars of the lime hawk moth, and the close 
resemblance they bear to their natural sur- 
roundings protects them to a great extent 
from the ever-watchful eye of the hungry 
bird. 

There is found on the Continent of Europe, 
from Germany to the south of France, a little 
frog whose back is a bright leaf-green ; it is 
called the European trce-frog. Here the 
protection is twofold. The frog lies nestled 
up against a leaf, motionless as a statue. 
Presently an insect comes along and, all un- 
suspecting, settles on the same leaf. Click! 
Out shoots the sticky tongue, and the luckless 
insect falls a victim to its own unwariness. 
Later on, a raven passes by, with a nest full 
of youngsters at home clamouring for their 
breakfast. A locust, or some conspicuously 
coloured caterpillar close by is snapped up 


HAVE spent many enjoyable holidays 

since I left school. I have stopped 
with friends in the country and by the sea ; 
1 have boated on the Thames: I have 
yachted on the Broads, and I have been on 
walking tours. Of them all I have enjoyed 
most the walking tours, although the camp- 
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at once, but the little frog is left unmolested ; 
the colour of his coat has saved him. 

Then there are the butterilies and moths. 
You must have noticed sometimes, if уоп 
live in the country, how entirely some butter- 
flies seem to disappear as soon as they alight 
upon the ground or the bark of a tree, or it 
may be upon an old wall. 

You are walking in the country. perhaps, 
and are attracted bv a spot of brilliant colour 
flitting by. * What a lovely creature!” 
you exclaim ; and if you are an entomologist 
you probably run after it with murder in 
your heart and a cvanide bottle in your 
pocket. But the butterfly has disappeared ! 
"Surely," say you, it settled upon this 
tree.“ And you proceed to examine the 
bark, looking probably for something red, 
or purple. or orange. But none of these 
colours do you sce ; only a sombre blackish- 
brown. 

Presently you turn away in disgust, and 
as soon as you have gone the buttertly opens 
its gaudy wings and flies away. It had been 
there all the time, right under your еуез; 
but secing that you were after it, and doubt- 
less mistaking vou for an enormous species 
of insect-eating bird, it had dropped upon 
the bark of the nearest tree, folded up its 
beautiful wings, and all that you saw were 
the dull and dusty looking undersides of the 
wings, which you were unable to distinguish 
from the surface upon which the insect was 
resting. 

There are many beautiful butterflies in 
Africa and Asia. Some of these have a black 
border all round the margin of the wings. 
This border is not a mere haphazard orna- 
mentation, for persevering naturalists have 
discovered that it is closely connected with 
the welfare of the insect; in fact, it is a 
matter of life or death to countless numbers 
whether or not they are so marked. In- 
sectivorous birds and lizards have learned 
by long experience that butterflies with a 
black border are not delicacies. Con- 
sequently, when they see one they leave it 
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WALKING TOURS. 
By F. WESTON. 


ing party on the Broads comes a very good 
second. I have no use for a cycling tour, 
as roads and the beaten tracks are to me 
abominations to be avoided whenever pos- 
sible. The cyclist cannot seek the pathless 
solitudes ; he is limited and circumscribed. 
He has no eyes to see, or, if he has, to use 


severely alone. In this case the colour, or 
marking, serves as a warning to foes, not as 
a means of concealment. 

But to return to the resemblance of 
animals to their surroundings. Have you 
ever visited a menagerie or zoological 
gardens ? If so. vou have doubtless seen a 
polar bear. and probably an Arctic fox or 
two. These animals are white, and live in 
conntries where the ground is covered with 
snow from January to December. But in 
other less northerly regions the face of 
nature changes with the seasons, and certain 
of the animal inhabitants change their coats 
scason by scason, and so have the advantage 
of concealment the whole year round. 

Take Norway, for instance. In the winter 
the landscape is painted in а single hue— 
a dazzling and monotonous white. Every- 
thing is covered with a mantle of snow, and 
foxes, mountain hares, ermines, stoats, and 
weasels are all attired in spotless robes of 
white. But the summer comes. The snow 
has melted, and the mountain-side is clothed 


with moss and lichens, in varying tones of 


greys and browns. And, behold! a streak 
of grey appears upon the fox's back. No. he 
is not growing old; he is merely changing 
into his summer suit of clothes. By the 
time the trees are in bud all the animals just 
mentioned will have thrown off their winter 
garb, and will once more chase their prey 
and hide from foes, safe in the knowledge 
that they can only be seen at very close 
quarters. 

Finally, let us glance at the squinado crab, 
found in British waters, near Plymouth. 
This animal actually disguises itself by 
attaching pieces of living seaweed to the 
hooked hairs with which its body is clothed, 
thus rendering itself invisible to the smaller 
fry upon which it feeds. Should these 
appendages be forcibly removed, the crab will 
find fresh pieces, and, holding them with its 
clawed limbs, skilfully manipulate them till 
it looks like a piece of seawced-covered 
rock. 


them he must first leave his bicycle behind. 
As for the motorist, he must gang" to 
perdition his own way. Legs are the only 
things that have a taste of freedom." Ко 
says Meredith, and he speaks truly. 

The pedestrian is untrammelled. He seta 
forth in the morning as free as a bird. 
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North, south, cast. or west, the world lies 
before him. His luggage is on his back, 
and he can carry his food with him or buy 
it on the journey ; and for the night he need 
only know that there is à decent habitation 
at the day's end. Опе is very seldom 
refused a “ shake down," and then a little 
persuasion generally puts matters right. 
I have slept in hotels, inns, shepherds’ 
huts, and keepers’ cottages. an have had 
many interesting chats with queint people. 
The dauchters of the house will sometimes 
entertain the guests, and on at least three 
occasions in different parts of the country 
mv companion and I have joined lustily in 
ditties from the Scottish Students’ Songbook. 
We promised on each occasion to send 
picture posteards, but we made that promise 
to so many that it is doubtful whether we 
kept it in every casc. 

Sometimes in the cottages it is most 
difficult to open the windows. The people, 
I suppose, live so much in the open air that 
when indoors they want, like Jeremy Stickles 
in Lorna оозе,” to feel the difference. 

On a walking tour onc gets on intimate 
terms with Nature. One can seek her 
solitudes, and if approached aright she shows 
some of her secrets that are hidden from the 
ordinary tourist. One often surprises the 
shy, wild creatures in their daily life—I have 
seen the blackcock dance their love dance, 
& stoat chase its own tail and roll in the 
dust in sheer exuberance of joy; and 
numberless other incidents of Nature's 
vie intime. One may be on a mountain 
top. as I was on Scafell Pike, and see through 
a rift in the mist beneath a huge shoulder of 
mountain, with a glimpse of valley bathed 
in sunshine far away below. One may see 
Gleneoe with the storm clouds rolling down 
її. or be on a glacier with a thunderstorm 
bellowing above amongst the heights. 

During your tour you can note your 
favourite spots, to be returned to at some 
later date for a more lengthy visit. I have 
many such stored in my mind, and have 
already revisited several. 

Englishmen do not seem to go in for 
walking tours. In Switzerland I met many 
Germans and Frenchmen, ay, and women 
too ! carrying their bulky knapsacks—much 
bulkier than mine—but I met not one single 
Englishman ; and I have scldom run against 
them in their own country. Is it laziness, 
or simply because the pleasures of a walking 
tour are unknown, for it can hardly be want 
of enterprise ? 

Now, a walking tour is not covering so 
many miles а day. If you wish properly to 
enjoy yourself you must not measure your 
days by the number of miles covered. You 
must do more than walk. The first question 
people ask is always " How far did you 
walk ? " not What did you sce ? " But it 
is the answer to the second question that 
matters; the other can be ignored. Re- 
cognise .your limit and keep to it; and 
alwavs arrange matters so that you have 
plenty in hand at the end of the day. If 
vou reach a расе you like and feel in need 
of a rest. stop there for a day or two, and 
ramole about without your knapsack ; and 
if you come to unintcresting country, cut 
off a corner by railway. At Hartland we 
met two men who laughed at our modest 
twenty miles. They had walked thirty-five; 
but when we were setting forth next morning 
fresh and gay, we heard them arranging 
through their bedroom door for a butcher 
хо drive them on the next stage. 

Map out your route well beforchand. 
Study a good guide book (for Great Britain 
Baddeley’s ‘‘ Thorough Guides" are the 
best) in conjunction with а one-inch Ord- 
nance map. and then leave the book behind, 
but take the map with notes written on the 
back. 


The following is a brief outline of my own 
tramps in Great Britain. From Penzance 
to Land’s End, and then back to the Lizard. 
The country round the Lizard, however, is 
too civilised, being full of hotels and bunga- 
lows. 1 covered part of the same ground 
in а tramp from Penzance round the coast 
to Minehead. The cliffs near Land's End 
and around Tintagel are the finest in 
England. They are wild and grand, in spite 
of large hotels which intrude their objection- 
able presence. The seagull and shag make 
their home here, filling the air with their 
weird cries, and you may sometimes see the 
seal glide from its rock into the water, 
bobbing up its head again to gaze at you 
with wondering eyes. 

It was in Cornwall that we saw a fight 
between a hawk and a raven—a drawn 
battle in favour of the raven. In North 
Wales I saw a fight between two rams with 
large curly horns, and I realiso now why 
battering-rams are so called. In the Lake 
District I saw a battle between а pig and a 
sheep. the latter being most ignominiously 
defeated ; and on Dartmoor I saw a humorous 
tussle between two rabbits—jumping, kiek- 
ing, and making the fur fly in great style. 
The most Homeric struggle I ever saw, how- 
ever, was between an ant and a grub in 
Switzerland. The grub objected most ener- 
getically to being carried off, and being a 
good lusty specimen he gave the ant а hot 
time. After a struggle lasting more than a 
quarter of an hour, they tumbled together 
over a precipice—at least eight inches high— 
and the ant lost his hold, the grub burrowing 
into the ground before his foe could find him 
again. 

The Cornish tramp was extended along 
the Devonshire coast, the finest portions 
being that between Ilfracombe and Lynton, 
and the parts around Clovelly. Exmoor 
can be reached from Lynton. (Don't forget 
to re-read `“ Westward Ho!" and Lorna 
"Роопе.”) 

In Wales we started from Conway and 
worked in and out over the mountains to 
Barmouth. Wales. however, is getting 
spoilt by the dividend-seeker. When we 
were there a railway ran to the top of 
Snowdon, and another was being built 
through the Aberglaslyn and Llanberis 
Passes—on the overhead electric system, 
too! Some people have no souls. 

In the Lake District we started and 
returned from Windermere, making a circle 
through all the best country. This is an 
ideal district for a walking tour. It is 80 
compact that it is easy to see everything 
without having to cover such great distances 
as in Scotland, the scenery is grand, the 
people and the food are excellent. (Have 
ham and eggs for breakfast—thick, sweet, 
juicy ham!) You сап get a fortnight’s 
excursion ticket from London for about 
325... if I remember aright. 

It was at Grasmere we met an old man 
who had known Wordsworth and Hartley 
Coleridge. After listening for some time 
to his tales we asked the way. He began, 
* Тус sce yon path going oop fell.” 

In Derbyshire we made a circuit from 
Matlock, rambling along the glorious rivers 
and over the Peak District. We slept one 
night at the Snake Inn, which, in common 
with many others, calls itself the highest in 
England. We woke with the call of the 
lordly grouse ringing in our cars. The 
scenery here is much like Devonshire. The 
streams are rather bigger, but Dartmoor 
is finer and wilder. It is best to explore 
Dartmoor by stopping at villages on its 
border and making excursions from them. 
In some parts the walks are limited by the 
shooting on the artillery and rifle ranges. 

Scotland is a grand field for touring. We 
started from Glasgow, over Ben Lomond, 
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along the Loch, then Loch Katrine, the 
Trossachs, and so through Glencoe to Fort 
William, whence we climbed Ben Nevis. 
From there we took rail and stcamer to 
Lochalsh, and walked right across to Inver- 
ness through country little touched by the 
tourist. We then took train to Aviemoor, 
and rambled among the Grampians, finishing 
with three days in Edinburgh. 

Don't go to Scotland in the shooting 
season, as the keepers will not then be able 
to put you up. You will notice that very 
few Highlanders now wear kilts, but baggy 
knickers, and that there is a large proportion 
of Lowland cattle among the Scots. Аз 
one old keeper put it, the latter " take 
so long to come to maturity that we 
can't attend it." In fact, I have seen 
more Highland cattle on Dartmoor than 
in Scotland. | 

You will also notice that in mountainous 
country sparrows disappear, chaflinches 
taking their place. 

Some of the spots I have mentioned are 
new to you? Go seek them then, and 
remember them for ever after. Do not 
choose for a walking tour a populous and 
civilised district, but get away to the wild 
cliffs, moorlands, and mountains. 

The cost of these tours with two men 
Sharing the same room worked out as 
follows : 

d. 
Cornwall and Devon . 0 a day each. 
Lake Dis.rict 6 

Derbyshire 
North Wales 
Scotland . . . .10 0 ээ » 
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The last would have been much cheaper, 
but we got let in rather badly at one 
or two hotels. Avoid large hotels if you 
can. These figures do not include the 
cost of the initia] and return journeys, 
but all small rail and steamer journeys, 
purchase of post-cards, keepsakes, and 
small presents. 

Now, as regards kit. I have tried the 
knapsack with cane back, а haversack, and 
a rucksack. Of them all I prefer the last. 
You can get one from any large sports 
outfitter. It must be quite waterproof. 
Wear a stout pair of boots that will last 
through the tour without needing repair, 
and have them nailed by a man who knows 
his job, or when they have been well wet 
a few times the nails will make bumps in 
uncomfortable places. 

Wear flannel collars, and carry a few spare 
ones. Also take the lightest night apparel 
you have, a light pair of slippers, the smallest 
brush and comb you can buy, a toothbrush, 
and, perhaps. a razor. a spare pair of stock. 
ings. and some handkerchiefs. Change of 
underclothing vou can have sent to con- 
venient post-oftices—to be kept till called 
for—returning the soiled things by post, 
and your stockings or socks you can have 
washed en roule. In Switzerland a large 
bag or portmanteau can be sent by post 
from place to place. 

You must be prepared for rainy weather. 
I always carry two or three small volumes 
of the dainty little editions now available, 
or a. miniature chess set, etc. A thin 
mackintosh cape. and long light cvcling 
leggings can be rolled up and carried in the 
straps on the bottom of the rucksack. (In 
the cane-backed knapsack these straps are 
usuallv on top.) 

A damp-detector—cost about 48. 3d.—is 
most u:ctul. (You will be able to get one 
at any large stores or sports outfitters.) It 
is often necessary to discard sheets and sleep 
in the blankets if one wishes to avoid colds 
or rheumatism. 

Take some needles and thread, some 
string, & few cascara capsules, a bottle of 
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chlorodyne, a small one-ounce bottle of 
Condy's fluid, а fourpenny bandage with 
some small safety pins, and some boracic 
ointment. You need never then be delayed 
by bad feet. I have had blisters and 
chafing, but have never been stopped by 
them. Sit down at once, take off your 
boots. and, after bathing the place with 
water and Condy's fluid, put on ointment 
and a portion of the bandage, and you will 
go on your way rejoicing. If you suffer 
habitually from tender feet a very good 
remedy is to dust the inside of your socks 
or stockings every day with boracic-acid 
powder, and to dab the feet night and 
morning with formalin as supplied for photo- 
graphic purposes. It will smart at first, 
but it hardens the skin wonderfully. 

Condy’s fluid, besides being useful for 
wounds, is also useful in another way, 
especially on the Continent, where sanitary 
arrangements often feave much to be.desired. 
When you are doubtful about your drinking- 
water, put some in a glass with a few drops 
of Condy’s fluid. If after half an hour it is 
still pink, you may drink it safely. If it has 
turned brown, see that it is boiled before 
you drink it. I used to drink from streams, 
but have found so many dead ponies, deer, 
and cattle in running water that I now 
prefor to carry an aluminium drinking- 
bottle. In Switzerland the streams are 
undrinkable, as they are full of clay ground 
down by the glaciers. 

Hot milk is a tine ** buck-me-up” when 
you can get it. In Scotland I had six glasses 
during one day, and my companion had ten. 
He laughed at the idea at first. but when he 
started in he soon left me far behind. 
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Have your boots dubbin'd or greased 
every day, not cleaned with blacking. On 
the Continent you must carry & piece of 
soap, but in our own country this is not 
necessary, a8 it is nearly always provided. 
I used to carry а small towel, for bathing, 
but now I am content with the sun and a 
handkerchief. 

A pocket microscope and binoculars will 
often be useful and а compass is а necessit y. 
If you take а camera it must be light, and 
of the roll film type. Plates are too heavy, 
and you will find it impossible to change 
them. 

Two is the ideal number for & walking 
tour. I have been alone in Switzerland and 
enjoyed it, but & congenial companion (he 
must be congenial) adds to the pleasure. 
Three is too many. It introduces another 
set of opinions, and makes it much more 
difficult to get put up. If your companion 
is bigger than yourself, have an arrangement 
that if he snores you shall be at liberty to 
wake him. If you are the bigger, no 
arrangement is necessary. If he kicks about 
and pulls off the bedclothes, let each take 
one blanket and roll it round himself. You 
wil then sleep very comfortably, and will 
avoid & quarrel. One always feels very 
quarrelsome if awoke at night. 

As I have already said, a walking tour 
should not be a cecord-breaking tramp, but 
an expedition to see and discover. То 
enable neself to do this to the best effect, 
one should read up as much as possible 
books dealing with the district—novels, 
descriptive books, and any history connected 
with the places to be visited. Read Steven- 
son's essay on walking tours in Virginibus 
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Puerisque." (You know his novels by 
heart, of course? When tramping in 
Scotland, you come to wild and desolate 
Rannoch Moor, remember that it was across 
here that David Balfour and Alan Breck 
fled away.) 

An interest in botany, wild life, and 
natural history adds to the enjoyment of 
any holiday. Read Long's ' School of the 
Woods" and the books by the Kearton 
Brothers—" Wild Life at Home.“ With 
Nature and a Camera," etc. If you are 
a photographer read Antony Guest's Art 
and the Camera; it will give you а new 
idea of photography. If you expect to 
come across buildings and pictures, read 
some interesting books on architecture and 
painting—not ponderous pedagogic tomes, 
but something light, such as Russell Sturgis' 
“ How to Judge Architecture," and Witt's 
" How to Look at Pictures " ; and in any 
case read Baldwin Brown's “ The Fine 
Arts." Another book you must not fail to 
read is Lord Avebury’s “‘ Scenery of Eng. 
land." The geology that goes out with 
hammer and box may be interesting, but it 
is after all only playing with dry bones. 
It is the geology which teaches one to dis- 
cover the glaciated rock and ancient moraine, 
and to read the history of mountain and 
valley that makes the country live. 

Don't be frightened of these books, and 
think I am advocating another © swat " for 
an examination. І, as much as you, object 
to Dr. Dryasdust, but anything that 
broadens one's interests, even in а walking 
tour, lengthens life; for, as I have seen it 
aptly said, Length of life is measured not by 
number of days, but by intensity of ving.” 
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How AN OJIBWA INDIAN CHIEF LEARNT TO WRITE. 


N the northerly portion of the Province 
of Ontario, in Canada, is а large fresh- 
water lake, some thirty by twenty miles, 
taxing no account of communicating bays. 
In it are a number of very pretty islands, 
and the water is of an emerald colour, which 
makes the views among them very striking, 
seen under the beautifully clear Canadian 
Sky. It is cailed Lake Simcoe, after one of 
the Governors sent out from England, and 
though, when I tirst knew it, it was surrounded 
by forest, it is now encompassed by splendid 
farms, with thoroughbred cattle and horses, 
and all sorts of modern machinery. Largo 
numbers of summer visitors from Toronto, 
which is only about fifty miles away, now 
have fine residences on the lake, while their 
motor-launches and sailing-vachts make it 
& very gay scene during three months or so 
every year. 

In this lake the Government has set apart 
several islands for the Indians, the original 
owners апа inhabitants of the country. 
They do а certain amount of farming, under 
their instructors, and serve as guides and 
cooks to hunting-parties in northern Ontario. 
The women make baskets, and bark boxes 
ornamented with dyed porcupine-quills, and 
in one way or another they carn a fair liveli- 
hood. The most important of these re- 
served islands is Georgina Island, and on it 
resides the Chief, the subject of this tale. 
He is & very fine-looking big man, now 
much advanced in years, and his name is 
Keche Chemaun— Big Canoe." Georgina 
Island contains about 4,500 acres, but I 
believe some of the Chief’s band live, or 
camp, on Snake Island, where many of 
them formerly lived, at times ; though a visit 


there last summer scemed to show the 
island as now uninhabited. 

It was while on a visit to Snake Island, 
Chief Big Canoe formed the idea of learning 
to write. He attended a little entertainment 
which was given at an Indian school, and 
noticed a young man take a shingle (a 
shingle is a wooden slate," as Paddy says, 
formerly used for roofing) and mark some- 
thing on it with chalk, and pass it over to a 
girl. Watching her carefully, he saw that 
she looked at the shingle, smiled, and nodded 
her head. The Chief thought to himself, 
“I should like to be able to talk to a girl 
like that man did." When he went home, 
he told his grandfather, with whom he hunted 
and fished, that he wanted to go to school. 
The grandfather took a book, and said to 
him, 

“You eat that — pretty dry eating. 
Your business is hunting." 

However, Big Canoe went to school, and 
did not like it. He was put m a class with 
small boys, to learn his letters, and as he 
was a grown man he was ashamed, and did 
not go any more. However, he still wanted 
to be able to talk to girl ” as he had seen 
the young man do at the entertainment, 
so he went to the young fellow himself, and 
got him to teach him. In a short time he 
learnt his letters and how to write. He says, 
“ J made good use of writing. I write tothe 
Chief's daughter at Rama " (that is another 
Indian reserve, on Lake Couchiching, near 
Orillia), “апа I get her." They were 
married by Rev. Geo. McDougall. 

Big Canoe went to Georgina Island in 1855 
or 1856. He learnt to do а certain amount 
of surveying, and has run many “lines” 


between lots on the island. Не has а nice 
house, and is generallv respected, not only 
by his own tribe, but by the whites as well. 
He used to subscribe to the U.C. Bible 
Society, and probably does so yet, though 
now very advanced in yoars. 

Some time since, the children—a girl 
about fifteen or sixteen and a boy of twelve 
—of a Toronto friend of the writer, who spend 
their summers at Jackson's Point, a pleasure 
resort about five miles from Georgina Island, 
moved by a long-cherished curiosity, resolved 
one fine morning to take “ French leave 
and row over to the Reserve. They duly 
accomplished the long row, and went to 
Chief Big Canoe's house. They were gentlv 
reproved for making such a journey alone, 
given tea, boiled eggs, and cookies” (a 
kind of sweet biscuit), and some member 
of the Chief's family played & parlour organ 
for their amusement. Then they were 
advised to “ get back home as soon as сап; 
storm coming." This they accordingly did, 
reaching the Point safely (to be well scolded 
by their mother, who had guessed whither 
they had gone), and to nurse a series of 
large blisters on their hands, which some- 
what detracted from the pride and pleasure 
they felt at having actually visited an 
Ojibwa Chief at his hoine. 
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Boy Scour Jorrines. 


II.—KNOTTING. 


NE of the first subjects a Scout has to One of the best methods of tying boot- also a round knot, and it would hurt the 
learn is how to tie knots and таке laces is by using the Reef knot—it is simple — patient, should he happen to lie on it. 
splices. The most important of these are The Bowline is another knot which every- 
one should understand. It makes an ex- 
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No. 5,—A ROUND TURN AND Two HALF HITCHES. 


No. 1B.—GRANNY KNOT. 


described below. Many people tie their 
bootlaces with Granny knots, and then 


wonder that they have difficulty in getting 
No. 64.—SHEET BEND. 


ТҮР No. 8.—RoLLIxa HITCH. 


cellent loop that does not slip, and is there- 

fore useful in rescue work, when a rope has 
to be attached to a person. 

No. 6B. — DOUBLE SHEET BEND. The Sheep Shank is used for shortening 

a rope that is too long. In order to form 

and will not jam. This is used in First Aid this, gather up the amount desired, as in 

on account of this, and because it is a flat fig. 3, and then take a half hitch round each 


No. 2.—A BoWLINE, 


them undone, because the laces have 
jammed. Now, if they would only study the 
art of knotting, they would be saved all 
future trouble, as they would then under- 


No. 7.—A WALL Knor. 
To prevent a rope from fraying at the end. 


loop end, as shown in fig. 4. To make this 
doubly secure a stick could be pushed 


No. 4.—SHEEP SHANK. No. 9.—A CLOVE HITCH. 


stand how to tie the best kind of knot for knot. The Granny knot is never used, for through the loop and over the standing part 
their purpose. not only does it frequently jam, but it is of the rope as in fig. 44. The standing part 
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of а rope is the portion that is fastened to 
anything ; the bight is the centre. 

To make а rope fast to а ring or post, а 
round turn and two half hitches is usually 
used, and the end of the rope is secured by 
stopping the end back (binding it to the 
standing part). 

A Sheet Bend is used for fastening two 
ropes together : the end of one rope is held 
in the form of в loop. and the other rope's 
end is passed under the loop, апа brought 
up through it, and a half hitch is taken 
round the end and standing part of the loop. 
This bend can be made firmer by forming a 
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double sheet bend. Having made the half 
hitch, the end is again carried round and 
over the loop, but under its standing part. 
In order to prevent а rope from fraving 
at the end many knots have been devised, 
the one most in use being the Wall knot. 
The accompanying diagrams will give an 
idea of how this i» made. Having tucked 
each strand under the one next to it, as in 
tig. 3 of diagram 7, pull all parts taut and 
" whip" the ends of the strands together, 
as in fig. 4. To Crown a rope, the strands are 
successively led over each other instead of 
under, as in the former knot. If it is desired 
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to fasten a rope on which there is a con- 
siderable strain, the Rolling Hitch is best. 

Take a hitch round the post, keeping a 
strain on the rope, then, taking the end 
round the post and under the standing part 
of the rope, take another hitch round the 
post. 

The Clove Hitch is also a very useful hitch 
for tixing a rope to a spar or ring, and is 
made as indicated in the diagram. 

There are many other uscful knots, but 
we must learn those mentioned above before 
attempting others. 

C. P. 
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How THE AUSTRALIAN BLACKFELLOWS HUNT. 


NE afternoon, when I was quite a small 
boy, living away in the heart of the 
Australian bush, a blackfellow, his lubra 
(wife), and their two piccaninnies (children), 
were camped in а mia-mia (a rough shelter 
of boughs) near the creek which ran through 
our farm. They had just arrived, and were 
both tired and hungry. But food was neces- 
sary. So the blackfellow walked down to 
the edge of the creek and had a look around. 
He was doing this when I went down to see 
them. Soon he saw a pair of wild turkeys, 
or bustards, feeding quietly along а wide 
open space, and about 800 yards away. Now, 
wild turkeys are very good eating, but they 
are very shy birds, and difficult to get 
near. 

Tho blackfellow had no gun, but he had 
three boomerangs, four spears, and a club, 
called the nulla nulla. I watched him 
carefully, to see what he would do. He 
took the three boomerangs—pieces of bow- 
shaped wood, about 18 in. long —and the 
nulla nulla. "Then he broke several branches 
off a neighbouring tree, and swam quietly 
across the creek. On the other side, he 
skirted round the edye of the clearing, getting 
as close to the turkeys as he could under 
cover. I soon lost sight of him, and kept 
my eyes on the turkeys. After about a 
quarter of an hour I suddenly noticed, well 
out on the clearing, a bunch of shrubbcry. 
Watching it carefully, I saw that it was 
gradually approaching the birds. It never 
moved except when the birds had their heads 
down feeding. At last it got so close that 
the turkeys noticed it, but, beyond а good 
stare, they paid no further attention to it. 
Nearer and nearer it approached. until it 
was only about twenty yards away. Then, 
with a jump that made me start myself, the 
blackfellow sprang up from behind the 
boughs, and, running in to the birds, threw 
his boomerangs at them. He seemed to hit 
both of them, but one flew away all the 
same. The other one, however, was dis- 
abled, and the blackfcllow soon finished it off 
with his club. 

This was the first time that I had seen а 
blackfellow hunting. But in after-years I 
saw much of it, and on several occasions 
took part in their hunts. It is the fashion to 
speak contemptuouslv of the intellect of the 
Australian blacks ; certainly in some respects 
they are very deficient. I never met one, 
for example, that could count more than five, 
and most of them can only count up to three. 
But, as hunters, thev are extremely skilful. 
very patient, and possessed of a great fund 
of knowledge regarding the habits of tho 
game they pursue. 

I have seen them catch ducks in much the 
same manner as the turkey was caught. 


By FRANK SMITH. 


The hunter, with a bundle of reeds or other 
aquatic vegetation, slips quietly into the 
edge of the lake or lagoon or river, and either 


wades or swims— with tue vevetation on his’ 


head—noiselessly up to the ducks. Then, 
one after another, he quietly but swiftly 
pulls them under water, where he strangles 
them and attaches them to his belt. It 
would be thought that the ducks would 
either call out or flap their wings, and so 
alarm their mates ; but tne blackfellow does 
his work so smartly that {һе duck js under- 
neath the water before it has time to do 
anything. 

The big white cockatoo is caught by the 
stalking process also. А flock of these 
showy birds will settle on an open space. 
The blackfellow gets close to them bv using 
the bough screen as usual. Then, when as 
close as possible, he jumps up and shows 
himself. Instantly the cockatoos rise, and in 
one flock, of perhaps two or three hundred. 
Then the blackfellow hurls boomerang 
after boomerang—sometimes as many as 
six—into the centre of the flock. He is 
certain to bring down one or two birds, 
and sometimes he may disable а dozen or 
niore. 

The kangaroo is stalked in quite a different, 
and rather a peculiar, manner. Finding 
where there is a kangaroo—feeding alone if 
possible—the blackfcllow crawls as close as 
he can to him. His weapons this time are 
twospears. When there is no more cover, ho 
waits until the kangaroo has its head down 
and is :bbling the grass. Then he stands up 
beside: tree, and in full view of the kangaroo, 
but absolutely motionless. The kangaroo 
looks up, but, seeing nothing moving, re- 
sumes feeding. The  blackfellow then 
takes а few slow and very cautious steps 
towards the animal, dragging his two spears 
carefully through the grass with his toes. 
The moment the kangaroo stops feeding 
he becomes immovable, standing, with his 
hands at his side, like a thin black stump. 
This strategy goes on for, perhaps, twenty 
minutes, at the end of which the black- 
fellow is probably within about ten vards 
of his prey. Then, like а lightning flash, 
he bends for his spears. and, one after 
the other, they are flung quivering into the 
flanks of the kangaroo. "The animal bounds 
off, but the blackfcllow follows cont- 
dently, as he knows that, before the second 
mile is covered, the kangaroo will be 
exhausted. 

This is the usual way in which the kangaroo 
was taken. Occasionally, however. it was 
killed with a boomerang. The kangaroo 
has a very thin skull, and if the boomerang 
hits it on the head it drops instantly. 
The boomerangs I have been mentioning 


do not return to their owners, as all boome- 
rangs are so often stated to do. Boomerangs 
used for killing game, or in war, just go for 
the object aimed at; and, whether they hit 
or miss, they never come back, but end their 
course just like any other missile. The 
returning boomerang is really a toy, and is 
specially constructed. It is made and used 
by the same blackfellow that uses the game 
and war boomerang. 

The blackfellow is an expert climber. The 
eucalyptus trees, in whose hollows the 
"possum, flying squirrel, and native bear hide, 
is a very large tree as а rule. Ranging in 
height from 50 to 150 feet or more. and irom 
12 to 40 feet in girth, it takes climbing. The 
blackfellow, however, has a fairly simple 
system. With his tomahawk he cuts little 
niches in the bark, just big enough for his 
big toe to grip, and up he goes. Having to 
make such small niches he climbs rapidly. 
When he reaches a hollow limb, or hole in 
the bole, he puts his hand in, catches the 
"possum or squirrel, and throws it down to 
his mate, or lubra, who is watching below. 
The lubra also helps him when descending 
the tree, calling out to him where the next 
niche 1з, and keeping up a constant chatter 
of directions. 

Perhaps the most ingenious of all their 
schemes is the manner in which they net 
ducks. <A creek is chosen which has, as 
creeks usually do, short bushy trees along 
its banks. Between two of these trees, 
on opposite sides, the blacks stretch their 
light, home-made net, at a height of ten or 
fifteen feet above the water. The net is 
managed by two blackfellows, one on each 
side of the stream, who have hold of the top 
controlling cord. Until the critical time, 
the net is allowed to sag well down. А few 
yards down the creek a third blackfcllow is 
concealed in the reeds. Two or three others 
then make a drtour of, perhaps, a mile or 
more, and strike the creek again. Then 
they walk back along the creek towards the 
net. At once, whatever ducks are on the 
creek fly up; and, as is their invariable 
custom, follow along the course of the creek, 
but about 100 yards or so in the air. Soon 
they come towards where the net is waiting. 
Just at the proper time, the blackfcllow who 
is hidden in the reeds gives the loud, shrill 
cry of the duck-hawk, at the same time 
hurling his boomerang into the air. Like 
so many arrows the terrified ducks dive 
down for the shelter of the trees, and dart 
along only a few feet above the water. At 
the same time the net rises in front of them, 
and they dash into it. Sometimes the whole 
flock of a dozen or more are caught at once, 
and it is rarelv that the stratagem is alto- 
gether unsuccessful, 
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THE BEST RUNNERS IN THE WORLD. 


HE Chinese are wonderful runners. Their 
wax-bearers and letter-carriers run 100 
miles without rest, but the Turehumari 
Indians of Mexico are more than a match for 
them, because what the Chinese coolie does 
for duty the Indian does for sport. His 
name signifies “* The men who run," and he 
lives up to it. 

Like all uncivilised races, these people 
have no liking for work ; but they take so 
much pleasure in running that if work 
presents itself in this form thcy do not 
object. Mexican landowners possess many 
horses which are, for months at a time, 
allowed to roam over the country at their 
own will and pleasure, and naturally this 
liberty makes them very wild. At certain 
seasons of the vear these horses are mustered, 
and for this difticult task the master always 
secures the aid of Indians, who, knowing the 
haunts of the horses, have no difficulty in 
finding them. With whoops and cries the 
men drive the horses before them. Away 
they gallop with tossing heads and tails 
streaming in the wind. The enemy is left 
far in the rear, but, their fright over, the 
horses quickly forget and begin to rest or 
feed quietly, and soon the Indians are in 
sight again and there is another wild seamper. 
Time after time, day and night, the saine 
thing happens, until at last patient perse- 
verance conquers. The horses grow tired 
of the game. They surrender at discretion, 
allow themselves to be caught and are led 
back to their owner. 

The Indians hunt deer in exactly the same 
way. These ficet-footed wild creatures 
seem at first to have the best of it, but by 
sheer force of relentless pursuit the Indian 
conquers іп the end. He literally runs them 
down 

The great power of endurance possessed by 
these people is no doubt inherited from their 
ancestors, but they do not allow it to rust. 
If practice makes perfect, as the copy-books 
sav, there are good reasons why the Turehu- 
mari of to-day is such a marvel, for when he 
is neither hunting deer or horses he is prob- 
ably running for sport. Foot-racing is the 
national amusement, one might say the 
national occupation, for these Indians spend 
their time chiefly in talking of and planning 
races. Nothing is done in a hurry. The 
chiefs of different villages meet in consulta- 
tion and appoint two men who are to be 
managers or directors, one for each of the 
opposing forces, for the race is not between 
two men, but two parties. Much delibera- 
tion is needed, for not only must the courso 
be marked out, and the number of times that 
course has to be covered, but the wagers 
have to be determined. Much gambling goes 
on over these races. Men will stake their 
sheep, their mats, their blankets, everything 
they possess. The managers record all these 
bets and take charge of the goods thus 
recklessly staked upon the success of a 
favourite runner. No wonder that the 
majority of these Indians are miserably 
poor: for if by horse-hunting they carn 
enough to buy а few comforts, the next 
foot-race will strip them bare again. 

When the important dav arrives, the 
people assemble in crowds. The excitement 
is great, but the managers, looking grave and 
stern, keep very good order. By and-by they 
place their men in position, each standing 
motionless in his blanket. The racers are 
distinguished by a slicht difference of cos- 
tume—one side wearing a white band round 
the head and the other side а red band. 
Each party carries a small ball; the red- 
banded men have a red ball and their rivals 
a white ball. At a given signal the blankets 


fall to the ground, on cach side, the man 
who carries the ball throws it as far as he 
can, and the race begins. The object is the 
ball. Each man as he reaches it kicks it 
forward and the rest follow. It is a rule 
of the game that, havinz once been thrown, 
the ball must never again be touched by the 


hand. It must be kicked by the toes of the 
right foot. 
The course, which has been carefully 


marked out beforehand, must run in a sort 
of rough circle, and will probably cover 
twelve miles of wild country. It will pass 
through woods and streams and over hills 
апа dales, the route being clearly marked 
bv white crosses cut or painted upon trees 
and rocks. The line is further defined by 
the groups of women and girls who station 
themselves here and there close to the path 
their men will follow. These women are 
laden with baskets of food and gourds of 
drink, which they otfer to the runners as 
they approach. The men will sometimes 
pass these kind friends without a glance. 
Lut sometimes they will pause for a moment 
or they will snatch a morsel as they pass, 
for the pace is never fast. The Indian runs 
with a long loping trot, regular as à machine 
and almost as endurine, for he is able to keep 
up his steady pace for many hours without 
pause or rest. 

We have said that in one circuit the course 
may measure as much as twelve miles, and 
the managers have determined before the 
race how тапу times the runners must 
circle round this huge course. When the 
race has begun the umpires seat themselves 
upon the ground, cach with а pile of small 
stones in front of him. The number of these 
pebbles depends on the number of circuits 
agreed upon. Each tine the runners pass 
by, the managers throw away a stone; in 
this way keeping count of the race, which 
often goes on far into the night. 

A foot-race amongst the Turehumari 
Indians is a most picturesque scene. especially 
after nightfall, when the course is lit up by 
flaming torches which are carricd by the 
eager friends of the runners, who steadily 
pursue their way, the only silent people in 
the excited crowd. How in this weird 
fitful light the men contrivo to keep the 
ball in view is a mystery. One would think it 
inevitable that so small an object would be 
lost in the flickering torch-light ; but Indians 
have wonderful eyes as well as wonderful 
muscles, and somehow the ball survives all 
perils and is there at the finish. In these 
races the runners get no reward. They have 
only the honour and glory and the admiration 
of the ladies, which no doubt fully repays 
them. It is. however, customary for those 
who win wagers on the race to give some 
part of their winnings to the men who have 
won: but this is optonar Lumholtz. in 
his interesting work, " Unknown Mexico, 
tells us that he witnessed опе of these 
Tndian races, and he carefully measured the 
course and noted both time and distance. 
He assures us that the men covered no less 
than 180 miles during that one race. 

The Turehumari women are not content 
with looking on while their husbands and 
brothers run. They have races of their own, 
which ar: managed in the same way and 
governed by the same laws. The only 
difference is that instead of a ball they use a 
fing or two joined rings, like links of a chain. 
This twisted ring is thrown by one of the 
party, and after the “ throw otf " must not 
адаш be touched by the hand ; neither may 
it be kicked. Each woman із armed with a 
sick which has a forked end. With this 
rough pitchfork the ring is caught u^ and 


thrown to a distance, followed, and again 
caught up and thrown. This game is 
enjoyed not only by girls, but by matronly 
women, who give practical proof that family 
cares have not spoilt their taste for the 
national sport nor lessened their power as 
runners, 

That their ancestors played the same 
game in the same way is proved by the 
discovery of a very ancient burial-place 
amongst the relics of a prehistoric race ot 
clitf dwellers. Here were found linked rings. 
identical with those used now, which had 
evidently been buried with some famous 
lady runner of olden days. With countless 
generations of such hardy mothers, it is not 
surprising that these Indians by their skill 
in foot-racing have earned for themselves 
the name, Turchumari, or “The men who 
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ST. GEORGES DAY. 


(APRIL 23.) 


By REV. J. HUDSON, M.A. 


1. 
IDHE sons of Erin’s emerald isle 
Saint Patrick's name revere ; 
The bright green shamrock petals smile 
То Irish hearts so dear. 


п. 


And all along fair Scotia's coast 
The thistle groweth gay; 

Their Patron Saint men proudly toast, 
And love St. Andrew's Day. 


JIL 


And “ gallant little Wales" doth wear . 
Its humble homely leek, 
And dauntless David's memory ne'er 
Forget to duly keep. 
jv. 
Shall Albion's glorious land be slow 
The meed of praise to рау 


To great Saint George, who long ago 
The dragon dire did slay ? 


* 
Still bloom as erst her roses fair, 
Her sons are good and true, 
And every heart that beateth there 
Is brave to dare and do. 


vi. 
While other patriots proudly keep 
Their Patron's festive day, 
Why should St. George's memory sleep, 
To cold neglect a prey? 


үп. 


He stands the hero of romance, 
Pure, knightly, brave, and strong, 

Traustixing foes with trusty lance, 
Avengzing deeds of Wrong. 


VIII. 


And other (оез as foul to-day 
Demand a champion's arm, 

Wrongs to redress and dragons slay 
That prowl to work us harm. 


IX. 
Dragons of crnelty and shame, 
Drazons of base deceit ! 
Who follows in saint Georve's name 
To tread them ‘neath our fect 7 


X. 


So evermore by land and sea, 
While Time's swift cycle runs, 

May sons of hero-sires still be 
Mhe: sires of hero-sons, 
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“Noblesse Oblige": a School Story. 


Auth r of А Deadlu Anchorage," In the Heart of the Silent Sea,” etc. ete. 


(J ARNELL left the quarry in a white heat 
T of anger. Не had been hurt where he 
was mcst sensitive, for of all things he was 
most proud of his honour: and no boy can 
begin too early to care jealously for that. 
Instinctively the lad had set before himse'f 
the standard of being to his own self true. 
He was not, of course, in any danger of per- 
fection; but no more was he in any danger 
of priggishness. His faults, like himself. 
were outspoken, Less impetuosity might 
have saved this breach of friendship: but 
Jess impetuosity might very.well have meant 
less sensitiveness. 

He had climbed from the Retreat, and was 
striding hotly down the moorland towards 
the school and town, when it suddenly 
occurred to him that he had made more than 
one blunder. He had, for instance, not given 
Travers much chance to explain himself. 

„Well. I don't care," he muttered angrily. 
* He oughtn't to have wanted a chance. He 
shouldn't have been so suspicious." 

Again. he had not inquired on what ground 
or by whose statement his friend had accused 
him so suddenly. Nor had he stopped to go 
into the somewhat startling appearance of 
the mysterious paper in his own book in the 
gecret hole of the Retreat. 

" Gemini!" he exclaimed, stopping in 
dismay, if I'm not the silliest donkey out. 
I wonder if—no, no, Im certain he didn't. 
Give him fair; he’s not that sort.” 

This was the boy all through: loyal even 
in his anger. The momentary gleam of 
wonder was whether Travers himself had 
played the trick—a gleam extinguished 
before it could shine balefully. 

But for all that. he seemed in his anger to 
have shot wocfully wide of the mark. Why, 
again, had he been so shortsighted as to 
crumple and cast away that incriminating 
document ? The very thing he ought not to 
have done. 

* Bother it all ! " he growled, continuing 
his walk, we're both ass s. But I can't 
help it. Trav's got to beg my pardon now, 
or ГЇЇ never speak to him again." 

Sunday was an unhappy day for both the 
lads. for their friendship had been a thing 
of depth and reality-—no mere surface com- 
panionship. 

On the following Monday Biron put himself 
in Garnell’s way and again took him in tow. 

* Matistied, sonny? he asked, half 
sneeringly. 

The boy looked up at him in astonishment. 

“ You needn't look so surprised," he con- 
tinued; you know well enough what I 
mean." 

don't,“ answered Garnell emphatically. 


* Get out, you young simpleton. Do you 
think I don't know all about it. Do you 
think David hasn't been mourning for 
Jonathan into his coach'sears, eh ў  Liptrott 


tells me you've dissolved partnership. Well, 
who was right ? Didn't I tell you he'd take 
all the advantage he could? 

“ No, you didn't.“ retorted Garnell, stung 
to the quick. “ You said he'd take what 
help he could get; but you're putting it 
differently now, speaking as if old Travers 
was taking unfair advantage. He isn't that 
sort any more than I am." 

“ No, of course not," said Biron hurriedly. 
For some reason he seemed not over-anxious 
to anger the lad. I don't mean that he's 
doing anything underhand. But it's jolly 
funny about that ex., you know." 


CHAPTER VI.—SECOND THOUGHTS. 


Garnell was silent. 
he felt. 

Look here, young un.“ said the elder, 
don't be an ass. Let me give vou a leg up 
for the exam., like the others are getting.” 

Garne flushed. He had a strong vein of 
obstinacy not. mind vou, provided it be 
kept well in hand, by any means an undesirable 
qualitv in a lad—and he had metaphorically 
erit his teeth and res lved to win the scholar- 
ship on his own work entirely if he won it at 
all, now that he and Travers were estranced. 
He had no longer any squeamishness as to 
being coached—the cause of his former 
reluctance was in part removed but he felt, 
ач it were, put on his mettle. Moreover, he 
could not rid himself of suspicion as to Biron's 
attitude, especially after the chance con- 
versation he had overheard. "Therefore he 
refused acain. 

Thanks.“ he said.“ it's good of you, but 
I've settled to go my own way and do my 
own work." 

Biron looked annoyed ; but he restrained 
himself. 

" Anyhow,” he said, that ex. business 
ought to be cleared up. Do you mind my 
seeing the paper?“ 

Garnell was taken aback. 

* I—T ve thrown it away, he stammered. 

Biron whistled. 

“Well, you are a young fool!” he ejacu- 
lated. and turned upon his heel. 

And the worst of it was that Garnell 
felt Biron was right. For. after all, if a boy 
is accused, he is only acting in the proper 
way if he sets out to defend himself; whereas 
he himself had thrown away his first chance. 
It rankled in his mind all that day; but as 
he was going to bed an idea struck him. 

He was up by six next morning and 
making his way to the moor. It was just 
possible that he might b» able to find the 
paper again. The weather had been fine 
and calm ; the rolled ball would probably lie 
where it had fallen. 

He made quick way to the Retreat and 
looked round in all directions, searching 
carefully amongst the brambles and gorse. 
It was nowhere to be seen. 

“JI wonder," he thought, if Travers has 
it. I shouldn't think so.” 

He climbed up again. Then he remem- 
bered that he had been very angry. 

“I expect I threw it pretty far, he 
muttered. ^" I'll have a look.” 

He made his way round to the foot of the 
quarry, where lay the pool. It was a gloomv- 
looking piece of water, especially in the chill 
and silence of early morning. It lay deep 
cnd forbidding in the corner of the quarry, 
and from two of its edges the rock rose 
straight. But. almost in the farther corner, 
Garnell spied a piece of slightly crumpled 
paper floating. His heart heat quickly. The 
spirit of the hunt was on him. So near and 
yet so far! 

He was a healthy youngster, and he wanted 
that paper. In two minutes he stood stark 
naked on the edge of the chill pool: in 
two more he had swum out and reached the 
object of his chase. The next moment he 
saw it was not what he wanted. 

`* Botheration,” he spluttered. and turned 
back. The water was very chilly and he felt 
curiously anxious to be out. 

In another five minutes he was dressed and 
runninz home for warmth, with a cold feeling 
of defeat in his heart. 


It was “ jolly funny.“ 


But he did not know that even as he тап. 
past the school on his way to breakfast at 
home. Biron, in the privacy of his studv, was 
examining the verv paper he had been 
searching for so eagerly. Апа on Biron's 
face was а crucl smile. 


CHAPTER VII.—THREE INTERVIEWS. 


As Biron had stated, the story of the falling 
out of the two friends had rcached his 
cars through Liptrott, who had been told by 
Travers. That youth had first of all inter- 
viewed Fox Junior. He was angry at the 
result of what he had done after the first 
interview, and after the second Fox Junior 
had little cause to congratulate himself upon 
its success. Indeed, when Travers had lct 
him go tears were running down his face 
and he was trying to rub several places at 
once. Moreover, he took occasion to tell 
one of his own temporary intimates that 
Travers was a “ beastly cad," and many 
other undesirable things. 

From all of which it will be evident that 
Travers and he had parted only after much 
had taken place that was painful to his 


feelings, physical in particular. But Travers. 


himself had found the interview some- 
what of a relief. He had been able to work 


off some of his own sore temper upon. 


the first cause of it, so far as he waa eon- 
cerned. And he had done what he ought 


to have done before—he had got from. 
Master Fox the reason of his accusation. 


against Garnell. It is true that he had had 
unhappily to resort to torture, 
pinchings of fleshy parts of the limbs, 
twisting of arms and bending of fingers, 


before that youth could be induced to tell. 


all he knew; but at length, under these 
forms of persuasion (as evil and unlawful in 
their way as the more serious torture of 
older persons in earlier days) he had sobbed 
out the confession that Liptrott had told 


him about the matter and had enjoined. 


secrecy. 

" And now," said Fox Junior, and wept 
further at the thought. he'll lick me for 
telling, and you've been licking me for trying 
not to tell." ` 

" H'm." answered Travers; “I’m afraid 
you'll have to take your chance of that. 
sonny; but it's rough on you. ГІ tell you 
what; ГИ promise not to let Liptrott know 
you've had a hand in it." 

“ Thanks, awfully,” said Fox, snatching 
at the hope, though possibly he felt it was 
a frail one. 

But Travers was like his friend in this— 
that his word was his bond. He took, how- 
ever, another pinch “ for luck," before he 
released his unhappy victim. 

And when he unburdened himself to 
Liptrott, he did it in so casual a way that 


, 


that worthy never guessed he knew his. 


share in the accusation so fraught with 
portentous result to his protégé. 

There wanted now but two weeks to the 
examination for the Second Form Scholar. 
ship, and Liptrott had appeared excep- 
tionally anxious for his pupil to make а 
good fight. 

" We're getting close in, young un,“ he 
said. when Travers had repaired to his 
study. '"'Youll have to put your back 
into it, if vou don't want young Garnell to 
pull off the prize. But I suppose you two 


sundry 
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are such cronies that you each want the 
other to win ? " 

“ I don't know," was the answer, as the 
boy took his seat slowly; “ we aren't quite 
во silly as to pretend we don't each want 
to win. Besides, anyhow, I'm going to 
fight my level best." 

Liptrott looked at 
surprise. 

What's up? Of course you're going to 
fight your level best, but you'll have to buck 
up and look on it with a better spirit than 
that, man. Anybody might think that you 
were afraid now that your bosom friend was 
going to beat you." 

* Well, let him," snapped Travers. “1 
can't help it if he does. And he isn't my 
bosom friend just now ; we've had a row." 

Liptrott whistled, and stooped to pick up 
a pencil from the floor. He used the oppor- 
tunity to smile in a way that Travers would 
hardly have appreciated had he seen it; 
but when he rose again his face was straight. 

“ Oho ! ” he said. so you're not Damon 
and Pythias any longer.” 

don't know what you mean,” answered 
the Second Form boy. 

“ Well, you will some day,” was the reply. 
What have you split about?“ 
Travers told him, and he expressed his 


sympathy. 


him in apparent 


$% 
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Seems strange," he said, in apparent 
thoughtfulness. °° I didn't think Garnell was 
like that, though." 

He isn't," said Travers hotly. It's 
some beastly plant. I was a fool to let him 
know." 

Tell him so," 
hide a sneer. 

But Travers shook his head. It wouldn't 
be any good, he said ; at any rate till he'd 
got at the bottom of things ; and Liptrott, 
feeling that the“ firm " had been effectually 
dissolved for the present, let the matter drop. 

The lesson being over, Travers took his 
departure, his young teacher offering him 
extra time during the next fortnight. 

Especially at that ‘unseen’; that's 
what's going to floor you kids, if you don't 
look out," he said, and Travers thanked him. 

He smiled meaningly when the boy was 
gone, and as soon as he was left to himself 
began some mysterious manceuvres with 
stiff wire, which he bent into various shapes 
and tried to fit into the lock of his desk. 
Suddenly, as he was intent upon his occupa- 
tion, with his back to the door, it was 
opened unceremoniously and Biron walked 
in. 

Come into my study, and let's do prep.,”’ 
he began. Then he stop short and 
looked at his friend curiously, for Liptrott 

( To be contínued.) 


% 


said Liptrott, trying to 
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had risen and begun to put his wire hurriedly 
into his pocket. 

" What 've you got there?” he asked, 
changing his subject. A puzzle? Let's 
have a look." 

" Oh, it's nothing," answered Liptrott, 
trying to hide his confusion. '" My desk’s 
locked and I can't find the key, so I was 
trying to gef it open with wire." 

" Burglary on your own show, eh?” 
laughed Biron. *' Here, I'll get it open for 
you. I daresay my key'll fit.” 

Liptrott turned red. 

Never mind now,” he said hastily ; “ I'll 
go with you to prep. and do it afterwards. 
I can borrow your books. Come on, old 
man." 

Biron, however, had already got his own 
key into the lock and was trying it. 

No, it doesn’t seem to fit, after all," he 
said, but look here, man! "—he lifted the 
lid of the desk—‘‘ the thing isn't locked. 
What a cuckoo you must be ! " 

Liptrott stared and turned fiery red. 

Isn't it?” he stammered. “I didn't 
notice. What an idiot I am ! " 

Hear, hear!“ answered his friend. 

He dismissed the matter with a laugh, but 
it occurred to him at a later period under 
other circumstances, and then was not so 
lightly put aside. 


* 


THE CRUISE OF THE MANZANIT 


Are gazing about him for a few 
moments, Mr. Prendergast came and 
sat down on the combing at my side. 

“ Harlands," said he, “I guess this little 
boat is just about as handy as a gimlet.” 

“ She is, sir," I answered ; and I hoped 
that if he were in a communicative mood 
he would give me some hint as to the 
Chinamen’s presence on board. 

“ She's a rare boat to wind'ard, sir," I 
continued, anxious to keep up the thread of 
conversation. 

“ She is, sure, and I believe you appreciate 
her good qualities as much as I do. She's 
all wool 'nd а yard wide. "There isn't 
another of her class in 'Frisco Bay that can 
beat her in her own weather. But how would 
you like her for yourself ? " 

For myself, sir? I gasped. 

“ Precisely—that's what I said." 

Why, sir " I began, fumbling for 
words. 

" Well, y'see," said he, "I have been 
making my will on shore, an’ if I should peg 
out, I have left the Manzanita to you, lock, 
stock, and barrel.“ And then, with a 
whimsical smile puckering up his shrewd, 
kindly face: “ Perhaps I was unwise to tell 
you that: you might put me over the side 
on some dark night; you are big enough.” 

** Mr. Prendergast ! " I cried. “I have 
never worked for a better man than you, and 
this piece of generosity of yours, sir, is 
beyond all bounds; and much as Ill be 

leased to one day own the Manzanita, I 
m that you'll live for many a long year 
to come." 

Thank you," said he quietly ; and this 
astounding generosity of his, no less than 
the unusual touch of gravity in his manner, 


By OSWALD KENDALL. 
(With Illustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


IL —THE ** MANZANITA " AT SEA. 


quite confused me and set my mind racket- 
ing about amid remote possibilities. 


**Quon Main was smoking a large black cigar.” 


But why, sir," said I at length, шаш; 
you speak of dying ? " 


Digitihisc white æ 


" You never can tell, Harlands," he 
replied gravely—‘ you never can tell what 
may happen. Апа as I am very fond of 
her " ea he slapped the cabin roof with a 
bang) I should like to know that she went 
to one who knew her, loved her, and under- 
stood her, as I believe you do.“ 

Indeed I do, sir." 

“Things have been bad for me lately —I 
mean financially ; but I have made up шу 
mind that, come what may, I shall not sell 
this yawl—no, not if it snows pink I won't ! ” 
he added with American virulence. ‘ But 
I guess I see my way clear for a spell, any- 
way; and I don't mind telling you that this 
present cruise has got something to do with 
it. But mind you keep it to yourself." 

“ That I will, sir: and I hope that all vou 
expect will turn out." 

“Well, well, I guess it will," said he, 
rising to his feet. I'm here to see that it 
does, an' if it don't, I shall want to know 
why." 

At this point, much to my regret, our 
conversation was interrupted by one of the 
Chinamen appearing up the companion-way. 
He was an odd figure, and somehow very 
incongruous. He wore a silk coat, richly 
embroidered, and, like all better-class China- 
men, his pigtail was not wound round his 
head, but streamed out freely in the wind. 
It was very long, and the black hair was 
plaited up with various coloured silks, 
making it still longer. He was smoking a 
large black cigar, and on his head he wore a 
little fur cap crammed down to his ears. 
His silk skirt flapped and crackled in the 
wind, osing the dark blue trousers that 
were ' tigd ` 3 the ankles above 
X odd figure, no 
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doubt, but he gave one the impression 
of being as hard as nails, and no kind 
of fool. 

* What a delightful morning," said he in 
perfect English, without a trace of accent. 

Considering how much you like the sea, 
Quon Main," replied Mr. Prendergast, "I 
have always wondered why you don't run 
a yacht yourself." s 

"I haven't the leisure, answered the 
Chinaman, sinking into a graceful attitude 
on the seat that ran round the cockpit. 
Were it not that my health demanded this 
short sojourn upon the water, I would not 
have been able to accept your invitation for 
a cruise, Prendergast.” 

Now, no other nation, in my opinion, 
exists that can lie in the masterly manner 
of the Chinese ; and though the expression of 
his face did not change, nor yet bore too 
great an absence of expression, I knew, like 
& shot, that Quon Main was lying. More- 
over, the calm fixity of his gaze as he turned 
and looked directly at me, as though to see 
how I was taking it, angered me. owever, 
as it was not my place to join in the con- 
versation, I remained stolidly at the wheel 
until Mr. Prendergast relieved me, and I 


Mr. Prendergast. 


went below into the fo’c’sle to cook the 
breakfast for the ship’s company. 

I was in the act of breaking the third eg 
into the frying-pan, the bacon was sti 
sizzling on a hot plate in the oven, when a 
guttural shout, followed by a splash, brought 
me up the steep iron ladder, as the yawl 
suddenly rolled broadside on to the swell. 

As my head came through the hatch, I 
took in at a moment what had happened. 
Mr. Prendergast was spinning the wheel 
round with his foot and hauling in on the 
slack of the sheet with both hands, and the 
Manzanita was coming rapidly round into 
the wind. The foresail and jib were slatting 
madly above my head, while astern, some 
twenty yards or so, a commotion in the 
water drew my eyes to Quon Main, who was 
pawing the water after the manner of those 
who cannot swim. 

Just at this moment the second Chinaman 
shot up from below, and paused a moment 
glaring at Mr. Prendergast. The cabin hid 
all but his head and shoulders from me, but 
from his actions I guessed that he was reach- 
ing for his hip pocket. Of course all this 


took place in the twinkling of an eye, whereas 
it takes long enough to tell. 

It's all right, you fool," said Mr. 
Prendergast in a hard, tense voice. He 
fell over of his own accord." 

Seeing how matters stood, I reached for 
the handiest weapon I could find, which was 
the frying-pan. I was out on deck in а 
twinkle, and Mr. Prendergast, catching sight 
of me, laughed. 

* [t's all right, Harlands," he called, still 
laughing. Stand by to grab Mr. Quon 
Main as I put him alongside." And next 
moment he left the wheel, and as the 
Manzanita of her own accord came up into 
the wind we hauled the half-drowned China- 
man &board. He did not seem much the 
worse for his ducking, though vomiting а 
good deal of salt water. His silken clothes 
hung thinly and tightly about him, and as 
he turned, and was helped below by his 
countryman, I noticed a curious thing. His 
long silk coat, now drenched and clinging, 
revealed the unmistakable bulge of a 
revolver at his hip. 

Mr. Prendergast went back to the wheel 
and brought the yacht under control again, 
and as I picked up the frying-pan prepara- 
tory to descending into the fo’c’sle and frying 
three more eggs (the others were all over the 
deck), he glanced across the cabin roof at 
me and grinned. Now, something in his 
action suggested to me a union of forces— 
white man against yellow, and I made up 
my mind to be well upon the alert; and, 
even if he had been driven into shady 
practices, I would try to stand by Mr. 
Prendergast to the end. 

But there were more surprises waiting for 
me than the discovery that Quon Main, 
though apparently on a sea trip for his 
health.“ was armed. When I was carrying 
the breakfast aft, the cooking of which had 
been so violently interrupted, I happened to 
glance down through the cabin skylight, 
which was open. "There on thc table, drying, 
I beheld an array of greenbacks," or fifty- 
dollar notes, limp and wet, and representing 
more money than I could hope to carn in 
half a lifetime ! 

Fishing! thought J. A man does 
not fish with either revolvers or money." 
So I went about my duties with (to use a 
Western expression) “ my eyes peeled." 

For ten long lazy days and nine soft 
balmy nights the Manzanita sailed south- 
ward. Every day brought us into & warmer 
climate, the sea became if possible bluer and 
the foam whiter. The heat of the sun was 
tempered by the fresh trade wind that blows 
from about nine in the morning until five or 
six in the afternoon, neither increasing nor 
decreasing from March to September, from 
north of 'Frisco southward. This wind is 
due, so I have been told, to the summer heat 
on the land causing an inrush of air from the 
sea. So unfailing did we find it that during 
the day we laid the miles astern with the 

ularity and certainty of steam, and it was 
& lazy life for me. There was little to do 
beyond cook and polish brass, and stand 
watch and watch with Mr. Prendergast 
through the night. 

During the daytime the Manzanita for 
the most part sailed herself, for, after leaving 
the Golden Gate astern and the contrary 
winds always to be experienced outside, we 
had not shifted an inch of canvas, and the 
yawl danced a as though filled with the 
exuberant joy of living, all sail set, the 
wheel lashed, taking complete care of her- 
self. 

Several times the spouting of whales was 
sighted, and once they passed us within а 
few hundred yards, two big ones and a 
young one, travelling: leisurely southward. 
No one who has not seen a large whale from 
a small yacht can appreciate how large the 
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whale looks and how small the yacht seems. 
They were obviously only dawdling along, 
yet they passed us like a train. In most 
drawings and illustrations that I have seen, 
the spout of water is greatly <::uggerated. 
In reality it looks like a jet of steam on a 
summer day, and only rises about ten feet 
above the water. Flying fish were every- 
where, butterflies of the sea, shooting here 
and there to escape the tuna that daily 
devour them by the hundred. 

We were now so far out of the track of 
other craft that we had miles and miles of 
ocean to ourselves. Vessels bound round 
the Horn from 'Frisco keep a course that was 
far to the west of us, to cut short the easterly 
curveof the Americas; whereas the Californian 
coasting trade, such as it is, was far to east- 
ward of us, and nearer in to land. For it 
was only occasionally that we raised the 
higher peaks of the coast range above the 
eastern horizon. In her former cruises the 
Manzanita had always kept nearer in to land. 
for no object was to be gained by being so far 
out at sea; so this behaviour on the part of 
Mr. Prendergast drove me to the conclusion 
that he did not want to risk being sighted 
by the infrequent coastal steamers down to 
"an Diego. 

Towards the breaking of the eleventh day 
at sca, when I came on deck to take my 
trick at four in the morning, I was surprised 
to hear the voice of breakers. The sound 
was long and regular, neither increasing nor 
decreasing, as the ocean heaved with an even 
and continuous beat upon an invisible shore. 
The night was still and warm, and radiant 
with many stars, that in the south-east 
were blotted out by the dark shape of an 
island. 

" One of the Mexican islands, sir?” I 
asked. 

" Yes; Mazatlan. Keep her as she is; 
there’s not much wind. We may be making 
a landing to-morrow.” was all Mr. Prender- 
gast answered, and he left me at the wheel 
to wonder at the new turn of events. For 
Mazatlan, I knew, was uninhabited—a barren 
and forsaken spot. 


( To be continued.) 
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THE PALEFACE. 


T. 


GAZED into its face 
With fascinated stare ; 
My heart grew sick and faint 
At the grim meaning there. 
And from my soul all gladness fled 
As I its woeful message read. 


п. 
‘Twas useless quite, I knew, 
To plead for mercy then ; 
For mercy was a thing 
Far, far beyond its ken. 
Speechless, and rooted to the place, 
1 watched that white and ghastly face. 


їп. 


I saw its great hand stir 

A fraction of an inch; 

Firmly I set my teeth, 

Determined not to flinch. 

Then, calling back my errant pluck, 
I waited—and the monster struck ! 


17. 
It hurt me sore, but I 
Did not return the blow ; 
For I knew better than 
To strive with such a foe. 
But off I rushed, for it was late: 
Had not that white-faced thing struck eight? 


G. W. BULLETT. 
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GILBERT'S POEM. 


Г all came about as I may say through 

Briggs minor. Briggs minor is my 
chum in the Lower Third, and it was he who 
first let me into the know about it. Gilbert, 

ou must unuerstand, is Cock of the Lower 

ourth. He's a big chap; big enough to 
be in the Fifth. In fact, he can lick most 
feilows in the Fifth, and one or two of the 
Sixth have to put up with a good deal of 
cheek from him because of his size. Аз 
Smedley said. He's a Sixth Form chap 
kept in the Lower Fourth on account of & 
determination of bone to the head.“ 
Smedley, mind you, took good care to say 
it behind his back, for he’s a little chap, 
though clever and in the Sixth. 

It happened like this. Briggs minor 
fagged for Gilbert, and Gilbert, who isn’t a 
bad chap if you stroke him in the right way, 
used to give him a lift now and then with 
his Latin ex’s, though Smedley said (also 
behind G.’s back) that it was the blind 
leading the blind. 

The consequence of this was that Briggs, 
who is a “townie” (i.e. not a boarder), 
invited Gilbert to a party at his house, where 
Gilbert met Briggs’s sister. Funny thing! 
Gilbert got fair spoons on her. I could 
never see anything in her: she’s thin and 
pale and not half so big as he is. Anyhow 
he did: went fair mad over her. Briggs 
told me so in strict confidence. He (Briggs) 
didn't want it to go farther, it being а sort 
of family affair. 

One morning, just as I was making for the 
fives court, I ran plump into Gilbert. He 
wasn't exactly the sort of person I should 
have chosen to meet just then, for he owed 
me one for calling him “ bone head " only 
the day before. To my surprise he smiled 
quite sweetly and said : 

" Hallo, youngster ! 
choc ? ” 

With that he dives into his pocket, fishes 
out а stick of chocolate, and actually gives 
me the biggest part. 

* Come for a walk round the playground," 
he says. 


Have а bit of 


I want to have a talk." 

I would rather have had a game of fives 
just then, for it seemed to me he must be 
trying to lead me into & trap, with the 
chocolate for bait. But it was no good 
trying to get away; he had hold of my arm 
too tight. 

So we walked round the plavground, 
munching our chocolate. It was some time 
before either of us spoke. 

"'That bat I bought of Jones last 
scason, he said at last; “ would you care 
to have it, Fairburn ? " I'm Fairburn, you 
know. 

Rather!“ said I. 
“What's the meaning of this 
generosity ? " 

Then there was another long silence. 

“I rather think Briggs minor is waiting 
for me for a game," I said, putting the last 

iece of chocolate into my mouth. 

“Oh! hecan wait,” said Gilbert. By the 
bye, youngster—have a bit more chocolate?’ 

That wasn’t what he was going to say, 
I'll vow. but it suited me very well. І took 
the half-stick of chocolate he offered me and 
we munched as before. 

* By the bye. youngster,” he said, after a 
long silence, broken only, I was going to say. 
by the gnashing of our teeth—but choco- 
late don’t want much chewing. They 
were a pretty decent set of verses you 
wrote the other day about the School paper- 
chase." 

I forgot to tell you I'm а fairish poet. 
Rhyming comes sort of natural to me In 


But to myself I said, 
sudden 
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the blood, I suppose. I'm not boasting: 
anyone can see that. or I should have men- 
tioned this fact before. 

“ I didn’t think they were so bad myself," 
I replied. 

They were jolly good," said he. “It 
must be stunning to have a knack of string- 
ing poetry together like that. I suppose it 
comes as easy to you as Punch, Fairburn ? ” 

It's a gift.“ I responded modestly. “It’s 
born in you." 

„Well, it's like this.“ he went on—and I 
could see he'd come to the point and wanted 
to get it over quick. A—er—friend of 
mine wanta to send some verses to а lady 
friend of his. Sort of ‘ Ode to ' sort o' 
thing. you know. He's not great in that 
line, and he was asking me, and I told him I 
knew a jolly clever fellow—meaning you, 
you know, Fairburn—who could string some 
poetry together in less than two two's. 
Think you could do it for us? 

So this was the secret! He little thought 
I knew about Briggs's sister. However, I 
wasn't going to give Briggs minor away, 
so I kept a straight face and replied : 

“I daresay I can. What sort of a girl 
із she—dark or fair?“ 

He turned round on me as if I'd kicked 
him on the shin. 

What's that to do with you, young 
'un ? ” he said savagely. ‘* Mind your x 

* But I must know the colour of her hair 
and eyes if I'm going to write poetry about 
her," I said. ‘I really ought to have her 
Christian name to work in as well, though 
that isn't so particular. Then the girl will 
guess that you—or, at least, your friend— 
composed the verses and didn't copy them 
out of a book.“ 

There's something in that," he said, his 
face clearing. Well. her name's Dora, 
her eyes are blue, her hair gold, and she's a 
jolly pretty girl." 

“ Right you are," I said. “I'll do 'em 
for you between now and Sunday. Will 
that до?” 

Prime. Only mind, Fairburn—this is 
between you and me. Don't mention it, not 
even to Briggs—I say Briggs because I know 
he is your special chum." The artful 
bounder thought, I suppose, he'd nearly 
given the game away. 

“ All right," I responded. 

“And of course—er—it's understood 
it’s like this, you see, Fairburn, girls think 
& lot of poetry. especially if it's fresh- made. 
This chap would lead her to believe that he 
made it up himsclf. Well, it would be his 
really if he'd given you a bat for it, wouldn't 
it?“ 

I nodded, and he went on: 

If at any time you met the girl—you 
never know what might happen—you 
wouldn't split?“ 

“ Not likely." I replied promptly. 

* You're а jolly decent little chap," he 
said gratefully. 

He gave me another piece of chocolate 
and we parted. 


Poetry's & funny thing: sometimes you 
feel you can turn it out by the yard, some 
times you can't get on for sour apples. I 
generally find I'm in best form during 


school hours— which is awkward. for not one 


of all the masters I've ever known has 
possessed a poetic nature. The first verse 
of Gilbert's poem hung fire, but the rest went 
better, especially the last three, which came 
to me on Sunday during the sermon, of 
their own accord, so to speak. Here it is, 
complete : 
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TO DORA. 
STANZA I. 
My maiden sweet with orbs of blue, 
My aspirations are ever with you; 
To you my heart will e'er beat true, 
My Dora. 


STANZA Il. 
This valentine I send to thee, 

I hope vou once again to see 
To ask you if you'll have but me 
(for your) 

Adorer ! 


STANZA III. 
Who always looks so very well, 
Who of society is the belle, 
Who is it you may ask? I'll tell, 
It's Dora. 


STANZA IV. 
Whose eyes are full of beauteous grace, 
With golden hair as fine as lace, 
And cheeks of glorious red for face 
My Dora. 


STANZA V. 
Who do I love the best of all 
Of sy!ph-like creatures short and tall, 
Who should I always like to call 
My Dora. 


STANZA VI. 
Who would I like to take in hand 
To linger through each foreign strand, 
And saunter on Love's golden sand, 
My Dora. 


Briggs minor caught me at it when I was 
in the middle of the third verse. 

“Hallo! what have we got here ?” he 
said. rudely looking over my shoulder. 
More poetry ? ” 

“ Shut ир!” I replied, shoving the paper 
in my pocket. It's private." 

“ You might let a chap have a squint at 
it,” he responded in an aggrieved tone. 

It was a nasty fix to be in. If I kept it 
dark it was not acting chummy with Briggs, 
who'd let me in the know about Gilbert and 
his sister. Then, if I told. it was playing it 
a bit low on Gilbert, to whom I'd given my 
word. Апа if it came to his ear I should 
be the worst sufferer. 

So I kept the matter secret, though I don't 
see that Briggs need have turned so rusty 
over it as һе did. 

Sunday night I took the verses to Gilbert, 
and he was ungrateful enough to say it 
seemed to read like another bit of poetry 
he'd read once, though he'd forgotten the 
name. 

It's all out of my own head.“ I replicd 
in a huff. “Pm not such a cad as to palin 
off other people's things as my own." 

He turned as red as a beet, and I thought 
he was coming for me. 

Is that meant for me ? ” he growled. 

“How can it be * I asked innocently; 
“ you're not going to palm them off.” 

And he shut up. 

“This ‘cheeks of glorious red’ sounds 
very fine," he went on presently, but this 
girl's cheeks are rather pale—so my friend 
tells те.” 

" That doesn't matter," 
** Every girl can blush sometimes. 
there's poetic licence.“ 

He stared at me. 

* You don't mean to say that Tennyson 
and all those chaps had to take out a licence 
for writing poetry ? " said he. 

I didn't answer. What was the good of 
trying to explain it to a chap like Gilbert ? 
Smedley-was right about him. 


I told him. 
Besides, 
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* You've come it pretty strong, young 


"un," said he presently, grinning at me over 
tue paper. Who do I love the best of 
all.) Anyone would almost think you'd 


been in love yourself.” 

" A poet understands humanity," I re- 
plied. That shut him up once morc. 

„What isa ‘sylph’ 7” he asked, reading 
on. ‘ It reminds me somehow of treacle.” 

“That shows what a sweet sound the 
word's got, 1 explained. It's a kind of 
fairy." 

“ Anyhow it’s a fine piece," he concluded. 
“I like the way you've worked in that 
‘adorer’ in the second verse. That's what 
I call smart. I don't know though as I 
altogether care for the last verse," he said 
doubtfullv. 

“Why not?” 

“Well it seems to somehow hint at my 
wanting to go paddling in the sca with her, 
which isn't quite delicate, you know." 

" Why, that's the finest verse in the whole 
thing," I responded. * That's just poetical 
language of you and her * 

“Me?” 

* Your friend and her getting married or 
something of that sort. That's what they 
call the anti-climax. You'll spoil the whole 
thing if you cut that out." And after a lot 
of persuasion he agreed to let it stand as it 
was. 

“I'm awfully obliged to you, Fairburn,” 
he said. Youll keep it dark?“ 

Of course," I replied. ** Er—you said 
something about a bat," I suggested, as he 
seemed to expect me to scoot. 

“ Oh, yes!" he cried. * I lent it to Jim 
Soutan. As soon as 1 get it from him you 
shall have it.“ 


Briggs minor was pretty stand-offish for a 
few days. But one morning he came up to me 
and took me aside in a mysterious manner. 

* My sister got her poem, and she's very 
pleased with it," said he. 

“Oh!” said IJ. What's that got to do 
with me?” J wasn't going to be pumped 
by him. 

“Well, that's pretty cool," 
“ considering you sent it."' 

I sent it! I'm jolly well sure I didn't." 

Briggs minor chuckled. 

“ She thought it was you," he went on. 
just as though I hadn't spoken at all, “апа 
of course, when she asked me. how could I 
disappoint the poor girl? For. between 
you and me, Arthur, old boy. she's a bit 
sweet on you. Gilbert she thinks a cad, 
though he's spoony enough on her, as you 
know. But what I want to tell you is that 
she’s sent a message for you.” 

A message for те!” I cried blankly. 

" Yes, she wants you to mect her down 
Todman's Lane this afternoon at three." 


said he, 


* But I don't want to meet her.“ I said, in 
a rage. 1 never sent her any poetry.” 

" Rot! Didn't I see you writing it ?— 
‘Ran to kiss me when I fell, my mother,’ 
sort of thing. I knew it again directly I 
spotted it.” 

“ You idiot!” I howled, taken unawares; 
“I wrote it for Gilbert.” 

" Why didn't you tell me so before, or 
why didn't the cad put his name to it?“ ho 
replied. “ Perhaps he was ashamed, though, 
to tack his name on to such muck.” 

" Youd better tell her it was from 
Gilbert," I said, passing over (for the time) 
the gross insult. 

Not me," he replied. “It’s no business 
of mine. I've interfered too much already, 
it seems," and off he scooted. 

Here was a nice kettle of tish! I should 
have to meet her, I suppose, and tell her 
the truth myself. My half-holiday spoilt 
all through other people's thick-headedness ! 

Now judging from what Briggs did as he 
left me, I consider that all the way through 
it was just a mean low-down trick to spite 
me because I wouldn't let him into Gilbert's 
secret in the first place, and that he guessed 
directly who it really was that had sent the 
poem. For what does he do now but go 
straivht to Gilbert and tell him that his 
sister would be in Todman's Lane that 
afternoon at three. Of course, as he said, 
when 1 tackled him afterwards, that was 
true enough, but he must have led Gilbert 
to believe that she would be waiting there 
Jor him, or things wouldn't have turned out 
as they did. I never knew all this till some 
time afterwards. or you may be sure I should 
have put а few miles between myself and the 
rotten place. 

As I was making my way there whom 
should I see some distance in front of me 
but Gilbert himself! I didn't want to 
overtake him ; so as soon as I spotted him 
I slackened my pace, for he was dawdling 
along as if he didn't know what to do with 
himself. As luck would have it. though. he 
turned round and saw me and waited for me 
to come up. 

* Hallo!” 
off to * " 

" Mile Road," said I. which was true 
enough, for Todman's Lane ran into it. 

“I’m going down Todman’s Lane, too," 
he said otfhandedly. 1 expect there are 
some early primroses to be got in the copse.“ 
It was the first time I knew Gilbert tock any 
interest in flowers. 1 don't know much about 
them myself, but it struck me that they 
would have to be very early primroses to 
be out at that time of the ycar— February. 
But even then I never tumbled to the 
truth. 

At the corner of Mile Road he left me. I 
waited till he had got round the bend ; then, 


he said. Where are you 
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thinking he would most likely have got into 
the copse, went forward again. I peered 
cautiously round the bend. There was no 
one in sight, and I went slowly on. 

All of a sudden he pounced out on me from 
the hedge. 

" You young beggar,” he snarled, to 
come sneaking about spying on me." 

I'm sure I'm not ! " I gasped indignantly. 
He'd got hold of the back of my neck and 
was hurting it a good bit. 

“ What are you doing down here, then?!“ 
he asked, releasing me. 

" Icame down here to dig for early worms," 
I responded. It would never do to spring 
the truth on him in his present mood. 

'' Go and dig for worms somewhere else,“ 
he snarled. "' Early worms! ""—and the 
performance at the back of my neck started 
ayain. 

" Yo: coward! Leave him alone.” 

Gilbert dropped me as though I had bit 
him. There, close to us, stood Briggs’s 
sister. Her cheeks weren't pale just now, 
though : there was a pink spot on each. 

“ You coward ! " she repeated. Leave 
him alone!” 

Considering that Gilbert had already left 
me alone this was rather unnecessary. But 
fancy a little weak thing like that sticking 
up to a fellow like Gilbert, big enough to 
cat her. And yet they say girls are timid 
creatures ! 

"Iwasnthurting him,” he said sheepishly. 
It was only for a lark.” 

A fine lark! But perhaps he was thinki 
of the worms. Anyhow that was all 1 
heard. I remembered I had read that two's 
company and three none, and did a polite 
skedaddle. At the bend in the lane I 
glanced back. They were still talking—at 
least she was. And Gilbert didn't seem to 
be enjoying his share of the conversation. 
I decided at once that the news I had come 
to give her would keep for a day or two, and 
hurried off. 

An hour or two later I saw Gilbert. To 
my surprise he was quite civil. 

If you wait here a minute I'll give you 
that bat, Fairburn," said he. 

Briggs's sister һай talked him over all 
right, then. There was something to be 
said for girls after all! 

Thats what I thought as I waited. 
Presently he came back, the bat in his hand, 
and a chap named Jones with him—a bigger 
beast of the two than Gilbert. 

I kicked and strugyled, but it was no use. 
They carried. те to а quiet corner of the 
playground, where Jones held me—face 
downward—while Gilbert gave me the bat— 
not exactly as I had expected to receive it 
when I wrote thc poem for him. though. 

That's what comes, you seo, of being the 
victim of circumstances. 
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THE ALIENATION OF SANT: 


was going from the house to the barn in 

a blinding snow-storm, when something 
came floundering through the feathery drifts 
апа leapt against my chest. At first I drew 
back in alarm, but the next moment I was 
holding a bedraggled brown puppy in my 
arms, while he yapped with delight and 
licked my cheek between the explosions. 
In a high state of excitement I took my 
prize back to the house, and soon the little 


A CANADIAN STORY. 
By BRADFORD K. DANIELS. 


fellow had consumed a big dish of bread and 
milk and lay curled up on a rag mat by the 
kitchen stove. 

“ Now he’s fed and warm I guess we'll 
put him out ; the owner can't be far away," 
mother suggested. But I put my arms 
about my treasure and pleaded so hard for 
his retention that judgment was suspended 
until father came in from the chores. 

" No, I guess we don't want & dog," 


father decided, when mother had stated the 
case to him. A dog worries the cows too 
much. But it's a bitter night, and we won't 
turn the little fellow out in the storm. I 
reckon he belongs to that fine team that 
went by about an hour ago." 

As it was Christmas eve I dubbed my 
doggy Santa Claus, and the next morning 
when I came down the back stairs a laughing- 
eyed puppy met me at the door and held 
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out a ridiculously large paw to shake hands. 
For once in my life 1 was glad to find it 
snowing and blustering so hard that I 
couldn't see the barn. I knew that my 
treasure would not be turned out in the 
storm, and I woull have him for at least 
another day. All that day, and another and 
another the storm raged, and Sant (for his 
name was soon shortened to that) and I 
rolled about the kitchen floor, his long 
awkward legs tangled up with mine, his 
milk-white teeth fixed in mock anger upon 
my hands, my legs, my very neck. 

Then the storm cleared, and by nine 
o'clock a long row of oxen, dragging a sled 
with a score of men and shouting boys upon 
it, came plowing up the road through the 
snow that covered the fences, but for the 
first time in my life I did not wish to join 
them. For every foot of road that those 
big boards in front of the sled swept clean 
was a lengthening highway by which my 
precious pet would go away from me. 

At supper I tried to eat the fried apples 
and pork set before me, but just couldn't ; 
for I knew what was coming. Presently 
father pushed back his plate and cleared his 
throat, and my heart stood still. * I guess 
the road's clear enough now for that dog to 
travel," he remarked to mother, never once 
‘looking at me. 

" Yes, he'd better be going," she con- 
firmed, looking into her teacup, and then I 
felt a cold nose rooting gently in the palm 
of my hand. I knew that in another minute 
I would be crying, so I made an excuse to go 
to my room. I covered my head with my 
bedclothes, but it was no use. I heard my 
puppy whimper when father dropped him in 
the road; then a sharp “ Clear out! 

That evening was so cold and clear that 
when we went to the barn the snow squeaked 
under our feet, and the moon peered down 
from a big black hole like a cave in the sky. 
When I went to bed it was that still that 1 
heard a fox yapping on Porcupine Ledge 
a mile away. Along towards morning, as 
1 listened to the popping of trees in the hard 
frost, I heard a уер that wasn't any fox's, 
and then a scratch scratch at the porch 
door. In a second I was leaping down the 
back stairs calling, Sant’s come back!“ 
and without waiting for permission I un- 
locked the door and let the puppy in. 

At breakfast and throughout the day Sant 
was carefully avoided as a topic of conversa- 
tion, and when mother woke me at bedtime 
curled up on the floor near the stove with 
Sant's head on my chest I knew by the look 
in her face that he could stay. 

The next morning when I went out to 
water the stock old Brindle spied Sant 
wobbling along through the deep snow 
and drove him howling out of the yard 
head first into a snowbank. Then she stood 
and sort of grinned at him, shaking her head, 
and all the other cattle came up behind her 
and looked on while I dug the frightened 
puppy out. 

"| guess he won't worry the stock for 
some time," father laughed, when he looked 
out of the stable door and saw the last of the 
fun. 

But how that puppy did grow! At first 
he was all head and tail and legs, with just 
enough skinny body to hang them on to; 
but each week I could see him filling out and 
his hair growing sleeker, until one morning, 
when Brindle was feeling extra frisky, she 
started. to run him out of the yard again. 
Like a flash he whipped round and bared his 
teeth, and the next moment he had the old 
lady by the nose, making her bellow until 
all the other cattle that were getting read 
to admire her prowess ran for the barn wit 
their tails over their backs. When father 
had driven him off with a dung-fork Brindle 
retreated hastily to the manure heap and 


looked Sant over as if she had never seen him 
before. 

By spring there was а good deal more of 
Sant than head and legs. His body had 
lengthened out and his chest had broadened 
into a really powerful brute, but, being with 
him all the time, I didn't take much notice of 
the change until one day, when father and I 
were hauling manure across the road into 
the orchard, a well-dressed stranger stopped 
and looked at the dog. 

" Fine dog, that, һе remarked, eyeing 
Sant critically. Then he got out of his 
carriage and looked him over, Sant watching 
his every movement in a quiet dignified 
way that made me proud of him. 

“The genuine article! No mongrel 
blood there," he commented to himself, when 
he had finished the inspection. Then, turn- 
ing to father, What do you want for him ? ” 

Father looked at me. 

We don't want to sell him," I volun- 
teered, going over and placing my hand on 
Sant's head. 

“ГІ give you fifty dollars for him," 
thrusting his hand into his pocket and jing- 
ling some money. But I called Sant and 
ran into the bushes as fast as I could. 
When I came back the stranger was gone, 
and father was smiling as he forked the 
manure from the cart. But he never said a 
word about the fifty dollars. 

I didn't fully realise how big and strong 
Sant had grown, though, until one evening, 
as I саше quietly through the gate, he sprang 
at me without the slightest warning, his 
teeth clicking like the jaws of a fox-trap 
under my chin. His great weight knocked 
me flat upon my back, and before I could 
rise he was fawning and whining over me, 
telling me as plainly as words could have 
done how sorry he was that he had made the 
mistake. 

By September Sant had developed into a 
splendid creature that made the ordinary 
dogs of the neighbourhood look hopelessly 
mongrel. As he followed me about he never 
went up to them to sniff noses and say 
“ How de ! but stalked along as if oblivious 
of their presence. Perhaps that was why 
the neighbours began to have a vague dis- 
like for him, although he never even chased 
their cats into the apple-trees. 

When the goldenrod was yellow and the 
crickets were singing in the mellow sunshine, 
I went back one afternoon into the pasture 
huckleberrying. I was bending over a bush, 
busily stripping off the fat berries, when 
Sant gave а low Whoof ! and looking up 
I saw Peter Pennall, a tall gaunt old Indian, 
leaning upon a piece of white ash that he had 
cut for baskets, and studying my pet criti- 
cally. Alarmed for the Indian's safety, I 
cuffed Sant and made him lie down at my 
feet ; but he twitched all over and rumbled 
in his throat until the object of his anti- 
pathy had disappeared over the Hog's Back. 

For some days I saw old Peter hovering 
about the pasture, and one morning he came 
to the door with baskets to sell—a squaw's 
task, to which I had never known the proud 
old pagan to stoop before. To my surprise, 
Sant, instead of flying into а rage, went up 
to him and licked his hand. І don't know 
why, but then and there I hated that old 
Indian. 

Rock-maples were aflame on the mountain 
side and clumps of frosted poplars looked 
like splashes of saffron among the dark 
evergreen trees, when one warm afternoon 
the cows forsook the fall feed” in the 
meadow and strayed back into the pasture. 
I sent Sant after them (in haying time I had 
taught him to fetch them regularly at six 
o'clock), but although the cows came the 
dog did not return with them. After supper 
I went back over the pasture calling Here, 
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to see him leap out of the swect-fern at any 
moment, but he did not come. All that 
night I kept looking for him out of my bed- 
room window, and the next day I went 
across to the bed of hay-seed where Bushby 
Dow set his fox-traps, but he was not there. 

* Somebody's shot him," father decided. 
“ The neighbours didn't seem extra fond of 
him." But I couldn't bring myself to believe 
that he was really dead. 

Early in December there was a light fall of 
snow, and father and I started out to locate 
the winters wood. We had crossed the 
alder swamp of rabbit fame, and were 
passing along the rough sled road beyond, 
when I came to a fresh track in the snow 
that made my heart stand still, and then 
give a big thump. 

" It’s Sant’s track!“ I cried, and darted 
away upon the trail, a tell-tale missing toe 
left in one of Bushby Dow's fox-traps 
making me doubly sure that I was follow- 
ing my lost pet. From the old Mary-Ann 
field (the woman after whom it was named 
had once waged a losing fight with por- 
cupines and bears for a farm there) I saw 
smoke rising, and presently between the 
tree-trunks appeared a cluster of Indian 
huts, and from them Sant, gaunt, starved, 
but terrible, came roaring at me through the 
bushes. When I spoke to him he calmed 
down and wagged his tail in a lukewarm 
fashion, but when old Peter appeared at the 
edge of the slashing and called him, he 
trotted off without even a glance behind. 
With my feelings wounded more deeply 
than they had ever been wounded before, I 
went back to father, and together we pro- 
ceeded to Peter's hovel to demand our dog. 

“Take him!" replied the Indian, in- 
differently, kicking the dog past a dozen 
grimy children into the open space where 
we stood. 

At a bound I was by the side of my 
beloved Sant, but he made not the slightest 
response to my caresses, and presently slunk 
away and lay down at Peter's feet. 

Wit^ a derisive grin the old wretch turned 
and brought out his dog harness and sled, 
and as I looked back from the edge of the 
slashing I saw my former pet tugging and 
straining under the lash, as he drew his new 
master up the opposite slope and away 
toward the fur traps in the deep forest. 

Years after, when Sant was dead and 
Peter an object of charity, he told me how 
he had won my dog away from me. “ Me 


sweat bread under my arm, then give dog," 

he explained, the old look of cunning return- 

ing to his faded eyes. 
а ¥ La 


“Oheer up, lad! You do look glum. You should 
always look on the bright side of things.” 


Sant! Here, Sant! Here, Sant!“ expectin g К» Ela e оп could ste which is the bright side 
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Wr the reign of winter and doubtful 
photographie weather there is а per- 
ceptible lessening of the amount of activity 
of the great majoritv of amateurs, but 
besides lantern-slide making and the produc- 
tion of snow pictures, there is one branch 
of the science and art of photography for 
which the long winter evenings are only too 
short and the fascinated devotee of which 
frequently realises with a start that to-night 
became to-morrow one or two hours ago. 

Photo-micrography is, by the majority 
of amateurs, associated with apparatus as 
expensive and as far beyond the average 
reach as, let us say, a Marconi installation, 
and while here and there one may know of 
a few experimental essays at magnified 
photographs taken by means of a long-focus 
camera, it is rare to find anything more 
attempted, except amongst a few experts, 
and the low powers attainable by the method 
referred to deprive it of much interest. 

Yet it is possible, with self-constructed 
apparatus, to produce photographs of con- 
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siderable magnification (the amount varying 
of course with the quality of the microscope 
available) which possess, besides the natural 
interest attaching to а peep into the details 
of Nature's fabrications, a real and solid 
scientific value. There are few  photo- 
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graphers, one can fearlessly assert, who are 
without an interest in Nature far superior to 
the average non-photographing individual, 
and those specially who are students of 
botany, chemistry, entomology, or almost 
any other branch of natural science, as well as 
the simple lover of Nature and her wonders, 
will find in this neglected branch of their 
art an interest and charm which is difficult to 
describe, and will be led by many a delightful 
evening's work along a path into that fairy- 
land of science whose wonders are as real as 
they are inexhaustible. 

You shall choose between two sets of 
apparatus, one costing very little trouble, the 
other not much more, but suitable for higher 
powers, and I will add to my remarks a few 
observations which may be found helpful 
until you find your feet. And now to business. 

The first apparatus I shall describe con- 
sisted partly of a microscope, called, I believe, 
in the trade a“ youth's micro,” costing new 
about eight to ten shillings. Probably if 
the reader is one of, or is acquainted with, 
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any family where there are several boys, he 
will find or be able to borrow one, as it is 
a possession which, with the average boy, 
soon loses its popularity. The remaining 
requisite is the camera, which we shall make 
out of cardboard and sundry odds and ends ; 
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and the whole outfit, including the light, 
which should preferably be an acetylene 
bicycle lamp, is shown in fig. 1. It may be 
said in passing that, lightness being a deside- 
ratum, cardboard is preferential to wood, 
and with ordinary care will last for years. 
The camera, as will be seen, fits by means of 
a round collar on the top of the microscope ; 
the eyepiece of the latter, which is not 
required for this work, is removed first by 
unscrewing it. The camera, as shown by the 
larger drawing (fig. 3). contains а loose 
ground-glass focussing screen, which dro 
into the rebate 3} in. square. and which 
is removed to insert the dry plate. 

A sliding shutter, which can be drawn 
completely out at one side, covers the sensi- 
tive plate, which is placed in the rebate 
after the image on the focussing screen is 
found satisfactory, and a shutter, which is a 
loose card flap covered with velvet with 
one end glued to the inside of the camera, 
hinge fashion, completes the camera. 

Briefly, the mode of operation is as follows : 


SHUTTER & Frame 


The microscope is placed on a box so that 
the centre of the mirror reflector is about 
opposite the centre of the light. The mirror 
is turned on its hinges, and also the micro- 
scope and box from side to side, till, on 
looking through the eyepiece, the field of 


The 


view is found to be brilliantly lit all over. 
The best possible light having been obtained, 
the eyepiece is then carefully removed and 
the object to be photographed placed on the 

ing or shelf provided for it, and the camera, 
with the top shutter drawn quite out and 
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Camera FIG. 


with the focussing screen in place, ground 
side down. put on the top of it. The shutter 
of the camera is opened, and is so made to 
remain open, as described later. 

With а focussing cloth conveniently hung 
on one's liead and drooping over the top of 
the camera, but not so as to hinder the light 
reaching the mirror, the image which will be 
seen on the ground glass is focussed sharp 
by turning the milled head focussing screw. 
In very cheap instruments this will have 
to be done by sliding the tube up and down 
with the fingers. When the image is as sharp 
as it can be got and the portion desired to 
be photographed is central on the 
screen, the camera is gently and care- 
fully lifted off the microscope and 
taken to the dark room, where the 
focussing screen is replaced by a 


lantern size (3¢ by 31) dry plate. I — 


The top cover is slid on, the shutter 
closed, and the camera again put care- 
fully on the microscope. The shutter 
ia opened, the exposure made, then, 
closing the shutter, the camera is taken 
back to the dark room and the plate 
removed for development. This ex- 
planation will make the construction 
of the camera, which is really a very 
simple affair, quite casy to understand 
from the drawings. 

The back of the camera, with its 
rebates and grooves for the slide, is 
made of thicknesses of cardboard, as 
shown in fig. 2, and superimposed on 
one another and stuck with seccotine 
or fish glue, No. 2 on No. 1, No. 3 on 
No. 2, and so on. The cardboard for 
No. 3 (fig. 2) forming the rebate for 
the screen or plate, wants to be just 
thicker than the ordinary dry plate, 
to allow the shutter to pass over it 
—card of a lesser thickness will do for the 
rest. The shutter, also of card, is cut out 
to leave a rather large ear, to pull it out 
by, as the section shows. The body is made, 
as shown, of four pieces of card, as fig. 2, 
joined by strips of old linen, glued down the 
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edges, and before the back or the bottom 
with its collar is put on, the frame for the 
shutter, fig. 2, and the shutter itself is fixed 
in. The shutter is shown іп figs. 2 and 3. It 
is a card flap covered with velvet, which is 
turned over on three sides, and not drawn 
tightly over the edges, but left a little loose 
and then glued on the back. 

The fourth side is glued as a hinge to the 
side of the camera, but previous to this a 
thin wire, to open and shut it by, is fastened 
to it by a plentiful application of glue. One 
end of this wire is bent at a right-angle to lie 
along the top of the shutter, the other end goes 
through a hole in the side of the camera and 
is bent, when all is finished, at right-angles 
and then turned roughly into an eye. This 
forms a means of opening or closing the 
shutter from the outside, and a very thin 
elastic band is then cut and one end tied to 
the lever, the other fixed to a little wooden 
knob fastened on the outside of the box in 
such & position that the elastic tends to 
keep the shutter where it is put, whether open 
or shut. This will be quite clear from the 
drawing. 

The cap, which was in my case a pill-box, 
must fit the top of the microscope well, yet 
во easily as to allow of its being taken on and 
off without pushing and altering the focus. 
It is best to line it with a piece of black 
velvet, and with a little patience the correct 
fit can be got. Finally, before gluing 
together the body, back and front, the inside 
is painted with a dead spirit black, all the 
outside corners covered with 4 in. strips 
of black paper glued on, including round 
the collar, and the marvellous work is 
complete. 

Although in attempting to make the de- 
scription perfectly clear it seems perforce 
rather long-winded, it will be understood 
that the construction is very simple, and 
the one described was made entirely in one 
evening and the glue had set enough by the 
next night for use. 

It is as well to note that to get the shutter 
to draw in and out easily the edge of the 
edges was taken off with a rub or two of 


fine sandpaper, and the grooves for it were 
rubbed with & very soft lead pencil This 
shutter was found, however, to be liable to 
stick sometimes, owing to damp, and another 
one of black celluloid or ebonite was more 
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successful, but this is a refinement not 
necessary if the apparatus is kept in a dry 
place. 

With such a camera as the one described, 
the расо тара of objects illustrated in the 
title heading were taken amongst many 
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others. They are in some respects not the 
best, but are chosen as better lending them- 
selves to reproduction than some of the 
more delicate ones. 

There is one more thing which it will pay 
to do, and that is to fasten the microscope 
to the top of the box with three wooden 
turnbuckles, turning on screws, or nails 
driven into the top of the box, and they 
should be arranged so that when turned 
round they will lock the rim of the micro- 
scope, since, unless it is one of the heavier 
instrumente, it is very likely to be upset when 
opening the camera shutter and waste a lot 
of time, besides spoiling a plate. 

Although the simple apparatus just 
described is capable of doing a great deal 
of good and interesting a and is par- 
ticularly suitable for botanical studies and 
magnification up to, say, forty diameters, 
it will be found that for higher powers its use, 
if not exactly impossible, is at least difficult. 
The reasons for this are, first, that the 
slight vibrations which are generally at work 
in houses and towns become very noticeable 
when an object is magnified many times; in 
fact, the image on the screen is absolutely 
seen to shake if another person should be 
walking about, perhaps in the room overhead. 

The second reason is as follows. Consider 
the image of an object on the focussing 
screen ; it will be remembered that, although 
it is only quite sharp at one point, there is 
a distance each side of this point, as the 
lens is racked in and out, in which the image, 
though fuzzy,“ is recognisable. In the 
ordinary camera, this latitude of focus is 
perceptibly large; and when taking photo- 
micrographs at comparatively low powers, 
the same is found to be the case when the 
objective is perhaps removed from the 
object being photographed } in. or 1 in. 
But with very high powers the distance of 
the objective from the object would be 3-in. 
or less—foci of these high powers being 
exceedingly short—and this latitude of focus 
previously mentioned becomes so small that. 
the slightest jar would send the image out 
of focus, and, without having touched the 
focussing screw, the image would be, not. 
blurred, but quite invisible. Again, when 
such & subject as & small diatom is being 
taken, it is too small to be visible to the 
naked eye, and generally has to be found 
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by searching for it with a lower 
for a start—the objective for the 
wer could not possibly be substituted 


wer 
igher 


or the first without jarring the apparatus 
sufficiently to lose the object out of the field 


again. 
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The second apparat us, now to be described, 
is intended to overcome these defects, also 
another one to be mentioned later. It is 
a copy, in à home-made sort of style, of 
the method adopted in the expensive and 
accurate optical benches made specially for 
this work, at prices which make the eyes 
of poor scribes, like the writer, bulge to ten 
diameters’ magnification. 

The complete apparatus is shown in fig. 4, 
and all its parts are made as heavily as 
possible ; in fact, it may be said in this case 
that clumsiness is a virtue. Before pro- 
ceeding to the description of it, it should be 
mentioned that the microscope with which 
it was used was & more expensive one than 
the first one described. Although with a 
cheap microscope there is а tremendous field 
of useful and interesting work possible, yet 
the use of very high powers, the most 
fascinating part of this photography, and 
the part which will make & man forget his 
supper and let the fire ро out and refuse to go 
out to chain up the dog—this side of it is only 
possible with a fairly good microscope. It 
need not, however, be а very expensive one— 
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though of course the more money that can 
be spared for this the greater will be the 
satisfaction that will be got out of it but an 
exceedingly good instrument can be pur- 
chased at most opticians’, second hand, at 
prices as low as 2/. 10s. and upwards. A 
little patience and inquiry in likely quarters 
would in all probability enable one to get a 
suitable microscope at а still lower price, 
much of the writer's work having been done 
on an old-fashioned but well-made instru- 
ment picked up for 30s, In this connection, 
the writer would warn purchasers to avoid, 
if any choice is possible, those microscopes 
which depend for their “ fine adjustment“ 
on a screw with milled head, supported on 
the barrel or tube of the microscope. They 
аге à constant annoyance, as their action 
tends to twist the tubes sideways, and, as 
the focussing proceeds, the object slowly 
sidles out of view. 

On looking at th> diagram, fig. 4. the 
arrangement will be seen to be as follows. 
At th right-hand end of a heavy wooden 
trough is the light with retlector behind it, 
next a large plano-convex lens as a condenser, 
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a tank filled with copper sulphate solution, 
the microscope, tilted horizontally, and a 
velvet sleeve connecting it with a heavy 
wooden box, which is the camera, and con- 
tains the dark slide. 

A separate description of the writer's 
apparatus as above will probably enable any 
one to construct a similar affair to suit the 
size of plate proposed to be worked with and 
the microscope obtainable ; the only dimen- 
sion which is important is that of the length 
of the trough, which must be sufficient. The 
writers was made to work with } plate, 
and the trough was 5 ft 1 ng and the width 
of it between the sides shown in figs. 5, 
6, and 7, was 5 in. 

To make the trough. a 5-ft board of this 
width and { in. thick was procured, planed 
on one side and on the edges, and two 4-ft. 
lengths of 14-in. by -in. wood, also planed, 
but on the flat side only. These latter were 
nailed to the board, as shown, and the light, 
condenser, etc., all except the camera, slide 
along this trough upon pieces of 5-in. planed 
board, 6 in. long. 

(Jo be continued.) 


LIGHTHOUSE BUILDING EXTRAORDINARY. 


м these days of marvellous engineering 
feats—tubes, dams, bridges, and tunnels, 
honeycombing the very foundations of a 
great city, checking the waters of an ancient 
river, spanning even arms of the sea, 
and piercing the Alps like a threaded 
needle—the building of lighthouses has 
retained а good deal of its fascination. This 
sentiment with regard to lighthouses has 
& double reason for its existence: the danger 
which inevitably attends building operations 
on a wave-swept rock, and, perhaps chietly, 
the fact that lighthouses are not so much 
for profit, or for ease, or for pleasure, but 
for humanity and the brotherhood of the 
nations, 

Which was the most difficult lighthouse 
in the world to build? Of course there 
are lighthouses and lighthouses. ‘The great 
majority of them presented no greater 
difticulties in erection than would a church 
steeple for instance, and perhaps not во 
great. They are built on the sea-shore, 
certainly, perhaps upon some headland, 
and are thus exposed to а good deal of 
“ weather," but they do not need an engineer 
for their construction, but just a common 
or garden " architect, assisted by a few 
carpenters and masons. 

When we come to Bell Rock, Eddystone, 
And Skerryvore, we are up against" an en- 
tirely different proposition. These are light- 
houses in the sense in which the romantic 
boy understands them; tall structures 
built with the solidity of the virgin rock 
itself, up the shaft of which, on a wild night, 
the waves leap like hungry vicious wolves 
eager to drag down their prey from some 
tree in which he has taken refuge. Now, 
which, of this kind of lighthouse—the only 
kind worth considering where romance 
is concerned—was the most difficult to 
build ? 

It often happens, both in life and in 
navigation, that just when we are fondly 
imagining that we are at the end of our 
difficulties and almost in harbour the 
crash comes which ruins everything. It 
is, too, undoubtedly true that some of the 
most ideal harbours in the world have 
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a sunken rock at their very entrance. 
New York harbour had such a rock until 
they honeycombed it with borings, filled 
them chokeful with dynamite, connected 
the whole labyrinth with an electric battery, 
touched the button and blew the rock 
to smithereens! But such an operation 
is not possible in every case, and there 
was & rock and, indeed, there is still, at 
the mouth of Boston Harbour which 
маз a perfect terror to mariners. It is 
no exaggeration to say that hundreds of 
ships have been cast away upon it with 
very great loss of life. This rock is called 
Minot's Ledge. 

Now here was a real problem for the 
lighthouse builder. The rock could only 
be seen at all for three or four hours at 
a time, and for the remainder the waves 
were either churning themselves into 
foam on its cruel rugged jags, or swirling in 
treacherous oiliness during calmer weather. 
When Captain Alexander, nearly sixty years 
ago, undertook to build a lighthouse on 
Minot’s Ledge, he undertook a tremendous 
task. When he first visited the rock the 
waves dashed around it so fiercely, and 
it was so slippery with sea-slime and weed. 
that he could not even keep his footing. 
Yet, upon that rock he built опе of the 
noblest lighthouses in the world; one 
which has been shining ever since, and 
which must have saved from a watery 
grave hundreds and hundreds of sailormen 
as well as passengers. 

The patience required for a task of this 
kind is almost unbelievable. It took 
Winstanley, who built the first lighthouse 
on the Eddystone, and who was carried 
away with it on a night of storm, four 
years to drill twelve foundation holes 
and fix iron rods in them, and it took 
Captain Alexander’s crew of men the 
whole of the first season to cut four or 
five little holes in the rock. We are apt 
to imagine that in these latter days man 
has got the better of nature, but such a 
fact as this is good proof to the contrary. 
The difficulties which almost baffled the 
first lighthouse builder were just as real 


and just as difficult to overcome for these 
men of a later day. When men have to 
flop down on their faces at frequent intervals 
and hold on to the rock while a green wave 
hisses over them, it is no child’s play, and 
that was what these men had to do quite 
frequently. 

However, the second year they began 
to show something for their labour. It 
was only “scaffolding” certainly, for 
not a single stone was laid as yet, but it 
could be seen, and that was encouraging 
at least. It was just an iron platform 
rained twenty feet above low water with 
ropes dangling from it, to which the men 
could cling when the waves came rolling 
in, much as the strap-hanger clutches 
at the dangling tags of leather when the 
electric train stops or starts too suddenly. 

Then came а big disaster. "There is 
hardly anything so heartbreaking as to 
have all the long patient toil of months 
and years destroyed in a moment. We 
have it on record how Carlyle felt when 
his servant lit the fire with his“ French 
Revolution." Oh, the horror of the thought 
of starting all over again, of re-making 
every reference, of re-reading scores of 
dry books! Captain Alexander had to 
face a very similar situation. Like a dog 
that bites its own master, а big coasting 
craft, hard driven, crashed against the 
structure and ruined two years’ work 
in five minutes, 

At it they went again, however—md 
desperandum 1 In spite of this set-back 
they had succeeded a year later in actually 
laying four foundation-stones. Think of 
it! Four foundation-stones laid in three 
years. That is a measure of the difficulties 
of the work. At the end of five years 
the work was practically finished. It 
cost 60,000/., and was cheap at the price. 
It was of this lighthouse that Longfellow 
wrote : 


“Steadfast, serene, immovable, the same 
Year after year, through all the silent night, 
Burns on for evermore that quenchless flame, 
Shines on that inextinguishable light 1°” 


The 


An amusing story which might have been 
& tragical one, belongs to “the building 
of this lignthouse. It shows that even 
the best plans have their drawbacks, Not 
only was there constant danger of the 
men being washed off the rock, but in- 
numerable tools were swept away and 
lost. One of the men hit upon the double 
plan of wearing а lifebuoy and tying his 
hammer to his wrist. All the rest of the 
men promptly copied his plan, but their 
enthusiasm over it was rather cooled when 
its inventor was washed off the rock by a 
breaker. The heavy sledge tied to his 
wrist pulled him head downwards, and 
though the life-buoy kept him on the 
surface, nothing could be seen of the un- 
fortunate man but his legs kicking above 
the water He was rescued, but with 
the greatest difficulty. 

Of course the problem which has generally 
to be faced—that is if there is any problem 
at all—in lighthouse building, is how 
to withstand the force of wind and wave. 
But there is a3 least one lighthouse which 
has neither the one nor the other to fear 
in any very marked degree, but which had, 
nevertheless, to be built more strongly 
and with a firmer base than almost any 
other lighthouse in the world, because 
it had & more tremendous force to with- 
stand—the force of ice. 

One of the most irresistible things in 
the world, in spite of its snail-like slowness 
of movement, is а glacier. 1% grinds the 
rocks to fine powder and carries everything 
along with it that would dare to obstruct 
its course. It is the same with pack ice. 
Many a good ship has been crushed like 
a filbert between two very innocent-looking, 
slowly moving floes. The Spectacle Reef 
Lighthouse in Lake Huron, one of the 
five great lakes whose waters are dischargod 
by the St. Lawrence, has to endure this 
squeezing process every winter. 

Nor was this the whole problem, though 
it was the chief one, for this lonely reef 
is ten miles from land, and a couple of 
fathoms beneath the surface of the water. 
Several very valuable vessels had come 
to grief upon this rock, and though several 
engineers shook their heads with regard 
to the feasibility of lighthouse erection, 
yet the task was accomplished. A great 
tub-shaped structure was sunk on the 
spot required for the foundations, Divers 
filled all the openings around the bottom 
with Portland cement and hay, and the 
water was then pumped out. Thus, the 
men worked in a kind of pit in the midst 
of the lake. Of course that is the merest 
sketch of a very ingenious and an extremely 
difficult piece of work, and, moreover, 
it was necessary that the preliminary 
work should not only be done quickly, 
but thoroughly, for when the ice came 
it would make very short work of the tub 
and its protecting outworks. The men 
commonly worked twenty hours & day, and 
yet, long before they had thoroughly 
secured the foundations, they were smothered 
in snow and sleet all day long, and the 
stormy waves—for storms can be very 
severe in these inland fresh-water seas— 
kept them constantly drenched to the 
skin. 

The plan of the engineer was practically 
to superimpose upon the natural rock, 
ten feet below the surface, an artificial 
rock of equal solidity and firmness, upon 
which the lighthouse proper might be built. 
Thus, for the first thirty-four feet the 
tower consists of a solid piece of circular 
masonry, thirty-two feet in diameter. 
The stones of this artificial continuation 
of the submerged rock are all dove-tailed 
together and attached to one another by 
iron rods passing through them, Upon 
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the flat top of this solid tower the light- 
house proper was built. It looks like a little 
toy lighthouse standing on a round collar- 
box. Its cost was 70,000/. 

Up to the present it has withstood the 
tremendous pressure of the ice. What 
that pressure is may be gathered from 
the fact that it is not an uncommon thing 
for the ice to be piled round the lighthouse 
to the height of thirty or forty feet, so 
that the lighthouse keepers have more 
than onco had to cut their way in and out. 
As a lighthouse which had to solve a special 
problem, then, the one on the Spectacle 
Reef may be taken as a typical example, 
and a similar lighthouse was afterwards 
constructed on Stannard's Rock in Lake 
Superior. 

Robert Louis Stevenson was proud of 
the fact that he came of the stock which 
built the Bell Rock lighthouse on the 
famous Inchcape Reef. where the warning 
bell used to toll which Ralph the Rover 
in a mood of foolish frolic cut from its 
fastenings. Robert Louis’ father greatly 
desired that his son should follow the 
family tradition and become an engineer, 
but he preferred romance-weaving to 
lighthouse-building, and the world has 
endorsed the wisdom of his choice of 
profession. 

The building of the Bell Rock lighthouse 
is one of the romances of the business. 
The grim Scots worked with the desperation 
of despair, and though only two men could 
remain on the famous rock at one and the 
same time, and although the chilly waters 
of the North Sea washed over them con- 
stantlv, they stuck to their work with 
Scottish tenacity. It is said that when 
the last stone was swung out, the workmen, 
almost worn to death with their mighty 
struggle with nature, cheered as madly 
as if they had taken an enemy’s position 
at the point of the bayonet. 

But it is not only sunken rocks which 
present uncommon difficulties. For instance, 
one would scarcely have associated great 
dangers and almost unsolvable problems 
of construction in the building of a light- 
house only a mile from tlie mainland and 
rising eighty feet above high-water mark. 
But anyone who has actually seen Tillamook 
Rock, off the coast of Oregon, will not be 
inclined to belittle the difficulties which 
confronted the engineers who succeeded 
in placing upon its top a fine lighthouse. 
The lighthouse itself did not need to conform 
to the usual standards of lighthouse con- 
struction, The difficulty was not there. 
It was in the almost insuperable task 
of transferring men and material to the 
rock in which the difficulty lay. 

One of the very earhest expeditions 
to the rock was attended by a fatal accident, 
An experienced English licht house builder 
was of the party, and, even though the sea 
all around was perfectly calm, yet* such 
eddying swirls were there around the rock 
itself, that, in leaping ashore, this man 
stumbled and was immediately carried 
out to sea and drowned in sight of his 
friends. Perhaps never before in the history 
of lighthouse building has the rock upon 
which the structure was to be erected 
been defended by its former inhabitants, 
who strove with might and main to keep 
the builders from their task. But such 
an unheard-of event happened in the case 
of Tillamook Rock. For untold ages, 
probably, it had been the resort, the head- 
quarters, the sea citadel, the rock fortress 
of hundreds of sea lions, great big flippered 
fellows who could render a very good 
account of themselves if they considered 
the cause good enough to justify them 
in putting up a fight. They evidently 
considered this invasion of their hitherto 
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undisputed territory as ample reason for 
a pugnacious attitude, and во persistent 
were they in their opposition that the work- 
men had to arm themselves and drive them 
repeatedly into the sea. 

The diſticulty of approach to the island 
owing to the storms which seemed almost 
constantly to rage round it. and its pre- 
cipitous, rugged, and slippery nature. 
presented the chief difficulty. Most of 
the workmen were sent to their task on 
a breeches buoy. such as is commonly 
used for life-saving by the coastguards 
and liſeboatmen. The cable on which 
the buoy ran was stretclied from the highest 
ru of the island to the mast of a ship 
ving about a hundred yards from the 
rock. In making the passage from the 
ship to the shore the men were like marion- 


ettes, absolutely at the mercy of every 
movement of the ship. The sensation 
must often have been terrific. Many 


a time the swell was so great that, with 
the heel of the ship, the rope-voyager 
would be suddenlv plunged into icy water, 
and with the return roll jerked upwards 
again with tremendous violence a hundred 
feet into the air! 16 required an iron 
nerve to face this passage except in tho 
calmest weather. and one man at least, 
& fat German cook, made the voyage once 
and would never face it again. He dicd 
on the island, 

The most difficult problem which the 
lighthouse builder has to face is not the 
building of а tower upon an Inchcape 
Rock or an Eddystone, difficult though 
those tasks are. No, there is а more 
diflicult problem still. It has come to 
be seen that a light upon the shore may 
be a danger instead of a protection to 
shipping. Sunken rocks are dreaded by 
sailors, but sand shoals are probably dreaded 
more. Now, if such a shoal lies, say, seven 
or eight miles from the shore, and on the 
shore itsclf a light js fixed, that light becomes 
а lure rather than а guide. 16 will be 
readily seen that unless the light is placed 
upon the sandbank it is almost best not 
to have а light at all. In these cases 
lightships have served the purpose of a 
sort of compromise. Unfortunately, the 
lightship sometimes gets wrecked on its 
own sandbank, and at best it is somewhat 
uncertain. 

At first sight it would seem impossible 
to build a lighthouse on a sandbank. On 
a rock, even in the midst of tha ocean— 
yes; but on soft shifting sand in the midst 
of the ocean—no! But it has been done 
nevertheless, and Germans were the first 
to do it. It represents one of the greatest 
triumphs of engineering skill The first 
of these cylinder iron lighthouses was erected 
at Rothersand, at the mouth of the Hiver 
Weser, in 1881, and since then many others 
have been established. 

This is the age of iron, and, though stone 
has still its many uses, yet the metal has 
taken its place to an enormous extent. 
Bridges are built of it; tunnels are lined 
with it, and now a large number of light- 
houses are constructed of iron. The advan- 
tage that the cvlinder Lighthouse has over 
such as the Eddvstone is that it can be 
built and prepared, to its last bolt, in 
some foundry a thousand miles from the 
gen- wept bank upon which it is destined 
to live out its life and to do its useful work. 

A huge wooden caisson—an open box 
inverted, with a top six feet thick—is 
made and launched at a shípvard, and 
at a foundry the foundation courses of an 
iron lighthouse are made, They are com- 
posed of plates which, when bolted togethor, 
make huge iron collars, perhaps thirty 
feet in diameter and six feet high each. 
Caisson,and iron plates are conveyed to 
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a safe mooring within easy distance of the 
sandbank, and there the iron collars are 
built upon the top of the caisson. Their 
weight sinks the caisson out of sight, but it 
buoys them up. 

On a dead calm day the caisson is tugged 
out to the sandbank, valves are opened in 
the iron sides of the iron erection upon 
it, and enough water is admitted to sink the 
caisson down to the sandbank, which is, of 
course, submerged. The huge collar of iron 
is then filled with concrete. But the founda- 
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tion is not yet secure. The caisson must 
be sunk six or eight feet into the sand. 
There is an air shaft which passes down 
into the caisson. Compressed air forces 
the water out of this box under the sea, 
and men go down and dig the sandy founda- 
tion and pile it at the bottom end of a three- 
inch pipe which, when a valve is turned, 
communicates with the open air. The 
compressed air rushing upwards carries 
a stream of sand and stones with it which 
spurts out at the top like water from a main. 


Thus by slow degrees the caisson goes 
deeper and deeper into the sand until it 
is considered to be secure against any 
wind that may blow, or wave that ma 
break. The iron lighthouse is then built 
ring by ring as before, with men's quarters 
far above the billows, and the welcome 
light above all. This, although not in 
one sense the most difficult lighthouse 
to build, certainly represents the most 
notable scientific and engineering triumph 
in the way of lighthouse erection. 


SAILORS IN THE MAKING: 
THE WATTS NAVAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Ta ship’s bell has just sounded eight. 
The band strikes up “ God Save the 
King," two hundred bare-footed sailor lads 
—smart and clean, with “ shining morning 
faces "—spring to attention and stand at 
the salute, all their officers doing likewise, 
till the music ceases and the ship's flag 
has been hoisted to the masthead. It is a 
stirring sight—this little bit of patriotic 
ritual—and I do not envy the man or boy 
who can see it quite unmoved. 

The knowing reader has no doubt divined 
that it is a training ship of which I am 
speaking. But in this instance the knowing 
one will be wrong. For it is on a hill in 
Norfolk, about twelve miles from the sea, 
that the scene I have described is daily 
enacted. But though not actually on the 
sea, the institution which has its home on 
this Norfolk hill, the Watts Naval Training 
School at North Elmham, is as near an 
approach to a training ship as any dry-land 
institution could possibly be. 

The school is one of the numerous institu- 
tions established by a great admirer of the 
“ B.O.P.” and а close personal friend of its 
editor, the late Dr. Barnardo, and it is in 
accordance with his ideas that the life of the 
place offers so close a resemblance to ** a life 
onthe ocean wave." Entering the building, 
we find, ourselves immediately in a large 
central hall open to the roof, with galleries 
on the upper floors. The floors are bare 
and clean, a ship's bell hangs from the 
lower gallery, and we are not surprised to 
hear the place where we stand spoken of as 
“ the quarter deck," and the parts of the 
building on either side as fore " and Haft“ 
respectively. 

It is because the lads are destined for the 
most part to join the Navy or the Mercantile 
Marine that the school is eonducted as far 
as possible in accordance with the ways of 
the Navy. Sentries patrol the place at 
night, the ship's bell strikes the hours— 
though it is mercifully silent during the 
hours of sleep—and every change in the 
day's occupations, from the reveille in the 
morning to the turning out of lights at night, 
is proclaimed by a bugle call. 

But this innocent make-believe will not 
turn a land-lubber into a sailor. The dry- 
land sailor is a no more credible figure than 
the horse marine. The training of boys for 
the sea without any provision for giving 
them at least a taste of the real thing would 
be a mere farce. Such provision is made in 
connection with the Watts School by means 
of the ship G. L. Munro, which anchors at 
Yarmouth in the winter, and takes short 
voyages with crews of boys during the 
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PART I. 


summer months. It is a small craft, accom- 
modating only about twenty-four boys at 
sea, so that it will be seen that the school is 
as necessary to the ship as the ship to the 
school. The two together, supplemented 
by a seaside home at Yarmouth, which forms 
a kind of connecting-link between school 
and ship, provide an apprenticeship to the 
sea which experience has shown to be 
efficient, and which, I believe, is quite unique. 


Reveille: 6.30 a.m. 


The story of the origin of the Watts 
Naval Training School is somewhat re- 
markable. In 1871 a very fine school 
building accommodating about 400 boys, 
with head-master’s house, chapel, and other 
subsidiary buildings, was erected on a 
beautiful site at North Elmham. It was 
to serve as a county school for Norfolk, but 
somehow pupils did not join in sufficient 
numbers to make the venture a financial 
success, and after some years the school 


was closed, and the buildings and land were 
offered for sale. 

It was suggested to Dr. Barnardo that the 
place would be very suitable for one of his 
institutions. He quite agreed, but he had 
not the least hope of being able to raise the 
money that would be required to purchase 
an estate and buildings that would cost 
30,0004. А wealthy friend of Dr. Barnardo’s 
work, however, Mr. E. H. Watts, took the 
matter up, and, to the good Doctor's aston- 
ishment and delight, purchased the whole 
concern and presented it to him for the use 
of his young prctégés. It was indeed a 
princely gift. 

The visitor to the Watts School, did he 
not know the story of its origin, might be 
inclined to criticise the management on the 
ground that the accommodation provided 
for these poor boys is on a needlessly lavish 
scale. The school building is an imposing 
pile, the chapel, head-master’s house, and 
minor buildings are in keeping with the 
main structure ; the grounds cover an area 
of 54 acres, and include a beautiful planta- 
tion—the home of countless rabbits— 
ample playing-fields, and flower and kitchen 
gardens. The river Wensum forms one 
boundary to the estate, and adjacent to it 
is а large open-air swimming bath. The 
school stands on high ground, with the sea 
but twelve miles distant, and the air is 
bracing and invigorating—one feels that it 
would be difficult to be ill in such a place. 

The idea of using the school as a sort of 
dry-land training ship was, as we have seen, 
Dr. Barnardo's own. He did not live to 
see, if we may so express it, the launching 
of his ship, but the equipment and organisa- 
tion are practically as he designed them. 

Let us see how the scheme works out in 


practice. Go to the Watts School any day, 
and if you are an imaginative person you 
may easily fancy that you smell the sea ; 


you will certainly detect a nautical ring in 
the talk of some of the enthusiastic and 
devoted officers. And it is not only the 
things you see that produce this impression ; 
bare-footed boys in blue jerseys, gold-laced 
officers, bugle and bell band and flag: 
these may be merely parts of a theatrical 
device. But there is a spirit and manner 
which it would be difficult to imitate; the 
pervading cleanliness and  tidiness, the 
discipline—strict, but tempered with a 
kindly humour—the hearty enthusiasm of 
the officers, the self-reliance, keenness. and 
alertness of everyone, the dogged never- 
give-in spirit which makes the boys for- 
midable opponents on the cricket and 
football field, and made some of them the 
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other day, though tired and footsore, insist 
on completing a twelve-miles march with 
their comrades rather than ride home by 
train, the spirit of comradeship which makes 
a boy mindful of “ 
these are among the best traditions of the 
British Navy, and they are among the 
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the other chap "—All : 


well- marked 
School. 
Time can never hang heavily on any- 
body's hands at this school. The boy who 
is constitutionally inactive—or, to put it 
less politely, bone-idle—is not likely to 
have quite a pleasant time at the Watts 


characteristics of the Watts 
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School. For think what has to be done. 
The boys are for the most part between the 
alles of eleven and sixteen, so there is the 
ordinary educational work to be attended 
to. And this is quite on & level with the 
work of other elementary schools. 

( To be concluded.) 


S 


How I LEARNT TENNIS. 


To (I am speaking of the real game, 

not of lawn tennis) is very little played 
to-day ; and there are many reasons why 
this should be so. For instance, the game 
is expensive and elaborate. So this article 
of mine would be of little use to readers of 
the " Boy's Own Paper” unless it showed 
them how to learn other games and other 
things besides games. 

It seems strange to be writing for the 
" Boy's Own Paper." More than thirty 
years ago the “ Boy's Own Annual " used 
to b^ one of the great treats of the year for 
myself - and my sisters. We used to read it 
almost through from cover to cover, and 
enjoy it thoroughly. At that time I never 
imagined that I should be writing an article 
in the paper some day ; I never imagined or 
realised that I ever should be grown up, and 
I still refuse to believe that I am grown up. 
The stories of adventures are as fascinating 
to те to-day as they were thirty ycars ago. 

Only it is as well for boys now and then to 
look ahead, away from the exciting stories, 
to the serious part of life. "They should find 
it, when it comes, just as exciting and full of 
sport.“ 

Games are a very serious part of life. 
There are few things about which boys, or 
grown-up boys or men, or women, are more 
in earnest. 

And it is worth while to be in carnest 
about games, not only while we play, but 
also with regard to practice. There is a 
right and a wrong way of practising, and 
the right way brings success, the wrong way 
failure. 

The general idea of this article of mine 
about games is as follows : 

If you play a game well by nature, do not 
trouble about how vou play it: simply play 
it well; directly you begin to think about 
your stroke at cricket, for instance, you are 
likely to lose your skill in batting. If you 
are a gonius player (as I believe most of the 
successful playera are). then never mind as 
to the exact way in which you hold your bat, 
move your fect, make a cut or drive ; simply 
play naturally. 

But if, like myself, you are not а genius 
player, if, when you try to play naturally 
you fail, and if ordinary practice does not 
help you much, then still play hard and 
keonly during the game, but after the game 
and before the next game give a certain 
amount of thought to the play and the 
method. 

If people will spend time in studying the 
piano, in studying lessons, why should they 
not spend time in studying games? They 
are going to spend a great deal of their life 
over games. Why not spend it with ad- 
vantage and with greater enjoyment ? 

Your first aim in studying the game must 
be what is called technique—how to stand, 
how to move, and so forth. Try to find 
this out by watching good plavers, by asking 
questions, by reading books, and by experi- 
menting. 
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Then practise the technique part by part. 
I will tell you how to do this directly. 

But, above all, see what a lot of lessons 
the practice can teach you for success in 
work and in the rest of life. 

And try to make yourself fit for any and 
every game, as well as your own particular 
games, and for the whole of life. 

One of the great mistakes made by 
players of games is that they play them 
before they have learnt the technique (just 
as a person might try to play the piano before 
learning how to hold the hands, how to play 
chords, and яо on), and also before having 
the body trained to play games at all. 

And I had better say a word about this. 
general training before I speak of learning 
any particular games. 

The most important piece of advice I can 
give for success in games and success in 
health is to get the right way of breathing. 
It is а hard matter to explain, but the 
general idea is to make your breath, which 
you should take in through the nostrils, not 
through the mouth, as deep and full as you 
can without straining, and to practise this 
deep and full breath often during the dav. 

You will find that you will last. much 
better and be much less nervous and play 
better all round ; for much of the failure in 
games and sports is because of want of 
endurance and want of nerve." 

Another hint is not to use the muscles 
which you would gain nothing by using; 
not to keep yourself tied in a knot ; to keep 
limp and relaxed the muscles which you do 
not require for your movements. 

But I have written about this more fully 
in one of my latest books, and I can refer 
you to one of those books * for more special 
hints about training. 

Now for the history of how I came to 
learn tennis. 

I may note that I am still learning it, still 
practising exercises for it in my bedroom. 
For there is a great deal to be learnt in every 
сате : one never comes to the end of skill; 
the more I study the game of tennis, the 
more I feel how much there is to be learnt. 

At school I was very keen on games, and 
I had a good eye and did not tire easily, but 
I failed because I did not stand in the right 
position ; I did not move my body and arms 
rightly ; in a word, I had the wrong technique 
(for I shall have to use this word technique), 
and. besides, I was stiff. 

Then one day, when I was playing 
racqueta at Wellington, the old marker 
there told me of several faults: how I was 
standing on my heels, with my body facing 
in the wrong direction, and was using my 
arm and wrist wrongly, and so forth. 

I did my best to correct these mistakes 
during the game, but during the game there 
was too much to attend to, especially the 
ball and the people who were playing 
against me, to say nothing of my partner. 

„The Eustace Miles System of Physical Culture,” 
Health and Strength Library, price 2s. 6d, 


Then I hit upon the way tolearn. I found 
it of no use to attend to a large number of 
faults at once ; this did not improve my play. 
l took the faults one by one, and corrected 
them one by one. 

Exactly what led me to this way I do not 
know ; I thiuk it was something that I read 
in Benjamin Franklin's “ Autobiography." 
He describes there how he tried to become 
good, and failed because there was too much 
todo at once. Then he took the virtues one 
by ome, such as temperance, cheerfulness, 
etc., and gave up a whole week to each in 
turn. He was able to improve in each, 
because it was something small and easy to 
understand. Every boy should read Ben- 
jamin Franklin's ‘ Autobiography." It is 
one of the most interesting accounts of 
how a man made himself from very small. 
beginnings. 

(It was about this time that I also changed 
my diet as well as my way of learning games. 
But that is another story.) | 

The secret of my practice was to go some- 
where where I should not be disturbed, pre- 
ferably my bedroom, and there to take each 
part of the technique and to master it by 
itself. ` 

First of all came the positions and move- 
ments of the feet. I need not describe them 
here. They will be found in а little shilling 
book I wrote called “ Lessons in Lawn 
Tennis " (published by Upcott Gill) The 
chief point which I kept in mind was to have 
the body in a sideways position, not facing 
the ball, but sideways, so that one had a 
good swing, аз one has at golf. And the 
foot-drill, as it is called, which enabled me to 
change quickly from one sideways position 
for а fore-hand stroke into the other side- 
ways position for а back-hand stroke, or 
into the waiting position, was of the greatest 
һе!р to me. 

Then came the various movements of the 
body itself—of the wrist, the arm, and the 
trunk. 

There is no need to go into details. En- 
fortunately, very few readers of this paper 
will ever play what is perhaps the greatest 
of all games ; possibly only a few will ever 
even see tennis played. 

And it is not in order to teach tennis that 
I am writing this article, but to teach anyone 
how to learn any game if he is not already 
good at it by nature. 

I daresay you will see some of the advan- 
tages of this way already. 

First of all, you must have heard а great 
deal about physical culture. You may per- 
haps have wished to get enormous muscles, 
or, at any rate, enormous arm-muscles, like 
some weight-lifters and strong men. Now, 
that sort of physical culture is of little use in 
itself; it tends to make the arms big, but 
stiff and slow. The bedroom-drill that I 
suguest makes the body quick and neat: it 
gives you good physical culture with a good 
object/in view—not| mere size of muscles, 
but success in games. 
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'Then, of course, it helps you to use odd 
moments. The waste of odd moments is a 
terrible mistake: they can so well be used 
for improvement of the body as well as of the 
mind. 

Then, again, merely to be strong-minded 
and to go into a room and go through 
physical drill helps to make the will stronger 
and to give self-control, which everybody 
in the world needs in after-life. Professor 
James, one of the greatest of American 
writers about the mind, says that it is a 
capital plan to do something every day 
merely because you do not want to do it, so 
that you can feel that you are more master 
of yoursclf. 

Then there is the precious lesson of how 
to concentrate. In this drill you can con- 
centrate on one easy thing at a time; you 
have not а great mass of things to learn all 
at once ; it is one tiny simple thing, and one 
only ; but by learning it you make it easier 
to learn all the other parta. 

In history you have heard how the 
Romans won their empire. They did not 
win the whole of it at once; in fact, Rome 
was once a tiny city, scarcely a village even ; 
it was little more than one hill. The Romans 
spread by degrees over Latium, over Italy, 
and over one country after another, not in 
& hurry, but by degrees. When they had 
conquered & country, they did not leave it 
alone, but they made it their own; thcy 
Romanised it. 

And this is what you have to do in 
practice. You do not try to conquer the 
whole at once, but you take a little part 
and conquer that and make it your very 
own. 

The greatest blessing of this system is 
that during play you do not need to think 
of such things as the position of the fect. 
Perhaps you would imagine that attending 
to the feet during the drill would spoil your 
enjoyment of the play itself. So far from 
this being the case, when you have got your 
foot-positions and foot- movements right you 
need not think of them any more during the 
game; you can devote your whole mind to 
the game. 

As an instance of this, you have probably 
seen some good fencing at one time or 
another. If you have watched the right 
foot of the fencer, you will have noticed that 
it faces straight forwards. When you begin 
to fence you will notice that your right foot 
does not face straight forwards, but tends 
to turn in towards your left. Now, when 
the fencer begins to learn, he has this same 
fault. He spends & great deal of his early 
time not in fencing, for he has no foil in his 
hand, but simply in getting the position 
of his feet right, so that he need not ever 
have to bother about this again. When you 
see him fencing to-day, it does not occur to 
him for a moment that his feet are in the 
right position ; he has attended to that long 
ago ; he has made the right position his own 
as à habit, and it comes as naturally to him 
as walking. 

The lesson which you can get from this 
way of learning games, you can apply to the 
learning of almost anything else. 

In one of my books * I have described 
how I applied it to essay-writing. At first 
I could not write an essay at all, and at the 
time when I left Marlborough I think I had 
never had an essay praised. I had tried 

to improve at essay-writing, just as I had 
tried to improve at games, but without 
success, 

Then I found out that essay-writing, like 
game-playing, was not a simple thing, but 
a complicated thing with many parts or 
processes. 

So I took each part of it in turn (I need 
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not bother you with a list of them), and I 
practised each in turn, and then, and not 
till then, I began to improve. 

It is so in business as well. Business is 
very complicated. You have to divide it 
into ditferent parts, and study and improve 
each part by itself. When you look at the 
whole, you feel hopeless. What can you do 
with it? It is too vast. When vou look 
at the parts which make up the whole, you 
see that improvement is not only possible, 
but also easy. 

As to the other lessons that you can learn 
from games, I shall not deal with them here ; 
there are plenty of these lessons—lessons in 
pluck, honour, courtesy, adaptability, and 
so on; but I must tea ve these out, as I do not 
want to confuse you ; I want only to impress 
you with one idea, and that is the idea of 
how to master the technique. 

If you want to improve, find out the right 
positions and movements and practise these, 
one by one and part 5y part, till thev are 
your very own, and almost as automatic as 
the working of an automatic machine; so 
that your mind seems merely to have to put 
the penny in the slot and the figure works. 

This is an account of the practice which 
helped most to make my tennis less unskilful 
and unsuccessful. I hope it may be of use 
to you, or at least to some of you, in games 
and work as well. . 

When you have mastered the technique, 
then you can give up more of your mind to 
other things, such as the tactics of play ; 
but unless you are one of the few who play 
games correctly by a kind of instinct— 
people whom you may call born players and 
not made players—you will find your best 
plan to be to attend to the technique first, 
until at last you do the thing rightly without 
thinking about it at all. 
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* PELORUSB JACK,” THE PILOT 
FISH ОР NEW ZEALAND. 


A TRUE “FISH” STORY. 
By JOHN MORGAN. 


ONE їз often inclined to be sceptical when hearing 
“fish ” stories, but the story of the fish I am about to 
relate has the merit of being absolutely true. 

It was on a journey round the North-West Coast of 
the South Island of New Zealand that I made the 
acquaintance of“ Pelorus Jack." I had heard a great 
deal whilst in New Zealand of this remarkable fish, 
which haunts the French Pass in the Pelorus Sounds 
between Nelson and Picton, and I was full of anticipa- 
tion when I left Nelson on board the Union Steamship 
Co.'8 steamer Patcena, on the morning of March 11, 
1909, for our run to Picton. 

It was a lovely day, fine and clear, and all on board 
looked forward to meeting this denizen of the deep 
sen, the only fish in the world protected by a special 
Act of Parliament. 

I had heard wonderful accounts of“ Jack“ and how 
he accompanied all steamers passing through the 
French Pass, and І was consequently eager to have 
the opportunity of seeing the tish for myself. 

As we drew neur to the Pass there was a general 
move on the part of the passengers to the bow of the 
boat and all eyes were strained to catch a first glimpse 
of Jack.“ 

At last he was sichted some two or three miles away, 
just a speck on the water, but he rapidly drew near 
to us and finally canie alongside, turned completely 
round and raced along by the bows of the vessel, first 
on the starboard side and then on the port side, just 
as if he was pleased to afford all the passengers an 
opportunity of havinz a good look at him. 

Whilst he was so close, we were able to get some 
idea as to the size and appearance of this wonderful 
fish. 

“ Jack " ig about fourteen feet in length, is prac- 
tically white in colour, and like a dolphin in general 
appearance. 

Не accompanied the steamer for several miles, never 
seeming to tire (although we were running at between 
thirteen and fourteen knots), and frequently lifting 


himself bodily out of the water and sending up great 
mountains of spray. 

Finally, after travelling with us for about half an 
hour, Jack ” disappeared, and was seen no more on 
the journey. 

For many years “ Jack " accompanied every steamer 
passing through the French Pass and became quite a 
familiar obiect, being looked for quite as much by the 
sailor on the coast as by the visiting tourist. 

On one occasion a, sporting“ gentleman tried his 
aim on poor ''Jack," fortunately without success ; 
but“ Jack " disappeared for some time, and it was 
thought that he had died, but to the delight of all he 
reappeared and has since regularly piloted the ships 
through the Pass. 

In 1904 a special Act of Parliament was passed hy 
the New Zealand Government protecting this fish, 
and it is hoped by all that“ Pelorus Jack“ will live 
for many years to enjoy the immunity that ia afforded 
by the humane people of New Zealand. 


THE ONLY PIECE HE 
KNEW. 


was the concert of the season, just before the 
Christmas Vac., 
When the Head and all the masters pat each other 


on the back ; e 
When prizes are distributed, and parents come to 
hear 
How many Johnny hasn't got for slacking all the 
year. 


The items were not cheerful, and we voted them а 
bore; 

(They were mostly hardy annuals” 
heard them oft before); 

But ‘twas singular to notice how enthusiasm grew 

When Vincent Brown, as usual, played the only 
tune he knew. 


and we'd 


In vain t'extend his répertoire we'd asked him to 
berin. 

One tune alone had ever flowed from Vincent's 
violin— 

An air, with variations, which was seemingly designed 

For a poet who'd the whereabouts of Alice“ on 
his mind. 


We had flattered, coaxed, and threatened, but, alas! 
success was small— 

Tf we didn't fancy ' Alice" we could lump it, 
that was all: 

So, despairingly revengeful, we incontinently swore 

We would shame him at the concert by demanding 
an encore! 


So we clapped and stamped and chuckled, though we 
clapped and stamped in vain, 

And we shouted, ' Good old Vincent!" and we 
bellowed, “ Play again!’ 

Till our maters and our paters and our sisters by the 
RCOre, 

Scarce knowing why they did it, voiced a cordial 
Encore!“ 


Then ensued a sudden silence as poor Brown appeared 
to view 

To confess, in broken accents, there was but ênc 
tune he knew; 

And a swift compunction seized us, while our cheeks 
with shame grew red, 

And in sympathetic horror each bold plotter hung 
his head. 


But—ye gods and little fishes!—what was that 
unearthly strain ? 

Vincent Prown, serene and smiling, had begun to 
Play again! ; 

Never wail so agonising from a violin did flow, 

But the name of the composer not a person seemed 
to know ! 


“Vincent Brown," we clamoured later, “ we admit 
you took us in, 

Rut tell us where vou learnt that weird, excruciating 
йїп.” 

** Well, vou know of encore pieces I have always been 
bereft, | 

So I gare you * Alice’ backwards, that. was ail," he 


said—and left. 
ARCHD. J. A. WILSON. 
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Author of “A Deadly Anchorage," “In the Heart of the Silent Sea," 


HROUGHOUT the next fortnight the boys 
of the Second Form who had any chance 
whatever in the forthcoming examination 
applied themselves with exemplary dili- 
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A Rage of To-day. Costume Rinking. 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Гарет " by ERNEST IBBETSON.) 
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By F. H. BOLTON, 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE TRIAL OF POWERS. 


gence. Even those who failed to win the 
great prize would, by their relative success, 
stand а chance of remove from amongst the 
kids,“ and this in itself was something. 


Price One Penny. 
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lige": a School Story. 


etc. etc. 


Public opinion, however, was fairly loyal to 
the three favourites, and of these Fielder 
was behind the other two. Honours were 
considered about equal between Garnell and 
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Travers. When it became known that Biron 
and Liptrott had volunteered as“ coaches," 
the Upper School shrugged its shoulders and 
wondered a little. Indeed. as a consequence, 
Fielder had several offers of help. and, so far 
as school coaching went, stood as good a 
chance as Travers. Garnell’s attitude was 
laughed at by some; but on the whole it 
found favour. Boys like a sturdy independ- 
ence as a rule, even if they are slow to express 
outward approval. 

Rather more than a week before the 
examination Biron went to Liptrott's study, 
just after tea. The owner of the room was 
out, so he seated himself at the desk and 
took up the school magazine till he should 
return. There was not much to interest 
hiin, the copy being an old one, and in a 
few minutes he threw it down and sauntered 
out again. At the end of the corridor stone 
steps led down to the floor below and the 
entrance to the Upper School, a further 
flight taking you down into the basement 
for lavatories, boot cupboards, and exit to 
cloister and. playground. 

He went down the first flight, and was 
passing the entrance to the schoolroom, now 
deserted till the evening preparation of the 
boys who had no studies, and which was due 
in an hour. Quite casually he put his head 
in at the door; he hardly knew why, unless 
to look at the large clock. The room was 
empty, he thought, and he was withdrawing 
acain when & slight rattling noise attracted 
his attention. At the far end of the school, 
behind the pillar of an arch that supported 
the hall roof, was the Head Master's desk. 
Attracted by the noise, his eyes turned to 
this corner of the room, but it was rather 
in the gloom, the pillar throwing it into the 
shade, and the only window behind it being 
very much overgrown with ivy; so that, 
although he saw some one at the desk, he 
could not identify him without going farther 
into the room. But the fact that the 
p was not of a man's height caused 

im to look again—this time cautiously, and 
between the crack by the hinges of the door. 

“ ГЦ wait a few secs.," he muttered. 

He had not long to wait to get the informa- 
tion he desired. The person he was watching 
had evidently just finished whatever he had 
been engaged upon, for he came stealthily 
on tiptoe from behind the pillar and walked 
warily down the room.  Biron stood playing 
the part of prying Peter till he had come 
halfway down the school. "Then he tiptoed 
back along the corridor, and took refuge in 
* & deserted class-room. 

" Whew!" he muttered to himself. 
* What's in the wind now? What's your 
little game, Liptrott, my boy ? Two and 
two make four; but four what? ГІ wait 
a bit. But, my stars! what a fool's trick, 
whatever it is—might have been nabbed, 
any minute! Of course the place is quicter 
just now than it ever is in the daytime: but 
still. it’s awfully risky. Some one may have 
seen you, Lippy dear. I wonder, now, if 
some one really did, eh ? " 

Assuredly Biron could be very unpleasant 
if he chose. 


‘The first day of the examination came at 
last. Much as Travers had longed to make 
up his quarrel with his friend, the fear of 
rebuff had kept him silent; and Garnell's 
own pride had precluded any advance on 
his side. So the two quondam companions 
went to the test in which they were to be 
rivala with heavier hearts than they had 
anticipated. After the morning’s papers 
had been done there was, of course. much 
eager comparison amongst the boys, and 
Travers would willingly have foregone the 
interviews of all the rest. if only he could 
have cleared off with his old friend. But 


Garnell had gone away quietly by himself, 
not waiting to question or be questioned. 

On the second afternoon the last paper 
but one was the Latin Grammar and Unseen 
Translation. Unless Fielder was shining 
beyond expectation the probability waa, as 
has been already hinted, that this ** unseen ” 
would be the “ settler.” It was therefore 
with eager curiosity that the boys turned 
to the piece set them. Unseen Translation 
was а stitfer test than they had hitherto 
experienced. 

lt was a very easy selection from the 
middle of the first book of Caesar, and two of 
the hardest words were given them. But 
when ‘Travers looked at it his eyes first 
sparkled with suppressed pleasure, and then 
he suddenly turned a бегу red. He looked 
at Fielder; that youngster was apparently 
not so much at home with the subject as he 
might be. He looked next at Garnell. but 
his face showed nothing ; it was placid and 
strong as usual. 

When the examination was over Travers 


felt that his own chances of success were 


remarkably good: and vet he went home 
with anything but a feeling of elation. 

School broke up the next day, and the 
result would be announced at the beginning 
of the next term. Somehow Travers dreaded 
the long wait of the holidays, and the 
announcement at the end. He could hardly 
say why, but he was decidedly uneasy. 

I wish I'd never let anyone help me for 
the beastly thing," he told himself over and 
over again; nor could his parents elicit 
much satisfaction from his account of how 
he had done his papers. 

There was one question he had longed 
to put to Liptrott after the examination. 
Although, however, he had tried to find 
that young gentleman, he had missed him 
for some reason or other, and the un- 
asked query was a ghost not to be laid 
entirely throughout the whole of the 
holidays. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE WINNING OF THE 
PRIZE, AND AFTERWARDS. 


Тне eventful term began again, and on the 
first morning after prayers, at open school, 
the Head Master made his announcement 
as to the winning of the Second Form 
Scholarship. 

"I have to express my pleasure," he 
began, at the extremely good papers sent 
in by the Form, and the exceptional average 
attained. It looked at first as if it would 
be necessary to place ‘ -Equales’ against 
two or three names, and then "—with a 
comical twinkle—'* what would the poor 
judges have had to вау? But when the 
total of marka was reckoned up Travers 
was found. by a very few, to be the actual 
winner 

Here the Head had to stop to allow 
of a natural outburst of applause. The 
winner bore his honours blushingly, and 
looked as if he almost wished it were some 
other fellow being clapped. But he stole 
a furtive glance at Gamell, who was in front 
of him, and with mingled gladness and 
regret saw him as hearty in his expression 
as any in the room. There was no mis- 
taking it—his old chum was in carnest. 
If only he might have leaned across and 
cried : 

“Thanks, old man! Thanks!” 

The Head raised his hand and the noise 
subsided. 

Travers.“ he continued, “ was hard 
beset by Garnell, and Fielder made a good 
third." 

Renewed clapping, 
willingly joined. 

“ ] may have more to say to the Form as 
to the general character of their papers, but 


in which Travers 
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at present I will simply remark that the 
crucial test lay in the piece of unseen Latin 
prose, which was a new form of exercise for 
the Second. But for that, on account of 
his excellent French paper, Garnell would 
have been the winner —a half startled 
clap from Travers, who blushed furiously to 
find himself carried away at a somewhat 
equivocal moment—“ but although his 
rendering of the Latin piece was excellent. 
Travers got in ahead by the few marks 
necessary to declare him the winner. I may 
say that there was only one slight error in 
Travers's translation, and have to express 
the hope that his future classical career will 
not behe the promise he has given." 

It was Garnell who led the clapping this 
time. He was looking rather pale and tired, 
oue or two thought, but they put that down 
to natural disappointment; and all who 
noticed him paid honour in their hearts to 
the loyalty with which he applauded the 
boy who had beaten him. 

One more word," continued the Head, 
“and I have done for the moment. The 
removes into the Third will be rather more 
than I had intended, but I must signalise 
my appreciation of the work sent in. Travers, 
Garnell, Fielder, Transom, Roberts Minor, 
and Bennett will to-day take their places 
in the Third Form, and I trust to them to 
advance rapidly upwards in an honourable 
school career. Dismiss to Class." 

With the subsequent events of the morn- 
ing in school we need not be concerned. No 
sooner was it over, however, than things 
took place which should interest us con- 
siderably. Travers had been longing to 
speak to his friend and ask his pardon, but 
was halting 'twixt two opinions: he, as 
victor, might seem to be crowing over 
the other if he spoke first; or, being the 
winner, might seem to be wanting in 
generosity if he did not. As for Garnell, 
he, too, was wanting to wipe out their 
disagreement, but the old pride swelled 
up, and he told himself that, whilst he re- 
joiced in Travers's success, it was only right 
that the aggressor should be the first to make 
the advance towards reconciliation. It was 
atiff-necked, if you like. but Garnell had his 
faults, like everyone else; and, moreover, 
though no one knew it, he did not feel quite 
himself to-day. 

And thus, school being over, the two still 
kept apart. 

But before Garnell could leave the build- 
ing he felt a touch on his shoulder, and 
turned to find Biron at his side. That 
young man had a strange look on his face. 

“I want you a minute, young 'un ; just 
pop into my study, will you ? ” 

In dumb surprise ће left the others and 
went with the Fourth Form boy. Not a 
word was said till the two were inside the 
study and the door was closed. Then 
Biron put his hand upon the younger lad's 
shoulder and looked him squarely in thc 
face. There was a peculiar gleam in his 
eyes that struck Garnell as unusual. 

Do you smell fire ? " he asked. 

Garnell, himself feeling alternately hot 
and cold, began to wonder what on earth 
was the matter. 

“Smell fire?” he repeated, in dull 
astonishment. “ Of course not. Why should 
I ? 77 

“ Why should you, you silly young idiot! 
Why should you? Because you're thc 
fellow that’s getting scorched.” 

He laughed unpleagantly. 

For a moment Garnell did not answer. А 
sudden shivering fit came over him. At 
last he collected himself. 

* 1—1 don’t see what you're up to," he 
muttered. 

“Don’t you?” sneered the older lad. 
taking his hand away. Well, I'll put it 
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plainer. You're beaten by the skin of your 
teeth for the prize; and in the ‘ unseen.’ 
Didn't you hear: the ‘unseen’? Now do 
you twig ? " 

" No!" was the emphatic 
Garnell was getting angry. 

“Well, I'll go one farther. Suppose it 
wasn't ‘unseen’ to the youngster that 
won?” 

Garnell’s shivering gave place to fierce 
scorching heat. His eyes shone with un- 
wonted tire—and they never were dull eyes. 

"I see now," he exclaimed. ‘ You're 
insinuating that Travers knew beforehand 
what was going to be set. Oh, you beastly 
сай!” 

For а moment Biron made as if he would 
strike him; but something in the younger 
boy's face deterred him. 

At this juncture Liptrott entered, a half- 
smile as of triumph upon his lips. Biron 
turned savagely : 

“ Well, here's the kid’s honourable coach. 
Ask him." 

What's up?” asked Liptrott, but the 
smile left him even as he asked. 

It's Biron saying Travers saw the un- 
seen’ before the exam." 


answer. 
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Every vestige of colour left Liptrott’s 
face, and he was speechless. 

“ Look at him!” sneered Biron. “ See 
how eagerly and indignantly he denies it.“ 

Garnell's head swam ; it was aching most 
distractedly. “It isn’t true! He never 
did ! " he cried. 

„Speak. you silly ass!“ exclaimed Biron 
impatiently. 

Thus entreated, Liptrott took his courage 
in both hands and came near to spilling it. 

“ Yes, he did ! " he said lamely. By a 
piece of good luck I happened to take that 
very passage up. with others, for him to do, 
when I coached him.” 

“ What extraordinary luck!” said Biron 
drily. 

“ Well!” exclaimed Garnell hotly, “ what's 
wrong with that? It was good luck, and 
that’s all about it. You were going to tr 
and make it a bit of low-down cadd ish 
cheating. Oh, you awful sneak, Biron!” - 

And before the astonished youths had 
recovered he flung himself from the room. 

Dead silence prevailed for a few minutes. 
Then Liptrott turned timidly to his friend. 

“ What about the three quid ? he asked. 
„When shall I get it ? ” 
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Biron stared coldly. 

“ Why should you get it at all ? ” 

Well.“ stammered Liptrott, “it was a 
bet. you know, old man, fair and square ; 
а debt of honour. If Travers pulled it otf, 
you lost ; if Garnell did, I had to stump up. 
A debt of honour, you know, old man.’ 

Biron continued to stare at him, and his 
evident uneasiness increased. 

Ah, just so!” said Biron deliberately, 
after a pause. Of course, a debt of 
honour. ГЇЇ write a cheque." 

He sat down to his desk, his lip curling 
dangerously, and wrote upon a piece of 
paper which he handed over: 

I promise to pay Wm. Liptrott the sum 
of three pounds, being due as the result of a 
wager won by the said Wm. Liptrott with 
the help of a forged exercise and а bent wire 
key.—H. Biron.” 

Liptrott turned paler, if that were possible. 

“ What—what's this mean ? ” he faltered. 

" A little joke, my boy," was the cold 
answer. Think it over and clear out.” 

Ho pointed to the door, and half.un- 
conscious of what he did, the wretched 
Liptrott skulked away. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CRUISE OF THE " MANZANITA." 


HE silence of the night was impressive, 
and only accentuated the deep booming 
note of the surf. The wind, such as it was, 
gradually died away, and the yaw! rolled like 
а barrel on the long easy swell that came 
unbroken from six thousand miles of open 
sea. 
As the daylight came gradually, I was able 
to make out the island close aboard, and 
barren and inhospitable it looked. We were 
drifting past its western shcre, not more 
than a quarter of a mile away. It rose 
precipitously for some hundreds of feet from 
the beach that clamoured with the usual 
raging Pacific surf. To southward it ran on 
in joints and interminable capes of yellow 
rock, crowned at the top by the edge of the 
thick mantle of dried-up sage brush that 
apparently covered the whole island. On 
some rocks a little distance from shore, round 
which the sea boiled in a mass of white foam, 
were perched a number of seal and sea-lion. 
A broad band of kelp, with its roots in the bed 
of the sea, ran like a strip of oil parallel with 
the shore, some two or three hundred yards 
out, and above this belt of seaweed a multi- 
tude of gulls soared and twinkled in the 
summer air. 

Mr. Prendergast appeared as a slant of 
wind came away from the east, and with a 
rattle and a bump the boom swung over to 
starboard. 

Keep her going south, Harlands.“ said 
he; “there is a creek with a passable 
anchorage t’other end of the island.” 

“ Have you been here before, sir?” I 
asked ; for I had been over seven years in his 
employ, on the Manzanita, and had been 
with him on all his cruises. 

“ Well, I saw a chart of the island before 
leaving 'Frisco, and it marks four fathoms, 
and good holding ground. Keep her clear 
of the kelp, it’s beastly stuff to get round a 
boat. 
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(With Illustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


III.— THE ISLAND. 


“ МШ you camp on the island, sir?“ I 
&sked, feeling at liberty to continue the con- 
versation, as our frequent cruises together 
had established an intimacy between us not 
usual between master and man. 

“ No, we shall stay aboard, anchoring at 
night, and fishing by day—steady, starboard 
а point, ease y'wheel—steady," and he 
jumped upon the cabin roof with the glasses, 
eagerly scanning the cliffs in a manner that 
suggested that, in spite of what he had said, 
he had been there before, and was on the 
look out for some well-known landmark. 
My suspicions were confirmed as he gave me 
ап intricate course through the kelp, and as 
the two Chinamen came up into the cockpit 
the Manzanita was opening out а sheltered 
little cove that formed the lower end of a 
gulch that apparently ran some distance 
inland. 

The two Orientals watched silently and 
with interest Mr. Prendergast's signs to me, 
as he stood on the cabin roof, giving mo my 
course with now his left hand and now his 
right. On either side of the yawl the rocks 
closed in, and the din of the surf made speech 
a difficulty. Ina moment more Mr. Prender- 


gast stepped down and took the wheel. while’ 


I went forward and let go the mushroom 
anchor. 

And now began а curious part of tho 
Manzanita’s cruise. We had come osten- 
sibly to fish. yet little or no fishing was dono 
by either Mr. Prendergast or the two China- 
men. For a week we lay at anchor, while I 
did most of the fishing, and this not because 
we needed fish, but because I was sick of 
beimg idle. I would start at earliest dawn, 
in the dory, and, anchoring to tho very edge 
of the kelp, and with flying-fish for bait, 
often bring in thirty and forty pounds of 
barracuda in а few hours. In fact it wan 
a fisherman's paradise, and so lonely and 
deserted а spot that in all probability 


never before had а fisherman's line or net 
1 tho clear bottle-green depths that 
iterally swarmed with king salmon, albicore, 
tuna, ycllow-tail, black bass, bonita, and 
barracdua. 

But, as I had no sympathy with the need- 
less slaughtering of fish, and, as I have said, 
an hour or two sufficed to supply the whole 
ship's company with more fish than they 
wanted to eat, most of my time was spent 
ashore, for Mr. Prendergast did not need mo 
on board except to cook and scrub down. 

Though I have spent many years of my 
life at sca, and visited many remote parta of 
this globe, an uninhabited island haa always 
exercised a curious fascination over me. To 
feel that one is treading carth that has in all 
probability never been trodden by man, 
suggests all manner of possibilities, and 
awakens the old exploring instinct that lies 
somewhere in every Englishman. The 
island had been charted by the United States 
Government, its position and dimensions 
noted with geometrical exactness, but the 
interior was left unmarked by any sign of 
man, and in all probability lay before me 
unchanged since the remote period when it 
first saw the light of a prehistoric day. 

The deep cleft, or gulch, the mouth of 
which formed the cove in which we had 
anchored, ran inland for several miles, and, 
compared to the dried-up character of the 
rest of the island, was fairly green and 
verdant. А little stream that rose in a 
mossy pool a couple of miles inland was 
fringed with grass and bordered by clumps 
of bamboos and gigantic ferns. 

The only drawback to wandering on the 
island was the innumerable snakes, for I 
found it to be a veritable paradise for rattle- 
snakes, highly dangerous customers at all 
times. One would be walking along warily, 
with an eye lifted for the enemy, when in a 
warm corner of the rocks à whole family of 
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rattlers would be disturbed. What they 
lived upon remained a mystery to me, for not 
a rabbit or а rat was to be seen; the only 
other creatures, beyond the multitude of 
sea-birds and gaily-coloured crabs along the 


in the sheltered cove of an uninhabited island, 
far out at sea. 

When I had explored the island pretty 
thoroughly and was forced into inaction (for 
I fear that I was never a great one with 


We were drifting past its western shore.’ 


shore, were ome harmless little lizards and 
populous cities of black ants. 

At first I killed the snakes whenever I ran 
across them, as is the custom on the main- 
land throughout California and Mexico. 
Then it came to me that not only was the 
island uninhabited by man, but the snakes 
were there first, and therefore, having the 
prior claim to existence, I was in a measure 
an interloper, and so avoided them as long 
as they avoided me. Ви woe betide the 
venturesome rattler that showed fight. All 
the natural hatred of the standing animal for 
the dangerous crawling one rose within me 
as I promptly flattened him with the nearest 
stone. 

I was by now quite sure that there was 
something altogether crooked about this 
cruise, for, after the first day or two, not 
even a pretence of fishing was made by Mr. 
Prendergast and the two Chinamen, who 
spent most of their time in reading and 
smoking and playing pong-pong and pooey- 
pong—a Chinese card game something like 
dummy whist. 

I amused myself when not exploring the 
interior of the island by watching the multi- 
tudes of crabs that literally swarmed on the 
beaches. Every colour was to be seen on 
their backs, and in size they varied from an 
inch across the back to six or seven. Some 
of them lived in holes, like land crabs, and 
would scuttle away at my approach, and in 
their excitement bustle into the wrong hole 
and be promptly ejected by the rightful 
owner, if he happened to be at home. 

But the object of our cruise filled the back 
of my thoughts continually. I wondered if 
we were waiting for some one, and was often 
on the look-out for a sail upon the horizon, 
for all the world like a shipwrecked mariner. 
The past incidents aroused all my curiosity ; 
but the more I reviewed them the more hope- 
lessly puzzled I got. It was odd enough for 
Mr. Prendergast to be hobnobbing with two 
Chinamen, and still more odd that one at 
least wore concealed arms and carried about 
with him a large sum of money. And then 
our course had obviously been laid with a 
desire for concealment; and finally this last 
inexplicable waste of time, lying at anchor 


books), I was delighted to hear from Mr. 
Prendergast one evening that we would put 
to sea again in the morning. But 


“The best-laid schemes o' mice an' men 
Gang aft a-gley," 


we are told, and so I thought when climbing 
out of the fo’c’sle about midnight. For 
early in the evening the unusual hummin 
of the wind in the rigging, and the shythinical 
slatting of the flag halliards against the mast, 
told of an unexpected breeze from some- 
where, a change from the usual soft, balmy, 
and silent night. It took less than a minute 
on deck to tell me what to expect, for by the 
dry feeling on my face, and the smell of 
burning brush, I knew that a ** Norther " was 
raging, and were it not for our snug anchorage 
we would be flying before it, with our bows 
pons south-west, with the prospect of 
being blown half-way to the Marquesas. 

“ There will be no sailing to-morrow," I 
thought, and presently the cabin hatch was 
slammed back, and in the shaft of light I 
saw Mr. Prendergast's head and shoulders, 
for he also had been brought up by the 
unusual sounds of a gale of wind in the night 
time. Now, I was standing in the bows, and 
the mainmast was between us; moreover, 
Mr. Prendergast was, as I have said, in the 
light, while ني‎ in the gloom forward. 

“It’s a Norther,” he called down into 
the cabin. “I guess well have a job 
to-morrow.” 

Muffled exclamations came from the cabin, 
and in а moment both Chinamen stood in 
the cockpit, the hot scorching wind from the 
desert а good three hundred miles away 
bellying out their silk clothes, giving them an 
odd and grotesque appearance in the strong 
lights апа shadows from the open cabin 
hatch. 

“ To-morrow is the fourteenth; we must 
put to sea," said Quon Main. 

** Well, well, I guess we will; but if you ask 
me, it will be dandy sailing, none of your 
ladies' yachting, if I know anything about 
Northers, an' I guess I do all right. It'll be 
a three-reef breeze, or my name's Denis." 

By this time I was fairly sure that I was 
hearing something I was not intended to 
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hear, and before I could make up my mind 
what to do, Quon Main replied : 

“ The fourteenth was the earliest date that 
Spurrier could possibly be on the coast, 
and perhaps this Norther will delay the 
Heliopolis.” 

" And perhaps it won't," answered Mr. 
Prendergast. *'' Anyway, I guess it's up to 
us to go out and look for him. In any other 
boat out of 'Frisco, I'd say No, but with the 
Manzanita we'll chance it.“ 

At this I kicked the fo'c'sle ladder, and all 
three turned, with what appeared to me to 
be guilty alacrity. 

By daybreak the Norther was snorting 
away in fine style ; a hot, dried-up, parching 
gale of wind, with the strong amel of burning 
brush that scorched the throat, though the 
mainland was a hundred miles out of sight. 
The atmosphere was unnaturally clear, and 
the deep blue sky without a cloud. The long 
westerly swell meeting the wind at an angle 
was cut up into torn patches of dazzling 
white foam, with a nasty cross sea on top. 

Both Mr. Prendergast and myself were on 
deck at the first sign of day, and after a 
hasty breakfast we waited until there was 
light enough to make the entrance of the 
cove. Finally, with two reefs in the main- 
sail and the foresail stowed, we headed for 
open sea. But the island still sheltered us 
considerably, and as the entrance was 
rarrow and dangerous, and now boiling with 
the surf that boomed like a veritable can- 
nonade, we were forced to shake out a reef 
and hoist the foresail to get sufficient way 
upon the Manzanita to enable us to ** cut 
capers," as Mr. Prendergast called it, among 
the rocks. 

The shelter of the island now decreased at 
every foot, and at the entrance to the cove 
we were sailing grandly. In another minute 
the hot wind hit us with a bang, and the 
water came boiling round the combing of the 
cockpit as the Manzanita lay over to it, 
accompanied by the tinkling of smashed 
crockery in the cabin. This was the kind 
of sailing that Mr. Prendergast enjoyed, and 
with his legs spread like a pair of compasses 
to steady himself, the wheel and sheet in 
hand, he did a grand bit of work among the 
rocks. With the water nearly up to my 


But woe betide the venturesome rattler 
that showed fight. 


knees, and my back firmly planted against 
the wire shrouds, I held the peak halliards 
with only a turn round the pin, ready to take 
the pressure off the yawl by lowering the 
peak when the helm went over and we were 
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going free. I kept an сус lifted for the dory 
which we were towing, and which, to judge 
by appearances, was having a very wet time 
of it. So, choosing a favourable oppor- 
tunity, I ran aft (hands and feet), and 


THE BEST THINC FOR THE HUMP 


* * * 


IM and I were just packing up prepara- 

tory to starting off for our Christmas 

holidays, when mother's letter, a registered 
one, by the way, turned up. 

Young Tiffen, a Third Form kid, brought 
it into our dorm., and gave it to me, staying 
in the hopes of seeing what the envelope 
contained, but pretending to watch a 
spirited pillow fight, and fencing match, the 
latter carried on with an old pair of carpet 
slippers, by four or буе chaps who'd finished 
their packing. Tiffen, after all, had to go 
away disappointed, as I slipped the letter 
into my pocket, and, for the time being, 
forgot all about it. 

And I never remembered until the next 
morning, when Jim and I, who'd now got 
the dorm. to ourselves, read it together. 

You can just imagine our feelings on seeing 
what news the letter contained. 

Mother wrote to say that on no account 
were we to come home, as Jeannie, our little 
sister, had diphtheria. А postscript was 
added : 

“ Your dad and I have just received a 
letter from Aunt Mary at Netbury, in which 
she offers to have you two boys to spend 
your Xmas holidays with her. It’s very 
kind of her to ask you, and we have gladly 
accepted the invitation. It will be quiet, 
no doubt, after holidays spent at home, but 
I am sure you will prefer Aunt Mary's to 
Xmas spent at school." 

Mother enclosed four pounds, but we were 
both so awfully down in the dumps by the 
time we had finished reading the letter, that 
even the sight of them failed to cheer our 


gave her eight fathoms of warp to keep her 
astern. 

The Chinamen obviously did not like this 
kind of sailing, and kept bobbing awkwardly 
in and out of the cabin hatch, and I guessed 

( To be continued.) 


NA 
JEREMIAH. 


By H. F. MOORE. 


drooping spirits. However, we revived 
somewhat at the station. We bagged an 
empty carriage, and had quite an exciting 
time keeping other passengers from entering. 
We pulled the blinds down each side, and 
took it in turns to hang our heads out of 
the window. The engine had whistled, was 
just on the move, and we were congratulating 
ourselves on the success of our strategy, 
when the guard flung open our dofr, and in 
stumbled a man. 

“ Botheration ! " muttered Jim crossly. 

“ Jest in time," we heard the man mutter, 
аз he flung a good-sized bundle into the rack 
and carefully placed a blue-covered thing. 
that looked like a big round cage, on the 
seat opposite ours, and sat himself beside it. 

Jim had stuck his head into the Christmas 
Number of the “ B.O.P.," and I was deep 
in another, when I was startled at hearing 
a hoarse voice say. Jeremiah! Jeremiah |” 

Now Jeremiah, ГЇЇ tell you as a deep 
secret, is my second name, and when anyone 
knows me and wants to upset me, he usually 
begins by calling me by it. I glared sus- 
piciously across at Jim, who stared back at 
me without a shadow of a smile on his face, 
so I knew he hadn't said it, as when he's up 
to larks he never can hide his grins. 

Then we looked across at the man, but he 
was reading a paper, and, after staring at 
one another again, we returned to ours. 

For a few minutes there was perfect quiet 
in the carriage, then the hoarse voice spoke 


again : 

„Jeremiah, blow the fire, puff. puff, 
puff ! ” 

Hold yer noise, can’t yer?” growled 
the man. 

“ Oh, lawks! ain't he cross!” 

" Hang the bird!" growled the man 
wrathfully. 


" Hold your hair оп!” came from the 
covered cage. 

Jim and I were now grinning broadly. 

“ Would you like a kiss, ducky ? " 

I looked across at the man. Have you 
got a parrot in there ? " I asked. 

The man glanced shiftily at me, and 
smoothed his beard down with one dirty 
wrinkled hand. 

“ Yes, young sir, I 'ave. 
to see him ? ” 

Not half, old boy,” from the cage. 

We laughed. 

He's answered for us," said Jim. 

The man hastily unknotted the covering, 
pulled it off, and there, displayed to our 


Would you like 


- admiring gaze, was a handsome grey parrot, 


in a jolly fine gilt cage. It stared round 
the carriage and at us with bright beady 
eyes. 

“I say, isn’t he a beauty ?” we both 
exclaimed. 

Nov. you don't say so ! " said the parrot, 
cocking his head on one side and glancing 
slyly at us. 

What's your name ? asked Jim. 

" Jeremiah. Oh, lawks! not half а 
name!“ 


$ 
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by their voices that they thoroughly believed 
they were bound for Davy Jones. Both 
Mr. Prendergast and I enjoyed their con- 
fusion, for many a silent grin passed between 
us. 


** You're about right there," I said. 

“ Call Jack," in a coaxing tone; `“ do call 
old Jack.“ 

Who's Jack?” 


and we looked in— 


-quiringly at the man. 


He glanced uneasily at us. 

" He means my brother, who——" 

"Go home," cried the parrot, jerking 
excitedly up and down on his perch. 

" Hang yer!" exclaimed the man in a 
fearful voice; “ will yer hold yer row ? " 

Not a bit of it—not for a land-lubber," 
was the response, and Jim and I simply sat 
and roared. 

We had only seen one really good talking 
parrot before, but this one licked it hollow, 
not only for talking, but for its answers, 
which were cute enough for anything. 

The man bent forward. 

" Look ere, young sirs,” he said, his 
shifty eyes glancing between the two of us, 
" how much would you give me fur him ? 
My brother giv’ im to me, but I don't want 
im really. How much'll you offer fur inn?“ 

Jim and I glanced at one another, and our 
eyes glistened. What an offer! What a 
solace for the long weary month to be spent 
at Aunt Mary's! 

" Look sharp an’ decide, young sirs, 
said the man, as I changes at the next 
station." 

" What do you say to a pound ? " I asked. 

" There's the cage as well—a real good 
bargain—you know," in a whiny tone; 
“ yer might make it ten shilling extra. Say 
one quid and a 'alf." 

" Very well; I can't go beyond that. 
Herc you are," and I handed over the 
required coins. 

“* Ye've got a real good bargain," the man 
remarked, as the train slowed down, and he 
rose from his seat, to reach his bundle from 
the rack. 

" Oh, lawks, if I'm Jeremiah, you're a 
bad 'un, ain't he, Jack ? " 

Good afternoon, young sirs,” and the 
man, with one last shifty look at us, mingled 
quickly with the crowd on the platform. 

What а shifty-looking beggar that chap 
i" said Jim, slamming the door to, and 
coming away from the window, as the train 
steamed out of the station; I can't alto- 
gether make him out." 

" Not half," and Jeremiah peered wickedly 
at us through the bars of his cage. 

Look here, Jeremiah, don't you be too 
sharp with your opinions," I said, with a 
chuckle, * you just wait until we ask for 
them." 

" You won't bamboozle me, my boy," 
was his artful reply. 

Jim and I simply roared. 

" Look here, Jeremiah, you're a regular 
old hum 

" Lawks, you don't say во!” 

It would make this yarn too long to write 
down all the fun we had with Jeremiah the 
rest of the journey. At every station we 
stopped at he said. Wrap me up, and 
call :2c,dearie;* and before getting out at 
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Netbury, we took him at his word. At least, 
we covered the cage with the blue cloth. 

We descended from our carriage, and 
while I ran ahead to see about our luggage 
Jim followed more slowly with Jeremiah. 

Shall I carry 'em down for you, sir?” 
usked a very tall porter, аз he picked out 
our bags from among the miscellaneous 
collection of trunks, hampers, and boxes 
that had been bundled out on to the plat- 
form from the van. 

Before I could reply а voice from behind 
said : 

“That’s all right, porter. 
down. The trap's below.” 

] turned round to see a short fat boy, 
with a cheeky-looking freckled face, giving 
these directions, while Jim stood beside 
him, with a huge grin adorning his face. 
1 knew there was something in the wind, 
and there jolly well was, but quite different 
from what anyone expected. 

For some unaccountable reason the tall- 
porter glared down on the fat boy, and cried 
angrily : 

* Look a 'ere, my boy, I want none o' 
your sauce.’ 

Now old Jeremiah had been keeping 
pretty quiet since we'd got out of the train, 
but just at that identical moment if he 
didn't start talking again. 

“ Get your hair cut!“ he shrieked. 

Jim gave an awful grin—so did I—the 
fat boy stared round in amazement, but the 
porter continued glaring at the latter. 

" We've had just about enough o' your 
cheek lately," he roared ; “you'd best look 
to what you're up to.” 

“You can't mean it!" said old Jere- 
miah's mocking voice. 

That just settled the porter nicely, and he 
lost control of his temper altogether. 

I'll learn you to sauce me like this,“ he 
exclaimed wrathfully, and, leaning forward, 
attempted to smite the fat boy on the head. 

But the unexpected happened: the 
porter overreached himself, or slipped, or 
something, for the next moment he was 
sprawling amongst the heap of luggage. 

The fat boy’s expression instantly changed 
from a surprised to a frightened one. 

“І sav, old Reddy 'ull be in an awful 
temper when he gets up ; let’s collar the bags, 
and get off into the trap.” 

I took one bag, the fat boy grabbed the 
other, and with Jim carrying the innocent 
cause of all this disturbance, we tore off 
down the platform as fast as our legs could 
carry us, and were in Aunt Mary’s little 
pony trap before you could say Jack 
Robinson," or before old Reddy had 
straightened himself out, ГИ bet. 

The fat boy gave a tremendous chuck at the 
reins that evidently came as а great surprise 
to the pony, for it set off at quite a gallop, 
and we swept out of the station like you 
read about those old Roman chariots doing. 

The fat boy chucked the reins again, and 
turned with а grin to us. 

The old gal don't often run like this," 
he said, as we bumped and clattered through 
the village street; we might as well keep 
the pace up. I say, was that one of you 
answering old Reddy back at the station?“ 

Jim shook his head, and winked his eye 
at me. 

* We'd never think of doing such a thing," 
he said. 

“ You go on," remarked the boy: “ I ain't 
green, If it weren't you, it must have been 
you," and he nodded his head in my direc- 
tion. 

1 shook my head, too, and the fat boy 
began to look puzzled. 

“ There wasn't no one else," he remarked, 
* go it must have been you." 

“ But I tell you. it wasn't," said Jim, 
giving the cage a shake. 


, 


Carry 'em 


“Wake up, you lubbers,” shrieked Jere- 
miah., and then the fat boy understood. 

" Ha, ha, ha, he, he, he," and he wiped 
his еуез on the cuff of his coat; * a parrot! 
Well, I'm sugared! Ho, ho, ho. Fancy a 
parrot upsetting old Reddy like that." 

He sat back with a gasp, and jerked the 
reins as we turned down the little drive 
leading to Aunt Mary’s house. 

“He ain't half a bird! Could I have a 
look at him ? ” 

Jim uncovered the cage, and Jeremiah 
cocked a beady black eye in the fat boy's 
direction. 

" Hullo,” he said solemnly, 
rum un.” 

And when we drew up at the hall door, 
where Aunt Mary was standing, waiting for 
us, I was in charge of the reins, for the fat 
boy was helpless, bent double with an awful 
fit of mirth. 


“you're а 


We reckoned Aunt Mary was just about 
all right when we went upstairs to get our- 
selves straight before tea. Nhe was awfully 
jolly about Jeremiah, and had instantly 
made a place for his cage to stand оп—% 
little table by a window in the dining-room. 
We both—I mean myself and Jim—had the 
same opinion about our holidays, that they 
weren't going to be во dusty after all. 

We thought во more than ever, while we 
were tucking away a jolly good tea, with old 
Jeremiah nibbling away at а lump of sugar, 
when Aunt Mary said : 

„Cousin Jack is coming to spend his 
Christmas with us. I did not say anything 
about him when I wrote to ask about you, 
after hearing about poor little Jeannie, as 
I was not quite sure whether he would be 
able to come or not.’ 

„What!“ cried Jim delightedly, helping 
himself to another slice of plum cake; do 
you mean the one at sea ? " 

" Yes, the very same. I expected him 
this morning. but he wired to say that 
something had detained him, and he could 
not come until to-morrow. You could drive 
to the station to meet him if you liked." 

Of course we only too eagerly said how 
much we should like it. 

“The most curious thing about it is," 
said Aunt Mary. looking across at Jere- 
miah, that he is bringing a parrot too." 

“What a lark!” I exclaimed. * Won't 

they jaw at one another Y" 

4 What's he like ? did he say ? ” asked Jim, 

“ Only that it was а fine specimen of а 
grey parrot, and talked remarkably well." 


“Tm jolly glad I ain't got to go to the 
station to-day," said the fat boy, who, we 
had found, rejoiced in the name of Chris- 
topher. 

He had just brought the pony-trap round, 
and was watching us get in. Old Reddy 
would nearly kill me if he saw me. He 
would. straight. He, he, he ! " he chuckled ; 
didn't he look all right! I'll bet he wasn't 
half wild when he got up." 

* Old Reddy," as Christopher called him, 
most certainly looked as if he could have 
killed us when we made our appearance on 
the platform, and we didn't feel really com- 
fortable until we were in the pony-trap 
again, with Jack, who vainly endeavoured 
to tuck his long legs away under the seat. 

Didn't you bring anything more than 
your һар?” I asked. Aunt Mary told us 
you were bringing а parrot. Did you leave 
it behind ? ” 

Jack’s brown face flushed, and he did just 
about look angry. 

“No,” he said, “I didn't leave him 
behind. Some one stole him ; and don't I 
wish I could find who did!“ 

Stolen!“ we gasped. *' Stolen t—your 
parrot stolen?“ 
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" Yes," he replied. “ Some one stole it 
from the railway carriage yesterday morning, 
while I was at the bookstall. When I came 
back I found my bag on the seat, just as I 
had left it, but J remiah and his cage were 
gone, clean as a whistle. No one seemed to 
know anything. lt was just the neatest 
bit of pinching Гуе ever known, There was 
only one porter who seemed to have any 
recollection of secing a man with a covered 
thing resembling a cage, but then he couldn't 
tell me which train he went by. I haven't 
found a single clue, although I was searching 
all yesterday and again this morning.” 

Jim looked at me and I looked at Jim. 


We were nearly at Aunt Mary's. I slowly 
closed one eye, and Jim knew. 
“It's jolly hard lines," I said ; ** we were 


looking forward to secing him no end. How 
long had you had him?“ 

About a year.“ and Jack looked away a 
minute. He belonged to a boatswain who 
died at sea.“ 

„Jolly hard lines," I muttered again, as 
we drew up at the door. 

If Jim and I had had any doubts at all 
about our Jeremiah and Jack's Jeremiah, 
they were instantly done with the minute 
Jack entered the little hall. No sooner had 
he commenced to speak in his jolly rol- 
licking voice, than a fearful shriek rang 
through the open door of the dining-room. 

Jack, Jack," shrieked a hoarse voice, 
“ my old boy Jack ! ” 

Jack tore through the door like one 
possessed, and we all followed. 

“Why, it’s old Jeremiah,” cried Jack 
excitedly ; where in the name of wonder 
did you get him from?“ 

“Would you like а kiss, ducky?” 
screeched Jeremiah, dancing up and down 
his perch, nearly mad with joy. 

Not half, old boy," and Jack put his face 
down close to the bars, when Jeremiah 
instantly gently nibbled his lips, 

It looked jolly affectionate, you know, 
but I shouldn't have cared to try it on 
myself ! 

After we'd got a bit settled, Jim and I 
took it in turns to tell about our really 
marvellous bargain. Then we described the 
incidents, and Jack simply exploded over 
the porter one, remarking that it isn't the 
first time old Jeremiah’s been the cause of a 
disturbance like that ! ” 


Take it all round, we spent a rattling good 
Christmas after all. 

Jack was а capital fellow, and Jim and I 
often speak about those fine talks we used 
to have when we went off to bed. He'd 
соте into our room, and we'd all then squat 
on the bed, when he'd reel otf any amount 
of yarns about life aboard shiv. Some of the 
yarns he told, too, were so killing that we 
had to stuff our handkerchiefs in our mouths, 
or bury our heads in the pillows. 

Jack returned to his ship a week before 
we went back to school, and &bout his last 
night with us, when we were squatting on 
the bed as usual, he started speaking about 
Jeremiah. 

Look here, you two," he said, I think 
to-night we'd better settle about Jeremiah. 
He's quite as much yours as mine, and ——" 

“JI say, doesn't it strike you that Aunt 
Mary's got awfully fond of him?” Jim 
quickly interrupted. 

" What а rummy thing," said Jack; 
*“ d'ye know I was thinking exactly the same 
thing." 

And there and then we all three decided to 
give up our different shares of Jeremiah, and 
present him between us to Aunt Mary. 

That's how it happened, and wasn’t Aunt 
Mary just about pleased too ! 

After all, it is an ill wind that blows 
nobody, good. 


—— — — — sd 
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How To SUCCEED IN LIFE: i 


SOME FINGER-POSTS FOR BOYS. 


By DAVID WILLIAMSON, 


Author of “Journalism,” “ Leaves from a Journalists Note Book,” etc. 


Е boy wants to succeed in life, if he 

is a sensible fellow. People вау, 
* Boys will be boys"; but they are wrong 
—boys will be men. And to prepare for 
their manhood not a day is to be lost. 


The Importance of Health. 


First, health settles most of the careers of 
young men. If you are careless now, in 
your boyhood, you will pay tremendously 
for your carelessness by the time you are 
twenty-five. More than half the causes of 
failure are physical. So you must * keep 
fit ” if you are to make a success of your life. 
A neglected heavy cold in boyhood has often 
sealed the fate of a young man. А strain of 
the heart has turned back many a young 
fellow from a fine career, It may seem very 
splendid to overtax your strength in some 
athletic contest to-day, but it won't be so 
splendid to be doomed to a place in the 
rearguard a little later on. We decide our 
destiny mostly before we leave school. бо 
let every boy, if he wants to achieve success, 
avoid everything which will pull his strength 
down. The weakling goes to the wall in the 
great battle of life. 


Learn to Concentrate your Attention. 


A business-man in London advertised for 
an office-boy. He asked each candidate 
whether he could keep his attention fixed on 
his work. Every lad said he could. The 
man tested them separately in this way. 
He asked the boy to copy a letter. Then 
suddenly he released two rabbits from a 
basket. Every boy, except one, looked up 
instantly to watch the rabbits. The boy 
who continued steadily writing got the 

ost. 

To acquire this art of concentration is а 
matter of habit. One of my schoolmasters 
used to say, Give me your entire attention 
for the first five minutes of the lesson, and 
then you can do what you please after- 
wards." But he fascinated and held our 
attention in those first minutes so that we 
could not look about at all. Put all your 
heart into а task, and it will be done quickly. 
Give only half your thought to it, and it 
will take three times as long to do. What 
burns the piece of paper when you attract 
the sun's rays? Тһе focussed heat of the 
sun applied to just that particular piece of 
paper. Focus your thought on the task, 
exclude every other distraction, and you 
will soon succeed. In school days we have 
to master this art of concentration, and then 
in commercial and professional life we shall 
carry on the same habit. 


Take Care of your Handwriting. 


Lord St. Aldwyn, who has been Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, said recently that if only 
boys would write well, add up figures abso- 
lutely correctly, and look after their man- 
ners, there were few posts they could not 
fill successfully. It sounds simple enough, 
doesn't it? And yet I have known many 
young men who failed in life just because 
their handwriting was atrocious and their 
arithmetic faulty. 

If one advertises for a clerk, he gets 
hundreds of letters, and fully four-fifths of 
the letters settle the matter at once—they 
are written so badly, and they are expressed 
so weakly. I have engaged half a dozen 
secretaries simply on the strength of their 


good letters applying for the post. Man- 
ners" is another deciding element which 
you must study. A lad who does not 
remove his hat on entering the room, or 
whose hands are * in mourning," or whose 
appearance is untidy, will be seriously handi- 
capped on the threshold of life. 


Ask Questions, rather than Blunder. 


A young fellow in his first situation must 
learn to ask questions, rather than make 
mistakes. I had a secretary once who made 
an error Which cost me 7l., almost his first 
week, simply because he did not find out 
how to do a thing properly. It is far better 
to beover-careful than to make some expen- 
sive blunder. А young fellow I know went 
a long distance to his employer's house after 
office hours, because he thought a mistake 
had been made in a letter which his employer 
had signed hastily. This carefulness so 
impressed his employer that he was soon 
advanced to a higher post. 


Be Accurate in Names. 


Always try and get people's names and 
initials correctly. No one appreciates a 
mistake in his name. I have found it a 
р plan to find out initials as soon аз I 

ear а surname. Supposing a client calls 
in the solicitor's oflice where you have 
begun work. He gives his name as ‘ Mr. 
Grigson." Find out what his initials are. 
Then you will recollect him 
as Mr. Frederick A. Grig- 
son," and perhaps save a lot 
of eonfusion some day when 
his brother, Mr. Edward J. 
Grigson, calls at the office. 
It may seem a little thing to 
you, but take my word for it 
this accuracy in little things 
means much in your chances 
of success, If a man has a 
title, he will be specially 
“ touchy " about any error 
in it, and a misspelt surname 
has before now so irritated a 
man that it has proved a 
very expensive error. 


Look after your Company. 
It is most important you 
should be careful who are 
your friends when you begin 
your career. Iknew a young 
clerk in a bank who was kept 
back in promotion simply 
because he was associating 
with young fellows of doubt- 
ful character. The bank 
rightly regarded him with 
suspicion. You cannot afford 
to be friendly with “ wasters.” 
Sever your acquaintance with 
any fellow of vile conversa- 
tion or loose life, or you will 
y dearly for being seen in 
is company. Keep clear of 
amblers, for the distance 
tween risking your own 
money апа taking some other 
person's money is not very * 
wide. 
Don't chatter in business 
hours. Most of the mistakes 
in invoices, bills, and corre- 
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spondence are the result of a lack of рег: 
sistent work, Keep your desk or bench tidy. 
А principal of a big firm used to go round 
his office after the clerks had departed, and 
form his opinion of them by the neatness of 
their desks. He made “ surprise ” appoint- 
ments in consequence, but his judgment was 
correct, 


Use your Leisure Carefully. 


One can tell fairly accurately whether a 
on | man is going to succeed by knowing 
ow he spends his leisure. If you attend 

evening classes and perfect yourself in some 
language or technical knowledge, you will 
bc certain to run а better race than if you 
waste your evenings in amusement. What 
you do between fifteen and twenty-five will 
decide what sort of position and salary you 
will gain ultimately. There are so many 
opportunities nowadays of adding to one'a 
value by aequiring extra knowledge, that 
рос will have no difficulty in using your 
eisure usefully. Of course you will reserv » 
some of the time for recreation and exercise. 
But you cannot afford to spend it all in thi: 
way. 

May I conclude with a quotation which 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson made his life’s motto: 
“ Тһе man who walks on a straight road 
will never lose his way.” You will not 
find this straight road overcrowded, but 
keep to it and you will win happiness and 
success. ä 
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Greta Bridge, Keswick, and 
the Cumberland Pencil 
Со.'з Works. 


P any British landscape in which there are 

included specimens of the cedar tree, 
they are sure to be amongst the most con- 
spicuous of their surrounding neighbours, 
and the cedar tree has the merit of being not 
only one of the most beautiful, but one of the 
most anciently known of the arboreal fra- 
ternity. Boys who have to wrestle with 
Scripture examinations will doubtless remem- 
ber that King David “ dwelt in a house of 
cedar " (2 Samuel vii. 2); and though here 
in England it can hardly be said of the cedar, 
as it was in days of yore, that they are as 
the sycamores for abundance," it is still uscd 
for making small articles of general utility, 
though the wood has to be brought from 
other countries where it is more common 
than it is here. 

We do not in these days build houses of 
cedar (probably because the olfactory nerves 
of the present generation would rise in revolt 
against the  pungent atmosphere which 
would certainly prevail within them), but 
confine ourselves to much smaller matters 
when using it. And one small, but essential 
requirement of daily use which seems to havo 
claimed the cedar tree as peculiarly its own 
is the common but none the less indispensable 
cedar pencil. 

How many boys, 1 wonder, who ** with 
their satchels and shining morning faces 
creep unwillingly to school " (W. S. adapted !), 
the satchel containing several specimens of 
cedar pencil, ever stop to think for how long 
a time this implement has been made, and 
how useful it is? Fancy, if you could only 
use ink—even the modern fountain pen 
* warranted not to leak," but always unfor- 
tunately empty just when you most want it, 
would not supply the place of this unobtru- 
sive but valuable commodity. It is said 
that the man who invented pencil-point 
protectors with rubber at the end made 
thousands of pounds out of his invention, 
but, like most originators, I suspect, the in- 
ventor of the original pencil did not get much 
for his brainy conception, which seems to 
have taken place about 1565, since—though 
in an ancient manuscript, dating from the 
thirteenth century signs are said to be found 
of its having been ruled by black lead—no 
definite veference is made to the completed 
implement till Conrad Gesner of Zurich, 


By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. 
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writing about that date on fossils, describes 
an instrument for writing, made of black 
lead covered with wood. 

The cedar pencil of the present day, as 
purchased in shops in London or elsewhere, 
may owe its origin to one of various firms in 
different parts of England or elsewhere 
(chiefly Germany and Bavaria, —Nuremberg, 
where the Fabers' factory was established as 
far back as 1761, being the chief source of the 
supply), but as there are two essential parts 
of the instrument to be provided before it 
can make its mark in the world, it is not 
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being the cedar-pencil metropolis upon the 
town of Keswick. 

Keswick is a splendid centre for cycling, 
though the best parts of the surrounding 
scenery cannot be reached on any wheel yet 
invented ; but as there are times when cycling 
is not desirable and the weather is not pro- 
pitious for the ascent of the Great Gable, 
or the less ambitious Skiddaw, the reader can 


A lump of Plumbago as extracted from a 
Cumberland lead mine. 


find a less exciting but far safer occupation 
in going through the cedar works, two oi 
which will force themselves upon his notice 
as he stands upon Greta Bridge, by reason of 
the pungent scent of many heaps of cedar 
shavings, which fills the air around them. 
Of the numerous tribes of cedar wood 
known to botanists the one used for the 
manufacture of pencils is denominated the 
Pencil or Scented Cedar (sometimes called 
the Virginian Cedar—J uniperus Virginiana), 
which wood is now obtained from Florida. 
Cigar-box wood, on the other hand, which 
many readers have probably used for fret- 
cutting, comes from Havannah and other 
places, and is another of the cedar tribe. 
The Virginian Cedar possesses a powerful and 
pleasant smell, and bags of the dust of which 
the floors of the works at Keswick are 
copiously covered are sold to careful house- 
wives for the preservation of their clothes 
from moths and other insects, with respect 


View in Borrowdale, where the black-lead mines are situated, near some of the most 
magnificent scenery in England. 


unnatural that the chief seat of the industry, 
as far as England is concerned, should be 
where the black lead is to be got most easily ; 
во that the proximity of the Cumberland 
lead mines has conferred the honour of 


to which those responsible for the wardrobe 
of King David probably experienced no 
trouble. 

Thednterior of the pencil—which is, after 
all, of the most value from a practical point 
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First Stage of Pencil- making. 
Wood grooved for the reception of the lead. 


of view—is formed of the sub- 
stance known to chemists as car- 
bon. This exists in nature in 
two crystalline forms, so entirely 
unlike that were it not for their 
similar chemical properties no 
one would ever have guessed 
that they were one and the same 
substance. Worn upon the 
crowns, rings, and vestments 
of the great, it is known as the flashing, 
sparkling diamond. Brought up from the 
depths of the earth to make pencils, or for 
the use of electricians, it is called plumbago 
or graphite. Spread by the early housemaid 
upon the grate to hide the rust, it is known 
as the homely but efficacious ** black lead.” 

Not the least remarkable part of the trans- 
formation is the different qualities possessed 
by this protean element under different 
shapes. For instance, the diamond is the 
hardest substance known, but black lead is 
one of the softest; the former cuts glass, 
the latter leaves a smear on everything it 
touches. It is like the “ strange case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde," in which the diamond 
plays the part of Dr. Jekyll and the black- 
lead that of Mr. Hyde; but though Dr. 
Jekyll can be turned by the application of 
tremendous pressure and intense heat into 
Mr. Hyde, by no possibility can Mr. Hyde be 
turned into Dr. Jekyll—fortunes having been 
fruitlessly spent in the endeavour to do this. 
The most aggravating part of it is that no 
human being knows what forces determine 
its appearance in either form, and there is 
no earthly reason—so far as is practically 


Third Stage of Pencil-making. 


Wood being cut into three separate pencils after joining the slips together. The 
process has been arrested halfway so as to show the difference between the 
wood as it enters and emerges from the machine, 
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The Town Hall and Market Place, Keswick. 


Second Stage of Pencil-making. 
The lead inserted in the grooves. 


known—why that strip of lead 
in your pencil should not have 
come forth to the world as a 
diamond worth many thousands 
of pounds. 

Graphite is found native in 
Ceylon, Australia, and other 


countries, but, as far as we are 
concerned, the chief source dis- 
covered in recent times was the 
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Southey Hill Pencil Works (Messrs. 
Hogarth & Hayes) with Skiddaw 
in the background. 


famous plumbago mine at Seathwaite in 
Borrowdale, near Keswick, a village which 
rejoices in the unenviable notoriety of being 
the wettest spot in Europe. This mine was 
first discovered about the year 1565, when 
for a time it supplied the whole of England 
and much of the Continent. At that time 
the black lead obtained from it was so valu- 
able that the mine was only allowed to be 
opened once a year, when enough was taken 
out. to supply the demand, and no more. 
Afterwards, the material being found else- 
where, it became less valuable, and the mine 
is now closed. The Cumberland graphite 
now obtained is of specially fine-grained 
quality, and can be used for making pencils 
direct, but that obtained from abroad has 
to be refined before using. This is done by 
mixing the finely powdered graphite with 
water and pouring it into a tank in front of 
which are several other tanks, the top of 
each of which is lower than the one preceding 
it. The water is kept running into the 
highest tank, and as it goes over into the 
next it carries with it some of the finer 
powder, while the heavier particles sink to 
the bottom of the first tank and are not 
carried over. From this it follows that the 
last tank of the series will contain the finest 
powder, which is used for making the best 
pencils. 

A Parisian of the name of Conté invented 
the process of making the leads of pencils 
now adopted. The lead of an ordinary 
pencil is composed of finely powdered 
graphite mixed with finely powdered clay, 
the proportions of these varying according 
to whether it is to be/^ hard " or soft 
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lead. The two powders аго intimately 
mixed together and placed in bags, in which 
they are subjected to intense pressure in 
& hvdraulie press, where they eventually 
become & homogeneous mixture similar to 
thin dough. This paste is placed in a 
machine like a glorified syringe, made of 
metal. with à plunger which moves up and 
down inside it, and a thick plate at the end in 
which are holes of various sizes. When the 
plunger moves down the tube the paste is 
forced out, and as it passes through the holes 
it becomes moulded into little rods of varying 
thicknesses, which are received upon a board 
and dried. When dried they are mixed with 
pieces of loose charcoal and heated strongly 
in а furnace. The hardness or softness of 
& pencil depends upon the proportions of 
graphite and clay and the heat afterwards 
applied—the more graphite and the less 
heat the softer the pencil will be; when 


“| НАТЕ him. the beast! To set me a 
piece he knew I couldn't construe on 
DE to stop me playing in the match. 
ut ГИ pay him out; Ull do something to 
show him he can’t have everything his own 
way. Jll” 

Oh. shut up, Roy! What's the use of 
raving like an idiot when you know it's all 
your own fault? Hilton said last week 
you'd have to go to detention if you came 
up Without any prep. again. Besides, you 
cheeked him badly. Its a wonder you 
weren't sent up to the Head." 

" I wish I had been. He's too much of 
а sportaman to stop a chap playing in the 
first. big match since he’s been in the eleven. 
I'd rather have had two lickings." 

“ I wouldn't ; the Head hits too hard.” 

" You. As if you cared for anything but 
your wretched old bugs and beetles. You'll 
never be a cricketer.” 

Jack Tremaine laughed cheerfully. The 
charge was quite true, but what did he care 
for cricket when he was President of the 
Naturalists’ Society ? (or the Bug and 
Beetle Society, as it was usually called at 
Chiltern). Besides, he was too well used 
to his brother's fits of rage to take any 
offence at his remarks while under the in- 
fluence of one of them. 

And Roy Tremaine certainly had a most 
violent and ungovernable temper. Though 
a cheerful, lively, and popular boy, with 
good abilities and a remarkable aptitude 
for all games, yet he would on occasions be 
so transformed by passion as to be hardly 
responsible for his actions. 

The cause of the present outbreak was 
Mr. Hilton, Roy’s form-master and pet 
béte noire. 

From the latter's first arrival at Chiltern 
College. some three years ago, he had taken 
& violent dislike to this gentleman, and 
nothing had yet occurred to cause him to 
change his opinion. Rather the reverse, 
indeed, for since Tremaine Minor had been 
placed in the Upper Fourth he had neces- 
sarily seen more of Mr. Hilton, and the feud 
between them (if so it might be called) had 
strengthened. Most of the fellows liked the 
master, especially the seniors, for, though 
extremely strict, he was just and impartial, 
and was always ready to help those who 
really desired it; while his patience with 
the stupid boys in his form was inexhaustible. 
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cooled again they are ready for the next 
rocess. 

The slips of cedar wood of the required 
thickness are placed in a machine, which cuts 
perfectly even grooves along them side by 
side, sufficient for three or more pencils. 
Two slips are wanted for each pencil, one 
thicker than the other and called the 
groove.“ the other called the cover.“ 
The leads are taken and glued into their 
places along the grooves, aud the other slips 
fasten down over them ; when thus secured 
they form thick pieces with leads running 
down them side by side, but if cut apart thus 
they would have a square section, inst d of 
being round, as the usual cedar pencil is. 
The slips are passed through a machine 
provided with revolving cutters, this cuts all 
the divisions into separate round pencils 
with amazing celeritv—a truly marvel- 
lous thing to watch: the wood slip goes in 
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By ERIC TAYLOR. 


But Tremaine, being one of those people 
who only see those things which they desire 
to see, iynored all these good qualities, and 
chose to consider himself injured because 
Mr. Hilton insisted on all the work he sub- 
mitted being well and carefully done, and 
put down with a heavy hand all attempts 
at larking' and insubordination during 
the hours he took the form. 

Tremaine’s classics were his weakest 
point, and latterly his Latin translation had 
been so bad that Mr. Hilton the week before 
had declared that unless Roy's work im- 
proved he would have to go to detention 
the following Wednesday. 

Roy did not mind detention very much 
as a rule, but unfortunately this particular 
Wednesday had been looked forward to by 
him for weeks, in fact ever since the be- 
ginning of the term, as the day of the great 
match with Ravenscroft School, to ре 
played on the home ground. Tremaine, to 
his great joy, had been placed in the eleven 
at the beginning of the term, and as this 
was the first important match he was 
extremely anxious to distinguish himself. 

Beautiful visions of himself saving the 
match by a heavy score of runs or a brilliant 
catch had floated before his mind's eye. 
But it was all over now, the Latin was 
worse than ever (perhaps in consequence 
of the dreams aforesaid), and Mr. Hilton 
had quietly returned his book and pro- 
nounced sentence as he had threatened. 
Then Roy lost control over himself, and 
did not remember much more until he 
found himself out in the corridor wondering 
what would be the result of his “ cheek.” 
Mr. Hilton, however. had shown less than 
his usual severity, and did not refer to the 
matter again. 

But Roy's name was down for detention, 
and the following afternoon, when all the 
school were trooping down to the field, he, 
together with half a dozen other unfortu- 


.nates, followed Mr. Hilton, who happened 


to be in charge, to the detention-room. 
Perhaps the master was not so hard-hearted 
as he appeared, for Tremaine was released 
directly he had finished his allotted task, 
and found himself at liberty to go and 
witness the latter half of the match. 

But he was in no humour for watching 
the play in which he had hoped to share, 
80 turned aside as he left the school, in- 
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at one end and comes out at the other in 
separate pencils, each perfectly rounded, 
in à few seconds. Тһе name is afterwards 
put on the pencils by stamping each in 
a little machine heated to a certain tem- 
perature ; the gold leaf laid on the pencil is 
stamped into the wood with metal type and 
the supertluous gold leaf afterwards rubbed 
off. Pencils are thus stamped with any 
name at many of the Keswick shops. 

The poet Southey resided at Keswick for 
many years. The house is seen in the dis- 
tance above the bridge to the left of the lamp- 
post in the heading of this article. The 
final illustration shows another pencil works, 
Hanked by a ridge of Skiddaw. Keswick 
possesses many other features of interest, 
amongst which are its ancient parish church 
(Crossthwaite), its magnificent lake (Derwent- 
water), and, not least remarkable to the casual 
cyclist, its extraordinary-looking Town Hall. 


tending to lie down in a shady corner of 
one of the fields and chew the cud of his 
very angry reflections. 

As he walked down the path he was 
hailed by a boy who had also just left the 
classroom. His name was Sinclair, and he 
was about as unpopular in the school as 
Roy was the reverse. Why, no one quite 
knew, excepting for the fact that he did 
not care for games (excepting gymnastics, 
in which he excelled), and yet made no 
attempt to shine in his school work, and 
was usually put down as a rotter.“ 

He had no chum and not many casual 
friends. He was a tall, lanky boy, with 
straw-coloured hair, and no eyelashes worth 
mentioning, while his eyes were of the kind 
usually termed “ shifty.” 

This pleasing youth now accosted Tre- 
maine with a friendly smile and asked if 
he were not going down to the field. No," 
answered Roy shortly, I'm not. What 
do you want to know for ? " 

Oh. nothing; only I thought you were 
во awfully keen on it. І say, don't you 
hate Hilton for keeping you in to-day ? 
He might just as well have sent you to 
detention on Saturday. I'd pay him out 
if I were you.“ 


„Wish I could," growled Roy. But 
it's no good.” 
Well. I'm off to the field. Hope we 


shall win." 

Roy watched him take the path down to 
the cricket field. rather wondering at this 
sudden interest in the game, then turned 
the opposite way. In spite of his fceling so 
miserable, it was decidedly pleasant under 
the trees, and, overcome by the warmth of 
the summer afternoon, he fell asleep. The 
sun had gone down when he awoke, and, 
feeling rather chilly, he made his way back 
to the school. 

The match was over. and had resulted, for 
the first time in four years, in a victory for 
Chiltern College. Great were the rejoicings, 
and Roy joined in as heartily as any, for, 
the first bitterness of his disappointment 
being over, he had too much esprit de corps 
to feel any petty jealousy of the team having 
done so well without his services. 

The Ravenscroft men were entertained 


rovally, and everything went off success- 


fully, not to say uproariously. 
Next. morning it was plain to everyone 
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* hat something was the matter. The Head 
lid not appear till breakfast was nearly over, 
sa hile the other masters looked disturbed 
апа severe. Mr. Hilton never came in at all. 
г After breakfast was over the Head curtly 
announced that he had something verv 
serious to speak about, and ordered the 
av hole school to assemble in the big hall 
in half an hour. Many and wild were the 
On jectures hazarded as to the nature of 
he row,“ but nobody knew anything, and 
.veryone waited with impatient curiosity 
tor the expected disclosures. 
Ihe half-hour over, the boys trooped into 
the hall The Headmaster arose, and, amid 
A dead silence, announced that during the 
afternoon or evening of the previous day 
some one had entered Mr. Hilton's room and 
;seriously damaged a valuable picture, the 
portrait of the master's dead wife. The 
.act was a peculiarly malicious one, as it 
was wel known in the school how highly 
Mr. Hilton valued the picture, for his wife, 
to whom he was passionately attached, 
had died with tragic suddenness only two 
years before. The Head went on to sav 
that until the culprit confessed the whole 
school would be in disgrace. 

The affair caused great excitement in 
the school, and after the morning's lessons 
were over nothing else was talked of. 
Speculation was rife as to who could have 
done such a cruel thing, and many were 

.the cries of shame as the particulars were 
discussed. The picture, which stood over 
Mr. Hilton's desk, was completely spoiled, 
г ће glass having been broken and the canvas 
. slashed across with a penknife. One curious 
. point in the case was that the door had 
been locked the whole time, as Mr. Hilton 
had left some sheets of examination ques- 
tions in the room, and, having broken the 
.lock of his desk, thought it better to lock 
the door. Entrance must therefore have 
been effected by the window, and, as this 
was some twenty feet above the ground, the 
2 culprit must have been an expert climber 
to scramble so far up the ivy-covered wall. 
, Who first suggested the name of Roy 
_ Tremaine no one seemed to know, but the 
idea once mooted gained ground rapidly. 
„Наа not many of them heard Roy vow 
. vengeance on the master only the day 
; before ? while all the school was cognisant 
; of his dislike to Mr. Hilton, and the latter's 
‘action in preventing him playing in the 
, Ravenscroft match. Then some one remem- 
„ bered that nobody seemed to have seen him 
after leaving the detention-room at about 
^ 3.15, and as this was the only time the 
school buildings would have been deserted, 
things began to look very black against the 
: boy. 

The popular opinion soon reached the 
cars of Graham, the school captain, who 
* promptly called a meeting of prefects, and 

sent for Roy to hear what he had to say 
about the matter. 
The lad went cheerfully enough, only 
“wondering which of his escapades he would 
^ have to account for now. Strange to say, 
" none of the remarks had yet reached his 
cars. for nobody quite liked to accuse him 
: of во mean an act, particularly as he was 
“somewhat ready with his fists and might 
have given the officious person a rather bad 

time. i 
*. Naturally, however, Graham had no fears 
“of this kind, and put the question as to his 
^ guilt plainly before Tremaine, advising him 
© to confess at once as the evidence was so 
^ strong against him. Tremaine was at first 
` indignant, then astonished, but as the strong 
° circumstantial evidence was pointed out to 

him he began to fcel alarmed. In vain he 
* protested his innocence and explained how 
^ he spent the afternoon; the seniors ob- 
_Viously did not believe him, and finally 
fy 
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Graham said, “ Well. Tremaine, you must 
tell all that to the Head. I am very sorry 
for you, but it is my duty to report all that 
has been said to Dr. Godfrev, and he will 
make a full inquiry." 

Next day the Head sent for Roy, and it 
must. be owned the latter did not come out 
of the subsequent interview very well. All 
the details of his past behaviour came to 
light under the Head’s merciless questioning, 
and also his wild threats of vengeance against 
Mr. Hilton uttered on the day of the match. 
Still he vehemently protested his ignorance 
of the whole affair, and the Head could not 
refuse to take his word, for, with all his 
faults, Tremaine had never been known to 
tell a lie or do a mean action since he had 
entered the school. So the matter was at 
a deadlock; nothing could be done, for Dr. 
Godfrey was too just to punish any boy 
until he was proved guilty. 

But the school had no qualms of this 
kind ; they had decided that Tremaine was 
the culprit, and therefore proceeded to 
punish him as sevetely as they knew how. 
He was forced to send in his resignation to 
the cricket club, as no one would play with 
him, and out of the whole school only 
three boys would speak to him, Green and 
Ashworth, his particular chums, and his 
brother Jack. The latter, а good-natured 
quiet boy, who never quarrelled with апу- 
one, had more fights during the next few 
weeks than he had had since the day he 
came to Chiltern, in trying to vindicate his 
junior's character. Roy remonstrated at 
last, saying it did no good, and only spoiled 
Jack's face, besides getting him into per- 
petual rows with the masters, who did not 
admire black eyes and swollen noses. 

Well. old chap, you don't suppose I'm 
going to take it quietly when a little brute 
like Sinclair puts on airs and wants to cut 
you in the street,” said Jack, in answer to 
one of these protests. 

“What does it matter?" asked Roy 
wearily. If he thinks I'm such а cad as 
to play a trick like that, what good will 
your bashing his nose до?” 

" He ought to know you're not. He's a 
deal more likely to have done it himself. 
He docsn't like Hilton, and I shouldn't be 
surprised if he had had a hand in it." 

“1 shouldn't either; but I happened to 
sce him go down to the field myself. So 
it couldn't have been he who did it.” 

How Roy got through the next few weeks 
he never quite knew. Не did not like to 
think about it atterwards, for from being 
one of the most popular boys in the school 
he became an outcast. Опе day he was 
sent to Mr. Hilton's room with a pile of 
exercises to be corrected. The master was 
there, and as Tremaine entered the room 
his eyes involuntarily wandered to the wall 
where the picture had hung, for it was the 
first tine he had been in there since its 
destruction. Мт. Hilton looked at him 
keenly as he put the books down, then 
suddenly spoke. 

“Wait a minute, Tremaine; I want to 
speak to you, my boy.” 

Tremaine waited sullenly, for he thought 
Mr. Hilton was about to advise him to 
confess, and he was getting tired of that 
piece of counsel. 

But the master had no intention of doing 
anything of the kind. Quietly putting 
his hand on the boy's shoulder, he said. 
“Tremaine, I do not believe you spoiled 
my picture.” 

Roy could hardly believe his ears. You 
—you don't believe it. sir? I thought 
everybody believed it. Nearly all my friends 
do, so I don't see why you shouldn't." 

Perhaps not, but I don't. You аге a 
troublesome boy, but I don't believe you 
are а sncak or a cad." 
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Roy could not understand it. It had 
seemed quite natural to him that Mr. Hilton 
should believe anything of him, for he saw 
now that he was only reaping what he had 
sown, and heartily repented the passionate 
words he had uttered, which were bearing 
such bitter fruit now. 

He felt very much ashamed of himself as 
Mr. Hilton went on talking to him. 

" You know the Fourth Form motto, 
Tremaine,” he said.“ Veritas prevalebit,' 
and if you will only wait patiently the real 
culprit will be discovered in time." 

Roy went away, wondering how it was 
he had disliked his form-master so bitterly. 

After this his isolation did not seem quite 
so hard to bear, for he had made up his 
mind to wait patiently till the truth should 
prevail, as Mr. Hilton had assured him it 
would. 

And he was right, for the truth did come 
out, in а most unexpected way. Graham 
was having tea down in the town, about а 
fortnight afterwards, in company with 
Linton, one of the seniors at Ravenscroft, 
and the latter's young brother. The two 
boys were great friends, and were talking 
amicably about school matters, when sud- 
denly little Harry Linton, who was watchin 
the rest of the boys in the tea-shop, asked 
Graham, * I say, do you know that chap 
who's just come in ? At the far table over 
there—a lanky, gingerhaired chap ? ” 

" Yes, his name's Sinclair. Why. do you 
know him?“ 

" No," answered Linton carelessly, ** only 
I saw him the day we played Chiltern. I 
cut my finger with my new knife—such a 
ripping knife, Graham—and I went up to 
the school to see if your matron would 
bind it up a bit. It was right in the middle 
of the match, and I saw that chap, instead 
of watching the playing. climbing down 
the ivy of the school wall and d 

"What *" said, or rather 
Graham. 

Everybody in the room looked up at the 
exclamation, but the captain, regardless of 
appearances, seized the small boy’s arm 
and marched him up to the school to tell 
his tale to the Head, explaining the busi- 
ness to the two brothers as they went along. 
Linton was almost as excited as Graham, 
and told the story to the Head without 
hesitation or the least variation of the 
details. 

He said Sinclair saw him pass, but looked 
во savage as the little boy would have 
spoken that he fled, particularly as his 
finger was bleeding profusely. 

After that the matter was soon cleared 
up. Sinclair, on being confronted with 
Linton, saw the game was up, and con- 
fessed everything. 

He said he hated both Mr. Hilton and 
Roy, so thought it a grand opportunity to 
pay off old scores on them both, and he it 
was who first mentioned Roy's name as 
the most likely person to have done the 
master harm. 

He was expelled from Chiltern College, 
and no one appeared to miss or regret 
him. 

Tremaine's character was ccmpletely 
cleared, and everybody was anxious to 
shake hands with him at once, and express 
their sorrow for having believed evil of him 
во easily. He was glad to forgive them all, 
and the last week of the term almost made 
up for the misery of the previous ones, 
but he never forgot the lessons taught by 
his trial. Nor had his form-master any 
further reason to complain of his behaviour, 
for ingratitude was not one of Rov's faults, 
and he always remembered that Mr. Hilton 
had believed in him when nobody else did, 
and when circumstances) were во very 
black against him. 


shouted, 
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SAILORS IN THE MAKING: 
WATTS NAVAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


THE 


UT the institution is also a technical 
school. And here one observes examples 

of that wise economy which is popularly 
known as killing two birds with one stone. 
The life of a great school like this demands 
a multiplicity of service, and this is rendered 
almost entirely by the boys themselves. 
Under expert instruction, and while they 
are doing the necessary work of the estab- 
lishment, they are also learning useful trades, 
and in many cases earning grants from the 
Technical Education Department of the 
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By HUGH B. PHILPOTT. 


PART II. 


must have a place in a school which is to 
justify its name as a naval training school. 
The Watts schoolboy must soon learn to 
“ box the compass," to knot and splice 
ropes, to heave the lead-line, and to sling 
hammocks. The elements of scientific 
navigation as well as practical seamanship 
are included in the curriculum, so that every 
Watts boy who enters the Mercantile Marine 
has a captain's “ ticket " in his pocket in 
the same sense as every French soldier was 
said to carry a marshal's baton in his 
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Teaching the Boys to '' Box the Compass.”’ 


Board of Education. Thus we find some 
boys in the carpenter's shop, some mending 
boots, some darning and stitching with the 
solemnity and skill of grandmothers (all 
have a turn at this, for the handy man " 
must be able to mend his own clothes), 
some helping the gardener cultivate the 
vegetables which are presently to be con- 
sumed by themselves and their comrades, 
some in the bakehouse, for the school bakes 
its own bread, some in the kitchen pre- 
paring the day's dinner and qualifying for 
posts as sea cooks, and some washing clothes. 

Again, there is another group of activities 
which is foreign to the ordinary school, but 


knapsack ; he has taken the first steps, and 
promotion depends upon himself. 

Then there are more warlike activities 
into which the boys, as might be supposed, 
enter with zest: bayonet and cutlass drill, 
rifle firing, and gun drill The Admiralty 
lends the material for these exercises— 
magazine rifles of the latest pattern and 
а геа] 7-lb. field gun. Signalling, both with 
flags and the semaphore apparatus, is taught, 
and all these naval exercises are inspected 
by officials from the Admiralty. There is 
thus a threefold Government inspection of 
the school—by the Inspector of Elementary 
Schools, by the Inspector of "Technical 
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Admiralty. There is not much chance, 
therefore, of slackness in any department 
being undetected. M 

Add to all this that a boy must learn to , 
swim as soon as may be, that he has a goodly 
allowance of physical drill and gymnastics, 
that he has a share of household duties to 
perform, that he is expected in playtime to 
play and not to loaf, and it will be borne in 
upon you yet more strongly that the Watts 
School is no place for the bone-idle. 

It is surprising to those who live the more 
conventional life of a city to learn what à 
lot of things they do for themselves out on 
this Norfolk hilltop. If North Elmham 
were a desert island, the school could hardly 
be more independent of the outer world. 
It has its own water supply from an artesian 
well, its own sewage-disposal system, fixed 
up by the school staff without professional 
assistance, and its own lighting supply by 
means of acetylene gas generated on the 
premises. Repairs to the buildings are 
cheerfully undertaken by the resourceful 
staff. They have built themselves a fine 
new drill hall with a floor that gladdens the 
heart of а gymnast and reminds ladies oí 
à ball-room, so perfect is its surface. The 
school has its own chapel, its own hospital, 
and its own cemetery, though happily the 
last-named two institutions have been very ] 
little used. I have already referred to the 
kitchen garden and the bakery, which make 
the school independent of the greengrocer 
and the outside baker, also to the activities 
of the boys as tailors and cobblers, cooks 
and housemaids. 
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the resourcefulness and self-reliance which 
characteristic of the British tar. 
And the general ordering and atmosphere 
of the school, which tend to produce these 
qualities, have as much to do with the 
making of the seaman as the definite lessons 
in navigation and seamanship. 

Of course it is the officers who give the 
institution its naval tone and tendency. 
They are all navy men, proud of the service 
and imbued with its spirit. The comman- 
dant, the Rev. Н. A. Livermore, B. A., was 
an officer in the Royal Indian Marine before 
he took orders. Не is chaplain as well as 
commandant, and his singular combination 
of experience and attainments proves most 
valuable in this double office. The chief 
officer, Mr. A. Waddington, has had much 


are so 


-experience in training lads for the Navy.* 


The rest of the staff are keen and loyal men 
who, though working ashore, retain, as all 
naval men do, the love and spirit of the 
service. Of course the boys catch this 
spirit. They are always hearing of the 
ways of those whose home is on the sea, and 
when they make their first trip to sea in the 
G. L. Munro they are already more than half 
sailors. True, they may be a little time 
finding their sea-legs, and if the weather is 
rough some will for a day or two forswear 
all their nautical ambitions and desire no- 
thing but to feel again the friendly earth 
beneath their feet. But when the next 
chance to go to sea comes, these same lads 
are generally full of eagerness to brave the 
perils of a second voyage. 

During the holiday season the G. L. Munro 


Since this article was written some changes have 
taken plage in) the staff. 


Model of a Cruiser presented to the School by Messrs. Barclay & Co., Bankers. 


The boys are taught the various parte of this ship, which is kept in a glass case in the hall. 
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is frequently te be seen at the holiday 
resorts on the Norfolk coast. I boarded her 
last August at Lowestoft, and was only one 
of numerous curious inquirers who peered 
into her tiny cabins, watched the cheerful 
sailor-lads swarming about the decks, and 
wondered where they stowed themselves at 
night. For a good part of the day, if tho 
weather bo fine, they entertain the holday- 
makers, who generally show themselves 
appreciative of the spirited music of the 
band, the physical drill, which is always a 
pleasing exhibition of disciplined and 
rhythmic motion, and. above all, the thrill- 
ing performance with the field- gun. To 
see the heavy gun taken into action, loaded 
and fired, dismounted and remounted, and 
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TE word pygmy is Greck, and is a measure 
of length, the distance between the 
elbow and knuckles. But if wo look out the 
word in Johnson’s great dictionary wo find 
that ho explains it thus —'* a dwarf ; one of 
з nation fabled to be only three spans (or 
twenty-seven inches) high, and after long 
wars to have been destroyed by cranes.” 

Doctor Johnson evidently did not believe 
in their existence ; nor did he retlect that 
there might be a truth beneath a covering of 
fable. Probably no educated person in his 
day, & hundred and fifty years ago, thought 
otherwise about pygmies. There were no 
serious travellers' accounts and reports to 
correct the old tales handed down from very 
ancient authors. 

The oldest of those who mention the 
pygmies is tho Greek poet Homer, who is 
supposed to have lived about a thousand 
years before the Christian era. He, in his 
poem of the “ Iliad," mentions them as a 
tiny folk, dwelling by the streams of ocean 
in the far south—no doubt Central Africa— 
whom tho cranes, in their annual migrations 
from the north, used to attack, intlieting 
wounds and death. This is what Dr. 
Johnson refers to. 

Then some five centuries later we have a 
historian named Ctesias, also Greek, telling 
of & race of pygmies in India: black, he says 
they were, and ugly, two feet high, and with 
hair and beards so long that they served 
them for clothing, excellent archers, and 
hunters of all wild creatures from eagles to 
hares. 

А little later than Ctesias comes another 
very famous Greek, Herodotus, sometimes 
called the “ father of history." He travelled 
a good deal and visited Egypt, writing down 
the most remarkable things he saw or heard 
of, just as our modern explorers do, only 
without their caution and accuracy. No 
doubt he was what wo sometimes call 
“ green," and too ready to take things for 
granted without examination, but he was 
honest in believing what he told, and hia 
book is of great value. Herodotus tells also 
of pygmies, but with more appearance of 
fact than Homer or Ctesias. Ho says that 
& small party of natives of what we now 
call Tripoli or Barbary travelled due south, 
across the Desert, on and on for days and 
days, till they camo to a river with crocodiles 
in it. flowing from west to cast through a 
marshy forest land: and here they found a 
city of the pygmies, little black men. 

This, then, was all that Doctor Johnson 
and the European people of his time knew 
about pygmies ; and people either thought 
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dragged from point to point in response to 
what seem to the uninitiated onlooker to 
be utterly bewildering and = meaningless 
commands, is a striking object-lesson in 
discipline, co-operation, and energetic action. 
It is as exciting for the spectator as a keenly 
contested football match, and quite as hard 
work for the gun's crew. 

The Barnardo boys are first-rate enter- 
tainers, and they always win applause from 
the holiday folk. Sometimes, too, they 
win the more highly valued commendation 
of experts. An officer of the Guards, at 
the close of one of the performances, intro- 
duced himself to the officer in charge, and 
congratulated him upon a display which, he 
said, his own men could not have surpassed. 


[THE END.] 
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PYGMIES. 
By CLEVEDON KEN. 


that there never was such a race or that it 
had died out of the world ages ago. But 
at that time they also thought, as any old 
map will show you, that all the interior of 
Africa was one stretch of burning sand ! 

But forty years ago a German explorer, 
Doctor Schweinfurth, came into the same 
country that the men Herodotus told of 
came into, though by a different route, and 
found the same river, and the same marshy 
forests, and the same little black dwarfs. He 
rediscovered the pygmies! In their own 
land they were known as Akka. Homer's 
cranes had not killed them all, and Herodotus 
had not been hoaxed by the Egyptian story- 
tellers ; and people began to say. After all 
it seems there may be pygmies ; perhaps some 
one else will go into that dreadful forest and 
learn more about them.” 

Some one did go. English Stanley went ; 
and during his one hundred and sixty days, 
pushing through the gloom of darkest Africa, 
һе too found the pygmies. 

This settled all doubts : and people began 
to see that there sometimes is wheat in a 
heap of chaff. Pygmies now are as real to 
us as Hottentots or Eskimos. 

A very interesting account of some of 
these people has lately been written by the 
Reverend T. Broadwood Johnson, of the 
Church Missionary Society, who has spent 
several years in the British Pr. tectorate. 
It is called ** Tramps Round the Mountains 
of the Moon." On one of his “ tramps " 
round the mass of the mysterious Mount 
Ruwenzori, whose snowy summit ia not much 
below 20,000 feet, through the dense forest 
inhabited by tribes of naked cannibals, with 
here and there an infant Christian com- 
munity, Mr. Johnson came upon them. They 
live in the darkest parts of the forest along 
the river Congo, in small groups or families, 
The first man he met was of negro fea- 
tures, but his skin was chestnut-coloured and 
smooth. He reached to the second button 
from the top of my jacket," ваув Mr. John- 
воп. Another was met soon after who was 
a little taller, and bearded ; he was a hunter, 
and carried & bow and two iron-shafted 
arrows in his hand, and a basket of food on 
his shoulder; but wore no clothes, He had 
besides something very uncanny—a little 
bundle of arrows, the tips of which were still 
wot with the deadly poison extracted from 
some plant. It is strange that tho game 
they shoot with these weapons is not ren- 
dered unwholesome by the venomous juice. 

That evening the pygmy chief came to 
call upon the camp. This little fellow was shy 
but sociably inclined, and conversation was 


torials, before whom the lads had been drill. 
ing, publicly commended their performance, 
and held it up as an example to the men. 
Later the lads have been inspected, while: 
giving displays of drill, by Field-Marsha! 
Sir Evelyn Wood, v.c.. and by Admiral Si; 
А. К. Wilson, v,c., both of whom have 
spoken highly of the work, and congratulated 
officers and boys on their performances. 
Being frequently in the public eye, the 
lads have a continual incentive to live arl 
to their reputation. And when they go out 
into the world they take some memories and 
traditions which are worth having. As yet 
the institution is young in years, but so far 
the old boys have well upheld its honour. 


The General commanding a camp of — 
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opened with him through four interpreters 
Mr. Johnson asked a question in French of 
a Belgian offwer (the scene was within the. 
Belgian Protectorate); he passed it on in 
Kiswahili to a native who knew a little of 
the pygmy language ; and he finally asked it 
of the pygmy ; and the reply came back 
through the same tedious process. Ho told 
them that in his hut, some distance away. 
were his wife and two children, that hist 
people live principally by means of their bow 
and arrows, their game consisting of mon-: 
Коуз, antelopes, wild pig, and even elephants, , 
which they follow closely through the wood, 
and, when one lifts his hind leg, they shoot: 
him in the pad of the foot, and the poison 
kills him in a few hours. 

These poor savages have по religion 
whatevor, so far as can be discovered ; but, 
like all their class, they use certain charms 
to give them success in hunting. Death, 
they regard as tho complete end of a 
person. Yet even among them Christianity 
is beginning to take root. There are other 
dwarf races in Africa, but these are no doubt 
the ones mentioned by Homer and Herodotus.. 
It is held by many scientific men that there 
was, ages ago, a widely spread race of sinall- 
sized human beings on the African Conti- 
nent, of which these and the Bushmen are 
remainders, | 

One of Mr. Johnson’s companions in this, 
tramp was an American traveller named? 
W. E. Geil, and this gentleman has quito 
recently lighted upon something in North. 
east Asia which bears upon the story referred | 
to above in the history of Ctesias, about 
hairy dwarfs in India. 

He says that in some of the very remote 
mountainous regions of China near the 
Great Wall, which he was exploring, the! 
natives had never seen a white man, so cut 
off are they from the rest of the world. From 
some of these ho heard of a race of pygmies, : 
Chinese pygmies, and was satisfied, after| 
making careful inquiries, that the report was 
true. These pygmies were described to him 
as wild creatures covered with hair, whose 
ancestors took to the mountains in order 
to escape being compelled to labour on the | 
Wall. Now. if you look at what Ctesias 
wrote, and remembor that to him India and | 
China would have been equally unknown., 
you may fairly conclude that he had heard 
коте vague story of these Chinese pygmics. 
just as Herodotus had heard of those in 
Central Africa, each story being of court 
founded on fact, but embellished by th: 
story-tellers. No doubt we shall hear mor 
of these last-discovered people before long. 
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Here, get out now! You've had your turn!” 


¥ 


= more, at the opening of another 

Cricket season, we start our “ WEEKLY 
CoMPETITIONS " on the lines that have proved 
so acceptable in the past to all our cricketing 
readers. Ours is a fair field and no favour— 
the best men invariably win! 

We offer, then, TwELvE SPLENDID CRICKET 
Bars, with silver name-plate attached to 
each, and Consolation Prizes will also be 
awarded where deserved. The bats will be, 
as hitherto, the well-known Јонх Piacorr 
“ SURREY DRIVER,” as used and eulogised 
by Robert Abel, and described by C. B. Fry, 
too, as that “ thoroughly good bat.” 

All the subjects in this competition are 
open equally to all regular “ B.O.P." readers, 
irrespective of age, sex, or nationality. The 
competitor should in every case where the 
subject admits of it—as in the drawing 


¥ 


% 


subjects—use a postcard or single page of 
note-paper only, and be most careful to see 
that name and address are clearly written at 
the top. When, however, the competition is 
a descriptive one, both sides of the page of 
note-paper may be used. 

One bat only can be won by any reader 
during the current season, though various 
Consolation Prizes will be given to him if 
the same competitor should succeed in 
several subjects. The decision of the Editor 
is in all cases final, and he cannot reply to 
questions through the post. 

In these Cricket Competitions Certificates 
will be awarded to prize-winners only. No 
time-allowance can be made in this weekly 
series for colonial or foreign readers, as we 
are anxious to get the bats awarded with all 
possible celerity. 


All work must be strictly - 
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original, and any competitor discovered copy- 
ing in any one subject will be at once dis- 
qualified for the whole series. 

And now set promptly to work, and the 
Editor heartily wishes you good luck. 


* 


1. A ORICKET Sone : “ TIE START OF THE SEASON” 
(Words only). [This competition closes May 7.) 


Ve 
9. PEN-AND-INK SKETCH : " ALL-THERE” (1) GOING 
OUT TO BAT; and (2) RETURNING WITH A DUCKS 
Ева. (Closes May 14.] 


3. A PENCIL SKETCH: “Our OAPTAIN AT THE 
WICKET, WITH THE HEAD LOOKING ON," [Closes 
May 21.] 

Е 

4. DESCRIPTION OF А SCHOOL MATCH, REAL OR 

IMAGINARY. [Closes May 28.) 


Ld 


5. MIXED TEAM OF GENTLEMEN AND PROFES- 
SIONALS, ENGLISH AND COLONIAL, as selected by our 
readers, TO PLAY THE WORLD. If more than one 
reader should send in the same winning list, first place 
will be balloted for in the office, and Consolation Prizes 
will be given. [Closes June 4.] 


e 


В. PEN-AND-INK SKETCH OF THE VILLAGE SLOGGER 
AT Work. [Closes June 11.] 


* 


7. OUR SCHOOL, VICTORY. Described in verse. 


(Closes June 18.] 
ғ 
8. A SKETCH IN WATER-COLOURS : * CRICKET ON A 
VILLAGE GREEN.” [Closes June 25.) 


e 


Ө. A SET oF STIRRING VERSES: “PLAY THE 
GAME.” [Closes July 2.) 
* 


10. A SKETCH ix PEN-AND-INK: *CRICKET IN 
Poverty COURT.” [Closes July 9.) 


Ld 


ll. MODEL or A “B.O.P.” CRICKET SHIELD. Any 
kind of hard wood may be used for the carving. [Closes 
July 16.) 

А 


19. Verses: * HURRAH For THE B. O. P.“ !“ [Closes 
July 23.] 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
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READERS ABROAD. 


WHAT English publie school is there without its tuck shop? The scene here depicted is that of an auction 
sale in progress at the tuck shop of an English school in Argentina, South America. 
the summer term before the long vacation are sold off in lots by auction to the highest bidder, and bidding becomes 


fast and furious when some favourite sweetmeat is put up. In addition to the lot purchased a handful of biscuits 


Auction Sale at the Tuck Shop of an English School in Argentina, South America. 


or a stick of mint rock is thrown in as an encouragement to the bidders and serves to keep up prices ! 


The boy in 


the foreground is evidently bankrupt and is paying more attention to the photographer than to the sale; from 
the expression of satisfaction on his face and the fact that he is about to plunge his hand into а bulky pocket, it 
may be presumed he has got in low and made a good bargain. 


1/2 


FACTS ABOUT FLIES. 


AT the London Institution, Mr. H. Hill recently gave 
some interesting information about “ Flies.“ The 
house-fly, he said, belonged to the highest group of the 
two-winged fly, which, in its turn, was the highest and 
most numerous order of all insects. He wondered 
whether, if it were called the“ Cholera Fly," or the 
* Tuberculosis Fly," it would be so welcomed; yet it 
had been proved beyond doubt that it conveyed 
cholera, diphtheria, and all sorts of diseases. The eggs 
of the fly were laid in decaying vegetable matter, and 
if a house was in a filthy condition the fly could breed 
there. They should remember that. No filth, no 
flies. The Йу, asa fly, never grew. All its growth was 
done while it was a grub, and during its chrysalis stage 
there was no addition to its weight, and when it 
appeared as a fly it was as large as it ever would be. 
The small flies seen in the summer were not young 
flies, but flies which would never grow any larger. The 
fly did not breathe through its mouth, but through 
holes in its body. 

He went on to deal with the interesting question of 
how the fly walked on the ceiling. At the end of its 
legs it had two small pads, each of which was provided 
with about 1,200 minute hairs. The fly could send 
small drops of gum down these hairs, which were really 
small tubes, so that it was practically glued to the 
ceiling. As a rule the gum remained moist while the 
fly stayed there, but instances have been known in 
which the gum had got dry, and the fly had had to 
break off its legs in order to get away. How was it, 
then, that a fly could not walk down a milk bowl with- 
out falling into the milk? As a matter of fact a fly 
never did walk down a perfectly clean, smooth surface. 
They would never see a fly walk down a window-pane 
if it was clean. Yet, strangely enough, the fly always 
rested with its head downwards, and if a fly was seen 


at rest with its head upwards it was either dead or 
about to die. 


CRICKET IN AUSTRALIA. 


THE late Lord Sheffield took a team of English 
cricketers out to Australia in 1892, and as a souvenir 
of his visit he left behind him a valuable trophy, the 
“ Sheffield Shield." In the first year it was won by 
South Australia, and now, after the lapse of sixteen 
years, it has for the second time come into tlie possession 
of that State, South Australia having beaten Victoria 
and New South Wales in the inter-State matches. 
For this gratifying success South Australia is mainly 
indebted to Clement Hill and its new recruit, J. N. 
Crawford, late of Surrey. Hill has set up а new inter- 
State record by scoring three consecutive centuries— 
176, 205, and 185. As regards Mr. Crawford, we will 
give his latest portrait and a biographical sketch else- 


where in this volume. 
2 
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THE VOYAGE OF H. M. S. 
* RESOLUTE." 


STRANGE stories come from Arctic seas, but few more 
marvellous than the voyage of H. M. S. Resolute, which 
belonged to the expedition sent to search for Sir John 
Franklin. The Resolute was abandoned by her officers 
and crew to what seemed certain destruction, but made 
a voyage “ on her own " from Melville Island, through 
Barrow Straits, Lancaster Sound, and Baffin's Bay, 
and found her way back alone to civilisation. She 
was picked up quite undamaged by an American 
whaler and presented by Congress to the British 
Government, the formal transfer taking place on 
December 30, 1855. Our ungrateful Admiralty dis- 
ates this gallant ship and turned her into a coal- 


The edibles at the end of 
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“THE CODE AND HOW TO 
LEARN IT." 


THIS is the title of a little manual on sicnalling— 
telegraphic and otherwise—prepared by В. S. Weston 
and published by Spon, Haymarket. It is got up in 
a convenient form and costs one shilling. 


IG AND UGGOO: 


A PREHISTORIC STORY. 


BY FELIX LFIGH. 


1. 
IG the Cave- Boy, very early in the days of Long Before, 
On a certain summer morning left his parents’ cavern 
door. 
п. 
Wide and wild the world around him, full of drcad, 
and new, and strange ; 
But a cave life’s rather narrow, and Ig felt he needed 
change. 
III. 
* Hearken, boy,” his sire had told him; * if the woods 
you ever walk, i 
Don't go near a shallow dwelling that is burrowe 
in the chalk. 
ГУ, ; 
“ There lives Ackic, who's our foeman, as a neighbour's 
bound to be; 
And his family may harm you—they've long lain in 
wait for me?” i 
А v. 
Now, as Ig was roaming onward, with his eyes and 
ears alert, 
From a bush a flint came whizzing, and it hit him, to 
his hurt. 
VI. 
is our neighbours ! " Iz reflected. Then he started 
on à run, 
While behind him, snarling fiercely, raced big Uggoo, 
Ackic's son. 
VIT. 
Up a cliff climbed Ig in terror, being all too young to 
hold his own ; ? 
Quite unarmed, too; his pursucr had a hatchet made 
of stone. 
VIII. 
Suddenly a shriek resounded. 
saw below 
An enormous pterodactyl; in its jaws it held his foe. 


Ig looked down, and 


IX. 
“ Though he willed me wounds," Ie muttered, “ not 
to aid him would be base." 
'Thus it was his heart responded to the Instinct of tlie 
Race. 
X. 
From its bed he pushed a boulder ; with good aim lie 
let it drop. ' 
Half а ton of rock descended on the pterodactyl — 
flop ! 
XL 
From its jaws crawled rescued Uggoo ; pale and limp, 
апа scared was he. 
“ Come you hither, lad," he quavered. 
we must henceforth be." 


* Brothers 


хп. 
And, indeed, from that hour forward, Ig and Uggoo, 
comrades true, 


'Neath the tree-ferns dodged together when the 
mammoth hove in view. 


XIII. 
Ackic growled, and Ig’s stern father put оп frowns, 
but in a. vear 
Each could pass the other's cavern without feelinz any 
fear. 
XIV. 
In that land of steaming geysers, and of monsters 


fierce and big. 
Enmity gave place to friendship, thanks to Uggoo 


and to Ig. 
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Chadwick replied, dolefully. I’m all at sea. 


Author of “ The Taming of Reamer,” etc. 
Head must have had a sudden attack of something." 


By REGINALD H. POOLE, 


Smeaton’s Account. 


anyway ? 


of it, 
Don't ask me,” 


AN'T understand it at all, 
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„This yours, sir!’ he asked, and held out the lost key.“ 
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* Who said it was the Head’s fault,at all?“ 
inquired Halstead, who had just entered the 
room. 

“ It was Mackay who said there would be 
no half on Tuesday, wasn't it * " retorted 
Chadwick. 

“ And the May Day too!” added Ham- 
mond in disgust. 

* Listen to me, children," Halstead replied. 
with the air of one who knows, and the Lower 
Fifth gathered round. * It is not Mackay’s 
fault. He has nothing to do with it re ally. 
Curtis has just told me the whole story. It is 
Smeaton, and Smeaton alone, who has 
caused it." 

Halstead's statement caused ап uproar 
immediately, the result being that it was 
soine time before he was able to continue. 

The cause of the whole disturbance was 
the announcement which Dr Mackay had 
made that morning. 

* For various reasons.“ the Head had said. 
“ there will be no half-holiday on Tuesday. 
and under no circumstances will anyone 
from the school be allowed to attend the 
May Day Festival." 

That was all What the “ various 
reasons " were, he did not say. But most 
of the boys in Yelland School had put it 
down to а temporary attack of insanity on 
Dr. Mackay's part. 

Now the May Day Festival at Yelland. held 
on the second Tuesday in May, is known 
throughout all England. Yelland is but a 
sinall town, yet it has a history, and its 
ancient pillar and stocks are held in high 
esteem by antiquaries. But the May Day 
is Yelland’s chief glory. The day when all 
tie Council turn out in carriages, and, fol- 
lowed by a motley procession, proceed to the 
Town Moor where the May Queen is crowned. 

And after that the fun commences. There 
are roundabouts and cocoanut stalls, side 
shows and swings. All the fun of the fair for 
evervone! A jolly, merry festival in which 
everyone takes part. 

For years pa t the school had always had 
the dav frce from one o'clock to nine. And 
now the rule was to be broken ! 

Halstead had spoken to Curtis, the Cap- 
tain of the school, and the Captain had told 
him the true facts of the casc. 

“ Its Smeaton's fault entirely," Halstead 
told the Lower Fifth. For weeks past he 
has been informing everyone on the Council 
that we caused a row last year, and he's 
managed to persuade them to write a letter 
to the Head. Mackay is awfully wild about 
it. But he says that none of the school 
shall go on Tuesday, so there's ап end of 
it." 

Mr. James Smeaton was the Chairman of 
the Yelland Town Council, and was holding 
the office for the second year. His idca of 
the May Day ditfercd from the general idea. 
He held it to be а day on which the great- 
ness of the Council, and of the Chairman in 
pirticular, was made known to the public. 

But it happened that last ycar as he rode 
in his carriage, attired in the robe and chain 
of office, he had heard sarcasms and rude 
references passed which gave him great 
offence. 

On consMering the matter he came to the 
conclusion that the boys from Yelland 
School were the cause. He at once deter- 
mined to stop it this year, and worked for 
some weeks to that end. The result was 
that Dr. Mackay reccived a letter from the 
Town Council asking that his boys might 
be prevented from attending the festival. 
They were compelled to ask this, the letter 
added, “in consequence of the , disgraceful 
scenes which occurred last year.’ 

"] have never been so insulted in my 
life „said the Head when he read the letter. 

` None of the boys shall go I'll give 
Smeaton that satisfaction. But he will 


hear about it afterwards—the governors 
shall take the matter up. It's an absolute 
diserace t” 

The school held the sane opinion as the 
Н oad when they knew the truth. 

" [ts an insult to the School," said 
Coulson. It will be a nice thing to tell 
the Old Boys to-morrow! Some of them 
are certain to be staving over for the festival 
cand none of the school there!“ 

During Friday and Saturday meetings 
were held all over the school. Some boys 
wanted to send a petition to the Head, 
others advised a deputation to the Town 
Council itself, while some daring spirits 
snygested open rebellion. But nothing was 
done. The Old Boys’ match passed off and 
Saturday night came with no solution. 

" [ts no use shouting about it," said 
Halstead, addressing half a dozen others; 

‘we can't go on Tuesday. But I think 
old Smeaton ought to be paid out "—the 
applause which greeted this stopped Hal- 
stead for a minute. When everyone had 
proposed something to settle Smeaton, 
Halstead continued : 

“ I propose two or three of us go down 
and ask Whitmore's advice. He'll do more 
in five minutes than we can in a century." 

Whitmore, it should be explained, was 
one of the Old Boys, now up at Oxford, 
who was staving over for the May Day at 
the ** Golden Fleece” with four other old 
Y.s. Stories are told to this day of Whit- 
more. He did more wonderful things than 
any man had ever done at Yelland, and 
Halstead's proposition was carried unani- 
mously. 

Ten minutes later Halstead. Bryce, and 
Coulson had escaped through the gym. 
door, Another ten and they were on the 
bowling green at the back of the “ Golden 
Fleece." It did not take long to discover 
which room the Old Boys occupied, and 
fortunately it was on the ground floor. 

Halstead tapped on the window—a big 
French window leading to the green. Some 
one drew the curtain aside, the window 
opened, and Whitmore himself. demanded 
what they wanted. With Whitmore were 
Marriott, Holt, Joyce, and Goodman, all 
resting after the match and philosophising 
together. Halstead explained the reason of 
their visit. 

“ I вес,” Whitmore said. You want us 
to smite Mr. Smeaton for you." 

Not exactly," Bryce explained. But 
don't you fellows think it's a beastly shame 
to be left out of the May Day fun like 
this ? ” 

The fellows most decidedly thought it 
was. 

* And we thought, '* said Coulson, taking 
up the story, '* you might help us to get our 
own back a little. Smeaton is an absolute 
сай!” 

Again there was unanimous approval. 
then for a short time silence, 

“What do you think, Whitmore ? " 
Joyce asked at length. 

dá Think these fellows had better get back 
again,“ answered Whitmore. “ Go back 
like good little boys, and say nothing about 
coming here. We'll attend to Smeaton for 
you." 

“ But ——" Halstead wanted something 
more definite. 

" Now don't ask questions, but run away. 
Leave the thing to us and we'll see it 
through." 

They went. For two days they speculated 
on what would happen, but otherwise did 
nothing. 

" Гуе got a brilliant idea for settling the 
bounder who has given such a knock to 
the school." said Whitmore when they were 
alone. But I want to run it on my own. 
Гап going back first train on Monday, but 
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you fellows must stay here." Then Whit- 
more explained his plan, and the others 
agreed that it was great. 

It was necessary, however. for Whitmore 
to obtain certain information. They all 
went out and conversed with the landlord, 
named Bill. They asked him all about the 
procession and about the Mayor. And 
while they were talking Marriott strolled 
behind the bar and quictly took a key from 
its hook—a great, heavy key, which he 
slipped into his pocket so quickly and 
quietly. that not even Whitmore saw it 
done. 

"I shall be leaving early оп Monday.” 
Whitmore told the landlord. “ Very im- 
portant engagement I have." 

And when Monday morning came Whit- 
more left. 


At one o'clock on Tuesday Mr. James 
Smeaton was struggling into a frock coat 
and silk hat. In a few minutes his hired 
carriage would be at the door to take him 
to the Town Hall. It was a great day. for 
was not the Member himself coming down 
to grace the festival and to ride in state 
with the Chairman ? 

Mr. Smeaton had just put on the finishing 
touches when the door bell rang. He 
hastened downstairs and found the servant 
questioning a smartly dressed chauffeur. 

" What is it ? " he asked, going to the 
door. 

I have instructions to call for you, sir. 
Mr. Colmore will wait for us.“ 

This was good news indeed. The Member 
had sent his own car for Mr. Smeaton. In 
a few minutes the Chairman was being 
whirled away in the motor. 

“ Mr. Colmore is staying out at Bishton, 
so we will run round there, sir.“ 

They ran on. The car went well, but 
aparently the chauffeur had lost his way, 
for they wandered down side-lanes and 
along highways without reaching anywhere. 
The time was getting on too. 

Look here," said Mr. Smeaton at last. 
" we shall be late. Where were you to call 
for Mr. Colmore ? " 

" | think he must have. gone down, sir. 
We had better go back to the town." 

They turned, and Mr. Smeaton felt 
happier as they raced along. Soon they 
were in the main street of Xelland and the 
car began to slow down, for the street is 
narrow and winding. There was practically 
no one about now—they would all be round 
the Town Hall at the other end of the town, 
waiting to hear the speeches. 

When they came to the little square 
where stands the ancient pillar and stocks, 
the chauffeur turned the car, and they ran 
off the road on to the cobble-stones of the 
Square. 

What happened next Mr. Smeaton only 
dimly recollects. The car drew up right by 
the stocks, and as if by magic four men 
dressed in long motoring coats, caps, and 
goggles sprang into the car. They seized 
Mr. Smeaton and dragged him to the stocks. 
Before the Chairman of the Council had 
grasped what was taking place he was half 
lying and half sitting on the worn seat, 
and his feet were firmly locked in the 
Stocks. 

It was all done so quickly and silently 
that it was only when he saw the men jump 
into the car that Mr.. Smeaton realised 
what had happened. He called out—a weak, 
feeble call—but before the sound ended the 
car had gone. 

It was then Mr. Smeaton fully understood 
the gravity of his position. The trousers of 
many wrongdoers in bygone days had 
worn away the sandstone seat by several 
inches so that Mr. Smeaton could not even 
sit in comfort. He sat, not as Nature had 
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meant he should, but on the small of his 
back. His feet were fast, and all that he 
could do was to twist and roll. 

From the distance came the sound of 
cheering as the people heard the end of Mr. 
Colmore’s speech. Then the band broke out. 
Mr. Sineaton turned and tried to kick, but 
only hurt his shins. What his thoughts were 
at that time he has never said. and such 
things are perhaps better left undivined. 

Presently the first carriage appeared 
round the end of the square. To add insult 
to injury, who should be sitting with Mr. 
Colmore but Jinks, the Vice-chairman, 
arrayed in Mr. Smeaton’s robes. 

It was Mr. Colmore who saw the Chair- 
man first, and in surprise he turned to 
Jinks. The carriage stopped and the crowd 
now saw the Chairman. In a few minutes 
the whole procession was round the stocks 
cheering and yelling. One by one the 
councillors in the carriages behind heard the 
news and joined the crowd, struggling to 
get to the front. 

And in the stocks Mr. Smeaton still lay, 
telling all and sundry not to stare at him, 
but to get him out. 

At last the whole Town Council had 
struggled to the front and stood regarding 
their helpless Chairman, who had turned 
and twisted so much that his head was now 
level with his feet. 

" How did you get here, Mr. Smeaton ? ” 
asked the Vice-chairman. 

" Who's played you this trick ? " asked 
&nother councillor. 

Mr. Smeaton’s face was purple-red. 
“Get the key and let me out," he said, 
and that was the politest speech he made 
for some hours. 

A discussion ensued as to the whereabouts 
of the key, until the clerk remembered that 
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it was always kept at the * Golden Fleece.“ 
One brave councillor volunteered to fight 
his way through the crowd and bring it to 
them. While he was away the others ques- 
tioned Mr. Smeaton again, but his replies 
were so incoherent that the Member deemed 
it wise to speak. 

" Come, Smeaton,” he said, in sympa- 


thetic tones, how did this occur? We 
ought to find out.“ 
“ Somebody'll suffer for this Oh, ГИ 
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make somebody pay. I'll 

" Yes, yes, Smeaton, but wait a little 
while and we shall have the key." 

But when Councillor Gibbs returned he 
reported that the key was lost. Bill fol- 
lowed to explain; the key had hung in опе 
spot ever since he could remember, and 
had never been taken down except twice, 
and that was 

The key is lost, so something else must 
be done," interrupted Mr. Colmore. Не 
began to wish he had never come to the 
May Day. 

Mr. Smeaton’s commands to break the 
stocks went unheeded. The Council decided 
that amongst themselves. Were they to 
break their ancient stocks thus? Never! 
England would ery shame on them. 

The locksmith was called and brought 
all his keys, but none would fit. 1t rcally 
seemed as though Mr. Smeaton would have 
to spend the rest of his days as part of the 
stocks. 

** [t's no use, Smeaton, we'll have to leave 
you and go on with the Festival," Jinks 
told his unfortunate colleague. — '' We'll 
have a mecting after, and then I'll persuade 
them." 

The Chairman's language when he heard 
this was really too bad. In the interests 
of the public Mr. Colmore thought it ad- 
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visable to leave him. The order passed 
round and the procession began to form 
up again, when a telegraph boy rode into 
the crowd and made for Mr. Jinks. 

“ This yours, sir ?” he asked, and held 
out—the lost key. There was no mistak- 
ing it, for no other key in Yelland was so 
large. 

They seized the boy and took the key. 
In another minute Mr. Smeaton was free — 
but a wreck. His silk hat had gone long 
ago, and the beauty of his coat was de- 
parted for ever. 

" You'd better get home at once," ad- 
vised the Vice-chairman. “ We'll inquire 
into the business." 

They did inquire. But the messenger 
could tell them nothing. He had been 
stopped by a motor car, and the driver had 
asked him to deliver the key to Mr. Jinks. 
Messrs. Marriott, Holt, Joyce, and Good- 
man did all in their power to assist the 
Council, but in vain. Marriott questioned 
Bill, but Bill was innocent and puzzled. 

Mr. Smeaton when be heard vowed he 
would find out. The outrage had come 
from the school, he said, but all sensible 
people laughed at the thought. Every boy 
was in school, and all the Old Boys had 
been round the Town Hall at the шше. 
]t is a mystery in Yelland to this day. 

And yet next dav at Oxford, Whitmore 
said to Marriott: “It was really quite 
simple. I borrowed Porter's car and got 
four others to come with me. Once Smeaton 
was in the car the rest was easy.” 

And everything went off beautifully,” 
laughed Marriott. 

And certain fellows in the Lower Fifth 
at Yelland said .when they heard the story 
of the May Day: Good old Whitmore ! 
Knew he'd not fail us ! ” 
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"NOBLESSE OBLIGE": 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By F. H. BOLTON, 


Author of “A Deadly Anchorage," In the Heart of the Silent Sa,“ etc, etc. 


FTER the interview with Biron it will be 
easily understood that what Liptrott 
most desired for the moment was solitude, 
and the chance to be by himself, without 
intrusion. He was, therefore, not best 
pleased on finding, when he reached his own 
study, that the winner of the Second Form 
Scholarship was waiting to see him. What- 
ever Travers might want he had certainly 
chosen а most inopportune moment for the 
interview. Liptrott stared at him moodily 
fora moment. Then: 
“ What do you want? ” he snarled. 
Travers looked at him in natural surprise. 
He had certainly not expected such a recep- 
tion. He had thought that the boy who 
ave him so many hours of private tuition 
t term for a prize which he had actually 
succeeded in winning would have found a 
pleasure in a triumph partly his own; so 
that he was rather taken aback. But there 
was a latent uneasiness, a sense of an 
indefinite something that was not quite as 
it should be, haunting his mind. It had 
haunted him all through the holidays, and 
though he thought at one time that the ghost 
was laid, the morning's announcement had 
raised it again most effect ually. 
"[ wanted to ask you something," he 
faltered. * I gct the Scholarship, you вее.” 


CHAPTER X.— BLACK CLOUDS. 


" Yes! Апа jolly lucky you were! It 
was а narrow squeak for you. 

It was so! " exclaimed Travers, coming 
to the point. and you see it was that 
‘unseen’ that did it, as you said it would. 
I say, Liptrott, it’s all syuare—you know— 
I mean Я 

Liptrott's wrath was by no means abated 
on hearing his visitor's stammering query. 


" Out with it," he snapped. “ What do 
I know? What do you mean? What's all 
square? You've got ‘square’ on your silly 


brain, I think.“ 

Travers pulled himself together. 

“Well! I mean about that ‘unseen.’ It 
was a piece you'd given me only the week 
before.“ А 

“Was it? What of that? Didn't you 
have any other pieces given you ? ” 

" Oh, yes. I expect it's all right, only I 
wanted to be quite certain. I say, Liptrott, 
you didn't by any chance—of course I mean 
only by an accident—but you didn't happen 
to guess what piece was going to be set, 
did you? You were particularly careful in 
going over it with me, I thought; but I 
don't expect it's any more than a piece of 
good luck." 

Liptrott's first impulse was to kick the 
boy out of the room ; but а second thought 


ш that, however natural and laud- 
able such & course might be, it was not the 
most satisfying answer to а question which 
was of a nature to require satisfaction before 
it was silenced. So he held himself in. 

“Hm!” he said thoughtfully, dis- 
guising his former wrath; ‘I see now. I 
didn't twig what you were after at first: 
something had bothered me, and I was 
thinking of it when you came in. But I'd 
never given that matter you mentioned a 
thought. I haven't seen the Latin paper ; 
you remember, I missed you after the exam. 
I didn't know you'd had a piece we'd done 
together. Of course, that accounts for it. 
What a piece of luck, young un!“ 

Travers's heart beat more quickly. The 
dull uneasiness had lifted. He was sorry, 
down in the back of his mind, that the 
winning had turned upon an accident ; 
but,, oh! the gladness of knowing it was not 
through dishonour. His face brightened. 

'* Oh, I say, Liptrott. what a beastly cad 
you must have thought me! I’m awfully 
sorry—and after your doing so much for me. 
I beg your pardon." 

It seemed а favourable moment to leavc 
the impression as it had been formed. 

That's all right, young 'un," answered 
Liptrott. I quite see now, though I didn't 
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at first, of course. And I'm awfully glad 
we've pulled the prize off between us. 
Don't you ever be afraid of asking me if you 
want any more help.“ 

But when Travers had gone his face 
resumed its angry. worried look. 

„Great Scott!” he muttered, throwing 
himself into a chair. What next? 

The next, во far as the homeward-bound 
‘Travers was concerned, was to make up his 
difference with his friend Garnell. 

" ГИ chance it this afternoon," he said 
brightly to himself. 

But that afternoon Garnell was absent, 
and the next day also. And when Travers 
got home in the evening he received news 
that chilled his heart as never before in his 
young life had it been chilled. 

* You didn't tell me Artie Garnell was ill," 
said his mother at the tea-table. 

He turned a frightened face towards her. 
Their estrangement, if it was known to his 
parents, had not been commented upon. 

“ I didn't know he was," he answered. 
He was only absent yesterday and to-day. 
I wondered if his pater 'd taken him any- 
where.“ 

J met Mr. Garnell in town,’ 
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continued 


his mother, and he told me Artie was down 
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with scarlet fever, and very ill." 


The next afternoon was the Saturday half- 
holiday. "Travers said nothing to anyone, 
but he made anxious way to his friend's 
house. He saw Mr. Garnell himself at the 
door, and learned that the boy was very bad. 

Could I see him, sir?“ 

The Rev. J. Garnell smiled sadly. 

“What! See а searlet-fever patient. 
my boy! Of course that could not be 
allowed for your own sake. Besides.“ 
he added, with a heavy sigh, “ he wouldn't 
know you if you could.” 

Is he so very bad ? " gasped Travers. 

Very bad indeed, I'm afraid, was the 
answer. 

“ But—but—he'll 
won't die, will he ? " 

It may have been that the lad's frightened 
query was an echo of one he would fain have 
stifled in his own heart. Mr. Garnell's face 
grew sadder, and his voice trembled a little, 
though he tried to smile. 

“Oh yes. hell get well. Yes, my boy, 
hell get well. We can’t think anything 
but that, can we? He has a good 
nurse and a clever doctor—and—and— 
we mustn’t forget there’s God behind all, 
must we? 

He shook the boy’s hand with a pressure 
that was almost painful. But Travers was 


get well sir? He 
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not too young, his own heart being quick- 
ened by anxiety, to see the undertone of 
sadness in the father's voice. 

The Rev. J. Garnell, widower, turned, 
when his son's companion was gone, and 
went to his quiet study. He rested his 
head on his hand. 

“ Yes,” he muttered hoarsely, ‘ he'll get 
well; he's all I have left. He's sure to get 
well Dear God, if it be Thy will, restore 
him to me; if it be Thy will, dear Father 
in Heaven.  But—oh, Artie, my son, my 
son." | 

Ав for Travers, with set face and heavy 
eyes he turned away, and went, like the 
wounded animal to its den, straight to the 
place where he and his friend had been 
wont so often to meet. Nothing said he 
to any he met, but rather avoided all chance 
of being stopped and hailed. Straight he 
hasted from the home of his sick comrade 
to the place where last he and that comrade 
had spoken together. 

And when he reached the Retreat he 
flung himself face down amongst the dried 
bracken and sobbed as he had never sobbed 
before. 

“Oh, Artie!” he cried. “ Dear 
Gipsy С. !—and I loved you so!” 


(Tu be continued.) 


old 
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THE CRUISE OF THE MANZ ANITA.“ 


NCE away from the island, the Manzanita 
took a west-south-westerly course, and, 
with the wind dead aft, raced along at a 
grand pace until the island began to drop 
behind the horizon. We were now many 
miles from the mainland with six or seven 
thousand miles of ocean before us, and I 
wondered where on earth or sea Mr. Prender- 
gast was carrying us to. We had provisions 
for at least six weeks, so anything might be 
possible. 

For a time I revolved the chart of tho 
Pacific in my mind, and ultimately decided 
that we were bound for the Marquesas, when 
all my ideas were dispelled by our course 
being suddenly changed, and, with the boom 
nearly inboard, smothered to windward for 
the rest of the day, only coming about again 
and heading southward after sunset. 

For three days and nights we played an 
apparently useless sentry-go over forty or 
fifty miles of deserted ocean, twenty odd 
miles to seaward of the island, while the 
Chinamen were miserably sick below, and 
Mr. Prendergast and I stood watch and 
watch. The Norther departed as suddenly 
as it had arrived, the cool refreshing south- 
westerly trade coming back as в blessing 
to our scorched throats, and late in the after- 
noon of the third day we raised the topsails 
of & barque above the westerly horizon. 

“ Ho, ho!" thought I, what now? 
By her course she could not be heading for 
any Californian port, and a day's sailing 
would have carried her slap on to the island. 
I was at the wheel at the time, but Mr. 
Prendergast appeared in a few minutes, for 
during the last three days he had been on 
deck so continually that I knew as well as he 
did that he was looking for something. 

" I wonder where she’s bound for ? ” said 
he, nodding at the distant ship. 


By OSWALD KENDALL. 


(With Illustrations by (he AUTHOR.) 


IV.—THE SICK MAN. 


“Just what I was wondering, sir, I 
answered. 

* Perhaps she's going to lie off Santa 
Monica or Port Harford," he answered, and 
going below he returned with the glasses, 
accompanied by the Chinamen. 

Bring her round a point or two, Har- 
lands, and let's have a look at her," he said, 
and we soon raised her hull above water. 
From her dark canvas I guessed her to be a 
Britisher, long before she grew near enough 
for us to see the red ensign of England 
flutter up into the breeze, followed by a string 
of flags. Now, at all times, to all sailors, to 
even the signalman in the Navy with а 
powerful glass jammed to his best eye, а string 
of flags jerked suddenly into a blazing sun- 
set, and blowing dead оп, are well-nigh 
incomprehensible, so that we were within 
hailing distance before we made out their 
message. The barque's rust-streaked iron 
bows came sawing up and down uncom- 
fortably close before Mr. Prendergast gave 
the order to put the helm over, and bring 
the Manzanita about. 

* Yacht ahoy ! " came a stentorian voice 
from the poop. Have you a doctor 
aboard * ” 

** Yos! ". bellowed back Mr. Prendergast ; 
and though I knew that he could put а 
broken arm in splints апа pull а tooth, I 
thought that he was taking too great a re- 
sponsibility in answering as he did. By 
this time I could see her name as we swung 
by, and with something of a shock I realised 
that this meeting was not accidental, for I 
read in black letters on her stern, Heliopolis. 

* | am Captain Spurrier," answered the 
figure on the poop, “ barque Hel- i- op- o- lis, 
out o' Manilla, for 'Frisco. Got & man bad 
with dysentery, an' 'fraid he may croak 
before I get in." 


reality. 


The Manzanita came about, and was soon 


forging ahead. and closing in with the barque, 


which was now hardly moving, the sun 
having set and taken most of the trade with 
it. It took but a minute for Mr. Prendergast 
to go below, and return with the assortment 
of medicines he always carried in case of 
accidents, and hauling the dory alongside 
he jumped in. I let the sheet go, spilling 
the wind, for though there was not enough 
to affect the barque the yawl was still 
moving. 

For some time we had what sailors call а 
rolling match," as the great parallel lines 
of the swell advancing smoothly from the 
sunset, yellow, red, and purple from the sky, 
set the two vessels swaying giddily now that 
all way was lost. The barque, heeling over, 
would one moment show us her decks, with & 
row of men looking over her starboard 
quarter, after the manner of Jack when he 
sees another craft after а long and lonely 
voyage; the next moment her rusty iron 
sides would be upheld to our view, streaming 
with cascades of water, and green and slimy 
with seaweed. Her top-hamper slatted and 
banged, and the whole ship groaned and 
creaked and moaned as though she were 
weary of the sea and longed to be quietly at 
her moorings. 

The Manzanita seemed trimmer than ever 
by comparison, her white decks and twink- 


ling brass aggressively flippant, the two 


extremes of pleasure and toil, dream and 
I should think that few of the 
barque's crew had been in close quarters 
with & yacht before, because I saw them 
pointing with interest at the Manzanita’s 
light rigging, and doubtlessly envying me 
my easy life. The two Chinamen were in 
the cockpit close beside me, and talking 
animatedly together in Chinese. J could not 
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help remarking this, for previously they had 
always spoken together in English. 

Mr. Prendergast was gone about two 
hours, during which the moonless night had 
descended. Neither the Heliopolis nor the 
Manzanita considered it necessary to carry 
sidelights in so deserted a part of the ocean. 
Gradually and softly an easterly breeze came 
creeping across the sea, and whispered in the 
rigging, like an echo of the blustering trade 
returning, and bringing back with it those 
indefinable smells of land to be dissipated 
over countless miles of heaving water. The 
boom with a creak edged inboard as the yaw] 
came up into the wind. 

One or two sharply given orders reached 
me out of the darkness, followed by the 
squealing of blocks and the singing of men, 
telling me taat the barque had felt the soft 
easterly wind. Presently a праб showed, 
and the captain's voice came clearly across 
to us. 

“ Gently there, ye idiots steady with 
him—steady, I вау! Now—lower away." 

There came the clatter of oars in the dory's 
bottom, and then Mr. Prendergast’s voice— 
* All right, cap'n. I wish you luck." 

* Right ye are, Mr. Prendergast, and I only 
wish that every poor sick sailor-man may 
find as good a friend as you are to poor 
Parkins.” 

Suddenly some one let out a bark of 
derisive laughter, and was suddenly silent. 

Who's bein’ funny," came the captain's 
voice, and it sounded savagely ferocious in 
the peaceful night. 

Ain't yer got no 'orspital nurse for por 
Parkins ? " squealed a voice from the fore- 
castle, followed by a cackle of laughter. 

Shut yer head ye dock-rat, or I'll shut it 
for уе!” came the captain's voice again. 

Meanwhile the dip of oars informed me 
of Mr. Prendergast's approach, so I lit the 
riding light to guide him. I then became 
conscious that the Chinamen seemed unduly 
excited, and, as the blunt nose of the dory 
crept into the light, they were fairly dancing 
about. 

Lying in the stern-sheets was the figure of 
a man swathed in blankets, and from his 
immovableness, as much as from the dead 
white pallor of his face that was only par- 
tially revealed, he looked more dead than 
alive. While one of the Chinamen held the 
light (and held it so clumsily as to be of little 
service) I sprang into the dory, and we 
lifted the patient into the cockpit—no easy 
matter with the yawl rolling the way she was. 
Almost before we had placed him upon the 
settee in the cabin Mr. Prendergast snapped 
out quickly : 

“ On deck with you, Harlands—nor'-east 
'nd b' half north. We must make San Diego 
by to-morrow. Get this man's dunnage 
aboard." 

I was out on deck in a second, and was not 

a little surprised to find the Chinamen, who 
hitherto had never lifted а hand for anyone, 
getting the sick man's luggage aboard, and 
a good deal there seemed to be—several white 
canvas sacks and a big wooden chest, all of 
which they carried below with a quickness 
and ease that spoke well for their muscles ; 
and in less time than it takes to tell they had 
it all below, and, drawing the hatch over 
them, they slammed the doors to as well. 
‚ І soon had the yawl on her course, wonder- 
ing a good deal as I sat at the wheel at all 
these strange proceedings. If the man we 
had just carried aboard was not dead he was 
very nearly so, and then Mr. Prendergast's 
preciseness in the course he had given me was 
a puzzler. For though I knew he was as 
skilful a navigator as any brass-bound 
skipper in the Cunard, the exactness of the 
course he had given me was proof that at 
the time of the meeting with the barque he 
knew to within half a mile of where he was. 


The Heliopolis had long since stood off on 
her course and only a light from her galley 
shot a thin yellow ray into the darkness. 
I remained at the wheel for the rest of that 
night, rather surprised that Mr. Prendergast 
did not come up to relieve me, for at all 
times he had never shirked his share of work. 
The wind had turned a bit southward, so 
that the boom was well inboard, and the 
mainsail towered up into the darkness above 
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A sickly yellow light came from 
the cabin, showing that its occupants 
were still awake. Thoughts of a fragrant 
cup of coffee came into my mind, but were 
soon dispelled by the shout of angry voices 
from the cabin. Mr. Prendergast's voice rose 
shrilly, charged with a curiously venomous 
note. 

* You said twenty-five thousand dollars, 
and twenty-five thousand it's got to be, and 


chilly. 
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For three days we played sentry go.“ 


me, а wedge of light streaming across it from 
the cabin skylight. 

In spite of the mysteries surrouiuding our 
cruise, I ceased altogether to worry about 
them as the peaceful influence of the soft 
balmy night sank into me. At all times it 
was a pleasure to sail the Manzanita, so 
ready was she to obey the slightest touch, and 
so gradually the night passed away and day 
began to dawn. То northward of us showed 
the steel blue silhouette of the island, and as 
the sun rose I discovered that I was stiff and 


no nonsense. No, siree/ Money down on 
the table, or I'll sling you and your stuff over 
the side!“ 

The conversation died down again, and for 
a time all was quiet, when suddenly, without 
any warning, came the clatter of smashed 
crockery and the crack of a revolver that 
sounded like a cannon going off in the quiet 
morning air. I jumped up, rigid with 
surprise. 

He's shot one of 'em," thought I. Here's 
a pretty mess ! ” 


E 
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EXPLORING IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


By ST. MICHAEL-PODMORE, M.A., F.Z.S. 


USTRALIA is little known to the average 
English schoolboy. Geographies and 
other books of instruction are generally 
written to provide details for examinations, 
statistics, and commercial knowledge. Occa- 
sionally reports reach England of dreadful 
droughts occurring in some remote part 
which destroy thousands of sheep and cattle, 
and these calamities convey the idea that 
Australia is & land of barren wastes, gum 
trees, and poverty. 
Tourists have been so prejudiced against 


the Commonwealth that few are aware of 


its beautiful scenery. The railways in all 
the States pass through the worst features 
of Australia, апа even the long journey 
from Adelaide to Brisbane, via Sydney, gives 
no true conception of the grand mountain 
ranges, fertile valleys, romantic glens, rocky 
ravines, awful gorges, gigantic waterfalls, 
tropical forests, splendid rivers, and pic- 
turesque country hidden from view. 

Western Australia is the largest State. It 
has an area of 975,920 square miles, and a 
population of only 261,746. Immense tracta 
of land along the coast and elsewhere remain 
in their virgin state, &nd many birds, 
animals, and plants exist which have not 
yet been named. The northern portions of 
Western Australia are still occupied by 
cannibal blacks, апа the rivers infested with 
man-eating crocodiles. 

In 1908 I explored the great south- 
western districts and visited the Margaret 
River, King River, Tor Bay, and Denmark 
countries. These localities are reached via 
Busselton апа Albany, and then by horse 
conveyance. "There are good roads to the 
borders of the virgin forest, and then the 
travelling must be continued on horseback 
or on foot. 

The coast between Cape Naturaliste and 
Cape Leeuwin is practically uninhabited. 
A journey over this wild region reveals lovely 
bays and inlets, fine sandy beaches, pre- 
cipitous cliffs and rocky bluffs, sloping wood- 
land, grassy plains, and lovely glens. 
Through the land flows picturesque streams 
in winding curves, looking like some silvery 
serpent when viewed from a height ; and the 
8ca-front recalls memories of England's most 
popular seaside resorts, and we can picture 
the original sites of Brighton, Bournemouth, 
Torquay, or Eastbourne before the houses 
were built. 

The mighty forest, with its monster trees, 
sometimes sweeps downward almost to the 
high-water mark, and the trails of wild 
animals appear every where in the soft sand. 
Beneath forbidding rocks are the mouths 
of dark caverns where the slinking forms of 
dingoes may often be seen. At Cowaramup 
Bay I discovered wild cattle and secured a 
specimen of the rare reef heron; and near 
the Margaret River caves black cockatoos 
were very abundant. 

The black cockatoo is & very interesting 
bird. He procures his food by tearing off 
large branches from the trees. I observed 
a flock settle on а gum tree in search of 
grubs. They stripped down the thick bark 
with comparative ease, leaving it hanging in 
ribbons several feet long. When one bird 
discovered а juicy grub he uttered а kind 
of squawk which brought half a dozen others 
to dig it out, and then the row they made 
could be heard half a mile off. They 
appeared very faithful to one another, and 
when a wounded bird fell to the ground the 
rest flew round and round, calling to it, and, 


had I felt so disposed, I could easily have shot 
them all. 


The Margaret River district is also 
famous for emus and many varieties of the 
reptilian family. I caught an iguana five 
feet long, and the bungarra recently added 
to the Regent’s Park collection was caught 
by my companion while in camp here. 

The bungarra is a venomous kind of 
lizard, and its bite causes the flesh to 
mortify, and if, neglected results in death. 
This animal can run up the tallest trees like 
a squirrel, and when hard pressed will throw 
itself from a high branch without sustaining 
injury. 

Thousands of tamma, wallaby, and 
kangaroo are found in the scrub and bush 
along the seashore, and the banks of the 
Margaret River afford shelter for numerous 
bronze-winged pigeons, parrots, squeakers, 
wild duck, and black swans. I obtained a 
photograph of wild swans with their brood, 
and also good pictures of the forest scenery 
through which I passed. 

The remarkable caves near the Margaret 
River have only been discovered recently. 
The most beautiful cave I explored con- 
tained a subterranean lake. The entrance 
was extremely small and narrow, and might 
easily bave escaped observation. The in- 
terior was lofty and grand. The domed 
roof was ornamented with myriads of 
pointed pendants, and where the cave 
widened into a huge space an extraordinary 
crystal table, fifteen feet by seven feet, hung 
suspended above the water. With the aid 
of magnesium I lighted up the surroundings 
and obtained a splendid view of abnormal 
stalactites and stalagmites. 

The floor of the cave was covered with the 
bones of numerous animals who had used 
this quiet place to die in. My companion 
discovered here the skeleton of the extinct 
kangaroo-rat, whose proportions must have 
been enormous. 

The most delightful part of my expedition 
was travelling through the Australian forest. 
The trees were so gigantic that there was 
little or no undergrowth, and I rode between 
them with ease and pleasure. 

A remarkable tree of Western Australia 
is the drum-headed black-boy. In appear- 
ance its dark-green top resembles the head- 
gear of a savage. Cattle feed upon the 
young trees, and by cutting well down with 
an axe into the tender shoots a nourishing 
food can be obtained. 

The wild forest flowers rank among the 
most interesting in the world. The trees 
grow to a great height, and the black-butt, 
karri, jarrah, tuart, etc., compare with the 
magnificent pines of Canada. The Christmas 
tree, with its golden blossom. and the pretty 
bloom of the white gum supply colour and 
tone to the open glades. 

The journey from Perth to the Margaret 
River occupied two days. We arrived at 
our destination at a late hour, and found the 
people much excited over a visit from a inob 
of dingoes. 

This appeared likely to upset my plans, 
a8 I had not reckoned with dingoes, and had 
no desire to come in contact with them 
single-handed. Mr. Wilson, my companion, 
assured me there was no danger, and that he 
had never heard of a person being attacked 
before. We accordingly arranged to ex- 
plore the Margaret River on the following 
day, and to have some shooting and marron 
fishing. 

The marron is а kind of fresh-water 
lobster and quite equal to it in flavour. The 
method of catching them requires practice 
and skill. А large piece of meat attached 


to a string is dropped into deep water at the 
foot of rocks. The angler uses a short rod 
with а noose at one end, and while the 
marron feeds on the meat the noose is 
dexterously slipped over its body, апа then, 
with a sudden jerk, the fish is caught, and 
dropped into а boiling billy which is always 
in readiness while this sport is going on. 
A clever fisherman will generally catch 
sufficient marron for two people in half an 
hour, but the novice will fail entirely until 
he has acquired the peculiar knack of ap- 
proaching the fish with the noose. Marron 
are good eating and preferable to crayfish, 
but they are rarely sold in the Australian 
markets. Mr. Wilson was an adept at 
marron fishing, and when we had cooked 
sufficient for our use we examined the reed- 
beds for wild fowl. 

The Margaret River is navigable for a 
considerable distance, but, as it is a natural 
river, some places are rendered dangerous 
on account of protruding rocks and fallen 
trees, which float about at random. 

Near Burnside, where we lodged, was a 
splendid cluster of drum-headed black-boy 
trees, which extended for several miles along 
the river bank. Beyond these trees was a 
huge morass covering thousands of acres, 
with tall reeds and closely growing shrubs 
on its borders. Snakes were very plentiful 
here, and as we paddled near this swamp 
we saw them coiled around the lcw boughs 
and heard them fall with a splash into the 
water as we drew near. 

I was very anxious to study this river, and, 
though we did not attempt to explore its 
tributaries, the day was well advanced before 
we came in sight of the sea. 

We had good sport both with gun and rod, 
but, beyond running aground once or twice 
when we approached the shallow water, we 
experienced no adventure worthy of record. 

It was a warm day, and, after we had 
eaten a hearty lunch, we decided to pull a 
few miles farther on, and then land for a 
rest and sleep during the hot hours. We 
discovered a delightful spot, well shaded with 
trees, and, having fastened our boat, we 
soon fell asleep. My dreams were chiefly of 
snakes and lizards. I had seen so many 
during our row that I quite expected to be 
bitten before the trip was finished. 

The roar of the ocean waves, the dull 
droning of insects, and the songs of many 
birds acted as a lullaby, and it was late in 
the afternoon when we awoke to discover 
the sun already going down. 

The river at this spot was very broad, but 
nearer home there was a long narrow reach 
passing through the morass, where rocks and 
floating timbers were dangerous obstacles in 
the dark. 

We both hoped to negotiate the dangerous 
parts of the river in daylight, so each took 
an oar, and soon we were travelling rapidly 
on our way. Everything went well for the 
first few miles, and then the wind got up 
and we had to baffle with a head sea, which 
kept us for a time almost stationary in the 
middle of the river. Finally we decided to 
give up the fight, and steered a course under 
shelter of the land. While advancing in this 
slow and unsatisfactory manner we frequently 
ran aground, which delayed us considerably. 

When we arrived at the narrow reach it 
was nearly dark, and the forest trees cast 
such a gloom over the water that it was 
impossible to row in the ordinary way. We 
therefore shared a lookout at the bows, 
giving timely warning to back or swerve 
when a rock or fallen tree threatened us. 
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We made little headway on account of these 
dangers, and merely allowed the weight of 
the oars to move the boat. 

"I am glad there is no possibility of 
dingoes being about to-night," I remarked. 
“I heard of а man named Cotrell having 
been eaten by a pack some years ago.” 

“ Oh, I hardly believe that," replied 
Wilson. '' Dingoes are most cowardly brutes, 
and never attack a man." 

„Well, there's some consolation in that,“ 
І said; but it seems to me we should be 
horribly at their mercy in this awful place." 

My words were suddenly brought to an 
abrupt termination by Wilson shouting, 
Lock out: mind your head ! " 

The next instant the boat shot under some 
overhanging boughs, and we were conscious 
that we had left the main river. The sound 
of snapping twigs and the awful sense of 
darkness prompted me to seize à branch to 
back us out, but the slimy, loathsome nature 
of my hold caused me to stumble and fall, 
and the weight of my body forced the boat 
forward with renewed grating and snapping 
sounds. Then the darkness and noise 
modified, and I perceived by the starlight 
we were floating upon an inland lake. 

* I don't think it’s any good going on,” 
Wilson suggested. There is no danger here 
from snakes, so I vote we make a night of it 
in the boat." 

We had plenty of provisions on board and 
a fair supply of matches and tobacco, so we 
lighted a little fire in the tin boiler and spread 
out a rug and made ourselves comfortable. 
The dry wood which had fallen into the 
boat furnished us with fuel, and soon we 
were able to discern by the blaze the arch- 
way of dense growth through which we had 
plunged. 

“Is there any chance of getting lost in 
this morass ? I asked, after a somewhat 
lengthy silence. 

* Yes," replied my companion, “ because 
there are no landmarks, and this swamp may 
lead into impenetrable bush. I think we'd 
better fasten our boat somewhere." 

We immediately busied ourselves with the 
rope, and after considerable difficulty ticd 
the boat to a small sapling growing out of 
the water. 

The position where we had drifted was 
well sheltered from the wind, but as the 
night advanced and conversation began to 
flag, strange howlings and groans сате from 
the lofty tree-tops, and it was impossible to 
sleep. The fire nearly ruined our boat, so 
we were obliged to abandon it and lay side 
by side on the rug, feeling decidedly mizer- 
able. 

What was that?“ 
once. 

Nome heavy creature was splashing about 
in the water within a short distance. 

“Its a kangaroo or wallaby, I think," 
said Wilson; these animals only roam 
about at night, so we need not worry. Get 
your gun out and have a shot." 

I took careful aim in the direction of the 
sounds and fired. The result was hardly 
what I expected. A dreadful pandemonium 
of splashing and flapping arose, as though 
thousands of living creatures had been 
wounded, and the noise was so disconcerting 
that I shouted to Wilson above the din, 
* Let's get out of this; I can't stand it." 

While I was speaking a heavy body fell 
with a thud into the water, and I concluded 
that something more than a marsupial had 
been struck when I fired. 

Hush!“ whispered Wilson. 
not the wind; that's dingoes.” 

There could be no question about it. 'The 
howlings were some distance away, but they 
were evidently approaching. 

“ But there's no danger from them, you 
said.” 


We both spoke at 
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No, perhaps not. But I don’t like the 
noise; do you ? " 

No, I did not like the noise, nor being in 
a boat in the dark. Dingoes make almost 
as horrible a row as wolves. ‘They travel 
very quickly and give tongue when on a 
strong scent. Shortly after we first heard 
them they were dashing through the 
neighbouring thickets, and some were swim- 
ming in the water after a wounded animal 
whose laboured movements still sounded 
distinctly in the distance. We were able to 
follow in imagination the whole tragedy, 
until at length we concluded they had run 
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it the cold perspiration was falling from my 
forehead, and Wilson looked as pale as 
death. 

I wouldn't go through that again for a 
fortune,” he muttered. 

The moon now peeped out from behind 
some dark clouds, and we were able to pro- 
veed with more confidence. Our object 
was to reach the growth of black-boys, and 
then either to camp or trudge through the 
forest. 

It was difficult work steering the boat, and 
more than once we headed into the morass, 
but, after many shocks and narrow escapes, 
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In the Virgin Forest of the Margaret River District. 


their victim to ground and were feasting 
upon its body. 

We selected this opportunity to unhitch 
our boat and make for the dark opening 
whence we came. Never shall I forget 
the loathsome feeling I experienced as we 
penetrated through that snake-haunted 
growth. More than once I wished we had 
remained on the lake until daylight, for dis- 
gusting splashes and creeping shadows in 
the tangled mass above our heads kept me 
in momentary dread of a snake-bite. The 
distance we traversed through this hateful 
wood could not have been more than fifty 
yards, but when we had passed safely through 


we finally reached the higher ground, where 
the black-boys commenced. 

Landing in the dark was no easy matter. 
Trees grew in the water and their boughs 
extended for some distance from the bank. 
Our first attempt resulted in failure. The 
boat struck against a floating log, and, 
thinking it was dry ground, I jumped out. 
and fell into six feet of water. The ducking 
gave me a shock, but I managed to scramk le 
out without injury. 

Wilson’s turn came next when we ran 
aground farther on. The bank was very 
steep, and when he had climbed up half-way, 
he lipped and fell backwards into the river. 
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These mishaps made us cautious, во we 
lighted a torch and searched about before 
trying to land again. Finally we dis- 
covered a narrow creek, and ran the boat 
safely ashore. We took with us our guns 
and matches and left everything else 
behind. 

After we had walked some distance 
through the forest we heard the howls of 
dingoes from both sides of the path. We 
took no notice of them until their attitude 
became threatening. They appeared to 
travel in small packs. and frequently rushed 
along the path. Then one mob would 
halt some distance ahead, howling and 
showing their teeth; and another dash 
towards us suddenly from the rear, wheel- 
ing off to right or left when within a few 
yards. 
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We managed to disperse them by firing 
our guns, but after a short delay they re- 
turned, and continued to pursue us. To add 
to this annoyance, we frequently stumbled 
and fell, and our faces and hands became 
covered with blood and scratches. 

As time went on, the dingoes continued to 
increase in number, until I became very 
alarmed. 

think we'd better stop and light а 
fire," I said nervously. * These brutes are 
as bad as wolves." 

“ You've nothing to fear from them. 
They won't hurt you. It’s a case of their 
howl is worse than i 

The speaker did not finisb his sentence, 
for three large dingoes unexpectedly sprang 
at him, and others appeared in all directions. 
We both fired at close quarters, and the 
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nearest fell dead, while several others lim ped 
away, howling horribly. 

“Well stop them while there's time," 
shouted Wilson. Set fire to the trees! 

Wilson ran to the nearest black-boy and 
tore off the dark foliage, while I followed his 
example. We then hurriedly made torches 
and fired the tops, and immediately they 
blazed with а vivid light. We ran on to the 
neighbouring trees and did the same thing, 
and in a short time a fiery furnace blazed on 
each side of the path behind us which turned 
darkness into light. 

The spectacle of the burning forest was 
grand and awe-inspiring, and the dingoes 
fled in terror. 

In due course we reached the main road, 
and arrived at our destination without further 
adventure. 
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THE TALE or A PEACOCK. 


“ Hs ! that's a peacock. isn't it ?” 
" So it iz. Let's catch it.” 

We stalked the bird, which was strutting 
about the lawn proudly. and Wilson soon 
had it firmly clasped in his arms. 

Then, having admired the beauty of its 
‘plumage, we began to discuss where it 
belonged. 

Perhaps the Head has taken to keeping 
peacocks,” I suggested. 

“ We should have heard something about 
it if he had. I expect this has escaped from 
somewhere." said Wilson. 

" Well, what shall we do with it? We 
can't keep it." 

" No, but Гуе thought of something. 
Perhaps it is à valuable bird. and then there 
will be а reward offered for it. I could do 
with some cash. couldn't you ? ” 

" Rather!” I cried. 

Both Wilson and I were desperately hard 
up. We had not visited the tuckshop for 
days, and, curiously enough, we had both 
experienced a strange delay in the replies 
to our last letters home. despite the fact 
that we had marked the envelopes ** urgent“ 
and had underlined the important parts of 
the letters. Wilson's suggestion, therefore. 
opened up glorious possibilities. 

Lou see," he went оп, * we can put the 
beast—Oh, I sav. he is strong. He'll escape 
in a minute—in one of those cages over there 
and then wait till we hear something." 

Park Grove had once been inhabited by à 
man who kept a sort of Zoo. and there were 
cages all round the walls of the garden. Into 
one of these we managed to shut the peacock. 
with much difficulty. for it was a large bird 
and it struggled fiercely, and it was as much 
as the two of us could do to hold it. 

Then when, hot and dishevelled, we were 
standing outside the cage surveying our 
capture, I was suddenly struck with a 
thought that had not occurred to me before. 

" How are we going to find out about the 
reward and where the „Ыга belongs?" I 
asked Wilson. We don't go outside the 
school grounds once in a blue moon.” 

Wilson became sarcastic, a nasty habit 
he has got when he wants to show off his 
cleverness. 

" Well. you don't pen we can keep 
the bird here without the Head knowing. 
do you? Of course I shall tell him about 
it. He will find the owner, and then we can 
get leave to take the bird back and get the 
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reward. You can come along with me to 
sec the Head," he added condescendingly. 
which I thought was pretty cool cheek. 
seeing that 1 had as much share in the bird 
as he had. But don't say anything to 
It will look—well, 
rather mean." 

The bird having by this time scttled down 
quictly in à corner of the cage, we decided 
to interview the Head at once. He laughed 
when we told him the tale—old Ficld always 
is amused at what we do—and promised to 
have inquiries made i in the neighbourhood. 

" Meanwhile" he said. “I will tell 
Robinson to attend to the bird." 

That afternoon the barber visited Park 
Grove, and each of us had to spend a part 
of his precious half-holiday in his delightful 
company. He wasn't bad company, really. 
He was а very talkative man, could tell all 
sorts of funny yarns. and did not mind а 
little chatf, so we got on pretty well with 
him. 

Wilson and I always contrive to be 
together during haircutting time, so as to 
keep each other company. This afternoon 
we did not fool about as much as usual. but 
somehow or other found ourselves telling 
the barber all about the peacock. He took 
a lot of interest in the story, and told us that 
he knew of а gentleman living not far from 
Park Grove who kept peacocks. 

I don't know who thought of it first. I 
think it struck us both just about the same 
time. Anyhow, we had not long left the 
haircutting room before we were earnestly 
discussing whether that barber did not 
intend to steal our peacock in order to re- 
store it to its owners and claim the rewarc 
for himself. It was the interest he had 
shown in the story—too great, we thought, 
for one who had nothing to do with the 
matter—that had made us thus suspicious. 
And then there was the man'ssmile while we 
were telling him what we had done with the 
peacock and were showing him the cage from 
the window. 

“ Did you see how he grinned when we 
told him we expected to get a reward?“ 
said Wilson. 

es.“ І said. We ought not to have 
chattered so much, especially about the 
reward. But that can't be helped now. 
The question is how can we prevent him 
irom coming here and stealing the peacock 
during the night? 


While discussing this great question we 
had been strolling towards the cage, where 
we found Daws intentlv studying the antics 
of the bird. The capture had, of course. 
created an immense sensation. We had 
bcen all the morning repeating the tale over 
апа over again to groups of fellows, and there 
were crowds round the cage every minute. 
Daws was in our dormitory and had been 
invited to the feast which we had 'already 
arranged to have with the reward. We 
made haste now to inform him of our sus- 
picions of the barber. Directly he heard he 
was, of course, аз much worried as we were 
about the matter. We all felt that it would 
be a serious calamity if that peacock were 
to escape from our custody now. The great 
problem was how to prevent it. 

One of you had better sleep in the 
cage, suggested Рамз. 

* Don't be an ass," I advised him. 

. Couldn't we keep а watch on the cage 
somchow ? " asked Wilson. A 

Ah, that's it!” cried рамз. °“ We can 
see it from our dormitory, can't we? Well, 
we must take turns at watching all night.” 

But what shall we do when we see the 
man coming ? " I asked. 

Open the window and chuck something 
at him. That will soon frighten him off. 
Why, it will be a regular lark," he went on 
enthusiastically. °“ Let's tell all the other 
chaps to fill their pockets with stones before 
they go up to bed.” 

An air of excitement hung over the 
dormitory that evening while we were 
undressing. Daws and Wilson and I had 
already drawn up a plan of action to which 
the others had agreed. Two chaps were to 
watch together; each watch was to last an 
hour and a-half; Daws's ticker to be the 
timekeeper; and ‘each couple at the end of 
their watch to wake up the next on the list, 
if necessary. 

But although the watches were thus 
planned out it was generally agreed that we 
should all try to keep awake so as to give the 
barber a really good reception immediately 
he arrived. 

Marriott and Drew had the first watch, 
from half-past nine till eleven. It was a 
beautiful moonlight night. Being the 
middle of the summer term there was no 
hardship in sitting by the window in one’s 
pyjamas. We could see everything in the 
garden quite distinctly, but the cage that 
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held our peacock was in the shadow cast bv 
some trees, and although we peered hard 
we could not make out the bird inside it. 
Still, we could easily see if anyone approaehed 
it, во that did not worry us much. 

We all gathered round the two large 
windows in the room and talked. With 
twelve pairs of eyes gazing out over the 
garden there was not much chance for 
anyone to.enter it undetected, and quite a 
yell went up as we saw a figure advancing 
through the trees from the direction of the 
front entrance to the Head's part of the 
house. The latches were undone, and 
hands laid on the windows ready to throw 
them open the moment the man got within 
range. We all seized stones, pieces of soap, 
sponges, and any other missiles that we 
had at hand, and held them ready to be 
hurled out directly the window was raised. 
And then we watched and waited, all trem- 
bling with excitement, for the thief to come 
out of the grove of trees which now hid him 
from us, into the broad patch of moonlight 
which he would have to cross to reach the 
cage. We waited.and we watched, and still 
he did not appear. Then we heard the 
crunching of gravel right close to us, and 
saw the figure emerge from the trees on to 
the gravel paa just below our windows, 
right in the full glare of the moon's rays. 

The next moment we were tumbling over 
each other in our haste to get across the 
room, and scrambling hurriedly and breath- 
lessly into our beds. It was the Head, 
taking an evening stroll in the garden. And 
as we lay in bed and thought of what would 
have happened if he had glanced up and seen 
that array of heads at the windows, we 
shuddered. 

It was some time before we dared approach 
the windows again, and when at last the 
two watchers, on receipt of stern orders 
from Wilson, crept up and looked cautiously 
out, the garden was quite deserted. Marriott 
and Drew declared that their time was up, 
which was found to be true, so the next 
couple, Jones and O'Connor, took up their 
position at the window nearest the peacock's 
cage. We had another nasty shock during 
this watch, for Sully, the master who sleeps 
in our corridor, for some unearthly reason 
took it into his head to look into our room 
oh his way to bed on this particular evening. 
Fortunately, he has heavy feet, and we 
heard him from afar. Jones and O'Connor 
had time to slip back into bed, so it was a 
very calm and slumberous scene upon which 
Mr. Sully looked when he put his head 
inside the door. 

After Sully’s visit we did not talk any 
more, and there was complete silence in the 
room, and ——well, the next I remember is 
waking up to find the sunshine streaming 
into the dormitory. Suddenly recollecting 
what we had been doing overnight, I sat up 
and looked across at the windows. The 
very first thing I saw was Jones and O’Connor 
lying, the one on the floor, the other across 
Goring’s bed, both fast asleep. 

I jumped out of bed and went over to 
them. Daws’s watch was on the window 
sill. It said five o’clock. I realised at once 
what had happened. Jones and O'Connor 
had fallen asleep in the middle of their 
watch ; all the rest of us had gone to sleep. 
The result was that no watch had been kept 


at the time when the thief was most likely 


to come, and all our planning had come to 
nothing. 

I looked out of the window at the cage. 
The sun was shining right into it, but 
nowhere could I sce the peacock. 

к Itook O'Connor by the shoulder and shook 
im. 

" Wake up, you fool!" I cried. 
peacock’s gone." 

He sprang up with a start. 


The 


" Gone! What's ропе?” 

The peacock that you were supposed to 
be watching." 

* Oh, so I was," he said, looking down at 
Jones, who was still slumbering peacefully. 
We must have fallen asleep.“ 

" Yes, and the bird has been stolen, all 
through your fault," I cried angrily, pointing 
out of the window. 

He looked too. 

“ Gemini !—so it has!" he gasped. “I 
say, you know it wasn’t all our fault really. 
You chaps shouldn't have gone to sleep.“ 

But you were supposed to wake up the 
next pair,” I retorted, giving a kick to Jones 
as he stirred in his sleep. 

He woke up, looked surprised to find 
himself on the floor, and rose to his feet with 
a sleepy-voiced inquiry of What's ир?” 
at the same moment as Wilson's voice came 
cutting across the room with: Hullo !— 
did he come? 

“ Well, you didn't see him, anyway," I 
said. 

" No. What happened? Why didn't 
you wake me up ? ” 

" Because these great oafs, Jones and 
O'Connor, fell asleep, and the peacock's 
gone." 

„Gone! echoed Wilson, springing out 
of bed and rushing to the window. You 
fools!" he exclaimed, turning round to 
Jones and O'Connor, who had now gono back 
to their beds, where they sat looking rather 
miserable. 

Wilson's angry shout woke the whole 
dormitory, and soon a gencral chorus of 
questions and exclamations arose. When 
they heard what had happened the chaps 
got awfully wild with Jones and O'Connor, 
and after overwhelming them with vitupera- 
tion (good word, that) we fell upon them 
with knotted towels, wet sponges, and other 
serviceable weapons. 

That let off some of the steam, but we felt 
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that the matter ought to be attended to as 
soon аз possible. So, directly after prayers, 
Daws, Wilson, and myself waited on the 
Head, and informed him of the disappearance 
of the peacock. 

To our surprise he took the news quite 
calmly. 

"Oh, yes," he said. Robinson азсег. 
tained last evening where it belonged and 
took it back at once." 

There was a staggerer for us. Not only 
had we the dismal reflection that we had 
been taking all that trouble during the night 
over an empty cage, but we already began 
to see those beautiful: visions of a large 
reward and а big feast vanishing into 
nothingness. 

So dumfounded were we that ме all 
three stood stock still, staring at the Head, 
till at last he said : 

Well, that's all you wanted to know, 
isn't it?“ 

" Well, not quite, sir,” said Wilson, 
awfully cheekily. ^ Do you know if there 
was a reward offered for the peacock ? ” 

We did not quite see what good it would 
be to us now if there had been & reward 
offered, since Robinson, the beast of & school 
porter, must have got it. Still, Wilson 
might have some desperate scheme in his 
head, so we awaited the Head's reply with 
some faint glimmerings of hope in our 
breasts. 

The Head laughed—as usual. Then he 
said : 

“ Oh, I see what you are driving at now. 
No, I am afraid there was no reward offered. 
Colonel Long had only just discovered that 
the bird was missing.” 

Thus were our last hopes of being able to 
enjoy our first good tuck-in for several days 
scattered to the winds, and we turned sadly 
away to communicate the bad news to the 
crowd waiting just inside the schoolroom 


door. 


CAMPING ON THE BROADS.* 
By F. WESTON. 
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* Broads! What a charm those words 

contain for him who has once experi- 
enced the freedom and joy of camping in that 
glorious land. The busy world far away ; 
the yacht one's home; the wide expanse of 


9 Several illustrated articles on the Browls have 
appeared in earlier volumes of the B. O. P. — Eb. 


sky with its white majestic 
clouds; the low meadows with 


oc y their trees, quaint mills, and 


sails looking as though they 
were growing out of the fields; 
the dykes and winding rivers with their 
banks of purple loosestrife, willow herb, and 
swaying whispering reeds; and then—the 
glorious open Broads themselves! One 
wakes to the cheery note of the reed tit 
and falls asleep lulled by the lapping of 
the water, one magnificent feast of colour 
succeeding another throughout the day. 

Take the dinghy before the silver grey 
mists of the morning have cleared away, and, 
sailing quietly around sedgy corners, surprise 
the wildfowl before they can hurriedly seek 
the shelter of the reeds. The ducks scurry 
off with a great commotion and quacking, the 
coots and grebes dive and come up far away, 
while a heron flaps heavily overhead out of 
the dreaded presence of man. There is 
everywhere a peace and charming solitude 
that fascinates one—not the peace of the 
meadows and woods, nor the solitude of the 
mountains, but a feeling that is peculiar to 
the Broads. 

Perhaps towards evening, before the sun 
has set, the mist (colloquially called the 
roke) again begins to rise, clinging low over 
the country. The sun gleams red through the 
veil, throwing a rosy blush over the mist, out 
of which the trees rise like shadowy giants, 
and sails, dimly mysterious, creep along to 
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nowhere. As one stands on the top of the 
cabin, or on a bank above the roke, the sight 
is on: that can never be forgotten. But at 
last the sun sinks below the horizon, and at 
once everything is colourless and grey. 

When you have decided to spend a holiday 
on the Broads the first thing necessary is to 
arrange the party—any number from two to 
six will make a good company. One at 
least must be able to manage a yacht, more 
if possible, as to take the yacht down a 
narrow dyke against a strong head wind 
requires considerable skill to avoid running 
aground or fouling craft coming up ; and it 
spoils half the fun, besides adding to the 
expense, if a man has to be hired. 

It is also very desirable that all the 
members should be able to swim. It is 
poor sport kicking one's heels on the yacht 
while the others are splashing about in the 
water, and there is always the risk of falling 
overboard, although the water in many 
parts is not very deep. 

If a man is known to be a great snorer 
don't ask him to be of the party; but if 
unsuspected capacity in this direction is 
developed during the trip, а piece of soap 
placed well into the open mouth will have 
an excellent effect, as the sleeper's teeth will 
tighten unconsciously. But take care that 
all breakables are out of his reach ! 

The best time to go is in June—the days 
are long then, which is an important point 
when one's indoor life has to be spent in & 
small cabin ; there are not 80 many parties 
about ; and prices are cheaper than when the 
loliday rush comes. But whenever you go 
you must make your arrangements well in 
advance, as the yachts are generaily booked 
long beforehand. 

Wroxham is an excellent place to start 
from, so write to Mr. Loynes, Ernest Collins, 
or Alfred Collins (or to all three), Wroxham, 
Norfolk, for a list of their boats and yachts 
for hire. Prices run approximately as 
follows during May and June: 

Una-rigged boat with awning, for two 

persons, II. а week. 

Sloop-rigged yacht (cabin and awning over 

well), for four persons, 2/. 108. a week. 

Sloop-rigged yacht (cabin and awning over 

` well), for six persons, 3/. a week. 

The prices are about 50 per cent. higher in 
July and August. 

Also ask for the list of gear that would be 
supplied, stating what would be the size of 
the party, and check № over carefully with 
the help of the ladies of your family. It 
should include everything essential for life 
in the yacht. See that the stove provided 
burns methylated spirit and not paraftin, 
as the latter is smoky and smelly, both most 
undesirable qualities in a small yacht. 

If you make up a party of more than four 
take а yacht with four sleeping berths, and 
let the others sleep in the well, for which an 
awning is usually provided. Do not have a 
yacht that draws more than three feet of 
water (less is better) as the more water you 
draw the more restricted will be your move- 
ments. "There is much shallow water to be 
n‘gotiated, and it means considerable 
5 labour every time you run aground, 

~ pil: up." as you will soon learn to call it. 

е із а very good plan for опе of the party 
to proceed to the starting-place & day in 
advance to overhaul the yacht and fittings, 
and lay in & stock of provisions (Roy's 
Stores at Wroxham make a speciality of 
catering for yachting parties). He must sce 
that the yacht is in good condition, with the 
masts and sails, that the anchor is all right, 
and that the painter and towing rope are 
long enough and the quant pole sound. The 
dinghy should be complete, with centre- 

board, oars, mast, sail, and boathook, and 
the painter must not be too short. He must 
draw attention to any damage or any portion 
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of the outfit that may be missing. otherwise 
you may find yourselves charged for it at the 
end of the trip. 

You will not want nor be able to do much 
cooking, so take plenty of potted meat, 
bacon, preserved fruit, biscuits, and un- 
sweetened condensed milk, as you may 
sometimes have difticulty in getting the 
fresh article. Make a list of what you want 
based on the number of your party and the 
time you expect to be away, and remember 
that itis better to over- than under-estimate, 
as you can always arrange for your provision 
dealer to take back at the end of the trip 
what you have not used—it is quite a recog- 
nised practice. 

Take some Kutnow or other similar 
powder, а bottle of chlorodyne, a flask of 
brandy and some Condy's fluid in a small 
bottle for bathing cuts. A  fourpenny 
bandage with some safety- pins may be useful, 
and one’s pet specific for a cold should not be 
forgotten. If gnats and other similar pests 
trouble you, take a little liquid ammonia to 
rub into the bites, and also rub yourself now 
and again with a solution of cyllin, one part 
in about thirty of water. Take needles, 
thread, and buttons. 

As regards clothes, you will of course wear 
flannels, with rubber shoes, and don’t forget 
to have a good warm sweater for chilly 
evenings, and an additional rug or two, as 
only one rug and one pillow are provided 
for each bunk. If any men sleep in the well 
they will want considerable extra covering. 

The Broads form a fine field for the photo- 
grapher provided he does not allow himself 
to be led astray by colour. Plates can be 
changed at night in the forepeak. 

The anticipation of a holiday forms a great 
part of the enjoyment, so read up about 
Broadland long before you go, and you 
cannot do better than get The Norfolk 
Broads,” by W. A. Dutt. Also read up the 
articles in back volumes of the B. O. P.“ 

If you want to get full enjoyment out of 
your trip there must be definite arrange- 
ments for the work—no shirking. If only 
one of the party knows how to sail а yacht 
everybody must obey him while under way. 
If there are more, then each must be captain 
in turn, taking command for one day. Аз 
revards the other work. it must of course be 
equally distributed. With six men we had 
the following arrangement. Everybody had 
to keep his own bunk tidy and lend а hand in 
general cleaning and swabbing. One man 
was cook, another had to fix up tho table, 
lay it. and afterwards put the non-washable 
articles away, and was responsible for keep- 
ing the knives clean. The other four were 
divided into watches for washing up, two 
taking on the duties for one day and the 
other two on the next. By the way. sce that 
the small mop is not forgotten. It is sur- 
prising how much easier it is to wash up 
when using à mop with hot water and soda 
than when swishing about in cold water. 
We reduced washing up to a minimum, 
however, the plates being cleaned between 
each course by the user with bread and salt. 

Don't make nature hideous with pieces 
of paper and other débris, and don’t throw 
broken bottles and jagged tins into shallow 
water to tear bathers' feet. 

Other yachtsmen will always be most ready 
to give you help if in difficulty, but you 
should not expect them to make good 
supplies which you are lacking owing to 
your own want of foresight or enterprise 
in foraging. 

So sailing, working. lazing. and enjoving 
nature, you will find the days pass all too 
quickly, unless a spell of rain sets in, and then 
—well, there is nothing more monotonous 
than to sit for hours in a small cabin, with 
the rain splashing drearily outside. Some 
men don oilskins and continue as usual. 
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They say they enjoy it, but the ordinary 
man does not take oilskins, and I °“ hae ma 
doots as to the enjoyment. 

You will find it & very pleasant change 
to stroll around occasionally, seeing things 
from another point of view, visiting the 
quaint villages, and chatting with the equally 
quaint people. 

As the night closes in the table is rigged 
up, the candles and lamp are lit (preferably 
the former), books and games produced, or 
perhaps a banjo, and а jolly evening ends 
з memorable day. If music be to the fore 
and other craft are near, bear in mind that 
their occupants may not appreciate your 
efforts to the same extent as yourselves ; 
зо stop while the night is yet young. 

If you start from Wroxham I should 
advise you not to linger on the way. Get 
along fairly quickly and do the lingering 
on the way back. The Broads ncar Wrox- 
ham are the most popular, but if you aro 
of my way of thinking you will seek tho 
wilder and more solitary waters. Go up tho 
Ant to Barton Broad if your yacht can 
navigate shallow water, as it is very beautiful, 
and you will probably stop there а day or 
two before you return. Unless you are very 
careful and lucky, you will experience the 
pleasures of “ piling up.“ when you will all 
have to work hard, pushing, pulling in the 
dinghy, and quanting until you get off. 
(Quanting consists in putting the quant 
pole against your chest or under your arm, 
and, with the other end on the bottom, 
propelling the yacht by walking along the 
deck, as vou will see the wherrymen do. It 
is pronounced qua-ing by the Broadsman, 
who prefers whenever possible to drop all 
middle consonants.) 

On again reaching the Bure you should 
at once go straight to Hickling Broad, 
Heigham Sound, and Horsey Mere—the 
wildest and finest of the Broads. Stop on 
Hickling Broad close to the Pleasure Boat 
Inn on the side opposite the entrance, and 
thoroughly explore these lovely Broads in 
the dinghy. A small boy will probably 
bring supplies of vegetables every day and 
you will also be able to draw on the inn. 

In Horsey Mere keep well to the right until 
you reach a dyke in which you can find 
comfortable mooring ground near а mill and 
the road. While here you can, if you like, 
{татр down to the sea and have а dip under 
the dunes. On the way back collect dead 
wood for a fire and save your spirit, but take 
care not to damage living wood. Of course 
you know, especially if you are а boy scout, 
that in cooking with an open fire the kettle 
or pot must not be put right on the fire, but 
must be hung or fixed above it. We some- 
times carried bricks about with us for this 
purpose. and on one occasion the cook of our 
party. being of an ingenious turn of mind, 
put three ginger- beer bottles upside down in 
the ground and placed the kettle on top. 
Just as the water was about to boil one of 
the bottles exploded with & mighty bang, 
scattering the бге, upsetting the kettle, and 
causing considerable cominotion de Sh the 
company till we found that nobody was 
when we proceeded to tell our cook what we 
thought of him. He asserted, however, 
that we, as well as he, ought to have known 
something of the effect of expanding gases. 

You will probably be so taken with theso 
Broads that you will spend several days 
there ; and then. if vou have ample time, you 
can go down to Breydon Water, casting 
longing eyes up the impossible Muck Flect 
towards Rollesby and Ormesby Broads on 
the way, but the time couid in my opinion be 
more profitably spent in the Hickling district. 

On both journeys you should stop at least 
one night at Walsham Broad, where we once 
saw a magnificent, sunset, effect over the 
гоке/ and another at Ransworth, the church 
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of which, by the way. has one of the finest 
rood-screens in the country. You will find 
many other delightful camping-grounds on 
the way back, which you will have already 
noted. 

Unfortunately some of the Broads are 
closed by chain booms, various owners 
having managed to establish claims, and the 
fishing is most jealously guarded wherever 
possible, so that you must make careful 
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inquiries before trying to catch your dinner. 
The yachting people at Wroxham will give 
you full particulars of where you can fish 
freely, where you have to pay, and where 
fishing is absolutely forbidden. 

It is also sad to think that the Broads 
themselves are only a passing phenomenon. 
At one time the whole district was a vast 
swamp with large sheets of water, but the 
country is gradually being drained, both 
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naturally and artificially. The windmills 
are pumps, and the weeds are choking up 
the Broads, in some at the rate of one foot 
in twenty years, so that eventually, in the 
ordinary course of evolution, they will 
become meadows, unless in the meantime 
the sea break in, as it quite easily might 
do, near Horsey. However, that will not 
be yet. The Broads will more than last 
our time, and aprés nous le déluge. 
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4 * camera we first tried was an ordinary 
stand camera, but it was soon found that 
it was not nearly rigid enough for the work, 
the very slightest amount of spring or play 


being fatal. A heavy wooden camera was 


then roughly built up upon the end of the 
trough, of the dimensions shown, It had a 
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false bottom, owing to the height of the 
axis of the microscope having to come to 
the centre of the plate in the slide. Most 
modern microscopes tilt on an axis so as to 
be set horizontal when required, but if the 
one used should not be °° tiltable,” it must 
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be supported exactly horizontally at a con- 
venient height—5 or 6 in. above the trough 
level. This height must be ascertained as 
carefully as it can be measured, the best 
way being to set it as nearly horizontal as 
can be judged and then measure to the centre 
from the table on which it stands with a 
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PART II. 


little straight piece of wood. Make a pencil 
mark at the centre and then try the other 
end, to see if the mark is in the centre—if not, 
move it about half the difference and try it, 
and alter it thus until the exact height of the 
axis when level is found. 

This height is the centre of a 14-іп. hole 
to be bored in the front board of the camera. 
The dark slide must now be fitted into the 
back of the camera, so that the centre of 
the plate is on this axial line; its distance 
from the front is not important, but it must 
be quite “ square” with the sides. The 
sides of camera can be packed to fit it with 
thin fretwork wood, and grooves for it made 
with J. in. square pieces, and the bottom of 
the camera and a focussing screen of the 
same size as the slide must be made, and of 
exactly the same register. This latter job. 
perhaps, will be best done by a joiner, if the 
importance of having the register of the glass 
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exactly the same as the plate in tho slide 
is explained to him. 

At this stage, if the worker on looking at 
the camera is as ashamed of his carpentry as 
the writer was, he might well imitate him by 
covering the outside of it with glue and thick 
brown paper—at all events, the inside should 
have a coat of dead black. 

The microscope is connected to the camera 
by a sleeve of black velvet, lined with black 
twill, 2 in. in diameter at one end, 14 in. the 
other. It is fixed to the camera by cutting 
out a ring of thick card 2} in. across with 
a hole 1} in. across; the velvet is slipped 
through the hole in it and the end spread out 
on the camera central with the hole in the 
front ; the ring is then laid on it, taking care 
there are no wrinkles, and six drawing-pins 
are put through the card, ring, and velvet, 
and into the camera front, to hold it tight. 


| > M 
The other end slips over the tube of the micro- coup 


scope and is made light tight by two elastic 
bands. 'The microscope can thus slide in 
and out from the camera without extraneous 
light coming in. 

The microscope for this purpose is fixed on 
a 6-in. sliding piece 5 in. wide, as described, 
by little cleats of wood, so that it is in the 
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centre of the trough and cannot be pushed 
tc one side or the other when moving it. 
The tank is similarly fixed on a sliding base. 
It is simply a thin tank with glass sides. 
about 4 in. across, to hold a dilute solution 
of copper sulphate. 


The colour of the light 
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in passing through this is altered ; it is not 
only less trying to the eyes, but certain 
objects are by its use rendered plainer and 
more visible. It is not difficult to knock 
up a wood frame to hold two old ].plate 

ies with the films, removed, and putty it 
leak ;; the centre of the tank 
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should, of course, come about central with 
the axis of the camera and microscope, and 
it should be firmly fixed to the sliding-base. 

The condenser frame is perhaps the most 
troublesome of the whole apparatus to make ; 
it has to be made to slide up and down and 
also sideways to bring the beam of light 
quite central with the microscope sub- 
stage condenser, if it has one; or, if not, 
upon the object to be photographed. The 
writer made one of a 4-in. plano-convex glass 
out of the condenser of a magic-lantern. 
These generally contain two in a brass mount, 
but one of them can be got for about a 
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shilling unmounted. It was fastened to 
the front board by three cleats, glued on, 
the front board had a 3-in. hole cut in it, 
and it slid rather stiffly up and down in the 
uprights shown in diagram, fig. 7. The 
frame of which these uprights were a part 
also slid across the base in a groove formed 
by screwing two pieces of wood to it, as 
shown, to get lateral adjustment, and the 
sliding-base in this case had to be f in. thick 
to allow the frame to slide over the edges of 
the trough. When the apparatus was set 
up, it was found that after the condenser 
was moved till the beam of light fell on the 
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centre of the sub-stage condenser belonging 
to the microscope, the trough was true 
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enough to maintain correctness when the 
condenser and microscope were slid along the 
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trough, so the sliding parts of the frame were 
fixed for good with a few drops of glue. 
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The light which the writer found most 
satisfactory was a gas burner giving a large 
flat flame, gas being taken by means of a 
rubber tube from а convenient bracket. 
Acetylene (a cycle lamp) was also found а 
good light for the purpose, but, owing to the 
way it varied, it was found better to use 
gas, owing to the constancy of the lighting 
making the troublesome question of expo- 
sure easier. The drawing shows this part of 
the apparatus sufficiently well, an old short 
bracket being purchased for twopence from 
a gas-fitter and fixed in a block of wood. 
This block can slide sideways between two 
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wooden strips nailed on to the sliding-base 
to adjust the flame sideways. A light piece 
of board was nailed to the front of this to 
carry a reflector, which at first was a piece 
of tin painted white, this being discarded 
later in favour of a 6-in. concave mirror, not 
optically worked, but a cheap affair sold for 
making shaving mirrors. 

This practically completes the apparatus, 
and the quality of the work that can be 
done with it is only limited by the power of 
the microscope at command and the per- 
sonal skill of the operator. 

(To b« concluded.) 
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« BABBING FOR EELS.” 


WONDER if any of the readers of the 
B. O. P., surely the Best Of Papers, 
have ever tried their hands at this fascinating 
sport? I would make a guess that not one 
in а hundred has ever done so, and not one 
in fifty has any idea what the term means. 
There are two principal ways in which 
the fishermen of the East Coast catch eels 
for market, from the swarms that frequent 
the tidal rivers on this coast. 
The first way is by '* Pritching " or spear- 
ing; the other is“ Babbing." 


I will only give quite a short description 
of the former method, which entails expert 
knowledge, combined with a great deal of 
hard work. 

The spear, or pritch " as it is known in 
these localities, is a forked-shaped weapon 
having six to eight prongs, which are barbed 
to prevent the eels from slipping from 
between the prongs. once there. 

This is fixed on to a pole sixteen or 
eighteen feet in length, the whole instrument 
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being no light weight. This is plunged into 
the mud in which the eels are lying, when 
they are forced up between the prongs and 
held there by the barbs; they are not im- 
paled on the points of the prongs, as might 
be expected. 


This is а rough model of an eel spear as 
used in Suffolk. 4 is the socket into which 
the wooden handle fits. С to B is stout cord 
binding round each prong to prevent them 
being forced apart; whilst the prongs with 
their barbs can be seen. 

Most of tho largest eels are caught in this 


manner, specimens of 3 lb. and 4 lb. 
being by no means uncommon. 


Babbing is quite another method; any 
boys staying near a tidal river during their 
summer holidays should try this amusement, 
which I promise they will find both exciting 
and entertaining. 

The expedition described in this article 
was one of many on the river Deben at 
Woodbridge, in Suffolk. 

First of all, I will explain what the“ bab” 
consists of. It is а bunch of large worms, 
such as are obtained from the mud flats 
left exposed by the falling tide. These are 
strung end to end on a piece of string or 
worsted : the latter is supposed to be best, 
as it is claimed the eels' teeth get caught 
in this, therefore cannot fall off so quickly 
when being drawn up. 

The worms once threaded are made up 
into а bunch about the size of а small pear 
and fastened to a string which has a lead 
weight ofabout a quarter of a pound on the 
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end, the whole being fastened to а bamboo 
pole about six feet in length. There are 
no hooks to bother about. Getting the 
worms and making the “ babs” is always 
left to the boatman. 

When one starts fishing the ''bab"' is 
let down until the lead touches the bottom, 
then drawn up а couple of inches, so that 
it just clears the bottom. Now move it up 
and down an inch or two every few seconds 
80 that the bites may be felt. The eels bite 
at the worms and are lifted into the boat 
before they can let go. 

** Are you going with us ? " Woll, the start 
should be made about half an hour before 
low water, so that we may take up our 
positions before the tide turns. It is not 
until the tide begins to flow that the eels 
will bite, as they go up the river in shoals. 
The evening tides are much the best, tho 
eels not biting well in daytime. 

Low water is about 7.30 Р.М. this par- 
ticular evening, so, having made arrange- 
ments with the boatman about babs 
earlier in the day, and with the hotel people 
to leave us some supper for our return, 
веуеп o'clock sees us wending our way along 
the narrow sea wall which keeps the river 
within bounds. 

All the way along the mud is covered 
with gunning punts, rowing boats, and 
small yachts, all high and dry in the mud. 
There is a good deal of wildfowl shooting 
here in the winter, the fishermen spending 
most of their time after fowl in suitable 
weather. 

Arriving at the jetty, our man is ready, 
and we embark in a large fishing-boat. This 
boat has a well amidships for keeping fish 
alive in. At present this was tenanted by 
a very fine cel, which weighed 4} lb. when 
it was caught in the pritch "—the marks 
of the barbs beinz visible on its side. 

The bigger the boat tho better, there 
being more room to manipulate the 
[1j babs. 

We are five all told, including the boat- 
man. who, taking a pair of sculls, rows us 
slowly down the now narrow channel left 
by the falling tide. 

It is а perfectly still evening; hardly a 
sound can be heard, the water rippling 
under our bows sounding like the chime of 
far-distant bells. 

All along the mud flats are dotted with 
small waders, redshanks, godwits, and 
ро occasionally the swish of wings is 

eard as a solitary wild duck wings his 
way o'erhead to some far-off fecding-ground. 
Rounding the next bend we disturb a heron, 
which, slowly rising with majestic and 
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slowly beating pinions, flies off to some less 
frequented fishing-ground. 

Now the boatman heaves our small anchor 
over the bows, allowing the boat to swing 
round until, head up stream, she is checked 
by the rope tautening. 

Donning our mackintoshes we button them 
well round our legs, for it is astonishing 
what a lot of water gets taken aboard with 
the constant lifting of the “ babs.” Letting 
out our “ babs" over the side we find the 
depth of the water. ; 

It is early yet ; the tide will not turn for 
ten minutes бооп, however, the long 
strips of seaweed which have all been 
stretched out in the direction of the sea, 
begin to waver and turn with the incoming 
tide. 

Now look out ; any moment the first bite 
will be felt. We are two on each side of the 
boat, while our guide fishes or babs“ 
over the stern. 

" Hullo! Thereit is "—the slight jerk on 
the line which indicates the bite. The 
novice will pull up his line with & rush and 
jerk the eel off. Pull up the bab," not too 
fast, and with & smooth continuous motion, 
not jerking. "I've got one! No, I 
haven't! It dropped otf when well above 
the water." After a few attempts we are 
more successful, and begin to haul in ес] 
after eel. It is rather funny the way the 
luck runs. Two babs may be within a few 
inches of each other, yet one will catch 
twenty eels before the other has more than 
two or three, perhaps not even getting bites. 

The fun is now fast and furious; eels are 
being drawn up in quick succession and 
let drop into the bottom of the boat. which 
is alive with them under the floor boards. 
Two, three, sometimes five or six eels are 
pulled up on one bab at atime. It is rare 
fun. 

The water is getting rather deep, how- 
ever, which means more line and farther to 
get the ecls in, so we haul up the anchor 
and row higher up stream and then start 
again. 

Near by are two men in a small punt, 
brothers of our boatman, also '' babbing." 
" Caught any, Will?” sings out our man. 
About eighty,” replies Will; and we who 
thought we must be breaking the record 
with about thirty can only gasp. 

These men stay out all night on favourable 
occasions and catch enormous quantities, 
often bringing home two or three stones 
weight of fish in the morning. The eels 
caught are mostly small, running eight or 
ten to the pound, but larger ones are often 
secured ; ono of our party, the only lady, 
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landed a fine one of а pound weight during 
the evening. 

It is now quite dark, and the claims of 
supper begin to press hard on us. Reluc- 
tantly we roll up our “ babs," and, heaving 
up the anchor, pull back to the jetty, wet 
and dirty, yet conscious that never before 
have we enjoyed a better evening's fum, 
and keen as mustard for to-morrow to come 
round that we may repeat the experi- 
ence. 

Our bag totalled nearly two hundred eels 
caught in about two hours. Two of our 
party had caught over forty, the others ali 
over thirty each. 

The eels are kept in large wooden boxes 
submerged in water until the fishermen 
have enough to send up to London. The 


price is about one shilling а pound in the 
markets. 


ræ 
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DAAMA; on, TURKISH DRAUGHTS. 


HIS is & game played by the youth of 
Turkey, Kurdistan, and Mesopotamia. 
And not only played by these, in their own 
simple way, but by grown-ups, too, in well- 
nigh every home and harem. 

Moreover it is played by men in the cafés 
and public resorts in quite the scientific 
way that chess is in Europe, and the expert 
is regarded as a person of brains. 

The game will be found to be capable 
of many interesting and  military-like 
manœuvres, and will provide pastime for 
many a long winter evening. The draughts- 
шеп or pawns may be made, like soldiers, to 


By T. W. ROPER. 


advance in line,“ in “ column," in open 
order" or close order." They can be 
massed for central attack, or exterded to 
the left or right for flank attack. And the 
enemy’s lines may be pierced to crown a 
pawn, as at English draughts, and attack in 
the rear with the increased power of kings, 
or queens as they are properly called. 

To make a Turkish draughts-board is 
quite easy. Take a plain piete of drawing- 

per or cardboard and mule out into sixty- 
our squares as in diagram No. 1 below; 
place 16 White and 16 Black draughtsmen 
in the order shown, and you have the board 


and men ready for play ; one person plays 
the black men and one person the white. 
Your drawing may be to the size of any 
average draughts-board, and you may fix 
it with drawing-pins upon a drawing- board 
or any flat surface. The Turks frequently 
form the squares by strips of blue or black 
tape or braid upon the top of a stool covered 
with calico or linen. The game can also be 
played upon an ordinary draughts-board, 
with ordinary draughtsmen (16 a side), 
make- believing all the squares are white. 
The rules of the game are easily learned. 
The,men are moved forward, or to the right 
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or left, one vacant square at a time: never 
diagonally or backwards. And they cap- 
ture, by leaping over one or more pieces, in 
the same vertical and horizontal directions 
as they move. 

The rule of the capture is that the player 
must take in that direction which offers the 
greatest number of picces. ‘This may be 
compelled by the adversary. In fact all 
captures are compulsory. and there is no 
“ huffing " as in the English game 


DIAGRAM No. 1. 
BLACK SIDE 


WHITE SIDE 


When а piece reaches the last row it is 
crowned and becomes a daama " or queen. 
A queen has the option of moving anv 
number of squares at a time, either back- 
wards or forwards, like the rook in chess. 
And she may capture any pieces in the 
way by leaping to a square beyond. Upon 
queening, the piece has to stop to be 
erowned, and the adversary has to move 
before the queen may proceed to move or 
capture. Án unguarded queen is liable to 
be captured like а man. 

An important feature of capturing is that 
each piece is removed separately as taken ; 
this sometimes opens out other pieces for 
capture (see Diagram No. 3). 

The following diagram of the numbered 
board will assist in playing over some 
illustrative games and positions : 


DIAGRAM No. 2. 
THE BOARD NUMBERED.“ 


BLACK SIDE 


5 56 57 | 58 
4] 41 |42 43 4 45 46 47 | 48 


26 87 | 88 


— ——— — 


| 
| 
s| 51 | 52 58 | 54 ` 


| 


21 2 | 28 2 | 25 26 27 | 28 
1 12 |13 14 15 16 | 17 | 18 
3 4 5 6 7 8 
WHITE SIDE 


р 


‚ 16 


| 


9 There are three ditferent systems of notation 
which have been adopted in this country, but I use 
that which is adopted by Mr. Frank Dunne in his 
„ Draughts Players Guide and Companion“ (1890), to 
whose excellent work I am indebted for some of the 
gelections of games and positions. The simplest 
system of notation, however, is in a little publication 
by De La Rue (1888). 


You can mark your board by gumming 
small picces of postage-stamp paper upon 
the squares with the figures written upon 
them. This will make our guiding moves 
easy. 

It may be as well to illustrate the captur- 
ing movements of the queen : 


DracRAM No. 3. 


WHITE 


White to move and win. 


White here sweeps the board by 18—78, 
78—75, 75—15. 15—7. 7—71. White must 
remove cach piece separately as captured, 
or. as he will observe, he would be unable to 
take the piece on 67. 

Here is a queen-ending characteristic of 
the game : 


DIAGRAM No. 4. 


BLACK 


WHITE 


White to niove; Black to win. 


Solution: (а) 18—58, 81—8 ; (b) 58—18, 
1—21, 18—17, 8—18; (c) 17—87, 21—27, 
and White being now compelled to capture 
by moving to square 17 Black takes 18—16 
and wins. If at (a) White moves 18—-8 he 
loses by 1—18, being blocked and unable to 
move without being captured. At (b) if 
58—5, 8—82, 5-—58, 82—52 Black wins. 
At (c) 17 —1 loses by 21—81. 

It will be noted that although the power 
of the queen is great she is not able to win 
against a single man, as he can always move 
to the right or left out of the wey. A queen 
and a man win against a queen. Three men 
on a single file can win against one queen, 
but otherwise can only draw. 

There are two endings illustrative of the 
nature of the manœuvres and surprises 
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which this interesting game is susceptible 
of : 
Di^GRAM No. 5. 


BLACK 


WHITE 


White to move and win. 


Solution : 37—38, 57—17, 26—27, 17—43. 
3—7, which takes four Black pieces, and 
being placed for crowning makes a winning 
position. 


DIAGRAM No. 6. 
BLACK 


WHITE 


White to move and win. 


Solution: 45—5. 65—47, 43—53. 63—45, 
25—35, 42—25, 24—86 and queens. The 
game teems with these long.reach coups, 
of which these are comparatively simple 
examples. 

We will conclude with a game to illustrate 
opening play : 


“ LEFT FLANK’ OPENING. 


з1—41  25—35 2—32 36—35 
62—52 68—58 72—62 71—61 
32—31 (а) 3—43 34— 4 23— 3 
52—51 58—48  62—61 41—31 
37—47 38—56 35—45 21—41 
6—56 6—42 75—65 51—31 
97—37 41—43 24—34 3—32 
56—57 51—41 67—68 31— 3 
35—45 31—51 32—42 34—32 
65— 6 61—41 61--51 
And the game is now equal. (а) Неге 


344 baits a trap; for if Black moves 
78—68 then 38—48, 58—18, 37 —38, 18—46, 
36—78, etc., White wins. 
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BOY SCOUTS ON HOLIDAY. 


DENSTONE COLLEGE, Staffordshire, has gone in 
warmly for the Boy Scout movement. Lieut.-Genera! 
Sir Baden Powell has paid Denstone a visit and written 
quite a flattering account of what he saw. The boys 
went under canvas for a week near Snowdon, North 
Wales, during the holidays, and the accompanying 
photographs will serve to illustrate incidents in the 
outing. 


A LONDON EDITOR ON THE 
TBO E 


REFERRING to the current“ Boy's Own Annual,” а 
London editor remarks : '* This massive volume of the 
B. O. P., of which Mr. Geo. Andrew Hutchison is the 
editor, is sure of a cordial welcome wherever British 
boys are gathered together. The radiant geniality of 
the editor seems to permeate the work for which he 
makes himself responsible, and the high code of 
morality and wholesomeness which can be distinguished 
on every page reflect the earnest endeavour of editor 
and contributors to make the paper as much of a 
necessity as a pleasure. Boys nurtured on the contents 
of the * Boy's Own Paper ' will grow up to be fine ташу 
men. There is never anything that one could take the 
slizhtest objection to in its well-printed pages, and as 
we lovingly finger the pages of the“ Annual’ we get a 
stronger feeling of affection for what was the delight 
of our own boyhood.” 


Boy Scouts in Patrol Formation. 


(Owing to the absence of some of the members the 
ranks are incomplete.) 


SKATING IN FINLAND. 


THE speed championship of Europe in skating. 
decided at Viborg over distances of 500, 1,500, 5,090, 
and 10,000 metres, has resulted in last year's champion, 
the Norwegian Matisen, being beaten by the Moscow 
skater Strunikof. The latter, says Reuter, was first in 
tho 5,000 métre race and second in the three other 
events. Strunikof's time for the 5,000 metres was 
9 minutes 49 2-5 seconds. 


» 
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SWIMMING AND LIFE-SAVING. 


AT the annual general meeting of the London Schools 
Swimming Association, at the County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, recently, it was announced that during last 
year 30,000 children had been taught to swim, and 
9.709 had gained certificates. With regard to life 
saving, in connection with which there is a . O. F.“ 
challenge shield, fine work had been done, and 1,513 
boys and girls had won the Life-Saving Society's certifi- 
cates, and seventeen had secured the Royal Humane 
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Society's awards for saving life. 


Tea among the Bracken. 2 EQUES 0: 
(This was always one of the most enjoyable meals of | 8 


| 
| 
| 
| 
f 
| 
the day.) | i _ ; — 
FROM COOK’S BOY TO CAPTAIN. А 8 ei. i 


THE life story of Captain Pritchard, the recently 
retired commander of the Cunard liner Mauretania, 
after fifty-two years at sea, is a striking example of 
what can be accomplished by pluck and perseverance. 

** I have worked bard ever since I was thirteen years 
of age," he said to an interviewer, and now I am 
going off the bridge for my watch below. My first ship 
was à schooner sailing from Port Dinorwic, on the 
Menai Straits, and I went in the capacity of cook’s boy. 

After I had been at sea twelve years,” Captain 
Pritchard went on, “ I acquired a share in a schooner 
engaged in the slate trade. I commanded the boat, 
and I cannot help thinking how things have changed 
in the shipping line since then. We were more than a 
month making the journey from the Menai Straits to 
New York, and we thought we did very well; but I 
never thought then that I should one day be com- 
mander of a vessel that would make the passage in less 
than four and a-half days.” 

Captain Pritchard joined the Cunard Steamship 
Company in 1875, and has gone through every grade 
in the service. 

Once, when congratulated in somewhat extravagant 
terms on bis success, he replied, °“ I just wear the same 
sized hat now as I did when I joined the service." 
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A portion of the Camp, showing Bryn Terion Castle, the Birthplace of Llewellyn, in the 
background. | | ы. 
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The 


CHAPTER I.—SABRETON HALL. 


Р Sabreton Hall were in the market, a 
contingency not at all likely to arise, 
the house agents would describe it as “а 
noble mansion and estate, eminently suited 
to the requirements of a family of dixtinc- 
tion." The Sabreton family for the past 
one hundred and fifty years have found it, 
at all events, eminently suited to their 
requirements, and as Sir George, the present 
owner, js well endowed with the good things 
of this world and has a couple of sturdy 
young sons to carry on the family traditions, 
those in search of “a noble mansion and 
estate" will have to pass by the gates 
and try elsewhere to find a place to their 
liking. 

The Hall stands boldly and solidly on & 
broad plateau crowning a hill. The building 
belongs to no specia! period of architecture. 
The owners have added to it and modified 
it at various times, but the resultant effect 
is altogether satisfactory. The front view, 
facing the south, looks away down а lengthy 
avenue of splendid old horse-chestnuts, and 
over rolling meadow land, woods, streams, 
and picturesque villages to а rang? of hills in 
the far distance. Around the Hall are well- 
matured pleasure grounds, and in the rear a 
thick belt of lofty pines breaks the force of 
the chill north winds. 

The country had been in the grip of a 
severe frost for ten days, and the young 
Sabretons and their friends had had their fill 
of skating and toboganning on the lake in 
the park. But now the weather was growing 
milder—a change noted with satisfaction by 
the hunting brigade. The ice was becoming 
soft and sloppy, and the tobozgana were 
threatening to cut into the snow in:tead of 
skimming swiftly and lightly over it. The 
track started high up the hill under the 
shadow of the pines. The slope was gradual 
at first, but as the lake was approached the 
toboggans were travelling at quite a respect- 
able pace, and a switchbacky bit gave one 
a perceptible glow and tingle of emotion. 

It is not quite as breathless, perhaps. as 
the Cresta Run, but it is not bad fun for the 
youngsters,” said Sir George to his wife, who, 
wrapped in furs, had come down from the 
house to the edge of the lake to watch the 
fun. 

A toboggan came swooping down the 
curving track, climbed a little hillock, shot 
down its side, and sped far out on the ice 
before coming to rest. As the crew passed 
Sir George they shouted and waved in 
salutation to him and his wife. 

" [t looks rather dangerous," said Lady 
Sa breton. 

" Dangerous! Not a bit!” declared Sir 
George. You have only to sit still, and 
the toboggan does the res 
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The lad who had been n us in the front 


came back towing his toboggan after him. 

It's ripping fun, father, but the snow is 
getting too soft. Did vou hear Nell squeal 
as we came over that lumpy bit just before 
the lake? She nearly made me squeal, too, 
by the way she dug her claws into my ribs. 
Not but what I thought we were over 
myself.” 

* I didn’t squeal,” declared Nell indig- 
nantly. Jim, tell the truth now—did I 
squeal ? ” 

The lad addressed was a sturdy open- 
faced boy of about fourteen. 

" Not you," he gallantly replied. “ It 
takes more than that to make you squeal.” 

^ There, George, you hear. Jim says I 
didn't squeal. I shouted to father and 
mother." 

" Whether you did or not," replied George, 
Jim would be sure to say what you want 
him to sav. He always does." 

* J think,” interposed Sir George, I must 
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have one last turn before the track breaks 
ир.” 

* Yes, dad, do; 
behind you." 

As Sir George started to mount the hill- 
side, two more toboggans slid past to the 
lake. Their crews screamed ecstatically as 
the runners encountered the lumpy bit. It 
is the faint suspicion of the danger of an 
upset that adds to the joy of the swift motion. 
But the two toboggans reached the Jake 
without an accident, and their occupents 
turned to watch Sir George’s run. 

„They're off!" cried George, and the 
party watched the toboggan gradually 
increasing its speed down the track. It 
came safely to the lumpy bit. and there it 
gave а lurch which caused Nell to squeal 
most unmistakably. The toboggan par- 
tially recovered itself and dashed out on the 
ice. But its equilibrium was disturbed. 
The edge of the runners gripped the soft 
ice, and the next moment the occupants 
were flung headlong from their seats. With 
a shrill squawk the fair Nell landed on the 
outstretched body of her cavalier, Jim 
Orford. Sir George was deposited with 
disconcerting abruptness in a sitting position 
on the slushy ice, along the surface of which 
he slid, sending up a shower of water around 
him. The four picked themselves up rue- 
fully. None of them was hurt. Nell gave 
her garments a pull and a shake, and 
announced that she was all right. Jim was 
a little breathless, for Nell’s twelve-year-old 
body had come down emphatically upon 
him. Sir George was in a very bedraggled 
condition. 

* Oh, wow ! he lamented. 
cold and I'm horrid wet.” 

His clothea stuck clammily to him, and 
he vainly endeavoured to keep the drenched 
homespun from contact with his body. He 
hurried off to the house to change. The 
band of youngsters, finding that no one was 
seriously damaged, did not restrain their 
shouts of laughter. George and Nell were 
the leaders in the unfeeling cachinnation, 
and they hovered in the rear of Sir George, 
prodding hia wet trousers with sticks. and 
causing them to cling still more closely to 
his shivering figure. 

Hi, you young beggars, stop it!“ cried 
the persecuted man. Vera," he called to 
his wife, look at the way our family 
is treating me.” 

But from his wife he received not the 
comfort he had every right to expect. 

“ My dear,” she said, I perceive it is true 
what vou told me. You only have to sit 
still and the toboggan does the rest.“ 

Her husband cast on her one glance full 
of storied reproach, muttered somcthing 
about warming somebody or something in 
his breast, and then, to escape the un- 
welcome attentions of his family, took to his 
heels and did not pause in his flight until he 
had gained sanctuary in the house. 


and take Jim and Nell 


“I’m horrid 


Young George Sabreton was to leave home 
the following morning for а few days. His 
name was down for entrance into Melton, the 
famous old publie school where his father 
and grandfather had been educated before 
him. and his father had decided to allow him 
to try for one of the entrance scholarships 
which were about to be competed for. 
George had been educated at home by а 
first-rate tutor, à Cambridge graduate named 
Reeves, and had evinced such undoubted 
ability that his father had yielded to the wish 
expressed by Mr. Reeves to coach the boy 
for the scholarship examination. In any 
case, he was to go to Melton after Faster, 
and Jim Orford, whose forbears had always 
been Etonians or Harrovians, had prevailed 
upon his father to send him with his friend 
to Melton. Jim had no pretensions to 


scholarship form, and his ambition ran more 
in the line of cricket and football distinction 
than of learning. However, he was pos- 
sessed of ordinary ability and had plenty of 
sound common-sense, and he looked forward 
eagerly to his future life at Melton. Mr. 
Reeves was to accompany George to Melton 
for the examination, and-then he was to 
return to Sabreton Hall to continue pre- 
paring George's younger brother, Dick, for 
the same school. 

Jim Orford and several of George's other 
friends remained to dinner that evening. 
Jim Orford was the second son of the invalid 
Earl of Seatondale, whose estate marched 
with that of Sir George Sabreton. Jim had 
one brother, Viscount Rapperton, а young 
fellow of one or two and twenty. He was 
supposed to be cramming hard for the 
diplomatic service, but in reality he was 
wasting his time and his money and ruining 
his health in London in very questionable 
pursuits Between these two, several girls 
intervened, but they were not at all interested 
in their younger brother's affairs. Un- 
appreciated at home, Jim found solace in the 
company of George Sabreton and his sister 
Nell, the latter of whom considered that she 
had a real grievance in the fact that she had 
been born a girl and not a boy. 

The other guests included Harry Esmond, 
the son of the vicar of the parish, Arthur and 
Mary Payne, the twin children of the master 
of the hounds, and Dennis O'Brien, the only 
son of Sir George's very capable land agent. 

And a lively party they were in spite of the 
fact that this was the last evening that they 
would spend together. Harry Esmond had 
just passed into the Navy, and at the end of 
the week was to enter upon his new life, and. 
Dennis O'Brien was returning to the prepara- 
tory school where he had been educated for 
the past two years. 

The conversation naturally ran on exami- 
nations. Harry Esmond had much to tell 
of the viva voce questions which had been put 
to him at the Admiralty. 

It makes you in an awful funk," he 
asserted, ** when you first go into the room 
and see the examiners all sitting round а 
table. I had such a buzzing in the ears that 
I never heard the first question asked by an 
old chap in the centre, and I blurted out 
‘What 7° before I could stop myself. Then 
they fired off question after question. They 
asked me why this county was called Loam- 
shire—I should have bcen a fool if I hadn't. 
known that—and they asked me the 
difference between a pointer and a setter, 
and what time of the ycar are the plums ripe, 
and a lot more rotten easy things that 
anyone would know. One fellow who 
thought himself awfully funny finished up 
bv asking me why а donkey eats thistles. 
Of course I was up to that old wheeze, but 
they all seemed to think that they must 
laugh like fits when I answered. 

What did you answer?” 
juvenile Dick. 

They all laughed. 

“Don’t you know, Dick ?" said Harry 
Desmond. 

No,“ replied Dick.“ І don't know.” 

“ Well, Dick, you think it over to-night 
in bed," replied Harry, and perhaps the 
answer to the riddle will come to you.” 

"Oh, it’s a riddle, is it?” exclaimed 
Dick, and set to work to worry out the 
problem. 

“1 wonder," said George, “ how I shall 
get on in my exam. They say the scholar- 
ships are fearfully hard to get.“ 

“ Youll get one right enough," said Jim, 
who had unbounded belief in his friend's 
abilities. 

“Why does a donkey eat thistles?” 
ruminated Dick. 

That's right, Dick," cried George, you 


asked the 
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stick to it, and you'll find out why he does 
before long." . 


“ You'll get a scholarship,” repeated Jim. 


Don't you think he will, Mr. Reeves? 

I cannot say,“ replied the tutor, but I 
think he is up to scholarship form, and has a 

ood chance." 

** Of course he'll get one," repeated Jim 
with happy optimism. “* Why is it, I wonder, 
one fellow can go in for scholarships and get 
'em without any trouble, and another fellow 
can no more get 'em than fly ? Why can't 
1 go up and get one ? ” 

"I know," shricked Dick excitedly ; 
because he's an ass! 

Jim gazed at him indignantly. “ You 
cheeky young beggar!” he ejaculated. 

“ Гуе found out the riddle,” declared Dick 
triumphantly. 

“Oh, that’s it. is it?” said Jim. 1 
thought he wascalling me an ass. But, Dick, 
you young fraud, vou didu't find out the 
riddle alone. I heard Nell whispering to you.” 

“ Well, I found out some of it. Nell only 
helped me a little bit.“ 

“ What did she say ? ” persisted Jim. 

She asked me if I didn’t think a donkey 
15 an ass to eat thistles ; that was all.“ 

* Oh, that was all, was it?“ rejoined Jim. 
* Well, Dick. it was most remarkably clever 
of you to guess the rest, and I’m sure you 
will be taking scholarships also in your turn 
later on." | 

I shall look foolish if I come out at the 
tail end instead of the top," remarked George. 
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* Do the best you can, my boy," inter- 
posed Sir George, and don't worry your 
head about where you are likely to come out. 
I am only letting you go in for this examina- 
tion because I want you to find your level. 
I care very little whether you get a scholar- 
ship or not, and I do not care whether you 
get into the cricket and football teams later 
on, 80 long as I feel that vou have done your 
best in anything you take up. It is the 
effort that counts, not the attainment, 
although you youngsters probably do not 
think so. Some day, however, you'll know 
it, and perhaps you'll then remember that 
I told you so." 

Sir George was a man who was entitled to 
speak in this way. He had been successful 
in work and sport at Melton ; at Oxford he 
had taken & fine classical degree, and was 
now & Member of Parliament and an office 
holder in the Government. In the intervals 
of political work he had seen active service 
as a volunteer in the war, and had travelled 
extensively in the Colonies. At the age of 
forty-five he was a man with a big career 
still in front of him, and keenly he enjoyed 
his busy and useful life. His idea was that 
his eldest son should follow in his steps at 
Melton and at Oxford, and that then the 
boy should shape his life according to his 
tastes and desires. 

George, as heir to Sabreton Hall, had the 
prospect of a pleasant future before him, but 
his father had no intention of permitting 
him to be а drone in the hive. The boy 
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might choose what profession he pleased, but 
he would be expected to follow it up seriously, 
and to do good and serious work, as so many 
Sabretons had done before him. 

Late that night Sir George went to his 
son's room. He found the boy awake and 
restless and excited at the thought of the 
ordeal that he was about to go through. 
Sir George sat on the edge of the bed and 
talked of the days when he had been at 
Melton. He explained shortly and clearly 
what he expected of his son and the type of 
companion he hoped he would select. 

" You'll get into rows and troubles like 
other young cubs of your age,” said Sir 
George, and you must worry through 
them as best you сап. All I expect of you is 
that you will never come back here ashamed 
of yourself and unable to look your mother 
in the face." 

Sir George proceeded to explain the 
special temptations of school life. a thing 
that every parent should do before һе 
bundles the fledgling out of the nest, but it 
is а thing that many parents culpably fail 
to do. 

Having delivered his mind, Sir George 
stalked off to his room. Ніз son fell asleep 
forthwith, but he lay awake and pondered 
into the small hours of the night as to 
whether he had said the right thing at the 
right moment, and whether the boy had 
understood what he had said. Other 
sensible parents have done likewise. 

( То be continued.) 
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“NOBLESSE OBLIGE”: 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By F. H. BOLTON, 


Author of “A Deadly Anchorage,” “In the Heart of the Silent Sea,” ete. ete. 


1 feelings during the next dav 
or two were probably those of a cat 
walking over hot bricks, divided between 
wondering how long the present unpleasant- 
ness would last, and whether what was to 
come would be worse. He had not ventured 
near Biron again since the decided reverse 
he met with in that youth's study, and 
whenever he happened to catch his eye there 
was a look in it that betokened a knowledge 
of power which might easily be used to his 
disadvantage. Indeed, Biron probably felt 
like the spider into whose web the unwilling 
fly has entered ; if necessary he could wait 
u little before coming out to interview his 
visitor. 


This state of things could not, however, . 


be endured for long. Three days were as 
much as Liptrott felt he wanted, and then 
an idea struck him. 

“ Bother it," he thought, after all. he's 
in the swim, too. He daren' t split on me 
because he jolly well knows betting isn't 
allowed: and he jolly well knows, too, that 
if he turns nasty so can I." 

And when this thought came into his 
head he took heart of grace and again 
ventured into Biron’s study. 

Hello. Cockvwax ! ' said that young 
gentleman genally; thought you were 
dead.“ 

" Yes," answered Liptrott, ** I expect you 
did. You'd be likely to, secing me in class 
every day.” 

Biron smiled. sweetly. 
element now. 


He was in his 


CHAPTER XI.—IN SUSPENSE. 


“ Take a chair." he said, kicking the only 
available one towards his dear friend. and 
make yourself comfortable. Come to cash 
your cheque?“ 

“ No, І haven't," replied Liptrott sulkily, 
and disregarding the invitation to sit and be 
easy. ^" You know jolly well that kind of 
cheque is not worth much. You're playing 
a beastly low-down game, Biron.” 

Biron's eyebrows went up. 

“ You aren't, of course, 
casticallv. 

" I don't see what you're driving at," was 
the answer. What have 1 done for you to 
be nasty over ? ” 

`` Oh, innocence !— sweet innocence ! " said 
Biron, and looked gently at his visitor, who 
shuffled uneasily. His courage was oozing 
out at his toes, and he felt he would have te 
speak his mind soon if he would have any 
left to speak. 

Don't act the goat," he pleaded. * What 
have I done to make you carry on like this? 

Biron's manner changed. 

“Well, sit down!" he said sharply, 
“and don't stand shuffling there like a 
fellow that’s waiting to be whacked. Your 
turn hasn't come yet.” 

Thus cheered, Liptrott sat down, and his 
bosom friend enlightened him to his heart's 
full desire, and a tritle over. 

" Now, what is it makes me carry on like 
this ?" he said with a mocking smile. 
** Well, in the first place, who separated the 
love-birds ? " 

„What's that got to do with it? I had 


he said sar- 


a right to, hadn't I? We never agreed I 
was to coach one and let him take it all to 
the other, I'm sure.“ 


No, we never did, I admit. But that 
isn't quite the point. Let's ask another. 
Now, how were the love-birds made to 


separate ¥ " 

Liptrott stared. 

“Why, I told you!" he said. “Td 
found out the way to their nest and hidden 
a French exercise, done in Garnell's hand- 
writing, in one of their books, and then vou 
know how I sgt young Кох to start gas ing 
to Travers.“ 

Just so; all very neat and proper. And 
if vou'd been content with Garnell's writing 
only it mightn' t have mattered; but what 
about those corrections, eh? Bother your 
impudonce, Liptrott ! Who gave you leave 
to get imitating my fist, eh ? " 

Liptrott shifted uneasily. 

IJ never meant any harm," he stammered. 
“ I thought it would look more natural, and 
set the fat frizzling more in the fire. Besides 
—as a thought struck him—‘ how did you 
know? Did Garnell say anything?“ 

Not he! The little idiot threw the 
paper away. Only—as you could tind your 
way to the nest, 1 didn't see why J couldn't. 
So I did, just on spec.—and, behold, amongst 
the brambles P 

He opened his desk and produced the 
paper, all crumpled and torn, on which 
Liptrott had wasted so much mis pent 
talent, and which had worked so much evil 
in four boys' hearts. 
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“What d'you mean by it, eh?” he 
snapped again. Think I'm going to have 
you trying your amateur forgeries on my 
handwriting ? Just you let me see it again, 
and ГЇЇ pretty well twist your wretched 
wrist out of joint.“ 

Liptrott shivered : 
pleasant offer. 

" Besides," continued Biron, “it set me 
thinking, and I wondered whether there 
would be any further hanky-panky. Well, 
then I caught you opening a desk with wire, 
although it wasn't locked.” 

Liptrott's face went scarlet, then paled 
again. But a moment after something 
seemed to occur to him, and he tried to 
laugh the matter aside. 

" Of course ! he said. “I wondered 
what on earth vou meant. I forgot my 
desk wasn't locked. and I'd lost mv kev. 
But I'm bothered if I see where that’s hurt 
you." 

“ Quite so. It didn't. Not a little bit. 
In fact, it was only after voud fumbled 
about at the Head's desk, when the school 
was empty, а night or two later, that I 
began to get anxious for you.” 


it did not sound а 


qj 
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The shot went home. Some bovs would 
have tried further blustering, but Liptrott 
was of the collapsible type; and he did 
collapse. 

" Biron, old man, I was only looking— 
really, I was onlv seeing if it was possible to 
open locks with wire as easy as some people 
make out. Upon my honour——" 

" Your what?” asked Biron, as if the 
word was a new one. But never mind. 
Of course. it was only a lark. I can quite 
understand. But it seems such а jolly 
queer lark: not to speak of being more 
dangerous than most of your larks usually 
are. And when ] learn, on inquiry, that 
just after this lark vou have the good luck to 
pick out the piece set for the kids“ unseen,’ 
and coach vouny Travers in it—-why—eh ? ” 

He smiled again, but his friend was far 
from smiling. 

"Oh, but Biron, you aren't going to 
round, are vou * " 

About what? Your lark? 

* No—oh—you know ; of course it would 
look funny, although it was onlv luck, of 
course." 

* Of course," said Biron, quite as if he 

(To be continued.) 
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, 


didn't believe 1t. 


* Oh. thanks, Biron. 
were а gentleman.” 


“——so long as you behave yourself. 
Гуе got to have a fatherly eye on 
In fact, I shall be 
You dont 
fe'l you could help me, if I should want a 


See ? 
you. But the bets otf. 
short of cash this term myself. 


sov., do you ? " 


Liptrott wrigeled, but he said, without 


undue eagerness, that he would tr. 


There's only one thing. added Biron, as 
their interview drew to an uneasy close: 
"dts possible—-] only suggest it, mind— 
still, it ¢ possible that Travers won't quite 
keep up his wonderful standard of trans- 
lation. and it may lead to Old Waxy (the 
` sniffing 
And Travers 
is the sort of kid to blurt out the facts. 


* 


respected master of thc Third) 
about and making inquiries. 


However, perhaps it'll be all right.” 

Ves. perhaps: 
il! suited Liptrott. 
were getting hotter. 


ed? 


THE CRUISE OF THE MANZ ANITA.“ 


HAVE never yct sailed upon a ship where 
revolvers were habitually carried with- 
out there being some trouble for some one 
before the voyage was finished. Like many 
other things, a pistol is all right in its right 
place, and wh2n you need a pistol you gener- 
aly need it badly, but & revolver in the 
pocket of а hasty man, such asI knew 
Mr. Prendergast to be, is the most dangerous 
thing that can well be imagined. 

І began to see endless complications. 
With one Chinaman dead and the other 
vowing vengeance and only kept from actual 
violence by continual threats, with the sick 
man dying in the cabin, the remainder of the 
cruise was likely to be an eventful one with 
a more or less tragic finish. 

But surprises were to crowd that day in 
a manner unusual even for the Manzanita. 
Before I had decided what I should do, 
&nd while I was still picturing Mr. Prender- 
gast with & smoking pistol in his hand, 
covering а cowering Chinamen, while the 
other, probably Quon Main, I thought, lay 
dead upon the floor, one side of the cabin 
skylight was thrust back with a clatter, and 
Quon Main’s head and shoulders appeared 
with the suddenness of a jack-in-the-box. 
His yellow face was as calm and expression- 
less as ever, and while I vaguely wondered 
if he was standing upon the cabin table, I 
was conscious that he was coolly levelling 
his revolver at me with a deadly accuracy 
of aim, Then I realised that what I had 
imagined was by no means the facts of the 
саз? 

* What have you done with Mr. Prender- 
gast ?” I yelled 

Back, Harlands! Back!” said the 
Chinaman, as cool as an iceberg, and there 
was somcthing remarkably compelling in his 
pistol. 1 have shot him," said he, as I 
will shoot you, if you don't do as I say. 
Back to the wheel Harlands! I never 
miss ! 

Raging though I was, I saw no sense in 
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V.—COMPLICATIONS. 


practically committing suicide, for to get at 
him I would have had to jump out of the 
cockpit and reach across а good seven foot 
of the cabin roof, giving him ample time to 
shoot me through and through. So І backed 
rcluctantly to the wheel. 

* You will do just as I tell vou," continued 
Quon Main, іп a smooth even voice. You 
will take your orders from me, so steer back 
to the island—see * "' 

No argument was possible ; if I had had 
anything to throw at him I would have 
thrown it and chanced the bullet ; but the 
Manzanita’s trim decks offered nothing to 
my hand, so I did as I was bid, reluctantly 
and full of vengeance. 

I brought the yawl round, and for some 
time we remained thus—Quon Main en- 
trenched in the cabin, with only his head 
and shoulders out of the skylight, pistol in 
hand, I at the wheel, while the dainty little 
yacht curtseyed over the sea, dipping and 
rising, all a-glitter in the early morning sun. 
I began to wonder why I was allowed to live, 
considering that I held such overwhelming 
evidence against them, and was at the same 
time so completely at their mercy. 

Then, witha shock of exultation, I under- 
stood—neither of the two Chinamen could 
handle the yacht! They, it would seem, 
were in as great a fix as 1 was, for with no 
one to sail the Jfanzanita they might reach 
the island that was now only a few miles 
off, but not the mainland, that lay а good 
hundred miles away to eastward. And, 
even had they been able to do so, it would be 
difficult to explain away the fact that they 
would be in sole possession of the yacht. 
So I decided that at the lowest estimate 
some hours of life were still before me, and in 
those hours, unarmed though I was, I would 
avenge the murder of Mr. Prendergast. 

By this time the trade wind had assumed 
its full daylight force, and was roaring 
strongly from the west. Before long the 
island was close aboard, and Quon Main, 


who had never moved from the skylight, 
said something in guttural Chinese to his 
companion below. Up till then, as no sign 
had come from the other Celestial, I had half 
hoped that he had fallen in the scrimmage, 
leaving me only Quon Main to deal with. 
But now he appeared and stood in the com- 
panion-way, revolver in hand, to mount 
guard over me, while Quon Main descended 
into the cabin, and in a moment more joined 
his companion in the cockpit. Both men 
seemed totally unmoved by the tragic eventa 
of the morning, and presented the same 
expressionless Oriental countenances, with. 
out а trace of excitement or perturbation. 

They talked together in animated tones 
while Quon Main examined the island 
through a pair of Mr. Prendergast's bin- 
oculars, We were now coasting along the 
southern extremity of the island towards 
the cove, ће yawl heeling well over to port, 
the boom far out with as much sail as it 
was safe to carry. Suddenly Quon Main 
turned to me. 

Don't play any tricks, now!" said he, 
sharply. ‘ None of your nonsense, If you 
pile us up on any of those rocks, we may 
perhaps get drowned, but you will most 
certainly get shot ! ” 

I looked at him a moment and my rage 
must have shown itself in my face, for both 
men edged а little farther from me. 

Well, how am I to see where we are 
going to, from down here, you thief ! " 

Be a little more civil or I may shoot you 
before I need to," replied the Chinaman in a 
calm voice. 

Then get on deck,” said I, and tell me 
when we first open out the cove.”’ 

Without & word he turned and, Stepping 
on to the seat that ran round the cockpit, 
mounted to the deck, turning and cover:ng 
me with his revolver while his companion 
followed. Then, while they both stood to 
windward raised high above me by the heel 
of the yacht, Quon Main turned away, his 


“ Anyhow, now you see 
why it's impossible to cash the cheque. 
Well look here, Lippy, my son, Jm not 

going to blow ч 

I always knew you 


but it was ап idea that 
Decidedly the bricks 
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pigtail streaming out in the breeze, his 
companion by his side, with his сус on me, 
pistol in hand but not raised, I saw my 
chance. 

With & jerk I sent the wheel spinning 
hard-over and the good little Manzanita 
came about in mid-career. The sudden 
change of the angle in the deck threw both 
Chinamen off their balance, but not before 
a bullet zipped viciously through my cap, 
and went with a dull phutt into the boom 
that came crashing over, and, with all the 
force of three hundred square fect. of canvas 
full of wind, flicked the two Chinamen 
spinning into the sca! Next moment the 
yawl ran into the shelter of the island and 
lost all way. 

Quon Main came to the surface first and 
turned his head, spluttering, towards me. 
Even then his face had little or no expres- 
sion, and for an infinitesimal part of a 
minute we gazed at each other in the eyes. 
Then he turned shorewards as his companion 
rose beside him, апа а moment later they 
were both struggling for their lives in a 
raging surf. 

One moment they would be hidden from 
me by the crest of а great foaming roller, 
the next they would be shot flying up the 


beach, spinning madly round, only to be 
dragged back by the under-tow, clawing at 
the beach, to be buried in a mass of dazzling 
white foam as another great comber came 
crashing to the beach. Three times over 
were they shot up and dragged back. while 
I watched spellbound in a sort of trance. 
Then one half-drowned rag of humanity 
caught and was twisted round a rock in 
the sand, and the other, with the despairing 
strength of & dying man, clutched at his 
companion as he went sliding back into 
deep water, and for а moment they were 
left high and dry. In that moment they 
somehow saved themselves, scrambling and 
clawing and gaining the dry sand not a 
moment too soon. 

I did not dare to leave the wheel and 
search for Mr. Prendergast and the sick 
man from the Heltopolis, for the rocks 
hemmed in the yawl on all sides, and the 
intermittent slants of wind that came from 
all directions made the next half-hour the 
most dangerous the Manzanita had ever 
been through. I kept a wary eye upon 
Quon Main, and saw him with commendable 
grit roll over, and pull his revolver from 
his hip-pocket. He opened fire upon me 


with an astonishing accuracy, and, consider- 
( To be concluded.) 
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ing that he must have been hurt, and had 
just battled for his life through the surf, I 
have never seen more wonderful shooting. 

There now followed a trying twenty 
minutes or half an hour, for I dared not 
leave the wheel. I expected every moment 
to feel and hear the yaw! crash down on to 
& rock, and did I raise an eye above the 
combing, & bullet whistled past my head. 
The Manzanita was well among the rocks, 
from and about which the water roared and 
spouted, streaming off and turning the sea 
into a mass of foam, The boom alternately 
swung from side to side, the canvas slatting 
and banging about in the contrary puffs of 
wind, while all about me clamoured the 
surf punctuated by the crack of Quon 
Main's revolver, and the ping of a bullet as it 
sang over my head, or the dull phutt as it 
struck wood. 

I counted six shots, and then stood up and 
saw the Chinaman busily reloading. But 
just then there came a favourable slant of 
wind, and the yawl lay over to it, and, 
missing by a bare six inches a jagged point 
of rock covered with glistening kelp, careered 
with a sickening crash on to a hidden rock. 
As she did so a bullet passed through my 
сар! 
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A STORY OF 


r р" up, Missa Tom ! Pull up! Don't 
you ride into dem scrub, or youll 
be dead for certain sure.“ 

'The voice of Emu Jim, the black tracker, 
who was riding about fifty yards behind him, 
came to Tom Carter's ears in a note of shrill 
warning. Wonderingly, Tom  reined his 
horse up. but he did not immediately turn 
to Emu Jim for an explanation. Instead, he 
sat in his saddle, watching the big old 
man" kangaroo which they had been 
chasing. 

That animal had got in among the thorn 
bushes at the edge of the scrub. but no 
sooner had he done so than he made a turn, 
and with a tremendous leap came clear 
away from the bushes again and into the 
open. 

Then the poor beast behaved in the most 
extraordinary fashion, springing in the air 
and jumping hither and thither about the 
plain: in an apparently aimless manner. 
Finally it dropped in a kind of fit, and in less 
than five minutes was lying dead. 

“ What I tell vou. Missa Tom ? ” ejaculated 
Emu Jim. “ Dem poison scrub kill old 
man’ kangaroo; can kill man too just as 
easy." 

Tom had heard an old stogk-rider once 
speak of some deadly poisonous thorn bushes 
which were to be found in parts of the dense 
scrub of the Never-never land of Western 
Queensland. He had supposed they were 
merely isolated bushes, to be met with at 
rare intervals. But here there seemed to 
be a veritable sea of them, that clothed the 
sides of a deep, wide gully, and extended also 
for a considerable distance over the plain. 
The colour of the leaves was a dull sage- 

reen. 

An unpleasant sort of place!“ remarked 
Tom Carter. What about the kangaroo, 
Jim? I suppose he is best left alone." 

* Him no good to eat now," replied the 
blackfellow. °° S'pose we come away from 
dis gully. Berry bad place." 

But Tom continued to stare into the 
deadly hollow, as though it held a sort of 
fascination for him. АП at once he uttered 
an exclamation of surprise. 

There is a piece of paper fluttering on 
that bush,” he said, pointing a little way to 
his right. “А bit strange to see paper 
around here, where there are no signs of a 
camp ever having been pitched. and there's 
not even so much as а shepherd's hut within 
twenty miles of the place. I'm going to 
have a look at it." 

As he slid from his saddle, Emu Jim 
cautioned him not to thrust his hand into 
the thorn bush. ** Dem thorns grow on de 
underneath side,“ he said. You not see 
um, but vou feel um too much quick." 

I'll be careful," replied Tom. 

He tried to hook the scrap of paper from 
the bush with the handle of his riding-whip, 
but he only succeeded in tearing it. A dirty 
piece of paper seemed to be a trivial object 
over which to take so much trouble, but he 
had noticed some writing on it, and his 
curiosity was aroused. He knelt on the 
ground, stretched out a hand, and caught the 
fluttering fragment between his finger and 
thumb. Аз he drew back his hand he felt 
a sharp prick against the edge of the palm. 

He had received the slightest possible 
scratch from опе of the thorns, careful though 
he had been, but the tiny wound caused him 
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AN ADVENTURE IN THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 


By ALEC. G. PEARSON. 


CHAPTER I.—THE SCRAP OF PAPER. 


an amount of pain that was out of all pro- 
portion to its size. He sucked it hard; and 
Emu Jim, noticing the action, jumped from 
his horse and was at Tom’s side in a trice. 

“You bin gone and done him now ! " he 
exclaimed. “ Let me look, Missa Tom. 
You feel too much pain, eh?“ 

It shoots right up to my elbow,” said 
Tom. °“ Yet the scratch isn't big enough to 
have made a baby cry." 

The black tracker gave one glance at it. 
and then, snatehing Tom's handkerchief 
from his pocket, bound it so tightly round 
his wrist as to stop the circulation of the 
blood. 

" Now you hold your hand steady,“ con- 
tinued Emu Jim, 'cause I got to use um 
knife." 

Already the flesh around the wound was 
turning colour, and Tom was beginning to 
feel a bit scared. Involuntarilv his glance 
rested on the dead body of the °“ old шап” 
kangaroo. ‘There was an example of the 
frghtful rapidity with which the poison 
worked. 

Are you going to cut the flesh away, 
Jim У " he asked. 

“ Jus’ make um gash, 

His knife was sharp. He looked to sce 
that the point was clean. Then he made а 
double cut in the form of a cross, over the 
scratch caused by the thorn, and the first 
few drops of blood that oozed from it were 
thick and almost black. After a bit, how- 
ever, it flowed freely, and was of a natural 
colour. Emu Jim gave a grunt expressive 
of satisfaction. 

All safe now. Missa Tom." he said. 
Him touch and go. though. What fo’ you 
run dat risk jus' to catch hold of a piece of 
paper? 

During these last few anxious minutes 
Tom had almost forgotten the scrap of paper, 
which he had dropped. И was on the ground 
at his feet. He now picked it up and read 
what was written on it. The words were 
sufficiently startling. 
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was the reply. 


I have written this message," they ran, 
in the forlorn hope that the paper will fall 
into the hauds of & white man, who will 
either try and help me himself, or send this 
communication to the police at Baralonga. 
It may be too late, in any сазе. lam in the 
power of the three men who robbed the bank 
at Baralonga. ‘They carried me off while I 
was unconscious. I don't know what they 
mean to do with me, but they fear to let me 
go because I know who they are. We have 
come to the edge of this queer-looking scrub, 
and they are riding in single file down into 
the gully. JAMES HENDERSON.” 


* Phew-w !? 

Tom Carter whistled with astonishment 
as he read through this missive, which had 
been scrawled hurriedly with lead-pencil. 
He had heard of the bank robbery at Bara- 
longa, & small bush township which would 
not have boasted of a bank had it not been 
near a gold-mining district. Henderson had 
been left in temporary charge of the bank 
for a week, and it was during this time that 
а raid had been made on the premises, and 
a considerable quantity of gold, in dust and 
nuggets, carried off. Henderson had dis- 
appeared with the gold. and a number of 
persons had no hesitation in asserting that 
he had been in league with the thieves. 


Matters did certainly look verv black 
against him, but there. were а few persons 
who would not believe that he had been 
guilty of any such complicity. Among the 
latter was Tom Carter. Не had often been 
in Baralonga, as it was the nearest township 
to his father's “ selection." and he had made 
the acquaintance of Jimmie Henderson. The 
young bank official was two-and-twenty. and 
Tom was eighteen, so they were near enough 
of an age to chum up and get along well 
together. 

“ This beats everything ! exclaimed Tom, 
after he had read the written message out to 
Emu Jim. " How jolly lucky 1 found this 
scrap of paper! It clears up the mystery 
of Henderson's disappearance, and we may 
be fortunate enough, Jim, to rescue him and 
recover the stolen gold. But there is one 
statement he has made that seems to me 
quite wrong. At least, I hope it is.” 

“Which um, Missa Tom ?” asked his 
companion. 

" Why, that the robbers—and himself too, 
I suppose, as he was their prisoncr—were 
riding down into this gully," answered Tom. 
“It is full of those poison thorn bushes ; 
we can see that, and you have said that it is 
sure death to enter the place. In fact, I 
have had sufficient proof that it is. 1f those 
bush robbers didnt know the danger 
that ——" 

* How long since dat bank bin robbed ? " 
interrupted Emu Jim. 

Three days." 

It take one day good. p'r'aps more, to 
git from Baralonga here," said Emu Jim. 
" Dat make two day ago, say, they reach 
dis scrub. Dere tracks ll be quite plain. 
5 pose'n we look for um." 

“Well do that," replied Tom. This 
paper must have blown along a bit, but I 
don't know how the wind has been. Which 
direction shall we go first ? " 

The blackfellow pointed to an outcrop of 
rock about half à mile away from where they 
were standing. Dere, he said. 

Tom climbed back into his saddle, and 
they rode along the edge of the scrub until 
they were within а hundred yards of the 
rocks. Then Emu Jim reined up and pointed 
to the ground. 

Dem tracks," he ejaculated. 

They were hardly visible to Tom’s eyes, 
although he was pretty well used to bush 
work; but to Emu Jim they were as plain 
as print. Four horses had been ridden along 
there less than forty-cight hours ago. At 
his suggestion they dismounted to follow 
the trail. It led straight to the near end of 
the mass of rock, where they struck a narrow 
but well-defined path. 

They followed it, still leading their horses. 
It wound round the base of the rocks, with 
the poison scrub growing so close up on the 
other side that they had to proceed with the 
utmost caution. 

Tom was now leading. Suddenly, as he 
rounded a sharp angle of the rock, he 
stepped almost into the mouth of a fair-sized 
cavern. Here the path abruptly ended. 
Making room for the blackfellow, the pair 
of them made as good an examination of the 
interior of the cave as was possible from their 
x»ition. It appeared to be used as a stable. 

here were four horses picketed inside, but 
there was no one in charge of them. Тош 
recognized’ a small chestnut mare as one 
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that he had twice or thrice seen Henderson 
riding. 

But where are the men?“ he muttered. 

" We leab our horses here," whispered 
Emu Jim, and make a look." 

The result of“ making a look," as the 
blackfellow had expressed it, was that, at 
the upper end of the cavern, they discovered 
a natural tunnel, which descended at a fairly 
sharp incline, though where it led to they 
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HE Atlantic Ocean in the neighbourhood 
of the Bay of Biscay belied its reputa- 
tion for storm and mountainous waves as 
the good ship Omrah, homeward bound from 
Australia, rounded Cape St. Vincent, making 
good headway over the gentle swell. 

The passengers, looking forward eagerly 
to their first sight of the dear homeland, 
were leisurely enjoying their breakfast. 
A few earlier risers were already on deck, 
basking in the sunshine and watching 
hundreds of seagulls as they circled round 
the ship or bobbed about on the surface of 
the waves. The ship was close to the main- 
land, and several vessels could be clearly 
seen, so that there was no lack of interest in 
the outlook on that lovely morning. 

One of the passengers was specially 
attracted by what he thought to be a curious 
kind of bird, settled on the water some dis- 
tance off, and, in order to see it more clearly, 
borrowed his neighbour's field-glasses. What 
was her astonishment to hear him exclaim, 
“Itsa man on a raft!” and to see him run 
full speed along the deck. 

Strangely enough, he had gone but a few 
vards, when he ran into the fourth officer, 
on his way to the bridge to take his watch. 
With one glance through the glasses to verify 
the news, he flew off to his post. 

In a trice the ship's bell clanged out the 
signal, Man overboard," and the whole 
ship's company was in commotion. 

he captain, who was still in the saloon 
at breakfast, jumped up as if he had been 
shot, and made for the bridge. The engines 
were stopped, and the ship circled round the 
object of interest. 

Two of the ship's boats, one on the star- 
board and one on the port side, were manned 
in а few seconds by seamen and officers who 
happened to be nearest, and lowered half- 
way down the ship's side ready for the 
moment when she should be going slowly 
enough to make launching possible. As the 
ship was going “full speed" ahead when 
the alarm was given, it seemed an eternity 
before the port boat was in the water, and 
the officer in command, stripped of coat 
and boots, and standing with rudder ropes 
in hand, urged the crew to put their best 
strength into reaching the shipwrecked 
mariner. 

Meanwhile, the passengers watched breath- 
lessly as the ship circled round and, in doing 
so, passed within thirty or forty yards of the 
man, whom they could now see clearly to 
be sitting, hatless and clad in blue jersey 
and trousers, astride of a plank. 

The curious thing was that he showed 
no sign of excitement—in fact, seemed quite 
unconcerned at the approach of ship or boat. 

After a long, long pull and a strong, 
strong pull," the boat reached the raft and 
slackened its pace; then the reason for 


had not the remotest idea. It was about 
four feet in height, and rather less than that 
in width; so if the bush robbers used it, the 
reason that the horses were left in the upper 
cavern was perfectly clear. 

Emu Jim drew back from the tunnel. He 
was troubled with the superstitious fears 
that are common to his race, the majority of 
Australian natives being firm believers in 
evil spirits and witchcraft. 
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ADRIFT ON A RAFT. 


By ROSALIE SHEPHEARD. 


the lack of excitement was explained. It 
was clear enough to the boat's crew that the 
poor man, glaring at them with frenzied 
eyes, had completely gone out of his mind 
from the effects of exposure and horror. 

He mistook the officer, who stretched over 
to rescue him, for an enemy trying to push 
him from his slender plank of safety. With 
this idea in his mind, the poor fellow seized 
the proffered hand and did his best to pull 
the officer into the water and drown him ; 
in this attempt he would probably have 
succeeded, had not one of the crew caught 
hold of the unprepared rescuer from behind. 

A second attempt was then made to 
approach the raft, and this time the sodden 
man was laid hold of by several of the crew 
and dragged into the boat, in the bottom of 
which he sank helpless and exhausted. 

The raít, which had played such an 
important part in the rescue of a life, was 
taken in tow, and the boat made all speed 
to regain the ship, and was hauled up on 
deck again amidst ringing cheers from all 
the ship's company. The next instant the 
Omrah was on her way again. 

The ship's doctor was waiting to take the 
exhausted man in hand, and found him very 
near his last gasp, unconscious, and with legs 
paralysed. 

However, with the help of warmth, food, 
care, and after a long sleep, he awoke to 
realise he was rescued and amongst friends. 
The difficulty now was to communicate with 
him, as he could only talk a foreign tongue. 
At last they discovered he was Portuguese, 
and were fortunate enough in finding a lady 
amongst the passengers who could speak 
that language. 

Through her, he told the 
following story, which the 
captain, who at first had heen 
inclined to put him down as 
a deserter, afterwards believed 
to be true. 

He had shipped with four 
others (the names of whom he 
gave) on board a Portuguese 
fishing-boat the previous Fri- 
day. On Saturday they met 
foul weather, and were finally 
wrecked that night. He and 
two others scrambled on to 
the planks which were used 
for loading the boat ; but very 
soon these latter were washed 
off, leaving him in sole posses- 
sion, tossing on the high seas. 

As it was Tuesday morning 
when he was picked up, and 
he had had no food or water— 
except what he had sucked 
from his clothes—all these 
days, his exhausted condition 
was not strange. 
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“I no like dat hole, Missa Tom," he 
whispered. ‘* Where um go to ? ” 

“ I am going to find out," replied Tom. 
Are you coming with те?” 

Dat hole—I no like um," repeated Emu 
Jim. 

All right; you can remain behind and 
look after the horses," said Tom. “I will 
go on alone." 

(To be concluded.) 
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However, it's an ill wind that blows no 
one any good," and, having finally come 
amongst friends, this boy—for he was only 
eighteen—had the best time he had ever 
had, or was likely to have, in his life. 

Provided with a new suit of clothes, good 
food, апа a deck chair, he was put to bask 
in the sunshine, the centre of attraction, and 
hero of the ship. 

Under these favourable conditions he 
rapidly regained the use of his limbs and his 
strength. А collection was made amongst 
the passengers, and he was richer by several 
pounds than he had ever been. On reaching 
England, he was handed over to the authori- 
ties, and shipped back to his own country. 

The passengers, to whom the rescue had 
seemed to take so long, were amazed to 
hear that only thirteen minutes had elapsed 
between the time the first signa! of alarm was 
given to the time the ship was once more on 
her way—a splendid sample of smartness 
and management on the part of officers and 
crew. How they each hoped to be spared 
the awful experience of this unfortunate 
seaman, who, although afloat within sight of 
land, in the track of ships constantly pass- 
ing, outward and homeward bound, and 
several of which had passed within hailing 
distance of him, was yet overlooked by all 
on the lookout,” and rescued only through 
the chance curiosity of a passenger ! 

Within an hour or so of the rescue the 
wind sprang up and the sea became rough, 
and the lad in his exhausted state would 
inevitably have been washed from his raft 
and numbered amongst the many missing 
at sea. 
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SURPRISING BILLIE CODD. 


Г was the first evening of the Easter term. 

and I was taking a rest in the masters’ 
common-room. A much-needed rest, by 
the way, for the Head happened to be down 
with à sudden and, to the school (boys and 
men alike), rather amusing attack of 
measles. Such a thing to come to a niiddle- 
aged gentleman in such a position at such 
a time! The result whereof was that about 
treble my share of work had befallen me, 
which left me fairly weary at eight o'clock. 
With legs stretched out to à bonny fire, I 
had lit my pipe and briefly forgotten that 
mv world until April was to consist mainly 
of a crowd of tolerably tiresome as well as, 
upon the whole, very decent young men in 
the making. 

A knock at the door roused me to utter a 
sufticiently grumpy * Come in! " and Billie 
Codd's round red face appeared. 

Ah! Codd," said I, “ you rascal !”’ 

A queer fish of a boy, this Billie Codd, in 
my opinion, up to the present. It wasn’t 
my opinion alone. The Head, in discussing 
him after certain collegiate rows in which 
his mind showed rather than his body, 
reckoned him up as a dangerous " rotter.”’ 
He didn't use the word °" rotter,” but that 
was the sense of it. The one occasion when 
downright evidence of his misconduct came 
to the front seemed likely to be his last 
trouble at Connington: we are Connington 
College, if you please. The young miscreant 
cheeked the Head atrociously. He didn't 
care а pin, he said, what was done to him ; 
shrugged his shoulders like а young buccancer 
when it was suggested that he ought to be 
expelled, and that immediately. However, 
he was spared, for domestic reasons better 
known to the Head than to me. All I knew 
was that he was an orphan with an anxious 
mother. But there are lots of orphans with 
anxious mothers in the world, and to me it 
didn't seem to entitle him to any particular 
measure of indulgence. 

There was this about him, though: he 
had brilliant talents when he chose to 
exercise them. Doubtless the Head took 
that into consideration. Connington wants 
to make a flutter at the universities, like 
other schools, and Billie Codd seemed to 
have in him the making of a first-rater in 
due time. 


Well now, at last roll-call, an hour ago, 
among the absentees was this same Billie 
Codd, and on deductive evidence I put a 
thick black cross against his name. 

Anyone know anything about Codd + 
I asked the school in assembly. 

Wilson, &nother boy with a decidedly 
useful brain, replied rather tardily that Ae 
knew something. It proved to bea very con- 
siderable and significant something: which 
had to be ccaxed out of him in & private 
interview. 

The two boys had travelled from the 
north together. but separated in London. 
Codd hadn't told Wilson anything definite 
about his intentions in town; only this— 
that he might or might not turn up at the 
school that day : he proposed to please him- 
self, and stand the racket, if the pursuit of 
his own pleasure resulted in à row. 

I commented to Wilson on the strange- 
ness and impudence of such & proceeding ; 
and Wilson said. Yes, sir," with a lowering 
expression that seemed to imply regret. 
first about being thus put through the niill 
of interrogation, and secondly at the nuisance 
of being mixed up thus with Codd in a mis- 
demeanour. 
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By CHARLES EDWARDES. 


It was a coincidence, and for this reason. 
The Christmas term had ended with а 
struggle between the six leading brains of 
the Connington Fifth Form for the Basbury 
Scholarship, worth one hundred pounds a 
year for two years, a bequest contined to 
Fifth Form boys. The announcement of the 
result, a tie between Wilson and Codd, had 
been sent to the two lucky boys a few days 
before the new term began, and it was 
distinctly remarkable that they were at the 
time under the same roof. Wilson was stay- 
ing with Codd's mother in Ross-shire. "This 
came out in my brief questioning of Wilson 
about Codd. It happened to be the last 
week of the holidays; hence their journey 
south together. 

Codd's audacity in that programme of his 
about coming on to the school at his leisure 
was sublime in the circumstances; seeing 
that it was & condition of the allotment 
of the scholarship hundred a year that the 
Head approved also of the general school 
and other conduct of the winner. It seemed 
as if Billie Codd didn't care а fig about this 
necessary certificate confirming him in his 
half-share of the scholarship spoils. Апа 
yet I understood from the Head that Codd's 
mother was not well provided with this 
world's goods, and that the Basbury success 
might, quite probably, be the making—tho 
turning-point—of the boy's own career at 
Connington and afterwards. 


But to return to Billie Codd himself, 
standing a trifle diffidently in the door space. 

* Well, sir." he said. with great composure 
and half a smile, " I expect I am a bit of a 
rascal." 

I looked hard at hiin. 

* Come in and shut the door, and tell me 
what you mean," I said. 

He shut the door and advanced to the fire. 
It was a goodly fire, for the weather was cold, 
and, with one hand on the mantelpiece, he 
held his left boot to the flames. It was as 
picturesque a piece of what, I believe, is 
nowadays termed ''swank as I ever saw 
in а boy. Indeed, it fascinated me so that 
at first I merely stared at him; and then I 
found myself smiling. Не had an agreeable 
profile. thus exposed : the mouth unusually 
firm for a middle-teen boy, the chin of the 
Lord Charles Beresford, or thorough John 
Bull. kind. But it was his concentrated 
pensiveness that most held me when I 
realised that I was smiling at him and just 
letting him stand like that gazing into the fire. 

" What's the matter, Codd *" I asked. 
" What have you been up to in town? 
Some sin, no doubt." 

“JI don't think it's that, sir," he replied 
slowly, still absorbed in the fire. Anyway, 
if it is, it's got to be one. I—I'd have thought 
a long time before I'd have done it, if my 
mother hadn't got engaged to Mr. Graeme, 
of Shieldaig. last weck. Wilson was staying 
with us, sir—Fifth-Form Wilson. And. I 
say "—he briskened and honoured me with 
his complete notice, and two flashing eyes—- 
isn't it a joke that we should have tied for 
the Basbury, sir—him and me ? ” 

I ought to have shuddered at that him 
and me" on a scholarship-boy's tongue ; 
but for some mysterious reason I didn't. 

A joke, Codd ? " I said. Won't you 
sit down? 

* Oh, no, sir, I mustn't," he exclaimed, 
with a glance at the clock. Гуе to be off 
back by the nine-fifteen. I said I'd be 
aboard before midnight. We sail with the 
flood tide.“ 


That made me sit up. Billie Codd's face 
had taken on a sly grin all at once. He was 
much more like the Codd of sundry troublous 
occasions; the Codd under an inquisition, 
which he felt pretty suro of being able to 
baffle. 

“ Yos, sir, it's a fact," he said. That's 
what I did when I left Wilson at Euston.” 

What on earth do you mean?” I 
demanded. ‘‘ Who is sailing with the flood 
tide, and from where?“ 

"I am, sir. From the London Docks. 
Steamship Cracker, two thousand tons; 
Captain Jobson. I've signed on as assistant 
steward. It's a cargo boat—some call em 
tramps. I don’t care what it is, though. 
Will you please tell the Head about it when 
he’s better? Fancy him having the measles ! 
I thought only kids" 

I pointed to & chair. 

* Sit down, Codd," I said. 
be bereft of your senses." 

“No, I'm not," he retorted. “ And I 
can't sit either, Mr. Gorling—thank you all 
the same. It’s because of what Wilson did 
on Craig More last Tuesday. А terrible old 
brute of a thing, Craig More, sir. It isn't a 
lot to look at, except on the north side; but 
it's a scorcher there, and I——" Не seemed 
to go suddenly pale, and clutched the mantel- 
edge with both hands. "I wouldn't have 
cared at one time if Wilson had been 
smashed to atoms. I hoped he would. No, 
J didn't only hope. I meant him to, sir. 
That's the frightful truth, Mr. Gorling. 
I don't mind confessing it to vou, Бесацхе— 
you know, sir, fellows have likings they can't 
account for—haven't they ) — even among 
the masters.” 

This came out in gusts. The I meant 
him to" was flung at my head as if in 
detiance. He ended rather dolefully, re- 
engrossed in the fire. 

It was no time to chuckle about the mixed 
bit of a personal compliment in the tail of 
his speech. The gist of the speech itself 
was too astonishing for that. | 

“Has he told you anything. sir?” he 
shot forth, before I could press for more 
information. 

“Who ? ” I asked. 

Wilson. sir.” 

* No," I replied. 

" He wouldn't, I expected," Billie Codd 
murmured. * Some fellows aren't easy to 
understand. Га have betted he wouldn't, 
after he did what he did : but before then I 
wouldn't have given that for him!" He 
waved two fingers airily. He couldn't 
make out why I wanted him up at our place, 
he said. Thinks a lot of me, sir; but it 
beat me at the time, my doing it—writing 
to ask him over, I mean. He wrote to say 
he was in Inverness, about two hours from 
our place, and to ask if I'd heard anything 
about the Basbury results: and I could sce 
it was а sort of beg for an invitation. Но 
said Inverness wasn't much of a place, and 
he wished he was in the country like me. 
I wrote back and said. Come if you like. 
if your folks will pay your train, and he 
started at once. Seemed as if it had to be, 
you know, sir. My mother fixing it up to 
marry Mr. Graeme came as a finisher, after 
what Wilson said about his father. He'd 
come a regular mucker in business, Wilson 
says, and one of his aunts is paying on for 
him here." 

It must have been my own fatigue of the 
day that kept me patient under this discon- 
nected айа, considering the time, quite im- 
proper yarn of Billie Codd's. Unconsciously, 
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I suppose, I shirked the effort of stopping 
him and bidding him report himself to the 
matron of his house, join the rest of the 
school, get his supper, and go to bed as 
the Connington routine required. 

I just listened to him as if he were some 
one on a platform who had to be listened to. 

This last reference to Wilson, however, 
pulled me up. 

Touch the bell for me, Codd,” I said. 

He moved to obey, and then paused. 

“What for, sir?” he wished to know, 
with a sudden look of suspicion. Not fear, but 
as if he had a lurking doubt under his reddish 
hair, which, upon the whole. amused him. 

It made me break into a laugh. 

“Well, I'll tell you, Codd, my boy,” I 
replied. “I want to share your romantic 

communication with Mr. Waring. If he 
thinks you as mad as I do, we'll have to put 
you into a strait waistcoat.” 

* Oh, I sha'n't do it, then, Mr. Gorling," 
said he, facing me squarely. '' I’m perfectly 
serious about it all.“ 

Are you indeed?“ 

“Yes, sir. My box is on the Cracker. 
Im signed up. I've written about it to my 
mother, and she'll be all right, I know. 
I wouldn't have come on here, of course, 
unless I were jolly certain of getting back 
in time. Why, Mr. Gorling, the Head 
himself couldn't keep me from doing it 
after I've gone as far as this." 

Here was another delicious little cut at 
my own sense of self-importance. He con- 
sulted his watch the next moment, and 
compared it with the clock in the room. 
His manner, appearance, апа confident 
address suggested that he had grown at 
lcast four or five years older since the wind-up 
of the Christmas term. I began to under- 
stand that I had to deal with a determined 
young man instead of a Billie Codd Fifth- 
Former. 

" Not much!" he added, with a fine 
toss of the head. And I guess I'll be 
going now, Mr. Gorling." 

I stood up and put my hand on his 
shoulder. 

** Codd,” I said, proposing to humour him 
until Causton joined me—Causton is the 
mathematical master, and was due in the 
common-room about half-past eight 
“what was that about a crag? You and 
Wilson, I think. Some murderous impulse, 
I believe you mentioned." 

* Yes, sir," he whispered, “ that's so.” 

* Tell me about it in few words," I urged. 

He fidgeted under my grip, and then 
frowned at the fire. and, thus frowning, told 
the story which expiained everything so far 
as Wilson was concerned. 

* It was the morning i vot the letter about 
our dividing the Basbury, sir. I—he hadn't 
heard, because he was away from home, and 
I was mad to think of having to go halves 
with him. I never really liked him. you 
know, and it riled me awfully that I had 
asked him over. And then came the news, 
and I kept it to myself. We went out for a 
walk in the afternoon, and he asked me what 
was up: but I didn't tell him. I said it 
wasn't anything. It was a ripping day for 
January. And we got down to thc loch— 
there's a lake a mile from our place, with 
з{сер mountains on both sides. Craig More 
is one of them. and the worst. It's nearly 
straight for hundreds of feet into the water, 
though the gillies and fellows do get up it 
sometimes on that side for a lark. "There 
are ravens’ nests they go after.“ 

" Yes, ravens’ neste,” I prompted, after 
some momenta of silence. 

“ТІ told Wilson there were nests and that 
—why shouldn't we have а scramble ? 
I wasn't right down bad about it then. but 
when he said. * Let's have a try, if you think 

we can, I began to wish something might 


happen to him. I knew I was a lot better 
than he was at climbing, and I started up 
and didn't care what happened to him under- 
neath. It’s not so very difficult at first—a 
rough gully, you know—but after that you 
have to use your hands all the time. It’s 
quartz with moss on it—squashy moss that 
hasn't got any hold on the rocks; slips away 
with you, if you don't mind. And I—I didn't 
give Wilson any warning." 

He paused again, and threw me a furtive 
beetle-browed look—more boy's than man's. 

" Yes, Codd—go on," I said; апа he 
continued rapidly : ' 

“JI got about two hundred feet up—a 
thing I'd never done before, and I was so 
dead-set on murdering Wilson and getting 
all that beastly Basbury money that I didn't 
look back once after the gully. I didn't 
know where he was. I hadn't heard him 
speak a word for minutes. I began to per- 
spire frightfully, thinking that perhaps he'd 
tumbled into the bottom already. Аз sure 
as I'm standing here, I hoped he had. And 
I was as glad about it as if it was something 
to be proud of; and all I knew for certain 
was that I meant to get to the very top by 
myself, and only then pretend to be surprised 
about him. But all at once, sir, I—slipped. 
It was in an awful place, whereI was trying 
to pull myself on to an overhanging bit. 
А great grab of moss came off in my fingers, 
my feet lost their hold, and I felt myself 
going. I yelled out, and then down I began 
to go. catching at anything. 

"I didn't tumble backwards, or else 
there'd have been no chance for me. There 
wouldn't have been one in ten as it was, but 
for Wilson. I heard him call, Steady, old 
man! Put the break on!’ just as ordinary 
as if we were in the playing-field here; and 
the next thing I knew was that he had me 
bv my coat-collar with one hand. I'd 
slithered past him only just in his reach, and 
he'd bagged me. Lucky for both of us, he 
had a splendid grip on the rock with his 
other hand and didn’t get upset; and I 
managed to claw on, and—and that’s all, 
sir. It was very difficult getting down 
again, but he helped me all the time. Га 
have been & goner by myself, I was that 
shaken by nerves and blubbering. And 
when we were at the bottom I told him 
everything, and said I deserved to be 
drowned. He said it was all rot; my 
imagination, he called it. But, of course, 
it wasn't ; and now you know about it, Mr. 
Gorling, and—why, if it isn't twenty to 
nine ! ” 

He made a rush for the door. 

Wait a little. Codd," I cried; and I 
daresay my tone impressed him. for it was 
a long time since I had been stirred by such 
a revelation of the workings of a boy's mind 
and character. | 

“Why, sir?” said he, with his hand on 
the knob. 

“ Oh, you can’t go like this, old fellow," 
I said. 

“ positively must," he declared. 

“So you told Wilson about the scholar- 
ship afterwards, did you ? " I asked, wishing 
Causton would turn up as he had promised. 
Causton's powers of persuasion are con- 
siderable, and, being more of an athlete 
than myself, he has, I think, more other 
influence with the boys. Besides, I knew 
Billie was rather а favourite of his. 

I never saw Codd look so nearly handsome 
as now. His eyes sparkled, and he seemed 
to forget everything except his memory of 
that mountain adventure. 

“TI told him by the loch side, sir. He 
was bucking me up and all that, and asking 
what there was to blubber about. He said 
it took all the stuffing out of him to see me 
like that. I was the last chap. he said, he'd 
ever have thought would blub about any- 
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thing. You just wait till you hear, Wilson,’ 
I said, shoving him away. ‘Then you'll 
know what а fiend Iam.’ He said, ‘Never!’ 
and laughed. But when I told him, he 
wouldn’t believe, and nothing I said could 
convince him—and—he took my arm going 
home, and made me promise I wouldn’t tell 
the mater ог any single soul. I promised all 
right, but I—I felt I had to come down to 
the old place to tell the Head. I wanted to 
do it for Wilson's sake, and that’s why I've 
told you, Mr. Gorling. It'll make him quite 
safe for the Basbury, won't it, sir—the lot 
of it!“ 

I nodded and, wondered. It wasn’t 
altogether easy to tell Billie Codd what I 
thought of him. I didn’t have lumps in the 
throat, as they say in the story-books, but 
there was some sort of kindred obstruction 
to speech upon me. 

" Good-bye, sir!" said Codd in another 
moment. Lou won't try to stop ше?” 

But he must have seen in my face that it 
was а vain appeal, for he was outside before 
I could reach him. Not only outside—the 
door shut with & bang and the key turned 
in thelock. During term the common-room 
key is on the inside, but for Codd's con- 
venience it chanced now to be outside. 
I heard him remove the key also; then 
followed the patter of his feet in the corridor, 
and I did the only thing he had left me to 
do. I touched the bell, called to Mason, 
the servant who answered it, to fetch Mr. 
Causton &t once, and when Causton arrived 
asked him to run his hardest and try to catch 
Billie Codd before he caught the nine-fifteen 
train to London. 

It didn't come off, though. Causton also 
had had а busy day, and from his side of the 
door wanted to know too much about whys 
and wherefores. Billie Codd had about six 
minutes start before Causton understood 
the circumstances sufficiently to satisfy 
himself. 

"Oh, very well," he cried at length. 
* It's à confounded nuisance, but I'll see 
what I can do with the young nigger.“ 

He was too late to do anything, then. 
In about forty minutes he returned to say 
that the nine-fifteen had carried Billie Codd 
back to town. The Connington porter gave 
him that intelligence. 


It was characteristic of Causton, who isn't 
so smart in all things as he is at mathematics 
and games, that he hadn't thought of send- 
ing & wire from the station to the London 
terminus to stop Codd in his flight to the 
steamship Cracker. I fancy, however, that 
Billie would have taken some stopping, even 
by а combined army of railway authorities. 

When Causton returned, the chance of 
doing anything obstructive was gone. They 
shut the station soon after that last-calling 
train of the day, and our little village post- 
оћсе wouldn't have entertained the idea of 
a wire at so unscemly an hour. 


. е е 


Billie Codd is, I trust, safe at sea some- 
where in the Cracker, fast stiffening into a 
very fine young fellow, although at present 
nothing more considerable than an assistant 
steward. The Head was immensely in- 
terested in the story I had to tell about him. 
He said he always felt that Codd had a good 
under-current; nor did he look so very 
grave &bout the rather grim detail of his 
murderous impulse. His opinion agrees 
with mine, that the s.s. Cracker may prove 
to be the making of him just as effectually 
as his scholarship success perhaps more 
80. 
Wilson got the whole of the Basbury, of 
course. "There could be no doubt about. Ais 
moral worth after. Billie Codd's certificate. 
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CRICKET IN 1909. 


By G. J. WEIGALL, Cambridge and Kent Elevens. 


p year's season was probably the worst 

as regards weather for the last twenty 
years. This, no doubt, affected the ex- 
chequers of several of the county clubs, and 
at the same time prevented our batsmen 
getting into form. There has been a great 
deal written about the deterioration of 
our great batsmen, and rightly so, judging 
by the form displayed in Gentlemen v. 
Players and in the Test matches; still, the 
vagaries of last summer's weather must have 
had a little to do with it. as nothing is :o 
disconcerting to а player as to find he has to 
bat on а different paced wicket every time he 
goes in. 

A good many able critics attribute this 
falling off in batting ability to the overdoing 
of back play. Certainly the present genera- 
tion of players adopt defensive tactics far 
more than their predecessors, which has been 
brought about chiefly. I imagine, for two 
reasons: firstly, imitation of that greatest 
of all batsmen, Prince Ranjitsinhji, Jamsahib 
of Nawanagar (who, on account of his 
wonderful quickness on his feet and keen eye 
and flexible wrist, could adopt positions which 
the ordinary player is unable to, with the 
result that the latter finds himself in an 
impossible position to make a scoring stroke 
by stepping across his wicket and letting the 
ball hit the bat). The second rcason is the 
introduction of googly bowling, which was 
given such a fillip last scason by the wonder- 
ful success achieved by Mr. D. W. Carr, 
who, although thirty-cight years of age, 
and never having taken part in first-class 
cricket, actually represented England in 
his first year of county cricket. 

There is no doubt that good-length bowling 
of this kind requires extra special watching, 
as the bowler of this description is able to 
turn the ball either from leg or off with a 
leg-break action. This in itself is condu- 
cive to back play, and in point of fact it is 
the right way to play this style of bowling. 
Where the eye is continually being deceived 
by the hand the batsman's best chance is no 
doubt by defensive tactics. 

Possibly a few words with reference to 
Mr. Carr here would be interesting, as the 
writer has played with and watched his 
bowling in Kent for some years. For the 
last few years Mr. Carr has always been a 
wonderfully good leg-brcak bowler with an 
excellent length ; and суеп now, although he 
has developed the googly to a far greater 
pitch of perfection than any other bowler in 
this country, he obtains the majority of his 
wickets with the leg break. It was the 

watching and expecting the googly far more 
often than it was delivered which proved the 
downfall of so many batsmen last summer. 
Kent’s fine record was largely owing to his 
Bucoess, besides having a fine set of rapid 
scoring batsmen in their eleven, which is 
such an asset to a county side in this variable 
climate of ours. 

The rapidity with which Mr. Carr on many 
occasions got rid of his opponents added very 


greatly to his value to a side as a match- 
winner. Bowling of this kind is undoubtedly 
a great strain on the fingers and frame, and 
it is useless anyone attempting it who has 
not got a very natural ability to spin the 
bail, which can only be maintained by con- 
stant practice. 

The Australian visit doubtless occupied 
most of our attention last season. From our 
point of view it was anything but а success. 
The majority of players and critics greatly 
underestimated our opponents’ abilities, 
which were more and more in evidence as the 
season advanced. The present style adopted 
bv most of our players in Test matches 
enabled their opponents’ bowlers to tind their 
length far more readily than in former years. 

It is a curious fact that in their bowling, 
which was supposed to be their weak spot, 
four different bowlers did a remarkable per- 
formance in four of the five Test matches 
played. Long before the season closed it 
was apparent that they had bowlers suitable 
for all kinds of wickets, and in Mr. Noble a 
captain of extraordinary ability in knowing 
how, and against whom, to utilise those 
bowlers; with the result that is too well 
known to us who follow cricket to-day. 

Referring to their batting. they were 
undoubtedly a powerful combination, greatly 
helped by the extraordinary success of their 
new men in adapting themselves to conditions 
over here. which especially applies to the 
two left.handers, Messrs. Bardsley and 
Ransford, who thoroughly upheld the great 
traditions that Messrs. Darling and Hill had 
made during their careers. On the two 
occasions that Messrs. Bardsley and Rans- 
ford were opposed by Mr. Carr, each batsman 
in turn scored over a century, which rather 
goes to prove that that particular type of 
bowling is far easier to play for a left- 
handed batsman. 

Mr. Armstrong was a tower of strength, 
both bowling and batting. While Mr. 
Trumper, if not quite the magnificent player 
of old, gave a few delightful displays which 
were most instructive to watch. Probably 
no living player ever had more ways of 
playing the same ball with such fine scoring 
power. Mr. Macartney showed great pluck 
and was always to be depended upon, either 
аза batsman or bowler, just at the right time. 
Mr. Cotter bowled as fast as ever and was 
wonderfully well nursed by his captain. 

In that most important branch of the 
game—namely, fielding, the last Australian 
team thoroughly maintained its position, and 
probably excelled any others. The genius of 
Mr. Noble in blocking his opponents’ strokes, 
and the activity of Messrs. Macartney, 
Gregory, Bardsley, and Ransford, together 
with their wonderful returns, made them 
always a great side when in the field. Mr. 
Carter. without being the least showy, was a 
wonderfully safe catcher and an excellent 
stumper. 

As regards our own players, the majority 
are doubtless beginning to go downhill a 


little, and apparently there are no young 
ones quite capable of taking their places just 
yet. This applied especially to batsmen 
last year, which has not formerly been the 
case. Probably the wet summer, and the 
surfeit of county cricket, were two of the 
chief causes for such a state of affairs. The 
Selection Committee had a far harder task 
than usual, and it is certainly open to dis- 
cussion whether in the future it would not be 
advisable to appoint a captain and abolish 
the Selection Committee. 

Our team was greatly handicapped by the 
accidents to. Mr. Jessop, Mr. Fry, Blythe, 
and Hayward. What caused the greatest 
discussion was the omission of а fast bowler 
on more than one occasion. "True, all our 
fast bowlers of "class" are well on the 
wrong side of thirty, but with the extra- 
ordinary vagaries of our climate and the 
rapidity with which certain wickets recover 
after rain nowadays, no representative side 
ought ever to enter the field in a three-day 
match without a fast bowler. 

Probably Blythe and Barnes were as fine 
a pair of bowlers as this country has ever 
had. The former, considering his delicate 
frame and the great amount of work he got 
through. had a most remarkable year. His 
perfect command of the flight of the ball is 
the chief factor of his success. Barnes has 
the advantage of playing for a minor county, 
and consequently is not overworked, like 
many of our other representative bowlers. 
His splendid physique, together with & ball 
which turns quickly from leg at & great pace, 
are causes which contribute to his success. 
Tyldesley and Barnes are considered by the 
Australians as our two most dangerous 
players at the present time. 

Ав regards the counties, Kent thoroughly 
deserved the honour of being Champion 
County and always played interesting and 
sporting cricket. Their one week of failure 
happened at Tonbridge, where they were 
defeated twice owing to their failure against 
their opponents’ fast bowler. Lancashire, 
the runners up, were, too, a very fine side, 
and needed a Jot of beating. Of the rest, 
Yorkshire, although they did well, are not 
the team they were; their batting lacks 
enterprise and their regular bowlers are no 
longer as deadly as of yore. 

Of the sides new to first-class cricket 
Northampton made rapid strides, and with 
Thompson still in his prime and some 
promising young batsmen coming on looks 
like maintaining her position. 

A gratifying feature of last year’s play 
was the success attained financially and 
otherwise by Hampshire and Somersetshire, 
for both these sides play a good nucleus of 
amateurs. With so much county cricket 
nowadays the ability of the amateur to get 
away becomes less, which is in itself a possible 
danger to the future of the game; con- 
sequently progress by teams who are not very 
strong either financially or in players is most 
gratifying when their teams are for the most 
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part composed of amateurs. On the other 
hand, Notts, who were champions two years 
ago, had a poor season. Their batsmen 


et» 


never got going together, and they felt the 
want of reliable change bowlers. A notable 
feature of the season’s play was the high 


et» 
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standard of wicket-keeping al! through, while 
the fielding was certainly above, rather than 
under, the average of recent years. 


et?» 


SIMPLE PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. 


|? conclude, the writer offers a few re- 
marks upon manipulation, which may 
be acceptable to those beginning this branch 
of work. 

With regard to the objects to be photo- 
graphed, they should of course be trans- 
parent, as, although the photography of solid 


Parasite of Canary. 


non-transparent objects їз possible, it 
presents many difficulties to a beginner. 
Slides of thousands of prepared objects may 
be bought cheaply at а large optician’s, plant 
sections can be cut between two halves of 
a cork with a keen wetted razor, and many 
objects want no preparation except placing 
between cover-glasses. There is a useful 
book, called, I think, Common Objects for 
the Microscope," costing about a shilling or 
cighteenpence, which gives clear and useful 
information as to the selection and prepara- 
tion of objects. For beginners, objects for 
high-power manipulation had better be 
purchased ready prepared until a little 
experience has been acquired. 

As to focussing, use the finest ground 
screen procurable, and dab it with oil here 
and there; better still, cement one or two 
micro cover-glasses on it with Canada 
balsam and use a focussing magnifier. 

Do not attempt to work while there is 
vibration caus.d by people walking about 
the house, or trams running outside, as 
failure is almost certain. The writer used a 
card to cut off the light beam if there was any 
likelihood of such disturbances, removing it 
after it had passed. 

Exposure with a constant light soon 
becomes fairly easy if systematically carried 
out. There are some subjects which really 
demand two photographs, such as sections 
embracing very opaque and very transparent 
parts, if each is to be shown properly —these 
at first are best avoided till some experience 
has been gained. Allowance must be made 
for colour here, especially with stained 
specimens—the same problem as occurs 
with coloured draperies, etc., but in greater 
degree. Rules are useless, but as a rough 
guide, it may be mentioned that the photo- 
graph of laburnum section took fifteen seconds 
with the first camera described and an 
acetylene lamp. It is about thirty dia- 
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PART III. 


meters. — After the first few exposures, it 
will become fairly simple if the operator 
makes up his mind (1) always to expose by 
the watch, (2) to keep a proper exposure 
register, and (3) to stick to one light; the 
reason that gas was chosen was simply 
because of its uniformity. Incandescent 
mantles, by the way, are sometimes a 
nuisance, as the fibres of the mantle show 
occasionally in the picture. The shutter 
used is simply a black card, placed in front 
of the microscope objective to cut off the 
light, and removed when the exposure is to 
be made. 

Always use backed plates. 

Take every care to avoid shaking or 
jarring anything—it is even advisable to 
wear slippers. 

There is one point about focussing which 
is worth attention. Mention has been made 
of what the writer described as latitude of 
focus. When the image appears sharp on the 
screen, there is a difficulty in finding the point 
of exact sharpness, the screw can be turned 
a very little either way without any per- 
ceptible difference of sharpness occurring. 
The higher the magnification, the less this 
distance is. Now, unless a lens is apochro- 
matic, the chemical focus is slightly behind 
the visual focus, and although in ordinary 
work and low power work (such as the first 
cardboard camera described is capable of) 
this difference is too small to be apparent, 
yet, with greater powers, it is often responsible 
for a somewhat out-of-focus image. To 
avoid this when finally focussing, it is neces- 
sary to rack the micro-pinion by which the 
focussing is done (fine adjustment) to the 
back position of this distance, which I 
describe as latitude of focus, so that, the 
exact centre of focus being found, we rack 
back to the point at which, if we went any 
farther, the image would become blurred. 


Diatom (Peru). 


This is not necessary, except when using the 
higher powers, and, the latitude referred to 
being exceedingly small, it is a case for 
practice and judgment. This point, and 
that of exposure, are the two principal 
difficulties in high-power photo-micrography. 
Generally, the higher the power the longer 


the exposure, as the higher the magnification... ў 3C )( 


the less light comes in. With very high 
powers there is scarcely enough to focus 
by. For these cases it is best to have no 
other light in the room than the light used 
on the apparatus—a light twill focussing 
cloth tacked to the camera (a velvet cloth is 
hot and stuffy, as this focussing takes time), 


Diatom (British). 


beneath which you can wait seated for a few 
seconds till the eyes become more sensitive. 

As to development, the writer prefers a 
dilute pyro-soda and plenty of patience; 
the tank developer with dilute glycin was 
also found successful. Plenty of detail is 
wanted, but thinness is to be rather avc ided, 
and glycin never seemed to give sufficient 
hardness to suit the writer. This, however, 
is a matter of taste and the method of print- 
ing preferred. Glossy P.O.P. gives good 
results, but the best print of all in the 
author's opinion is to be made on Velox,” 
and masked when printing. 

When a few successful negatives have 
been made, a comparison of any fresh 
subjects with the exposure register will give 
a good idea of the right time for it, due 
allowance being made for differences in 
colour. Another guide, after a little ex- 
perience, is the intensity of the image as 
seen on the focussing screen. As a general 
rule, beware of under-exposure; but when 
photographing objects wholly transparent 
without much contrast, such, for example, 
as starch grains, beware of over-exposure. 

These few hints will, it is hoped, be a use- 
ful introduction to one of the most fascinat- 
ing evening pursuits imaginable ; and while 
anyone can take some photo-micrographs, 
there are others which require the highest 
technical skill and judgment for their pro- 
duction, and success with which assumes 
the proportion of a triumph. Great interest 
attaches to these, with nearly every intelli- 
gent person and with all photographers: 
and the writer concludes by hoping that any 
reader who is led by his unassuming counsel 
to enter into this branch of photography, 
will, in the event of some such success, send 
the Editor a print, so that he may let 
others have an opportunity to see it and 
admire it. 

Without exaggeration, the field for work of 
this deseription is immense. 
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[THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL SERIES, 


AWARDS OF PRIZES AND CERTIFICATES. 


o5 page 79 of the present volume we started a new 

series of Prize Competitions, and also clearly 
stated the “ Rules and Conditions.” These apply 
equally to all our competitions, and should be carefully 
preserved and observed by our readers, as we cannot 
keep repeating, our space being far too valuable to allow 
of that. We now begin to publish the AWARDS. 


I. What I Liked Best in the Last 
Volume. 


In this subject we offered Prize-money up to Tiro 
Guineas for the best answers, as decided by the votes 
cast by the competitors themselves, to the following 
questions: (1) What Coloured Plate I liked best in 
Vol. XXXI. of the B.O.P." (2) What Serial Story. 
(3) What Short Story. (4) What Black-and-white 
Drawing. 

The voting resulted as follows : 


(1) COLOURED PLATE. 
* Express Engines of the World," 50 votes. 
In the Scottish Highlands“ coming a good second 
with 46 votes. 
(2) SERIAL STORY. 
From Fisher Lad to Fleet-Surgeon," 84 votes. 
“ In the Heart of the Silent Sea," 57 votes. 


(3) SHORT STORY. 


“ The Dumb Chief," 20 votes. 
“ A Tale of a Scout," 17 votes. 


(4) BLACK AND WHITE DRAWING. 


* A Risky Shot," 29 votes. 
* Napoleon and the Old Guard,” 21 votes. 


The only competitor to name al? four correctly was 
ALFRED WILLIAM KING, 15 Shaftesbury Road, 


Brighton. 


The following named three from the selected list : 


A. ROBERT ARMSTRONG, 17 Bishop's Road, Padding- 
ton, W. 

A. H. BROOKWAY, 334 Ditchling Road, Brighton. 

EDWARD F. COLE, 5 Connor Street, Victoria Park, 
N.E. 

F. DAVIES-MOORE, St. Mary's Rectory, North Fre- 
mantle, West Australia. 

JOHN W. GREGORY, 35 Askern Street, Carbrook, 
Sheffield. 

WILLIAM KIRKHAM, London City and Midland Bank, 
Tamworth. 

FREDK. THOS. MILLS, 167 Knox Road, Welling- 
borough. 

ERNEST G. PEACHEY, 47 Somerset Road, Waltham- 
stow. 

J. A. ROBERTSON, “ Cotele,” Symond Street, Auck- 
land, New Zealand. 

OLIVE HAMILTON TOWNSEND, 101 Wentworth Road, 
Harborne, Birmingham. 

D. V. TOWNSHEND, St. John's Vicarage, Harborne, 
Birmingham. 


We accordingly award 20s. to King, and 2s. each to 
the others. 


II. Suggested Attractions for the 
New Volume. 


In this subject we offered Prize-money up to One 
Guinea for the best suggestions made as to additional 
attractions for the ** B.O.P." Quite a large number 
of readers took part in this, and the Prize-money 
is awarded as follows : 


Prize, 78. 6d.—ARNOLD A. WHEATLEY, Suburban 
Road, South Perth, Western Australia. 


Prizes—2s. 6d. each. 
JOEL BARBASH, 73 Oxford Street, Sheffield. 
CARLITO SALOMON, Hambourgh (Germany), Grindel- 
hof 8111. 
W. ROBERTS, ''Craigside," 164 Boundaries Road, 
Balham, s.w. 


Amongst the competitors were a Chinese, at Singa- 
pore; a Greek, at Athens; an Indian, in South 
Australia ; a native of Ceylon ; also residents in most 
of the Colonies ; in South Africa, France, Germany, 
etc. As mizht be expected, some of the suggestions 
were impracticable, and many had already been antici- 
pated by us. A few we have made a note of, for use 
should the opportunities occur. 


III. Football Subjects. 
l. A Football Song. 


In this subiect we offered Prize-money up to Hal^ a 
Guinea for the best strictly original Football Song. 
Three competitors run one another close, and so we 
award them 3s. 6d. each : 


GEORGE LISHMAN, “ Ivar," Hatfield, Herts. 

GEORGE 8. WHITE, 15 Cave Road, Plaistow, Essex. 

W. TRANTER, 12 Gibson Street, Harpurhey, Man- 
chester. 


To the following we award 


CERTIFICATES. 
[The names stand in order of merit.] 

W. Roberts, “ Craigside, 164 Boundaries Road, 
Balham, 8.W.; Е. Davies-Moore, St. Mary's Rectory, 
North Fremantle, West Australia; William Kerr, 
Bandeath, Stirling, N. B. ; W. P. Greenfield, 6 Littlefield 
Lane, Grimsby; Н. D. R. O'Reilly, “ Gilridge,” 
Brighton Road, Purley, Surrey. 

We append two of the winning songs : 

(Bu G. LISHMAN.) 
I. 
When you gather round the leather, 

When your hearts beat high and bold, 

Show to those around that you're Britain's sons 

And аз strong as they were of old. 

"Тїз the game all Britons cherish, 

And the Welsh and Irish too, 2 
And our Colonies across the seas 

Love it quite as much as you. 


Chorus. 
Then hurrah ! for the game of football, 
The grand old British game : 
"Tis to this our nation owes so much 
For its prowess and its fame. 


п. 
When you tackle, be determined ! 
When you pass, keep always cool ! 
Never shirk your foe, and whate'er vou do 
Play the game must be your rule. 
If you're “ forward,” don't be greed y ! 
If you're * half," then mark your man! 
And if“ back," be ready ! kick both strong and steady, 
And if “ goal,” save all you can! 


Chorus : Then hurrah ! 


III. 
For you know, 'tis on the playing-fields 
That Britain’s sons may learn 
The lessons of “ Unselfishness,”’ 
* Fair play,” “Give and take“ in turn. 


Let your play be free from *' swagger ” ! 
Let mean actions all take wing ! 

Strive for honour of your *' school " and *' town," 
Your Country and your King! 


Chorus : Then hurrah ! 


(Ze W. TuANTER.) 


Oh! Footer’s the game for British boys when the 
wintry wind blows keen. 

What licks the fun of a non-stop run o'er the springy 
turf so green ? 

When the left outside makes a daring dash, 

The opposing right makes a charge so rash, 

Too late! And he falls with a painful crash, 

And the leather is *' centred " in a flash, 

While the centre“ nets it“ with a “ slash "' that the 
goalie hasn't seen. 


Oh! Footer's the King of winter games, whatever its 
critics say. 

A sport that's pure, for rich and poor, and played in 
many à way. 

Though the ball may be made of string and rags, 

And lamp-posts do service as “ corner flags ” 

(And a scout's ** on the watch " for P.C. Baggs), 

Yet the ** cracks " whose photos appear in mags. 

Play the same old game, which never flags from 
“ kick-off ” to “ close of play." 


Oh! Footer's the game which points the way to the 
honest path in life, 

To toil and work, and to never shirk our parts in the 
world's great strife. 

As you guard your goal, guard your honour, too, 

Let the forwards of Satan ne'er ** break through ” ; 

If you find the attack too strong for you, 

Just pass to the Centre, He'll help you through : 

When “‘ Time” is called, He'll remember you, if 
Íaithful when doubt is rife. 


2. Team of British Association Footballers. 


In announcing this subject it will be remembered we 
wrote: * We offer Prize-money up to Half a Guinea for 
a British Team of Association Players, amateurs and 
professionals, to challenge the world. The winning 
team will be that decided by the votes of the com- 
petitors themselves.” 


Winning Team. Vo. of Votes. 
40 


Crompton é 

Woodward ; A А э 89 
Warren ; A а М : . 36 
Hardy . k . . ә s . 34 
Wedlock я 3 : | à . 34 
Wall : А à А А А =< y 
Lintott . : : . А : "E Үү; 
Pennington . А А А á » 25 
Meredith А М . š : » 8 
Windridge . х А А а . 20 
Hilsdon ? . ^ " ; . 16 


Three competitors got the 11 correct —namely : 


ы HERBERT GOSLING, 12 Stanley Street, Gainsborough, 
ines. 

WM. H. Cox, Jun., 2 Renn Place, Broughty Е 7 
West, N.B. І d T 
& D CLARK, 283 Uxbridge Road, Shepherd's 


and these will therefore receive 3s. 6d. each. 


The 
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study of handwriting, past and present, is a 
fascinating one, and especially when the autographs 
inspected are those of men who have wrought famous 
deeds in the past, and have made names for them- 
selves in history. Although some of the autographs 
of notable men are very costly to obtain, others 
belonging to equally as important characters are quite 
inexpensive, for it will readily be understood that 
while some men signed their names seldom others were 
constantly putting pen to paper. Бо the autographs 
of some of our Sovercigns like that of Queen Victoria 


j A BLahi бё: 


Fis. 1. 


can be purchased for small sums, for in the early years 
of Victoria's reign she herself signed many documents, 
commissions, and warrants which do not now require 
Ше personal signature of the Sovereign. 

Some autographs are more popular than others, and 
therefore their values have risen, such for instance 
аз that of Charles Dickens, the novelist, for which 
there has been a great demand. Some time ago a 
dealer in London had quite a bundle of letters signed 
by Dickens which he was selling for a few shillings each, 
but the price has gone up within the last year or two. 


Boy's Oten Paper. 


By FRED. W. BURGESS. 


I.—AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING. 


The autographs of famous soldiers and sailors are 
collected by some ; others specialise on those of men of 
letters, statesmen, authors, and poets. 

There has been quite a run on the autograph of 
Robert Burns lately, во much so that unscrupulous 
dealers have forged his signature very often. Lord 
Lytton’s signature is not an expensive one to obtain, 
its remarkable characteristic, the bold stroke of the 
pen in the middle of the name, giving it a remarkable 
appearance. Some of the more important books on 
autographs give copies of signatures which are, of 
course, useful to collectors, 
but the youny collector 
may commence by gathering 
together autographs of great 
men of the present day, and 
acquiring from collections of 
old letters of friends specially 
interesting examples now and 
then. 

In a collection of“ franks,” 
that is the free postal en- 
velopes used in former days 
by members of Parliament, 
itis possible to obtain almost 
an entire set of the signa- 
tures of peers of the realm in 
the early davs of the nine- 
teenth century, and these autographs are gold for quite 
trifling вота, a few coppers each at most, even such 
autographs as those of the Duke of Wellington and 
Daniel O'Connell. It is the manuscript letters, from 
which something of the characters of the men who 
wrote them may be gathered and indications of their 
private life or possibly of their public work may be 
seen, that are the most interesting. 

A blank album is best for such a collection, for in it 
each can be lightly gummed at the edge so as not to 
interfere with the document or letter and yet preserve 
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it from injury, of course arranging the manuscripts 
80 that the signatures are most prominently seen. 
The two examples given in this column are charac- 
teristic signatures, the one of William Shakespeare, the 
other of Oliver Cromwell, as Lord Protector; the 
latter's signature can sometimes be obtained. 

There is much more to be said about autograph 
collecting, varieties to be chosen, and the plan оп 
which to arrange a collection, but for the time bein; 
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perhaps it will be sufficient to point out to young 
collectors that an autograph album may be made 
interesting if a few lines about the chief points in the 
writer's career are added. А personal interest can be 
given by devoting а section to friends and the heroes 
of boys. The autographs of living men of note may 
often be obtained by a respectful request &ent on a 
post-card, for the greater the man and the more 
important his position the more courteous will he 
usually be to the young collector, and men of note will 
rarely disappoint enthusiastic admirers, 


PAPER GLIDERS, AND How To MAKE THEM. 


APER gliders! What are they? Toys, 
and very poor toys at that. 
This is usually the opinion that most 
people form of these fascinating little model 
aeroplanes when they first hear of them. 


Well, the paper glider is certainly a toy, but 


it is a scientific toy ; and it is one of the only 
models made out of paper that will work.” 
You can’t make a working model of a 
bicycle, a boat, or a motor-car out of a 
piece of notepaper; but you can make a 
glider ; and a piece of paper which, if held 
up and dropped would flutter aimlessly to 
the ground, will, when properly weighted, 
glide noiselessly along as if it were possessed 
of some mysterious power. However, it 
will be more to the point to first describe 
how gliders can be made and to defer any 
remarks upon them until afterwards. 

Take, then, half a sheet of fairly thick 
letter-paper and, having folded this in half, 
cut out a pattern after the shape of No. 1 
and about double the width. Straighten 
this out until the wings make only a slight 
angle with each other (known as a dihedral 
angle). The glider must now be weighted, 
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and this can be done by applying sealing- 
wax to the front end, at the spot shown 
dark in the drawing, or, what is better still, 
by cutting a piece of thin tin about half an 
inch square, foldi it cornerwise, and 
gripping the paper in the fold. Ferrotype 
plate such as is used to gloss photographic 
prints on is thin and excellent for this 
purpose ; it can be cut with an old pair of 
scissors, and, if you have no pliers handy 
with which to pinch it tight on to the paper, 
a very little ingenuity will make up for the 
want. 

Now that you have the glider weighted 
either with sealing-wax or tin, it will be well 
to start with the wings at a slight angle to 
each other; but perfectly flat in themselves 
that is with no creases or cockles in them. 
The weight can now be tested by holding the 
glider above the head, with the front pointing 
away from you and a little downwards. 
Let the glider fall, when, if it is correctly 
weighted, it will swoop downwards for a 
foot or so and then glide gracefully away as 
if instinct with life. If it is too heavy it 
will fall, and if too light it will flutter. 
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Presuming that your glider is correctly 
weighted, it will travel much farther if well 
and judiciously launched. This launching 
requires a little knack, for these frail craft 
must not be thrown, or sent off with a jerk. 
A long sliding push, given rather with the 


body than with the arm, is more nearly 
what they require. and at the same time 
their front must point slightly downwards. 

This glider will not glide so far as many 
others, but it is more stable, more easily 
handled, and far less likely to get out of 


trim, апа for these reasons it is а good form 
of glider to make for a first trial. 

Many forms of gliders are improved by 
having а slight downward curve given to 
the front edge of the wings; but it will 
always be necessary to see that the back 
edge does not also curve down; on the 
contrary, it should, if anything, have an 
upward direction. Such & downward curve 
greatly improves this form of glider, 
especially when given mainly at the tips of 
the wings, and it will be found that if one 
wing is curved, and the other not, then the 
glider will turn in its course, on the aide of 
the uncurved wing; showing that there is 
more resistance or probably less sustaining 
power in the flat wing. 

As all the above remarks will in most cases 
apply to any simple form of paper glider, 
it wil be as well to pass over the other 
pattern with as few words as possible ; but 
it should be remembered that these patterns 
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are not put forward as being anything 
especiaily good, and they merely serve to 
show that almost any shaped picce of paper 
will glide. 

No. 2 is a fair glider ; but very apt to get 
out of adjustment; it has, like No. 1, a 
dihedral angle; but wants a very small 
weight. 

No. 3 will glide well either with or without 
the tail (as shown by the dotted line), and 


at times, if this glider is properly adjusted, 
it will have a remarkably good gliding angle 
—that is, it will glide a long way. 

Nos. 4 and 6 have no dihedral angle, but 
the tips of their wings are turned up at the 
dotted lines ; they are both really wonderful 
when well adjusted, but No. 4, especially, 
is very difficult to weight, and soon gcts 
bent out of shape. 

No. 5 is practically a tailed form of No. 2, 
and will glide very prettily when well 
weighted. 

As to turning up the tips of the wings, 
instead of having them at an angle to each 
other, this plan can be adapted to most 
forms of gliders, and is preferred by some 
authorities (if such a word can be used with 
regard to a toy); but as the paper naturally 
bends upwards while the glider is travelling, 
it seems superfluous to do more than help 
them a trifle by a fold down the middle. 

With regard to various forms of gliders 
beyond those shown here, it will be noticed 


that length up to a certain point gives 
stability (perhaps because the paper keeps 
its shape better), that breadth gives a good 
gliding angle, and that, within reason, 
almost any shaped piece of paper can be 
coaxed into gliding. New  gliders will 
usually behave better than old ones, since 
the paper not only gets knocked out of shape 
and stretched, but becomes, from constant 
bending and from the moisture absorbed 
from the hands, limp and flabby. 

It will be noticed too that weight, which 
at first sight would seem likely to make а 
piece of paper fall faster than it otherwise 
would, helps it to float in the air for a con- 
siderable time. The explanation of this 
would require an article of considerable 
length: but it may be remarked that were 
it not for the shape of a glider it would drop 
headlong downward, since the weight is at 
the front edge. But since the glider falls 
so fast that it compresses the air sufficiently 
to support its weight, and since it must 
move forward and downward on account 


of the momentum gathered in its fall and 
the force of gravity continually acting on it, 


it takes the easiest downward path it can. 


which becomes a long glide. Thus it is the 
momeatum of its weight that makes one 
of thes» pieces of paper glide, and anyone 
who will notice a bird in its flight will see 
that it is weight and momentum that help 


Ё a bird not only to glide but to Ну; and by 
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considering carefully the action and form of 
a glider it is possible to learn a great deal 
about the flight of birds. That a glider, 
even of paper, is first cousin to an aeroplane 
must be evident at once; but although an 
aeroplane must be a good glider, it is by 
no means certain that a good glider would 
be a good aeroplane, because when you put 
power to drive a glider so many new difh- 
culties have to be overcome. 

Perhaps it is almost superfluous to suggest 
that a game or games could be made by the 
use of gliders. <A prize, for instance, for the 
best glider would make an excellent game, 
as also would attempts to hit a target, but 
here probably no one would win the prize. 
The making, however, of these tovs may 
serve to while away an hour or so, and if you 
once begin to experiment as to the various 
shapes that can be made to glide you will 
probably become an enthusiastic aeroplanist. 
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ORIGINAL CRICKET 
RIDDLES. 


By Н. HERVEY. 


Y HERKIN does a bowler resemble a postman ? 
| In his delivery. 

What is tlie best sort of face to put on when the 
ball takes your wicket ? 

A bowl'd (bold) face. 

What sometimes gives a military touch to cricket, 
notably in Australia? 

The barrackinz. 

When does à batsman resemble a shootist ? 

When he gets a brace. 

Where, in cricket, would irons come in useful ? 

At the creases. 

Why does the fielding side resemble а ¢éte-a-tcte 
dinner table ? 

Because it has covers only for two. 

Hat tricks, centuries, ete., ure all very nice feats, but 
what feat is not nice ? 

D. feat (Defeat). 

An offhand sort of bowler ? 

The left-hander, 

Describe a batsman's 
pavilion and pitch. 

Well, he goes out when he's in, and goes in when he's 
out. 

When do you hear of cricket in a court of law ? 

When the foreman of a petty jury, after а long 
innings (in the box), declares, 

Name the tielder who looks untidy when he puts his 
shoes on 7 

Slip; because then he is slipshod. 

When does a wicket-keeper treat a batsman as a 
policeman treats a pickpocket 7 

When he catehes him at it. 

Why is the wielder of the willow subservient to the 
Willow he wields ? 

Because the willow is the bat, the wielder merely the 
batsman (bat's man). 

Which two men of the outside resemble something 
in сопіс sections ? 

The pair о‘ bowlers (parabolas). 

What are the relative duties of bowler and batter ? 

The bowler bowls at the batting of the batter, while 
the batter batters at the bowling of the bowler. 

Cricketer whose name suggests jam, besides Run- 
jectsinuice ? 

“ Plum " Warner. 

Why is cricket a game of contraries ? 

Because it is in-and-out, to-and-fro, up-and-down, 
give-and-take, hit-and- mins, fast-and-slow, over-and- 
under, Jong-and-short,  off-and-on,  back-and-front, 
rivht-and-left, straivht-and-wide. 

What incident in the game resembles a confined 
pen for poultry 7 

A short run. 

Show a similarity between the Атту and cricket. 

The Army has three arms—namely, Artillery. 
Cavalry, and Infantry. Cricket has three arms as 
well—namely, under-arm, over-arm, and round-arm. 

When is a batsman like good jelly? 

When he is firmly set. 

Why does a roving team have no hesitation in 
pitching wickets on an open common? 

Because there they would be void of offence (of a 
fence). 

Which side of life доз a cricket ball expose to у iew ? 

The seamy side. 

When are stumps treated like cattle ? 

When the bowlers graze them und the groundsmau 
drives them home. 

When does a man-eater approach the batsman ? 

When the bowler sends him a canny ball (cannibal. 

What would be a good name for a batsman who had 
won а pair of spectacles f 

An out-and-outer. 

What kind of fancy 
resemble 7 

Twists. 
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THE GAME IS WITH 
YOU TO PLAY. 


WANT a word with you, British lads, 
Who one day will grow to men. 

If I base my rhymes on these nervy " times, 
It's not with a shaky pen, 

For I know deep down in the heart of things 
The metal rings clear and true; 

Though a passing phase, these are“ restless 
And that's why I talk to you. 


" days— 


There are some who say the old Pride ix dead— 
A canker in growth at home; 

That we've had our dav, and must face decay 
In the manner of ancient Rome! 

And they babble, too, that the sap’s run dry 
That nourished a mighty tree— 

But the gloomy croak of such weak-kneed folk 
15 nothing to you and me! 


But there comes a time in a nation’s life— 
It isn’t an unknown thing— 
When the pulse beats low, and the blood runs slow, 
As it does with us all in spring. 
It calls for a remedy swift and sure— 
A tonic, and then away 
With a firmer tread and a clearer head— 
And that's what we want to-day. 


But turn your backs on this panic ” talk, 
The nonsense the wasters preach ; 
And nip in the bud those who start stirring mud 
И they come within nipping reach. 
And the feckless folk—Anti-this-and-thut— 
Just lauch them to honest shame, 
With the carping crew (don’t we know Шеш?) who 
Are Englishmen but in name / 


The grass has been cut, the turf is sound, 
The sun means to shine to-day, 

And the pitch but needs to be shorn of weeds— 
The game is with you to play. 

Then stand up square in the good old style, 
And meet what may come along 

With a firm straight bat—if the heart's in (Aat, 
You won't go very far wrong. 


This queer old world and the cricket field 
Are much of a kindred clay, 
But the fight is stern, and there's no return, 
For Life is the game we play. 
But we'll scorn to sit with the lookers-on, 
Our place in the field we'll claim, 
And well do our best with the old-time zest 
And the sportsman's cry, “ Play the game!“ 
К. C. THARP. 
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A. S. GILES and Н. HoMER.—The article on making a 
steam turbine appeared on pave 110 of the 1909 
volume. You micht communicate with Bassett- 
Lowke & Co., High Holborn, with regard to the parte 
of the machine if you are not able to inake them 
yourself. 


R. W. FERNLEY.—Y ou mean the luminous paint which 
is sold at many colour-shups, but itis not permanent. 


G. MILLS.—The best way would be to advertise in our 
columns. See the similar advertisements in the 
wrapper. "There have been several articles on the 
subject in the course of thirty years. 


G. HAMILTON.-—She would carry a spritsail of about 
15 square feet as she stands, and would require 
ballast iu proportion to any increase, Тт, her with 
the small sail first, and have nothing to do with 
leeboards until you have had more experience. 


F. MCMECRAN and D. CARLEY.—Such books are pub- 
lished by David Nutt, of Long Acre, and Williums & 
Norgate, of Henrietta Street, but any bookseller can 
get them for vou, and you might see them at the 
nearest public library. 


J. HaGGtEF.—Got a copy of “The Timber Trades 
Journal ” and see the advertisements. 


A. TAYLOR.—l'articul;rs can be obtained by written 
application to the Secretary, Board of Admiralty, 
Whitehall, s.w. There is a section on Boy Artificers 
beginning on page 884 of tlie Quarterly Navy List, 
which сап be-seen at апу public library. 
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HOLIDAY CAMPING. 


THE Amateur Camping Club has for its objects the 
promotion and encouragement of camping with light 
equipment, for the use of pedestrian, cycling, river, and 
other campers. The Club has been known for the past 
nine years as the Association of Cycle Campers, but, 
following upon its recent incorporation of?“ The Camp- 
ing Club,” its title has been amended, The Club now 
numbers, we learn, over 700 members, residing in all 
parts of the United Kingdom, the Colonies, and abroad. 
A Handbook, with supplements, is issued to members, 
gratis, from time totime. This contains a full member- 
ship roll, comprehensive instructions, illustrations and 
diagrams for the making of the different types of tents 
and appliances, hints and recipes for camp-cooking, lists 
of 200 camp sites, camp regulations, etc. Members 
under eighteen years pay 2s. 6d. annually, and an 
entrance fee of 1s. The office is at 6 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C., and the Secretary Mr. Alex. 
P. Moeller. 


LIFE IN CANADA. 


Frohlich P.O., Saskatchewan, Canada : 
February 10, 1910. 

DEAR EDITOR,—I am an old “ B.O.P.” reader, and 
thouzht I would write to you and describe life in this 
part of the “ Golden West“ of Canada. I was 
interested in those letters in the ** Open Column " from 
«ome one in British Columbia (January number 
„B. O. P.“). They have a very different life up there 
fruit-farming from life on the prairie. "They are sur- 
rounded by bush and mountains, while we have 
scarcely a wild tree for about a hundred miles on one 
side of us. We are right against а lake (Last Moun- 
tain, or Long Lake) here, which takes off some of 
the monotony of the prairie. We get our wood from 
the other side of this lake in the winter, when the ice 
is three or four feet thick (and would bear any number 
of teams), and haul enough wood for the following 
summer. 

I suppose the British Columbia settler goes to the 
door of his log shack, axe in hand, and cuts down as 
much as he wants right egainst his place. We haul 
ours about seven miles, which is quite far enough on a 
cold day. 

The great money-making crop here is wheat, upon 
which everyone depends. This year’s was a bumper 
crop, and put all the homesteaders around on their feet. 

Driving to town from here (a matter of twenty-five 
miles) in the fall, one passes fields of ten, twenty, and 
up to a hundred acres of golden wheat all in stook. 
It looks fine, but to the farmers looks best in the ele- 
vators when it has been thrashed and all the danger of 
drought, too much rain, hail, frost, and prairie fires is 
over, and they have the money from it in their pockets. 

Horse and cattle ranching is about finished around 
here, as the country is about settled, although in the 
winter, when they can damage no crops, one can still 
see bunches of range horses “ scratching for a living ” 
through about eighteen inches of snow to reach the 
prairie wool underneath. An old country friend and I 
* batch " together here right along. To “ batch” is 
to live in а shack and do one's own cooking, washing, 
etc., and grow wheat. In the fall we have lots of sport 
here—shooting the wild fowl and fishing. The lake 
abounds with all sorts of fish and game birds. 

In the winter а living can almost be made trapping 
for mink, muskrat, ermine, coyotes, and skunk. 

This is how we put in homestead duties in the North- 
West of Canada. By the way, I would like the British 
Columbia correspondent to know that with all the bush 
and shelter there is ap there he can never get a good 
ride on a bronco after the truant ox who has “ hiked ” 
like we can down on the prairie here. 

Yours sincerely, 
WILLIAM CLARK, 
c/o T. Domaille, Frohlich, Saskatchewan, Canada. 
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THE LOSS OF THE 
* BIRKENHEAD.” 


IT was fifty-eight years ago, on Saturday, February 26 
that the troopship Birkenhead was totally wrecked 
in St. Simon’s Bay, and there remain alive to-day but 
few survivors of that great occasion of British pluck 
and discipline. The graphic story is one that we have 
both fully described and illustrated by a fine coloured 
plate їп our pages. Included in the little band yet alive 
is William Tuck, an octogenarian, who lives at Brock- 
hurst, near Gosport, and, in spite of growing feebleness, 
he is able to give some account of the catastrophe, when 
445 British soldiers and sailors perished like heroes; the 
saved including all the fifty-six women and children on 
board. It was a beautifully fine night.“ said the old 
man, “ when we left St. Simon's Bay for Port Eliza- 
beth, and only the watch was on deck. We kept close 
in shore two miles away from land, and it was about 
two o'clock in the morning when we struck a rock. 
'The vessel heaved over, and through the open portholes 
of the lower deck the water rushed in and drowned a lot 
of those below. To the sound of the bugle the soldiers 


gathered on the poop and fell in in lonz lines. We 
marines helped to det the women and children into 
boats as the soldiers stood to attention. All the boats 
had now left the ship, and the only chance we all had 
was toswim. Just before I jumped into the water the 
foremast went overboard, and when I came to the sur- 
face I made for it to avoid being sucked down. Another 
man joined me. Wesaw a hencoop close by, and with 
it and a stray plank we made a sort of raft, which we 
sat on and slowly paddled shorewards. It took us 
fifteen hours to cover two miles. We made our way 
inland, and met some gipsy people, who took pity on us 
and gave us firing to dry ourselves." 
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A DAY AT A GREAT AUSTRALIAN 
SCHOOL. 


THE writer is a pupil at one of the chief schools in 
Australia, Brighton Grammar School, Victoria, and, 
thinking it might interest other ** B. O. P.“ readers, he is 
going to attempt to describe the daily routine: “At 
half-past six the dressinz-bell goes, and the fellows slip 
into their clothes, grab their towels, and off they go 
to the baths for their morning dip ; in winter, the cold 
tub is the substitute. All the fellows are good 
swimmers, and at the annual display there is always 
great competition. Half-past seven and the boys go 
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into first school, which lasts half an hour. They then 
have breakfast, which lasts till about half-past eight. 
Second school begins at nine, when they all assemble fc: 
roll- call and prayers, after which the Headmaster зреаћ- 
about any subject that has been brought under lı 
notice. After that the various classes are dismissed to 
their form rooms and work begins in earnest. At а 
quarter to eleven second school closes ; and а quarter 
of an hour later third school begins and lasts an hour 
and a-half. Dinner takes place from a quarter to ore 
till half-past, and fourth school begins at two, and last: 
till four. After that, in summer, there is practice а: 
the nets or cadet drill, or rifle-shooting, and such like till 
half-past five. Every Friday afternoon there is either 
a cricket or a football match, with now and then a paper- 
chase—all according to season, of course. ‘Tea i 
served at six, and fifth school occupies from seven ti. 
lialf-past eight. Then there are songs, recitations, aud 
general jollitications. Supper follows, and everyone 
should be sleeping quietly by half-past ten, but here 
the reporter drops his pen. Fagging is strictly for- 
bidden, and it is one of the chief duties of the prefect- 
to see that this rule is strictly kept. The prefects. 
who, by the way, are elected à la ballot by the 
boys instead of by the Headmaster, have power tc 
settle all disputes and any breaches of the scho 
code of honour. The dining hal contains the 
honour boards, and photographs of the school’s 
teams for the last twenty-five years. The portraits 
of old boys who have become famous, and a long 
list of fellows who fought for the Empire in the Boer 
War are also hung here.— HARRY М. M. WALL.” 
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By Rev. Е. COWLEY WHITEHOUSE, М.А., 


Author of * The Sniper," etc. 


( With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER II. 


M* CARNEGIE sat writing a short story at the window of the 
x sitting-room of her tiny cottage. Outside the frost had 
broken up, and half a dozen boys were kicking a football about 
in the paddock. Occasionally Miss Carnegie glanced up as a 
wilder yell than usual assailed her ears, but again she bent 
interestedly over her manuscript. 

The afternoon wore on, and the worker inside and the players 
outside continued their occupations with unabated zeal. But „There was 


а crásh of broken glass." 
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an interruption occurred. Тһе football, 
driven by а lusty kick, sailed in а graceful 
parabola through the air and landed plump 
on the window behind which the writer was 
sitting. There was a crash of broken glass, 
and Miss Carnegie sprang to her feet with an 
exclamation of alarm as the glittering 
fragments rained upon her. Outside there 
was a dead silence. Опе of the boys, a fair, 
slim lad, detached himself from his com- 
panions and ran into the cottage. He burst 
into the presence of Miss Carnegie, and broke 
into excited speech. 

* I say, Aunt Kath, I'm beastly, horribly 
sorry! Did it frighten you awfully? I 
never thought I could kick as far as all that. 
Whew! you've got the glass all over you." 

“My dear Kenneth," expostulated his 
aunt, * you really must bo careful." 

“Tm beastly sorry," reiterated the boy. 
“ I really didn't think I could kick half as 
far. It was," his voice took on а pleased 
inflection, ** it was the finest old hoist I've 
ever given at footer yet. Do let me pick 
some of those splinters off you." 

* You'll just go at once to the village and 
tell the glazier to come and put in a fresh 

ne." 

“ All right, Auntie, ТЇ go at once.“ 

He rushed out, shouted tohis companions, 
and the whole pack dashed off full cry for the 
village. 

Kenneth Daly was an orphan. At the 
age of ten he had lost both his father and 
mother. His father had been a major in our 
Indian army, and had been killed in one of 
those frontier wars which have accounted 
for many a good and true man besides Major 
Daly. His mother, struck down by the 
blow, died a few months later, and Kenneth, 
the only child, was taken eharge of by 
Kathleen Carnegie, his mother’s sister. 

The mention of a maiden aunt possibly 
conjures up before us a prim stiff figure, 
with precise phrases issuing from between 
thin lips. Kathleen Carnegie was a maiden 
lady, and also an aunt, but there was no 
primness, no angularity about her. Not 
more than seven-and-twenty, she was a 
pretty, dainty little lady with a disposition 
as sunny as her golden hair. Her father had 
been a country rector, and had given her a 
first-rate education. At his death, Kathleen 
Carnegie found herself very insufficiently 
provided for, and she was obliged to look 
around to find employment. For the space 
of six months she was governess to two 
spoilt children. Sick at heart at the 
drudgery and at the treatment she ex- 
perienced at the hands of her pupils and 
their parents, she threw up her post and 
determined to take up a literary career. 
For three years she worked steadily and hard, 
but, except for the favoured few, success in 
letters is long in coming, and Miss Carnegie 
found her articles and short stories more 
frequently returned to her than accepted, 
while her first novel resulted in a gain of 
thirty pounds paid to her by a publisher, who 
gave her that amount for the entire copy- 
right of a book which had cost her six 
months of steadfast work. 

And then came her sister’s death. She 
stood by the dying woman’s bedside and 
soothed her last hours by a promise to take 
Kenneth, and to educate him as she would 
her own son. In fulfilment of her promise 
she carried off the boy to live with her in her 
bachelor-girl flat in London; but she soon 
found that such an arrangement would not 
work. Kenneth was not a strong lad, and 
the atmosphere and life of the great town 
did not agree with him. He grew thin and 
pale, and Kathleen Carnegie found herself 
compelled to live in the country. She took 
a cottage in Kent, and there she established 
hersclf, and set to work to educate her 
nephew. She had a struggle to pay her way, 
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but her stories were beginning to be more 
freely accepted, and her second book was 
taken on improved terms by the publisher 
who had issued her first attempt. With 
teaching and writing Kathleen found her 
time fully occupied. Besides Kenneth, she 
had two or three other boys, sons of county 
people in the neighbourhood, to prepare for 
public-school life, and before long she 
became deeply interested in them from the 
fact that two of them proved to be really 
smart pupils, and she conceived the idea of 
coaching them and sending them up for 
entrance scholarships at one or other of the 
best public schools. She realised that it was 
Kenneth’s only chance of getting a first-rate 
education. If he failed in winning a good 
scholarship, she would only be able to afford 
to send him to a cheap second-rate estab- 
lishment, an eventuality which she desired 
to avoid at all hazards. Her father had been 
an old Meltonian, and she determined to send 
Kenneth in for one of the chief classical 
scholarships at that famous school. Enthu- 
siastic herself in everything that she under- 
took, she imbued her pupils with something 
of her own spirit, and at the time at which 
this story opens, Kenneth, trained to the 
minute, was on the eve of setting forth. like 
George Sabreton, to undergo the ordeal of 
the scholarship examination at Melton. 

Kenneth knew how much depended upon 
his success, and for the past two years he had 
worked with an assiduity unusual in one so 
young to fit himself for the supreme struggle. 

That evening aunt and nephew talked 
long together after their simple evening 
supper. At опе moment they were building 
gorgeous fairy castles in the air, and their 
minds were full of the thought of Kenneth 
soaring up with double removes from form to 
form, until he eventually finished in his 
rightful place as head of the school. But 
then Miss Carnegie. in order that the boy 
might not be too disappointed if he proved 
to be unsuccessful, spoke of & big grammar 
school hard by, and of the type of boys he 
would find there if the idea of Melton had to 
be abandoned. А thrill almost of fear, 
swept over the boy. 

* Aunt Kath," he cried, “I must go to 
Melton. I must get that big scholarship; 
I've set my heart оп it, and I must not fail.” 

* My dear boy," replied his aunt, “ we 
have both done our best, and. if you fail, it 
will not be the fault of either of us, but 
simply that cleverer boys entered and beat 
you, and you must remember that there is 
great competition for these prizes; and, 
Kenneth, whatever happens, you must be 
brave and keep a stiff upper lip, as your dear 
father used to say." 

“TU try. Aunt Kath—Tll try,” responded 
the boy, but his heart sank as the alternative 
possibility came home to him, and he 
wondered if he would ever hold up his head 
again if failure“ was to be the word written 
up after all his strenuous efforts. 

At Melton the three chief classical and the 
two chief mathematical scholarships meant 
virtually free education for the winners 
during their school life. There were other 
minor scholarships, but the best of them 
amounted to not more than £40 a year, and 
Miss Carnegie's income was so slender that 
she could not see her way to sending the boy 
to Melton unless he gained a senior scholar- 
ship. Major Daly, shortly before his death, 
had lost nearly all his money in an unfortu- 
nate investment, and there was only a 
trifling yearly sum available for his son. 
Fortunately, Kathleen Carnegie had come to 
the rescue, and had cared for Kenneth as if 
he had been her own child, and had given 
him an education fully equal to what he 
would have received at one of the best 
preparatory schools. And now the worth of 
these past years of teaching was to be put to 


the proof. Miss Carnegie knew that she had 
prepared the boy thoroughly, but she did not 
know whether he would keep his head under 
the stress of the examination room and do 
himself and her justice. Of this, however. 
she said nothing to Kenneth, trusting that 
all would go well when the trial commenced. 
She remembered well the first time she had 
sat for an examination, and the paralysing 
nervousness that had prevented her from 
working for the first half hour or so. She 
hoped it would not be the same with Ken- 
neth, but she felt that the wisest course for 
her to pursue was to ignore any such possi- 
bility, and to send the boy otf full of hope 
and courage. 

And so the next morning Kenneth Daly 
and George Sabreton travelled across Eng- 
land from different directions to meet at the 
same objective—Melton College. But they 
sat in the same examination room, took the 
same papers, and travelled home again 
without knowing that their lives were to 
be closely knit together for some years to 
come. 

From the moment that Kenneth Daly said 
good-bye to his aunt everything seemed a 
trifle confused and inconsequent until, on 
the following morning, he found himself 
sitting in the examination hall with a pink 
slip of paper in front of him, and а good 
supply of foolscap beside him. On the pink 
slip some ten questions were printed. 
Kenneth glanced at them, but they seemed 
to convey no meaning to his mind. He 
looked vaguely around him, and noticed that 
a large number of the competitors were 
already hard at work, some were evidently 
preparing to follow their example, and a few, 
like himself, were apparently more interested 
in watching their neighbours than in starting 
off themselves. Kenneth became fascinated 
in watching the boy next to him. He could 
not help seeing the name he had written at 
the top of his first sheet—Horace Smith. 
And Horace Smith was evidently extremely 
short-sighted. He was working furiously 
with his nose close down to the foolscap 
sheet. He was an untidy worker. Already 
his fingers were deeply dyed in black. He 
raised his head, crowned with а mop of 
straw-coloured hair, and Kenneth nearly 
burst into а shout of laughter as he noticed 
that а big blob of ink was adorning the end 
of his nose. He could see also that the sheet 
of paper had on it more than one blot, but 
with an unpleasant shock he likewise 
realised that this Horace Smith was about 
to commence on his second sheet. Kenneth 
pulled himself together. He had lost nearly 
a quarter of an hour of valuable time. 

Feverishly he turned to the questions, and 
read the first one. It was quite simple, and 
in another moment the boy was working for 
dear life to make up for lost time.  Steadily 
he ploughed his way through the paper. He 
was finishing the eighth question when a bell 
sounded, and one of the gowned examiners 
announced that time would be up in ten 
minutes. Kenneth just had time to finish 
the ninth question before the summons 
came. He gathcred up his little sheaf of 
papers, and waited for the examiner to come 
to him. There was а little buzz of con- 
versation around him. The lads were glad 
to be able to break the solemn silence of the 
past two hours. Kenneth glanced again at 
his neighbour. This time he could not 
refrain from laughing out aloud. Horace 
Smith was a fearsome sight. His hair was 
standing on end; his face and hands were 
streaked all over with ink, and his eyes were 
glaring like an owl's in the sunlight. Several 
of the boys were looking at him with broad 
smiles on their faces. The examiner came 
past. He swept up Kenneth's papers and 
passed on to Horace Smith. He looked at 
the heap-of soiled sheets with some dis- 
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favour, and gathered them up somewhat 
gingerly. The boys were told that the 
examination would be resumed at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, and they trooped 
out to find lunch prepared for them in a 
great hall. 

Kenneth Daly felt-satisfied with the start 
he had made. The paper had not been 
difficult, and he was confident that he had 
answered nine questions correctly, and that 
if he had not wasted the first quarter of 
an hour he would have completed the 


paper. 

At lunch he found himself seated beside 
a boy whose face attracted him. The two 
entered into conversation about the paper 
they had just finished. 

How many questions did you answer? 
asked Kenneth. 

** Oh, all of them, of course,” replied the 
other; that was a sort of trial ball of a 
paper, but you wait until this afternoon ; wo 
shall probably get а snorter to make up for 
it. A week ago my tutor, Mr. Reeves, set 
me last year's papers, and the first one was 
the only easy one. "The unseen translations 
were simply—well, you wait and see what 
they are like." 

* I only did nine of the questions," said 
Kenneth, a trifle disconsolately. °“ I was so 
taken up watching that fellow down there 
with the mop of yellow hair that I lost about 
а quarter of ап hour, and had not time to do 
the last question.“ 

" He's & queer-looking beggar," laughed 
young Sabreton. He seems to be eating 
with his nose.” 

“ Yes," rejoined Kenneth, “апа in tho 
examination he got his nose all covered with 
ink.“ 

“It’s pretty hard luck being ав short- 
sighted as all that. Fancy that chap trying 
to catch a snick in the slips." 

" He'd probably use his nose," said 
Kenneth. '' He seems to shove it into a lot 
of places where it shouldn't be." 

I wonder what a fellow like that wants to 
come to Melton for," remarked George. ''I 
should think he will find himself pretty well 
out of it in every way." 

The boys talked on for some time, and 
Kenneth confided to his companion how 
important it was that he should do well in 
the examination, George was sympathetic. 
It seemed to him that it would be very hard 
lines if this boy should be prevented from 
coming to Melton simply because he could 
not get a scholarship. He was able to write 
his papers without the fear of failure at tho 
back of his mind, but he realised something 
of the nervousness with which Kenneth Daly 
would approach each fresh subject, and with 
what tremors he would await the letter 
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which would announce to him whether he 
was in the scholarship list. 

After lunch the boys slipped on their 
overcoats and walked about the quadrangle 
and visited the splendid playing-fields 
behind the fine old college buildings. George 
Sabreton saw a vision of himself walki 
back to the pavilion after making а hund 
runs or во in an important match, while 
Kenneth Daly’s heart sank as he contem- 
pee the possibility of going to а small 
ocal grammar school instead of this place, 
which impressed him, as it has impresaed 
many others, with its air of dignity and of 
old-world grandeur. 

They walked back silently through an 
avenue of huge elms, and re-entered the 
examination room. In a few minutes 
nothing was to be heard except the rustling 
of paper and the scratching of many pens. 
This time Kenneth Daly devoted himself 
from the first moment to the paper, which, 
although more difficult than the preceding 
one, was still within his powers. On the 
whole he felt well satisfied with the start he 
had made. He stayed that night at the 
Headmaster’s house, and slept in the cubicle 
of a boy who was away for the holidays. 
Several of the candidates were in the same 
dormitory, and as they discussed the papers 
that had been set he clearly perceived that he 
had done better than most of them. 

The following day , and still Ken- 
neth felt satisfied that he had done as well as 
he could expect. On the morning of the 
third day he was astonished to find only 
about fifty boys entering the examination 
room, and he discovered that these repre- 
sented his serious opponents. The others 
had merely sat to qualify for admission to 
Melton, and had no pretensions to scholar- 
ship form. About thirty of the remainin 
boys represented the aspirants for classical 
scholarships, and the other twenty were 
sitting for mathematical honours. 

On this last day of the examination the 
boys had to sit for three papers of one and 
a-half hour each. Two of them were quite 
sufficiently difficult, while the third—Latin 
and Greek prose—was what George Sabreton 
called a scorcher. All the lads left the room 
exclaiming at the severity of the test, and 
Mr. Reeves whistled in the evening when he 
glanced over the passages selected. 

“ Well,” he said. that certainly is pretty 
tough for fourteen-year-olds, but there's one 
comfort, and that is that mighty few will 
have made much of some of these technical 
words and these involved phrases." 

Kenneth Daly was somewhat surprised 
to see Horace Smith remaining for the third 
day. He could not imagine that he had 
serious designs upon a scholarship, but the 
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boy in question floundered about in ink to 
his heart’s content, and remained in the 
examination room working up to the last 
moment permitted. 

At lunch George Sabreton announced his 
intention of speaking to this scion of the 
great family of Smiths. 

“ I feel sorry for him, he said; “he 
prowls about alone, and no one says а word 
to him." 

Horace Smith looked quite scared when he 
was asked how he had done in the examina- 
tion. 

“ Oh, I don't know," he replied awk- 
wardly, screwing up his eyes in а funny, 
short-sighted way. ''I don't think I have 
done very well, and,“ he flushed nervously as 
he spoke, I made such an awful mess with 
the ink. I’m so blind Т can't see what I'm 
doing." 

He seemed grateful for the attention 
shown him, and after lunch accompanied the 
other two on a stroll to the playing-fields. 
But he did not respond to their enthusiasm 
about the ground. 

* It doesn’t interest me," he said; I 
can’t play games, and never shall be able to. 
The ball always hits me in the eye if I go to 
catch it.” 

“ But if vou don’t play cricket or footer, 
inquired George, what do you do with 
yourself ? " 

* Oh, I read а lot, and "—he mentioned 
his one boyish accomplishment with pride— 
I can swim a bit." 

„That's something I can’t do," admitted 
Kenneth. Гуе never had the chance of 
learning." 

* ]'ll teach you in the summer," offered 
Smith. 

Kenneth thanked him, but explained that 
he possibly might not come to Melton at 
all, and he thought again of that terrible 
prose paper with which he had just been 
struggling. 

The boys wrote their last paper, and went 
off to their respective homes, to await, with 
as much patience as they could, the result of 
their efforts. 


(To be continued.) 
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"NOBLESSE OBLIGE ": 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By F. H. BOLTON, 


Author of “A Deadly Anchorage," “In the Heart of the Silent Sea,” ete, etc. 


URING these two or three days a cloud had 
hung over the head of young Travers. 

He had gone to school and about his duties 
with а dull ache that affected everything. 
Ho was realising how much he had missed his 
friend during the past few weeks, and how 
much he would continue to miss him if— 
but no, no, no, that would not be—why, it 
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seemed impossible that class could ever go 
on happily again for him if old Gipsy G.'s 
laughing face and sparkling eyes were not 
there. 

And yet, the world is full of such impossible 
things, and there was no reason why he 
should escape more than others. Twice he 
had gone to the house and Mr. Garnell had 


seen him at the door. The first time he had 
been told that Artie was about the same. 
neither appreciably better nor worse. But 
the second time the father was yet more 
solemn. 

He put his hand gently upon the boy's 
shoulder. 

„In a few hours we shall know, my dear 
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lad." he said. whether Artie will recover. or 
whether God will take him. We must leave 
it to Him: all that we can do is being 
done." 

Travers could not speak. He looked up 
sorrowfullv into the sad face of his friend's 
father, and then slowly went away. 

But next morning, before morning school, 
he was back. He had told his own mother 
everything, and unburdened his sad heart 
to her, finding the load lightened thereby. 
Indeed, his parents were equallv anxious 
with himself as to what he would hear that 
day. 

When the door was opened to him һу 
Mr. Garnell, one look at that good man's 
face told him all, more quickly even than 
his words. 

* You and І will both be able to thank 
God this day, І know," said the gentleman, 
for our dear Artie is out of serious danger.“ 

The lad's eyes grew moist. 

“ Oh, sir," he cried, " I am glad. Oh, I 
am glad ! ^ 

'l'hen, as Mr. Garaell looked at him with 
a happy smile, he added timidly. 

** I didn't know what to do. I felt awful. 
You know, sir, I'd been a beast to Artie.“ 

“1 knew you had quarrelled,” was the 
reply; but I expect there were faults on 
both sides ; there usually are.” 

“Oh, but there weren't; truly, there 
weren't," said Travers eagerly. *“ It was 
all my fault. I as good as said I didn't 
believe his word, and I knew as well as I 
knew anything in the world that he never 
said anything that wasn't true." 

“Ah, well, my boy," said Mr. Garnell, 
“ you and he will make it up and be as firm 
friends as ever. Experience like this shows 
what a mean, petty thing is quarrelling; and 
how it sinks into nothing before such 
realities as you and he have faced. It is the 
great and good in the heart that lives—the 
love that was there long before. That 
pushes all the other littlenesses aside, 
doesn't it?“ 

** Yes, sir," was the answer in & low voice. 

So, with a message of goodwill and friend- 
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pes Emu Jim felt a little bit ashamed 

of his fears, for he had been long 
enough among white men to be aware that 
they had no belief in witchcraft or magic. 
At all events, he decided to accompany Tom 
Carter, and as they descended the sloping 
tunnel he stuck close to his heels. 

The natural rock passage was in parts 
narrower, and in parts wider, than it had 
been at the entrance. Once the roof was 
so low that they had to crawl for а dozen 
yards on their hands and knees. Up to a 
certain point the tunnel ran almost straight, 
so far as forward direction was concerned, 
with a depression from the level of about 
twenty-tive degrees. Had the floor been 
smoother, they could have ''tobogganed ” 
down with the greatest of ease. 

Fully a hundred yards they had proceeded, 
and they were almost in pitch darkness, when 
the tunnel bent abruptly to the left, and 
they saw the end in front of them. 16 was 
a natural arched opening, about fifty yards 
away from the bend. Beyond they could 
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ship to his chum. Travers turned азау, his 
heart lighter than it had been for sone time. 
Before school he had a few minutes to spare 
to rush home. 

He's better, mother. 
Isn't it good news ? " 

His mothers еуез shone. She knew, 
more than her son. what had been the 
sadness at the father's heart, and she was 
glad for him also. She was glad, too. on 
her own account, for the motherless lad was 
a favourite with her, as indeed he was with 
all who knew him. 


He won't die. 


Through the first portion of the term at 
school Liptrott continued to be in suspense. 
Indeed, the hint drepped by Biron as to the 
possible discovery in store for him was more 
than enough to account for this, and it 
occurred to him that the safest thing he 
could do would be to continue the tuition of 
voung Travers in Latin for a time, lest that 
young man's work should show a noticeable 
falling off. The difficulty, however, had 
been to suggest this course to Travers without 
rousing his suspicions as to the reason, and 
in consequence the tuition had been rather 
erratic from the beginning and eventually 
had fallen through altogether. 

And then, the thing that hal been feared 
fell out. Mr. Beecroft, irreverently known 
as Waxy.” had not failed to notice the 
classical work of a youth who in * unseen” 
translation, when all “ unseen " work was 
new to him, had so signally distinguished 
himself. And as Cesar happened to be the 
author over whom the Third Form agonised 
that term he was the more easily enabled to 
make mental comparisons, not by any 
means to Travers's credit. The boy was far 
from a dullard, but he certainly was not 
adhering to a no- error-to-speak-of stan- 
dard. "Therefore, one day about the middle 
of the term, the master took the boy to 
task when he was correcting his exercise. 

'* Your Latin translation isn't quite up to 
what I expected of you, Travers," he said, 
* seeing how exceptionally well you did in 
the examination. The giver of the Scholar- 


( To be concluded.) 
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Poison GULLY: 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE AUSTRALIAN 


By ALEC. G. PEARSON. 


CHAPTER П.—ТНЕ SURPRISE. 


see the strong light of day, but it was not 
brightened by any gleam of sunshine. It 
was close on to the hour of sunset, and the 
rays of the luminary would be nearly 
horizontal; they would not reach into the 
hollows. 

Tom and the black tracker hurried forward 
the remaining distance, coming to а halt at 
the lower entrance, but not quitting the 
tunnel. А delightful scene greeted their 
eyes. Before them stretched а deep valley. 
through which there ran a shallow stream of 
clear water. It was shut in by a wall of 
cliffs nearly а hundred feet in height. On 
the level there were blue gum, red cedar, and 
iron-bark trees, with numerous brightly 
flowering shrubs. But on the top of the 
cliffs, and partly down the sides, they could 
see the dull sage-green of the poison bushes. 
Indeed, this delightful little valley, quite an 
earthly paradise, was entirely ringed in with 
them. They formed a deadly barrier which 
neither man nor beast could pass. There 
was but one entrance and exit to the valley, 


ship was specially anxious that the winner 
should keep up his reputation. Do you feel 
you re doing so ? " | 

Travers hung his head. 

“ I don't know, sir; I'm doing my best." 

" How is it. then, that vou did so excep- 
tionally at a piece in the examination which 
vou had never seen, and which was not any 
easier than a good deal you have had to do 
since 7” 

Travers hesitated. The doubt that had 
troubled him so much during the first part 
of the holidays. and again at the com mence- 
ment of the term, came once more upon him. 

"How is it?” repeated Mr. Beecroft. 
Can't you say? Ј сап ё; unless you are 
getting careless.” 

Travers decided to state the rea] facts of 
the case. He was innocent of any wrong. 
What had happened was a mere strange 
chance. 

* I think I can explain it, sir," he said 
slowly. I am trying still, sir; I'm not 
shirking my work. But the truth is, I'd 
seen that bit of unseen’ before.“ 

* What?” gasped Mr. Beecroft, with an 
ominous frown. 

Travers began to feel awkward. It was 
not pleasant to have to make a confession 
of this sort, even where he knew there was 
no wrong done. 

“ Yes, sir, please. You see. Га swotted 
—] beg your pardon, sir—I mean I'd been 
working awfully hard for that exam.. anda 
fellow was helping me, and we did a lot of 
pieces together, and the piece in the exam, 
happened to be one of them.” 

“I see," said Mr. Beecroft thoughtfully. 
Things were looking plainer now, and in his 
heart he was relieved to find that there was 
a reasonable and admissible explanation. 
The fate of the truth as to the whole matter 
now hung in the most delicate of balances, 
Travers was turning to go; bis exercise had 
been corrected before this conversation had 
begun. Ifathought had not at this moment 
flashed into Mr. Beecroft's head probably 
the affair would have ended here. 

As it was 
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and that was by way of the cave and the 
rock tunnel. 

" An ideal hiding-place for criminals," 
said Tom. 

Emu Jim held up a warning hand. 

" Listen ! " he whispered. 

The sounds of footsteps and of men's 
voices reached their ears. They drew nearer. 
Presently it was possible to hear what the 
men were saying. 

** Three of them," muttered Tom. 
wil be the bank robbers. 
Henderson ? " 

He was soon to be enlightened. 

“ We'll give him his last chance to-night,” 
said one. He's got to take an oath that he 
won't be likely to break, first that he won't 
give the secret of Poison Gully away, and, 
second, that hell never betray us to the 
police or anyone else. If he——” 

“Stow that, Flinders,” interrupted 
another. D'ye think he'd keep his word 
if we let him go? Not he! We'd just be 
putting our heads in a noose if we gave him 
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his liberty. I tell you, as Kelly and me has 
told you before, there’s only one safe way 
to settle this business. We had to bring 
him along with us, because he saw who we 
were. That was right enough. But we 
didn’t bring him along to let him go again. 
There’s only the one safe way of making 
sure of his silence D 

`* You mean that you would murder me," 
came a clear, defiant voice, from somewhere 
to the left of the tunnel entrance. You 
made up your minds to that from the first, 
you cowardly hounds! I may as well tell 
you now, that I will take no oath dictated 
by such rascals as you are; and if I gain my 
liberty I will set the police hot on your trail, 
and help them to the best of my power to 
capture уоп.” 

That's Jimmie Henderson talking," said 
Tom excitedly. “ Well done, Jimmie! I 
always knew the stuff you were made of. 
True grit! We're going to help you out of 
this to-night, or I'll eat my boots. But I wish 
we could let you know that we arc here.“ 

Kelly, the third man, was having his say 
now. 

That settles it," he exclaimed. °“ No 
use wasting any more time over argument. 
We will drop the obstinate fool into the 
poison scrub, and there’ll be the end of him. 
Nice and handy that scrub is, to be sure. 
No suspicion on anybody. He might have 
walked into it unknowin', and—there you 
аге.” 

With which brutal pronouncement he 
burst into a harsh laugh. 

The villain ! " muttered Tom. 

In his excitement he was on the point of 
stepping out of the tunnel into the open, but 
Emu Jim held him back. 
| Wait!” cautioned the tracker. 
two, three minute it be dark.” 

In that part of Queensland, which was 
just within the tropies, night follows day 
with almost startling abruptness. The sun 
had already set. There were a few minutes 
of twilight, and then darkness fell like a 
pall upon the scene. Emu Jim crept out 
noiselessly, and reconnoitred. Tom was too 
impatient to remain behind, so stole out after 
him. The red glare of a camp-fire, not 
noticcable until the darkness set in, lit up 
that portion of the hollow. 

Three men were standing by it—the bank 
robbers. Less than a score of paces away 
from them, bound with ropes to the trunk 
of a tree, was Jimmie Henderson of the 
Baralonga bank. His face looked pale and 
drawn in the firelight, but he was regarding 
his captors with fearless defiance. 

" Do your worst," he said. I will not 
degrade myself by begging any favours at 
the hands of such as you." 
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Flinders rapped out an oath. 

We'll get through with this job at once.“ 
he snarled. 

Again Emu Jim had to lay a restraining 
hand on Tom’s arm. Again he had to 
caution him to “ "wait." He pointed to 
three rifles that were lying on the ground. 

Dey not take dem." he whispered. 
We pick um up presently. Dey got to 
cut Missa Henderson's ropes, an' den dey 
want all dere hands to hold him." 

The black tracker had done a good deal 
of bush fighting in his time, and Tom knew 
that it was best to be guided by him. He 
understood his plan, and he lay still by his 
side in the deep shadow. Beyond the fire 
an outstretching arm of the poison scrub 
had crept down into the hollow. Probably 
in course of time the whole valley would be 
choked up with it. - 

The three men advanced to the tree, and 
while two of them gripped hold of their 
prisoner. the third cut away the bonds which 
secured him. As Emu Jim had surmised, 
they wanted ''all their hands" now, for 
Henderson struggled desperately. But he 
struggled in vain, for in the grip of three 
powerful men he was helpless. They forced 
him slowly towards the fringe of poison 
bushes. 

" We can make a move now, Jim," urged 
Tom. We mustn't run it too close." 
" Now our time," replied the 

tracker. 

Simultaneously they leaped to their feet, 
rushed to the fire, and secured the thieves' 
rifles. They were loaded. 

Hold, there! shouted Tom in a clear 
and ringing voice. Release your prisoner ! 
Hands up, every man of you!” 

The bush robbers came to & sudden halt, 
startled and dismayed. By their camp- 
fire they saw two strangers with rifles at 
their shoulders, and the rifles were pointed 
at them. They realised that they were 
trapped, for they had no weapons but their 
knives. One of them broke into a torrent 
of imprecations. 

Who may you be? " demanded Flinders 
savagely. 

Hands up!” commanded Tom. You 
will find out who we are presently. Hender- 
son, old chap. break away from them and 
come here. We have another rifle." 

Henderson made a frantic effort to follow 
Tom's suggestion, but Kelly's arms were 
like bands of iron about him. "This man 
intended to carry out his fiendish purpose, 
no matter what the consequences might be 
to himself. He knew that if a shot was fired, 
Henderson was as likely to be hit as he was. 

But Tom had determined to fire, aiming 
low, and taking the risk ; for it was better 
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that his friend should be wounded than that 
he should suffer a horrible death. Не took 
careful and steady aim, and his finger was 
about to press the trigger. when Henderson, 
putting out all his strength, tore himself 
clear of his adversary's grasp. 

Kelly staggered, tripped over the roots of 
а tree, and fell face downwards, with arms 
outstretched, on to the nearest of the poison 
thorn bushes. He was on his feet again in 
an instant. and the look in his eyes was 
something frightful to see. He knew—none 
better—that he was doomed. The fate 
which he had mapped out for Henderson 
was now his. It was a just but terrible 
retribution. 

With a cry that rang in Tom's ears for 
many a long day afterwards. the wretched 
man rushed frantically towards the other end 
of the valley, though with what object no 
one could understand. 

`` Him dead man for sure, in two minute," 
observed Emu Jim. 

Kelly had vanished from their sight in 
the darkness. Tom shivered a little, as 
though a draught of cold air had passed 
him. 

“I am glad," he said, that I am not 
able to see the end of that tragedy." 

The fate of their associate had its effect 
upon the other two men. It unnerved them, 
and they gave in without any further attempt 
at resistance. They were secured with the 
cords that had been used to bind Henderson 
to the tree-trunk. 

What about the stolen gold?” asked 
Tom, interrupting Henderson’s reiterated 
thanks for the service which he and Emu 
Jim had rendered him. Is it concealed 
anywhere about here? 


Not far off.“ replied Henderson. “I 
know where it is.“ 
* Then the best thing we can do,” said 


Tom, is to load it up on one of the horses 
and make straight tracks back to Baralonga. 
Some folks have been saying nasty things 
about you in that township, and it's up 
against you to show them that they are 
wrong." 

** Accused me of being in league with the 
bank robbers, I suppose.” replied Henderson, 
a little bitterly. “‘ 1 half expected that would 
be the case. Well, thanks to you and Emu 
Jim. I shall be able to clear my character. 
But had I been killed, there would have 
been а black stain resting on it ever after- 
wards, for the truth would never have been 
known." 

" Dem moon will be гізіп bime-by, Missa 
Tom," interposed the black tracker. We 
got to start bery soon, so's to get um light 
all de time.“ 

[THE END.] 
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THE CRUISE OF THE " MANZANITA." 


wAVE followed, broadside on, and in а 
smother of foam and water lifted the 
Manzanita clear of the rocks. A minute 
more and I was out of reach, both of 
Quon Main’s revolver and the rocks, and, 
abandoning the yawl to look after herself, 
I dived excitedly below into the cabin. 
Everything was in indescribable confusion. 
Smashed crockery grated under my feet, 
while the whole place was littered with small 
neatly tied parcels. about the size of a brick. 
But what drew my eyes at once was the 
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huddled form of Mr. Prendergast, lying like 
a heap of clothes in one corner. 1 kicked 
everything off the settee, lifted him as 
gently as I could, and placed him upon it, 
looking round as I did so for some sign of 
the sick man from the Heliopolis, who seemed 
to have entirely disappeared. 

But Mr. Prendergast claimed all my atten- 
tion, for he had an ugly bullet wound in the 
top of his head, and his face and hands were 
the colour of death itself. It seemed indeed 
impossible that any spark of life could be 


left, considering that he had been lying for at 
least two hours unattended. 

However, I wasted no time in conjectures, 
and, relying on his boiler-plate constitution, 
I started to cut away the hair from the 
wound, and bathe and bandage it as well as 
I could. The bullet had ploughed a deep 
rut in his head, and if it had missed the 
brain his skull was as thick as а negro's; 
and though I felt sure he was as dead as а 
nail, I still hoped that he might be only 
stunned and unconscious from loss of blood. 
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as I was at last driven to the conclusion 
that he was gone for ever, he startled me by 
opening his eyes; next moment he closed 
them again, while I eagerly poured a few 
drops of spirits down his throat. Again he 
opened his eyes, then sighed, and a moment 
after screwed up his face in pain. 

“ Great snakes, Harlands! My head! 
What is the matter? he cried with petulant 
weakness, and, had I not stopped him, he 
would have torn the bandages off in an excess 
of pain. 

“ It’s the Chinamen, sir," I said; they 
shot you, but, thank God, didn't kill you— 
thcy are both over side, sir. I'll get you to 
San Diego and а doctor as quick as I can. 
But where is the man from the Heliopolis, 
sir? He must be in а bad way! Did they 
shoot him too ? " 

For а moment his face relaxed and he 
grinned feebly. 

He's all over the place. These packages 
are he—ah! I know. This pain will drive 
me mad. Quick! Open one of those 
parcels, and chip some of it up, and roll it 
with some tobacco into a cigarette. Quick, 
man !" 

His orders were incoherent, but I obeyed, 
and, tearing off layer after layer of Chinese 
paper from one of the packages that camo 
nearest to my hand, I disclosed a small 
oblong brick-shaped mass of a dark, hard 
substance. Then it was that I knew every- 
thing! I understood at once all the baffling 
surprises of that extraordinary cruise, and I 
whistled long and loud. But I did not 
delay in following out Mr. Prendergast's 
instructions, and, shaving off a corner, 
1 quickly rolled it up with some tobacco 
into & cigarette, and lit it for him. He 
pulled feverishly at it, inhaling the smoke, 
and gradually his face relaxed as the pain 
became deadened by the most powerful drug 
there is—opium. 


There is now but little left for me to say, 
for it seems as though my discovery of the 
reason for that extraordinary cruise makes a 
proper ending to my tale. But there are 
still one or two things that remain to be 
cleared up. 

It had been Mr. Prendergast’s intention, 
once the opium was on board, to have sailed 
back to San Francisco, where the smuggled 
cargo could have been landed in small 
quantities with the greatest ease. But now 
that it was imperative that we should make 
the nearest port, it upset his plans. The 
unusual presence of so smart a yacht as the 
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Manzanita in San Diego Bay would exeite 
remark (the last thing he wanted with sixty 
thousand dollars’ worth of smuggled opium 
on board). Also, and here Mr. Prendergast 
was, as ever, thoughtful on my behalf, ita 
discovery would mean my implication ; 
this he would not countenance for a moment. 
So, what with his broken head and one thing 
or another, he called me down from on 
deck that afternoon, as Point Loma, with 
its Theosophical College on top, lay straight 
ahead, all red and pink from the setting 
sun. 

“ Harlands," said he, I have decided to 
chuck the beastly stuff overboard.” 

He did not explain what, but you may Бе 
sure I understood, and right willingly I did 
as l was bid, and sixty thousand dollars’ 
worth of opium went to the tuna and the 
kelp with no bigger splash than a few dozen 
bricks. The clothes from the sick man” 
from the Heliopolis went also, including the 
bust of Gladstone that had made his face, 
and which had seemed so deadly white in 
the moment's flash of the lantern ! 

It isn't any good to me now," said Mr. 
Prendergast weaklv. “ I can’t sell it myself." 

" Besides that, sir," said I, the fact of 
your having & hole in your head will attract 
more comment than is wanted, considering 
all things." 

"^ Yes, the stuff could only have been run 
successfully, first, through the medium of 
the Chinamen, since it's practically only 
Chinamen that use it, and secondly only if 
everything was kept as quiet as possible. 
Heigho! Well, well, Harlands, honesty is 
the best policy. Гуе been a fool as well as a 
knave.“ 

I got the cabin as straight as I could, and 
hove over the side a sackful of broken 
crockery, and, devoutly trusting to Mr. 
Prendergast to invent some reasonable 
excuse for the marks of Quon Main's Smith 
and Wesson round the combing of the 
cockpit, I sailed the Manzanita past North 
Island and into San Dicgo Bay on the last 
puff of the trade wind. 

I was not present when the doctor was 
below, so I do not know what was said. 
But when he came up the companion-way 
to go ashore and make arrangements for 
the conveyance of Mr. Prendergast to a 
nursing home, he only said, as he looked 
about him—‘ Your owner would be wise 
not to fool around with those old-fashioned 
four-barrelled Deringer pistols again. They 
do sometimes explode in a curious manner, 
and, judging by the bullet marks scattered 
about, it must have had twenty barrels, not 
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When I had done all I could for him ana’ 


four,” and then, with a solemn wink, һе 
stepped into a launch alongside. 

That night I puttied up the bullet holes, 
wherever I could find them, and in the 
morning a touch of paint did the rest. 

As soon as Mr. Prendergast was carried 
ashore to the doctor’s house in Coronado, 
I once more got sail upon the gallant little 
yawl, and alone I sailed her out of the bay, 
and the following morning saw me again 
lying off the island. but this time not among 
the rocks. I anchored and rowed ashore. 
Quon Main met me, as the dory grated on 
the sand, unchanged as ever, though doubt 
less hungry after two days’ diet on raw 
crabs and clams. Ніз companion lay farther 
up the beach, the boom of the Manzanita 
having smashed his leg. But as his leg 
had been re-set by Quon Main with all the 
Chinaman’s nimble-fingered cleverness, he 
was not as bad as he might have been. 

Together we carried him down to the dory, 
with a large quantity of rattlesnake skins, 
which Quon Main proposed to have made 
into belts. I am wearing one now, аз 1 
write, and he discoursed atfably upon them 
as I rowed back to the Manzanita, that lay 
rolling and flashing heliographs from her 
white and shining sides. 

Neither of the two Chinamen made any 
remark when they heard that the opium 
was at the bottom of the sea; possibly they 
did not believe me; but Quon Main ex pressed 
some surprise when he heard that Mr. 
Prendergast was not dead ; merely remarking 
at length that he (Mr. Prendergast) would 
have a stormy interview with Captain 
Spurrier of the Heliopolis, when the latter 
demanded his share of the profits. 

I landed them both at Dorondo, on a dark 
and foggy night, and during our three 
days’ cruise together Quon Main grew 
quite handy about the yawL Не gave me 
a box of excellent cigars, and later on, as I 
have said, he sent me a rattlesnake belt, 
with a solid silver buckle. 

After landing the Chinamen at Dorondo, 
where they took the train to ' Frisco, I sailed 
back to San Diego, апа, after overhauling 
and repainting and revarnishing the Man- 
zanila Several times over, I spent an idle 
six weeks at anchor, while Mr. Prendergast 
slowly regained his strength. 

And so ended an adventurous oruise, which, 
though exciting, was by no means her last, 
for the little yawl was destined to be the 
theatre of further unusual events, which 
perhaps some day І will again venture to set 
down in writing. 

[THE END.] 
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THE STORY ОЕ А HOCKEY MATCH. 


Tus Great Man wanted a private весге- 
tary. 

There were many candidates for the post ; 
for not only was it worth four hundred a 
vear, but also the Great Man himself, when 
once you knew him, was а fine personality. 
True, he was brusque, not to say blunt. 
When he had occasion to find fault it was 
a bad day for the offender. and he was never 
lavish with his praise ; yet those who worked 
under him could not be tempted to leave 
him by offers carrying with them con- 
siderably larger salaries. He invariably 
chose his secretaries himself. 


By “CELIC.” 


* For," as he often said, business life 
with the right kind of secretary is bliss. 
You can delegate your authority to him to 
any extent with a perfect certainty that it 
will not be misused. You may leave him 
to write your letters for you, and be sure 
they will be in а style very similar to your 
own; he always takes the trouble to under- 
stand your little fads. But а bad one is 
worse than none. You must employ him, 
since you pay him, and yet you have 
to superviso and scrutinise everything he 
does.' 


In his youth the Great Man had been 


brilliant and extremely keen at games— 
an old “ Rugger” International. Even 
now he followed all games with close 
interest, while he was still a most formid- 
able opponent at golf. Therefore, it was 
a sine qua non with him that his Secretary 
should be very good at one game at least 
and fond of most. Above all; his play 
must be strong and clean. 

If a man, whatever he plays, plays a 
strong, clean game," he would say, "he 
won't go far wrong in the ordinary routine 
of business." | 

In the present instance there were two 
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«candidates for the coveted post who stood 
а, head and shoulders above the rest. Both 
were public school and University теп; 
both were ordinarily clever, though neither 
really scintillating; but Alfred Baker had 
had a slightly better record at Oxford than 
William Puillips at Cambridge. To set off 
this, however, Pnillips was rather the better 
Athlete. He had been a cricket Blue and 
a Wanderer, having only just missed his 
hockey Blue, while Baker had been a hockey 
Blue at Oxford. The two men came from 
the same district ; so, before fixing on one or 
the other, the Great Man decided to journey 
down to their native towns, which were 
about seven miles apart, and find out what 
was locally known about them. А slack 
week-end gave him tho desired opportunity, 
апа а sunny Saturday morning in February 
found him in the train bound for Reltham, 
where Baker livod. 

The train arrived punctually to time. 
It must have known whom it had tho 
honoer of carrying, and put forth a special 
effort, since, if it ordinarily turned up but 
ten minutes late, tne officials considered 
that it had done remarkably well. 

The Gréat Man stepped out of his carriage 
into the absurd little band-box of a station. 
He discovered the name of the chief hotel 
——as it loved to be callud—from the gold- 
laced stationmaster (whose lordly air would 
perhaps have seemed natural at the London 
terminus of the line, but was decidedly 

. ludicrous in its present environment), 
mounted the rickety station 'bus of the 
hostelry in question, and was dragged 
through the sleepy country town at a terrific 
amble of, possibly, five miles an hour. 

The inn was a pretty little place fronting 
on the market square—a fine old red-brick 
house, half covered with ivy. The inside 
was neatly furnished and scrupulously clean. 
The Great Man was delighted with it; he 
smiled benignly at the little waitress- 
clerk, ordered two rooms for the week-end, 
and lunch. Lunch would be ready vin 
half an hour,“ the girl informed him. This 
was satisfactory. In the interim he resolved 
to interview the hostler. He knew the type, 
апа was aware that, as a general rule, what 
the hostler of а country inn does not know 
&bout the residents for three or four miles 
round is not worth knowing. 

The hostler proved to be & cheery soul; 
& smile and tip did wonders, and in less than 
five minutes the Great Man was as his 
dearest pal. The latter gradually brought 
the talk round to the desired point. 

** Mr. Phillips, sir ? " queried the hostler. 
** Why, I've known 'im all my life—all 'is 
life I should say rather, seeing as 'ow Û'm a 
goodish bit older than 'e is—dandled 'im 
on my knee, sir, as it were. А nicer young 
feller you couldn't meet. Know 'im, sir ? 
Oh, 'eard of 'im, 'ave you? Well, I should 
rather think you 'ave. Cambridge College 
Blue 'e is, sir. Cricket. Good at 'ockey, 

too, I've 'eard, though I don't know much 
about that game. Oh. yes, e of'en drops in 
'ere and ’as a talk with me.” 

“Do you know a Mr. Baker?” asked 
the Great Man. Another good man at 
games, I believe. He lives in this neigh- 
bourhood also.“ 

* Young Mr. Baker of 'Ill 'All that would 
be, sir. Yes, I know 'im too. Don’t 
care much for 'im myself. Mind you, I 
don't know anything agen 'im, but 'e's not 
my style. Kind o' 'aughty. It’s ' Sewell, 
dc this, and Sewell. do that,’ and Is my 
‘orse in, Sewell?“ Sewell’s my name, y'see, 
sir. Never 'as a joke wi’ me like Mr. Bill, 
as I always calls Mr. Phillips." 

The hostler was inclined to be garrulous 
on the subject, but the Great Man had heard 
enough from this source. 

“Is there anything particular doing here 


this afternoon ?" he asked, to change the 
subject. 

" Why, yes, sir,” answered the hostler. 
* The town plays Lacking at football—'ot 
lot, too, they are, to be sure. Then there's 
& 'ockey match—Reltham agen the—the— 
bless me if I can think o' the name—common 
name, too—Ramblers would it be?“ 


" Wanderers, perhaps," suggested the 
Great Man. 
Wanderers it is, sir. Mr. Baker із 


capting of the local lot, and Mr. Bill plays, 
too." 

The Great Man thought he would like to 
see it. Where was the ground ? Voluble 
but involved instructions were given; a 
half-crown changed hands, and the Great 
Man walked back to the inn, leaving the 
hostler quite bereft of speech at the un- 
expected magnitude of the tip. 

After lunch the Great Man, having mado 
up his mind to see the game, left tho inn. 
А miles walk, punctuated by frequent 
inquiries of the passers-by as to direction, 
for the hostler's instructions in the morning 
had been somewhat inadequate, brought 
him to the ground. The February sun was 
shining with just sufficient force to soften 
the ground, which had been frozen the night 
before ; there was yet a slight nip of frost in 
the air, enough to make the spectators move 
about from time to time for warmth’s sake. 
The turf appeared to be in perfect order; in 
fact, all the conditions pointed to a good, 
fast game. The players were just lining 
up for the bully-off when the Great Man 
arrived; he at once recognised the pre- 
dominant green in the Wanderers’ colours ; 
the brown and white then must be the local 
team. 

es, that's Baker playing centre," said 
a spectator in answer to an inquiry. '' Clink- 
ing good centre too. Ought to get his 
*Internatter' this year. Would have last 
if he hadn't been so selfish.” 

“Is not that a Mr. Phillips, inside- 
right ? ’’ queried the Great Man. 

"Slight, fair man. Medium height. 
That's him," the other replied, regardless 
of grammar. Now, he's a good man. 
Nearly got his Blue at tho 'Varsity—Cam- 
bridge, you know. Did get his cricket Blue. 
Oh, well played, Jack ! Fine tackle, wasn't 


it? Yes, Bill Phiilips is one of the very 
best. 
The Wanderers! centre-half was an 


International. and for some time he com- 
pletely bottled up the Reltham forwards. 
That Baker was selfish was apparent before 
the game had been in progress tive minutes ; 
when in possession he hung on to the ball 
till he was tackled; while if either of 
the insides showed the least tendency to 
dribble it was With you, Phillips," Pass, 
Huggins," and so on. 

About & quarter of an hour after the start 
the Wanderers' forwards got going in their 
own twenty-five ; they swept down the field 
with a series of brilliant, short passes; the 
outside-right centred: the centre took the 
pass, tricked the backs and beat the local 
goalkeeper all ends up with a terrific shot. 
Baker got the ball from the resultant centre- 
bully ; not even his worst enemy could deny 
that he was а magnificent individualist. 
With a grand zigzag run, in which he 
passed the centre-half, the two backs, and 
the goal-keeper, he put the sides level. 

He was essentially a gallery player and, 
as a burst of applause ran round the ground, 


he glanced round also, nodded and smiled . 


to a couple of his particular friends who were 
clapping enthusiastically ; then his eyes fell 
on the Great Man, and his self-satistied grin 
faded slowly away. He recognised him 
at once, for the Great Man had a face 
which, once seen, could never be forgotten, 
and Baker had sat for ten minutes in his 
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private room, answering his searching 
questions. Here was the chance of a life- 
time. If he could only shine that day far 
and away above the others, especially 
Phillips; if he could only catch the Great 
Man's eye—he had heard all about his, the 
Great Man's. preference for good athletes— 
the post would be as good as his. Above 
all, Phillips must have no opportunities of 
distinguishing himself. 

If Baker had been selfish before, he was 
а thousand times more so now. Ніз insides 
were not allowed to keep the ball for a 
moment in mid-field. and he poached un- 
mercifully in front of goal. 

Towards the end of the first half the 
Wanderers were all over their opponents. 
Two goals were registered against Reltham 
in quick succession, one from the centre's 
stick and the other а fine cross-shot by the 
outsido-left. Shortly after they forced a 
corner. Some close scrummagy work and 
the ball came out to the Wanderers’ inside- 
right, who was momentarily unmarked. 
He drew the ball inside the circle, and was 
in the act of shooting when he was knocked 
bodily off the ball. Baker had apparently 
stumbled when rushing across to tackle 
and cannoned violently into him. 

Pr-r-r-r went the whistle. 

Penalty bully," said the umpire. 

“Penalty corner, you mean," retorted 
Baker. 

Penalty bully," repeated the umpire. 

" But it was a pure accident," Baker 
shouted. “І stumbled and g 

Penalty bully," the umpire said wearily 
for the third time. 

The Wanderers’ centre-half took it with 
Baker ; the latter managed to force the ball 
outside the circle, and it was ultimately 
cleared. Then the whistle went for half 
time, the Wanderers leading, 3—1. 

" Very dirty trick," the Great Man 
muttered to himself. More like ‘ pro’ 
football than decent hockey. Eugh!” 

“ You spoil everything, Phillips," Baker 
complained angrily during the interval, in a 
very audible voice. You hang оп to the 
ball so long. If you'd only pass quicker the 
combination would be much better ; and the 
same applies to you, Huggins, turning to 
the other inside. The two men glanced at 
one another and smiled, but neither 
answered. 

When the game was re-started Reltham 
played up grandly. The insides fed Baker 
carefully, and he himself was at his very 
best. Twice he put the ball through, thus 
bringing the scores level; but he must have 
lost his side at least an equal number of 
goals by trying to get through himself, when 
a short pass right or left would have meant 
a certain score. Then the Wanderers pulled 
themselves together, and the two teams ding- 
donged at each other without either being 
able to claim any advantage. The centre- 
half sat in Baker’s pocket, and, try as ho 
would, the latter could not get going. His 
temper, never of the best. grew shorter and 
shorter ; it showed itsclf by frequent claims 
for sticks.“ turning,“ and "kicking," 
accompanied by audible remarks on the 
umpires when those individuals took no 
notice of his reiterated appeals. 

During one of these pithy harangues by 
their centre the two insides got away on 
their own. By clever cross-passing they 
made their way up to the circle, and Phillips 
waa left with an open goal. Baker came 
dashing up. drew the ball from his fellow- 
forward with the point of his stick, shot, 
and—inissed. 

“ Confound you, Phillips!“ 
“ Why didn't you pass ? ” 

Phillips shrugged his shoulders, but made 
no reply. 

By this-time the Great Man's opinion of 

[Baker 
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Baker was of a very low order: and, after 
this last little incident, even his fine vocabu- 
lary had no words left to express adequately 
his views upon it. He was reduced to a 
silence more telling than words. 

Five minutes to time and both sides level. 
Then Baker dashed away ; as in his first goal 
he went through a host of opponents with 
another exhibition of his wonderful dribbling 
powers. Reltham led, and they retained 
the lead till the whistle went for time. 

The last goal had quite restored Baker’s 
temper. He was highly pleased with him- 
self. He had shot all four goals, and the 
Great Man had been looking on; the fact 
that through his selfishness he had lost l:s 
team quite an equal number had entirely 
escaped his notice. 

“ Do you know," he remarked to Phillips, 
as they walked towards the pavilion to- 
gether, “ that Sir James has been watching 
nearly all the time? 

“Sir James Stewart?“ Phillips asked. 
“ Really! І never saw him; but then 
I never see anyone when I am playing, so 
I shouldn't have noticed him." 
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Т find a ship without a pet would be а 
rather difficult task. Sailors will have 
one, if only a cat or dog, and pride them- 
selves on being able to tame everything, from 
a humming bird to an elephant, both in- 
clusive. As afloat, so they are ashore, and 
consequently fire brigades, being composed 
largely of those who have gone down to the 
sea in ships, have an astonishing number of 
pets, which are made much of in their 
several stations. 

Every brigade, too, has its memories of 
pets—of dogs which helped to fight fire, of 
" fearful. wildfowl," of animals trained to 


At Camden Town is a deep and sagacious 
Cockatoo, said to be more than бо years old. 
The bird was formerly in the Navy, and received its 

baptism of fire at the bombardment of Alexandria. 


go through the strangest antics. Long is 
the list of dogs held in fond remembrance, 
because, unfortunately, such animals seldom 
grow old in the service of brigades. The 
clang of the gong, the plunging of the 
horses, and the general rush and bustle of 
a turn-out excite them, till, losing even their 
instinct of self-preservation, they are run 
over, generally by an escape or an engine 


“I expect you'd have worked harder 
if you'd known," sneered Baker. 

It wouldn't have made any difference," 
the other replied, composedly. “I always 
do my best, whoever is watching." 

" Well, I was quite on the top of my 
game, though I say it myself," Baker said, 
grinning in his self-satisfied way. I'll bet 
I get that post now." 

Sir James, who had overheard the latter 
part of the conversation, smiled. 


Two letters sent out from the Great 
Man's office the following Monday will 
serve to finish this little tale. Неге is the 
first : 


Sir James Stewart & Co., 
Civil Engineers, etc. 
13924 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, r.c. 
21st February, 1910. 


Alfred Baker, Esq., 
Hill Hall. Reltham. 
Dear SR. — Referring to your application 
for the post of Private Secretary to Sir 
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manned by gallant fellows who would have 
cheerfully risked their own lives to save 
their pets. So often, indeed, have dogs been 
killed in this way that some brigades no 
longer take them to fires. 


The Pet of the station in Commercial Road 


is a Goat, 


Known to all Whitechapel, about which it used to 
wander with a straw hat on its head and a collar 
round its neck. It is inordinately fond of tobacco, 
and still more so of greasy rags. 


A famous бге dog was “ Stanley,” a fine 
St. Bernard, which used to be at the head- 
quarters of the London brigade in South- 
wark. Nothing could restrain him when 
there was a turn-out, and he hung on to the 
steamer for league after league. Once he 
followed it for seventeen miles—eight and a- 
half out and back—though for a day or two 
afterwards he was palpably tired. 

' Still more famous an animal of its class, 
perhaps, was Lion.“ the Salford fire dog. 
He was the idol of his brigade, which pre- 
sented him with a collar bearing the in- 
scription : 

“When duty calls, I must obey, so onward let me jog ; 

For my name is ‘Lion,’ the Salford firemen‘s dog.“ 
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James Stewart, I am instructed to inform 
you that the position has now been filled. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) JOHN BonnopaiLE. 


And the second : 


Sir James Stewart & Co., 
Civil Engineers, etc. 
13924 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, Е.С. 
21st February, 1910. 


William Phillips, Esq., 
The Vines, 
Claxted, Reltham. 

Dear Sin, — Referring to your application 
for the post of Private Secretary to Sir 
James Stewart, I am now instructed to 
inform you that you have been selected to 
fill the coming vacancy. 

Sir James will be obliged if you will call 
at this office on Monday next, the 28th inst., 
to arrange all details connected with your 
new work. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) JOHN BonnoDaAILE. 
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PETS IN FIRE STATIONS. 


* Lion" saved several lives and attended 
no fewer than 332 fires. 

Of more or less uncommon pets the 
Liverpool brigade has had its share, having 
been presented with several animals brought 
from abroad. During the Boer War the 
local Yeomanry captured a gorilla, and sent 
him home by a Liverpool detective, who 
gave him to the firemen. At first “ Jack ” 
—such was the name bestowed on him—was 
tremendously excited when the engines 
turned out; but soon the fall of the gong 
left him absolutely unmoved. Meanwhile, 
he had begun to show amazing catholicity 


Rover, of Manchester Square, 


Knows a fireman any where. He is great at“ carrying.“ 
and can safely be trusted to deliver some beefsteak 
to the men's quarters, 


of taste. Charcoal, coke, burnt paper, silver 
sand, greasy rags—these and every other 
conceivable delicacy he polished off with 
immense gusto; and ultimately the men 
came to the conclusion that there was 
nothing on earth he would not eat. 

Jack " could * play the sedulous аре” 
to perfection. One day a man, surrounded 


by pots of paint, was painting an engine- 
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wheel red. Called away, he left his pots 
and brushes; but he soon remembered his 
oversight, and rushed back. Тоо late! 
* Jack had made the wheel a beautiful 
blue. 

At the present time there are numerous 
pets in the London brigade, every station 
having one or more. At Camden Town 
there is a patriarchal cockatoo of super- 
human sagacity. More than sixty years 
old, it came to the firemen from the Navy, 
in which it saw active service once, and only 
once—at the bombardment of Alexandria. 
The bird knows the difference between the 
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spirits or sheer mischief, he went full tilt 
at an old woman, and sent her sprawling. 
Perhaps the firemen were primarily to 
blame for this onslaught, since from the 
first they have exerted themselves to 
make *“ Bill” butt on the smallest provo- 
cation. The goat's liberty, at all events, 
was promptly curtailed, and ever since he 
has been kept on chain in the station yard. 

Dogs, however, are, and always have been, 
the most common pets of the London Fire 
Brigade. Among them are sevepal very 
fine collies, notably ** Rover," of Manchester 
Square. Rover,“ young as he is, knows а 


„Buller“ is the pet at the Whitefriars Station. 


He has been to а good many fires, and knows as well as any of the men the 


significance of the gong. 


calls quite as well as any of the men, and 
acts as constable in the yard when the 
weather is mild. Let an inquisitive child 
pop its head round the door, and the cocka- 
too's querulous voice is heard instantly : 
* Well, what do you want?" And then 
the wily old bird gives a guttural chuckle as 
the startled youngster disappears. 

The pet at Whitechapel is a goat, “ Bill." 
which has lived there contentedly for about 
nine years. Sporting à straw hat or bonnet 
and a collar and tie, he used to roam at 
his own will over the whole district ; 
but ultimately, either through lightness of 
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throws himself under a desk, there to remain 
till temptation is past. 

The most interesting dog in the brigade, 
perhaps, is the pet of the Mile End station, 
a bull terrier named “ Tiger." He must 
have started with as many lives as the 
proverbial cat, because he has gone to а 
number of fires and has been run over about 
a dozen times. His most curious trait, 
however, is his affection for Little Tommy,” 
one of the horses. Jumping on his friend's 
back, he curls himself round and sleeps 
placidly for hours at a stretch, heedless, 
apparently, of all the world's doings, and 
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„Tiger“ of Mile End. 


Has been ata number of fires and been run over a dozen times, mostly by 
brigade vans or escapes. 


Is greatly attached to one of the horses, “ Little 


Tommy," on the back of which he sleeps (as shown) for hours at a stretch. 


fireman anywhere, and also a good deal 
about brigade work. Another class of 
station dogs is represented by Buller,” of 
Whitefriars. Buller" is required, not to 
go to fires, but to keep away from them. 
He has followed in the wake of the steamer, 
and, unknown to the men, plunged into a 
burning building, ultimately to be found, 
unharmed with the exception of a cut foot, 
in the ruins. As he endangered his life by 
such practices, he was taught to restrain 
his inclinations when a call came, and con- 
sequently the bells no sooner ring now than 
he rushes into the inspector's office and 
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certainly without taking more than a brief 
glance round when there is exceptional 
noise and movement in the stable itself. 
The horse, for his part, is equally content; 
he never makes the slightest effort to dis- 
lodge his canine chum, and, indeed, is care- 
ful, it is thought, not to change legs oftener 


than possible, lest his welcome burden be 
disturbed. 

That the firemen should be so fond of 
keeping pets is a proof of their high charac- 
ter; for attachment to animals always goes 
hand-in-hand with pluck and other qualities 
that make for the well-being of humanity. 
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THe * B.O.P.” CRICKETER. 


F is quite evident that the majority of 
counties аге not in favour of Lord 
Hawke's scheme with regard to the county 
championship. Cricketers and the public 
owe him a debt of gratitude for raising the 


IL—THE PRESENT SEASON. 
By G. J. WEIGALL. 


question. His reason for bringing the 
matter forward is entirely in the interests 
of the game for which he has done so much 
during the last thirty years. He, like many 
other leaders of the game, has realised that 


the time has come when the reorganising 
of the county championship in some definite 
form is essential for the wellbeing and 
future of first-class cricket. 


When-the first-class county championship 


The 


was first started by the Press some twenty 
years ago there were only eight countics, 
and it was а comparatively easy matter for 
these to arrange home-and-home matches 
with each other without a too extended 
programme ; but ever since the number has 
increased to just double—namely, sixteen 
—difficulties have gradually increased, which 
have at present reached a point where it 
is quite evident that unless some method is 
arranged in the near future the game is 
bound to suffer. 

I think all are agreed that there is too 
much so-called championship cricket, and 
it is especially on this point that I wish to 
impress upon my readers how this has 
Affected the game for evil. I will give two 
instances, which happened last summer, 
and will demonstrate the evils I refer to. 
A certain well-known county recently 
increased its programme by playing home- 
and-home matches with two of tho weakest 
sides in the competition, nominally with the 
idea of giving its young players, amateur or 
professional, a chance of getting experience. 
The matches have been played and tho 
county referred to has always played its best 
eleven, a considerable sum of money having 
been lost by all the counties who have par- 
ticipated in these games. 

Again, last summer, before one of tho 
Test Matches, & certain county captain was 
asked to rest one of the England bowlers, 
whose side were well in the running for the 
championship. The bowler named was not 
rested, and was singularly ineffective when 
played for England. 

These are only two of many instances 
which tend to prove that, though it is 
fashionable for players in general and com- 
mittees in particular to deery the champion- 
Ship, their actions all tend to show that 
everything is sacrified in order to gain the 
publicly belittled, but privately coveted 
honour. If continued in its present system 
there is no doubt that the right type of 
amateur will be unfortunately entirely driven 
out of the game—a loss which would be 
greatly deplored, and which at almost all 
costs ought to be prevented. 

It is fashionable at the present moment 
for players at the Universities to decry 
county cricket on account of its having 
become such a business, whereas a genera- 
tion ago it was the highest ambition of a 
Universitv player to represent one of the 
leading counties; and it is, in my opinion, 
&bsurd to suppose that University cricket 
has deteriorated, although I know there 
are many so-called judges of the game 
who вау so. The truth is that, in the 
majority of cases, unless a player sacrifices 
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the whole four months of championship 
cricket to his side he is not wanted, and even 
if able to play for a month or so does not 
get the chance, because his executive do not 
care for a professional, who has perhaps just 
earned his place, to stand down and so pre- 
vent his chance of earning full moncy. 

The professional of to-day is extra- 
ordinarily well off when compared with his 
brother professional of the last generation, 
and though there are no more highly 
respected body of men the tendency of the 
moment is to spoil him at the expense of tho 
amateur. 

As there will be no foreign teams over, 
this summer would have been а good one 
to experiment with, but it looks as though 
matters will go on as they have left off, at 
any rate this season. In 1912, with the 
Triangular contest between the Australians, 
South Africans, and our own teams, as well 
as a probable visit from an Indian team, our 
hands look like being over-full, and that is 
why a workable scheme that would enable 
our representative cricketers to get practice 
together, as well as rests if required, would 
seem so necessary for the future success of 
our country in cricket. 

Coming to individual sides, Kent, last 
year’s champions, are likely to be repre- 
sented by the same players who had so many 
triumphs in 1909. Mr. Dillon will captain 
the eleven till August, and will probably 
leave matters then to Mr. Mason, who as 
a leader is almost equal in skill to Mr. 
Noble. Yorkshire are not likely to be so 
formidable as last year, especially if it is a 
dry season, as their batting lacks resource, 
and their bowlors are not nearly so deadly 
on dry wickets in comparison with their 
great doings on soft grounds. 

Lancashire are sure of a good season. 
especially if Mr. Brearley plays and is in form. 

It is to be hoped Essex will do themselves 
justice. With so many fine individual 
players their non-success as a side із quite 
remarkable, and should they get а good 
start they arelikely to do very well this year, 
a remark which also applies to Notts, who 
had such а poor season last year. А young 
change bowler is badly needed to help 
Hallam and Wass. 

Hampshire are undoubtedly а coming 
side. With a fine command of amateur 
talent which is likely to contain several 
military cricketers this summer, their pro- 
spects appear very bright. Their brilliant 
folding makes them a most attractive side 
to see in the ficld. Mead came on very 
much last year and is probably to-day the 
soundest. left-hand batsman in the country. 

Northampton are a side who promise well, 
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in spite of so much work resting upon the 
shoulders of Mr. Smith and Thompson. 
Many of their players are practically new 
to first-class cricket, yet are capable and 
likely to be heard of in the near future. 

Surrey ought to have a very good season. 
Hobbs, who has had such a successful tour 
in South Africa, and Hayward, who appears 
to be in excellent condition after his stay at 
Bath this winter, are likely to be the most 
dangerous first pair of batsmen in the 
country. Хо doubt Mr. Knox, who has 
returned from Paris, and will be in town this 
summer, will be able to assist. His fast 
bowling will strengthen the side very greatly. 

Worcestershire are an in-and-out team, 
who seem to do best against their strongest, 
opponents. Should Arnold recover his old 
bowling form and Mr. Simpson Hayward be 
able to play regularly with Mr. Foster, coupled 
with the possibility of his brother's help, the 
side are sure to be a difficult one to beat. 

Somerset, considering how they аго 
handicapped by want of regular players, 
did fairly well last year, and are fortunate 
in being led again by Mr. Daniell, who 
greatly enhanced his reputation both as a 
captain and a player. Mr. Greswell's place 
will be hard to fill in the bowling line. 

Sussex are a very good batting side, but 
hardly a team of great match-winning 
ability. They are usually able to save them- 
selves by the strength of their batting, but for 
the good of the game some of their batsmen 
would do well to show more enterprise. 

Middlesex depend on too many players 
to be really a dangerous side. Too much 
depends on the success of Tarrant and Mr. 
Warner, who at present seem to carry the 
team on their shoulders. 

The prospects at both Universities seem 
fairly bright. Oxford will find it hard to 
replace Mr. Gilbert in the bowling depart- 
ment; still. there are many good freshmen 
and seniors of promise. Mr. Brownlee 
Clifton and Mr. Coxhead. who nearly got in 
last year, are the most likely all-round men. 

The Cambridge team is full of good bats- 
men, but will be rather weak in bowling. Mr. 
Kidd. a freshman from Wellington, is pro- 
bably the best all-rounder. It is to be hoped 
a capable fast bowler will be unearthed. 


There is a talk of possibly altering the 
scoring in championship games by counting 
wins only and ignoring drawn games and 
losses. Anything that tends to brighten 
the game is sure to find favour with both 
players and public. Аз matters stand now 
the side that wins the most matches in- 
variably comes out top. 
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T is always a fascination about silver 
coins, and the gift of а threepenny- 
piece is often treasured more by the re- 
cipient than if it had been distributed in 
the three larger coins of copper, although 


By FRED. W. BURGESS. 


III.——MAUNDY MONEY. 


of equal value. So collectors of old coins 
like to secure silver money in what is 
termed mint preservation. Fortunately 
there are some of the old coins which suit 
the pockets of schoolboys, coins which, 


although old, are bright and fresh in ap. 
pearance. ‘They are to be found in a series 
of collectable pieces still being added to year 
by year. 

It may be news to some to know that little 
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silver coins, representing the nominal values 
of one penny, twopence, and fourpence, along 
with threepenny-pieces, differing little from 
the well-known current threepence, are 
still minted, but they are made for the 
special object of doling out to poor people 
the King's gifts on Maundy Thursday —that 
is, the day before Good Friday. These 
are enclosed in little bags of white leather, 


and the precious gifts are given to old men 
in number corresponding with the age of 
the Sovereign. 

The observance of this rite on Maundy 
Thursday is an old custom intended to 
commemorate the act of washing the 
disciples’ feet by our Saviour. Many Eng- 
lish Sovereigns performed the ceremony, 
and afterwards handed to the men and 
women who were fortunate enough to have 
been selected for this special favour the 
gift of money. At one time gifts of bread 
formed part of the charity, and as this was 
handed to the recipients in maunds or 
baskets, the day on which the eagerly 
looked-for ceremony was performed was 
named Maundy Thursday. 

Until the reign of Charles 11. the ordinary 
silver pennies then in circulation were in 
use; and when at the Restoration Charles 
followed his predecessors’ example the 
penny shown in fig. 5 was used. Soon after- 
wards, however, special coins were issued 
of the respective values of one, two, three, 
and four pennies, the denomination being 
made clear by interlinking C’s on the reverse. 
The coins of succeeding kings are easy to 
decipher, and when a representative col- 
lection has been secured it makes a most 
pleasing variety to the usual types of 
inexpensive collectable coins, 


In fig. 6 specimens of the fourpenny-pieces 
of Queen Anne and William 11. are shown. 

It may be noted that in some of the reigns 
there have been several varieties, especially 
in that of George III., a long reign spread 
over some sixty years, the scarcest of all 
the types of Maundy money being the one 
struck at the end of the eighteenth century, 
known as the wire money from the 
style of the figures, which appear as if they 
were formed of fine wire shaped in script 
characters instead of the broader and com- 
moner Roman type of engraving. 

Those wishful to begin may secure sets of 
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the Maundy coins of King Edward and 
Queen Victoria for about three shillings а 
set of four ; the earlier reigns are but little 
higher in price, and isolated specimens in 
good condition can often be purchased for 
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Ѕоотн AFRICAN Boy SCOUTS: 
FIRST CAPE TOWN DIVISION. 
By W. S. GILLARD. 


camp life as real and under service con- 
ditions as possible. 

The Town Council provided a site where 
water and firewood were plentiful. and from 


(ar recently the 1st Cape Town Division 

of the South African Boy Scouts had an 
enjoyable experience of camp life on top of a 
mountain overlooking Simon's Bay. Every- 


one, from the Naval Commander-in-Chief 
downwards, took an exceptional interest in 
the movements of the Scouts, and everything 
that could be thought of was done to make 
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Group of Boy Scouts at Tent taking up their Rations. 
(Captain Hanna, n. A., the President of the S.A. Boy Scouts. is seen behind tbe boys.) 


sixpence each. It is, therefore, just the 
group for schoolboys, who can, with a little 
self-denial, soon acquire quite a nice collec- 
tion, one which may become valuable some 


day. Who can tell? 
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which a beautifil view could be obtained 
of Simon's Bay, False Bay. and the surround- 


TUNE 
he Naval Commander-in-Chief arranged 
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for the flagship’s band to head the Scouts 
when marching to the*Dockyard church for 
Divine service. He also arranged for them 
to visit the ships of the Cape Squadron, on 
which they were shown everything of 
interest; also a visit was made to the New 
Docks, and, finally, Vice-Admiral Egerton 
inspected the Scouts in the Dockyard and 
addressed a few instructive remarks to them. 
During the whole of time in camp the Scout 
signallers were in touch with the signallers 
on Н.М. ships Hermes (flagship), Forte, 
and Pandora, so that the former had excellent 
practice, as messages were constantly 
^ exchanged. 

Captain Hanna, President of the S. A. Boy 
ч Scouts, was in charge of the camp, and daily 
T exercises were carried out to the advantage 
of the boys. 

On one day Captain Hanna divided the 
Scouts into two parties, one to attack and 
the other to defend the camp. The attackers 
had to endeavour to deliver despatches 
within the precincts of the camp, and the 
defenders had to prevent this. The result 
was that several of the despatch-runners 
were captured, much to the exultation of the 
defenders. 


Groups of Scouts scattered over the Veldt 
Cooking their Teas over Bush Fires. 
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BROWN’S AEROPLANE. 


үч Brown was in love with a maiden named 
Jenny, 
To “carry her off" he determined to try; 
бо he toiled, and he moiled, and he saved every penny 
On purpose an up-to-date airship to buy. 
His mates used to call him ‘а man with a mission,“ 

To shake his resolve they all tried in vain, 

Each week brought him nearer his cherished 
ambition, 

Till at length to the girl he could sing this refrain : 
Fly with me, Jenny, in my aeroplane, 
Aeroplane, aeroplane, 

Fly with me, sweet one, in my aeroplane 
To a town where the rates are low. 


In due course the maiden consented to marry, 
The wedding took place ‘twixt the sky and the 
ѕеа ; 
* For," said Brown, “ the aero. is licensed to carry 
The parson, my parents, my sweetheart, and ше.” 
The machine, of course, rose to this striking occasion, 
But to keep it from drifting poor Brown tried in 
vain ; 
The party indulzed in а new French invasion, 
And some heartless small boys sang (in French) 
this refrain : 
Chorus. 


They had come to the ground with a bump, close to 
Calais, 
And were promptly arrested by gensdarmes as 
spies, 
Though bravely Brown tried his bride’s spirits to 
rally, 
The salt tears trould fall from her pretty blue еуез, 
Ву good fortune, the parson of French was a master, 
To excited oflicials he made matters plain, 
And the hearts of the newly wed pair beat the faster 
When from a street-organ there came this refrain ; 
Chorus. 


To quickly conclude this too-moving story : 
The party returned to the land of their birth ; 
On alighting, they found themselves covered with 


glory— 
A tribute to Brown's perseverance and worth. 
Now, when seeking from labour some slight 


Ф relaxation, 

d Brown pretends to get ready his airship again; 
Though hardly expecting relief from taxation 

4 He warbles to Jenny his fincient refrain: 


Simon's Town Waterfall, just above Admiralty House Grounds. Chorus. 
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in South Africa. 


A Spring Song 
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No. a. 


No. 1. 


The 


Perhaps the most pathetic of these is the one 
near the railway line at Upper Sydenham. 
The grave is carefully tended and the stone 
marking the spot bears the legend Fritz, 
our dear pet doggie." Fritz, who had been the 
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UR stamps, now freed from unnecessary pieces of 
paper, and being all fit for inclusion in Ше col- 
lection, must be sorted out into their different countries ; 
and this, especially for a beginner with very little or 
even no philatelic knowledge, is a difficult and tedious 
task. 'To make my instructions and advice clear and 
useful to every reader, I must assume that you, my 
oung friend, have so very slight knowledge of the 
obby which is shortly to prove so interesting that 
it will be better for vou to start afresh at the beginning. 
Obviously, it is impossible for me to describe the 
stamps of all countries, and in the great majority of 
cases there should not be much ditt;culty in deciding 
as to the domicile of any particular specimen; so I 
will give general directions at first, supplementing 
them later on with details in the more difficult cases. 

First of all, pick out all those stamps which bear 
a representation—I cannot often truthfully say 
* portrait "—of our late gracious Sovereign Queen 
Victoria, or of our present King Edward УП.; this 
will very materially reduce our somewhat mixed heap, 
though there will still be many stamps, with a design 
other than a head, belonging to the countries repre- 

nted by those already selected. ‘These, unless you 
iave inadvertently included some bearing the (female) 
head of Liberty—there is no excuse for not knowing 
our King's profile, as it does bear some likeness to the 
original— will be all British or British Colonial stamps ; 
the former have not, and never have had, any name or 
inscription to denote that they were issued in the 
United Kingdom, nothing beyond the word“ Postage,” 
or Postage and Revenue," with an indication of 
their face value; whether this is because postage 
stamps were first used in this country, or a little bit of 
nsular pride, I cannot say. 

It should be easy to identify, and arrange in small 
ieaps on the table, the stamps of the numerous British 
Yolonies, Dependencies, and Protectorates, as I think 
hat every one bearing the Queen's or King's head is 
nscribed with the name of the Colony, etc. Don't 
iurry over this comparatively easy part of the sorting, 
but note the details of designs, the colours, and the 
lifferent currencies in which the values are expressed: 
‘enerally, as with us, in shillings and pence; some- 
imes in rupees and annas; in dollars and cents ; in 
upees and cents; or occasionally in some foreign 
oinage. It must be borne in mind that, even in our 
‘olonies, the same name is applied to coins having 
ery different exchange values: for instance, the 
quivalent in cents of our twopence-halfpenny stamp 
aries as follows: British Guiana, 5 cents; Straits 
‘ettlements, 8 cents; Hong Kong, 10 cents; and 
‘eylon, 15 cents. Very probably your album ог 
atalogue will give particulars of the currency of each 
ountry, and it is as well to try and remember the 
mmoner ones, and to bear іп mind that“ deprecia- 
on ” plays a very great part in a paper—as opposed 
ә а gold currency or standard. 

However, our unsorted heap is getting no smaller 
y this talking, so let us go through it carefully and 
1 deliberately, selecting all those 
stamps which bear the name of 
a Colony and adding them to the 
small heaps already formed, or 
making new heaps as the case 
may be. Now, let us see what 
our packet has so far yielded in 
the way of British and British 
Colonial stamps. Turn to the 
nameless stamps of the United 
Kingdom : here is a black stamp, 
showing a diademed profile to left 
(i.e. your left) of Queen Victoria, 
with *'POSTAGE" above and 
ONE PENNY” below. It is the stamp I have already 

uded to as the parent of countless millions. Look 

it critically and note the intricate design of the 
„ckground and the beauty of the engraving ; hold it 
„to the light, and you will see the faint outline of a 
^1all crown, the “ watermark " * of the stamp; and 
en turn the stamp sideways and look along its 
srface, when you will notice how the ink of the design 
ands up from the paper, the result of printing direct 
"ym а ** line-engraved " plate. 


— — 


'e These technical terms in quotation marks shall 
dealt with and fully explained when we have gone 
rough our packet and learned something about the 
amps themselves. 
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pet of the station staff for eighteen months 
was run over and killed by a passing train.* 
Though much time and money has been 
bestowed upon those cemeteries, none be- 
grudge either, for among our many pets few 


IL—THE BEGINNER - continued. 
By A STAMP EXPERT. 


Our next stamp, also a Britisher, bears the King’s 
head, the colours being green and carmine, and the 
value one shilling. A similar examination will tell 
you that the watermark is also a crown, but of larger 
size, and that the design—you may require a magnify- 
ing glass—does not stand up, as on the black stamp, 
but is impressed into the paper, causing a very slight 
and corresponding relief on the back ; this we term a 
* surface-printed " stamp. There are other methods 
by which stamps are produced, but the two men- 
tioned are the most usual ; the others shall be described 
in due course. 

Being now able to identify British stamps—a 
diademed or crowned head, no name and value in 
pounds, shillings, or pence—you should go through 
some of the various heaps of stamps, more to confirm 
your preliminary selections than to find out the various 
issues, which we will discuss when you are a little 
farther advanced; and I select a few, hoping, how- 
ever, that most, if not all, of the Colonies are repre- 
sented. 

Antigua, with Queen's or King's head, or showing 
the seal of the Colony, presents no trouble, as every 
stamp bears the name. Australian Commonwealth 
stamps are inscribed '* POSTAGE DUE "" with value; and 
very probably any that were in the packet are still 
lying hidden in the unsorted heap, being unidentified 
through lack of а пате. Amongst the Cape of Good 
Hope stamps you will, I trust, find at least one of 
triangular shape and belonging to a series always in 
great favour with collectors, and of interest even to 
the unphilatelic friend to whom you may show vour 
album. Heligoland, no longer a British possession, 
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are worthy of more recognition than the dog. 
His extreme devotion is often remarkable, 
As а friend he is staunch to a degree. No 
animal is more grateful for favours or sus- 
ceptible to kindness. 


. 


gives us stamps printed in two or more colours and 
with an '' embossed " head standing up in relief like 
a coin or cameo, and sometimes with the value in two 
currencies, British and German. The Indian Feuda- 
tory States present many difficulties, and are probably 
still unsorted, so I think they had better be left until 
later on; or you may attempt their identification 
after looking at the illustrations in your album or 
catalogue, or later on in these articles. Many of them 
bear a name in English, some are inscribed entirely in 
native characters, and most of them are of strange 
(sometimes uncouth) design and execution. Jonian 
Islands have neither English inscription nor a value, 
simply“ IONIKON KRATOS ” in Greek characters; but 
there are only three stamps, all out of use since 
1864. The first issue, comprising three values, of 
New South Wales—I fear there will not be one in the 
packet—shows a copy of the Colony's seal, within 
a circular band lettered sigillum mor. camb. aust. 
which, as you ought to know, is the abbreviated Latin 
equivalent of * The seal of New South Wales.“ And, 
finally, the type-written first issue of Uganda presents 
the barest of designs, a frame of short lines enclosing 
the letters“ U. G.“ and the figures of value. Most of 
the other Colonial stamps bear a name, or at least 
initials, and can be easily identified; but with some 
you will need assistance, for whicli you must look in 
the list which follows a little farther on. 

_ You will now, I think, agree with me that—Indian 
States excepted—it is not very difficult to sort out 
the stamps of the British Colonies, the names of most 
of which are presumably well known te you, though 
some small far-away places may be new. 


( Го be continued.) 


R. HOGBEN.—You could probably clean it off with 
petrol, or perhaps methylated spirit, but you must 
be careful. 


HOKEN (Yokohama).—1. ““ Clark’s College ” is not a 
university, with power to award degrees, but is a 
most successful training school for business purposes. 
Those pupils who take the full course, and show 
industry and ability, have little difficulty in obtain- 
ing remunerative posts in the commercial world. 
2. Glad to hear from you and to learn how the 
B. O. P.“ has helped you. 


W. T. С. (Peckham).—Amusing, but not up to our 
publication standard. 


ANXIOUS (Derby)— The *“ B.O.P.” number in 
which the poem appeared has long been out of 
print. But the verses have been reprinted in the 
* Boy's Own Reciter,”’ published at 2s. 6d. ; or it 
can be had by securing Part 1 of the Reciter, price 
1s. 


J. G. W. (Canada).—“ Yes," to both your questions, 
but young beginners have little chance of their 
manuscripts being accepted. 


Е. E. GLOVER.—1. You could obtain particulars from 
the Hearts of Oak, the oflices of which are in the 
Euston Road. Write to the Secretary. Many of 
the insurance companies now have a scale for 
insurance against illness. 2. No more than their 
face value, with the exception of the double 
sovereigns, etc, 


B. J. BABBAGE.—-A coin of 1893 is not likely to be 
worth more than its face value, as it would be still 
current. It is Hungarian, and from the size is 
probably worth twopence-halfpenny. 


G. H. С. FREWIN.—There must be many agents of 
whom we have not heard. You should get a copy 
of '' The Sea, published by Spottiswoode & Co., 
New Street Square, E. C.; it costs one shilling and the 
postage. VAC 
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CHAPTER III. 


ET Day tried to possess his soul 
in patience while waiting for the letter 
which would decide his fate. He had fully 
expected that he would hear from Melton in 
the course of a few days. but the last week of 
January passed away, and it was well on in 
February, and still no news was forthcoming. 
The boy was filled with many forebodings. 

“ I suppose Гуе done so badly.“ he said to 
his aunt, " that they haven't even taken the 
trouble to let me know the result, or perhaps 
the letter has been lost in the post, or P 
and he went on with a dozen other вирро- 
sitions of what might have happened. And 
then at last he was put aut of suspense. He 
had quite given up rushing to the door when- 
ever the postman knocked. but one morning 
the little maid brought his aunt a letter. 
Miss Carnegie glanced at it, and perceived 
that it bore the Melton post-mark. Нег 
nephew had not yet come down to breakfast. 
She could hear him whistling in his bedroom. 
She determined to sce the result before calling 
him. White with excitement she tore the 
envelope apart. А printed paper fell out. 
With her hand pressed over her heart to still 
its furious beating. Miss Carnegie rapidly 
scanned the names inscribed on the leaflet. 


MELTON COLLEGE 


EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 190—. 


Classics. 
Max. No. 
Marks Obt. 


Schol. 
Major Scholarships: £ 
l. Horace Smith . А 900 826 100 


2. Wm. Н. Annesley . 900 180 100 
3. George Sabreton ; 900 772 100 
Minor Scholarships: 


4. Kenneth R. Daly . 900 769 86 
5. Harold Longshot . 900 754 45 
6. Charles M. Miller 900 138 35 


Mathematics. 


Major Scholarships: 
1. Reginald A. Knight . 900 790 100 
2. Victor Hussey . : 900 753 100 


Minor Scholarships: 


3. John Vaughan . . 900 740 35 
4. Wm. N. Irons 900 724 35 
R. L. TRAVERS, D.D., 

lead master. 


With mingled feelings of pride and regret 
Miss Carnegie read the list. Her pupil had 
done really well, for it was no small achieve- 
ment to win any Melton scholarship. And 
yet, of what avail was it * She could not 
possibly afford to send him to во expensive 
a school aided only by a minor scholarship. 
She glanced at the letter again, and saw that 
вһе had overlooked a note enclosed in the 
envelope. It was from the Headmaster, and 
contained a conzratulatory message to the 
young scholar. Dr. Travers mentioned that 
in most years the marks he had gained would 
have won him a major scholarship, but that 
the average on this occasion was unusually 
high. ‘The senior scholar, the writer added, 
had obtained a record number of marks, and 
was а lad of high promise. The letter con- 
cluded with the expression of & hope that 
Kenneth would do credit to himself апа to 
his school, in which he was making во 
favourable a start. 

While Miss Carnegie was still considering 
what answer she should send to Dr. Travers, 
Kenneth came clattering downstairs. Не 
grected his aunt. and announced that he was 
very hungry. Something in Miss Carnegie's 
face attracted his attention. 

"Is anything up, Aunt Kath?" ho 
inquired. 

Ken, dear, I've heard from Melton." 

The boy's face flushed red right up to the 
roots of his fair hair. 

“ What is it, Aunt ? What have I done? 
Where am I? I've failed!” 


“No, you have not failed, dear boy. 
You've done very well You've won a 
scholarship, but "—she hesitated а moment 

— but, it is not big enough." She passed 
the list to the trembling bov. 

The two stood silent. Kenneth had not 
the sick sense of failure upon him. The 
record of his examination was too good, and 
the words of the Headmaster too congratu- 
latory for that, and yet how deep and how 
sharp was his disappointment. 

Lou made a good fight for it, Ken," said 
Miss Carnegie ; * four more marks. and you 
would have beaten this George Sabreton who 
is just above you." 

“ That is the fellow," said Kenneth, that 
I made friends with, and he does not nced 
the money at all. He didn't brag about 
being rich, but he has a hunter of his own. 
and his father is in Parliament and has two 
or three motor cars, and their place in Loam- 
shire. with lakes and terraces and avenues. 
and the rest of it, must be splendid from 
what he told me." The tears would not 
keep back from his eyes. 

“ It is hard luck, Ken, but still, you've 
gained a Melton scholarship, and I feel very 
proud of my clever pupil." 

A sudden thought flashed across the boy's 
mind. 

Just to think," he cried. “ that if I had 
not wasted the first quarter of an hour of the 
time allowed for the first paper. I should have 
had another eight or ten marks. То think 
that I lost my chance by laughing at that ass 
with the inky nose, that Horace Smith." 

* Horace Smith," repcated Miss Carnegie ; 
* Horace Smith! But that is the name of 


the boy who has gained the first scholarship, 


and beaten all records." 

“What!” exclaimed Kenneth, catching 
up the scholarship list. Well, Pm bothered ! 
Well, I'm " Words failed him. Just 
to think of that fellow beating us all into fits, 
and we were all grinning at him, and I was 
wondering what һе was doing in the 
examination room at all." 

Kenneth's appetite for breakfast was gone. 
His aunt told him that she must write to Dr. 
Travers to tell him that the scholarship must 
be given up. 

“ However, Ken," she added, all is not 
yet lost. In June you can go up for one of 
the Ruggerton scholarships. They are just 
as hard to win, but we must hope that 
another Horace Smith will not be in for 
them. If you fail for those, then I am 
afraid there will be nothing for it but the 
grammar school.“ 

Melton was one of the few schools that held 
scholarship examinations in January. It 
did so in order that boys might have the 
opportunity of joining the school for the 
pleasant summer term. 

Kenneth found some little solace in his 
aunt's suggestion, but his mind ever and anon 
went back regretfully to that old pile of 
buildings, and those splendid playing- fields, 
and that silver thread of river running 
through the plain below. 


That same day there was jubilation in the 
House of Sabreton. Sir George, in spite of 
what he had said about caring very little 
whether his son gained а scholarship or not, 
was frankly delighted at his success. He 
congratulated him with a hearty thump on 
his shoulders, and shook hands warmly with 
Mr. Reeves. Jim Orford assumed the atti- 
tude of a prophet who had foretold things 
that had come to pass, and Dick looked at 
the hero of the moment with admiring eyes. 
Gentle Lady Sabreton hoped the boy would 
not be led on by his success to break down 
his health by over-work. Sir George laughed 
such an idea to scorn. 

He's as tough as whipcord." he declared, 

* and the work he will have to do will keep 
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him in good health and out of a lot of 
mischief at the same time.” 

Later on George sought his father in his 
study. 

“I sav, father," he commenced, *' look 
here! Do you sce this fellow's name next 
to me on the list ? I've beaten him by two 
or three marks and got a hundred-pounder. 
and he only gets thirty-five a ycar. and. poor 
beggar. he told me he could not go to Melton 
unless he won a major scholarship. His 
father and mother are both dead, and he 
lives with his aunt; and isn't it pretty rough 
luck on him?“ 

" Let me look," said Sir George, taking 
the list of scholars into his hand. “ Kenneth 
К. Daly—hum !—769 marks—ha !—and you 
are three marks ahead of him. Not much to 
choose between you. Well, what do you 
suggest ? ” 

" Oh! I don't know; but isn't it pretty 
rotten luck for him ? ” 

" Very rotten luck," assented Sir George 
gravely; very rotten luck, indeed; that 
is, unless we can straighten things out 
somehow.“ 

“If I had won the thirty-five and he had 
won the hundred it would have been all 
right.“ 

Quite all right," assented Sir George 
again, but I may tell you that I was on the 
point of writing to the Hcadmaster to tell him 
that vou are giving up that hundred pounds. 

“What! I'm not going to Melton after 
all ? " 

“ You are going to Melton, but you are 
not going to take that hundred pounds. 
1 allowed you to go in for the scholarship to 
see what sort of a brain-piece you are pro- 
vided with, and because Mr. Reeves was во 
keen on it, and I am very well pleased that 
you should have come out of it во well ; but 
scholarships are meant, in my opinion, to 
help boys who really need the money. I'm 
thankful to say I can afford to pay your 
school fees without impoverishing mysclf 
and family to any very great extent, and for 
that reason I was intending to write to Dr. 
Travers to ask him to give the money to 
some other lad not as lucky as yourself." 

" Yes, and couldn't you ask him to let this 
Kenneth Daly have it?" cried the boy 
eagerly ; otherwise he won't be able to go 
to Melton, and he seemed an awfully decent 
sort. He must be pretty low just now if 
he has received this list, and thinks it is all 
up with him." 

That may be so," returned his father. 
“ Suppose you sit down and tell Dr. Travers 
all about it, and ask if the money may go to 
this new friend of yours?“ 

“ Oh, I can’t! I don't know what to say.“ 

“ Rot!” replied his father, who, in spite 
of being an able statesman, still retained а 
good deal of the schoolboy in his compo- 
sition. You, a scholar of Melton, and not 
able to write & tuppenny-ha'penny letter of 
that sort." 

Thus urged, George Sabreton sat down 
and started on his letter to Dr. Travers. He 
was 80 eager to put his case well and win his 


point that he soon finished his task. His 
father read what he had written, and 
without comment sent it otf to Melton. 

Dr. Tfavers was examining his corre- 


spondence. One letter that he had received 
he read over a second time. It ran as 
follows: 


“ DEAR Dr. Travers,—I have to thank 
you very much for the scholarship list and 
also for your kind letter accompanying it. 
I was gratified to find that my nephew and 
pupil, Kenneth Daly, had done so well, but 
unfortunately he will be unable to proceed 
to Melton. Не is an orphan, and was left 
almost penniless by his father, Major Daly, 
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who was killed in the Bandapore campaign 
on the Indian frontier. lam in charge of the 
boy, but my means absolutely preclude me 
from sending him to a first-rat^ public school 
unless he can win а scholarship considerably 
larger than the one he has gained at Melton. 
I most deeply regret being compelled to 
withdraw his name, but I can see no other 
course open to me. My nephew is deeply 
disappointed, as, after his visit to Melton for 
the examination, his mind has been full of the 
hope of going to the school. With renewed 
thanks for your kindness, 
* Believe me, 
Yours very gratefully, 
KATHLEEN CARNEGIE.” 


Dr. Travers had happencd to notice the 
boy at the examination, and һай been 
favourably impressed by him. Не was sorry 
that Miss Carnegie had been obliged to come 
to such a decision, but he saw no way out of 
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the difficulty, and he turned to the rest of 
his correspondence. Two or three letters of 
no special importance he tossed carelessly 
aside, but the next that he opened evidently 
gave him pleasure. 


“ DEAR Sir” (it commenced), —*“ I was 
awfully pleased to все that I had won а 
Melton scholarship. Thank you for sending 
me the results. But my father says he does 
not want me to take the hundred pounds. 
Не says he can afford to send me to Melton 
without it, and does not think I ought to take 
the money, and I want to ask, as а great 
favour. that the boy who came next to me, 
Kenneth R. Daly, may have it. He told me 
at the examination that he could not go to 
Melton unless he won a senior scholarship. 
His father and mother are dead, and he has 
no one except an aunt belonging to hiin. 
I only beat him by three marks, and that is 
not much, is it ? Ishould be awfully grate- 
ful to you if you would allow this. My 
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father says he would like me to keep the 
honour of being a scholar, but that he would 
be very pleased to think that Kenneth Daly 
owed his school life at Melton to me. Please 
do this if you can arrange it. 
“І remain, 
Yours sincerely. 
GEORGE SABRETON." 


, 


" Now, really," ruminated Dr. Travers, 
that is quite a pretty little coincidence, and 
coincidences do happen in real life, although 
perhaps not quite so frequently as in novels. 
Young Daly may consider himself fortunate 
in having run up against this George Sabreton 
during the examination. I must write to 
both of the boys gorthwith.”’ 

The Doctor, out of whom * cub-driving " 
had not succeeded in expelling all kindly 
human interest, drew a shect of paper from 
his writing pad and addressed himself to 
work. 


& 


(To be contínued.) 
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"NOBLESSE OBLIGE ": 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By F. H. BOLTON, 


Author of “A Deadly Anchorage," In the Heart of the Silent Sea," etc. etc. 


hu it was, Mr. Beecroft thought fit to ask 
one more question. 

“ Who helped you, Travers?“ 

There was no reason why he should 
hesitate to reply. The lad was honestly 
convinced that what had happened was a 
coincidence, &nd he had therefore no sus- 
picion of that uncomfortable feeling of 
t sneaking,” so justly dreaded by all straight- 
forward schoolboys. 

“ It was Liptrott helped me. sir.“ he said. 
* I think it was jolly good of him.” 

Mr. Beecroft nodded, and Travers went 
back to his place. 

But the matter had assumed a new aspect 
in the master’s eyes. He began to see a 
reason for the boy's apparent falling off in 
classics, and he felt uneasy till he had probed 
the atlair further. Therefore. after school, 
he had an interview with the Head, who 
heard his story with considerable astonish- 
ment and discomfiture. 

* I don't like it, Beecroft,” he said; it 
has an unsavoury taste." 

I can't say I like it myself.“ said Mr. 
Beecroft; but I feel convinced young 
Travers has told me all he knows." 

The Head frowned. 

“ I hope so," he answered, but I don't 
like it. I noticed some time ago one or two 
scratches round the keyhole of my desk. 
They were rather slight, and I concluded I 
had done them myself some time or other, 
and dis;nissel the matter. But now, some- 
how—well, I confess I don't want to have 
my suspicions come correct.” 

The result of this conference was a sudden 
and totally unwelcome invitation to Lip- 
trott to attend at the Head Master's private 
room. Which he did with a feeling that he 
would rather be almost anywhere else in 
the world than there—a feeling that grew 
stronger after a few questions. 

* 1 have just heard, Liptrott, that Travers 
received help from you in his studies for the 
Scholarship Examination.”’ 

The Head strove to make his voice as 
impartial as possible, but the boy paled 
apparently to an unnecessary degree and 
answered huskily : 


CHAPTER XIII.— THE BURSTING OF THE STORM. 


* Yes, sir." 

There is nothing to be ashamed of, my 
boy," continued the Head, "so far as we 
have gone.” 

Liptrott tried to collect his thoughts— 
and failed. 

only want to know if he and you did 
the piece of unseen’ together in the course 
of your studies." 

Ignorant of how much the Head knew, 
Liptrott was afraid to fence. 

es. sir," he muttered, vainly attempt- 
ing to answer as though it were а matter 
for indifference. 

" [t was merely a coincidence, I trust ? ” 

The brows of the Head Master had in- 
voluntarily contracted, and his sharp eyes 
seemed to run into the boy's brain. The 
latter stammered апа stuttered, and gave 
himself away in his very hesitancy. 

" Steady, boy," continued the Master 
reassuringly. If what he feared was true 
this was going to be а blow to him, for the 
honour of the school was close to his heart. 
* Steady, boy ; don't let me frighten you. 
Answer naturally. Had you any reason to 
suppose that particular piece would be 
set? 

No, sir!" he replied with an effort ; 
"I couldn't tell that, sir; of course I 
couldn't." 

But. his emphatic reiteration, coupled 
with his former tremulousness, left the Head 
far from convinced. In his earnestness he 
forgot his desire not to terrify the lad. 

Is this the truth, the whole truth?“ he 
queried sternly, and brought his hand 
sharply down upon the table. 

" Yes, sir; I—that is, sir," stammered 
the wretched boy, “І did think, sir, very 
likely you'd set a bit out of Cæsar, so We 
we did the first book on the chance, sir.“ 

The Head's lip curled. The lie was too 
palpable. 

Rather a heavy task for a Second Form 
boy, on chance,” he said grimly, ©“ even with 
help, when one considers his other work. 
To-morrow morning I must ask Travers to 
confirm this.“ 


The shot told. With ashen face and 


trembling lips Liptrott confessed the truth, 
how he had stolen the knowledge ; and very 
little further cross-questioning elicited the 
story of the improvised skeleton key. 

The Head's face grew dark. He drew out 
from the now hopelessly terrified boy an 
admission of the rcason for his anxiety for 
Travers's success, and the story of the wager 
caused him yet further distress. Liptrott 
had none of the ordinary lad's scruples as to 
“ blabbing," and he showed no reluctance 
in introducing Biron's name into his con- 
fessions. 

Biron was sent for. and that young gentle- 
man, seeing how far matters had gone, and 
being of sterner stuff than his quondam 
friend, confirmed Liptrott’s tale. The whole 
contemptiblestory was unfolded, the wretched 
treachery of the forged French exercise 
included. But—be it admitted to the 
saving honour of the two culprits—the inno- 
cence of Travers was confirmed. 

" You may go," said the Head at last. 
“JI will deal with you both to-morrow.” 

Whereupon the two left the study, and 
the Head remained for some time in consulta- 
tion with the Master of the Third. 

Next morning, after prayers, before dis- 
missing the school to classes, the Head 
addressed the assembled boys. 

" Liptrott and Biron,” he said sternly, 
“come up!" 

The two boys, one pale and trembling, 
the other defiant, rose from their places and 
stood in front of the Head Master’s desk. 
This desk was half-way down the room, and 
not the one at which he sat when he was 
writing, behind the pillar, во that the lads 
were in full view of all their comrades. 

"I have learned. with a sadness I can 
hardly express," said the Head, '' that the 
winning of the Second Form Scholarship 
has been accompanied by acta of which 1 had 
hoped every boy in our dear old school of 
Lunechester was incapable. The honour of 
the school touches every one of us ; and you, 
too, 1 know, will feel it when I tell you that 
my private desk was broken open before 
the examination and one of the papers— 
the ‘unseen’ translation—was noted —a 
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subdued murmur of astonishment ran round 
the room. “I acquit entirely of any par- 
ticipation in this the winner of the Scholar- 
ship; he was the innocent victim of a boy 
who, under the guise of friendship, was 
making him the tool for his own ends in & 
despicable wager. But, naturally, the result 
of the examination is complicated. Lip- 
trott and Biron have so far stooped from 
the high code of honcur I have always tried 
to set before you, as to make the winning of 
this Scholarship the subject of a bet. Upon 
the wrong and senselessness of such a pro- 
ceeding I need hardly dilate: and in this 
instance we sce an immediate and dis— 
honouring result of the action. Not con. 
tent with having made the wager, Liptrott 
went further, and made use of a skeleton 
key to gain access to my desk where he hoped 
to find the examination paper. How 
fatally successful he was you have just 
heard. Both lads have wronged the school 
by their conduct in yielding to this spirit of 
gambling, which I would impress upon you 
is the curse of many a life ; and Liptrott has 
done a further wrong to Travers, whose 
Success has been in & measure gained by 
unfair means, though, I am satisfied, quite 
unwittingly on his part. Both boys will 
be caned, and Liptrott in addition will 
remain within bounds for the remainder of 
the term." 

Save for an involuntary groan or two 
Biron took his flogging in stoical silence, 
which went far to restore him in the good 
graces of his comrades; but with Liptrott 
it was otherwise. He was promised а 
Beverer caning as his offence was greater, 
апа, being a coward down to the ground, he 
burst into futile cries when his turn came. 
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I. 


[уе ask me why it was called Commercial 

Road, because if you do I can't possibly 
tell you. All 1 know is that it was the 
aleepiest little by-road in or near Clethelston 
—and when I have said that I have said 
much. 

The back of Knight's House abutted upon 
this same Commercial Road, and almost 
adjoining was a stone building, known as 
the old lecture hall. This latter editice I 
knew was school property; within my 
limited recollection, however, it had never 
been put to any sort of use. 

There was an old sun-cracked notice-board 
outside the disused hall, and this morning, 
somehow, the thing looked tempting. I had 
& bit of chalk in my pocket. and, pulling it 
eut, I rapidly scrawled the following:  - 


NOTICE! 


BUNS WILL BE DISTRIBUTED 
FREE 
AT SIX o'cLock THIS EVENING !!! 
APPLY NExT Door!!! 


Beneath this I drew a sort of hand pointing 
towards the back of Knight’s, and then 
stepped off a pace to admire the effect. 

I was about to go when I spotted a village 
kid coming along, so, chuckling inwardly, I 
waited a moment to see if he would twig 
what I had done. Не did twig it, and then, 
after а half-suspicious glance towards me, 
excitedly beckoned another youngster who 
followed behind. 

After that I made tracks, and didn't stop 
until I reached Furnival’s study. With 
Furnival, as I expected, was our mutual 
friend, Johnny Wheeler, 
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In a voice choked by unmanly emotion he 
informed the Head of a decision he had 
apparently come to in a hurry “ never to 
do it. again.“ 

“Oh, sir," he cried, “ please don't cane 
me. Please let me off, just this once. ГП 
write a thousand lines every day, all term, 
if you'll only let me off this time. And I 
promise never to do it any more.” 

A half.suppressed titter of contempt 
rippled over the school, and the Head took 
the culprit in hand without more ado. 
But between cach stroke of the cane the 
lad renewed his promises of reform, the 
while he pathetically rubbed himself to 
gain time, and when his well-merited flog- 
ging was over he sat gingerly apart froin 
his fellows and sobbed himself into sulky 
silence. 


Travers lay upon his back on the green 
grass outside the Retreat, looking idly up 
into the sky. In a few days he would see 
his chum again. Garnell had been taken 
away by his father for a week or two to the 
seaside, and the two had not had oppor- 
tunity to meet before. But only a few 
days now, and then they would be to- 
gether once more, and everything would be 
made up. 

So he lay thinking happily, and, as he lay, 
he heard a sound as of some one scrambling 
down the clitf side. He jumped to his feet, 
wondering who it could be. Was it Liptrott 
come to make things uncomfortable ? He 
knew Liptrott had found the way into their 
cave, and he felt no particular anxiety to 
see him. Since the day of the flogging the 
older boy had avoided him. and this had been 
far from unacceptable to him. 
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Bons! 


“ Hullo!—what's the joke ?” demanded 
the latter promptly. 

“Joke?” I bubbled, sitting down and 
tilting back the chair; joke, did you 
remark * Oh, Johnny—my poor, poor 
Johnny!“ 

Furnival, who was really quite a sober 
fellow, told me not to be an idiot. Whecler 
impatiently repeated his query. 

There isn't any joke yet, Johnny," I told 
him—" but it's coming. At six o'clock 
to-night there's going to be some fun." 
After which I explained in full. 

Anything like this always delighted 
Wheeler. But d'you think it will really 
come off ? " he asked eagerly. 

" Rather! Anyhow, it will if that board 
is left alone. As I tell you, the thing has 
already taken fire.“ 

Bit rough on the kids, though," sug- 
gested Furnival. 

"Oh, that’s a gloomy view to take," 
rebuked Wheeler. I say, Lang, we ought 
to see the little comedy through! Couldn't 
we manage it from the bucket- room 
window ? " 

That's the place,“ I agreed; “ but we'll 
have to be jolly cautious.” 

Directly after tea we found Furnival 
buried in an improving book. He had 
quite forgotten the bun affair, and told 
us it was all ре. We got hold of him, 
however, and dragged him, reading and all, 
to the bucket-room. The latter was a small 
place in which a lot of tilled buckets were 
hung, precisely like one sees on railway 
stations, together with some other fire 
apparatus. Arrived here, Wheeler pushed 
up the window and pceped into Commercial 
Road. 


He slipped quietly out of sight till he 
could sce for himself who his visitor was. 
The next instant he was out again, and 
clasping the hand of the newcomer. 

Artie, old man, what a jolly surprise? 

Gipsy G., the old Gipsy G., though a 
little thinner and paler, with the bright 
black eyes and handsome smile, was before 
him. 

" Came back before I thought to. The 
pater was called unexpectedly. And I 
found you were not at home, во I popped on 
here, on the chance." 

Travers hesitated a moment; then: 

* | was a beast, Art, but I'll never be such 
a cad again.“ 

But Gipsy G. laughingly told him to shut 
up. 

For some time they talked together as 
only real chums who have been separated 
for a long time can talk, and of course all the 
story of the past few weeks was gone over 
again. 

And after all, old man," said Travers, 
* we're to be equales. The Head's been to 
my pater and explained it all, and he thinks, 
and the pater thinks too, that that's fairest.” 

Gipsy G. put his arm affectionately round 
his friend's neck, 

“I think it’s a grand ending," he said 
simply. If only there hadn't been such 
caddishness with Liptrott and Biron.” 

In imagination, we silently shake the 
hands of the two manly little fellows, and 
leave them as they stand there re-united. 
They are of the stuff we want our English 
boys to be, if our English name is to remain 
а fair one; and, wishing them God-speed, 
we turn away. 

(THE END.] 
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It's all right!" he sort of squeaked ; 
** it’s all right—they’ve соте!” 

And so they had! It was still several 
minutes to six, but there were about fifteen 
or twenty kids, of all sorts and sizes, hanging 
around Knight's back door and jabbering 
like monkeys! These were quickly joined 
by others, and as the chattering increased we 
heard the door below open suddenly. 

The person who had opened it—one of the 
maids—inquired if the kiddies were in need 
of anything. They told her, in breathless 
chorus, that they had come for the buns. 

“ Buns *" echoed the girl what buns ? ” 

The buns that is goin’ to be given, what 
the notis is about ! came in shrill reply. 

This, in itself, was scarcely helpful, but 
when the girl had had the notis" pointed 
out to her she saw at least what the young- 
sters were driving at. Then, without another 
word. she ran into the house again. 

She's gone for help!” chuckled Wheeler. 
Who will she fetch, d'you think?“ 

“ Dunno,” I returned ; perhaps she'll— 
My word! Wilcox!” 

Wilcox was one of our house prefects, and 
a chap who had a lot more nerves than his 
proper share. How the maid had nailed him 
exactly 1 don’t know—but nailed him she 
had. 

* You children must go away! said poor 
old Wilcox. We've nothing for you. You 
must go away! 

" But ain't there goin' to be any buns, 
sir?" 

No, по. I—I tell you that we haven't 
any bunsatall! It—it was very silly of you 
to think so!” 

I had to hold Wheeler tightly around the 
waist, or I’m sure he would have gone off. 

[Furnival 
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Furnival, though possessed of greater self- 
control. was enjoying it hugely. too. 

" But that's what the notis said," per- 
sisted an eager urchin. "Just you read it, 
gir ! 

Wilcox moved to the board with what 
dignity he could, and 1 don't think a house 
prefect ever looked so funny in his life аз he 
did then. The bun-seekers swarmed about 
him like bees, and I now saw that one ardent 
child, having foreseen the additional possi- 
bility of liquid refreshment, had brought a 
large mug. I was just telling Whecler to 
notice this when Furnival jerked out, 
" Knight!” 

Knight it was, down in that road of all 
places, and he was making for Wilcox and the 
kids ! 

“ We'd better clear out," I breathed ; and 
it was not till we got to the study that 
Wheeler remembered the window. Back he 
went to the bucket-room to shut it—shortly 
returning in a fearful sweat. 

“ Гуе broken the blessed window!” he 
told us. It went down with a run and a 
bang, and my fist simply shot through. The 
broken glass fell into the road! Oh—here's 
luck ! ” 


п. 


WE waited for a terrible time, and our 
hopes were just finding the surface when 
we heard Knight's footsteps in the passage. 
They passed our door, and then, in a few 
moments, they came steadily back again 
and—stopped outside! After knocking 
politely, Knight entered and laid a book on 
the table. 

" Yours, І think, Furnival.“ he said; 

“ you left it in the ° bucket-room.' Luckily, 
your name is inside it. May I takea seat? 

Knight made a study of civility ; indced, 
it may be said that he ruled his house with 
the iron hand of politeness. 

Furnival, very uneasy, said. Yes, sir.“ to 
the question. Knight had fairly got us this 
time. Sitting down, he gently opened fire. 

“ Тат not going to blame you.“ he began, 
“for defacing the old notice-board, for 
causing an annoyance, nor for breaking a 
window. All these things are punishable, 
but they cannot be said to seriously signify. 
You understand me. Lang. I am sure?!“ 

" Yes, sir," I said, feeling that I was 
expected to say it. 

" But what does signify.” continued 
Knight, “ is the fact that twenty or so small 
children have been brought here to be dis- 
appointed. This would have been mean if 
it had not been thoughtless. You sce that, 
Wheeler, don't you ? ” 

“ Yes, sir," mumbled Johnny, being thus 
drawn into the conversation. 

Of course—and so did I. So I desired 
the children, quite on your behalt, to regard 
your bun announcement as being merely a 
preliminary notice, and asked them to come 
to & little spread in the old lecture hall at 
seven sharp to-morrow evening.’ 

We gasped. This was absolutely startling 
even for Knight! I glanced quickly 
towards him. He had, I remember, a good 
sort of face. but very pale—almost like parch- 
ment. In Knight's case, however, it was 
unwritten parchment, for it revealed nothing. 
He went on : 

“ I did this, as I say, entirely on your 
behalf, and you will be pleased to hear that 
your invitation was gladly accepted. You 
will, of course, be ready to subscribe to the 
affair. Lang, what contribution will you 
make ? ” 

I grinned now, openly, but I was deter- 
mined to play up as much as Knight. Half 
& crown, sir," I said—forking out the money 
at once. 

“ Thanks. And you, Furnival + " 

The same, sir.“ Furny stumped up also. 
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“Тат obliged. And Wheeler?“ 
himsclf was smiling now. 

“ The same, sir," declared Johnny, adding, 
“ ГИ pay later.” 

Very good; that makes seven-and-six- 
pence, which will mean an excellent tea for 
them all. I will make all arrangements. 
Lang, bring your music, and you, Furnival. 
your violin. Wheeler, of course, will give 
a suitable selection from his humorous 
répertoire.” 

" But how about evening work, sir *" I 
asked. 

“ You must sec, for once, what preparation 
you сап do between tea and seven o'clock. 
By the way, come punctually ; I shall want 
you three kindly to wait upon the juv eniles— 
carry around the tea and buns. you know." 

Wheeler's sportive face twinkled at the 
prospect. Furnival, however, flushed jolly 
red. He seemed to have stumbled on this 
last straw. “ You can't seriously ask us to 
do that. sir ! ” he blurted out. 

"| don't ask you: I insist," replied 
Knight, rising calmly and putting back the 
chair. At seven o'clock to-morrow even- 
ing. please." Whereupon he went out and 
carcfully shut the door. 

Wheeler, after this, was in great spirits. 
“Tam expecting my dad here at Clethelston 
very soon," he explained—" to-morrow, 
quite likely. So I'm glad that Knight, now 
that we've agreed to his conditions, won't 
have this affair against те.” 

Well. 7m not going to hand buns round 
to those kids!" growled the indignant 
Furnival. “ Knight's a fool to expect it!“ 

“ Knight's an artist, " corrected Whoeler 
in his cheerful way. The punishment, you 
see, exactly fits the crime!“ 


Knight 


III. 


FuRNIVAL next day continued obstinate. 
so, in hope of getting the others off. I went to 
Knight and told him that it was really my 
affair. But Knight shook his head. * Please 
tell them they must come, he said —апа then 
dismissed me. 

Wheeler апа I made ourselves late in 
vainly trying to persuade Furnival to accom- 
pany us; turning up at the old lecture hall 
some minutes after seven. Directly I got 
my head inside the door 1 saw that the place 
was simply full of kids. Next moment I had 
pushed Wheeler back and closed the door 
again. 

“Johnny !” I said excitedly, “ there are 
two maids in there from our house handing 
round the buns, etcetera! Со back at once, 
tell Furny, and bring him straight along! 
Quickly!“ 

Whecler rushed away, and I went in and 
faced Knight. 

" You're late," he said, frowning а bit ; 
* where are the others? 

“ Coming immediately, sir.“ I replied. 

He nodded shortly, but his face cleared. 
* You've got your music, 1 see," he said. 
“Theres a piano here. I wish you would 
oblige with something lively.’ 

1 plunged into * The Geisha” at once, and 
I had scarcely commenced before Wheeler 
and Furnival appeared. 

The thing was a huge success. Those kids 
simply went for the grub, and it's pretty 
certain that ours was an elastic seven-and- 
sixpence. Both Wheeler and I came in for 
a lot of applause from the kiddies, and when 
Furnival burst a tiddle-string they cheered 
uproariously. 

We three fellows were to finish, at Knight’s 
request, with a sort of comedietta. We had 
done it before at a house concert, and its 
situations were obvious enough for anybody 
to appreciate. 

About ten feet from the door end of the 
hall a rod was fixed across the room with 
some faded curtains still hanging from it. 


There was no platform, but these curtains 
served for“ wings." 

Our sketch, dodged up from a magazine 
story, was called “ The Assertion of Brittles,” 
and Brittles " was played by Wheeler with 
tremendous effect. Brittles, you see, was a 
slow, somnolent youth—the butt of many 
jokes. In the end, however, he grasps this 
fact, and determines to assert himself. 
Having a weakness for taking short naps, he 
artfully decides to feign sleep—and simply 
* go " for the first fellow who comes to rag 
him. The piece was thus brought to a 
somewhat rowdy conclusion. 

Well. we were just reaching this final part 
when the door opened softly and a gentleman 
entered. 

It was Johnny Wheeler's pater—a first 
look convinced me of this. Johnny, you see, 
was rather short and round, and this gentle- 
man was re*' er big and round. He paused 
for a тож at to glance at us, and then he 
caught sight of his son sitting at a little table 
apparently asleep. 

" Hullo,’ he murmured, with а broad, 
pleasant smile—* ssh—I'll surprise him!“ 
And, before we could think to stop him, he 
passed us and stalked softly towards 
Johnny’s reclining figure. 

The kids, waiting expectantly, 
Wheeler's father glide from behind the 
curtains. Instantly a noisy succession of 
giggles rippled through the hall. The titter- 
ing increased to such an extent that Wheeler, 
scnior, for a breath or во, paused. 

The eager small fry, contident of what was 
coming, paused also. To them, of course, 
this stout old gentleman with a silk hat was 
part of the glorious comedy. And unless 
they were much mistaken there was going to 
be some fun. 

They were not mistaken. Whecler Senior, 
smiling blandly. stretched out a hand and 
clapped Johnny smartly upon the shoulder. 
Whereupon Johnny, leaping to his feet with 
a ringing war-whoop, turned and fairly 
sprang upon his astonished parent. 

Mr. Wheeler didn’t fall—he merely sat 
down heavily ; and no practised comedian 
could have done it better. Ніз shining 
silken '* topper,“ being jerked forward, rolled 
between Johnny's legs, and he, stumbli 
back in awkward amazement, fell full length 
with the hat beneath him. 

What a racket those kids made! The 
collision itself had occasioned peals of 
laughter; this squashing of a hat now added 
just the pantomimic touch they looked for. 
They simply stood up to it and shricked. 

Knight, rushing forward, tugged over the 
curtain. "lhrowing up his hand, he obtained 
& sort of silence. and then, with as much 
gravity as he could command, told them 
the affair was over. W hereupon the bun 
feasters insisted on cheering lustily, and 
continued to cheer as they filed out. 

Directly they were gone Knight came 
behind and shook hands with Wheeler's 
father, whom, it seems, he had met before. 

" I hope, Mr. Wheeler," began Knight, 

"the boys have quite explained why 


saw 


you were so violently received. Y—you 
s- See ч 
But һе could get no farther. He gave it 


up—and we all simply laughed together. 
Wheeler's father, I tell you, seemed to be just 
the right sort. 

Well, the notion of our bun party pleased 
Wheeler Senior no end (for Knight gave him 
to understand that the idea was entirely 
ours), and Johnny was right when he whis- 
pered to me that he expected it would mean 
a heavier tip than usual. Still, knowing as 
we three fellows did how the affair had really 
commenced, I think it was pretty plain to us 
that it was Knight who had actually scored. 
As Johnny. said, he is an artist. In the 
matter of polite punishment, especially so. 
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HERE was a boy at Heatherton House 
School named Pattison. Though he 
belonged to the junior section of the com- 
munity, and was not famous as a scholar, 
he had anactive brain. Pattison was always 
busy. It was seldom that anyone knew 
what he was busy about, but the fact that 
his thoughts were engrossed was proved by 
@ curious habit he had of muttering to him- 
self on all occasions. 

If there was one thing that Pattison 
enjoyed more than another, it was a daily 
paper. Not that he was interested in 
politics or cared one straw for Continental 
news. The columns devoted to such matters 
were folded over without a glance, but his 
eye would linger with perplexed interest on 
the “ Money Market," lighting up rapturously 
now and then as he fancied for a moment 
that he understood what he was reading. 
But uncertainty having mastered him once 
more, he turned with a sigh to the adver- 
tisements. These he thoroughly enjoyed. 
Situations vacant, estates for sale, patent 
medicines—all had their separate charms ; 
but none exercised a spell equal to those 
which offered specimens of the advertiser's 
wares free on application. Pattison had а 
strong commercial bias. Many a time had 
he accepted the invitation thus offered, and 
been delighted in due course by the receipt 
of a small packet of somebody's baking 
powder, or somebody else's new food for 
horses; all equally useless to a boy at 
school. 

But he sent the baking powder to his 
mother when he next wrote home, and gave 
the horse food to а boy who had m..de up 
his mind to keep white rats at the end of the 
term. Thus his conscience was quicted if 
it began to ask him questions. 

One afternoon Pattison found his paper 
unusually rich in offers. He read them 
through several times, pinching his lower 
lip softly in a vain effort to decide which he 
&hould choose first. At last, as time was 
pressing, his choice, in desperation, fell upon 
& small sample bottle of a new mineral water. 

Opening his writing-box, he took out a 
postcard (postcards were absolutely de- 
manded by the advertiser), and wrote the 
necessary request. Before, however, he 
could complete the address, the door of the 
room opened a little way to admit the head 
of a boy named Sharpe. Now Sharpe, of 
all the boys at Heatherton House, was the 
one he dreaded most. He was neither a 
junior nor a senior, but half-way between, 
and his principal pastime was pestering those 
younger than himself. 

“ Hullo, Patticake! " said he, with his 
broadest smile, which seemed to be squeezed 
out by the pressure of the door as he drew it 
against his neck, ‘ What's the little game 
now + 

Nothing!“ frowned Pattison, slipping 
the paper otf the table into his lap. 

An he did so he cast a hasty glance at the 
advertisement column, and, muttering tho 
address that he read there, to fix it in his 
memory, added it to the name on the post- 
card. 

“Oh, then, if it's nothing." said Sharpe, 
coming into the room and closing the door 
behind him.“ you won't mind me borrowing 
that paper.” 

Not at all." replied Pattison. 
you are ! 

Knowing that this ready acquiescence 
would be far from agreeable to his tormentor, 
he trembled for his postcard. Thrusting it 

into his pocket, he dodged behind the table, 


Here 


By JOHN LEA. 


and, while Sharpe was stooping for the paper, 
made good his escape. 

Another minute and Pattison was racing 
down the road to the nearest letter-box, 
wondering if he could reach it and return 
before call-over bell rang. So expeditious 
was he over this little errand that it was 
completed with five good minutes to spare, 
and on entering the study again he found 
his co-tenant, à boy named Henry Barker, 
scanning the sheets of the newspaper. 
Sharpe had evidently not found it of sutlicient 
interest to carry away. 

* Whose rag is this ? " said Barker, hold- 
ing the paper out in his finger-tips. 

It was mine," replied Pattison; °“ but 
you can take it if you want it." 

* Wouldn't touch it with a ten-foot pole,” 
cried the gracious Barker. There's only 
a little paragraph I should rather like to cut 
out. The rest you can keep for yourself.” 

Pattison was too busy to heed the incon- 
sistency, and started singing softly to him- 
self as he turned over the leaves of his lesson 
books. 

As day followed day, anticipation of а 
reply to his postcard became harder to bear, 
reaching its most irksome point on the third 
morning. Previous experience had taught 
him that this was the most likely time to 
expect the bottle of mineral water, and he 
anxiously awaited the house-boy's return 
from the post-office in the town, whither he 
went . for the school lotter- bag. 


On this particular morning. however. thero 


was apparently some delay in the distribution 
of the letters, and the breakfast bell rang 
without a sign of the boy or his bag. Poor 
Pattison tried hard to contain his soul in 
patience. Like a racer at the scratch," 
he was ready to slip away on the earliest 
opportunity. 

Alas! when the moment seemed to have 
arrived, the Headmaster began а speech. 
At the beginning of it Pattison frowned, but 
the frown died gradually away. His checks 
grew scarlet of hue, his eyes grew round, his 
hands grew damp, and his knees felt un- 
comfortably shaky. 

" Before we disperse," said the Head- 
master, “I wish to ask a question. It 
seems that some boy among you has a fancy 
for dabbling in commercial matters. I would 
remind him that while he is at Heatherton 
House he will scarcely find an opportunity 
of prospering as an agent for the sale of 
mineral waters or any other article of com- 
merce. For the present, let his energies be 
devoted to studv: enterprise may come 
after. This morning’s mail contained а 
bottle of lemonade in a cardboard box. The 
churning it had received in the post had 
evidently developed explosive qualities, for 
when Jacob, our house-voy, on the way 
back from the office, accidentally dropped 
his bag. the bottle flew into a thousand 
pieces, distributing a sticky, sugary liquid 
among our letters. The label on the box 
was destroyed, the name and address being 
unreadable when pieced together again. 
I have a strong objection to any boy in this 
school communicating with advertisers in 
the newspapers ; во must ask the would-be 
lemonade agent to stand ир.” 

Poor Pattison rose instantly. Though he 
was a self-centred boy, deception or conceal- 
ment was quite foreign to his character. 
All eyes were turned in his direction, but he 
kept his own gaze straight on the master’s 
face, and by a superbly upright bearing 
strove: to counteract his embarrassment. 
Among those who stared unfeclingly at him, 
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none showed more amusement than Sharpe. 
Conscious as Pattison was of this, how- 
ever, he studiously avoided a glance in his 
direction. . 

This uncomfortable moment was the sum- 
total of his punishment from the Head- 
master, for Pattison's honesty none could 
call in doubt. It was only his indiscretions 
that required. correcting, and this little 
exposure in public was more than enough to 
have the desired effect. 

But the boys themselves did not let him 
off so easily. He was chaffed and teased in 
a hundred ways, till he heartily repented his 
unlucky postcard. Pattison was no believer 
in fairies, but trouble had evidently be- 
wildered him, for one morning he broke out 
with a sigh: “Oh! how I wish that some 
kind fairy would conjure that wretched card 
into my hands again! How I wish T 

He was interrupted by a loud footstop. 
and Jacob popped his head in at the study 
door. 

For Master Pattison," he said, tossing а 
posteard on to the table. 

Pattison stared with all his eyes. Ho 
picked up the card with timid fingers, turning 
it over and over, only drawing it towards 
him for closer inspection when his first 
astonishment began to decline. 

* What does it mean?” he whispered 
huskily. °“ Undelivered for reasons stated.“ 

This was stamped all across one side, while 
underneath were written the words: Not 
known at this address." | 

Then Pattison saw that he had written 
the address of another advertiser under the 
name of the lemonade maker. He was a 
slow thinker, but by-and-by it began to 
dawn upon him that if his postcard had not 
been delivered, the bottle of lemonade had 
certainly not been sent to him. 

Having arrived at this stage of enlighten- 
ment, he did what he would not have done 
under other circumstances: he went straight 
to the Headmaster and laid the proofs of his 
“ innocence " before him. Of course the 
Headmaster, being more logical than Patti- 
son, pointed out that this did not exonerate 
him; for it was not the fact of receiving the 
goods, but the act of applying for them, that 
was objected to. However, the return of 
the card through the Dead Letter Ottice 
showed that there was some boy in the school 
mean enough to shield himself behind 
Pattison’s confession ; and against this boy, 
whoever he might be, the master was greatly 
incensed. 

As Pattison returned to his study he was 
shocked by a sudden memory. Henry 
Barker had said he wished to take a cut. 
ting from the paper. What was the cutting 
Henry Barker had wished to take + 

A rummage in the study cupboard brought 
some crumpled sheets of the fatal paper to 
view, and Pattison ran his eye excitedly 
through them. The advertisement was 
gone. It had been neatly extracted bv a 
penknife. Pattison was concerned. The 
guilt of Henry Barker must not be revealed, 
but there was every reason why he should 
be reproached for his duplicity. An oppor- 
tunity for administering retribution was 
offered the next moment, when Henry Barker 
entered the room. 

“I say, old chap,” said Pattison. with a 
forgiving smile, it wasn't very chummy of 
you to let me take all the brunt of that 
lemonade business. You might have 
acknowledged having written for a bottle 

ourself.” 

‘t Who. dares, to say I wrote?” cried 
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Henry, marching on Pattison with a threaten- 
ing air. 

“Well, you cut out the advertisement," 
said the other, pointing at the hole in the 
paper as he backed across the room. 

Nothing of the sort," thundered Barker 
haughtily ; °“ you did it yourself." 

“ No, I didn't," said Pattison. “I didn’t, 


really." 
“ Well, don't bother me with the non- 
sense," commanded Henry. When I 


first saw the paper it had already been 
cut." 

Then a thought dawned in Pattison's 
mind, and the printed sheet dropped slowly 
from his hand to the floor. 

“ I say,” he said in measured tones, ** was 
Sharpe in here when you came that day ? 
I mean the day you took the cutting." 
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{* promised to be an unusually fine Easter, 

and the principal question to decide was 
naturally where to go for a holiday. I was 
mapping out a cycle tour, as a week in un- 
discovered country seemed just the thing, 
with plenty of sunshine to make it enjoyable, 
апа was still considering the route when а 
visitor was announced. He proved to be 
the genial skipper of one of the local yachts 
in port, and with whom I had had many 
interesting week-ends aboard. 

He too had been considering a cycle ride, 
but had pronounced it too hot to ride, and 
had given it up in favour of а cruise down 
channel. 

A yachting friend from Portsmouth had 
signed on with him, and it needed very 
little persuasion on the skipper's part to 
claim me as a third. 

Our destination, he said, depended on 
which way the wind blew the following day ; 
if favourable, we should go round the 
coast to Brighton, or otherwise to Portland 
and Plymouth. I hoped it would blow 


Didn't notice him, if he was," replied the 
lordly Henry. 

" Because I’m sure now that it was he who 
wrote for the lemonade.” 

His companion broke into a mocking 
laugh. * Go on!” he cried. °“ Accuse us 
all, while you're at it." 

Pattison, unruffled, made no reply. Ніз 
new conviction was very strong, but 
there was no evidence to give, even if he 
were inclined to inform against Sharpe. 
'He would take no more trouble in the 
matter, and if Sharpe's sense of honour 
was so small that he could find comfort in 
his concealment, he must take the conse- 
quences. 

Those consequences, however, quickly 
declared themselves. At the very moment 
that Pattison was mildly reproaching Henry 


iar” 


otherwise, as I already 
knew the Sussex coast 
very well, and some of 


the Dorset for that 
matter; but a sail westward promised 


to provide more interest to me, and I hoped 
the breeze would help us in that direction. 

There was little prospect of any wind at 
all as the sun went down that evening, but 
we made all arrangements for an early start 
on the following morning. 

The yacht lay at Bursledon, that well- 
known haven, and in order to be under 
way at daylight, we decided to cycle over 
from Southampton that evening and sleep 
aboard. It did not take me long to put up 
the necessary articles for a short cruise, and, 
packing my bag, I sent it on to the station, 
and it was ready for us on our arrival at 
Bursledon. I included а pocket sketch- 
book, with pen and ink and pencil for 
sketching, also water-colours, so I felt ready 
for anything that might turn up. 

The skipper and I got to the haven soon 
after sunset, and, storing the machines, we 
at once began to lay in provisions from the 
village store. These we carried down to 
the vessel, both arms being full of small 
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Barker with his supposed deception, a 
stranger was interviewing the Headmaster. 
He had come, he said, to ascertain his 
opinion of a new mineral-water drink, a 
sample of which had, a few days before, been 
sent to a Mr. Sharpe at that address. 

To explain matters to this gentleman took 
a very short time; but after his departure 
Mr. Sharpe " was invited to the master's 
room, where he remained for a much longer 
period. At the close of this interview he 
had learned the cowardiiness of his beha viour, 
and the punishment he was called upon to 
undergo made it quite clear to Pattison that 
his second suspicions had been well founded. 

Though һе continued to take a lively 
interest in the daily press, he never again 
accepted an invitation to “ send a postcard 
for a specimen of our goods." 


PART I. 


packages. Tinned articles form the chief 
of the Stores’ provisions at Bursledon, as they 
are useful to yachtsmen, and it is a daily 
sight to see nautical enthusiasts laden up to 
their chins with parcels of groceries, tinned 
items—loaves and vegetables adorning the 
lot. Our purchases made, we proceeded to 
the water's edge to find the dinghy. 

Bursledon is an old-world place, on the 
side of a hill. The cottages are mostly very 
old, and have large gardens stocked with 
vegetables, flowers and fruit trees, which 
would seem to suggest that the sailor does 
not spend all his time afloat, for the produce 
appears well tended. А peaceful quiet 
atmosphere hangs about the village at all 
times, and it is only in the strawberry season 
that an unusual animation is seen about the 
railway station, where the baskets of the 
famous Hampshire strawberries are packed 
for the London markets. 

Bursledon appears to have been a great 
place for building men-of-war in olden times, 
though it seems hard to believe it by a visit 
to-day. 

There was, until quite recently, the remains 
of an old Viking dragon embedded in the 
mud of the river above the railway brigge, 
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but nothing evidently is now left of the 
vessel. 

The re-head was for some time stored 
in an adjacent cottage; but the value of 
such a 5 did not appeal to the 
cottage folk, Who, опе extra cold winter. 
broke up this relic of а thousand years of 
age, and used it for firewood ! 

Barges and schooners are often seen at 
Bursledon, but the place is mainly the 
anchorage of yachts, it being a handy 
distance from Southampton. Most local 
yachtsmen prefer to keep small craft there, 
it being safer than the crowded ways of the 
Itchen, and handier than the Test. 

After rousing up a weather-beaten salt 
from the adjacent cottage, we obtained the 
boat’s gear and set forth with our cargo for 
the Emily, which was moored off the point. 

From the Warsash shore we heard some 
one calling us, and the skipper guessed it 
would be our other travelling companion, 
who had agreed to meet us in the evening. 
“That you, Dick ?” hailed he, as we ceased 
rowing, awaiting an answer. Hulloo— 
ahoy," came a strange voice in reply across 
the still waters of the river. That's not 
Dick," said the skipper; “ anyway, we had 
better pull ashore and see." Оп nearing the 
bank, steering through the numerous yachts 
on their moorings, we found two figures 
awaiting us. Dick was there right enough ; 
but had got a boatman to shout for him, as, 
having only recently recovered from ап 
illness, he did not feel equal to a lusty hail; 
hence the unknown voice. 

We were soon aboard the yacht, and, 
making the dinghy fast astern, we made 
reparations for a meal before turning in. 

ick certainly did not look strong or equal 
{о rough work aboard, but as he was well 
able to take the tiller it suited him very 
well to sit down while we managed the sails 
and the vessel generally. He, however, 
proved himself a good cook as well, and it 
was evidently not the first time he had 
handled the stove in the galley. 

A description of the little vessel may not 
be out of place here. The Emily was a yawl 
yacht of six tons, built in London in 1880. 
Her total length was 27 ft., with a beam of 
7 ft. 3 in., and a depth of 5 ft. 5 in. She 
was painted white, with composition paint 
on the bottom. А straight stem and а 
counter gave her a smart appearance on the 
water. A high pole-mast and mizzen, setting 
sails of a tanned hue, afforded a pleasing 
contrast, and a very rich effect in the sun- 
light. The sketches taken during the trip 
will give a better idea of the yacht than 
а lengthy description. 

Dick and I were allotted the bunks in 
the cabin, which were very comfortable, and 

ded, making a seat for the passengers 
at the table during the day, and a bed for 
the tired navigators at night. The captain 
good-naturedly slept in the fo'c'sle, or fore 
cabin, so that his visitors might have the 
most comfortable quarters. Although a 
small vessel, every available corner was 
utilised to the utmost, and it is remarkable 
how much gear can be stowed away in such 
& limited space. All preparations being 
made, we turned in, the night being perfect, 
calm, and warm. 

The next morning it was still a dead calm, 
but we were up early and commenced to 
make our preparations for the cruise. The 
sails were hoisted, but hung from the spars 
useless, and it was evident we should have 
to tow out into the open to get a breeze. 
The moorings were let go, and the chain 
rattled out, leaving us free, but it took 
several strokes of the sweeps to get the 
yacht under way clear of the buoy. 

Taking an oar each, the skipper and I 
bent the oars to the work of propelling the 


¢ Emily down the river, whilst the smell of 
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bacon frizzling forward announced the fact 
that our companion was also not idle, and 
that breakfast would soon be served. The 
Hamble River winds about a great deal, 
and after a few curves we put Bursledon out 
of sight. We then got a good view of the 
surrounding country with the training ship 
Mercury moored near the jetty at Hamble. 

The Mercury is too well known to need 
much description, but it may be mentioned 
that the good work of training the lads for 
the Navy, for so many years carried on by 
the late Captain Hoare, is now taken over 
by that boys’ favourite, С. В. Fry. 

A boatful of lads pulled out to us as we 
passed, and we also had a chance of seeing 
some of the shore accommodation. 
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A light air was now felt on the port side, 
and the strain on the oars became less, but 
there was not more than enough to give us 
steerage way. 

As the river widened out the quaint 
village of Hamble was passed, and, again 
picking up a light wind, we unshipped the 
oars and trimmed the sails, the water 
bubbling comfortably against the sides of 
the hull and leaving a swirling wake astern. 
Making our course between the beacons with 
a freshening breeze, we were soon out into 
Southampton Water, with Calshot Castle 
&head of us. 

There is always plenty of shipping in and 
out of the port of Southampton, some of the 
largest liners in the world making it their 
port of call. А large inward-bound boat 
from South Africa passed us at a great rate, 
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towering above us, and a sea of heads 
red over to look at us as they passed us. 
ter on a huge Hamburg-American was 
sighted, cutting up the foam in fine style. 
The breeze was now fresher and from the 
south-west, which decided us on shaping 
our course for the western coastline, as far 
as we could keep a fair wind. Moving 
faster now, we soon left Calshot astern and 
got into open water. We had thought of 
calling in at Yarmouth, but with such a fair 
wind it seemed a pity to bring up so soon, 
so we held our course and let the island go 
until we returned. We had now set the 
mizzen, eased well off, and the Emily heeled 
over and walked ahead much faster. When 


abreast of the Needles I brought out my 
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sketch-book and made a rough sketch of 
the lighthouse, and the peculiarly formed 
rocks behind it. 

А couple of barges on the offing were 
crowding on large balloon sails, but they 
appeared to get very little benefit from 
them, the wind appearing lighter out in the 
channel, which did not promise much for us. 
It certainly dropped lighter, but we were 
able to leave the island some way astern 
before midday, and pick up Durlston Point 
out. of the haze. 

We had now settled on putting into Poole 
for the night, and, should the conditions 
remain favourable, going on to Weymouth 
the next day. Poole is an awkward place to 
enter, as, though it appears possible to make 
straight for the town, the water is really too 
shallow for the purpose, and we had to keep 
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people, flowers, seasca 
thing else. Having done several kinds of 
stamp post-cards, I have always found 
pictures which carry bright colours to be 
the best. Forinstance, Japanese, Chinese, or 


, landscape. or any- 


Oriental views апа people do very well; 
the reason is that these people generally wear 
clothing of many different patterns and 
bright colours, for which purpose the stamp 
will do very well. Nearly all stamps being 
of а bright colour, you could not very well 
make an Englishman or any other European 
—excepting the Dutch —in a bright-coloured 
suit of clothes, so I think you will agree 
with me that Oriental and such-like pictures 
would turn out to be the best. 

The first and most likely one, of the best 
and simplest design, is to be taken from а 
picture in the B.O.P.” It Aj gie two 
Japanese men and two women looking at a 
copy of the good old B. O. P.“ There are 
also two other very good pictures on the 
same page that would do as designs for 
stamp post.cards. Those of you who are 
fortunate enough to possess—which you 
should do—Volume XXIV., year 1902, will 
find, by looking at page 565, the picture from 
which I intend to show you how to make a 
stamp post-card. 
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For sake of convenience and as a help to 
those readers who have not Volume XXIV.. 
you will find on this page а sketch of the 
selected picture for the stamp post-card. 
Being much plainer than the one in 
Volume XXIV., I should advise all to take 
the one shown here as a copy. 

Before going any farther, here is a list of 
the articles wanted to make our stamp 
post-card : 

(a) A sheet of tracing paper that has been 
used a good deal so as not to produce lines 
too thick. 

(b) A fairly hard pointed pencil. 

(c) Some white transparent tissue paper, 
free of creases. 

(d) A pair of fine-pointed—small nail— 
Scissors. 

(е) Some good liquid gum and a small soft 


brus 


ivory or shin 


(f) A small-bladed penknife. 

(g) Two sheets of notepaper—the white 
kind is best. 

drawing hard nib with pen. 
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(Л) A sma 


holder. 
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(7) Some Indian ink, or ordinary black ink. 

(j) A blank post-card, preferably the long 
kind, 51 in. by 31 in. 

Now, not to spoil vour * B. O. P.,“ lay the 
sheet of tissue paper on the illustration 
shown on this page; then, with a pencil, 
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| 
card. For this be sure to have the dez 
nice and straight and on the extreme left 
the card. Of course, there is no need for tih 
letters and numbers to be put in, as they ul. 
only tend to make mistakes. 

A list of the following stamps will be fou: 
to suit very well, although others might do 
even better. The people have been named. 
as you will see in the illustration, startin: 
from left to right, A, B, C, D. 

Each piece will now have to be cut to it: 
proper shape and be stuck in its respect» 
place. To cut the stamps to their prop: 
shape a tracing of each part or piece shoul: 
be made on the stamp—coloured side—frca 
the design on your white paper. You wil 
see that the gowns are too fond to be си 
from one stamp, so will occupy two stamp- 
For instance, woman A's gown—the orans- 
E—must be in three separate pieces: th- 
lower part of the gown, the sleeve. and th: 
small piece to the right, just above th 
centre of the fan. Openings need not be «c: 
out of the four backgrounds or gowns to lc 
in the small pieces that are to be put down 
the centre of each gown, such as at І «n 
woman A. The same thing applies also v 
the cuffs or ends of sleeves, and the collar 
and belts. By that you will see that tb 
orange sleeve of woman A must come nih: 
to the end, under the pieces І ара M. Th: 
does not apply to the pieces I, J, K, L, at th: 
bottom of the four gowns; these piece 
should be flat on the card, so the orange E c 
woman A’s gown should not come unde. 
piece I, just above the feet. All the piece 
should be cut out and stuck down in th 
alphabetical order, then the numbers, al 
е large pieces and backgrounds being don: , 

rst. 

Now how are you going to make a ушЫ: 
tracing on a dark blue or other dark-coloured 
stamp to enable you to cut out the require 


Number 
Of stan. p 
On person Letter Original price Colour of stamp Date Country require 
A Е 1з 20 centesimi orange ET 1879 Italy Eu 
B Е „ 50 centimes brown and little lilac 1900-01 France 2 
у i „ Ocentavos ultramarine 1878-99 Chili 2 
р Н ,, 10 bani rose . С 1893-99 Roumania 2 
A I ,, 25 centesimi ultramarine 1901 Italy . 1 
B J . 3 pfennig green 1875-80 Germany . 2 
C K „ 10 centavos red . . 1887 Мехісо 1 
р L „ 5 centimes dark green 1876-77 France . 1 
А M ,, 20 ore blue 1891-1904 Sweden 1 
А N „, 15 centimes orange 1900-01 France 1 
А О „ 5 pfennig violet . . . 1875-80 Germany . 1 
А P , 15веп dark violet . 1888-92 Japan 1 
С „ lcentime dark grey . 1869 Belgium 1 
р R , sameas К — — 
For all boots S „ 
155 all stilts т, һ centime grey (with tag) . 1893 Belgium 5 
or all stilt U $ ing f 
boards \ u (5 stamps doing for the whole lot) 
A V „ 5 miliemes rose г 1888-93 Egypt s cd 
D У ,, 10 sen. brown orange 1888-92 Japan | 
А Ux | „ 5 centavos carmine 1892-98 Argentine. 1 
D 27. — violet brown — Japan 1 
D 1 ., — light blue . — Japan 1 
р 2 „ Icentime light grey. 1900-01 France : 
D 3 „ 1 centavos brown 1892-98 Argentine. 1 
A, B,C 4, 5,6 ,, 15 bani black . 1893-99 Roumania . 2 
A 7 ,, lO sen brown orange 1888-92 Japan l 
D 8 „ 5 rin grey 1876-83 Japan l 
D 8B „ 2 sen : . carmine 1888-92 Japan . 1 
A, D 9,, 1 halfpenny orange 1887-1900 Great Britain 1 
A, D 10, Isen grey . 1876-83 Japan 2 1 
о. do.,, 3 sen lilac гове 1888-92 Japan 1 
do. do.,, 2 sen . carmine . : 1888-92 Japan . 1 
D 1l, 1 centime grey (with tag). 1893 Belgium 1 


copy very finely every line, including the 
face. This done, you must make the same 
copy from the tissue on to the white paper 
(this should be done with the tracing paper) ; 
and, again, this last copy is to be shoal 
by the aid of the tracing paper on the post- 


piece to its exact shape? You would në 
see the tracing on a dark-coloured stan. 
such as the pieces С оп man С. The require 
piece must be traced on the back or white 
side of the stamp, but not from the front c 
design side of your white paper. No; whea 
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break any of the rules the batsman will 
have to take the consequences. А sub- 
stitute may not bowl or keep wicket, and 
his place in the field may be determined by 
\ the opposing side. 
| When you are fielding you may stop the 
ball with any part of your body, but you 
! must not stop it by throwing your cap at 
‘it. for instance. Nor must you leave coats, 
- etc., about on the playing-ficld. If the ball 
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із stopped by any such means your side 
will forfeit five runs. This does not prevent 
you from stopping it with your boot or from 
wearing gloves in the field, however. 

Wicket-keepers must not "take" the 
ball in front of the sticks in order to stump 
a batsman; though they may, of course, do 
so to run one out. 

Umpires should remember that they are 
not allowed to give any decision until 
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appealed to: they must wait for How's 
that?" The umpire at the bowler's end 
is the judge of the fairness of a catch, and 
also of l. b. w. The nearest umpire should 
be appealed to in а case of run out, and 
either may call a “no ball" An umpire 
may always be called upon to give a decision 
before the“ next" ball has been bowled : 
an appeal need not necessarily be instan- 
taneous. 
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“How To GET Fir”: 


SOME HINTS TO YOUNG ATHLETES. 


F some brainy patent-medicine man were 
to put а good reliable anti-stiffness pill 
on the market he would soon be rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice. He would have all 
the athletes in the world tumbling over each 
other in their anxiety to get a box before 
the supply ran out, for there is nothing 
' that. troubles your games man more than 
' stiffness. 
1 But, unfortunately, there is no such pill 
to be bought, at present at any rate, and 
во the athlete, the lawn-tennis player. the 
«cricketer. all have to suffer and groan at 
'their bodily state for several days after 
beginning to practise after a winter's in- 
activity. Even the footballer and the 
hockey player, although physically fit 
enough, are not immune from stiflness when 
starting their suminer games, because the 
muscles brought into use in playing football 
or hockey are essentially different from those 
exercised in cricket and tennis. 

Now, there are soveral approved methods 

of treating this beginning of the season 
stiffness. Some people swear by vigorous 
rubbing with oils or embrovation ; others 
by working it off." Both are excellent, 
and those who have not tried the latter 
mode are recommended to do so. It is 
quite a mistake to rest because you are stiff 
after your first hour at the nets or your first 
sett of the season. бо out the next day, 
and the day after that, too, and as long as 
you take things pretty easily and remember 
to avoid over-strain, you will get fit quicker 
than if you submit to your natural in- 
‘ination to wait until the initial stiffness 
wears off before you have another go. 
Remember that muscles harden quickest 
2y regular, not intermittent, use. 

But prevention is better than cure always, 
юа if you can prevent stiffness coming 
роп you, во much the better. The regular 
ise of dumb-bells and Indian clubs is 
me great preventative; another, and 
impler one, is a hot bath followed by a 
xricctly cold sponge directly after any 
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A STAMP PosT.cARD, AND How To MAKE IT. 


NOW. boys, do not read this article unless 
J you are stamp- collecting maniacs, 
- chich no doubt you are, as nowadays nearly 
"very boy has got hold of that pleasant 
.astime, which is also a very instructive 
obby. 


А 


Ву AN OLD HAND. 


unusual exercise. The effect of the hot- 
cold bath, followed by а vigorous towelling 
(a rough towel, please), is twofold : it not 
only nips much stiffness in the bud, but it 
also makes catching cold а matter of much 
less likelihood. "This is because the cold 
water closes the pores of the skin which the 
hot water has opened. 

Apropos of colds, don't despise your 
sweater, аз so many boys foolishly do. 
Except on exceptionally warm days you 
ought always to wear & sweater when 
practising at the nets at the commencement 
of the season, and the same applies to 
tennis, unless you are a really hard player 
and not one of the common or garden 
patball sort. Poets may rave about the 
beauties of the English spring, but it is a 
treacherous season, and there is nothing 
poctic or beautiful about a cold in the head 
or on the chest. 

Soft hands are things that trouble many 
young cricketers and “ tenniscrs”’ in the 
early days of the season. A simple way of 
guarding against this, or of curing it, is to 
put а little powdered alum in the water 
whenever you wash your hands. It will 
make them feel rather dried up, but it 
will certainly save you many a bruise and 
considerable pain until you become *'ac- 
climatised " to the ball and the racquet 
again. Powdered alum is also an excellent 
thing for feet that have а tendency to 
blister: you can either soak them in alum 
and water or clse use the alum as a foot 
powder. 

While on the subject of soft hands. 
cricketers who are wicket-kcep^rs should 
have some fielding practice before putting 
on the gloves and keeping for the first 
time. A cricket ball is uncommonly hard 
at the beginning of the season, and the 
wicket-keeper who goes and stands up to 
even medium-paced bowling without having 
first got accustomed to the feel of it is 
going to get some sore spots on his fingers 
and palms. Nor should bowlers “try” 
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By J. A. CARTER, Sen. 


Even if only beginners you are sure 
already to possess many duplicates, most of 
them being the common current European 
stamps. These are of little or no value, not 
even to change for others from your chums, 
who are also sure to have them. 


anything very hot for thc first day or 
two. A bowler wants to keep his hands 
as sound as possible, and therefore it is far 
better to funk " than to start off with a 
bruised or split finger. 

Another thing that cricketers should 
remember is the trimming of their nails. 
Never—and much less at the beginning of 
the season—play cricket with long nails. 
Cricket balls have a diabolical way of 
nipping any little bit that has been left 
uncut, and then theres much hopping 
about and sucking of fingers ! 

Apart from the physical side of getting 
fit little advice need be given here. One 
or two hints may be useful, however. 

Young cricketers should start the season 
with a firm determination to try and 
eradicate their greatest fault of last season. 
Perhaps you would run away from the 
bowling. Well, just make up your mind to 
keep that right foot of yours glued to the 
ground ! Or perhaps you never could keep 
your feet together when fielding. Very 
well, just see to it that you begin to do so. 
Once you have learned to do these elemen- 
tary things they will come perfectly natural 
to you—and it is wonderful what a little 
determination will do towards learning 
them ! 

If you are & bowler don't expect to start 
bowling in the form in which you finished 
last season. Begin by bowling & bit slower 
than your ordinary pace; when you have 
found your length you can easily increase 
your speed. 

If you are а batsman you will find a ball 
in а bag suspended from а branch of а 
tree an eue thing to play at. This 
i» а favourite dodge of Lord Hawke's, and 
anyone who gan time and play а ball 
swinging about in this manner has nothing 
much the matter with his еуез. 

Lawn-tennis players will find keeping 
up а ball against a wall (a slightly rough 
one for preference) & capital way of getting 
some early practice. “+ 
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My idea is to explain how these and other 
common stamps can be utilised instead of 
probably remaining useless. The object is 
to make a picture from several pieces of 
various Stamps cut to a certain shape and 
stuck down side by side, be it a picture of 
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people, flowers, seascape, landscape. or any- 
thing else. Having done several kinds of 
stamp post-cards, I have always found 
pictures which carry bright colours to be 
the best. For instance, Japanese, Chinese, or 


well; 
ple generally wear 
clothing of many different patterns and 


Oriental views and people do ve 
the reason is that these 


bright colours, for which purpose the stamp 
will do very well. Nearly all stamps being 
of a bright colour, you could not very well 
make an Englishman or any other European 
—excepting the Dutch —in a bright-coloured 
suit of clothes, so I think you will agree 
with me that Oriental and such-like pictures 
would turn out to be the best. 

The first and most likely one, of the best 
and simplest design, is to be taken from а 
picture in the “ B.O.P." It represents two 
Japanese men and two women looking at а 
copy of the good old B.O.P." There are 
also two other very good pictures on the 
same page that would do as designs for 
stamp post.cards. Those of you who are 
fortunate enough to possess—which you 
should do—Volume XXIV., year 1902, will 
find, by looking at page 565, the picture from 
which I intend to show you how to make a 
stamp post-card. 


Ето. 2. 


For sake of convenience and as a help to 
those readers who have not Volume XXIV.. 
you will find on this page а sketch of the 
Selected picture for the stamp post-card. 
Being much plainer than the one in 
Volume XXIV., I should advise all to take 
the one 8hown here as & copy. 

Before going апу farther, here is a list of 
the articles wanted to make our stamp 
post-card : 

(a) A sheet of tracing paper that has been 
used a good deal so as not to produce lines 
too thick. 

(b) A fairly hard pointed pencil. 

(c) Some white transparent tissue paper, 
free of creases. 

(d) A pair of fine-pointed—small nail— 
scissors. 

(е) Some good liquid gum and a small soft 
brush, 


(f) A small-bladed penknife. 

(g) Two sheets of notepaper—the white 
ivory or shiny kind is best. 

(h) A small drawing hard nib with pen- 


holder. 
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(^) Some Indian ink, or ordinary black ink. 

(j) A blank post-card, preferably the long 
kind, 53 in. by 31 in. 

Now, not to spoil your “ B. O. P.,“ lay the 
sheet of tissue paper on the illustration 
shown on this page; then, with & pencil, 
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card. For this be sure to have the design 
nice and straight and on the extreme left of 
the card. Of course, there is no need for the 
letters and numbers to be put in, as they wil 
only tend to make mistakes. 

А list of the following stamps will be found 
to suit very well, although others might do 
even better. The people have been named, 
as you will see in tho illustration, startinz 
from left to right, A, B, C, D. 

Each piece will now have to be cut to its 
proper sin ne and be stuck in its respective 
place. To cut the stamps to their proper 
shape a tracing of each part or piece shouli 
be made on the stamp—coloured side—fron: 
the design on your white paper. You will 
see that the gowns are too long to be cut 
from one stamp, so will occupy two stamps. 
For instance, woman A’s gown—the orange 
E—must be in three separate pieces: the 
lower part of the gown, the sleeve, and the 
small piece to the right, just above the 
centre of the fan. Openings need not be cut 
out of the four backgrounds or gowns to let 
in the small pieces that are to be put down 
the centre of each gown, such as at I on 
woman A. The same thing applies also to 
the cuffs or ends of sleeves, and the collar 
and belts. By that you will see that the 
orange sleeve of woman A must come right 
to the end, under the pieces land M. This 
does not apply to the pieces I, J, K, L, at the 
bottom of the four gowns; these pieces 
should be flat on the card, so the orange E of 
woman A’s gown should not come under 
piece I, just above the feet. All the pieces 
should be cut out and stuck down in the 
alphabetical order, then the numbers. all 
the large pieces and backgrounds being done 
first. 

Now how are you going to make a visible 
tracing on a dark blue or other dark-coloured 
stamp to enable you to cut out the required 


Number 
of stamps 
On person Letter Original price Colour of stamp Date Country require! 
A E is 20 centesimi orange Eus е, Ж 1879 Italy = 2 
B Е „ 50 centimes brown and little lilac 1900-01 France 2 
C G . 5 centavos ultramarine 1878-99 Chil. 2 
D H ,, 10 bani rose 1893-99 Roumania 3 
A I „ 25 centesimi ultramarine 1901 Italy . 1 
B J, 3 pfennig green . : 1875-80 Germany . 2 
C K ,, 10 centavos геа . : 1887 Mexico И 1 
р L „ 5 centimes dark green 1876-77 France : 1 
А M „ 20 ore blue 1891-1904 Sweden 1 
А N ,, 15 centimes orange 1900-01 France е 1 
А O „ 5 pfennig violet 1875-80 Germany . 1 
A P ., 15 sen dark violet 1888-92 Japan © 1 
С Q . 1 centime dark grey . 1869 Belgium 1 
D R ,, same as K А — — 
For all boots S „ 
For all stilts T. һ centime grey (with tag) . 1803 Belgium 5 
For all stilt U : 
508 \ is (5 stamps doing for the whole lot) 
А V, 5 miliemes гове . . 1888-93 Egypt є 4 
р W ,, 10 sen. brown orange 1888-92 Japan — Д 
А Ux | » 5 centavos сагпипе 1892-98 Argentine. 1 
р A s. — violet brown — Japan 1 
D Ls — light blue . — Japan 1 
р 2 „ẽ lcentime light grey 1900-01 France 2 
D 3 „I centavos brown 1892-08 Argentine. 1 
A, B, C 4, 5, 6 „ 15 bani black 1893-99 Roumania . 2 
A 7 ,, lO sen brown orange 1888-92 Japan 1 
р 8 „ ö rin grey 1876-83 Japan 1 
р SB, 2sen . . carmine 1888-92 Japan . 1 
A, D 9 „ I halfpenny orange 1887-1900 Great Britain 1 
A, D 10, Isen grey . 1876-83 Japan 1 
о. do.,, 3 sen lilac rose 1888-92 Japan 1 
до. do. 2 sen carmine : 1888-92 Japan 1 
р 11 „ 1 centime grey (with tag). 18903 Belgium 1 


copy very finely every line, including the 
face. This done, you must make the same 
copy from the tissue on to the white paper 
(this should be done with the tracing paper) ; 
and. again, this last copy is to be produced 
by the aid of the tracing paper on the post- 


piece to its exact shape ? You would not 
see the tracing on a dark-coloured stamp, 
such as the pieces G on man C. The required 
piece must be traced on the baok or white 
side of the stamp, but not from the front or 
design side of your white paper. No; when 
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y ou had cut the piece out and wanted to put 
it in its place you would find that it was 
turned the wrong way about and would not 
cover its intended ground. 

То obtain a correct drawing of the certain 
required pieces—such as pieces G on man C 
——1% will be necessary to have those same 
pieces outlined on the back of the white 
paper drawing, from which you traced your 
other pieces and the sketch itself on the 
postcard. To get these correct pieces, place 
your white paper—design side up—on the 
sheet of tracing paper, with the tracing side 
up. If you now go over the outlines of the 
required pieces with a pencil you will find 
that you have obtained a tracing of the same 
on the back of the white paper drawing. 
Now proceed to trace the required pieces on 
to the back of the stamp. This must be 
done with the newly made lines up—those 
that you have just traced on the back of 
your white paper drawing. 

You will, no doubt, have to do this for 
pieces 4, 5, 6, the hair of persons A, B, C, 
and possibly for others, as L woman D, 
I woman A, also M on woman A, J on man 
B, etc. 

Here is a list of pieces that should be laid 
on their various backgrounds and not flush 
with the card itself : 

All pieces M on woman A. These pieces 
should be taken from the darkest parts of 
the 20 ore Swedish stamp. 

Piece P on bow of the ribbon at the back 
of woman A. 

Piece N, which forms boundary of sleeve 
from gown on woman A. 

Pieces X, Y, Y X, on the fan of woman A. 
The top round piece X should be cut zigzag, 
the ribs Y should not be so wide as the 
pieces X, XY, and the small semicircular 
piece XY, just above the hand. бее and 
put all the boundaries on the fan's back- 
ground—the Pyramid view, Egyptian stamp 
—before putting in the ribs, which should 
only come to the semicircular piece XY. 

Piece W on woman D's fan. 

Ribs 2 of the sunshade should slightly 
overlap the sunshade's edge; the ribs 
should be made much narrower at the top, 
almost coming to a sharp point. 

'The pins, 9, in the women's hair. The small 
round-like balls at the ends of the pins are 
taken from the flowers in the $d. orange 
Great Britain stamp; the pin itself is 
teken from the orange centre of the same 
stamp. 

The flowers in the hair, 7, 8, 8B. are taken 
from the top flower of the mentioned stamps 
(in the list). They should be left their own 
shape—simply round. 

All pieces to be laid on their various back- 
grounds, such as I, M of woman A, include 
cufís, or ends of sleeves, collars, centre-piece 
or opening of each gown, and belts, of which 
there are only two. 

Pieces U, between the boots and kind of 
small stilts or elevations. For these and 
other small pieces, such as sunshade ribs, 
it is not necessary to make a tracing to cut 
each piece out from its stamp, as they are 
easily cut to shape and stuck to the required 

sition. 

The flowers 10 are cut from the Japanese 
stamps indicated in the list. Each stamp 
has two flowers, one at the top and the other 
at the bottom; thus you will have six 
flowers in all from the three stamps. The 
flowers at the top should have small dents 
cut in all round, but the bottom ones should 
be cut their natural shape. Do not forget 
to leave a small stalk to each one. 

You may now place them as you think 
best, but the colours should be different in 
each bead. Those to be put on woman D's 
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hair will naturally be above or on the top of 
the sunshade's ribs. 

The small kind of stilts, or elevations, T, 
are taken from the bottom extra pieces or 
tags of the 1 centime Belgian stamp. Care 
should be taken to get as much in as possible 
of the words Ne pas livrer le Dimanche,” 
and the same piece in German. They 
should naturally be cut and stuck down 
lengthwavs. 

As little light part or white as possible 
should be cut from the 1 centavos brown 
Argentine stamp which forms woman D's 
hair. The same for the others. 

The sunshade handle, II, is taken from the 
very bottom border of the tag part of the 
1 centime Belgian stamp. This looks much 
like a bamboo cane. 

The fan, Z, belonging to woman D, if made 
from the mentioned stamp, will not require 
any borders or ribs, as the horseshoe part of 
the stamp forms in itself a fan. If this fan 
be made from any other stamp it should be 
of the same colour, and will require borders 
and ribs of a darkish violet colour. 

In the background of woman A’s fan care 
should be taken to get in as much of the 
view part of the stamp as possible. 
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in London "—or anything else. The print 
should be very small and neat. The cover 
may afterwards be lightly coloured with a 
light yellow crayon. 

Now make some Indian ink, and with hard 
nib and penholder fill in the eyes, nose, 
mouth, ears, eyebrows, and wrinkles, also 
the hands. Al may now be crayoned a 
light red, but will look just as well left alone. 

I presume that you will send this card 
away, if neatly done, to your best friend or 
some one else. Аз the case may be, the 
vacant space on the right of the card should 
be filled in with Japanese writing or letters 
such as in fig. 1. do not mean Japanese 
letters themselves, but ours made to look 
like Japanese letters. 

All this done we have almost finished. АП 
that remains to do is to clean up tracings 
or dirty smudges with an indiarubber and to 
cut and scratch away softly any piece that 
does not fit its place as it should do. This 
should be done with a penknife. 

One or two hints that may be useful: 
Pieces of envelope and stamp paper should 
be soaked off the stamps required before 
being used. Never put too much gum on 
the back of the pieces to be stuck down. 


Fic. 3.— TIE FINISHED ARTICLE. 


Now as to the small book, which should 
comprise three pages, or at least two pages 
and a cover. This is simply made from 
ordinary white paper. Take a small piece 
of white paper, fold it in four, and trace a 
copy of the book on it; then cut it out, when 
you will have four pages, one of which is not 
wanted. Now these three leaves must each 
be smaller than the other, but only at the 
top; so cut two of them as shown by the 
dotted lines in fig. 2, the other being left as 
it is. This done, stick them together, the 
larger sheet being under the other two, the 
bottom parts of all being level to each other. 
The book should be raised in the centre as if 
three parts open. To do this, stick a piece 
of cardboard down the centre, as shown by 
the dotted lines in fig. 2. The cardboard 
should be a quarter of an inch long, one- 
sixteenth of an inch thick and wide. The 
cardboard must be stuck to the largest or 
inner leaf; then stick all in place. All that 
remains to be done is to decorate the cover 
as you think best. This should be done with 
a fine, hard, and small drawing nib. Some- 
thing like this can be put on: B. O. P. 
Best book for boys, young and old. Printed 
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Always Бе sure to have clean hands. Choose 
stamps that have not been too heavily 
postmarked. 

Should any of you experience any difficulty 
in making out or finding certain of the 
various stamps, I should say consult your 
catalogues, most of them also giving illustra- 
tions of nearly all the stamps. Among 
the catalogues I find best—and every 
collector should not be without one of 
them, even if only a beginner—are Whitfield 
King’s, Bright & Sons, and Lincoln’s. 
The first two advertise in the “ B.O.P.” 
They are a great aid and are well worth 
getting, the price being only 1з. 6d. each. It 
is one shilling and sixpence well invested ; 
better than being spent on cigarettes, sweets, 
and penny bloods and other worse books. 

Do not have the idea that such a stamp 
post-card," carefully done and finished, will 
take about an hour's work. Хо! the time 
taken will be anything from six to ten hours, 
but by doing a little every day it need not 
become a tedious matter. 

Lastly, the only things which will lead to 
success are time and patience, of both of 
which you must have plenty. 
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THE MAGPIE. 
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(With Illustrations by 
W. A. G. MoNTGOMERY.) 
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Mo of us have kept pets at one time 
or another. Perhaps it was a song- 
thrush, jackdaw, owl, kestrel, or so forth ; 
and many of us may have also reared the 
young of the magpie, and noticed its mis- 
chievous pranks and droll behaviour. But 
few of us probably have, on the other hand, 
noted down the many incidents in the 
demeanour of birds, caged or otherwise, that 
call forth merriment or even annoyance at 
the same time. 

The following notes relate to the events 
in a chapter of the life-history of a young 
magpie reared from the nest by the writer. 

This precocious member of the crow 
tribe, after being kept for some time 
in close confinement and fed upon 
scraps and dainties from the table, 
was at length allowed to have his 
liberty. 3ut while thus free to 
roam at large, the bird, having become ac- 
customed to a regular meal-time, religiously 
returned to be fed by us ав before. And 
indeed for months he was at our beck and 
call, seldom wandering very far away. 

All went well for a time. Mag," as this 
individual was christened, maintained the 
best of behaviour for some weeks. Voracious 
in appetite, anything and everything was 
devoured, and nothing came amiss or was 
despised by his omnivorous palate -bread, 
meat, worms, fruit, cake, biscuits, and the 
like were quickly assimilated by the young- 
ster; and if we у entured to deceive his com- 
jrehensive capacity for delicacies of every 
kind by playfully throwing him buttons, 
pebbles, and 30 OD, he appeared to feel ho 
affront, but rather seemed to enjoy the fun. 

Answering readily to his pet name, and 
mimicking the family who applied this 
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“ And put something in my ear.“ 


sobriquet to him, Mag was quite dutiful 
and irreproechable in conduct and demean- 
our for months together. 

But we have asserted that he was also 
precocious, and early in life Mag showed 
symptoms of—what shall we term it ?— 
& kind of demoniacal possession or pure 
cussedness. 


SOME BIRD PETS 
WE HAVE KNOWN: 


By A. R. HORWOOD. 
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At first Mag roosted in a laburnum tree 
close to the house, and having been turned 
loose and allowed full liberty he was ex- 
pected to come to our call for his food, but 
to keep out of the way of the cat and avoid 
becoming а nuisance. 

Soon, however, having discovered his 


master's sleeping quarters, he commenced 
to come in, early in the morning, at the 
open window and perch on the top of the 
bedroom door, always kept ajar. 

1f his master slumbered too long, he would 
keep up a vigorous clamour of Mag, Mag, 
Mag! all the while perched on the door, 
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“thin end of the wedge." For my bedroom 
window was no exception to the rule. In 
the summer all the windows are kept open, 
night and day. And at night our friend 
could not do much damage, as he was usually 
too sleepy, worn out with numerous pere- 
grinations and excursions out of mere 
curiosity—or perhaps mischief unknown to 
us—into the surrounding neighbourhood. 
a quiet village perched upon a hill-top in one 
of the Midland shires, well known to hunting 
men. 

But in broad daylight, after he had been 
dismissed with a breakfast, our little friend's 
eyes were all on the alert, eagerly prying into 
this corner or that, bent upon inquiry and 
exploration. Having reared Mag so far, we 
concluded that the large share of scraps set 
aside for him at first, really the perquisites 
of the poultry, was becoming more or less 
unnecessary, and he was henceforth duly 
expected to do a fair share towards earning 
his own living in the gardens and grounds 
adjoining by foraging for grubs, wire- worms, 
and other foes of the gardener. 

Whether Mag misunderstood his relcase 
from his cage and our subsequent treatment 
of him (which was intended as part of his 
education) for neglect, or whether he was 
“ born lazy and wanting in good morak. 
we never discovered. But as soon as we 
cut down his ample supply of grub ’ to 


Steal up behind the cat, pulling it backward.” 


until perhaps I awoke and threw something 
at him in playfulness, when he would croak 
and turn a somersault in the air. When this 
did not satisfy our impatient protégé, he 
advanced to а nearer objective, and would 
swoop down upon the rails of the bed, and 
even stride across his sleeping master. 

This became a regular thing, and in course 
of time his sleeping quarters were changed, 
for Mag had forsaken the laburnum tree, 
and had begun to take up his night-long 
vigil perched upon the top of my door, or 
sometimes upon the window-sills or bed-post. 

In this there was no great harm, and it 
was assumed to indicate & growing affection 
for myself. How easily self-appreciation 
creeps in! This was evidently only the 


" half.rations," he became a 
nuisance at meal-times, 

For when we were assembled at a meal, 
whether it were breakfast or lunch, etc., we 
soon found out that he had discovered the 
regular hours and times for each meal 
Aud, suddenly swooping in through Фе орой 
window from some hidden watch-tower of 
his own, he would fly down upon the table, 
and in a moment, as quick as lightning. he 
would be gone again, with a large alice of 
bread-and- butter in his bill or a piece of meat. 
or the like. 

When he had made off with his stolen 
booty he would go and hide it in some 
secluded part of the garden, which he would 
carefully mark so that he might know where 
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to search, when convenient, for his hidden 
store of provender. He would then return 
again, when all the surprise and annoyance 
— shall we say the fright of the ladies ? 
—at his former predatory visit had sub- 
sided, and repeat the same offence. My 
brother and I were usually convulsed with 
irrepressible laughter at these sudden and 
carefully planned inroads. Not so our 
elders. 

This mancuvre, until we became 
thoroughly alert and determined to prevent 
Mag’s incursions, was repeated again and 
again, and usually with success; for so quick 
and sly was Mag that he had flown in and 
out with some morsel before one could say 
" Jack Robinson." But as this became a 
regular practice, even when we “ had com- 
pany,” and Mag seemed to have no sense of 
decorum or good breeding in the presence of 
strangers, we were obliged to put a stop to it. 
So we had fine-meshed wire-netting placed 
over all the open windows. This ended in 
defeating the young rascal’s depredations 
to a great extent; but he was quick enough 
to find out that the doors could not be 
secured like the windows, and he would walk 
in and out, and play hide-and-seek” in 
the kitchen, and pick up anything he could 
find. He especially delighted in overturning 
and carrying off the contents of any work- 
basket he could find. Hence he got into 
* hot water." 

So fond was he of our company that, 
although allowed full liberty, except on a 
{езу rare occasions, when he could not be 
found and would mysteriously disappear for 
a day, he was always about the house. 

He would fly up on to our shoulders and rub 
his beak into our ears and eyes—if he could 
and even preen our hair, out of pure playful. 
ness and apparent excess of high spirits. 

He appeared to have an especial affection 
for my father, who was unfortunately deaf, 
continually perching upon his shoulder and 
following him about; and the liking was 
mutual, thus illustrating the very noticeable 
fact that animals instinctively know who 
are kind to them. 

He would try and tease us by repeatedly 
flying down upon us out of a tree, chattering 
all the while and evidently pretending to 
play tick with us. 

Once, I well remember, he flew up on to 
my shoulder and put something in my car, 
апа then rammed it down carefully with his 
bill. I quickly jerked him off and extracted 
the object. To my annoyance and speech- 
less surprise, not unmixed with amusement, 
it was an earwig / Quite true, he had been 
in the habit of coming and placing leaves, 
etc., in our ears in the same way, having 
Jearnt this perhaps from his early days when 
we fed him by the hand and put all sorts of 
things—sometimes  distasteful—down his 
throat. Maybe the bird was bewitched, but 
how or why he could have managed to think 
of putting an earwig in my ear 1 was, and 
am still, at a loss to discover. 

Naturalists are accustomed to consider 
that creatures termed ** lower animals“ are 
possessed of what, for want of any more 
appropriate name, is called instinct, in place 
of our own higher reasoning powers; but 
animal instinct could not have guided the 
bird in this case to connect the two things— 
earwig and ear, It must have, of course, 
been purely an accidental coincidence; but, 
even viewed in this light, it struck us all as 
a most singular and peculiar circumstance. 
In medieval days magic alone—(this is not 
intended for a pun)—would have accounted 
for so uncanny an incident. 

As time went on, Mag became more and 
more mischievous and droll, and the cat 
was educated to tolerate and leave the bird 
alone. Not so Mag, who seemed to know 
that the poor cat was putting up with his 
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intrusion on sufferance. Thereupon, some- 
what jealous of our attention to Mag, who 
would spend hours turning upside down and 
cutting queer capers in trying to attract our 
attention, if we happened to be sitting in 
the garden or playing croquet, the cat would 
occasionally pretend to lay in wait for Mag, 
as though ready to pounce upon him. Mag 
would quickly and quietly disappear from 
view and steal up behind the cat, pulling it 
backwards as far as it could by its tail. If 
puss turned round, Mag shot up in the air 
and flew away, only to return again and 
renew the performance. 

All sorts of drolleries were enacted by this 
quaint creature. 

We played with him like a cat, and drove 
him about; whilst if we tried to catch him 
and succeeded, as we rarely did, he would 
playfully peck us, all the while vociferating 
Mag. Mag, Мар!” or otherwise trying to 
tell us how he enjoyed the fun in his (to us) 
foreign bird-language. 

If we went for a walk he would follow us, 
and would assiduously watch all our move- 
ments if we were gardening, etc. 

Like all birds of his class, he had too great 
a predilection for bright objects, and un- 
known to us one day he managed to find 
his way into one of the bedrooms, and made 
off with a ring. At last he gradually be- 
came more and more mischievous, and had 
to be forbidden the house. 


Then, as the autumn came on, he gradu- 


ally wandered off more frequently on long 
excursions into the fields, until we saw little of 
him ; and, though he returned once or twice, 
at length we saw and heard no more of him. 
Probably he met with a mate and returned 
to his natural state and former haunts. 

But so long as he remained with us at 


large he was a continual source of fun and 
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amusement. No doubt the natural instinct 
in the bird to find a partner—which was 
quite easy in a county overrun with this 
species—more than anything else moved 
him to sever his connection with us once and 
for all. For once, some long time after he 
had left us, he re-appeared in a favourite 
tree, uttering his well-known * Mag, Mag!“ 
in the old жау; but I fancy there was a 
second bird with him. Though we failed to 
see him after this, we recognised his voice 
ringing in the hedgerows at some distance 
for weeks after his departure. 

In his close association with us he became 
almost human in his ways, and was very 
sociable and fond of our company. 

Probably in the close association of the 
“ brute creation " with man is to be found 
an explanation of the easy adaptability of 
many of our domesticated animals to the use 
that man makes of them ; it remains a fact, 
however, that, whilst some animals are 
readily domesticated, others are most diffi- 
cult either to tame or to educate. This may 
be accounted for by the circumstance that 
many birds—e.g. jackdaw, magpie, parrots, 
etc.; and quadrupeds—e.g. the cat, dog, 
horse, elephant, etc.—have apparently a more 
highly developed instinct, accompanied by a 
larger brain, and are more readily adapted 
for purposes of domestication, etc., especially 
where the imitative faculty is strongly 
developed. 

In concluding this reminiscence of a pet 
bird which exhibited at the same time a 
curiously high degree of instinct and a strong 
tendency to exhibit its natural habits of 
orying and pilfering, let me warn those who 

eep a magpie in a state of semi-captivity, 
not to allow it, without numerous safeguards, 
free entrée into the house, except under close 
surveillance and observation. 
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H.—4A COLLECTION OF OLD KEYS. 


HE hobbyist who possesses a collector's instinct will 
often be found poking his nose into the windows 

of curio dealer's shops, and all kinds of out-of-the-way 
stores, where old metal is offered for sale. Even rub- 
bish heaps will often yield trophies to the energetic 
collector. This may seem a curious hunting-ground, 
but it is not so for old keys, which, when neatly mounted 


on cards and classified, make a remarkably interesting 
collection. 

Locks and keys have been in use for many centuries, 
and some of the quaintly shaped bits and bows con- 
trast strangely with the neatly made keys seen on the 
present day bunch. Locks were used by the ancient 
Egyptians, and quaint specimens, too, have been dug 
up from the ruins of Pompeii, In medieval days the 
pipes and stems of the door keys and those of the 
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chests and cupboards of oak were large and bad 
curiously shaped bows. The Gothic keys of German 
manufacture were beautifully fashioned, for in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the old lock- 
smiths spent days and even months in chiselling out 
the wards and ornamenting the bows, and in cutting 
elaborate lock plates. 

In some of our museums presentation keys given to 
those who performed the opening ceremony at some 
important building may be seen. In olden time the 
city gates had immense keys, occasionally replaced 
in modern time; thus two ponderous keys may be 
seen at the Guildhall Museum ; keys which were made 
on the occasion of Queen Victoria paying one of her 
rare visits to the City of London. They were keys of 
the gates at Temple Bar, which once stood as a barrier 
to the City. 

Old keys such as boys may collect may be purchased 
for a penny or two each, and now and then a little 
collection is offered at even lower prices still. They 
may be classitied as door keys, padlock keys, and keys 
for cupboards and drawers, old chests and bureaux. In 
such a collection, which becomes more interesting as it 
grows in extent, there will be many varieties, and where 
the hobby is taken up we are sure our readers will 
find much pleasure in its pursuit. 

The three illustrations represent keys found in 
London, the one with a diamond-shaped bow belonged - 
to an old cupboard, one of the old corner cupboards 
which so many houses possessed a century ago. The 
middle one of the group has possibly belonged to a 
workbox or a writing table, its delicate bow being 
quite ornamental. The short key with the large bit 
probably belonged to a padlock in olden time, for it is 
too short in the stem to have belonged to a coffer. 
That also has an ornamental bow. 

Searing these three types in view the collector can 
make a beginning and gradually acquire more important 
specimens. It may be difficult to locate their original 
use, but when an opportunity occurs to secure an 
historic key coming from some noted castle, old man- 
sion, or palace, or having been dug up on the site of 
some famous ruin, then by all means a record should 
be attached to it, for, like all other curios, keys with 
pedigrees are more valuable to their owners and of 
greater interest to those to whom the collection is 
exhibited tha ose about which nothing is known. 
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BE BRAVE AND TRUE. 


THE following stirring verses by the late Rey. J. §. 
B. Monsell, are usually sung at meetings of the Boys’ 
Life Brigade, and very many of-our readers at present 
unfamiliar with the beautiful words would do well to 
treasure them in their memories and hearts. The 
hymn acts as a trumpet-blast in those moments of 
depression and temptation that come, more or less, to 
all of us: - 


Fight the good fight with all thy might, 
Christ is thy strength, and Christ thy right; 
Lay hold on life, and it sball be 

Thy joy and crown eternally. 


Run the straight race, through God's good grace, 
Life up thine eyes, and seek His face. 

Life with its way before tnee lies: 

Christ is the path, and Christ the prize. 


Cast care aside, upon thy Guide 

Lean, and His mercy will provide ; 
Lean, and the trusting soul shall prove 
Christ is its life and Christ its love. 


Faint not, nor fear, His arms are near; 
He changeth not, and thou art dear; 
Only believe, and thou shalt see 

That Christ is all in all to thee, 


CENSUS OF THE GAMBLING 
WORLD. 


THERE are no fewer than 30,000 bookmakers in 
this country at the present time, recently stated Mr. 
John Hawke, secretary of the Anti-Gambling League, 
of which the Editor of the“ B.O.P.” ia a vice-president, 
whereas at the beginning of last century they numbered 
only twenty. In the period of five and a-half years his 
society had traced 80 suicides, 320 embezzlements, and 
199 bankruptcies to the betting evil. And yet boys 
are often induced to bet ! They should avoid gambling 
of all kinds as they would the deadliest poison. 
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THE LAST VOYAGE OF HENRY 
HUDSON. 


IN one of our earlier volumes of the“ B.O.P.” we 
gave a coloured plate of the“ Last Voyage of Hudson," 
from the striking painting by the Hon. John Collier ; 
and now, quite recently, a great gathering of the 
ships and representatives of twenty-eight nations 
took place at New York—a splendid demonstration in 
honour of the ill-fated adventurer who 300 years ago 
sailed in his little ship, the Half-Moon, across the 
Atlantic to Nova Scotia, and two years later was cast 
adrift by his mutinous crew and heard of no more. 
Most of the great navigators and explorers of hitherto 
uncharted lands have received the rewards of honour 
at the hands of their fellow-countrymen immediately 
on their return, but in the case of Hudson the explorer 
disappeared during his last attempt to find that 
North-west passage which for so many generations 
was a sort of will-o'-the-wisp that lured navigators 
into the dangers of the frozen Northern seas. His 
name, however, has never been forgotten, either in 
this country or on tlie American continent. Hudson's 
Bay is a familiar spot on Ше map to every boy, and 
it is associated with tlic romance of commerce, In the 
United States the Hudson River, with the picturesque 
beauty of its“ Palisades,” is a feature of which every 
New Yorker is proud. 
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AEROPLANEsS. 


MESSRS. PERCIVAL, MARSHALL & Co., of Poppin's 
Court, Fleet Street, have just issued the “ Aeroplane 
Portfolio,” containing nine sheets of scale drawings of 
the most famous flyers, with a description of each 
machine. The price is 15. 


THE TENTS OF THE CAMPING 
CLUB. 


THERE is no better change for the healthy than 
camping out; no other form of holiday gives such last- 
ies pleasure, providing, of course, that the weather be 

avourable ; and if you are thinking of a sojourn in the 
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wilderness with civilisation within easy reach, you will, 
if you are wise, join the Amateur Camping Club and 
give yourself the best chance of doing it well. 

When years ago Mr. T. Н. Holding’s articles appeared 
in the“ B.O.P.” little did he imagine what influence 
they would have. Here is an organisation—its head- 
quarters are at 6 Duke street, Adelphi, and the Secre- 
tary is Mr. A. P. Moeller—which will not only fit you 
out, if you wish it, but provide you with a list of sites 
all over the country where you can pitch your tent, 
furnish you with much cther useful information, 
introduce you to campers of like mind with yourself, 
give you a complete handbook of camping, and a 
magazine every fortnight to keep you up-to-date in all 
the latest devices, and, in short, do for the camper what 
the Cyclists’ Touring Club does for the cyclist. 

The subscription is only five shillings per vear, and 
the members are spread not only over this island, and 
the other island, but are to be found in France and 
Italy, Egypt and India, Australia and New Zealand, 
should your camping take you so far afield. And if vou 
care to see how to camp in comfort you should look in 
at one of the annual“ camp fires," or turn up at one 
of the official camps held in holiday times by the river 
or the sea, and you will learn many things you would 
like to know—among others what à much nicer thing à 
tent is than you expected, 

Of course there are tents and tents, but those of the 
club have a character of their own. Three patterns of 
them are supplied by the club, these being the A, the 
Gipsy, and the Cottage. The A, suitable for two, 
costs 19s. 6d. for the tent, Хх. for the poles and case, 
12s. for the ground sheet, Ss. for the blanket, and 3s. 9d. 
for the aluminium tent-pegs, the outfit totalling up to 
513. 34. and weighing complete only 71 lb. The Gipsy 
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can be had in three forms. To hold one, the single 
Gipsy costs 20s, for the tent, 8s. 6d. for the poles and 
case, 9s. for the ground sheet, 5s. for the blanket and 
3s. 3d. for the pegs, the whole cost being 45s. 9d. and the 
weight 4 lb. 9 oz. The ground space occupied by 
the A is 6 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. 9 in. and the height 4 ft. 9 in., 
while the Single Gipsy occupies 6 ft. by 4 ft., and the 
height is 3 ft. 9 in. The tents are of cotton lawn, 
but when made of kampette, the Single Gipsy costa 
4s. extra, kampette, which is 40 in. wide, costing 
shilling a yard, the same price as light canvas, while 
lawn of the same width costs eightpence. 

A good tent for two, the Medium Gipsy, costs 23s. 6d. 
for the tent, and the whole outfit, which weighs only 
7 lb. 13 oz., amounts to 54s. ; another, and a more 
roomy one, the Small Cottage, costs the same for the 
tent, and the whole outfit, including a fly-sheet, turns 
the scale at 10 lb. 7 oz. and costs 69s. The most 
expensive outfit, which costs 78s. 9d. and weighs 
12 Ib. 6 oz., is the Cottage, accommodating two or 
three and covering a ground space of 6 ft. 6 in. square, 
the height, like that of the Small Cottage, being 5 ft. 
These tents are much more convenient in many ways 
than the second-hand army ones in general use ; and 
the space they pack up into is really surprising. 

The general idea is that the whole kit for camping out, 
including cooking utensils, should be easily carried on 
the back or оп а bicycle. Such a selection of ingenuities 
for life in the open as are given in the club list it would 
be difficult to match, all of them chosen for saving 
space and weight. The list appears in the handbook, 
which also contains working drawings for making your 
own tent of any of these patterns if you are that way 
inclined ; and a more thoroughly practica! manual for 
the camper in any country cannot be had. 
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The Boys Own Paper. 


By Rev. F. COWLEY WHITEHOUSE, M.A., 


Е was going out drearily and 

sullenly. It had been raining piti- 
lessly all day, and now at sunset а chill wind 
was moaning in the dripping trees. Kenneth 
Daly was lying on the hearthrug looking 
into the red heart of the tire. He felt de- 
pressed. The weather was reacting on him, 
and he was hard at work gloomily thinking 


of those few lost marks which had made so’ 


vast a difference to his future. 

Miss Carnegie was not at home. She had 
been working hard all day, and thought a 
brisk walk in the rain would be better for 
her than sitting over the fire in а small room. 
That morning she had had two short stories 
returned to her by unappreciative editors, 
and she too, although she kept a smiling 
face before her nephew, felt distinctly dis- 
couraged and low-spirited. 

Rat-tat! The postman’s knock always 
seemed a trifle overpowering in the tiny 
cottage. The maid brought in two or three 
letters, lighted the lamp, and left the room. 

Kenneth remained a while longer brooding 
over the miscarriage of his plans. When he 
rose he idly turned over the letters that had 
come. One of them was addressed to him. 
This was quite an event, for he had no 
correspondents, and he could hardly remem- 
ber receiving half a dozen letters in the 
whole course of his life. He broke open the 
envelope, and read the contents As he 
finished he sat suddenly down on a chair 
and remained motionless. The lamp was 
turned up too high, and was smoking and 
smelling villainously. The stench might 
have been the vernal scent of mignonette 
and heliotrope for all that Kenneth knew 
to the contrary. He was also blandly un- 
conscious of the fact that greasy smut-tlakes 
were thickly pervading the atmosphere and 
dropping like 

“the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath.” 


Miss Carnegie came in with her cheeks 
lowing and her mind toned and balanced 
y the five-mile walk she had taken. 

* Kenneth," she cried, ** what a horrible 
smell! And just look at the mess the room 
is in!” 

She ran to the lamp and turned it down. 

“It doesn't matter," said the boy. 

Miss Carnegie echoed the words with 


wrathful remonstrance. 


* No," repeated the boy, it doesn't 
matter"; and before his aunt could find 
words to express her just indignation, he 
added: When are you thinking of beginning 
to get my things ready for Melton?“ 

Miss Carnegie stared at him. She did not 
understand the buoyant thrill in his voice. 

What do you mean ? " she inquired, and 
she spoke with pardonable impatience. 

“ Well," said her nephew, I've decided 
after all to go to Melton." 

He could not refrain from bursting out 
laughing as he saw the amazement in his 
aunt’s face. He thrust the letter into her 
hands. 

^ Read it, aunt—read it! Did you ever 
hear of anything more splendid, more 


magnificent, more perfectly—what d’ you 
call it ?—than that? I'm to go to Melton 
after all! I'm to go to Melton!” 


And as the two read together the letter 
from Dr. Travers, grey-garbed Melancholy 
opened her bedraugled wings and flapped 
heavily away, and the smoky room glowed 
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with roscate hues, and silvery joy bells 
sounded in their ears, and the fairy castle 
rose up again in all its fair proportions, and 
—in short, they experienced one of those 
brief hours of perfect happiness without 
alloy which this old world of ours sometimes 
vouchsafes to give us. 

Dr. Travers had written а charming letter. 


“MY DEAR Bor,—I received your aunt’s 
letter this morning, and was sorry to see that 
she had been compelled to decide against 
sending you to Melton. This must havo 
been a great disappointment to you after 
doing so well in the scholarship examination. 
However, the old adage tells us that the 
clouds have silver linings, and this cloud of 
yours is no exception to the rule. After 
reading your aunt’s letter, I opened another, 
which proved to be from George Sabreton, 
the boy who came out one place above you. 
He wrote that his father, а wealthy man, 
did not wish him to accept the money he 
had won, and he made a special request that 
it should go to you. It appears he made 
friends with vou, and understood that your 
coming to Melton was dependent on your 
gaining a hundred-pound scholarship. I am 
very willing to fall in with this arrangement, 
and shall be glad to welcome you to Melton 
after Easter. 
George Sabreton, his address is Sabreton 
Hall, Wiveltree, Loamshire.“ 

The letter contained further & messago 
to Miss Carnegie, and an intimation that the 
two boys concerned should go to the same 
house and sleep in the same dormitory. 

One more letter that was written is 
perhaps worth recording : 


“MY DEAR SaBRETON,—I have just heard 
from Dr. Travers of my splendid luck and of 
your great kindness. I do not know how to 
thank you, but I want to say that I shall 
never, never all my life forget what you havo 
done for me. My aunt had written to Dr. 
Travers telling him that I could not go to 
Melton, and then along comes your message, 
and makes me the happicst chap in the 
world. Will you let me be your chum at 
school? I hope you will, as I would rather 
be friends with you than with anyone else. 

“JI remain, 
Your very grateful friend, 
KEN. Dary.” 


George Sabreton replied to this, and en- 
closed in his letter a note from his mother to 
Miss Carnegie proposing that she and her 
nephew should spend the Easter holidays at 
Sabreton Hall, and that the boys should go 
on together from there to Melton on the 
first of May. The invitation was accepted, 
and in the meantime Kenneth settled down 
happily to his work with his aunt. Shortly 
before Easter the two travelled up to 
London, and bought what Miss Carnegie 
called Kenneth's school trousseau. Нег 
nephew was interested in the purchases, but 
he was much more interested in the thought 
of his forthcoming visit. Aud at Sabreton 
Hall the two visitors enjoyed themselves 
immensely. Sir George and his wife were 
well satistied with the friend that their son 
had made, and the brightness and cleverness 
of Miss Carnegie appealed to them both. 

Sir George had engaged a good cricket 
coach, a man who for many seasons had 
played with success in the Loamshire team, 
and the boys spent many an hour learning 
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to keep his insidious balls out of their 
wickets. They enjoved listening to his 
anecdotes of famous players, and to his tales 
of hard-fought matches. He predicted great 
things of Jim Orford, who, he declared, 
would be in the Melton team before he waa 
віхісеп. He also thought that George would 
make a good bat and be a first-rate field ; 
while he advised Kenneth to practise as- 
siduously in order to become a medium or 
slow break bowler. 

And Kenneth learned to ride. Sir George 
noticed with what eager eyes he watched 
Jim Orford and his son cantering their small 
thoroughbreds about the park and larking 
them over fences, and he bade a groom saddle 
a handy old polo pony for him to try. Рто- 
vided with an old pair of George’s riding 
breeches, and with a reliable man to teach 
him to sit his pony properly, he started forth. 
For the first day or two he was only allowed 
to walk, after which a long lunging rein was 
affixed to the pony’s head, and he was 
trotted round in a wide circle. Kenneth 
was surprised to find how uncomfortable the 
motion was. He had watched his friends on 
their clever little hunters, and had noticed 
the ease and grace with which they sat at 
all paces, and therefore he was the more 
surprised when he found himself bumping 
painfully on the saddle. Still more discon- 
certing wasit when the pony, induced thereto 
by clumsy hands on his bridle, swerved in- 
wards on the circle, and he found himself 
slithering over a satiny shoulder and descend- 
ing with unexpected abruptness to the 
ground. 

Sir George was looking on. 

* Ha, һа!” he laughed, that's what we 
call cutting а voluntary, and most of us have 
done it in our time. Never mind, up and on 
him again. You'll soon learn to get balance 
and grip, and then a swerve or а shy will 
make no difference to the tightness of your 
scat.“ 

He told his wifo afterwards that the boy 
was the right sort. 

“ He took his fall well," he said, and 
nipped upon the saddle again in half a 
moment without paying any attention to 
our chaff.“ 

And Kenneth learned quickly. Не be- 
came stiff and sore, but he persevered 
pluckily, and within a week he was beginning 
to understand what balance and grip meant, 
and a few days before the holidays were over 
he essayed a small fence. At the first 
attempt he thought it was quite simple as 
his pony rose in the air. He was taken un- 
awares, however, by the blow from behind 
аз the animal reversed in order to land. 
His knees lost their grip, his hands lost the 
bridle and whip, and the jar of the landing 
sent him sprawling on the ponv's neck. 
With a desperate effort he succeeded in 
regaining his scat, and, undismayed, he tried 
again, This time, although shaken loose in 
his seat, he succeeded in making a better 
show; but the third time the willing ponv 
jumped big, and, alas! the rider cut his 
second voluntary. After this experience, 
he managed to stick on without further 
disaster, and Sir George, а man somewhat 
chary of complimentary speeches, gave him 
& word of encouragement and of commenda- 
tion. 

* Next winter," he said, “ you must come 
and ride the knowing old Dabchick with the 
South Loamshire| Hunt. He'll carry your 
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weight all day, and ask for more at the 
finish. He's a good pony, and a trier all the 
time"; and the Dabchick shook his head 
and cocked his ears as if he saw a vision of 
himself leading the field over the famous 
Lodham Brook, and carrving his rider first 
in at the death. Most of us sce visions and 
dream happy dreams at one time and another, 
апа why should not the Dabchick have his 
dreams аз wel! as the rest of us ? 

And Miss Carnegie was happy also. Her 
last book was doing very well, and her 
literary agent had written to her to вау {һа% 
the publisher of А Girl's Career“ was во 
pleased with its success that he would be 
glad to have more from her pen as soon as 

ssible. And yet another reason for the 

rightness of her face was becoming apparent 
to Sir George and Lady Sabreton. "They saw 
& romance unfolding itself before their eyes— 
а romance in which their guest and Walter 
Reeves were concerned. The boys’ tutor 
was а real good fellow. Не had taken a 
satisfactory honours degree at Oxford, and, 
although he had not won his Blue, was а 
good all-round sportsman. After leaving 
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Oxford he had been a master at Winchester 
for a few years, but a serious illness had 
compelled him to give up his post and to 
accept the lighter work of a private tutor. 
Now, with his health perfectly restored, he 
was desirous of returning as & master to 
some famous school, and Sir George, although 
he would have preferred to keep him for the 
sake of Dick's education, had written to 
Dr. Travers on his behalf, and had succeeded 
in getting Mr. Reeves’s name down as a 
candidate for the first suitable vacancy 
in the teaching staff at Melton. Апа so the 
course of true love appeared likely to run 
smoothly. Mr. Reeves had a small private 
income of his own, and as Kathleen Carnegie 
also had a little, there would be nothing to 
hinder the marriage as soon as the master- 
ship at Melton should be obtained. 

This is very far from being a love story ; 
if it had been, the way in which Walter 
Reeves won the desire of his heart might 
be told. Kenneth, throughout it all, was 
blind to the state of things prevailing around 
him. When he was told on the day before 
he left for Melton, he was struck dumb with 

( To be contínued.) 
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incredulity, and a spasm of dismay ran 
through him. He had learned to look upon 
his aunt as his mother, and as one past all 
thoughts of marriage and love-making. He 
had even failed to realise that she was a 
young and charming woman, and the know- 
ledge that she would now have interests out- 
Bide of his own important self gave him а 
very perceptible shock. When, however, it 
was explained to him by Sir George that his 
aunt was reaping the reward for all her self- 
denial and goodness to him, it came home to 
him that she had really done great things for 
him. He had not hitherto looked upon 
it in this light. He had not understood 
what it must have cost his aunt to narrow 
down her life by giving up the companion- 
ship of her many London friends and settling 
down to the humdrum village life she had 
endured for the past three or four ycars. 
Now that the truth was brought unmistak- 
ably home to him, he was only too eager to 
rush off to congratulate his aunt with а 
fervency and а heartiness that relieved her 
of any anxiety as to how he might regard 
this new development. 


THE CONVERSION or RANCOMMON: 


“This ів a tract. and I am immensely proud of it. 

Making a tract is a teat." —Kipling. 
MESS RANCOMMON was fair, fresh, 
and fifteen. He was also the son of 
& rich widow living at Blackheath. This 
lady does not come into the story except in 
во far as she is responsible for the fact that 
M. Rancommon was spoilt, lazy, and bid 
fair to become something of a young prig. 

Rancommon was top of the Fifth Form at 
Heath Grammar, which was creditable. He 
was convinced in his own mind that he 
knew rather more than the Head, which 
was unfortunate. His laziness was nct of 
the school It was of the outdoor kind. 
Thus, when most of the fellows went over 
to see the Crystal Palace rally Rancommon 
said it was too much fag.“ requested to 
know what was the good of it, and finally 
delivered his judgment that it was all 
rot." This was а pity. because he was not 
really either a fool or a nasty fellow. He 
was simply а prig. Quite а cominon thing 
among boys who have got on easily, never 
been well thrashed, had plenty of pocket- 
money and a doting mother. 

Thus it came to pass that when the cadet 
corps was formed Rancommon would not 
join. Why should I * was all the answer 
that could be got from him. Аз for Scouts, 
it is diſlieult to express the complete un- 
interest Rancommon had for them. The 
Patricians in Rome regarded the Plebs with 
hauteur. The noblesse of France looked 
down upon the peasant with high indif- 
ference. The Oxford undergraduate ignores 
totally the Oxford townee, but any of these 
were mild compared with the frigid scorn 
with which Majulian Rancommon regarded 
the boys in shorts and felt hats who tramped 

about the country by day and sang weird 
songs around the camp fires at nightfall. 

A single incident will suftice to make a 

int. Mrs. Rancommon had a brother, 
Majulian’s uncle. This gentleman's estate 
lies on the south side of Dartmoor, near 


A DARTMOOR STORY. 
By H. M. BELCHER. 


PART I. 


Princetown, where the great convict prison 
is situated. Опе fine day in the midsummer 
vacation Rancommon was staying with his 
uncle on a holiday, and some Scouts be. 
longing to a local troop came up to the Hall 
and politely asked if, to save a long détour, 
they might be allowed to pass through the 
park as a short cut. Rancommon was 
indoors, and, in the absence of his uncle, 
sent out word by the butler that if any of 
these youths " dared so much as to cross 
the corner of a fence, he would set the dogs 
on thein. 

This was not altogether bad nature. 
Rancommon simply followed the good old 
maxim of not allowing an inch for fear an 
ell should be taken. He regarded Scouts as 
a negligible section of the community not 
quite right in the head, with whom it was 
better to have nothing whatever to do, like 
gipsies, tramps, and other queer animals. 

It was in Princetown on the following 
day that he saw a very small boy in a felt 
hat and shorts rucfully rubbing the more 
tender portions of his anatomy which a 
sturdy butcher-boy had attended to with 
the scout pole which now lay broken on 
the ground some way off. The butcher-boy, 
a greasy and red-faced youth of nineteen, 
was grinning with satisfaction at having 
shown the ''pcewhit," as he called him, 
that scout-law, however well it might carry 
out on the moor, was а poor substitute for 
brute strength in the back streets of this 
town, at any rate, and that he, the butcher. 
was game to fight the whole '' bally lot," 
Írom the master to the last tenderfoot, with 
one hand tied behind him. All of which 
sentiments Rancommon listened to with a 
superior smile as one removed and above 
these low matters. 

It might have occurred to him that this 
was а case of sheer bullying, where he might 
have interfered with credit. It was enough 
for him that it was one of those Scout 
fellows " getting а dressing down, and serve 


him right. He therefore merely smiled 
superior like and walked away. Not, how- 
ever, without this healthy feeling, that the 
butcher was bigger and stronger than him- 
self. and that it was a wise thing for him not 
to have interfered; that, nevertheless, he 
ought to have befriended the weaker. This 
made him angry with himself, во that from 
feeling small and mean he became bitter 
against the small Scout for being the indirect 
cause of the feeling. and finally dismissed 
the whole matter with Why should I? 
What's the good? "—his usual phrase in 
such cases. But it did not stop there. From 
being merely contemptuous he became 
filled with animosity. He talked his uncle 
into moving some other landowners to put 
many hitherto open spaces out of bounds, 
апа a crop of trespass notices was the result. 

He stared superciliously at the Scouts on 
church parade. He drew funny pictures of 
them in ridiculous positions. He did every- 
thing he could to bring them into conflict 
with the police. In fact, he was fast be- 
coming the open and avowed enemy of the 
movement, 

Now, Dartmoor is а funny place, and 
unless you have been there you can hardly 
imagine how ditferent it is from the rest of 
England. Once out on the Mcor you are 
for the time being removed from the twen- 
tieth century away back to the time when 
man went in skins and hove stones at his 
bestial or human prey. "The stone huts of 
prehistoric man still stand on the moor. 
Rootless for the most part, but still habitable 
if you throw a hurdle or two across the top 
for a roof to keep the rain out. In foggy 
weather you can get lost in ten minutes, 
and stay lost for ever. There are in parts 
certain bottomless quags of black ooze 
covered with a bright green layer of what 
looks like fine grass, and into these during 
the ages countless animals and men have 
stepped, to flounder and struggle in their 
death throes and disappear for all time. 
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What the Goodwins have been to sailors, 
the Mires have been to the inhabitants of 
mid-Devon. And when you come to think 
of it, it matters little whether you are in 
England or the Sahara if you cannot see a 
human being for miles and the horizon is 
bounded on all sides by a gloomy-looking 
waste. You can get this on Dartmoor any 
time of year, but especially in the long dark 
winter nights and days when wave on wave 
the Great Main Fog of the Atlantic rolls 
up and over that wilderness of the West. 

Something adventurous in Rancommon’s 
nature led him to make long journeys over 
the Moor. His proverbial laziness dis. 
appeared as the mystery and spirit of the 
expanse took possession of him, as it does 
of some people. He gave no heed to the 
warnings of his uncle, and he told the game- 
keeper flatly that it was all nonsense about 
getting lost or benighted. After a fortnight 
he thought he knew all about the Moor, and 
he did not believe a word of the tales about 
people getting bemired. Like a great many 
other people who have a lot to learn, he 
preferred to rely on his own judgment. 
One day he got judged. 

About five miles from the Hall. and 
situated in a pocket of the hills with which 


the great Moor abounds, there isa flat piece 
of emerald-green grass looking like a beauti- 
ful cricket pitch. Rancommon, his sand- 
wich case and flask of milk in hand, sat 
down on a rock overlooking this delightful 
place. He ate and drank, and, having rested, 
ran lightly down the slope in front of him, 
and, jumping over a fringe of tussocks which 
grew on the edge of the grassy flat, dis- 
appeared from view. 

Seen from the other side of the mire the 
sight would have been an extraordinary one, 
only none was there to see. Rancommon 
had landed up to his armpits, and his face 
was a study. Hang it all, this won't do!” 
he said, and he endeavoured to turn round 
and grasp the wiry grass on the edge of the 
mire; but, alas for youth! his clear and 
clean-limbed spring over the grass had 
landed him a clear six feet on the wrong side 
of safety, and he could only just touch the 
outer fringe of grass with his finger-tips. 
This effort moreover had the effect of putting 
his shoulder under tlie ooze, so that his chin 
rested on the thin scum of water which 
covered the surface of the mire. He turned 
his face up to the sky to clear his mouth 
from this unsavoury drink, and found that 
the back of his head now rested right in the 
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mud. Something seemed to be sucking at 
his feet below. 

Rancommon gazed wildly round at the 
flat merciless expanse of green, and knew 
that the end was come. Then the fight 
began. The fight of the healthy Animal 
against Death. Deliberately at first. A 
thick treacley  breast.stroke. А frantic 
heave on to the side for an attempt at over- 
arm. А break-neck motion of the spine to 
clear the sinking head from the vile mud 
which now had robbed the face of all human 
semblance. Anon the mouth, a gaping 
black hole of mud, hove up to take a long- 
drawn shattering breath to the agonised 
lungs. Again that humping of the back. 
that frantic tearing of the talon-like fingers 
in the mad attempt to reach the bank and 
—life. 

At one moment the clutching death- grip 
closed on а whisp of the grass, but so bitter 
was the grasp of those wild-moving hands 
that the whole root came away and the gain 
was nothing. At last nothing of the boy 
remained above the Stygian flood but one 
blackened claw. The hand moved a little, 
then it disappeared. And from first to last, 
silence, and still silence. 

(To be concluded.) 


A YAWL CRUISE IN THE SOLENT. 


By GEORGE PONTIN, 


Author of Types of our Merchant Serrice," “ Native Craft,” etc. etc. 


ipo is an old-time place, and contains 
many fine specimens of ancient houses 
which are apparently in the same state and 
appearance as in the days of Queen Bess. 
The quay especially is picturesque, and some 
glimpses of the shipping from the strects are 
worth noting. I made a few sketches, and 
afterwards went on to the maim street, 
where few people were about and few shops 
open, and it seemed for some time that we 
should have to go bunless aboard. We were 
rewarded later on, however, by finding a 
shop open where we were able to make our 
purchases, which we took aboard. 

Next day we were awake early, and the 
yachtsmen of the anchored fleet around us 
were likewise astir. Donning a pair of sea- 
boots, I washed down the decks in approved 
style. Our brasswork had also tarnished 
and required a clean up to make it look 
" yachty." The sun was now shining, pro- 
mising a fine warm day. At eight bells all 
well-regulated ships hoist their ensigns, and 
as the Emily would look smarter with a bit 
of colour aloft, 1 rummaged in the flag 
locker for the necessary bit of bunting. 
I found flags of three or four different 
nationalities to select from, which is not 
usual on board a small yacht, so, selecting 
the Norwegian ensign, I made it up into a 
ball in man-of-war style and sent it aloft, 
breaking it in the hght air. 

The captain of a neighbouring cutter 
appeared puzzled for a time at the foreigner 
which had been anchored by him all night, 
and probably associated us with the Baltic 
Sea. Hailing us, he inquired if we had 
come far, and where we were bound. 

It seemed a pity to answer him, in English, 
that we had just come in from Bursledon and 
hoped to return to that homely anchorage 
a few days’ hence. 

After breakfast we pulled ashore again 
ond had a better opportunity of seeing the 
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town. The shipping interested us all, and 
we spent most of our time amongst the 
yachts and yacht yards by the river. One 
interesting sight was in one of the vards 
which had been burnt out a few days before. 
Charred remains of steam launches and 
yachts stood about in all directions. Some 
had only ribs left, these yielding to the touch 
and crumbling away. Others could only be 
located by the lead keels. Boats and sheds 
had fared alike: the flames had made a clean 
sweep of some hundreds of pounds worth of 
stock. 

Strolling round the shore we had a clear 
view of the anchored craft in the bay, the 
Emily looking a very small vessel, being a 
long way out. Purchasing fresh meat and 
bread, and a few other items, we returned 
once more to our floating home. 

It was now six bells (3 P. M.). and the 
anchor was once more hauled on deck, and 
we turned our head for the entrance again, 
to be in readiness for an early start with 
the morning’s tide. A smart breeze helped 
us down the harbour, and, in order to get 
a sketch of the Emily under way, I got into 
the dinghy and was towed astern by an 
extra long painter; and though the motion 
was against a very delicate sketch being 
done, I secured а satisfactory result 
before I got back on to the more steady 
deck of the yawl. 

It did not take us long to get off Brownsea 
Island again, and, selecting а suitable berth, 
we anchored once more. А strong current 
was running out, and with the sunset the 
wind died away again. Some Poole oyster 
boats were cruising about, and the skipper, 
who had a weakness for the tasty bivalve, 
got into the dinghy and gave chase. When 
alongside he soon selected. à good tubful 
from the well of the oysterman, and brought 
them back aboard, where they were placed 
on the counter to await the cook's pleasure. 


It was a fine night, still and calm, though 
a very strong tide continued to rush out for 
some time. We turned in after making all 
snug. as we intended to be under way 
again at 4.30 А.м. with the outward tide. 
The captain evidently did not intend to go 
to sleep at once, as he took а few books to 
his bunk with bim and was soon reading 
sclections aloud for our special benefit. 
This was very kind of him, but as he wished 
to assure himself that we were listening 
attentively, and that his efforts were not 
wasted, he would sing out at the end of each 
page or so, Аге you still awake?” to 
which we would invariably reply. Ауе, 
aye, John," and with a word or two of 
comment he would continue the tale. 

Probably Dick thought the skipper bad 
read as much as was good for us for on 
night, for the usual inquiry this time failed 
to elicit more than an ill-disguised snore 
from the starboard bunk, and as I said it 
was a pity to wake him up, we all dropped 
off to sleep. . 

Instead of getting under way at 4.30, it 
was 5 o'clock before we got on deck, and the 
tide already served. There was not a breath 
of wind, but we hoped for a little to enable 
us to get clear of the bar. 

Very slowly we left the anchorage, and we 
envied a smart little steam launch which 
got out of the harbour without any trouble. 
It took us nearly an hour to get opposite 
the old wreck on the shore by the Marom 
station, and so slow was our progress through 
there being scarcely a sign of a breeze, that 
we began to see that our chances of gettin: 
out while the tide lasted were very small. 

In tacking out of the channel the Emil: 
touched on the bank. and for a few minute 
we were the sport of the tide ; but after è 
bit of manceuvring we got into the channe! 
again, and reluctantly turned back to tae 
anchorage at 6.30 to await the next tide. 
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which would give us a more favourable 
chance to get out. Whilst at anchor we 
made use of our time by replenishing our 
stock of water, and taking the breaker ashore 
in the dinghy we were able to get it filled. 
The shore here is very sandy, with a 
supply of long dry grass. I took this 
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opportunity to get a sketch of the old 
wreck which acts as a breakwater—the blue 
coastline of Durlston Point showing in the 
distance, with the curious pedestal-shaped 
rocks at the end. This is the Old Harry“ 
rock, and a short piece adjoining is the base 
of all that remains of Old Harry's Wife.” 
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The wind was still very light, but we got 
under way again and out into the channel 
once more. А three-masted schooner passed 
us in tow, and а steamer also bound for 
Southampton Water. Farther out a 
Thames barge flopped lazily off the point. 
Owing to the scarcity of wind it was useless 
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to think of heading farther westward, as we 
might get wind-bound and unable to get back 
in time, so on reaching the last buoy the 
helm was put over for the Island again. 
Progress was very slow, and at midday 
the wind had dropped to a dead calm. The 
sun came out hot and shone fiercely on the 
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decks, making the brasswork fairly hot to 
handle. The dinghy towing astern seemed 
more anxious to get ahead than the Emily, 
judging by the frequent bumps under the 
counter. 

Bournemouth was very distant in the 
haze, but the sound of Easter bells came out 
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to us across the water. We seemed to be 
the only vessel about, though close in shore 
a few sailing boats could be seen by the aid 
of the glasses. 

A very light air from the south-east now 
came up, and we were able to get a bit farther 
along; though it was nearly three o'clock 
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before the familiar outline of the Isle of 
Wight came into view. The breeze now left 
us again, and we could do nothing but 
whistle for it. 

A ketch passed us with all sails set, going 
at a good speed, the throbbing of the 
propeller showing they had a useful motor 
on board. The only power we could muster 
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was the oars, and the skipper and 1 worked 
these for an hour, and though we must have 
covered a good distance, yet we seemed to 
be in practically the same spot all the time. 

The sun was now getting very low down, 
and, soon after, set, with a glorious blaze of 
colour which reflected over the whole surface 
of the sea. 

The Needles seemed to be very little 
closer, and it soon became apparent that 
if we were to reach an anchorage for the 
night we should have to take to the oars 
again. We were now drifting anywhere, 
and I think if anything we were losing 
ground. 

An empty mineral-water case floated 
along, and was salved by the boat-hook. 
The sea seemed to be quite deserted, and, 
as it was now getting dusk, the sidelights 
were brought out icd lighted, being fixed 
on the shrouds. As we were now in the 
main track of steamers bound for Southamp- 
ton, we had to keep a sharp lookout to avoid 
getting run down. Dick took up his placo 
in the cabin and studied the sailing directions 
and chart, ascertaining that we had to pick 
up certain red lights and buoys. 

We continued pulling, ae it would not do 
to drift about where we were, Dick pre- 
paring refreshment for us. After a long 
pull, with the Needles light to starboard, we 
passed close by the gas buoy, then shaped 
our course for the next one in the channel. 
The sky now became lighter over the island, 
and we were glad to see the moon rise soon 
after above the cliffs, which enabled us to 
distinguish near objects better. We were 
now nearing Hurst Castle, and a distant 
sound was noticeable, which suggested wind, 
but I thought it was probably one of the 
Isle of Wight paddle steamers. There was 
no wind at all, however, though the roaring 
sound seemed to get nearer and louder. 
Suddenly it dawned on us—it was the 
breakers on the Shingles; and we were 
rapidly drifting on to them ! 

he Shingles are a dangerous reef of 
shingle in the middle of the channel which 
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separates the island from the mainland, and 
is visible only at low water. Some years ago 
a foreign barque got fast aground there, and 
the crew took to the boats and got ashore. 
The next day the barque floated off herself 
and sailed off down channel! It needed 
not the entreaty of Dick to pull like fury to 
make us realise that we were in a dangerous 


plight ; no wind, and a very strong current 
rapidly drawing us ashore. 

The noise was increasing, and presently 
the white foam of the breakers running over 
the Shingles reef could plainly be seen in the 
moonlight. We could only save the vessel 
by pulling, and pull we did, the oars threaten- 
ing to snap as we made them bend to it. 
We pointed the Emily towards the island 
now, and our efforts were evidently telling, 
as we seemed to get no nearer the reef, 
though for a time the sea made a thundering 
noise in the calm night air. 

Slowly, very slowly, we drew out of danger, 
and the sound became fainter. We could 
not cease pulling, however, as we had to 
make an anchorage, and decided to make 
Yarmouth. After a time we picked up 
the pier light, but the strong current nearly 
took us past the haven after all, and it was 
with great relief that we got close under the 
e We had now to find our way into the 

rbour, but no one was about to show us 
the channel. А lad in a dinghy presently 
came towards us and, hailing him, we found 
he was one of a camping party on a house- 
boat in the harbour. He made a very good 
pilot, and we followed him in, and were soon 
after able to make the yacht fast to a steam 
yacht in the river. 

It was now eleven o'clock, and we all 
descended to the cabin with relief, and 
congratulated ourselves that we were able 
to get in. We were all very tired, and after 
& good rest we got up, ready for more 
adventures. 

I was up at 6.30 the next morning, anxious 
to see where we were. It was calm and fine, 
with the promise of another day as the last. 

The houseboat was opposite us, and a few 
yachts were about, but the little town 
seemed a quiet place. 

After making a few sketches we prepared 
breakfast, while the skipper had a bathe 
from the stern of the boat. 

We thought it best to take the first tide 
out, in order to get the most of the breeze 
in mid-channel. I went for a stroll ashore, 
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but there was not much of interest, and 1 
soon returned to the landing stage. 

The others had already got the Emily 
under way and were working her out by the 
pier. I was easily able to overtake her in 
the dinghy, and pulled well outside the 
harbour before I got aboard again. She 
looked very pretty in the sunlight with her 
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tanned sails and white hull reflectin 
light blue water, and I made a sketc 
with the town as а backgroun 

We now headed for Calshot, steering 
between several schooners anchored, wind- 
bound. About halfway across the wind left 
us again, and we took to ing once more. 
The sun was very hot, and our cushions and 
blankets were taken up on deck to air, the 
gay hues and stripes of colour suggesting 
a sort of floatin F Oriental bazaar. Once 
more we floated idly, like the painted ship, 
and we reclined comfortably under the 
shadow of the mainsail. 

There were numerous sailing vessels off 
the Southsea shore, but none seemed to be 
getting a breath of wind. 

It was early afternoon when we passed 
the Black Jack buoy, by the shallow beach 
off Calshot, and Hamble River was once 
more reached. А light wind now came up, 
enabling us to sail right up with a free sheet, 
which made а very acceptable finish to our 
cruise. —— 

We picked up our moorings at four o'clock, 
the sails were stowed, and all made ship- 
shape aloft and below. А final meal on 
board in the little cabin, and. bags were 
packed for the shore. After all, it had been 
а most enjoyable holiday, such as is rarely 
got at Easter, though at times we did wish 
for more wind. The illustrations are from 
some of the sketches made during the cruise, 
and form an interesting souvenir of our 
Yawl Cruise. 
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LEUTCHFORD'S LION: 


A STORY OF SUSPICIONS. 
By JOHN LEA, 


Author cf * My Cousin Douglas," The Shady Affair at Shadford’s,” Hr. Lattimer's Тах," etc, etc, 
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Г is а fact, acknowledged as soon аз stated, 
even by the most contentious of de- 
baters, that suspicion has a baneful influence 
on the social peace of a community, not onl 
widening the breach between the disaffected, 
but tending, in а remarkable way, to shake 
mutual confidence of long standing. 

Perhaps it was because Leutchford's, the 
eminently respectable school in Blankshire, 
near the market town of Woolford, had been 
exempt from the invasion of this monster 
that it failed to shut its gates at the first 
approach, nay, was even indiscreet enough to 
offer something like а welcome. 

The evil consequences did not fall on all 
alike, but opinions can hardly vary as to 
the justice of the distribution. We will not, 
however, labour the moral before telling the 


story. 

Coats and Lindsay had been for a walk, 
` the crisp December afternoon being a very 
inviting one, and they were nearing Leutch- 
ford's gates once more, when their con- 
versation turned to а topic on which they 
held quite different opinions. 

There is no reason whatever why those 
whose notions are at variance should taboo 
the bone of contention. Indeed, discussions 
on such points only lead to mental vigour 
and discipline, provided always that the 
spirit of debate is temperate and logical. 
Most fellows can maintain amiability while 
their opinion is accepted or their argument 
prevails ; but controvert the one or defeat 
the other, and rancour leaps to their tongue 
with a vehemence which proves too clearly 
that triumph was their object rather than 
truth. 

Now Coats was not one of these. Coats 
occupied a position at Leutchford’s which 
anyone might have envied, but few could 
have filled with greater éclat. His mental 
faculties were of the tranquil order. He 
exercised a control over the juvenile and 
turbulent element in his House which was 
effective though hardly felt, and fellows were 
prone to ask themselves in the spirit of self- 
reproach why they did as Coats told them, 
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when kicking over 

the traces was ap- 

parently such а 

simple operation. 

Lindsay, be- 
sides differing in 
opinion, differed 
very largely in 
character from the 
. Lord of Leutch- 
ford’s. He had 
been sent to the 
school, some two 
years before the 
date of our story, 
by his father, who 
was a colonist in 

Africa, and he 

carried about him 

a  breezy  inde- 

pendence, which 

was not exactly 
relished by the 
conservative spirits 
of the old school. 
A few, whose 
sentiments on most 
points were wholly 
undefined, were in- 
* different to Lind- 
say's rant; a few laughed at it, but the 
majority, with that quaint conception of 
politics often displayed by the immature 
“ statesman,” regarded it as proof of dis- 
loyalty to the Mother Country, and, as а 
consequence, the colonial was generally in 
hot water. 

On the particular afternoon of which we 
have spoken Coats started the discussion with 
the remark : 

“I hear that there are going to. be cele- 
brations next month—no end of speeches, 
toasts, sky-rockets, and congratulations all 
round." 

“ Who by and what for *"' said Lindsay, 
twirling his stick at a pebble in the road. 

* By our substantial Governors," replied 
his companion, “and to honour Leutch- 
ford’s bicentenary.“ 

“ Oh,” chuckled Lindsay, they don’t 
consider his good deeds were enough to keep 
his memory green, eh? 

* Quite, I should think," said the tran- 
quil Coats; but there's a difference between 
remembering what а man has done and show- 
ing gratitude for his having done it.” 

And two hundred years having passed 
away in the meantime a parade of gratitude 
is even more appropriate? queried the 
other slily. 

The test of time proves the stability of 
his plan," explained Coats very calmly; 
“and surely one ought to show something 
more than common gratitude for benefits 
of such long standing, even if it involves 
what you call parade.“ 


Lindsay laughed. '' How touchy you are, 


he said. “ The merest allusion to ‘ pomp 
and circumstance’ and off you go on the 
high horse——’”’ 

Not at all,“ broke in Coats, but I know 
you don't sympathise with anything older 
tnan the opening up of Africa, and quite fail 
to understand the pride that some of us take 
in the school." 

“ That's just it," agreed Lindsay, the 
slightest tinge of colour rising to his face. 
It is not John Leutchford that the sky- 


rockets are for, but the two hundred years; 
they are nothing but symbolical of the pride 
of time, & kind of priggish exultation in 
antiquity." 

The end of this little speech fell on other 
ears than those of his companion alone, for 
the gates of the school were reached while 
Lindsay was speaking, and а group of 
Leutchfordites loitering at the entrance 
became interested in what they had heard. 

“ Hullo!” cried one, with ominous 
hilarity, “ is Lindsay denouncing again the 
respectability he doesn't comprehend ? " 

The speaker, a senior boy named Saunders, 
was notorious for the uncompromising 
qualities of his tongue, and Lindsay and he 
had more than once come to words.“ 
His presence was always a guarantee that 
any debate in progress would soon leap the 
boundary of courteous speech, and there is 
little doubt that this circumstance had the 
effect of increasing popular interest іп 
Lindsay’s pet grievance. The little group, 
with smiling anticipation, drew closer round, 
all eyes on the Colonial's face. Saunders’s 
remark being responded to by nothing more 
than a glance of resentment, the agitator 
followed it up by inviting the enemy to 
mount a bridle-stone which stood on the 
kerb a few paces away, and give expression 
to his feelings.” 

The taunting tone in which Saunders 
spoke had its usual effect of setting up 
Lindsay’s bristles. He felt it impossible to 
quell the desire for retribution, and, in this 

rticular instance, ‘retribution took the 
orm of a speech, by no means complimen- 
tary to Leutchford traditions. To the sur- 
prise of everyone, and to the unconcealed 
delight of many, Lindsay stepped deliber- 
ately on to the bridle-stone. the school 
was situated in a road of semi-rural cha- 
racter, the opposite side being bordered by 
far-stretching meadow-land, the little meet- 
ing жж ны likely to be interfered with by 

ers-by. 

" Coats has been telling me," began the 
orator, amid ironical cheers, that some 
ceremony or other will be coming off next 
month———" 

** I shall be there!” cried a voice from the 
crowd. 


" will be coming off next month, 
because it is two hundred years since John 
Leutchford, a drysalter of the seventeenth 
5 endowed a grammar school for poor 
S. 

ud cheers, and a flourish of caps here 
interrupted the speaker, while а voice from 
the outer edge of the crowd exclaimed : 
And he never said it was to be used for 
rubbing up African pebbles, did he? 

Be quiet, НШ!” cried Coats, glancing 
angrily in the direction of the speaker. 

ut Hill had secured his reward by a 
general titter among the audience and a 
heightened colour on Lindsay's face. 

* You're a funny lot of jackanapes," said 
the latter with impolitic show of annoyance, 
“ but I only got up here because Saunders 
asked me to.“ 

“ Yes, yes," put in Saunders, that's all 
right, old man; fire away ! " 

The smile that accompanied this remark 
was the reverse of mo ing, but Lindsay 
mastered his irritation, and went on: If you 
want to know, there wás something else he 
didn't say. He didn’t say that the sons of 
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well-to-do parents might benefit by his 
foundation, till bit by bit the real objects of 
his charity were driven away. If I have no 
right here, you certainly have not either, and 
Leutchford wouldn't think any better of 
your sky-rockets and Katharine wheels, if 
he could see them, than he would of the 
snobbish pride they are symbols of.” 

“ Here! here! Go it, old Kaftir!” cried 
а voice from Hill's quarter; “we like to hear 
the truth, especially from such a great 
authority.“ 

* Coats says I haven't any sympathy with 
your pride in the school," went on Lindsay, 
disregarding this last remark, “апа 1 am 
thankful to say I have not. I despise such 
narrow-mindedness. If Leutchford had been 
dead a week or a vear, however: good his 
school might be. you would have nothing but 
sneering remarks to make about him. 
You would refer to his trade with disgust ; 
you would accuse him of attempting to out- 
shine William of Wykeham А 

“Steady now!”’ chuckled Saunders; don't 
let's hear too much of what we should have 
done if things had not been as they are. 
Keep to the point." 

“I am keeping to the point," retorted 
Lindsay hotly. * This so-called pride in the 
school is nothing less than vanity. It wants 
revising. Leutchford’s coat of arms, which 
you are all so fond of sporting, is no better 
than the badge of another and newer school, 
and his prancing oddmydod of a lion would 
have been laughed at but for its hoary 
years. That's all you respect it for.” 

He pointed derisively with his stick at the 
school gates, where, among a maze of iron 
filigree, could be traced the eccentric form 
of a lion rampant supporting а shield, and on 
this shield were the arms of John Leutch- 
ford. the emblazoning largely obliterated by 
weather and time. The whole design was of 
very modest proportions and might have 
been passed a score of times without being 
seen, owing to the conflicting lines of iron 
ornamentation by which it was surrounded. 

There's the pomp of heraldry." went on 
Lindsay scornfully. 
to rip it off the gates, and would do so for 
two pins. If it were a trade-mark you'd all 
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* Bah !—I should like. 


blush to own it, but old Leutchford knew 
too much to charge his shield with a flitch 
of bacon." 

* Or an African boar," laughed Saunders. 
With the words he gave the orator а sudden 
push which sent him sprawling among the 
crowd, and had, next moment, mounted the 
stone himself. Regaining his feet, Lindsay, 
flushed and excited, turned to retaliate, 
but his enemy's supporters were too quick 
for him. A number of them surrounded the 
stone, while others laid hands upon him, in 
spite of indignant protests, and held him 
secure till he recognised the futility of 
struggling. 

“ Now then, you fellows,” cried Saunders, 
* have we not been insulted enough? Із it 
not time to make a stand against this ill- 
informed boy ? Is it right that the little 
Samson should threaten to demolish the 
school gates and yet go unrebuked ? " 

No, по!” from the crowd. 

He must be lynched ! ” 

* Ay, on another day," cried Saunders; 
“but for the present he must be advised 
to keep bis opinions to himself, for they are 
really not worth expressing, now that we 
have heard them." 

Here Coats broke in half sadly with а 
request that Saunders would not make too 
much of an ass of himself. 

" What!" shouted Saunders, highly re- 
senting such an interpretation of his 
patriotism, * are we all to knuckle under to 
this Colonial swell ? Are we all to be ruled 
by the exalted ethics of an Africander ? " 

“ Here, here! and Never a bit ! " from 
the audience. 

“ I mean to say," went on the speaker, 
warming to his subject, that it's only 
another instance of the cockiness of our 
Colonies, and I mean to say that the Mother 
Country should assert herself, demanding the 
respect that is due to her. Let Mr. Lindsay 
know that, and remember it. We are going 
to assert ourselves here, any way." 

“ So we are! " cried the crowd. 

Now, Mr. Lindsay," went on Saunders, 
* after having been granted the privilege of 
free speech, you are doubtless prepared to pay 
the penalty for your unprovoked attack." 
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„I'm prepared for nothing of the sort,” 
shouted Lindsay, struggling again in the 
hands of his captors. 

* Bring him here, boys! yelled Saunders, 
pointing at а spot just in front of the school 
gates. Suddenly realising the nature of the 
penalty that was about to be inflicted on 
him, Lindsay essayed to make a fight for it. 
Breaking by sheer force from those who 
held him, he plunged headlong into the 
throng, striking vigorously right and left. 
For & moment it seemed as if he must 
escape. Half a dozen fellows were scattered 
by his blows, but superiority of numbers 
prevailed, and down he quickly went under 
з pyramid of the enemy. 

This way!“ shouted Saunders, above the 
uproar. And the prisoner was dragged and 
bumped along to the judge’s feet. 

" Stand up, there's a good fellow,“ said 
the latter. It will save trouble, you 
know." 

Lindsay, hot and perspiring, stood up, 
regretting now that he had not taken the 
more dignified course at first. 

“* You'll pay for this," he said, looking his 
enemy in the face with sparkling eyes. 

*" Meanwhile," replied Saunders coolly, °“ ba 
во good as to make your bow of аро} to 
Leutchford's lion." iid 

The command was greeted with a roar 
of laughter and a chorus of: Take off his 
hat!" Put him on his knees!"  ** Down 
with the rebel Каћг! ' 

“TI shall never do it,“ said Lindsay as the 
uproar ceased, “so it's of no use you 
waiting." 

He stood preternaturally upright as he 
spoke, that no mistake might be made as to 
his attitude. 

Then it must be done for you,“ replied 
Saunders. Execut ioners, step forth! 

The number of volunteers was embarrass 
ing. Hill being among the foremost, but 
many hands made light work, and next 
moment Leutchford's lion had been the 
object of ап obeisance which, though made 
under compulsion, was quite sufficiently 
humble in form to gratify the most exalted 
emblem of heraldic dignity. 

(To be continued.) 
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A VISIT TO THE PovNAWEA BLOWHOLE: 
A MEMORABLE DAY IN NEW ZEALAND’S WONDERLAND. 


E were four healthy, happy, and careless 
New Zealand boys—Joe, Don, Duck, 
and Henny-—and were having the finest 
holiday that anyone ever had since the 
world began. We were in camp in the 
middle of the primeval forest which covers 
the whole of the south-eastern corner of the 
South Island of New Zealand, at a spot 
known as Pounawea. Our tents were 
pitched at the junction of the Owaka and 
Catlins rivers, and never before, we thought, 
had there been а camp like it. What we 
did in that one brief fortnight would fill а 
book; but there is one outstanding day 
which will remain in the memories of all of 
us as one of the most enjoyable days we 
have ever spent. That was the day on 
which we visited one of New Zealand's most 
splendid, but least-known,  sights—the 
Pounawea Blowhole. 

One day, while wandering along by the 
side of the river, Don and I had met two very 
pretty English girls. The young ladies 
scemed terribly lonely and lost in such а 
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quiet spot; and no wonder, for they had 
lived in one of England's greatest cities since 
babyhood. With the gallantry—or perhaps 
cool cheek better describes it—characteristic 
of colonials, we asked them to sail with us 
in our boat, ап invitation which, to our 
surprise, they accepted—for we looked on 
English people as some kind of beings apart 
from us ordinary mortals—and we took 
them aboard our flattie.“ 

The river was much too shallow in places 
to allow the use of a whaleboat, or any other 
kind of keeled vessel, 80 we used an old 
flat-bottomed boat, which we sailed with an 
enormous French lug, which ought to have 
capsized us right away, had it not been for 
the almost invariable good fortune which 
seems to follow boys who run into danger 
without giving it а thought. Апа that is 
how it came about that on & bright New 
Year's morning four young New Zealanders 
gave two English girls their first glimpse of 
New Zealand's Wonderland. 


We had several miles of exceedingly rough: 


ground to cover before the day was tL rough, 
so we had to make an early start. Ош 
guests, unlike most girls, were ready to start 
at the appointed hour, and we hauled our 
gallant barque down to the water's edge as 
the sun was just peeping out of the sea. 
The sail soon filled with the fresh morning 
breeze, and away we went over the smooth 
surface of the Catlins—four jolly boys, and 
two startled and rather timid English girls, 
who had never roughed it " in their lives, 
and who obviously could not make out at ali 
the ways of New Zealand youth. ` 
What а strange spectacle we must have 
presented in our "flattie" ! The boys 
looked as if they had never been within s 
hundred miles of civilisation. One of us 
wore the soiled апа torn khaki fatigue 
uniform of an uncle who had served in 
South Africa with the Fourth New Zealand 
Regiment. Another was in the neat blue 
and-white football uniform of the Otago 
High School, with no stockings, and only s 
light pair of shoes to protect his feet on the 
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long tramp over the rocks and through the 
bush. The other two were dressed in an 
equally Bohemian manner, each without 
coat or collar, and lacking even buttons to 
close the neck of his shirt. What a contrast 
to the neatly clad girls from Home—as 
everybody in the colonies calls Great Britain 
—who must don a correct walking costume 
even although they were practically in the 
heart of the wilderness ! 

But our boat has been speeding on with 
its nondescript crew and its dainty pas- 
sengers, and we are soon across the river, 
where it is hauled up high and dry out of 
the way of the advancing tide, and our long 
walk commences. We swing along over the 
first mile at a good pace. Each of the boys 
carries a well-filled haversack, and one in 
addition has a rifle slung across his shoulders, 
while another bears the camp axe. 

We pass through a “ clearing," as a piece 
of felled bush is called, and make heroes of 
ourselves by protecting (?) the girls from a 
herd of quiet-eyed cows, which regard us 
with a look of uninterested wonder, and 
which would turn tail at the slightest sign 
from us. But the opportunity to be a hero 
comes too seldom for one to throw away 
such_a chance! So we advance bravely 
through the furious cattle, with the girls 
clinging tightly to our arms, their minds full 
of fear of the cows and of admiration for the 
brave colonial boys who could face death 
with a song on their lips, for Duck was 
singing, as he usually did from morning till 


night. 

We emerged scatheless from the cow- 
paddock, and found ourselves in à narrow 
meadow lying along the top of a high cliff 
from which the deep blue Pacific Ocean 
stretched far away across the horizon to 
the shores of South America. At the 
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bottom of the cliff there was a narrow ledge, 
and a few feet farther down the waves 
roared and tumbled over great square rocks, 
which looked exactly like huge concrete 
blocks which had been formed and placed 
in position by some giant hand. Along that 
ledge was our pathway, and to reach it we 
had to descend the face of the bush-clad 
cliff. This was not so dangerous a task as 
it might seem. Down the face there is a 
well-worn pathway, known—we never knew 
why—as the Devil’s Staircase. The path is 
neither a dangerous one, nor even exceed- 
ingly difficult; but still one must not 
carry a surplus stock of nerves if a successful 
descent is to be made. Joe was the first 
down. He caught hold of a rotten bough 
to aid him in his descent. The bough broke, 
and Joe had a lift ahead which he was 
ungrateful enough to growl about. 
Wandering about on the rocks at the foot 
of the cliff we were astonished to find a 
solitary old man, who turned out to be a 
perfect well of information. He seemed to 
make a special study of the geology of the 
lace, and told us many strange and interest- 
ing things of the huge square rocks and great 
cliffs around us. The most wonderful thing 
he showed us was a petrified tree in one of 
the rocks. The tree was quite embedded 
in a huge piece of grey stone, and had itself 
been turned many centuries ago to a kind 
of brown rock. With our axe we knocked 
out pieces of the trunk and main branches— 
every little twig was preserved, exactly as 
the tree had stood, long before any of our 
ancestors knew that there was such a place 
as New Zealand—and we found subsequently 
that the wood-rock, which preserved in every 
detail the grain of the original wood, took 
an excellent polish, and we each of us have 


several beautiful specimens of it to remind!) 
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us of the happy day we spent where it was 
found. 

Making our way along the ledge at the 
foot of the staircase, we came to a long 
stretch of sandy beach, over which the long, 
lazy rollers slowly chased one another up 
and down. Here we found an excellent 
whaleboat and a huge coal-basket, lost from 

assing steamers. The boat might have 
een valuable to us, but the next tide caught 
it and dashed it to pieces on the rocks. 

Just off the beach is а small island, to 
which one might easily attempt to swim were 
it not for the current, which runs like a 
mill-race between it and the mainland. 
The island and the beach we are on are of 
historic interest. Bloody Jack's Island was 
named after a southern Maori chief, who 
became famous in the old whaling days 
early in the nineteenth century, before the 
colony of Otago was founded. Не was not 
the terrible man that his name might suggest. 
The truth is that in his attempt to learn the 
language of the strange white men who came 
from across the sea in a monstrous vessel— 
many times larger than the great legendary 
canoe in which his ancestors had come to 
Aotea Roa from the mythical Hawaiiki— 
he first got hold of one of the rough sailors' 
most common words, and for many a day 
that was his sole linguistic achievement. 
From that circumstance he was given a 
name which has long since become famous 
in Southern New Zealand. 

Leaving the beach, we entered the bush for 
the first time, and under the shade of one 
of the forest giants sat down to a hearty 
meal. The keen morning air and the sharp 
walk had given everyone a hearty appetite, 
and the girls, as they afterwards confessed, 
were quite/ashamed.of the amount they ate. 


9 UAftera short rest we pushed on through 
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the bush. No written description can give 
the slightest idea of the delight that was 
ours as we pressed on through the rough 
bush track. On all sides thousands of birds 
are singing. The deep rich note of the tui 
strikes the ear like the distant mellow 
tolling of a convent bell. The varied call of 
the mocking-bird blends with the chatter 
of the smaller winged things which dart with 
a glint of white, and yellow, and scarlet, 
from tree to tree, to fill the air with richest 
melody. The crickets are chirping merrily 
in the grass, and through the trees can be 
heard the brazen notes of the particularly 
musical bells attached to the necks of 
wandering kine. Апа all the while, afar 
off through the bush, can be heard the dull 
steady roar of the waves as they hurl them- 
selves at the face of the beetling cliffs. 

We press on, now climbing over a fallen 
giant, and now creeping under dense under- 
growth, where the axe carried and wielded 
by the muscular arms of a brawny young 
New Zealander makes easier passage for the 
daughters of the Homeland. Slowly we 
come to recognise that the roar we hear is 
not only of the ocean. It seems to come 
from some spot inland—somewhere in the 
centre of the bush. “ The blowhole !” we 
cry simultaneously, as a crash and a long- 
drawn sigh come to us through the trees. 
We travel faster now, and soon, bursting 
from the edge of the forest, we are there. 

The sight in front of us is easily one of 
the most wonderful in the world's land of 


A, 
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wonders. The blowhole is an immense pit 
in the centre of the bush, oblong in shape, 
and of Titanic dimensions. One of our 
party had been in the district before for 
several days, and therefore knew all there 
was to know about it, which is & way all 
boys, апа especially colonial boys, have. 
He gave the measurements of the weird pit 
as follows: Length, 300 feet; breadth, 
170 feet; depth, 170 feet. We never 
believed а thiug he told us until we had 
found it out for ourselves, but his figures are 
probably somewhere near the correct thing. 

The sides of the blowhole are four sheer 
precipices, and the whole thing looks like 
the disused shaft of some giant mine. 
Leading from the hole to the sea is a sub- 
terranean tunnel of fairly large dimensions— 
through which а boat could easily be taken— 
and through this passage the waves come 
tumbling and roaring, seething and boiling. 
bubbling and hissing, like the foul liquids 
in & witch's cauldron. The waves break 


from the mouth of the tunnel and rush along 


the rocky bottom of the chasm, dashing 
themselves at length with tremendous force 
into the cave which they have worn at the 
outer end of the abyss. On a rough day 
the waters fill the passage, and the spray 
dashes high into the air from the mouth of 
the shaft, like the shooting of some great 
gevser. 

The sight is а most awe-inspiring one, and 
he would be а queer individual indeed who 
would not, under such circumstances, have 
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SOME STRIKING INCIDENTS IN ONE OF 


WAS but & boy when these events took 

place, and at that time an apprentice 
on board the good ship Valparaiso, bound 
for Valparaiso with & general cargo. 

There were four of us apprentices. We 
boys. since leaving Liverpool, and until 
arriving in the stormy latitudes of the Cape, 
had had а very pleasant passage, marred by 
nothing worse than an occasional soaking 
with salt water. 

But now, Cape Horn appeared determined 
to live up to its bad reputation, by showing 
us really how her stormy winds could blow 
and her white-maned steeds should go. 

So at it we went to shorten sail. But fast 
as we furled sail so did the force of the wind 
increase, until 8 P.M. on the evening of 
that day found the ship laying to, under a 
single square-sail, and that the main topsail, 
in & sca boiling like a pot. 

“ do hope in spite of this howling wind 
and beastly sca that we shall not be roused 
up from our watch below,” said my watch- 
mate Splatt, as we sought the shelter of the 
half-deck. 

" Heaven grant that such may be the 
case," said I. After taking off our sea boots 
and draining them out into the flood surging 
about our sea chests we threw ourselves into 
our berths. 

It appeared to me that I had scarcel 
closed my eyes when I heard the half-dec 
scuttle shoot back and the hoarse voice of 
our fellow-apprentice Ruddock. 

" All hands on deck, goose-wing the 
main topsail!" cried he. Then his voice 
` ned in the roar of a heavy sea, 


CAPE HORN. 
By CAPTAIN CHARLES CLARK. 


which now broke on board, sending a ton or 
so of water down the half-deck scuttle. 

* Shut the scuttle, Jock,” roared I. This 
Ruddock ultimately managed to do, when 
we, of the watch below, unwillingly turned 
out of our bunks. Then, standing on top 
of our sea chests, we drew on sea boots. 

When we arrived on deck the storm was 
blowing with hurricane force, and a biting 
icy breath the which seemed to chill the very 
marrow in our bones. : 

“ Man the lee main topsail gear," bawled 
Mr. Forbes, the mate, in our ears. So we 
hurried to our allotted positions through а 
swash of water up to our waists. 

For the Valparaiso was & very wet ship 
at all times, and just then the waves were 
breaking in board with а terrific force and 
monotonous regularity, most comfortless to 
the bodies and spirits of her crew. 

So amid the howling of the storm and 
darkness of night we, working as best we 
could, managed to clew up the one half of 
that topsail. This was with the object of 
furling that half and so exposing but the 
weather side of the sail to the force of the 
gale, which had already pressed down the 
lee side of the ship’s rail under water. 

Now came the order from the skipper to 
lay aloft and furl. Up clambered as many 
seamen as might find hold on the footrope, 
and there, with our bodies swaying and facing 
the biting blast, we worked for two solid 
hours before mastering that sail, for,'standin 
out stiff as a board, it stubbornly defied a 
our efforts in the way of smothering, until, 
at the expiration of that time, came a 
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some thoughts of the terrible might of 
Nature and of the littleness of man. Аз 
every wave dashes on to the floor of the 
cavern there is a thunderous roar, which dies 
away into a long sighing gasp as the waters 
pour out again. A stone thrown down 
makes a crack which reverberates and 
re-echoes for minutes. To us New Zea- 
landers, who had heard of and seen some 
very wonderful things in our own land. the 
blowhole came as a perfect revelation 
What must it have been to the girls who 
had been brought up amongst the teeming 
millions of a great English city, and who 
hardly seemed to know the meaning of 
solitude and majesty ? 

We stayed about an hour on the spot, 
during which scarcely a word was spoken, 
so powerfully was each of us held by the 
mystic wonder of it all. A shot fired by one 
of us to startle the echoes awoke one of the 
young ladies from her dreams, and she 
looked at her watch—the mere fact of 
carrying a watch in such a place appeared 
to us as almost а barbarism—and the watch 
showed that we had allowed the hours to 
glide past until we were well into the after- 
noon. бо we had to hurry back over the 
same gorgeous bush path, across the same 
historic beach, up the Devil's Staircase 
again, and past the same dear old cows, to 
our old flat-bottomed boat, which was 
soon speeding back to the white tents and 
the roaring fire and the hearty cheer of a 
New Zealand bush camp. 


MY TRIPS AROUND 
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momentary lull in the force of the wind, 
when we were lucky enough to roll it up 
and then secure it to the yard. 

I was holding my portion of the зай 
beneath my chest, whilst I fumbled for the 
gasket line used to secure it in place. 

„Can you pass a turn of the line up to 
me, Jock," bawled I to Ruddock, who was 
Standing on the footrope to my right hand, 
and at the very extremity of the yard-arm. 

“I dinna ken i but aye, I have the end the 
noo," answered he. 

„Pass it up, and hurry yourself, for the 
love of old Scotland." 

I canna pull it oot," cried he, leaning 
against the yard and giving an energetic 
pull at the end of the line. 

At that moment I felt something plucked 
as it were from betwixt the folds of the 
canvas beneath my breast, and simnl- 
taneously came a wild shriek of dismay 
from Jock. I at once perceived that he, in 
pulling, had lost his balance and was now, 
with the end of the line still clenched in his 
hands, dropping like a lead plummet into 
the raging sea. Yelling “ Man overboard ! " 
I leaped from the footrope and, grasping a 
backstay, slid down on deck. With blistered 
hands from the speed with which I had come 
from aloft and labouring under an agony of 
apprehension concerning the fate of peer 
Jock, I clutched the first coil of rope which 
came to my hand and threw the end over 
to leeward into the raging sea. Then. still 
shouting “ Man overboard! ” I ran towards 
the quarter-deck. Here already were con. 
gregated the ekipper, three mates, and the 


- running down to а precipitous coast. 
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sailmaker, all hanging over the side scanning 
the water for any sign of poor Ruddock. 
1 jumped into the rigging, and almost 
directly saw a dark body floating in the 
water nearly opposite to my position, but 
too far away from the snip for me to clutch. 

I see him! I see him!” cried I. 

“ Hold on to me, Sails!" bawled the 
third mate, and we will make a chain of 
ourselves" ; so the third mate floated out 
on the water, being held by his belt by the 
sailmaker. he in turn being gripped by the 
mate and mvself each with one band, and 
the other clinging to a backstay. Almost 
immediately came a joyful shout from the 
third mate. | 

I have got him! Hang оп АП!” Hang 
on we did and pulled our level best, but 
had it not been for the ship most oppor- 
tunely scooping up a green sea from leeward 
the which brought the whole lot of us 
in board on its crest I sometimes doubt 
whether some of us would not have gone to 
Ruddock rather than he come to us. But 80 
he did, still held firinly in the grasp of the 
third mate, an apparently lifeless object. 
But, after laying him face downwards on the 
cabin skylight, he began to show signs of 
returning vitality. Wherefore we proceeded 
to carry out the “ Found-drowned instruc- 
tions," whereby we proved after a while 
that Jock was not drowned at all, but, on the 
contrary, very much alive. 

Yet that fall into the sea shattered his nerves 
for many a day. Moreover, it gave rise to a 
conundrum as (о ‘ Who saved the life of Jock 
Ruddock ? " because it appeared that he had, 
on coming to the surface of the water, first 
grasped theend of the line which I had thrown 
into the sea. This he had been able to hold for 
some moments, until torn from his hand by a 
heavy wave, which knocked him against the 
side of the vessel. And these moments had 
given time for the human chain to be formed, 


and so allow Mr. Strachan, the third mate, . 


to get a firm grip on the collar of the lad— 
a grip which drew him up out of & raging 
sea, in which not one of our boats could 
have lived a minute. And so, not by the 
skin of his teeth, but more nearly by that 
of his neck, was Jock literally torn out of the 
jaws of death. | 


On that same voyage. and only a few days 
after Ruddock had fallen overboard, the 
Valparaiso passed two icebergs. One of 
these was seven miles in length and the other 
five. And with the sun shining from а 
clear sky on these ice islands we boys, from 
& distance of about three miles and our 
position on the ship's masthead, feasted 
our eyes upon this grand spectacle. It was 
a scene of savage grandeur, never to be 
forgotten. These ice islands withal their 
virgin whiteness were tinted here and there 
in gorgeous shades of colour by the golden 
sun, flecked out with dark forbidding gorges 
And 
that coast showed up the breakers incessantly 
leaping against it as white-headed ravenous 
wolves, with bodies of а vivid blue. It was 
a scene well worth looking upon at least 
once in the lifetime of a man ; but the wind, 
blowing from the bergs towards us, 80 pierc- 
ingly cold, seemed to freeze the very marrow 
in our bones. 

So at 10 р.м. that night, upon being 
relieved at the helm, I was not sorry to find 
the last of those bergs out of sight astern. 

“ Splatt,” said I to my fellow-apprentice 


‚апа watchmate, is there a dry place 


any where on the deck ? " 

** To leeward is the driest," said he. 

** Then we will just shelter there and have 
а quiet yarn in comfort." . . 

So we proceeded to carry out our plan, 
meaning to make ourselves comfortable for 


.the remaining two hours of our watch on 
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deck. But ere we had been seated five minutes 
we began to feel cold in our legs. Think- 
ing the canvas cover used to shield from bad 
weather the bright wood top of the hatch 
might be put to à more useful purpose as far 
as we boys were concerned, I hastened to 
unlash it. Splatt ably assisted me, and by 
taking advantage of the times when our 
second mate, then walking the quarter-deck, 
had his back turned towards us, we managed 
in а short time to get off that cover un- 
observed. 

“ Barring any calls we ought to be very 
comfortable here until eight bells," said I, 
as, having laid the cover on the deck, we 
drew the other part of it around our legs. 

She seems to be going along as steady 
as а church, and surely the old man won't 
want to take any more sail off her to-night.” 

So we talked, but now theupper half of our 
bodies began to feel the chill from the biting 
blast. So it came about that in the end we 
fairly rolled ourselves up in that hatch cover. 
And, indecd,we found the inside of its shelter- 
ing fokls so warm and comfortable that, 
rocked in the cradle of the deep, we slept 
аз seamen only can sleep. Meantime the 
rocking became more vigorous and the seas 
broke in and over the deck more often and 
with greater volume. Once or twice an 
extra heavy wave, breaking over the hatch, 
shifted us, cover and all, a few feet towards 
the lee scuppers. Of this I was dimly 
conscious, though in dreamland, but Mor- 
pheus held us both so tightly in his embrace 
that we troubled not about such a little 
matter. So we slept on until a hoarse bellow 
from the second mate awakened us both. 

Stand by your topsail halyards ! ’’ roared 
he. 
Of course we attempted to spring to our 
feet. Only to roll over each other in а 
confusion of mind and body, and to find 
ourselves tightly rolled up in that cover as 
ever a sausage in its case, 

Just then the vessel shipped а real Cape 
Horn green sea. And that sea broke over 
her after-hatch ; when, as a matter of course, 
we, still in sausage form, were lifted gently 
on its crest and borne to leeward. Half 
stifled in the enveloping folds of canvas, I 
yet tried hard to thrust down with my legs 
in the hope of coming in contact with the 
side of the ship. But no such happy event 
ensued. Backward and forward across the 
deck of the ship, as it appeared to me, we 
were carried, miraculously avoiding every 
obstacle and equally as wonderfully never 
once bringing upin thescuppers oneither side. 

Meantime we were suffering the pangs 
of suffocation, and I can well remember 
the horror of it а]: especial when I 
realised that by no effort of mine could I 
get at my knife, which was jammed in under 
my oilskins. For if I could have secured 
this, I thought I might have cut our way 
out. Yet, as events proved, it was а very 
good thing for both that I could neither get 
at nor use that article. For, after what 
seemed an eternity of time to us, we, as if 
by magic, stopped rolling, as it were, from 
one side of the ship to the other. And with 
all the torture of mind and body we were 
enduring I became conscious of а steady 
drag on one side of the cover. Then it began 
at first slowly and then more swiftly to 
unroll. Yet all the time, though we no 
longer rolled, the incessant heaving up and 
down of the cover and ourselves never 
ceased ; untib at last а welcome gust of 
salt air entered our semi-bursting lungs, and 
the cover unrolled itself entirely, bringin 
us down with а bump on а smooth and ha 
surface. This turned out to be the deck 
close to the after-rail of the ship. And on 
this part of the vessel stood the second mate 
with ап end of the long manilla rope attached 
to the cover in his hands. He was gazing 


ovd 


with а surprised look at us two boys lying 
on our backs on the deck. And we in semi- 
stupefaction lay blowing like porpoises, and 
blinking at him like a couple of owls sud- 
denly facing the midday sun, 

" You two may thank Heaven that I caught 
the end ot this line before it had quite cleared 
the rail. or you both would have lost the 
nuniber of your mess," at last said һе. 

“ Why, what has happened, sir ? ” stam- 
mered I, as with some difficulty I found my 
voice. | 

" Nothing much," returned he grimly. 
Only that you two have been overboard, 
and had I not caught a glimpse of the tar- 
paulin on top of a wave and managed to grip 
the end of its line before it cleared the 
rigging it would have been a case of two 
boys and a cover lost off Cape Horn." 

“Thank you for catching it, sir,“ said I, 
upon grasping the situation. 

“ J really only ran to save the canvas, and 
little expected to find you two young rascals 
inside. But you need to be thankful, for, 
although I have seen many men washed 
overboard in these waters, very few ever 
returned to tell the tale.” 

And we boys just then felt the truth of 
the second mate’s words as to our narrow 
escape from drowning ; for we could see that 
we had gone out over the rail into that 
boiling caldron abreast of the after hatch, 
and had been dragged in close to the man at 
the wheel, where on the deck now lay the 
canvas cover as a silent testimony to that 
fact. 

“ Certainly, Splatt,” said I, as at eight 
bells we turned in, Dibdin was right when 
he spoke of “а sweet little cherub who 
sits up aloft to look after the life of poor 
Jack.’ " 

Les, but didn't Calvert give us a wig- 
ing.“ 

" We might not have been here to get 
that wigging, and in that case should never 
have been able to tell people how we two 
apprentices were washed overboard off the 
Horn and knew nothing of the fact until 
we had again returned on board our ship." 
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«TOMMY'S REPORT." 


'VE just seen the pater, and he and the mater 
Announce They're profoundly dejected,” 
Just because the report of the things I аш taught 
Isn't quite the report they expected. 
My grammar is weak; воз my Latin and Greek; 
And the “ Head " says I'm given to shirking. 
And strongly advises, if I'm to win prizes, 
To go in for holiday working ! 
Now, if I ran а school, I should make it a rule 
To say а few words about sport. 
And not to go dwelling on writing and spelling 
In making a fellow's report. 
For instance: I'd mention, Your son's keen atten- 
tion 
То footer's delighted his master. 
His shooting ie straighter; his kicking is greater— 
He might, with advantage, be faster. 
„His cricket's improving—rext term we are moving 
Him into the second eleven. 
His cutting, leg-glancing, is greatly advancing; 
His average works out at seven. 
At diving, however, he's not very clever, 
In future we'll see that he passes 
More time in the water—which means cutting shorter 
The Latin and History classeg. 
„At rowing and running, your son is becoming 
The best that we have at the College. 
And if he continues to cultivate sinews, 
He won't have to cultivate knowledge.” 
Now tbis is the sort of a yearly report, 
I should send home if I were a master. 
Then the vacs that we spend would not jolly 
well end 
As they have, in my case—in disaster! 
CHARLES LOUIS PEARCE, 
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MERRY LITTLE “Moses.” 


Words by Е. Epmonps. | [Music by Tuos. J. HEWITT. 
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2. He went to school, where Mivins minor poked him in the ribe, 
And filled his pockets full of chalk and bits of broken nibs; 
The joke was so intense that Moses broke out in a roar, 

Gave a gasp and then a chuckle as he sat down on the floor. 


3. Moses laughed at mathematics and declared that they were bosh; 
But when he heard of John who lost his jewels in the Wash, 
He screamed with pure delight, and as he couldn't stop his noise, 
The master caned him then and there, which pleased the other boys. 


4. He almost died of laughing when he heard Queen Anne was dead. 
He giggled when a cricket-ball alighted on his head. 
But what amused him most was when they caned him, as he rolled, 
For doing what he hadn't done—just think how they were sold ! 
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LL fresh-water fish are now in season more 
or less; indeed, June 16 is the date 
from which ''coarse" fish may legally be 
taken. Few of them are in condition then, 
and I think bovs may well defer their fishing 
expeditions till the summer holidays begin, 
unless, of course, they have a chance to try 
for the dainty trout, now becoming dainty in 
every respect. 

We need not say much about him now, 
as he has recently had his article, when his 
season began in March. It may be added 
that trout are fatter and even more vigorous 
now ; and that, though boys may find some 
difficulty in persuading him to take tho 
“ dry fly, which he now requires, the game 
is well worth the candle. 

We will therefore briefly repeat the hints 
necessary to enable a boy who is already а 
fly-fisher to throw a “ dry fly. 

The main principle is that the fly should 
float; and to accomplish this а little drop of 
* parollin" should be applied to the hackle 
before using. This saves much trouble in 
flicking the fly dry after wetting. 

Then cast gently just above a rise, and let 
the fly come, without any drag, over the nose 
of the fish. If he takes, a quick strike is 
necessary, or he will spit it out ; and prompt 
measures must be taken to comb the fish 
down stream through the weeds, or you will 
lose him. 

Before we turn to bait-fishing for coarse 
fish, which will naturally be the chief occupa- 
tion of the boy angler during the summer 
holidays, а few more words as to the use of 
the artificial fly will be useful. 

In hot, dry weather, when bottom-fishing 
is apt to be very unproductive, some good 
Bport may be had by the fly-fisher among 
chub and dace, and also with roach and rudd 
in some localities. 

, Very moderate skill is required when con- 
ditions are favourable for these fish. 

Chub certainly are difficult of approach, 

but when once you get a fly over them they 
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are not so particular as 
trout as to the way in 
which it falls, and, indeed, 
when big chub are hovering 
under the bushes which 
line the bank, looking out 
for insects falling from 
them, a little splash made 
by your big buzzy fly as 
it falls will be rather an 
attraction. 

The easiest way to catch 
chub when they are thus 
Bituated is to drift along 
in a light boat, and cast a 
long line as you go. 

If the current is at all 
rapid а big stone should 
be allowed to drag at stern 
of boat, to hinder it a 
little. 

If another boy is with 
you to manage the boat, it 
will be of course ап advan- 
tage. Any big fly will do. 
A red palmer is perhaps the 
best. If chub are shy, try 
& very small fly instead, 
say a Wickham. This will 
also be a good fly if dace 
are about, and then it is 
well to have a second fly on 
your cast, and a black gnat 
will be as good as any. 

This pair will also answer for roach or rudd. 

Of the three last-mentioned fish, the dace 
is the best, both for sport and food ; and if 
they are plentiful your sport is certain, 
given a light hand and fairly correct casting. 

Roach and rudd are often classed together, 
but the latter takes a fly much more freely 
than the former, and indeed has lips better 
suited for the purpose, as the lower one 
projects instead of the upper. * 

Therefore, where there are rudd, always 
try for them with the fly, throwing & few dry 
crusts on the water first to attract them to 
the surface, unless xou find, as is often the 
case, they are already there. 

These fish grow to nearly three pounds 
sometimes, but, when very large, seem to 
prefer ground-feeding. "The fly-fisher may 
often get them of 14 lb. or more, and a great 
many may sometimes be taken. 

Passing now from the artificial fly, we will 
consider the use of the natural as bait. 

Nearly all fish will take this if properly pre- 
sented, and they are not particular as to the 
kind of fly. Therefore your chief care 
should be to find one that will stay well on 
your hook. The blucbottles and house flies 
fulfil this condition fairly, and are also 
common, so try them first. Use a long rod 
and fine gut tackle, and a small, light hook, 
and dib the fly on the surface, over the shoals 
of fish. Either chub, roach, dace, or rudd 
will take this bait, if they can be ap- 
proached ; and when a fish is hooked he 
should be got away from the shé@al quickly, 
or all of them will bolt. 

Having finished the instructions for com- 
paratively novel and often effective, methods. 
we will give brief hints as to what to do and 
&void in practising ordinary bottom-fishing. 

Taking roach first, mind your rod is fairly 
long and light, апа all your tackle delicate 
and fine. À white cane rod is the best pos- 
sible, but its cost (from 15s. to 308.) is rather 
alarming, and a beginner should try some- 
thing cheaper, at least till he is certain he 


means to stick to fishing. The Japanese 
rods are probably most suitable for him, on 
the whole, as they are very cheap and fairly 
effective. An eighteen-foot rod can be had 
for about 2s. The top will probably be 
weak, and a few inches should be cut off. 

The line, in roach-fishing. is usually tied 
on a little slit at end of top joint. The first 
few inches of line should be fine cord, and the 
rest fine gut, with a small hook on drawn gut. 

The float should be small; and a porcu- 
pine-quill will be found the cheapest and most 
durable. 

Unless water is deep or swift, two or three 
shots will be enough to keep the float ín 
position (that is, cocked, with only а quarter 
of an inch out of the water). 

Only а foot or eighteen inches of line 
should appear above the float, because vou 
have to strike very quickly, and a longer line 
hinders this. 

On reaching the water side, put your 
tackle together and a plummet (a roll of 
lead) on your hook and find the depth. Then 
adjust your float so that the bait (a little bit 
of bread paste) just misses the bottom. 

Before beginning put in a little ground 
bait (soaked bread and bran) at the top of 
your swim. Sit down if you conveniently 
can on a camp stool or box, and watch vour 
float intently. If roach are there you will 
soon have a nibble, indicated by a slight dip 
of the float, and you should strike gently, but 
very quickly. At first you will miss nine 
nibbles out of ten, but persevere and you will 
get the knack, and hit two out of three. Of 
course, if you are fishing a little-frequented 
river, or pond, the fish will bite instead of 
nibbling, and you will have no difficulty ; 
but that sort of fishing requires little 
teaching. 

On hooking a fish lead him gently away 
from the shoal and lift him out as soon as 
(and not before) he is quite still, unless very 
small. If large. of course he will lead you, 
and, indeed, with the delicate line you will 
be using, a roach of 14 lb. or more will be 
a troublesome customer, as much so аз a 
salmon on stout tackle. 

A landing-net is, of course. most desirable, 
though even the largest roach can be landed 
without. 

With regard to finding roach, a quiet eddy 
is often good, and if you fish a frequented 
river the state of the banks (marks left by 
anglers, etc.) will guide you as to where to 
fish. 

Turning to other fishing, probably perch 
and gudgeon will be your chief victims in 
summer. 

The former will take a good lively worm 
sometimes, but a minnow is still more 
tempting. In either case a large hook, quite 
different from a roach hook, should be used, 
and the gut need not be so fine. 

It is, however, a mistake to use very stout 
tackle, even for perch, as they have become 
much shyer of late. 

Gudgeon come into season quite at the 
beginning of your holidays, and are capital 
fish to begin upon, as they take a bait very 
freely and are excellent eating when caught. 

On the Thames many dozens are often 
taken in a day, and children (girls as well as 
boys) are very successful in this sport. 

A very small red worm is the best bait, but 
gentles will do. The bait should trip along 
the bottom, and shallow gravelly spots 
should be chosen. Gudgeon seldom grow over 
seven inches long. 


The 


Instead of ground-baiting it is well to 
rake the bottom occasionally, a few yards 
above the shoal of gudgeon. This will keep 
them together, and encourage sport. 

If perch come round, put a small gudgeon 
on a large hook, and try for them. This plan 
is often successful, and, besides, if you don't 
adopt it, the perch may drive the gudgeon 
away. 

We will defer treating most of the other 
fish until the autumn, as they are not in good 
season yet; but there is one which (though 
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still in rather poor condition) takes best in 
summer, and may be mentioned. It is the 
bream, which is like a large roach, and may 
be fished for in a similar way. Tackle 
should be a little stouter, as the fish grows 
to 5 or 6 1Ь., and often to 2 or 3 lb. He 
is not a great fighter usually, but weight 
tells. А worm may be used instead of paste, 
if you are fishing a large river, and above all 
things get up early if you want to get a 50 lb. 
haul, which is sometimes done before sunrise. 
Bream are nasty to handle, and to eat. 


Where Ignorance is Bliss. 


ANGLER: “1 make a 
I can truthfully say that I didn't see it.” 


& 
A 


point of never looking at a notice board; then, if any interfering keeper comes along 


® & ' 
MASTER-STROKE. 


( With acknowledaments to Mrs. Hemans.) 


HE Boy stood leaning o’er a desk, 
From which he longed to flee ; 
His posture was at once grotesque, 
And pitiful to see. a 


He stood there trembling in each boot, 
His cheeks were deathly white: 

A hair uprising from its root 
Bore witness to his fright. 


He'd heard of that unerring aim, 
He knew the lasting smart; 

And terror presently o'ercame 
His palpitating heart. 


The Master seized his cane, the deed 
Of torture to commit ; 

But little did he think the reed 
Had secretly been split. 


(For Smith, who feared the same dread fate 
Was his, had had the sense 

This Vandal act to perpetrate, 
In simple self-defence.) 


But ere proceeding to molest 
The victim of his choice, 

The Master thus the Boy address’d, 
In loud and solemn voice: 


* My painful task must now begin : 
You're punished, as you know, 
For three successive failures in 
* De Bello Gallico.’ 
* Yes, thrice in Casar’s Gallic War 
You've failed; so I must try 
An application of the ‘ Ar- 
Gumentum Baculi.““ 


Of gown and coat he soon was rid, 
(He found they spoiled his swing): 

"Twas marvellous how well he hid 
His mental suffering! 


There came a sharp, ear-rending crack: 
A storm’ of coughs arose: 

The cane had snapped, and, bounding back, 
Had caught Ше Master's nose! 


Young Smith observed: Events oft took 
An unexpected turn"; 

And on his face appeared a look 
Of genuine concern. 


The Boy, who'd '' borne it like a man," 
Resumed an upright pose: 
No nobler thing had suffered than 


The pedagogic nose. 
W. F. G. JOSEPH. 
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С. V. N. C.—When the word “ Limited " is used it 
means that the concern is a company whose share- 
holders' liability does not exceed the value of the 
shares they hold, whereas if it were not limited the 
partners would each be liable for the full amount of 
the debts, no matter what they might amount to. 


G. JONES.—There is a book on the subject published 
by Lewis of Gower Street, W.C., which any book- 
seller can obtain to your order. We had a series 
of articles, but they are now out of print. 


D. А. (Germany).—Delighted to receive your interest- 
ing letter, though we cannot use Ше verses. 


W. H. O.—The motor you marked 4 is the most suit- 
able. See that the boat floats on a level keel when 
the accumulator and motor are placed in position, 
which must be found experimentally before screwing 
down to the frame. The accumulator should be 
of the gelatine type to prevent spilling. Those 
filed with acid and water in the usual way are not 
suitable for submarine use. 


A. 5. (Macclesfield).— We have forwarded your letter 
to McEwan's, where you should have applied long 
ago. 


A YOUNG CANADIAN.—The letters you refer to were 
written by an English public-school boy, now farming 
his own land in Canada. Cauada is a big place, and 
Ше temperature, possibilities, and general conditions 
vary greatly therefore in different areas. This 
seems to be forgotten by many, who refer to Canada 
as though it were an English county of a few miles 
in extent ! 


B. C. (Mansfield).—It is published in book form by 
Hodder & Stoughton, and costs, we believe, 35. 6d. 
Any bookseller could obtain it for you. 


JACK (Brompton).—The Cadet Yeomanry was founded 
to teach boys of from twelve to seventeen years of 
age horsemanship, horsemastership, cavalry drill, 
elementary veterinary work, ambulance drill, 
signalling, etc. The cost of uniform etc. is between 
four and five pounds, and there are also fees. The 
headquarters are at 118-122 Holborn, E.C. 


F. W. GORDON.—The headquarters are at Cairo, and 
application for information should be addressed to 
&ir Eldon Gorst, who is the British Agent, Consul- 
General, and Minister Plenipotentiary. 


D. C.—Why write from the West Indies when you 
should consult a local doctor? Canada is in no 
sense an unhealthy country, and in your case might 
prove a beneficial change. 


NIL DESPERANDUM.—1. Sal ammoniac is the chioride. 
It was originally prepared by subliming the soot 
from camel's dung, but is now manufactured from 
the ammoniacal liquors obtained as seconda 
products in making coal gas and animal charcoal. 
2. If you draw the usual diagram of the rays of light 
striking on a curve, each being reflected at the 
same angle as it strikes, you will have no difficulty 
in seeing why the reflection from a spoon shows 
your face upside down. It is given in all books on 
optics. 

A. G. D. ESSON.—4A cyclostyle із a pen with a very 
small wheel at the point, and we have had no article 
about it. The printing is from a stencil and the 
plates can only serve one purpose. 


C. G. M.—We do not recommend any modification in 
the design of any boat described in our articles. All 
the boats written about, the measurements of which 
are given, have been tried and found satisfactory, 
and any alteration must be at your own risk. 


Н. BUCKINGHAM.—Get “ The Sea," published at a 
shilling by Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co., Lim., New 
Street Square, Е.С. That is always our answer, which 
you must have seen. 


CONSTANT READER.—If you cannot make the frame 
you had better buy a canoe ready made. 


F. ENDERSBY.—Too old for the Navy. The age limits 
are between 12} and 13. 


A. H. (Wakefield).—The new Act does not permit the 
smoking of cigarettes by lads under sixteen, nor may 
shopkeepers sell to them. There are several anti- 
smoking leagues. There is one at the Sunday School 
Union, 56 Old Bailey, London. Another at Man- 
chester ; anda third, which works for Purity, as well 
as for abstention from tobacco and alcohol, has Dr. 
Harry Guinness as president. His address is Harley 
House, Bow Road, London, E. 


Roy MCLEOD (Canada)—1. Postcards are usually 
copyrizht, and may not be copied without special 
permission. "The view you sent, therefore, could not 
be inserted in the “ B.O.P.” 2. If you want to 
secure a correspondent, state your requirements in 
our “ Wants advertisement columns. Cost 6d. | 


CURIOUS (New Quay) — The ballad has reference 
to Bishop Trelawny, who was imprisoned in the 
Tower with other six bishops, by James П. One 
fragment of ап old ballad long current in Cornwall 
is as follows : 
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J. A. Prout, Cricket Captain of Wesley College, Melbourne, 1909. 
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Holder of the world's record individual score in inter-Public School Cricket, 459 v. Geelong College, on March 12 
&nd 13,1909, The Wesley College total, 710, was a record for Australian Public Schools for one week only, Sydney 
Grammar Schoo! making 916 e. Sydney С.Е.С.8. on March 19, 20, and 22, 1909. J. A. Prout also holds the record 
individual score of Victoria, his 459 beating W. W. Armstrong’s 438 for Melbourne С.С. v. University in 1904. 
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HOW TO FORM A MODEL YACHT 
CLUB; AND SUGGESTED RULES. 


By WILFRED HEAXLY, late Hon. Sec. and Organiser 
Maidstone Model Yacht Club. 


MODEL yacht clubs are springing up in all directions ; 
and in any locality where there are to be found a few 
enthusiasts there also exists the desire to indulge 
mutually in the pleasure of exchanging views ou the 
construction and sailing of models, with the con- 
sequent result of the banding together of vacht-owners 
and the formation of a club. 

The best way to guide those who wish to carry out 
а similar idea will be to describe how I formed our club. 

First of all I wrote letters to tlie local papers inviting 
any persons, old or young, interested in the formation 
of a model yacht club in the neighbourhood to place 
themselves in communication with me. This brought 
a few letters. I then decided on a place to hold the 
first meeting, and wrote to those who had written to 
me, '' time, date, and place of first meeting," and also 
wrote again to the papers giving these particulars, 

The night of the first meetinz arrived, and with it 
came those who had been in correspondence with me 
and also others who had not written, but who had 
watched the papers. А committee was selected and 
I was elected to serve as hon. secretary, and I then 
had to set about getting a president who would be at 
once influential and beneficial to the interests of model 
yachting. Before the first gathering broke up the 
time, place, and date of next meeting were decided on. 

Three or four meetings were held before we were 
able to announce our first sailing. The great day, 
however, arrived, and as it had been previously notified 
in the papers, a goodly gathering of citizens arrived, 
and a fair display of boats for their “ criticism” 
resulted. Meetings were he!d weeklv at 8 P.M., and 
president, treasurer, and press representative posts 
were filled and rules drawn up. The latter item was 
a most difficult one, and I had tocall in the assistance 
of one who has done so much for model yachting and 
who is so closely connected with the British Model 
Yacht Racing Association—namely, Mr. С. Colman 
Green, to whom we were largely indebted for sug- 
gestions in forming the rules printed at the end of this 
article. 

At the weekly meetings we were able to learn much 
by the interchange of ideas—some members being 
practical carpenters, others employed in boat-building 
yards, and others (who were fonder of steam and 
mechanical boats) engineers and plumbers. Those 
who were painters also gave valuable hints, and the 
meetings were voted a great success. We decided to 
hold a race meeting, and this was run off in heats. 
Three boats in a heat to sail to windward and to run 
home. The winner of each heat to compete in final. 

The race day arrived. The heats were run off— 
жш е and judge having been previously decided 


i: seemed, thoroughly to enjoy the racing, and 


“Ёў 


«ў 


we finished up with а good hearty tea in the house 
where the boats wer? allowed to be kept. 

At the first annual meeting—which happened to 
come in the early part of the year—we held an ex- 
hibition of boats in a schoolroom kindly lent for the 
occasion. This was free to the general public, 
advertised in the local papers, and durinz the evening 
а concert was held, and tlie various models displayed 
and also items on the programme were much enjoyed 
bv a large crowd of visitors and friends. 

I now give the rules which we adopted, but which, 
please understand, must be altered to meet local 
requirements—particularly 4 and 9 of the Sailing 
Rules—and I wish you all success in the formation of 
the club in your district, and with the editor's per- 
mission shall be at your service in answering any points 
which may arise and which I may be able to clear up. 


ADMINISTRATION RULES. 

1. This Club shall be known as the “........ T 
Model Yacht Club.” 

2. The object (amongst others) of the Club to 
provide healthy recreation, to develop constructive 
ability, to spread intelligent interest in nautical yacht- 
ing, maritime, and naval affairs. 

3. The officers to consist of President, Vice-Pre- 
sidents, Commodore, Vice-Commodores, Secretary, 
Treasurer. seven Committee. Elected or re-elected 
annually in March, three Members to form a quorum 
on Committee and seven at a General Meeting. 

4. Secretary to give Annual Report in March, and 
Treasurer to present a duly audited Balance Sheet. 
Committee may meet as often as circumstances require 
and report to next General Meeting. 

5. New Members to be proposed and seconded at any 


meeting. Entrance fees : Ladies, 23, ; Gente., 2s. 64. ; 
under 18, ls., to be paid on admission and annually oa 
March 1. 

6. All Subscriptions and Boat House Fees to be 
paid by the end of March. Хо arrears allowed. 

7. Funds of Club to provide Prizes and usual Club 
purposes. 

8. All moneys to be paid to Treasurer from wherever 
received and a receipt given. Any Member can inspect 
the Club Accounts at the General Meetings. The 
Treasurer to keep 17. in hand. Banking Account to be 
deposited at the Post Office in the names of the 
Secretary and Treasurer. One year's rent must always 
be kept in hand at the Bank. 

9. Club officers to take the chair and preside at all 
meetings in their respective order. Chairman to have 
the casting vote besides his own. 

10. Secretary to keep an account of all Meetings, 
Press Notices, Programmes, etc. Should check 
reports of races, etc., as he thinks proper. Rules 
should always be ready in type or print in the various 
Club Books, Club House, etc. 

11. Rules may be amended or added by a Member 
if he gives notice of such alteration, in writing, to be 
dealt with at the General Meeting. Must be“ carried 
by two-thirds of Members present. 

12. Membership non-transferable and not negotiable. 

13. Boat House Key. Last Member leaving respon- 
sible. 

14. This Club cannot be dissolved so long as there 
are five contributing Members. 


SATLING RULES. 


1. The Club Flag to be flown at masthead. Owners 
private distinguishing flag to be flown at the peak. 
Unless lost by accident, boats passing the winning line 
without both colours will be disqualified. 

2. Only one yacht per Member is eligible to enter 
in each race. Each Member may set what sails he 
chooses. 

3. All entries to be made 14 days before any races 
and Entrance Fees paid at time of entry. 

4. Classes: Length, three feet and under. 

„ Over three feet and up to four feet. 
» Over four feet. 

5. Places to be drawn at a Meeting before the rac« 
day. Member drawing lowest number takes windward 
berth. The lee boat to advance so that her quarter bc 
abreast of the bows of the windward boat. 

6. Each Member can have one assistant only, who 
stands on opposite shore in the windward work. He 
only, besides you, on race days, has authority to trim 
or alter the gear or set any sail or spar upon your boat. 
Penalty, disqualification. 

7. The assistant is not allowed to push or draw a 
yacht before she has touched a given margin. 

8. Poles to be 10 feet in length. 

9. All boats to be put about by the bowsprit. 

10. Points. Official Timekeeper or deputy must be 
present or points cannot berecorded. First boat counts 
three points on touching the shore within bounds. 
Second boat, two. In running work first boat counts 
two points and second boat one point. 

11. Should the wind change or die away, the Umpire 
can determine а new course. 

12. All yachts must come in between the course 
mark flags before being declared winner. 

13. Yachts fouling should be separated by poles 
where possible, but no allowance for lost time can be 
made, nor can boats be reached by rowboat, 
or swimming. If yachts foul early in а race U 
may order a re-sail, also if a collision occurs а 
rowboat, or other obstacle, so as to interfere with the 
chances of a yacht. 

14. Juveniles sailing in a race may be instructed 
advised, but not assisted. i 

15. In the event of sickness, yachts can be sailed by 
proxy. 

16. In the best interest of the sport official racing 
on the Sabbath will not take place and Club colours 
must not be flown. Individual sailing 

17. Lady Members are eligible to compete in all 
contests. 
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The Boys Own Paper. 


By Rev. F. COWLEY WHITEHOUSE, M. A., 


Te first evening and night at school is 

frequently a trying ordeal for the 
new boy. I know one who became in time 
the captain of the games of one of our best 
schools. He is a hard-bitten fellow with a 
resolute jaw and a keen eye. His pluck is 
as undeniable as his strength; it would be 
difficult to associate the idea of weakness 
with him, and yet he has confided to me 
that he spent his first night at school sob- 
bing in bed with his head under the blanket, 
so that others in the dormitory might not 
hear him. He was not afraid, but he felt 
utterly deserted and alone, and the sensa- 
tion was too much for him. No one had 
taken the slightest notice of him, and he 
was experiencing for the first time in his 
life the indifference of the outside world to 
him and his affairs. 

The three lads who had just journeyed 
up to Melton from Sabreton Hall were 
spared something of this feeling. They 
had one another to depend upon, and in 
the evening they sat together in a big hall 
in their house, and watched the old hands 
amusing themselves as lower form boys 
have amused themselves from time imme— 
morial. 

The house was about the best in the 
school. The master who ran it was named 
Pollock, a mathematical man, famous for 
the number of lads he had successfully sent 
up for Varsity scholarships and for cadet- 
ships at Woolwich. The fellows at the 
other houses had bestowed on Pollock's 
the nickname of Muggers’ Hall, the reason 
being that the greater number of the school 
scholars who had not put their names down 
previously for other houses were drafted 
there. And Pollock’s endured the nick- 
name with a certain amount of complacency. 

" We may be muggers,” they replied, 
“ but at all events we can knock spots out 
of most of you wooden-headed gentry of 
Bevan's and Brown's and Snowden's and 
the rest " ; and it was a fact that they could. 
Muggers’ Hall had a record in Army and 
University honours and in sport that no 
other house could equal. Witness was 
borne to this by the numerous names 
sta:nped in gleaming brass on ebony plates, 
and aftixed to the walls of the dining-hall 
at Pollock’s. Here were the names of men 
who had taken scholarships at ‘Trinity, 
Jesus, King’s, Pembroke, and Clare, Cam- 
bridge, and at Ghrist Church, New, Braze- 
nose, and Oriel, Oxford, and at many 
another college besides; here were the 
names of famous statesmen, diplomats, 
scientists, and soldiers, all of whom had 
been through the mill at Muggers’ Hall. 

The new boys sat closely bunched. to- 
gether, and watched the others. They 
attracted the attention of one fellow much 
bigger than any other of those present. 
He strolled towards them, and looked 
them over carefully. 

“ Ha!” he remarked, “a pretty scrubby 
lot of new cubs, pon my word. You'll 
want a goodish amount of training to make 
you worth your keep, but we'll do our best 
for you; we'll do our best." He turned 
with disconcerting abruptness to Horace 
Smith. 

" What's your name?“ 

The boy started nervously, and stuttered 
in replv. 

“What! Don’t know your own name ? ” 

" M-m-my name is Horace Sm-m-m-mith." 


Author of “Tue Sniper," ete, 


CHAPTER V. 


*" Smith—Smith ; I seem to know the 
sound of that name: 


*' Where have I heard that name before? 


The roomful of boys took up the strains 
of a comic song that was going the rounds 
just then : 


“Where have I heard that name before? 
It seems so familiar to me. 
Where have I seen that face before? 
Oh where, oh where can it be?" 


They were so pleased with the sound of 
their own voices that they repeated this 
chorus over and over again. When they 
were tired, the big youth recommenced his 
inquiries. 

And. Goldenlocks, what may your 
name Ье ? he asked of а carroty-headed 
youngster. 

It might be Goldenlocks, but it isn't.“ 

The big fellow grabbed hold of his shoulder. 

" Ough! Ah! Aw! Harry Piggott— 
that's my name—Harry Piggott.” 

The big fellow grinned amiably. He was 
not reallv а bully, but cheek from a new 
boy was too much of a good thing. 

Next time," he remarked, perhaps 
youll answer а civil question without per- 
suasion," and Master Piggott rubbed his 
shoulder and decided that it would be 
wiser to follow this advice in the future. 

And what's your name ? ” 

“ Orford.” 

* That all?“ 

“ Jim—I mean James Orford.” 

“Well, Jim-I-mean-James Orford, and 
what does your father do to earn an honest 
livelihood for you and all the other little 
Orfords ? " 

“ My father—oh, he doesn't do anything 
much. He—he farms a bit." 

Later on Jim told George Sabreton that 
he had refrained from saving who his father 
was, as he did not want the fellows to think 
that he was bragging. 

"] see," pursued the big fellow, “ he 
keeps cock-a-doodles, and drives old Dobbin 
in the plough, and wears fustian, and smells 
of the muck heap." 

Such a caricature of the old earl struck 
George Sabreton as wholly ludicrous, and 
he burst into a sudden fit of laughter. The 
big fellow looked as if he had received а 


compliment. He asked the next boy his 
name. 
“My name is Wilberforce—Dalbiac— 


Godolphin—Johnson, and I spell it J-o-y-n- 
8-0-n." 

“Help! Murder!" ejaculated the in- 
terrogator. He collapsed on a form, and 
pretended to faint. Water, water! My 
kingdom for a pint of water ! " he whispered 
faintly. The other boys played up to his 
lead. They brought an inkpot, and feigned 
to sprinkle his brow with water. while 
others took out their handkerchiefs and 
fanned him vigorously. They slapped the 
palms of his hands, and proceeded to burn 
feathers under his nose. The latter remedy 
proved effectual. The comedian rose from 
the form, and, well satisfied with the effect 
he had produced, continued his series of 
interrogations. 

“ Your name, young sir?“ 

“John Brown "—this with an air of 


defiance—"' and I spell it B-r-o-w-n.” 
“The Dickens you do! Not an un: 


common way of spelling it, either. At the 


same time, Mr. John Brown, let me suggest 
to you not to be too uppish, or you'll run 
the risk of finding yourself suddenly being 
let down—hard, harder, hardest!“ 

He passed on with the ghost of & grin on 
his not very intellectual face. 

" Your name?“ 

* Sabreton.”’ 

" Sabreton, eh? Anything to do with 
the fellow who's captaining the Ruggerton 
cricket team this year ? ” 

" He's my cousin." 

Is he now? Then why didn't he come 
here instead of going to Ruggerton ? ”’ 

“ I don't know." 

" No, I suppose you don't, but if vou stay 
here long enough, your wits will get 
brightened up a bit." 

" You've been here а long time, Rutter.” 
A senior boy had come quietly into the 
room and had been listening for a few 
moments to the inquisitorial questions being 
put to the new boys. 

The boy addressed as Rutter jumped as 
if stung. His cocksureness fell from him. 

“I didn't hear you come in, Austin, he 
said. 

Thought, perhaps, you didn't. Ive 
come with а message for you from the Doc. 
He says if you can't get your remove into 
the Lower Fifth this term, you'll get the 
dirty kick-out. You must manage it some- 
how, for if you haven't the standard allow- 
ance of brains, your muscles are all right. 
and the house wants your help to knock out 
Arbuthnot's in the cup ties next term. 
Wherefore, my son, we'll be obliged if you ll 
do a little collar work for the next month 
or so. You come to my study two or three 
times a week, and I'll see if I can't hoist you 
out of the company of these kids.“ 

Rutter made а wry face. 

" Work, work, work," he growled ; I'm 
sick of work. I shall get ill with it. Why 
can't the Doc. let me alone?“ 

Takes too great an interest in you for 
that, Rutter, my boy. He wants to see 
your name inscribed in brazen letters up 
there." The speaker pointed to the walls. 

" He'll have to go on wanting, that's all." 
said Rutter: and although Austin did suc- 
ceed in pushing him up into the Lower 
Fifth, the Doc. never did have the satisfac- 
tion of reading out Rutter's name in апу 
honours list that has ever been issued: 
indeed, the poor Doc. was never again to 
announce to the gratified school that an 
extra holiday was to be granted by reason 
of some great honour gained by one or 
another of the alumni. Almost before the 
school had settled to the term's work, Dr. 
Travers was struck down with an illness of 
such a nature that it was at once evident that, 
even if he partially recovered, he would have 
to resign his post. 

А few weeks later. and those who loved 
and revered the old Doctor were almost 
thankful that he was removed from the 
econe of his labours. Melton was in the 
throes of a terrible trouble. "The rule of the 
Doctor had lately been gradually relaxed. 
He had been unconscious of the fact, but 
his bodily powers had been failing for some 
time, and his mind had correspondincix 
lost that keenness of perception which hsd 
made him one of the best headmasters of 
his day. Some of his colleagues had Ьсеп 
conscious-of &/subtle change in the tone of 
the Doctor's house; they had even noticed 
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that this had extended to other houses. 
A cancerous growth, unnoticed and unfelt 
for a long time, had fastened itself upon the 
moral life of the great school. Gradually 
but surely the festering sore had spread and 
spread, and when the Doctor was finally 
withdrawn from his oversight of Melton 
the disease broke forth with epidemic force 
and virulence. The unavoidable day of 
reckoning came. А shocking state of 
things was exposed for all the world to 
sneer at. The school was shaken to its 
venerable foundations. Old  Meltonians 
blushed as they read of its shame, and 
raged as they heard outsiders discuss the 
miserable exposure. 

It was а sad era in the history of Melton, 


* 


an era such as had never been experienced 
before —an era that humbled her pride to 
the dust. Many boys were instantly 
removed by horrified parents, many more 
were expelled, and some were privatel 

told that they would not be received back 
after the summer vacation, 

Sir George hesitated for a time. The 
scandal was so open, so notorious, that it 
had even affected two of the masters. Sir 
George thought it all out, and at last decided 
to leave his son. Why should he inflict 
another wound on his old school? Melton 
had suffered enough without that, and he 
felt sure that the work of rehabilitation 
would be undertaken in no half-hearted 
manner. Every school, at one time or 


* 
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another, goes through a crisis of some sort, 
and Sir George felt certain that Melton 
would arise purified from its shame, and be 
&ble once more to hold up its head amongst 
its peers. 

hus it was that after the summer vaca- 
tion, George Sabreton and Jim Orford came 
back to meet their friends, Kenneth Daly 
and Horace Smith. They found a changed 
Melton awaiting them. There was a new 
Doctor, several new house masters, and a 
whole brigade of new assistant masters, 
amongst whom Mr. Reeves had obtained 
а post, and was installed with his newly wed 
wife in a comfortable little house on the 
outskirts of the town of Melton. 


(To be continued.) 


THE CONVERSION OF RANCOMMON: 


| Ju Navarino HgaADLY was the son of 


a naval pensioner who had, most un- 
wiscly for him, taken to farming. ‘There are 
many sailors to be found who have made the 
same mistake, but they can never be con- 
vinced of this. Navarino's grandfather had 
fought at Navarino, and hence the name; 
but plain freckled J. N. Headly was as 
proud of his ancestors as if they had been 


` Lord Hawke and Admiral Rodney. He 


was proud of his name, proud of being a 
Devonshire boy, and excessively proud of 
being leader of the Owls of Princetown. It 


' mattered not to him that some local wit 
' had called them the * Boiled Owls” nor 


that they were dressed in rag, tag, and bob- 
tail; in jersey, shirt, or old soldier coat; 
shorts, farm-cords, putties, or stockings, as 
their wardrobe would allow. His answer 
invariably was, We be the first Prince'n 


` Owels and we own Dartmoor; look thee to 
the rest of England." 


There were no angel patrol leaders nor 


golden-haired corporals among the rough 
farm lads and carriers, pony boys, and 


' official, 


country schoolboys of the Owls, and 

no respectable photographer would have 

dreamt of asking them to pose for a picture- 
stcard. 

The Chief Scout had only seen them once, 
and the interview, which was quite un- 
could not, they thought, have 
impressed their Great Chief with their 


appearance. 


— 


Their crack rider was a hunchback ; their 


best shot had only one eve; their really 


Y 


T. 


first-class swordsman, Wiggins, had a face 
like a girl, and stammered in his specch ; 


» while their leader, John N. Headly, was as 
+ broad as he was long and turned in his toes 


p 


f jersey, or even a knife. 


if 


like a bear. No rich patron had ever 
presented them with a cart or tent, smart 
Their poles were cut 
from the woods or wore the staves of broken 


- farm implements. 


б 


But their boots were greased to perfection 


4 and their feet were as hard and clean as 


ivory. 


They had marched seventeen miles 


„ in full camp equipment without a cart and 
1 bivouacked on the hills in winter. 

„ They took and held till the police arrived, 
е Deering, the Deptford murderer. when he 


y wounded warder. 


broke out of Dartmoor Prison and terrorised 


y the whole district with the carbine of a 


They never talked much 


4 nor bragged, and they were very very poor, as 


A DARTMOOR STORY. 
By H. M. BELCHER. 


PART II. 


troops go nowadays. They did not swear, 
because Headly was a bit pious " and had 
а huge red knobbly fist and a habit of 
looking so ugly when anybody used bad 
language that they simply dropped all 
unnecessary adjectives. For though they 
were all true blue, like their colours, Headly 
was their beau ideal of a great man. It was 
Bear Headly who had sat on Deering's 
chest while the others, having pulled him 
down in the open as wolves pull down & 
bull, swathed him in putties and made him 
fast. When the farmhouse at Two Bridges 
caught fire it was Headly who had gone into 
the red doorway with the sparks frizzling 
his carroty hair and crawled out with Mrs. 
Widdicombe's baby in his teeth; while 
Humpy Grimwood, the hunchback, rode like 
& storm across the Moor for the nearest 
water party. They were a tough lot, were 
the Owls, to look at and to handle, but they 
knew every foot of their grcat Moor, and 
their obedience to the leader was the 
obedience of the Old Guard. 

Now, Headly had suffered much lately 
from the doings of Majulian Rancommon. 
He had got into trouble with two keepers, 
been severely lectured by a friendly police- 
man, bcen ridiculed and browbeaten in his 
parish, and unscrupulous persons were base 
enough to attribute every unpleasantness 
for which they could not account to him 
and his troop. He had lost his job at 
Colonel. Rancommon's on account of this, 
and was forced to carry papers and parcels 
across the Moor to lonely farmhouses. It 
was with а feeling of resentment therefore 
that he spied Rancommon wandering in an 
aimless lazy fashion across the Moor one 
evening towards Cut Hill Deep, and he 
thought what a fine thing it would be to see 
that hated figure wriggling like a worm in 
the mud of the abyss. To see that pet 
model caught napping. with his fine clothes 
and his threats about setting dogs on people 
and his high and mighty airs! John stood 
& moment and watched him breast the rise 
above the fatal quag, then he turned his 
face away to the north and plodded on. 

Now, there is no record whatever of what 
John Headly thought. It may have been 
his religion, or his nature, or his Scout’s oath, 
or а divine compulsion which accounted for 
bis actions here set down. He was not а 
lovely-looking youth, nor was he anything 
&t all but а rather rough boy with all the 


savage feelings of the boy. We cannot tell 
his ideas at this time, because, firstly, he will 
not or cannot tell us, nor is there any clue 
buthis actions; во you must judge for your- 
self whether he was а fool, or а demi-god, 
or а bit of both, or neither. He walked on 
slowly at first, then he broke into the wolf- 
trot, and began to disappear from the 
landscape. 

Suddenly he stopped dead. His great 
bundle slid from him, and he faced about. 
Then he began to run in the opposite direc- 
tion—to return on his tracks. And the 
farther he came the faster he ran. Not 
lightly, but with the rolling plantigrade 
double shuffle of the grizzly, six miles an 
hour and no variation, except a slight 
increase of speed as he came brcasting the 
rise over Cut Hill Deep. He gave one 
glance at the bare expanse of bog in front, 
then he plunged down the incline like a 
railway train over an embankment. His 
ро eye never missed а footmark. 

osing like а bloodhound on the trail, he 
came rampaging round the bend of the 
shore. We picture this uncouth one, 
mouth compressed, nostrils distended, great 
red hand paddling the nir, old alpenstock, 
Bteel tipped, trailing behind like some long 
tail—a dumpy lonesome figure on the Moor, 
frightfully busy questing along the edge of 
death till, with one howl, he gives tongue. 
А human claw protruding from the slime 
tells him in an instant the whole grim story 
he already, Scout-like, knows. 

With one mighty thrust he drives the 
spear-headed shaft deep into the turf. To 
this day Scouts go there to see the place 
where Bear Headly of the Owls drove 
his pole thirteen good inches into solid 
earth. A miracle they say. Next he 
quickly unwinds six yards of common line 
which is made fast to his belt. After which 
his movements were во rapid as scarcely to 
be followed. He took a turn round the pole 
close to the earth and made fast. Then a 
running knot on the other end ; and almost 
before a solitary raven had flapped over- 
head to investigate, the Bear has flung 
himself into the hideous depths to encounter 
which means almost certain death. He 
plunges blindly forward and downward. 
Feels a solitary hand. Misses it. Strikes 
deeper in, the. mire and (grasps it again. 
Comes up choking, gasping, a hideous ma ` 
of mud. Takes a great breath, and, u- 
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both hands to his work, makes fast the 
running noose on the wrist of the dying 
youth. 

His strength is stifled out of him. Но 
feels for the rope; it has sunk below his 
knees in the struggle. Dives down for it. 
Misses again. Is this the end? He vomits 
mud and water ; his eyes are now blind with 
slimes and oily stickiness of the mire. He 
feels for the rope with his toes. Finds it. 
Draws up one leg and grasps it again as his 
head goes under. Then slowly, gasping, 
choking, fighting like a demon, he wriggles 
and squirms towards the bank of safety by 
help of the rope. Crawling out like a fly 
from & cream jug, half dead with fatigue, 
almost drowned in filth, he rises to his 
knees, There is one thing only left. To 
pull! To pull for the life ! 

He cannot see: he cannot stand. His 
grinding teeth close on the line, and thus 
with bared gums and straining neck he 
crawls away the line over his shoulder. His 
teeth imbedded in the hemp, his toes 
gouging great chunks of turf from the 
ground, his fingers tearing and clawing at 
the grass, the blood running from his ears. 

At last there is a check. He waddles back 
to the edge of the mire. A thing that was 
once a man lies half in, half out, of the pool. 
The Bear heaves himself up; he grasps the 
object by the hair, and with а supreme etfort 
heaves it slithering up on to the grass. 

The rocks of the Moor run round and 
round: he remembers the first lines of the 
* Rules for Inducing Respiration.” He has 
visions of fig. 4 in the handbook. It pricks 
him to breathe, and he cannot see. What 
is that? A bell ringing. His mother is 
calling him to tea. He rolls over on his 
face with arms and legs spread-eagled, his 
clumsy great boots and inturned toes, his 
mud-caked head and filthy clothing make 
him a hideous and disgusting spectacle. 
The Bear has done what he could. 


When Majulian Rancommon returned to 
consciousness of life he began to wonder in 
what position his body must have sunk to 
prevent the mud from actually getting down 
his throat. By a happy chance he was not 
actually stifled before he lost consciousness, 
and, ав sometimes happens in water, the 
drowning man had so contorted himself as 
to preserve the throat and lungs full of air, 
sealed as it were by the bent position of the 
windpipe. So it was with Rancommon. 

When Headly rushed him up on to the 
grass in his final effort, the breath in Ran- 
common’s lungs burst outward and cleared 
the throat, while the rough handling had 
induced a faint respiration. So that when 
he came to life again the agony of returning 
breath and vitality was accompanied by the 
utter surprise and mystification of seeing on 
the ground alongside of him an apparently 
exact copy of himself—in so far as a wad of 
muck can be said to have a likeness—without 
in the least knowing how such an object 
could have got there. From the attitude 
of the body the man was dead or uncon- 
scious. Majulian groaned as he rolled pain- 
fully over towards the other actor in this 
weird scene. At last. his full senses coming 
to him, a great light burst upon him. This 
thing—this mud-begrimed monster sprawl- 
ing on the green—this was his saviour! 

A great trembling shook the body and 
soul of Majulian Rancommon. He knew, 
yet knew not how he knew, that this un- 
gainly cadaver was the god from the machine. 
He stretched out his hand and turned the 
face towards him, clearing the slime and 
weeds away, and peering with fearful 
wonder at the begrubbed eyes that were 

lind with black mud. Was it possible that 
ч. Rancommon, the only son, the well- 


to-do, the prize-taker amongst his fellows, 
the self-opinionated young sprig of a dis- 
tinguished family, should be lying here on 
the lonely hillside, miles away from all help, 
only just saved with the bare life in him 
from a horror which beggared description— 
saved by this ignorant, clumsy clown whom 
only last week, nay—shame upon it !—last 
Sunday, he had openly scotfed at on his way 
to the family pew in the family church ? 

Rancommon, like many other boys, was 
not over-given to prayers, or self-communing, 
or introspection, but for once he was utterly 
humble, contrite, and chastened. In self- 
abasement he smote upon his breast and 
muttered, “God Бе merciful to me, a 
sinner." Then he began to try and call his 
friend back to life. He cleared the mouth, 
but did not know what else to do. Time was 
everything now. What was he to do? 
O Lord, the Life, tell me what to do! 
Old man—I say, old fellow, can't you hear 
me? Are you able to hear me? What 
can Ido? I shall go mad if this hero dies 
for me, a helpless, useless fool! " 

He rolled the body over and supported 
the head on his lap; he began to work the 
arms madly backwards and forwards in a 
hazy attempt at what he thought was the 
right thing ; he howled prayers aloud to the 
red sky overhead ; anon he sprang up and 


ran wildly up the slope and peered over tho: 


Moor, screaming wildly for the help that 
never came. Then at last he sat down with 
the Bear's head on his knees and sobbed as 
with a broken heart. Dazedly he pulled 
off some of the outer clothing from the body, 
and unconsciously turned out the pockets— 
a knife, a piece of string. a soiled card bear- 
ing the entry: John Headly, Owl patrol, 
etc., 5 ft. 3in. ; chest, 334 in." And so on. 
So this was his rescuer whom Ле could not 
rescue. This, the carrier of letters and 
newspapers, the gardener's assistant sprite. 

Majulian rose. Come,“ he said quietly, 
" better man than I, let us go together." 
By great exertion—for he was unskilled 
and ignorant in Scout-craft—he somehow 
got the body of Headly on to his shoulders 
and began to stagger away towards the 
black south, now fast becoming hidden in 
the gathering gloom. 

He did not think where he was going. 
He staggered on towards the direction he 
imagined the way home ; he was unused to 
taking note of landmarks. How far he 
went, whether а mile or only half, he never 
knew: but at last the little strength he had 
left after his experiences in the mire col- 
lapsed suddenly : he spun round twice and 
he and his burden crashed to the ground 
together; the groan which issued from the 
Bears mouth sounded like sweet music to 
Rancommon, who fainted in a last attempt 
to support his friend in а comfortable 
position. And thus they were found next 
day. 

The search-parties sent out by the Colonel 
had been out all night, but had never hap- 
pened on the corner of rock where the two 
lay. Even then they might not have been 
found for many hours if it had not been for 
the extraordinary activitv of а hunchback 
who, mounted on one of the Moor ponies, 
bad gone farther and faster than all the men. 


ә . . . е . . 


Restored to life from a hideous death, 
Rancommon did not, like во many of us, 
make light of the whole affair when the 
danger was past. He remembered his 
calling on Heaven in a way most uncommon 
to him. He remembered his gratitude to 
the other man," as he called him. Не 
went down to Headlv’s house every day 
and sat with him while he recovered from 
the fever which the chill of that night had 
brought on. 
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When tho Bear recovered Rancommon 
asked to be allowed to see all the other 
Scouts together, because he had something 
to say. When the meeting took place Ran. 
common was very nervous, but he spoke 
firmly enough. ‘* Look here, you fellows,” 
he said, " when I came down here I did not 
know a good deal that I know now. I dare 
вьу you can all guess what I mean, but the 
onlv thing I can say is that I should be 
proud to belong to your patrol if you would 
take such a tenderfoot as me. In any case, 
Гуе got my uncle to give us the use of the 
out farm as a gymnasium, drill-shed, and 
sort of headquarters, and if you come over 
there with me now you'll find everything in 
the way of equipment stuck up on the walls 
ready for us. The old man vows you are 
going to be his particular care, and that if 
you won't come he'll court-martial the lut 
of us.“ 

The Scouts gave & shout of delight аз 
Rancommon imitated his peppery uncle s 
manner of speaking, and were right glad of 
the prospect of a real headquarters of their 
very own. 

But the Bear put up his paw, and a des.i 
silence fell on the meeting. That's right, 
that is," he said in broadest Devon; and 
Rancommon and me's blood friends till for 
ever; but for all I be thankful about the 
gymnaezun and the sticks and all, I b'a in'! 
going to take Rancommon into my patrol: 
reason why, us belong to the Moor and 
the Moor is ours. Rancommon he dont 
belong. and he can't join this troop—it b'aint 
natural.“ 

There was nothing more to be said. The 
leader of men had spoken, and everyone ваз 
at once that it was best. 


That night when Majulian was sittim 
thoughtfully staring into the fire, his aun. 
once a beauty of the Victorian Court, asked 
him why he was so silent and thoughtful. 
calling him “her dear boy." Majulias 
crossed the room and knelt down by hr 
chair and placed his arm round her wais 
in an affectionate manner. 

“ I was thinking,” said he, about a Man." 


[THE END.] 
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А SCHOOL SONG. 


T. 


"HEN І came here in the years gone by — 
sing hey, for the green grass wicket | 
To follow tho laws I meant to try— 
The laws laid down by cricket 
(The clean old laws of cricket)— 
The game that teaches us not to ch 
The game that bids us avoid deceit, 
And bow to the umpire's ruling— 
To obey the umpire's ruling ! 
To “play the zame " against all we meet, 
Whether in victory or defeat. 
That is the umpire's ruling. 


TI. 


When I was leaving, in days gone by— 
Sing her, for the leather sending ! 
I wondered whether I'd gain а “try” 
In the battle of life impending. 
Yes, the term was nearly ending— 
The school days done—and the World so «id 
Yet still a Master was there to guide, 
To keep me free from danger 
He helped me fight the danger 
Of.seltishness, and the lust of pride: 
So at call of“ Time I should reach His sà 
And look doin-on the “danver ! 


CHARLES LOUIS PEARCE 
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LEUTCHFORD'S LION: 


A STORY OF SUSPICIONS. 
By JOHN LEA, 


Author of “My Cousin Douglas," The Shady Affair at Shadford's," Hr. Lattimer’s Tar," etc. ete. 


мома those who had witnessed, or taken 
part in Lindsay's humiliation with the 
greatest pleasure, were Hill and a chum of 
his named Holland. Their delight, how- 
ever, was not due to the conviction that an 
insult against the school had been avenged, 
but because Lindsay, who was not honoured 
with their affection, had been persecuted. 

“Tve taken something out of the beggar 
this time," said Hill as he and his com- 
panion loitered in the school vard to cool 
off after the crowd had dispersed, '* but I 
can't say you did much to back me up." 

** Didn't I cheer ? ” replied Holland, with 
a suppressed chuckle in his tone. Didn't 
I hold myself in readiness if wanted ? " 

** Oh, you did indeed," cried Hill, manipu- 
lating a handkerchief between his collar and 
his neck in eloquent proof of the vigour of 
his recent labours. ‘* You did indeed, and 
I must say the amount of courage you keep 
in reserve would furnish an army.” 

“And what could be wiser?” laughed 
Holland, undisturbed by the reproach. “It 
is said that one of my ancestors fought under 
Stanley at Bosworth Field. I expect I get 
my military discretion from him.” 

“ Keep it, and welcome,” retorted Hill; 
“ but the real name for it fits it better.“ 

He turned haughtily away, mopping the 
honest moisture from his face; a hero 
scorning a poltroon, for, by contrast with 
such undisguised cowardice, his actions 
and motives were above reproach. But the 
“ poltroon " laid a hand on his arm. 

" Now, my dear fellow," he giggled, 
shaking with uncontrollable laughter (as he 
generally did when being abused), до be 
reasonable. If I had gone into the fray 
with you, we should both have had our 
prettiness damaged by the naughty boy's 
fists. As it is, „опу one of us carries the 
honours of war.' 

„Where?“ shouted the champion with 
a glare of fury. He never touched me, 
and you're a cad if you say he did." 

But the humour of the situation had 
deprived his companion of the power of 
speech. Rolling from side to side with his 
eyes half shut, and gasping for breath, he 
sought at last the friendly support of a wall, 
breaking out into fresh paroxysms every 
time he encountered the scornful glare with 
which Hill continued to regard him. 

* You'll be the death of me," he stam- 
тегей at last; I'm sure you will!" 

I believe I shall," was the answer, and 
pretty quickly, too, if you say that Lindsay 
hit me." 

* Oh, perhaps he didn't then," cried 
Holland with а sudden assumption of 
sobriety. “ But if not, who opened that 
little box on your left cheek-bone and made 
your lower lip look larger than usual?“ 

That's nothing," cried the doughty one, 
touching each of the places indicated with 
the tips of his fingers; ' they were both 
accidents; but, my word ! if they hadn't 
been, Master Lindsay would have had а 
warmer time than he got." 

"I say," cried Holland, coming away 
from the wall, struck by a sudden idea, do 
you think he noticed you among the crowd, 
and will get sneaking round to return the 
compliment I 

‘Not while he sees you standing by," 
sneered his chum. 

Ah, but he might find you alone," 


CHAPTER II. 


continued Holland, wide- eyed with appre- 
hension, and then 

But the other had turned suddenly on his 
heel, and, with a hasty Don't talk rot!” 
started at a sharp walk for the schoolhouse. 
The only explanation of this manceuvre 
that Holland could discover revealed itself 
when he glanced behind him. Lindsay was 
hurrying across the yard in their direction. 
Contrary to his usual “ military discretion," 
the descendant of the warrior at Bosworth 
found it necessary to cover his friend’s 
retreat. It was not a position for which he 
would have volunteered. Hurrying towards 
the house he overtook the vanguard of the 
army on the very threshold, disappearing 
into the shadows as the enemy, one hand 
each side his mouth, fired а volley in the 
words: Hurry up there! No time to 
lose! Wolves always hunt in packs." 

Fortunately for the two heroes, the 
schoolhouse tea-bell rang at that moment, 
and, assuring each other that it was the 
likelihood of this taking place which induced 
them to hurry indoors, they joined the 
assembly. 

Leutchford’s was made up of three 
Houses, two within the school precincts 
and one without, the Headmaster's being, of 
course, one of the former. The companion 
House was under the control of a Mr. 
Withers, a worthy but absent-minded 
gentleman whose ambition lay more in the 
direction of secking knowledge than im- 
parting it. He had, however, been so suc- 
cessful in the former undertaking that no 
one complained of his want of skill in the 
latter, for, half an hour with him equalled 
three-quarters with another on account of 
time saved over references. It was only 
necessary, so his pupils averred, to listen 
while he talked to himself about the ques- 
tion in point. If any difficulty arose, he 
never said that the explanation would be 
beyond the understanding of his pupils, 
simply because it was beyond his for the 
moment, but he hunted the solution down 
then and there, beaming with delight when 
it lay before him. But while Mr. Withers 
thus loved to explore the mazes of know- 
ledge, he shrank from the mazes of school 
discipline. The orderliness of his House, 
though largely due to the respect which 
those felt who had personal intercourse with 
him, must also, to some extent, be credited 
to the good sense of his senior boys, of whom 
Lindsay was one. 

On the day of which we are writing a 
burden of responsibility had fallen upon 
Mr. Withers that he accepted with more 
courage than confidence. The Headmaster 
had been called away to London, and the 
period of his absence was indefinite. It 
might extend to two days; it might extend 
to a week: but with the exception of Coats 
and his fraternity of the Sixth, this pos- 
sibility was kept from common knowledge. 

To those restless spirits ever alert for an 
opportunity to break bounds, the retire- 
ment of the Head below the school horizon, 
no matter for how long or how short a time, 
was a chance not to be squandered. Law- 
breakers seldom recognise that the rules by 
which they are governed possess a power 
irrespective of the actual ruler, and this 
narrowness of their perceptions alone often 
leads them into awkward positions. The 
Head of Leutchford’s could scarcely have 


chosen a more acceptable time for absenting 
himself, so far at least as Hill and Holland 
were concerned ; for quite a week previously 
they had decided to avail themselves of s 
few hours’ leave on this particular evening, 
being moved to the decision by the fact 
that Professor Pompooner was advertised 
to enter the town with his world-renowned 
circus and menagerie during the afternoon 

"I suppose you are stil game?” 
whispered Hill as they made their way to 
the tea-room. 

Rather, panted Holland. It would 
be a pity to miss the show, and there's по 
good in worrying poor Withers by asking 
him for a permit.” 

"Of course not," laughed Hill; “he 
might give us one out of absent-mindedness, 
and get into no end of & scrape afterwards 
for doing so.' 

During the meal there was no oppor- 
tunity for discussing such & private subject, 
but immediately it was over Holland asked: 

What are you going to do when Withers 
looks for us in the prep. room? If we are 
not there, he'll send searchers round the 
school.“ 

I'm going to take the bull by the horns,” 
replied his chum, “ by telling him that we 
are always allowed to prepare in our den. 
You've forgotten, young swell, that we are 
not of the common crowd." 

* So I have," chuckled Holland: “ but 
I hope Coats won't forget it too if Withers 
consults him.” 

We must risk something," growled Hill 

A few minutes later he boldly put his plan 
into execution and informed Mr. Withers 
in case he didn't know, of the privilege he 
and Holland shared with a few others, as the 
most reliable boys in Dr. Wallace's Hous. 
It required some skill to convey this in- 
formation in а natural, offhand way. but, 
in addition to the talent which НШ ро 
sessed for such negotiation, he was aided by 
the unsuspecting character of the master, 
and retired from the interview with а 
questionable triumph. After that, he and 
Holland lost no more time than they could 
help in *' clearing out," and, &t the moment 
that their com peers assembled for prepara- 
tion, were slinking among the crowd in 
Woolford, enjoying, after their surreptitious 
fashion, the most vapid of entertainments. 
Whether it was that the tin shooting-gallery 
with an unmissable bull’s eye (except when 
aimed at by the showman’s confederates) 
flattered their marksmanship, or the Ber. 
mondsey cowboy engrossed their attention 
too long, certain it is that they were sur- 
prised by the flight of time. 

* Why didn’t you give me the tip ? " cried 
Hill angrily, with all the breath thet: was 
left him after wasting the rest on a faulty 
lung-tester. 

“TI thought you could tell the time by 
looking at а clock almost as well as I can," 
laughed Holland. 

Scorning to reply, Hill dodged and slipped 
among the crowd for the nearest cut to 
Leutchford’s and, followed by his com- 
n was soon out on the open mad 

ortunately the night was & dark one, but, 
to make assurance doubly sure, they hugged 
the shadows, and, creeping along under the 
hedge on the opposite side of the road, soon 
came within sight of the school gates. 

It was now long after lock-up time, 


P 


The 


though retiring-bell was not due to ring for 
& good ten minutes. If they could only 
scale the gates without attracting the 
porter’s attention all would be well, and, 
with this object in view, they tip-toed 
towards them, stooping under the shadows 
of the flanking wall. But, when scarcely 
ten paces away, Hill stopped so suddenly 
that Holland bumped him out of the 
shadow. 

" What an ass you are," was his whis- 
pered rebuke, accompanied by a glare of 


, 
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more ferociousness than discretion allowed 
him to express. 

As usual, Holland began to laugh, cover- 
ing his mouth with his hands and closing 
his eves in the intensity of his mirth. Next 
moment a blow on the shoulder from hia 
companion's fist brought him to. 

“ Look there!” whispered Hill, pointing 
at the gate. Who's that?“ 

For & moment Holland could make 
nothing out, so great was the darkness. 
Then he discovered the figure of а boy, near 

(Го be continued.) 
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the top of the gate, evidently negotiating 
its spikes and scrolls with difficulty. 

Backing closely against the wall, the two 
boys watched intently. It seemed an age 
before the climber began gingerly to descend 
on the farther side of the gate. At the 
moment that he did so the door of the 
Porter’s lodge was thrown open, and, as the 
ray of light that it emitted fell on the boy's 
face, a simultaneous whisper broke from the 
watchers' lips : 

„It's Lindsay!“ 


e 


TIMOTHY CockLE Ss EXPERIMENT. 


% QITOCKDALE, vou are eating!” 


The Griffin brought his fist down 
with a bang on the desk as he spoke. Stock. 
dale started violently, and thrust the “ bull’s 
eve" into his cheek with his tongue—of 
cours? we yelled as we watched him; who 
wouldn't ? For, with a thing the size of a 
“© pottie " bulging his check, it was no good 
trying to look innocent. Ап impot. of a 
hundred lines closed the incident, and, after 
the bull’s eve had been dropped into the 
waste-paper basket, the science lecture pro- 
ceeded. We were being instructed in 
“ physics,” and had got to the part dealing 
with friction. 

These science lectures were а recent 
innovation at Fairlands. They were de- 
livered, twice weckly, to us fellows of the 
Lower R2move, and, with one brilliant 
exception, we merely tolerated them for the 
sake of the experiments. The exception 
was Timothy Cockle, who revelled in the 
whole programmes. He was an ardent 
enthusiast, who had dabbled in such things 
from his cradle : and, having once invented 
а mouse-trap, and a pistol which would not 
go off. he felt that he had a right to rank as 
an expert scientist. 

At the close of the lecture on friction he 
caught my arm as we were going out of class. 
“ Hasn't it been ripping ! " he chuckled, his 
freckled face all glowing and his tip-tilted 
nose more aggressive than ever. Tommy, 
did you notice what he said about that chap 
who remembered, just in time, and clapped 
on the brakes, on the very edge of the 
precipice ? ” 

" Any ass would have done that," I 
retorted. “It doesn't need lectures оп 
science to teach fellows what to do in 
emergencies. What we want, in the Lower 
Remove, is something really practical— 
something which would help our ordinary 
common sense.” 

Timothy Cockle grinned in an irritating 
way which made me inclined to kick him, 
but, just when I had made up my mind to 
do it. he darted off to ask Stockdale whether 
he had any more bull's eyes. That was the 
last I saw of Timothy for a while; but when 
he was hauled out of the scrimmage, he 
linked on with me again and we went up 
together to our study. Stockdale remained 
behind, crowing over his victory in the 
midst of a crowd of admirers. There was 
nothing theoretical about the “ science“ 
which he had employed: it was of the good 
old practical order; and I tried to impress 
this upon Cockle as soon as his nose stopped 
bleeding, 

“ What was the use of knowing all about 
friction when he had got your head in 
chancery ?” I asked. 
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Cockle looked aggrieved. ‘ Fighting is 
low!" he mumbled. * And that's why we 
scientists ignore it.“ 

I laughed and took out my violin. 
** Music hath charms," I began, but Timothy 
had gone in search of more congenial com- 
pany, so I ground away steadily at music 
till the bell rang, and then I hurried down 
into hall. 

After that, for two whole days. Timothy 
Cockle sulked, and I felt it was best not to 
rouse him, knowing well that when the next 
science lecture came round his face would 
become smiling again. It so happened that 
& violin lesson kept me away from that 
lecture. I cannot say that I regretted it, 
though Timothy assured me afterwards that 
I had missed the treat of the term. I was 
back in our study, and practising over а 
rather stiff bit, when Timothy Cockle arrived, 
bouncing in like his old happy self. 

“Tommy, its been a stunner!” he 
shouted as I ran up a scale into the treble. 
Do put that cat-call' away and listen 
like a good fellow.” 

I must say I felt а trifle hurt—for my 
fiddle is rather a good one—but I laid it 
down on the table, resignedly, and waited 
for Timothy's eloquence. He did not keep 
me waiting, and his pent-up feelings were 
speedily being poured into what he was 
pleased to call my appreciative ear. The 
lecture had certainly been а good one, if 
Timothy was to be believed. It had dealt 
with the opposition of air to objects falling 
through it. 

“ It is nothing short of marvellous,” he 
prattled, drawing the’ bow thoughtfully 
across the strings of my violin as it lay. 
“ Birds fly because the air won't let them 
fall down. Feathers float in the air because 
the atmosphere sustains them. А piece of 
thistle-down is kept aloft for the very same 
reason, and, Tommy, my boy, the conquest 
of the air is alinost within our grasp—but 
keep it dark!“ 

* Dark as midnight," 1 said ; but how’s 
it done ? ” 

Timothy chuckled and looked mysterious. 
„It dawned on me in class," he remarked, 
proudly, and showed me a diagram which 
looked like & mixture of umbrella and solan 
goose. "That is the thing which will solve 
the problem of the navigation of the air!” 

I hope it will," I muttered with а yawn ; 
** but, as I've some practising to do for that 
wretched exam., I shall have to hear about 
it another time." 

I took up my violin and Timothy left the 
study, after giving me a grieved look, which 
I suppose he thought would haunt me. 

My grind lasted till dinner-time, and I did 
not meet with Cockle again unti] afterwards ; 


we were both out of bounds at the time and 
were hurrying in the same direction. It was 
a half-holiday and the cliffs were my de- 
stination. There was an cagle's nest with an 
egg in it on the South Craggs, and, as the 
nest had been some time deserted, I thought 
I would bag the specimen. "Timothy Cockle 
hailed me. He was looking suspiciously 
atout, and carried a book under his arm. 

"Hi you, Tommy —you're the very 
fellow I want." | 

“Thank you,” I 
* What's the lark ? ” 

He came nearer to me in & very con- 
fidential manner, and informed me in a 
voice which sounded rather nervous that he 
was bound for the South Craggs, where he 
would commence his conquest of the air. 

Very well; you'll get dashed to pieces.“ 

“Oh no, I sha'n't," he said doubtfully. 
I've got my apparatus.” 

It was then that I noticed that he had 
four long canes and a clothes-line in his right 
hand; we were now pretty close together, 
and I casually asked him if he meant to 
make them into wings. The look he gave 
me was such as only & wounded scientist 
can dispose of. No," he retorted ; they 
are part of the apparatus." After that we 
did not indulge in conversation for & while, 
and, indeed, were somewhat taciturn until 
we reached the high slopes above the Craggs, 
when Timothy's enthusiasm became in- 
flamed at the thought of the triumph before 
him. 

* You'll see me soar up like а bird," he 
exclaimed, waving his arms about over*his 
head. My invention beats all that I've 
heard of. It is simple, but effective.” 

But you can’t soar up to the clouds on 
four long canes and а clothes.line," I 
objected. 

Timothy Cockle stopped me. No more 
could you, Tommy,” he said indulgently. 
But I bagged a sheet from my bed before 
dinner, and that will complete the air- 
plane.” He took off his jacket and waist- 
coat as he spoke ard I assisted to unwind 
the sheet. There ! " he chuckled, spread- 
ing it out on the grass. Doesn't the idea 
strike you ? " 

“ Yes," I answered; but I would rather 
not say in what way." 

I had meant this to be sarcastic, but Cockle 
took it differently ; he shook his head wag- 
gishly. It's the idea of the century,” he 
murmured, '* and I don't wonder that you're 
shy of passing judgment upon it." By this 
time he had tied the four canes into an 
irregular square with string, and, having 
knotted a length of clothes-line to cach 
corner, he next carefully fastened on the 
sheet. 
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It's a kite," I sneered when he asked me 
what I thought of it, but Cockle laughed in 
my face at the bare mention of such a thing. 

It's an aeroplane ! he murmured, and 
began dragging it hurriedly towards the 
edge of the cliffs. I looked after him in 
horror. The South Craggs are awfully high, 
and there are nasty spiky rocks at their 
base, where the waves seem always to be 
roaring and churning. lt would be a 
frightful thing if Timothy Cockle fell and 
was dashed to pieces. I had no faith in his 
apparatus, and ran after him to dissuade 
him. 

I caught up with him on the very edge. 
The great kite lay at rest on the grass, while 
Cockle, looking almost green, peered over 
into the depths. As I neared him he turned 
his head slowly and shook it. 

" [—)'m afraid I shall have to put the 
test off," he stammered, his tecth chattering 
like mad. The w—wind is rather too 
high." 

‘ Don’t you think it’s the cliff?” I 
ventured, and he admitted that that was 
partly it as well. 

Besides, I believe Гуе miscalculated the 
size," he said, glancing rather nervously at 
the book. I should like to be quite sure 
before actually pushing off.“ 

Take every precaution, Timothy," I 
urged in my very gravest tone. You have 
pent of time before you—and as I came 

ere after an eagle's egg, which is on a ledge 
right below where you're standing, I'll pop 
down and get it while you complete your 
preparations. But promise me before I go 
not to plunge into the air until I come up 
again." I felt like a person who had charge 
over a lunatic. ''It would be a great dis- 
appointment to me to miss anything." 

Timothy laughed easily. I'll wait, 
never fear," he chuckled, and sat down to 
study his book beside the aeroplane. 

I looked over the cliff edge and shuddered. 
It seemed ап awful depth down to that 
ledge where the eagle's egg lay; and far 
below that, again, I could see the waves 
fretting and foaming among the fang- 
shaped rocks. It made me feel horrible to 
look at that, во I concentrated my mind on 
the ledge and considered how best I could 
reach it. There was а big tree growing 
from а cleft not far from the eagle's nest, 
and, though а deep rift in the cliff face 
separated this from the ledge, still I felt 
that my best plan was to make for the tree, 
as I saw that the way down to it was fairly 
easy, while & great branch—bridging the 
gulf—would give me a straight if perilous 
road to the place I wanted to reach. 

Lowering myself gently over the edge I 
cautiously began the descent, and Timothy 
Cockle soon passed from my mind, as I 
gingerly sought for each foot or hand hold. 
Twice I made a false step, and once I was 
hanging by my hands alone. When I 
finally came to the tree I clasped it in my 
arms as if it had been a long-lost brother. 

By this time I was trembling from head 
to foot, and dripping with perspiration ; but 
I still managed to keep my head, and, while 
remembering not to look down, determined 
to keep moving. I tested the strength of 
the branch. It seemed strong and firm 
enough, and though I noticed that there 
were not very many leaves on it, I set this 
down to the effect of the sea air. 

Soon I was astride of the bough and 
working my way towards the eagle's nest. 
I had got about halfway, when I suddenly 
heard a loud erack behind me. I pulled up 
short, and discovered now, to my horror, 
that the branch was almost dead—and 
rotten besides—and was on the point of 
parting company with the trunk. 
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Perspiration broke out all over me, and 
my scalp became all moist and prickly. 
I could hear the waves churning below, and 
I took one terrified glance down; but that 
was all, for I felt that the sheer horror of the 
position would make me loose my hold and 
slide off into the abyss. In desperation I 
shouted to Timothy, while I drove my nails 
into the yielding bark. 

There was no reply to my hail. 

Had the scientist gone from his post ? 

Almost frantic at the bare idea of such a 
thing, I yelled out his name with all my 
might, and had the satisfaction of seeing his 
freckled face appear over the edge of the 
cliff. Hullo, Tommy," he said. Why 
don't you nip on and bag that egg? 

„Shut up!” I shouted. “ This branch 
is rotten, and may snap off any minute!“ 

Timothy looked startled, but retained his 
presence of mind with an effort. 

This is an emergency ! " he faltered, 
and I felt bound to agree with him. It is 
an emergency," he continued. and it is one 
in which science can help vou." 

Then tell it to look sharp!" I yelled 
desperately. i 

All serene, Tommy; but we scientists 
don't do things in & hurry. That branch 
has hung on for many a long year, and so, 
for the sake of argument P 

Another loud crack at that moment 
brought Cockle to his senses. 

Look here," he panted hurriedly, * I'll 
just make a noose on this clothes-line and 
let it down to you; it's not very strong, 
remember, and would part like pack-thread 
if you jerked hard at it when the branch 
gives. I’m sorry that I’m not strong enough 
to pull you up like a parcel, but I can 
manage to keep the rope tight, though, of 
course, if you go down, you'll probably pull 
me down after you, so I warn you to be 
careful." He took a deep breath and gave 
a sigh of relief. I've seen the stump of a 
tree," he shouted cheerilv. " I'll turn the 
rope once round that ; then I can hold you, 
in any case—unless the stump breaks or the 
rope snaps.” 

I listened to him impatiently. 
sharp!” I yelled in a panic. 
ning to turn giddy ! " 

His head vanished like lightning, but soon 
reappeared again. and the noose came 
slowly down towards me. It seemed ап age 
before I could reach it. Those few breath- 
less minutes of waiting were almost the 
worst of all. But when I had slipped the 
noose over my head and fixed it round my 
chest, beneath the arms, I began to feel my 
courage come back—especially as Timothy 
Cockle hauled in the slack of the rope and 
kept it quite taut and steady. Very slowly 
I wriggled backward till I had reached the 
tree ; then I climbed round this and began 
my ascent of the cliff. In a very few 
minutes more I was beside Cockle and shak- 
ing his hand as if I should like to wring it off. 

“ You have just had a practical proof of 
the value of science in emergencies," said 
Timothy calmly as he neatly coiled up the 
clothes.line. ‘ But for it you would have 
been food for the fishes in no time." 

I shivered and asked him about the 
flying-machine. 

“Awful grind,” he muttered. “I find 
it’s not half big enough. Fact is it requires 
four sheets this size. But ГЇ not disappoint 
you. We'll try it to-night from the dor- 
mitory window. We’re on the third floor, 
so there will be plenty of height. ГЇ sew 
four sheets together and do the thing pro- 
perly. It ought to be rather a swagger 
experiment." 

We returned to school by way of the 
vilage. А fair was in full swing, and we 
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both wanted to inspect the menagerie. We 
stopped in the show a good while, being 
struck by the savage grandeur of the mab- 
eating tiger, and when we came out Timothy 
bought a reel of cotton and some needles off 
a cheap-jack, and then went in search of 
some one who sold candles; so we had rather 
a run for it to escape being gated. 

Stockdale was taken into our confidence 
after supper, and we three retired early to 
our dorm. It’s a snug little place, with 
three beds, and has been the scene of many 
a midnight banquet. 

As soon as the master on duty had been 
round Tim Cockle got to work, and, as the 
light faded, we lit the candle, and he sewed 
the sheets together, seated on the floor. At 
last all was ready, 80 we popped into bed 
and waited till everything was quiet ; then 
we got out again and opened the window. 
It was a glorious moonlight night, but the 
shadow of the Griffin’s house, opposite, ob- 
scured the Quad., so that we could not be 
sure that the coast was clear down there 
Tim said he'd take the risk; but both Stock- 
dale and I tried hard to dissuade him. 

I shall never forget what a solemn moment 
it was when Tim Cockle sat on the window. 
sill in his nightshirt, with his legs hangi 
outside, and said in & voice which tre 
a little, Ta-ta, you chaps! It is in the 
cause of science! " We tried then to hold 
him back. But we were just а second too 
late, for he pushed off, the kite filled out, 
апа he descended into the darkness. The 
apparatus acted like & parachute at first, 
breaking his fall splendidly, and we were 
beginning to breathe again, when all at once 
the stitches gave with a bang !—the thing 
fell like a stone—there was a roar, а yell, 
and then grim silence. 

Regardless of possible consequences we 
hurried down to the Quad. to look for the 
remains of Cockle. 

But Timothy was not there. 

We thoroughly searched the square, but 
found no trace, and at length we stole sadly 
back to the dorm. 

The thought of the man-eating tiger had 
somehow gripped me, and Stockdale, whea 
I told him about it, looked glum. 

" Depend upon it, it’s got him," be 
muttered. “ You remember hearing that 
roar.” 

I nodded as I crept silently into bed. 
It was awful to think of poor Cockle bei 
meat for that savage brute. He had sav 
my life that day, and I wasn’t the kind of 
chap to forget it. At all costs we must 
rescue him. We must go and tell the 
masters. I was roused from my thoughts 
by a frantic yell from Stockdale. He was 
crouching on his bed, and pointing in panic 
to the door. A white-robed figure stood in 
the opening, with the moonlight shining full 
upon it; the apparition was the height and 
build of Cockle, and, as we looked, it spoke 
to us. 

“Such a lark!” it chuckled. “І felt 
right on top of old Griffin. Landed as light 
as a feather, and the apparatus came down 
on both of us. You should have heard the 
roar he gave—and of course I let go a yell 
But I climbed off him all mght and hooked 
it, and as he could never spot me in the 
darkness, we're safe so far. There's only 
one thing that bothers me—he may have 
got hold of that aeroplane and read our 
dormitory number on the sheets. I vote 
we pop down and rescue it, so as to do away 
with the evidence." 

Like one man Stockdale and I plunged 
out of bed and prepared to follow Cockle, but 
at that moment the Griffin appeared upon 
the scene carrying the wrecked aeroplane 
in his hand. Tableau ! 
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| THE INDIFFERENCE OF LOWTHER. 


By REGINALD H. POOLE, 


Author of “The Taming of Reamer.” etc. 


Where ignorance is bliss.” 


A 
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qus was no particular reason why 
Frank Lowther should have chosen to 
walk down Brook Street, except the fact that 
he was in no hurry to return to school. It 
so happened that as he sauntered along his 
eye was attracted by a picture in one of 
the newsagents’ windows—“ Magnificent 
Coloured Plate of Flying Petrel. Given 
away with this week's Sporting Tips.' 
Price Three Pence.” 

Now, if there was one animal Lowther 
admired above all others, it was the horse, 
not because he had any interest in horses, 
but simply from natural inclination. He 
stopped to admire the plate, which proved 
on examination to be almost deserving the 
praise of its publishers. It was a really 
decent print, and, observing that it was to be 
obtained for the small sum of threepence, 
Lowther decided to possess a copy. 


A 


The shop was not a very brilliant affair. 
Lowther nearly fell over a parcel of papers 
at the door, and the place was abominably 
lighted. The proprietor was leaning over 
the piled-up counter conversing in low tones 
with another man. The conversation ceased 
on Lowther's entry. 

“Т want a copy of this week's Sporting 
Tips,' please," Lowther asked. 

“ Yes, sir," said the proprietor and handed 
Lowther the paper. 

" Er—let me see—shouldn't there be a 
coloured plate with this ? " Lowther asked, 
being satisfied that there was none included 
in the copy he had. 

“ You want last week's, sir—the one with 
Flying Petrel in?“ 

" Yes; Ithought it was this week's. It's 
the plate I want," Lowther explained. 

“ГИ see if I have a copy, sir," and the 


` man began to hunt in sundry dark corners 


for last week's issue. 

The other customer in the shop began to 
take an interest in Lowther and entered into 
conversation with him. 

* Fond of horses, Mister ? " he asked. 

* Yes," confessed Lowther. 

“So am I, sir. I've got а copy of that 
picture you want at home now. А fine 
horse, sir—a champion horse " ; the man drew 
nearer to Lowther and lowered his voice to a 
whisper: * How'd you like to put a shilling 


on it to-morrow—it's running in the 
Dartshire Plate?“ 
No, thanks," said Lowther. He only 


partially understood the man's meaning, but 
guessed that he wanted him to make a bet. 

“ Now, I'll put you up to a good thing,” 
continued the man. “I can see you're а 
sportsman, every inch of you, and you won't 
be above backing your fancy occasionally. 
I'll just explain, sir." 

The newsagent was still searching for the 
paper, and Lowther had to listen to the 
explanation. This is not said in excuse of 
his conduct, but merely stated as fact. 
Moreover, he began to take a certain amount 
of interest in the explanations, not because 
he had the slightest intention of putting his 
shilling on," but because the information 
seemed interesting. 

The newsagent interrupted. “Im very 
sorry, but I can’t find last week's number, sir. 
But I'll get you a copy for Thursday." 

** All right; I'll call again some time this 
week," and Lowther prepared to go. 

“Then you won't risk your shilling ? " 
asked the other man, somewhat sarcastically. 

“ Better be a sportsman, sir," suggested 
the newsagent. I'm backing Flying 
Petrel myself to-morrow. You can get your 
winnings when you come for the paper." 

"Oh, all right," agreed Lowther—he 
wasn't afraid of losing a shilling. “* Here you 
are," and he handed the man a coin. 

Thank you, sir. I knew you were а 
real sportsman,” said the man. “ Flying 
Petrel, five to one. What name, sir?“ 

“ Lowther—Frank Lowther.” 

Thank you, sir. Good afternoon, Al- 
ways pleased to meet а true sportsman, sir.“ 

Don't mention it," returned Lowther, 
and left the shop. Now, he was not pleased 
with what he had done, neither did he feel 
particularly ashamed. He had made his 
first bet, but he had done it principally to 
avoid the trouble of arguing. 

No one would have accused Lowther of 
being weak-willed. He was in the Fifth at 
Millwood, and was a good sportsman, but in 
a different sense than the bookmaker’s tout 
meant. He was just a good specimen of the 
average clean-living athletic schoolboy; a 
trifle lazy perhaps, but, taken all round, a 
very decent fellow. 

He had not walked more than a hundred 
yards from the shop when he was overtaken 
by another man. People seemed to have 
taken a fancy for Lowther that afternoon. 

Excuse me,” said this man briskly. “ I 
want a word with you." 

** All right," said Lowther cheerfully. 

The man was not so tall as Lowther, but 
he was well set. His blue suit was carefully 
buttoned, his bowler hat was set perfectly 
exact upon his head, and his sandy mous- 
tache was most carefully trimmed. Alto- 
gether the man was painfully neat, and 
suggested a tailors dummy. His face, how- 
ever, was of the bulldog breed, and his speech 
was short апа incisive; 
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* Would you mind telling me what you 
purchased in that shop ?” he asked. 

Lowther looked at him in surprise. 
should think I jolly well did mind. 
it got to do with you ? " 

Never mind that! I want to know what 
you purchased.” 

“Then you'll have to want," returned 
Lowther with some heat. 

Very good," said the man. “І merely 
asked for your own benefit. Good-day ! " 

“ Well, what cheek!” said Lowther as he 
watched the man walk away. 

Lowther was not the sort of fellow to 
trouble much about trifles, and by the time 
he reached the school he had almost forgotten 
the incident. Just a dim memory of the fact 
that he had made a bet remained in his mind, 
but this was of little importance compared 
with other things. It was nearing the end 
of the Easter term and the house matches 
were coming on. By next morning he had 
even forgotten the existence of Flyiug 
Petrel. 

He went up to his study after prayers to 
get some books. Merrill, who shared the 
room with him, also came in on the same 
errand. 

* Heard the latest row ? " asked Merrill. 

No,“ said Lowther in his usual indifferent 
manner. Can't Pearson play on Saturday 
again?“ 

" Worse than that —heaps worse! Half 
the school із going to be sacked over this. 
Most. frightful row there's ever been! 
Maxwell is pacing his study like & caged 
lion." 

“Why?” asked Lowther, with more 
interest. 

The bobbies in town had a grand raid 
last night on Burton's, a low-down paper 
shop. Regular betting and gambling hole 
it is, and the papers this morning say that 
not only have dozens of workmen been using 
the place, but fellows from this school as 
well It's a fact! Maxwell is going to get 
to the bottom of it somehow, and then we 
shall see fireworks. What's up, Lowther ? 
You're not one of them, are you ?”’ Merrill 
ended abruptly, for Lowther had grown 
suddenly pale. 

“ Er—I was thinking—it’s an awful knock 
for the school," Lowther answered slowly. 

Rather! Wonder who the fellows are?“ 

Lowther made no attempt to answer, but, 
taking his books, left the room. He did not 
dare to stay with Merrill longer. Burton's 
was the name of the shop he had entered 
yesterday ; where he had made а bet. Now, 
the Head was bent on discovering who had 
been to Burton's, and when he did find out 
there could be no question as to what 
measures he would take. It was a miserable 
morning for Lowther. Several times he was 
called to account for inattention; but how 
could he attend? Expelled! Expelled! 
That was the word which repeated itself in 
his brain at every heart-beat. . 

There had been other Lowthera at Mill- 
wood before Frank. His three brothers had 
all passed through its forms, and each had 
left behind him a clean name. Until to-day 
Frank Lowther had every intention of doing 
the same. He was fairly high in the Fifth, 
and in good favour with the masters. АН 
being well he would get his cricket colours 
this summer, and in all probability his 
remove to the Sixth. But now—once Max- 
well knew of yesterday's occurrence there 
would be no hope. He would have to go. 
A good record or а bad record would not 
alter the Head's decision in & case such as 
this. 

During the course of the morning fuller 
details of the affair were circulated. Mr. Kay, 
the form master of the Fifth, even explained 
the circumstances. 

The raid had been made principally at the 
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instigation of Sir James Tunsted, a member 
of the Anti-Gambling League, and also & 
governor of the school. For many months 
Sir James had been encouraging the local 
police to do their duty, but, as they failed 
to catch the offenders, he had succeeded in 
obtaining for them the help of а detective 
from the Metropolitan Police. That gentle- 
man soon setticd the matter, discovering 
that the bookmakers did a flourishing but 
illegal business among the workmen. He 
also dropped a hint to Sir James and one or 
two pressmen who were with him that there 
were schoolboys among the clients of the 
captured bookmaker. 

The clients were, of course, no concern 
of the police, but the detective's statement 
about the schoolboys had appeared in the 
newspapers. Sir James also asked the 
detective privately to tind out for him how 
far the school was concerned, and the 
detective had undertaken to do so. 

Sir James had already sent word of this to 
the Head, and Mr. Maxwell waited now for 
further information. Then, as Merrill had 
said, there would be fireworks. 

It was а relief to Lowther when morning 
school came to an end and he was free for a 
few hours. He had never before had such an 
experience as this. Ordinary school rows he 
had been in many a time, but never one in 
which the full certainty of its result weighed 
on him as this did. Не went straight to his 
study and there lay on the couch, а ditferent 
fellow entirely from the Frank Lowther 
of yesterday. He was not а funk, but ex- 
pulsion was something which had never 
appeared on his horizon before. 

Merrill found him in the study after dinner, 
and asked what was wrong. 

* Oh, I don't know—got up with a thick 
head this morning," Lowther answered, and 
he was thankful when Merrill left after giving 
some useless advice. Merrill knew Lowther 
too well to connect him in any way with 
yesterday's affair. 

For half an hour Lowther lay on the couch, 
his mind dwelling on the one thought. He 
wondered whether there were any other 
fellows in the same position, but, going 
through the likely names, came to the conclu- 
sion that it was very probable he was the only 
one. He pictured the scene there would be 
with the Head, and thought of what they 
would say at home. In all probability he 
would have to go before the end of the weck. 
Expelled ! He knew Dr. Maxwell too well 
to dream of any other end ! 

He went back to yesterday and the inci- 
dent which had brought all the trouble. 
There came to him a memory of the man who 
had questioned him ' for his own benefit." 
No doubt the same man was now getting 
evidence against him to put in the hands of 
Sir James Tunsted. Possibly 

A sudden idea came to Lowther—an idea 
born of the feeling that his position was hope- 
less. He would go and see this Detective 
Ditchfield ; he had seen the name in the 
report Merrill had shown him. It would be 
better than lying here in terror, and he 
might find out the exact state of affairs. It 
couldn't make matters much worse. The 
thought of doing something was sufficient to 
rouse Lowther, and without any definite idea 
in his mind he left the school. 

There was only one first-class hotel in 
the town, and to this Lowther went. If 
Detective Ditchficld were in he would ask to 
sce-him, and then—there might be a chance, 
but anyway he couldn't leave matters as 
they were. 

Lowther was right in assuming that the 
detective would stay at the Crown." Не 
was in and would be pleased to see his visitor 
for a few minutes. 

The servant led him to one of the private 
rooms, and Lowther entered. 
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* Good afternoon,” said the detective. He 
was seated at the table, writing, with small 
bundles of papers neatly arranged before lum. 

* Good afternoon," Lowther replied ; then 
stopped, not knowing what he should say. 

“Аһ!” said the detective in some sur- 
prise. Мг. Frank Lowther, is it not? 
And what do you wish to see me about ? 
Anxious to know whether Flying Petrei 
came in first? 

“ No," Lowther said. He felt very ill at 
ease. But it was about that. ү мее 
know what I did yesterday? 

“ And the other days," suggested Detec- 
tive Ditchtield. 

„What other days? " Lowther asked. 

* Now, come," said the detective, very 
blandly. It was not your first bet wit 
Bratby, was it? 

] never saw the man before yesterday," 
returned Lowther. 

“Quite sure? "—this somewhat sar- 
castically. 

J only went into the place for a pa per 
I wanted & coloured plate of that beastly 
horse Flying Petrel. And then—well I made 
a bet." Lowther said the last words almost 
defiantly. 

“ Why ?" asked the detective. 

“Т don't know—the fellow seemed to 
think I was afraid of losing a shilling. 1 
didn't care much, but I gave him the shilling 
just to shut him up. I never thought i 

Of course not, the detective retorted. 

There was & pause in the conversation. 
Detective Ditchfield was studying the boy's 
face very closely, while Lowther was 
wondering whether he had better go. 

“You know what it means for me?” 
Lowther asked at length. I suppose І am 
the only one ? " 

" You have that honour," replied the 
other. 

Before Lowther could make any other 
remark there was а knock at the door and a 
servant entered. 

“ Sir James Tunsted would like to see you 
for a few minutes, sir." 

° “Certainly. bring him up. will you, 
please ?” said Detective Ditchfield. 

„J suppose I had better go now, sug- 
gested Lowther hopelessly, аз soon as the 
servant had left. 

“ And meet Sir James *" asked the de 
tective. I think not. Let me see.“ and 
he looked round the room. Ah! Behind 
here. Come along ! Quick ! " Without any 
hurry, but very firmly, the detective took 
Lowther by the arm and forced him to the 
corner of the room farthest from the window. 
A sideboard stood along one side, leaving a 
space of some two or three feet between it 
and the other wall of the room. Lowther 
жав too surprised to offer any objection to 
the detective's procedure. Before he fully 
grasped the meaning, Ditchfield had swung 
the large wicker chair against the end of Ме 
sideboard in such a way that it also touched 
the wall, forming & small square in which 
Lowther knelt. Ап overcoat was taken from 
its hook behind the door and thrown саг» 
lessly over the chair-back. 

All this had occupied so short а time that 
Lowther only felt astonished. He heard the 
detective's command. Nota word. I hope 
the servant doesn’t mention it. Be quiet 
now !" 

There was a knock at the door and Lowther 
heard some one enter, but he could see 
nothing from his hiding-place. 

" Ah—good-day, Mr. Ditchfield.” 

“ Good-day, Sir James.“ The detective 
rose from the table where he was seated when 
Sir James came in. 

“ The Headmaster of the school is anxious 
to have the fullest. possible information about 
this affair, Mr. Ditchtield. Have you com- 
pleted your investigations yet?! 


The 
“ I have, Sir James.“ 


„ Ah—good! I am motoring round to 
see Dr. Maxwell. He takes the same view 
as 1 do, and will deal with the matter 
thoroughly. Most anxious to know how far 
the school is affected. Have you made a list 
of all the boys concerned, Ditchfield ? ” 

** Т am sorry, Sir James, but I have not,” 
answered the detective. 

Sir James looked surprised. But—ah— 
Ditchfield, I want to let Dr. Maxwell know. 
Have you got the names? 

“ I have very carefully investigated this 
matter, Sir James, and find that there were 
no boys among Bratby's regular customers," 
said the detective quietly. 

* But you said, Ditchfield dd 

“ I said that I believed we should find that 
some of the boys from Millwood School made 
bets with Bratby. I now find that I made a 
mistake." The detective looked at Sir 
James squarely, and spoke in his customary 
decisive manner. The boy who was hidden 
behind the chair had little idea of what it cost 
the detective to admit he had been mistaken. 


Ж. 


T™ knowledge and ability to defend one’s 

sclf with success in a chance encounter 
should be in every Britisher. It is useful; 
the use of that knowledge may not be re- 
quired by a man throughout his lifetime, but 
its possession most certainly inspires a 


feeling of confidence and safety that other- 
wise might be lacking. 

Knowing how to take care of oneself is an 
asset, the value of which is capable of de- 
monstration for the benefit of others. It 
inspires a greater confidence and readiness 
to go to the assistance of others who may be 
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* A mistake, Ditchfield ! " said Sir James. 
“ Um—-rather an unpleasant mistake. The 
papers—Maxwell—I—we all took it for 
granted that you would be correct. You are 
quite sure, Ditchfield, you have not made 
another mistake? 

“I have made the most careful examina- 
tion of all the books and papers we seized 
and I have made full inquiry of all concerned, 
Sir James." 

* Very good, Ditchfield. You had better 
see that the papers get a contradiction of 
your assertion. I don't suppose Dr. Max- 
well will mind—probably be relieved. You 
have made no mistake &bout Bratby and 
Burton, Ditchfield ? ” | 

" The police have а clear case against 
them, Sir James," and the detective accom- 
panied the baronet to the door. 

Returning to the room he released Lowther 
from his hiding-place. “ Feel stiff? he 
inquired, with & queer little laugh. 

No,“ answered Lowther. “ But I вау, 


it was awfully decent of you. I didn't want 
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SELF-DEFENCE TIPS. 


By PERCY LONGHURST. 
(Illustrated by M. FITZGERALD.) 


PART I. 
in trouble and liable to the danger of personal 


‘attack and injury. 


Not very long ago а little man, thanks to 
his knowledge of Ju-jitsu, was able to over- 
come ап enterprising burglar—a much 
bigger man than himself —who had made an 


uninvited entry into his house. Апа a 
while before a tramcar conductor, thanks 
to his knowledge of а few Japanese tricks, 
got the better of and gave into custody а 
quarrelsome passenger who attemp & 
violent assault upon him. 

Ju-jitsu is good, but it is complicated, 
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“ Pooh," said the detective, and Lowther 
became aware that Detective Ditchfield had 
rather a pleasant face, after all. You 
won't run the same risk again, will уоп? 
You've had the experience——— Well, I 
have а lot of work to do"—he held out his 
hand to Lowther. “І may see you again 
some time, but don't you worry about this 
affair now. It has taught you a lesson you 
will not forget. Good-day.“ 


* Just imagine," said Merrill to Lowther 
that same evening. That mighty de- 
tective they got down from Scotland Yard has 
suddenly discovered he was wrong. There 
were no fellows from the school in that 
betting affair, so there won't be any fire- 
works after all. But it just shows what mis- 
takes these detectives make, doesn’t it ? " 

"I don't know," Lowther answered 
slowly. Lou never know the full circum- 
stances of a case like that." 

And only Detective-Inspector Ditchfield 
апа Frank Lowther did know the full 
circumstances. 


Ж. 


апа ап enormous amount of practice is 
required for efficiency to be obtained. 
Boxing and wrestling are а bit more than 
merely useful even for healthy exercise, and 
the opportunity of learning either or both 
should not be lost. Moreover, anything of 
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the kind may be quite as easily learned when 
one is a schoolboy as when grown up. 

The same applics to the following few 
tricks of self-defence illustrated іп this 
article. They are not difficult, the principle 
of them is easily mastered, and they are 
effective. 
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The first illustration (fig. 1) portrays опе 
of the best defensive movements in existence. 
The great requisite is that it be performed 
very quickly and without the slightest 
hesitation. Superiority of strength is by no 
means necessary, nor does one need to be 


hands at the upper part of his chest, and he 
will go over backwards. 

Bear in mind arms and leg must work in 
unison, and when you step in you must be 
already so close to aes that your action does 


not throw you backwards. 


Fic, &. 


heavier than one’s aggressor. 


begins his threatened attack. 


But one must 
act with the greatest possible promptitude, 
stepping in in the nick of time before he 


A variation is to seize the aggressor's 
right arm, your left hand holding at his 
wrist, your right thrown over the upper part 


so that it is gathered well up towards your 


Fie. 4. 


If the threatening aggressor have one foot— 
вау the right—in advance, your defence will 
be the more successful. Step forward with 
your right leg (the left if you attack the left 
foot) so that your foot comes outside 
&nd behind his foot; at the same moment 
strike or push violently with one or both 


armpit. The leg movements remain the 
same (fig. 2). 

Fig. 3 represents an effective defence 
against a round-arm swinging hitter—as are 
most individuals who have never had boxing 
instruction. The position of the hands 
shows whether the blow will come from right 
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or left, and when it is avoided by a step back 
the force of the delivery will whirl the 
striker round, when instant and successful 
retaliation may be made as depicted. 

Or you may strike down the arm as in 
fig. 4 with one hand, following this up with 
a flooring blow with the other. 

The next drawing, fig. 5, shows a 1 
liarly efficient defence. It is simplicity itself, 
but can only be employed when the aggressor 
is standing with his feet fairly close together. 
One simply drops on one knee and seizes the 
assailant round the ankles with one’s head 
between his legs. Pressure with the shoul- 
ders on the shins combined with a quick 
forward jerk of the feet will send the would 
assaulter flat on his back. 

The defence is one I well recollect being 
employed with great success by an acquaint- 
ance of mine against a huge bully who 
attempted to assault him one afternoon in 
an East London street. 

Do not forget that it is necessary to go 
down exactly as illustrated, with the chest 


FIG. 5, 


bent along the left thigh and the right knee 
a few inches to the rear of the left heel. This 
requires a forward step with the left foot 
before ducking down. The lower the hand 


holds the better. 
( To be concluded.) 
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А Море, oy A TOURING CARAVAN, AND How то Вопр Ir. 


(s though it has been prac- 
tised for centuries by gypsies and 
travelling showmen, has only of late years 
been appreciated by house-dwellers as a 
means of holiday-making. At the present 
time, although this kind of touring is be- 
coming increasingly popular, many people 
have but a vague idea of what a modern 
caravan and its appointments are really like. 
The model which is described below is an 
exact reproduction of an ordinary touring 
Caravan, and, ав such, may interest both 
those who have and those who have not 
experienced the pleasures of life in a house 
on wheels, with its unlimited possibilities 
of novel and interesting episodes. 

The kinds of wood used need not, of 
course, be the same in a model as in the 
original, as the conditions of wear and tear, 
weathering, etc., do not exist for the model. 


By GEORGE WILLIAMS. 


PART I. 


in a board at least 4 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. of 
i in. canary, 9 or 10 in. wide, and 6 sq. ft. 
of }-in. canary. The total cost of the model 
should not exceed ten shillings. 

The first thing to do is to prepare the 
framework for the sides of the waggon, and 
for these are required 2 "''blades" or 
bottom rails, 2 ft. 2} іп. long by $ in. wide 
апа 4 in. thick ; 2 top rails, 2 ft. 3} in. long, 
$ in. wide, and +; in. thick; 4 corner pillars 
1 ft. long by id in. square; 28 standards 
1 ft. long and 6 standards 6 in. long, all 
16 in. square. These should be all planed 
true and gauged to size before commencing 
to “ set out for the mortising. 

Set the blades out first : 2 ft. from outside 
to outside of the corner pillars, allowing 
2 in. beyond at one end for the footboard 
and f in. at the other end for horn." The 
ends should be rounded, as shown in fig. 1. 


reiterated. Notice, also, that the side with 
windows has the footboard or front end to 
the left hand. The corner pillars and stand- 
ards are 103 in. long between the shoulders, 
the former having a tenon m in. thick, 
placed centrally, at the top end, and, at 
the bottom, a j-in. tenon kept flush with 
the inner side, the latter being flush tenoned, 
also J; in. on the inner side (see fig. 2) at 
both ends. 

After the standards and pillars are 
tenoned, they should be chamfered, as 
shown in fig. 2, leaving } in. of square from 
each shoulder. Eleven of the standards 
апа the six short ones should have another 
square left unchamfered, 1j in. long, from 
and above a point 4j in. from the bottom 
shoulder. The two corner pillars for the 
front end of the waggon should only be 
chamfered at the sides; those for the back 
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The most suitable material for the framing 
of the body, the underworks, and the wheels 
is canary-wood ; it should be close-grained 
and heavy, апа, of course, perfectly dry. 
For the walling, mahogany fretwood is the 
best, while the ceilings and the panels of 
the interior fittings should be of some light- 
coloured fretwood—ash or maple, for pre- 
ference. The framing for the fittings, doors, 
windows, etc., should be either of mahogany, 
or of canary-wood stained to imitate ma- 
hogany. The latter is much easier to work, 
&nd. when stained with a mixture of Bis- 
mark brown and linseed oil, takes a beau- 
tiful rich colour, and is hard to distinguish 
from mahogany. | 

The quantities required of the various 
materials are as follows: 7 sq. ft. of ma- 
hogany fretwood, 3 sq. ft. of maple fret- 
wood, 6 sq. ft. either of fretwood or of pine 
{ in. thick, 3 sq. ft. of 4-in. canary-wood, 


Pic. 1.—Sipe View. 
(Scale 1 to 6.) 


The standards, seventeen on each side, are 
spaced equally between the corner pillars by 
means of a pair of dividers, being about 
1,5, in. apart from centre to centre. 

The top rails can be set out from the 
blades, allowing } in. longer at each end 
for “lean.” This difference should be 
divided between the three spaces at each 
end of the waggon side, which аге thus wider 
at the top than at the bottom. The re- 
mainder of the standards are parallel. 

Fig. 1 shows the near side of the 
waggon, and it will be seen that six of the 
standards are cut off short at the windows; 
consequently the top rail will not have to 
be mortised for them. 

On the “ off" side of the waggon there 
are no windows, and all the standards are 
full length. When setting out keep all 
duplicate parts in pairs; this rule should 
be observed throughout, and need not be 


end, however, are also done on the opposite 
angle, as shown in fig. 2, leaving ] in. of 
square at the bottom instead of } in. 

Rebate the corner pillars 3 in. by 1 in. 
on their inner corners, also the top rails, 
Stopping &t the corner pillars and at the 
windows. The blades are not rebated, but 
have a }-in. bead worked on the bottom 
edge, and turned out 1 in. from each. end. 
Chamfer the rails in the same manner as 
the standards, leaving } in. of square from 
each mortise ; those parts, however, both of 
rail and of standard, which form the inner 
edges of the window frames аге left square. 
Drive the pillars and standards gently into 
the rails, and so that the shoulders do not 
crush in, wedge the pillars about every third 
standard. 

The mahogany fretwood can now be pre- 
pared for the walling. Scrape the best side, 
and rub it well with No. 0 glass paper, 
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rubbing lengthwise of the grain in order to 
et a good surface for French.polishing. 
he outside can be well cross-papered for 
painting. See that the frames are quite 
square and fit the walling to the rebates, 
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Fic. 2.—4. STANDARD ; D. CONNER PILLAR AND RAILS: 


Back CORNER. 
‘Full size.) 


cutting it out where require] for the win- 
dows. The ends which fit into the rebates 
of the corner pillars should be mitred. 
Glue the backs of the standards and nail 
firmly to the walling with fine }-in. sprigs, 


Fic. 3.—Back END. 
(Scale 1 to 6.) 


taking care that none come through and 
spoil the inner surface. 

Fill in the rails under the windows. These 
аге § in. wide and 2; in. thick, and are kept 
5} in. from the top rail. Their bottom 


edges should be chamfered between the 
standards, and they should be glued and 
nailed to the walling. These rails should 
be continued the full length of the waggon 
side, pieces being let in between the stand- 
ards and fastened to the walling. 
They should be chamfered on both 
edges, with } in. of square at each 
standard. 4 small half. round 
mould, } in. by 1 in. in section, 
should be worked and fixed along 
the centre of the rail. and rounded 
at each end, where it touches tho 
corner pillar. Strips of maple fret- 
wood 4 in. wide should now be fixed 
round the windows. on the inside, 
projecting } in. past the walling to 
form а rebate for the casementa, 
which open outwards. 

The back end should now be 
proceeded with, and for it will be 
required 1 bottom rail 1 ft. 1$ in. by 
} in. by ] in.; 1 top rail 1 ft. 2] in. 
long by 3, in. thick, 1} in. wide in 
the centre and curv- 
ing with а 2 ft. 2 in. 
radius to 1 in. at 
each end; 8 stand- 
ards 11} in. long, and 
one 8} in.; all I in. 
by û in. Set the 
bottom rail out first, 
1 ft. 13 in. from 
shoulder to shoulder, 
with nine standards 
at equal distances 
between. The top 
rail is ] in. longer at 
each end than the bottom, 
the fourth and sixth stand- 
ards being parallel, and tho 
{ їп. of lean divided between 
the four spaces at each side 
of the windows. The 
standards are 101 in. 
from shoulder to shoul- 
der, and are chamfered 
the same as on the off 
side of the waggon, with 
4 in. of square at each 
end and none in the 
middle. They need not 
be mortised through the 
top rail, 1 in. being 
amply deep enough, if 
the tenons аге well 
glued before driving in. 
The window is 24 in. 
square, and the rails and 
standards surrounding it 
are not chamfered. As 
at the sides, the top rail 
is rebated to receive the 
walling, and the bottom 
rail has a }-in. bead worked on the 
lower edge. 

The method of fitting the end rails 
into the sides is shown in fig. З. These 
should be fitted together before fixing 
the walling, which is done as on the 
sides, leaving it to project } in. be- 
yond the shoulders at each end, and 
mitreing it to fit into the rebate of 
the corner pillar. The rail under the 
window may then be fixed, in. wide 
by & in. in thickness, and chamfered 
onits lower edee, between the stand- 
ards. Fix strips of maple round the 
inside of the window-opening, as at 
the side, to form a rebate. 

On the front end (see fig. 4) a 
panel design takes the place of tho 
standard pattern; and the rails. pillars, 
etc., are not chamfered. Tho top and bottom 
rails are of the same dimensions as at the 
back end, and are mortised for the door 
pillars, which are 5 in. apart. These are 
1 ft. О} in. long. f, in. wide, and f; in. thick, 
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and have a nn - in. flush tenon through the top 
and bottom rails. Rebate the top rail for the 
walling, and glue up before cutting out the 
top of the doorway. The centre part of the 
curve is } in. from the top edge of the rail, 
апа роса to it; the side curves being 
struck with a {-іп. radius. 

Fasten the walling in position, letting it 
project } in. beyond the shoulders on the 
rail ends, and mitreing it as at the other 
end. Keep it { in. back from the inner 
edge of the door pillars, and continue the 
rebate which is thus formed round the 
curve of the doorway. Fix a }-іп. margin of 
maple fretwood so as to deepen the rebate 
to } in., the thickness of the doors, which 
will open inwards. 

Before putting the body together, the 
inner side of the walling should be French 

lished, the top and bottom rails being 

rst stained to the colour of mahogany. 
Fit each corner separately, seeing that 
the shoulders of the rails and the mit res of 
the walling are all correct. Put together 
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Fie. 4.—Froxt END. 
(Scale 1 to 6.) 


with glue, and screw through the sides at 
each corner into the end rails. See tha: 
the body is perfectly square before the glue 
sets. 

The floor should now be fitted and nailed 
down on top of the blades. This should be 
J in. thick; the joints, if any, going from 
side to side of the weggon. The footboard 
can also be put on, 1 ft. 2 in. long by 2 in. 
wide, and } in. thick ; rounded on the top 
side at the front and ends. Two runner: 
should now be prepared for under the floor. 
2 ft. 15 in. long by { in. wide and ] in. 
thick; also two others, the same length, 
} in. bv } in. These should be bevelled- 
under { in. at each end, and screwed to the 
end bottom rails. The }-in. runners are 
placed 7} in. apart, and the others spaced 
equally between them. A board, | in. wide 
by { in. thick, and shaped as shown in 
fig. 4, should be fitted at each end, between 
the blades, and nailed to the ends of the 
runners. In fig. 3 this board has been 
omitted in order to show the runners and 
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other details. Keep 
when nailing the floor to them. 
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the bearers straight 
The front end can now be panelled out, 


as shown in fig. 4, the broad rail being 
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name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in anu way 
responsible for length of detention or accident loss, 
though ecery care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is зо great thut a considerable (ime must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn fur consideration arrives, 

Payment for acc»p'ed manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them, The recript 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always Бе the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
BMSS.; and whenever any special vulue is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot aflerwards be recognised, 


То ConRESPONDENTS,— Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ехсер- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
nolwithstandina. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 
Letters must be addressed to the Editor, 5. O. P..“ 
4 Bouverie Street, Е.С. ' Letters sent to private 

addresses of members of the staff are not answered, 


A. HALEY.—The present fastest train in Great Britain 
is on the North-Eastern, it being the 1.8 P.M. from 
Darlington to York, which covers the 441 miles in 
43 minutes at the rate of 61.7 miles per hour. 


Т. JONES.—Silkworm eggs, as well as silkworms, can 
be had at any of the natural-history shops, and the 
price varies. 

Н. OPENSHAW.— The seven-shilling gold piece of 
George III. is worth twelve shillings if in good preser- 
vation. That of 1798 is of the first issue. 


J. (Newcastle).—Possibly indigestion, but it may be 
constitutional. As it may arise from several 
different causes, there is no one “ effective " cure 
we Can state. 

T. L. P. (Hawick, N.B.).—The number you ask for has 
been long out of print with us. Glad you were so 
successful in the last canoe you made from the 
instructions given in our pages. 


AMBITIOUS.—Not up to standard for publication 
but persevere. 
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Н. C. M. (Nanaimo, B.C.).—1. Thanks, but do not 
trouble to send the photos. 2. Tbe number you ask 
for has been out of print for years. You might 
possibly obtain a copy by adv ng. 


F. N. B. (Warrington).— We only publish stories up to 
our publication standard, no matter by whom they 
are submitted. Accepted MSS. are paid for on 
publication. 


SCOTCHMAN (D. W. F.).—The camera you mention 
is a good one, but much depends upon whether you 
wish to use roll films of that size or not. We 
strongly recommend you not to purchase any 
camera unless it will take not only roll films but also 
glass plates quarter-plate size, as these can be 
purchased anywhere, and of various brands, which 
roll films cannot. Personally, we have a feeling in 
favour of one of Butcher's folding pocket cameras 
for glass plates, and for use as а hand or stand 
camera, fitted with the“ Premo Film Pack“ (this 
would be a little extra), which is a most delightful 
invention and uses flat films. Roll films increase 
the size of tlie caméra and are uncertain in their 
working. However, this is a matter for your own 
consideration. The remainder of the money at 
your disposal you will want for the purchase of 
various apparatus and chemicals. A good book 
is The Ilford Manual of Photography," which 
costs 1s. ; it can be bought from most dealers or 
ordered from a bookseller. 


J. C. ASTWOOD.—A halfpenny of 1773, if in good pre- 
servation, is worth a couple of shillings. The first 
George Ш. halfpennies were coined in 1770. 


N. PALETHORPE.—"' Indoor Games ” is out of print 
and can only be had second-hand. There have been 
several articles since, but none on an Eskimo Kayak. 


К. W. T. THORROWGOOD.—It is a two-guinea piece of 
George IL, and would cost from three to four pounds 
to buy. Take it to some dealer in coins, such as 
Spink, at the corner of Air Street, Piccadilly, and 
have it valued. 


CONSTANT READER.—The North Pole expedition of 
1773 consisted of the Racehorse, Captain the Hon. 
Constantine John Phipps, and the Carcass, Captain 
Skeflington Lutwidge. The North-West Passage 
expedition of 1819 consisted of the Hecla, Captain 
William Edward Parry, and the Griper, Lieutenant 
Liddon. 


D. LEF.—The “ Gentleman's and Citizen's Almanack “ 
for 1800 is interesting and curious, but probably of 
only nominal value. We have never met with it. 


TAXES.—Yes. King's taxes can be ““ enforced "—we 
have no doubt of it; but what do you mean by “ an 
extinct camera ” ? 


G. COTTERELL.—The colours are mixed with varnish 
instead of oil. We have had several articles on the 
subject. 


C. W. M. (West Ealing).—Yes ; but Dr. Gordon Stables 
is very ill at present. 


W. 8. J. and F. C. T.—The Quarterly Navy List, 
published in January, April, July, and October, gives 
particulars of admission to every branch of the 
Navy ; and a copy can be consulted at every public 
library. 

EXPERIMENT.—You are not allowed to make gun- 
powder without having taken out a licence under 
the Explosives Act. Our articles on fireworks were 
published many years ago, before the law was 
altered. 


A. P. E.—A shilling book on“ Model Flying Machines“ 
is published by Iliffe & Sons, 20 Tudor Street, E.C. 
The “ Aero Manual” is published by the Temple 
Press, 7-15 Rosebery Avenue, E.C., and costs 


eighteenpence. 
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tightly they need not be tenoned, but 
should be glued to the ing. When dry, 
round the edges slightly with glass-paper. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Н. L. WILLEY.—Sanders’s Frei Ee of Garden- 
ing" is published by Co dge, 148 Aldersgate 
Street; Johnson's. “ Gardener’s Dictionary” by 
George Bell & Sons; and Willis's “ Flowering Plants 
and Ferus by the Cambridge University Press. 


ABEGWEIT.—1. “ Auld” is not a d name, and 
there is no such sept or clan and no such tartan. 
2. Some are coming on a trip. 3. Tne wnole pro- 
ceeding is different in this country. There is no 
college of law, and barristers are one branch of the 
profession and solicitors another. 


A. T. CLARK.—The only thing we can suggest is that 
you should communicate with the Secretary, Royal 
Aero Club of the United Kingdom, 166 Piccadilly, w. 
It might help you to see a copy or two of “ The 
Aero " or “ Flight," which are ا‎ weekly at 
a pey each, and could be got by ordering them at 
the way bookstall. 


M. 8. W.—See answer to C. Н. ROLFE on page 351. 


MAB (Stratford) .—Yes ; since our article on the 
Watts Naval School was written, the Rev. H. A. 
Livermore has been succeeded as commander by 
Captain Stileman, R.N. The school is officially 
recognised by the Admiralty. 


J. L.—Y es, we no doubt shall have another serial by 
the writer you name; but we naturally, in our 
readers' interests, try to get as much variety as 
possible. 


J. А. C. (France).—Proof safely received. The article 
will appear in due course. 


J. C. (Hounslow).—The photographer in the puzzle 
will be seen on one of the rabbits if the picture is 
held upside down. 


STUDENT (Islington)—]1. In our next monthly 
art. 2. It appears from the Handbook of the 
heological Colleges of the Church of England for 

1910 " that the Evangelical Colleges are maintaining 
а good average number of students in relation to 
their accommodation. Ridley Hall, Cambridge, has 
43 students ; Wycliffe Hall, Oxford, 19 ; St. John's 
Hall, Highbury, 45; St. Aidan's, 68; the Isle of 
Man, 15; the C. M. S. College, 33. 


J. Н. (Newcastle) and others. — The way to obtain the 
names and addresses of the correspondents you 
desire is to advertise on the cover of the“ B.O.P.” 
at a cost of 6d., or in the weekly number at а cost 
of 4d. 


H. (Royton)—Quite impossible to answer satisfac- 
torily such questions as yours. You do not mention 
the nature of the exam. or your present standard of 
work; but, judging from your writing and spelling, 
it is not high. You should put in all the time you 
can, but do not sit up late and overdo things. 


Eric DE Н. (Fribourg).—1. Apply to the publishers, 
as they probably own the copyrights. 2. Try the 
dealers near you—prices vary with the demand. 
3. Thank you for the offer of Swiss views, but do 
not trouble to send them, as we already have scores 
by us. We are glad you have succeeded so well in 
your bookbinding efforts. We are continually re- 
ceiving letters from different parts of the world 
testifying that the writers have been successful 
through the articles on the subject in our pages. 


Scouts (Various).—A “ Во Scout's Manual," by 
Lieut. Travor C. Spring, is issued by King & Co., 
106-110 Tabernacle Street, London, E.C. It costs 
4d., and the advice seems both good and practical. 


DICKENS (S. Lambeth).—Try Collins’ Clear Type 
edition. Cloth boards, 1з. per vol. Any bookseller 
can get these books for you. 

W. P. (Westcliff).—The stamps were duly forwarded 

: did not send a stamped and addressed 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK? DEATH OF TOM BROWNE, RI. 


BY the death of this well-known artist the B. O. P.“ 
loses a valued contributor, whom we were the first to 
introduce to the public. Born at Nottingham in 1872, 
he had hardly recovered from a childish attack of 
measles when he was laid low by the drawing fever. 
Before he left ~chool at the age of eleven the master 
sent him behind the blackboard to do penance for 
filling his copybook with sketches. Since then 
Mr. Tom Browne had “ kept on drawing.” 

In 1x98 he was made a member of the R. B. A., in 
190] of the Institute of Water Colourists, and some of 
his pictures and coloured drawings have also been seen 
at the Academy. Mr. Browne was in Volendam with 
Phil May, and the picturesquely dressed folk of the 
Isle of Marken as represented by him are familiar to all. 
Last vear, attracted by the promise of the glories of the 
East in regard to colour and novelty, he visited Japan, 
and came back with a budget portfolio sufficient to 
occupy him for many a long day in the production of 
finished works, but, alas ! it was not to be. 


є 
э 
BOY MESSENGERS’ FUTURE. 


AS the result of negotiations between the Postmaster- 
General and the Adimiralty, half the number of wireless 
telegraph operatives employed in the Navy will in 
future be recruited from the rank of boy messengers 
leaving the Post Office service. A three months’ course 
of training on the Zmpregnable at Devonport will be 


given each lad before the technical examination in = 

* wireless " werk. The number of ships in the fleet „There's that new chap, Stubbins! What do yo 
installed with wireless or radio-telegrapbic apparatus think of him ?” 

is rapidly increasing. * Sbouldn't think he's often late at meal-times 1” 
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Willie Jones says if you want to look manly 
you must smoke. 
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But Jack Brown says that cricket and 
exercise make you strong and manly. 
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EMPIRE DAY’S BOYS’ RIFLE 
COMPETITION. 


UNDER the auspices of the National Rifle Association, 
the following competition will be held throughout the si 
Empire, and Lieut.-Col. К. W. Schumacher, of 
Johannesburg has offered a Silver Challenge Cup 
value fifty guineas, as well as Silver and Bronze 
Commemorative Medals, and 751 in money. The 
junior comp»tition, to be shot off on Empire Day, із 
open to any number of teams of twenty boys, under 
fifteen years of ате, from the following units: (a) Any 
company of an officers’ training corps, (8) any cadet 


company or corps, (c) any school not having an officers’ АМО · НЕ ‘15: ABOUT: ТО -MAKE* 
напи corps or cadet company, (d) any company of 

ow’ Brigade, (е) any company of Box Scouts, (/) any THE ‘WINNING: HIT’ WHEN- THE: THEN - HE - ‘UP 
company of Church Lads’ Brigade, (g) any institute, à ones 
( any club. This is the first year of the competition, BALL‘ RISES * AND: 


and any unit wishing to enter should apply to Colonel A: CDN 
C. R. Croxe, Secretary, Nationul Rifle Association, 
Hi-icy, Surrey, for full details. It made Jones Minor mad. 
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By Rev. Е. COWLEY WHITEHOUSE, M. A., 


new Doctor was an old Meltonian. 
Although still a young man he had been 
headmaster for some years of Wrenton, and 
had been known there as a severe disci- 
plinarian. Under him the school had been 


Author of “ The Sniper," etc. 


CHAPTER VI. 


most successful, and he had been appointed 
to Melton in preference to several well-known 
men who had entered the lists against him. 
He was a tall, slight man, with a straight 
mouth and a steely blue eye, and he set 


himself to work to regenerate the school with 
а decision and a certainty of method which 
gave promise of speedy success. 

Boys at School are Gonservative in their 
ideas. They hate to be thrown out of their 


Btride by innovations of any sort, but Dr. 
Charteris proceeded on his way unflinchingly, 
and, if there were murmurs, he either did not 
hear them, or failed to pay the slightest 
attention to them. 

At the beginning of the term he sum- 
moned the prefects together. Speaking with 
absolute plainness and clearness, he laid his 
views of the present position of things 
before them. He showed them to what 
extent thcy were to be held responsible for 
the disgrace that had overtaken their school, 
and he demanded that all of them in their 
houses should second his efforts with un- 
flinching loyalty. 

“ The evil that has been worked," he said, 

may take years to eradicate, but," and his 
eyes flashed, and his hand gripped and 
gathered up the folds of his gown with а 
gesture the school soon learned to know— 
“ but, if I see further evidence of it, I will 
scourge it out of Melton with whips—ay, 
with scorpions if need be. ‘The atmosphere 
shall be cleansed, shall be purified, and you 
fellows have to help me. You, Austin, are 
now captain of the school; will you under- 
take to do what you сап?” 

There was no hesitation in Austin’s answer. 
He had been mad with wrath and grief over 
the exposure of the previous term, and he 
had come back to Mciton determined that 
his vear of office should show a changed 
state of things. He looked the Doctor in 
the face, and his voice shook with the energy 
of his reply. I will, sir." 

And you, Reynolds?“ 

Reynolds answered with less decision, but 
he had already talked matters over with 
Austin and others, and he had every inten- 
tion of doing what in him lay to cover up 
the sad record. 

And you, Carrington?“ The Doctor 
passed on from prefect to prefect, receiving 
the same answer from each. 

And vou, Galton ? " 

There was a slight stir as the master 
spoke. Several turned to look at the 
prefect addressed. The colour surged darkly 
in his face ; his head drooped, and there was 
a perceptible and awkward pause. 

“And you, Galton?” repeated the 
Doctor, without the slightest change in the 
intonation of his voice. 

The prefect’s answer could hardly be 
heard when it came, but the Doctor passed 
swiftly on. Twice more there was obvious 
hesitation as the question was asked, and 
then the prefects were dismissed. Outside 
the room they discussed what had passed. 
Austin and others supported the Doctor in 
the action he had taken. Carrington and 
a few others were rather inclined to argue 
that it was not fair to put fellows on their 
honour in that way, to catch 'em on the 
hop. and turn 'em into giddy moral re- 
formers.” as he expressed it. 

Austin disagreed with him almost violently. 

` Гуе been scarlet with shame ever since 
Jast term," he said. Why, hang it all! I 
blubbed, literally blubbed, when I read 
those awful letters in the papers from 
‘° Paterfamilias ' and Galahad’ and ‘ Puri- 
tas ' and all the crowd of them. І nearly did 
ditto when the Doctor put that question to 
me just now. I've never felt so sick in my 
life. Only yesterday I went down town, and 
do you know what the street boys yelled 
after me ? Well, I won't tell уоп; but just 
you go down for yourselves, and you'll soon 
find out. I'm with the Doc. all the time, 
and so are Reynolds and Lorimer and 
Sergeant and ——'" 

Carrington interrupted him. 

" don't say Tm not with the Doctor, but 
I hate being shoved on my honour to do a 
thing. Anyhow, Im willing to go ahead 
with the rest of you, although I don't quite 
вес what we are to do.“ 


** I don't see either," replied Austin, * but 
I suppose the Doctor will give us a lead, 
and we've only got to follow.” 

The conversation went on for some little 
time, and then the door opened behind 
them and Galton came out. Не had stayed 
behind of his own accord, and the door had 
hardly closed upon the last of his companions 
when he turned to the Doctor. With a high- 
pitched, cracking voice he spoke. 

" Гуе been as bad as anyone. I—I— 
I've got to say so, though I suppose it means 
expulsion 5 

"^ There are to be no more expulsions,” and 
Galton, like one shot through the heart, fell 
back into the chair from which he had risen. 
His shoulders heaved with irrepressible sobs. 

There was no steel in the eyes of the 
Doctor as he laid his hand on the shoulder 
of the shamed lad. The conversation that 
ensued is not for these pages, but Galton 
passed out from the presence of the new 
Doctor with his face all broken up and work- 
ing with emotion. His companions made 
way silently for him, and he went across to 
his house to redeem, during the ensuing year, 
80 far as in him lay, the evil that had been 
worked in the bad old time that had passed 
for evcr. 

And then no more was said about the 
matter, and Melton settled down to the usual 
routine of school work. The boys found the 
severity of the new régime somewhat irk- 
some, and at times they complained ; but the 
seniors were solid in favour of the Doctor, 
and the latter was wise enough to know when 
the tightly drawn curb should be relaxed. 

Within the school the only signs of the 
crisis that had been passed through were in 
the changed staff and in the reduced number 
of boys. Already there were signs that 
things would soon improve. A few of the 
parents who had withdrawn their sons ap- 
plied for their re-admission after Christmas. 
To their great surprise, difficulties were raised 
һу the Doctor, who had no intention of 
lowering the standard by showing any eager- 
ness to fill up the gaps in the ranks. After 
due hesitation à few were re-admitted, and 
Wrenton also supplied a certain number who 
desired to follow their old chief, во that by 
the end of the nex: summer term the school 
was within fifty of its old numbers. But 
the record of the year was far below 
the standard. The University scholarships 
gained were few in number; the Woolwich 
and Sandhurst pass lists included an un- 
usually small percentage of Melton boys. In 
sport it was much the same thing. Melton 
was beaten in cricket and football in its 
annual encounters with other public schools ; 
at Bisley its shooting was indifferent, and in 
the gymnastic and boxing competitions it 
made a poor show. 

But the Doctor was serenely content. He 
would listen to no pessimistic utterances. 

“ We have done quite as well as I ex- 
pected.” he said, and іп a year or two 
Melton will be herself again—stronger and 
better, I hope and trust, for the trouble she 
has been through. We have a number of 
certainties for good scholarships and for 
Woolwich next year, and our younger 
cricketers and footballers are shaping right 
well. Melton is finding herself again, and, 
mark my words, she'll soon be making some 
of the other schools sit up.” 

The Doctor was found later to have 
prophesied true things, but in the mean- 
time Melton was not happy. Occasional 
references to her in the papers were not of 
the most complimentary nature; but what 
especially enraged the bovs was to go down 
town and be assailed with ugly names by 
loafers and urchins in the streets. Аз is so 
often unhappily the case, there was no love 
lost between the school and the town. The 
school had been accustomed to speak of the 
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Melton townsfolk as Townees ” or as Town 
Cads," and now was the opportunity for the 
town to retaliate with crushing effect. One 
peculiarly unpleasing epithet was hurled at 
every member of the school who happened to 
pass through the High Street. What that 
epithet was I decline to say, but no Meltonian 
could listen to it unmoved. It flicked them 
{оо cruelly on the raw. Collisions frequently 
took place, and the feeling grew so strong 
between the two parties that at last it was 
almost dangcrous for the boys to venture into 
the town unless in a strong body. 

Melton stood on high ground, and at the 
foot of the hill between it and the town was 
situated a grammar school which gave a 
sound and useful education to the sons of 
townsmen. Meltonians had always loftily 
ignored this useful institution, and the latter 
had writhed under the supercilious treatment. 
Now the moment for revenge had come, and 
the opportunity was seized with avidity. 
Members of the lesser establishment threw 
up their heads contemptuously when they 
passed a knot of Meltonians; they drew 
out their handkerchiefs and waved them 
with a “ Pough!” of feigned disgust, as 
though there was defilement in breathing 
the air polluted by such sinners. From 
behind the walls of their playground they 
yelled injurious insults until at last the 
junior forms determinéd upon reprisals. 

The Michaelmas term was drawing to a 
close. The weather had turned cold, and 
a tremendous snowstorm had swept the 
country. The grammar-school boys had 
formed themselves into two bodics, one of 
which was defending the playground and 
the other attacking it. The snowballs 
flew backwards and forwards, and spattered 
against the walls with dull thuds. A few 
Meltonians came past. They were assailed 
with jeers and snowballs. Jim Orford had 
his hat knocked off. He bent down, 
quickly made a snowball. and hurled it back. 
It flew straight and hard against the eye of 
the lad who was leading the attack on the 
walls. He was а big fellow of seventeen, 
brawny and bullet.headed, with a fierce 
temper and great bodily strength. A snow- 
ball that catches you crunch in the eye is 
peculiarly painful. The victim stamped with 
pain and roared with rage. He led a wild 
and overwhelming rush upon the enemy. 
The Melton boys were outmatched. "They 
were rolled ignominiously on the ground. 
and their assailants filled their ears and 
mouths and necks with wet snow. "They 
were pitiable objects when at last they 
esca 

They went back to Melton raging madly. 
They told the tale of how they, seven er eight 
in number, had been treated by a far superior 
number. Their schoolfellows listened, and 
decided to help them to their revenge. 

The folowing day was а half.holiday. 
Football was out of the question, the playing- 
fields lying deep in snow. A large gathering 
was thus able to start off to get even with 
any grammar-school boys who might fall 
into their hands. As they drew near their 
objective, the shouting they heard told them 
that the snow-balling was again in full swing. 
A halt was called, and a dozen were told off to 
walk quietly past the gates. The remainder 
stayed behind out of sight under the com- 
mand of Rutter, the senior boy present. If 
there was any act of aggression, the rear- 
guard would move up at once in support, 
“and then.“ said Rutter, whose eyes were 
shining with excitement, “ we'll give 'em 
what-for-with-pepper-hot-in-it, you see if 
we don't." 

Events panned out as Rutter hoped. 
A shril whistle apprised him that his 
advance guard was in touch with the 
enemy, and away he bounded at the head 
of his forces to take part in the mélée. The 
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grammar.school boys were confounded at 
the fierceness of the first onslaught. They 
were swept back within the walls, and there 
Stevens, the leader of the previous day, made 
a desperate effort to rally them. But 
Rutter and his followers would not be 
denied. They surged through the gate, and 
after a sharp struggle, the defenders broke 
and fled into the big schoolroom. Their 
assailants pressed in after them. An inkpot 
or two was hurled at them. The missiles 
were flung back. Windows and heads were 
cracked, and the next moment a desperate 
fight was in progress. The Melton boys 
gradually asserted their superiority, but 
Stevens fought like a bull until he had made 
his way to where Rutter was. As though 
content to let the issue depend on the efforts 
of these two, the others instinctively drew 
off, and formed а ring arow.d them. No- 
thing loth, Rutter and Stevens faced one 
another. They were both men in strength, 
and very evenly matched. 

Rutter fought with a smile on his lips, 
which, however, became a little crooked under 
Stevens's fist. The other fought with dark 
eyes looking threateningly out from under 
closely knit brows, and with vengeful mutter- 
ings from his bruised mouth. An ordinary 
achool fight in many cases clears the atmo- 
sphere, and the disputants are generally good 
friends afterwards ; but this was different. 
‘There had unfortunately been bad blood for 
months between the two schools, and the 
late events had fostered the antagonistic 
feeling, so that Stevens, at all events, fought 
with black hatred in his heart. The very 
vehemence of his passion handicapped him. 
His eyes showed too clearly his intentions, 
and Rutter, cooler in temperament, steadied 
him frequently with well-timed blows. 

The battle went on and on. Now one and 
now the other seemed to be gaining the 
upper hand. At first the onlookers urged 
on the two champions with crics and shouts, 
but gradually they became impressed by the 
dogged determination and pluck of the two 
in the centre of the ring, and a strange 
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silence grew up amongst them. Some of 
them began to think that the fight was too 
desperate, too ferocious. But, tenacious as 
bulldogs, the couple in the centre stood up, 
&nd led otf and stopped and countered 
without pause. "The scene became almost re- 
pulsive. Both lads were growing exhausted, 
but neither would give way an inch. 

А door opened, and a tall man advanced 
into the room. For a few moments no 
notice was taken of his arrival. All eyes 
were concentrated on the fight. Then the 
boys realised that the headmaster was in 
their midst. Stevens dropped his fists and 
looked foolish. Rutter kept up his guard. 
He would have glared defiance at the master, 
but his swollen mouth and bulging eyes 
gave & ludicrous aspect to his countenance, 
insomuch that the master had to turn aside 
to conceal the dawning of » smile. 

" What's it all about ?" he inquired 
abruptly. 

Stevens muttered a few words. 

" What's it all about?” the master 
repeated. 

Only a bit of a spar," explained Rutter. 

* That all!” responded the master. If 
this is a bit of a spar, I wonder what a 
whole fight would be like.” 

That chap,” piped a youngster, point- 
ing to an equally young Meltonian—" that 
chap called us grammar-school cads.” 

" Did he now? And what did you 
do 9 27 я 

“ [—I—I said he was a putty-faced 
jackass.” 

And then?“ 

* Then he hit me in the eye." The eye 
bore wit ness to the truth of the admission. 

“ And then ? " 

“ Then, sir. I hit him back." 

The master turned to the two champions. 

Nov, my lads, this has gone far enough. 
To all appearances the pair of you have 
had more than you bargained for. You'd 
better shake hands, and live at peace with 
one another after this." 

The two lads shook hands awkwardly. 
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“ I wish,” said the master, that this bad 
feeling between the two schools could pass. 
My boys, I know, are partly to blame, but 
you Melton fellows are a bit inclined to 
think yourselves little tin gods on wheels, 
aren't you? 

We aren't going to have Melton jeered 
at," said Rutter. 

My dear youth," replied the master, I 
happen to be an old Meltonian myself; so I 
am not likely to begin josting at the old 
place." 

Rutter tried to open his eyes wide. but 
found the process somewhat too painful, and 
promptly desisted. 

“I do not think," pursued the master, 
“ that it is very dignified for Meltonians to 
talk about grammar school cads. We may 
not be quite so—so high-toned as you 
fellows, but we shall hope henceforth that 
you will set us an example in courtesy, and 
we will try to respond to it. Now, perhaps, 
it is time for you all to be clearing off. 
Good-day, lads, and don't behave so foolishly 
again." 

Rutter and his band departed, feeling that 
things had hardly panned out as they 


expected. 
* You'd have knocked him out in another 
two minutes, Rutter,’ remarked опе 


juvenile of а sycophantic turn of disposition. 

Rutter pulled his саг viciously. 

Don't be a young fool. There wasn't 
a ghost of a chance of knocking him out. He 
was as hard as nails, and as determined as 
а prize-fighter. I wasn’t anyway sorry when 
the master turned up. Fancy him being an 
old Meltonian ! " 

But the bad feeling between Melton and 
the grammar school did not abate. Rutter 
passed away from Melton the following 
summer, but there were others ready to 
follow in his steps; while in the heart of 
Stevens and many another grammar-school 
boy there rankled the remembrance of 
slights and of an attitude of lofty superiority 
more galling than open insults. 

(To be continued.) 


LEUTCHFORD'S LION: 


A STORY OF SUSPICIONS. 
By JOHN LEA, 


Author of * My Cousin Douglas,” “The Shady Affair at Shadford s," “ Mr. Lattimer's Taz,” etc. etc. 


Tae two patrons of Prof. Pompooner's 

show did not wait to sce the result of 
Lindsay's capture by the porter, but silently 
withdrew to effect an entry at a point less 
guarded, but much more difficult of access. 
Success, however, attended their efforts, and, 
just in time for dormitory bell, they presented 
themselves among their fellows. 

Much as we may deplore it, the fact is 
not to be denied that these two boys would 
have quickly imparted to others their know- 
ledge of Lindsay’s escapade had it not been 
for the possibility of involving themselves. 
As he was one of Mr. Withers's boys, and a 
senior, he was outside Coats’s jurisdiction, 
though Coats, being head of Wallace's. was 
necessarily captain of the school. There- 
fore, unless his wrong-doing meant something 
beyond breaking the discipline of his own 
House—something that hurt the interest 
or reputation of others, Coats would not 
interfere. 

Strange to say, a discovery was made the 
following morning that aroused the captain's 
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interest in Lindsay and his doings very 
greatly. This discovery was made by 
Saunders. While crossing the deserted 
сону during second lesson-time, to join 

“ special” held in one of Mr. Withers’s 
rm rooms, he was moved to walk out into 
the road for а moment. Perhaps it was the 
speed of a passing motor that lured hin ; 
perhaps. unconsciously, he was tempted by 
the brisk December air to gulp down one 
breath of liberty. But, be the reason what 
it might, he stepped to the opposite side of 
the road, glanced once up it and once down 
it, and crussed again. 

When on the point, however, of re- 
entering the courtyard, the same mischievous 
spirit moved him to look up at the gate. 
Saunders stopped with a jerk. His eyes 
opened and his jaw dropped. The “ special 
class" came perilously near being driven 
from his memory by the strange discovery 
he had made. Leutchford’s lion and shield 
were gone ! 

Then the beggar meant what he said,” 


muttered Saunders, as, mastering his 
astonishment, he hurried back across the 
yard. ‘The fact seemed hard to realise, and 
the effort to get it into his head naturally 
enough greatly curtailed the benefits afforded 
him by the special lesson for which his 
parents paid а special fee. 

But he argued the point so satisfactorily 
with himself that in the end all was as clear 
as could be. There was nothing strange in 
it whatever. Lindsay had threatened to 
demolish the design. Lindsay had been 
punished for making that threat. The 
punishment had increased his malice and 
the threat had been carried out. What 
could be more distinct? Swelling with 
indignation, which there was some pleasure 
in entertaining because it was just a trifle 
vindictive. he took the first opportunity of 
interviewing Coats. 

" He's done the job," panted Saunders, 
somewhat gleefully, as they met in a 
corridor of the School House. I thought 
he would” 
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“ Glad you were right, and I hope he's 
done it well," replied Coats. 

He has, capitally ! " replied Saunders, 
as though nothing could be more satisfactory. 
* [t's gone. clean as а whistle, and left no 
trace behind.“ 

“I don't want to be inquisitive,” said 
Coats satirically, '* but as you seem to want 
me to know, would you mind telling me 
what it is that is gone?“ 

It's the lion!“ cried Saunders, enjoying 
his mission—" the little lion, supporting 
Leutchford’s shield, which perhaps you may 
have noticed from time to time on the 
school entrance gates.” 

Coats's face expressed great alarm, though 
he cried with inconsistent vehemence, Non- 
sense! You're dreaming!“ 

"Come and see for 
Saunders's reply. 

And the captain went, urging his com- 
panion as they crossed the yard not to arouse 
general curiosity by showing excitement. 
À glance was enough, but Saunders was bent 
on clue-hunting, and made minute examina- 
tion of the ironwork. 

" Here you are," he cried presently, 
“three scraps of dry mud off his boots." 

Whose boots ?’’ exclaimed the captain 
impatiently. 

“ Lindsay's, of course," replied the other, 
with a stare. 

Oh. then you suspect Lindsay, do you? 
said Coats in a rather withering tone. 

" Suspect ! " Saunders almost howled. 
My dear fellow, it isn't a matter of suspect- 
ing. I know. Who do you think it was? 

" Haven't formed an idea," was the quiet 
reply. 
did it used & screwdriver. However," he 
went on hurriedly, it's no use loitering 
here, to set the school by the ears.“ 

As they retraced their steps the captain 
confessed that suspicion would naturally 
fall upon Lindsay, but he was not going to 
take too much for granted. It was a matter 
that affected the honour of the school, and 
the more the investigation was kept secret 
the better for all parties. 

“You know," said he, if it had not 
been for Lindsay's outbreak yesterday you 
would probably not have missed the lion and 
shield so quickly. Don’t spout it all over 
the place at once, but let us try to get things 
straight before any of the masters notice 
that the thing is gone." 

Saunders readily agreed, adding, for the 
captain's comfort, that Withers was too 
short-sighted, and, with the exception of 
the master of the “ outside house, a Mr. 
Cooper, the rest were not observant теп.” 

" Yes; but Cooper's hobby is for things 
connected with heraldry," said Coats de- 
spondently, “ and if he doesn't raise a howl 
very shortly I shall be surprised." 

Mr. Cooper's predilections were too well 
known for this statement to be controverted, 
so Saunders felt justified in recommending a 
line of action that promised some sport. 

Better lose no time in setting inquiries 
on foot, then," said he. 

“ Pll see Lindsay," sighed Coats, heartily 
wishing that the matter might be settled in 
80 е а way. 

s course, J don't want to interfere," 
pursued Saunders, but really I don't think 
the chaps will be satisfied by a private denial 
on his part." 

How many witnesses should you like?“ 
asked the captain. Ten? Twenty? 
Thirty!“ 

Saunders's eyebrows rose. I don't know 
why you are so touchy about it," he said. 
“ You confess that the school's honour is in 
question, and yet you resent the matter being 
looked thoroughly into." 

" Not at all" replied the other. ‘ If 
numbers are necessary to thoroughness, let's 


yourself," was 


“ All I can see is that the fellow who 


have numbers by all means. I only wish to 
avoid endless bickering.” 

* І hope you don't suspect me of wanting 
to bicker," cried the injured Saunders, who 
was sadly prone to hauling discussion into 
personal channels. I'm only anxious to 
clear things up.“ 

I'm sure you are,“ laughed Coats, placing 
a mollifying hand on his companion's 
shoulder. There's no doubt you're the 
most amiable chap in Leutchford's. Come 
to my den directly after tea, and I will have 
some of the other fellows there. Meanwhile, 
shall we keep it to ourselves ? ” 

Saunders agreed it would be wise to do 
so; yet scarcely had he parted from the 
captain when his busy brain arrived at 
another conclusion. He became convinced 
that Coats was not conducting this affair in 
& way which was likely to lead to rapid 
development, and therefore the best thing 
to do was to take a few more into his con- 
fidence. Witnesses would be useful, and 
surely it would not be difficult to find some 
from the crowd who had assisted him in 
humiliating Lindsay the day before. 

As it happened, the very first fellows he 
approached were the most important for his 
purpose. Hill and Holland listened to 
his story open-mouthed. They exchanged 
glances in discreet silence, finally requesting 
Saunders to excuse them while they held a 
private conference. 

Withdrawing a short distance away, they 
argued the mysterious point out. It was a 
fateful moment for them, and, alas! to their 
future embarrassment, vanity polled the 
casting vote in their deliberations. Return- 
ing together to the expectant Saunders, Hill 
gratified that gentleman by remarking some- 
what pompously: We can settle the whole 
matter." 

Their visitor's face expressed ‘astonish- 
ment as well as delight, for really he had 
hardly hoped to secure such а backing. 

Mind you,” went on Hill,“ Holland and 
I, not being sneaks, should have kept what 
we know entirely to ourselves if it were not 
for the rest of the school; and as Lindsay 
has been such an awful cad, it's only right 
that we should give evidence against him." 

“ I should think so too—rather / agreed 
Saunders. But what is your evidence?“ 

The two witnesses glanced right and left 
with more dramatic than necessary caution, 
апа simultaneously replied in thrilling tones : 
* We saw him do it ! " 

“ Never / " gasped Saunders. When ? " 

After dark last night," was the guarded 
reply of Hill, who had previously agreed with 
his chum that he was the better hand at 
giving evidence which might incriminate 
themselves. 

Naturally enough Saunders was eager for 
more details, when the few afforded were of 
such an interesting kind ; but Hill was too 
prudent, and refused to enlighten him further 
until a more suitable occasion. An arrange- 
ment was there and then made for him and 
his friend to attend at Coats’s study after 
tea. 
It would be as well for you to remain 
outside," said Saunders, until I give you 
the tip, and then we shall have old Lindsay 
on the hop in fine style." 

These tactics were agreed to and the 
plotters parted. In due course Saunders 
wended his way to the captain’s den, ex- 
changing a friendly nod with Messrs. Hill and 
Holland, who happened to be lounging down 
the same corridor arm-in-arm. Lindsay had 
already arrived when he announced himself ; 
so had two prefects of the School House 
Wilmot, à Sixth-Former, and Jennings, in 
the Upper Fifth. 

Coats embarked on the business in hand 
without delay by saying : 

" I don't know whether you have heard, 
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Lindsay, that the lion on the school gates has 
been removed? 

Lindsay had not heard, and glanced at the 
other occupants of the room in turn, as 
though wondering why the remark was 
addressed to him. 

“Then, of course. you do not know," 
continued Coats, that you are suspected 
of having removed it ? " 

Lindsay gasped. * Who's got the cheek 
to чар such a notion as that ?”' he asked 
hotly. 

Well. you know,” said the captain, with 
a pacific smile.“ you made your prejudices 
pretty apparent yesterday, and the dis- 
appearance of the lion, coming on top of 
your revolutionary speech, was likely to 
induce suspicion in suspicious people." 

Likely. fiddlesticks ! " exclaimed the 
accused contemptuously. If thats what 
I'm invited here for I Oh, I see,” he 
interrupted himself as his glance fell on 
Saunders; “this is your doing, is it, old 
Machiavelli ? It’s you who have been start- 
ing theae pretty fancies about me." 

Saunders reddened under the titter which 
this attack invoked from  Wilmot and 
Jennings. 

As you like," he replied in an off-hand 
way. But what does it matter who found 
you out, so long as you're brought to book 
by some опе?” 

Lindsay's evident exasperation robbed him 
for a moment of speech. Then he turned 
to the captain. I say, Coats.“ he cried, 
“Tm not going to put up with this!“ 

“That'll be all right," smiled Jennings in 
anything but a conciliatory tone; you've 
only got to show that you didn't do it; and 
losing your temper is not the quickest way 
of getting the job done.” 

It's for you to prove that I did ft,“ cried 
Lindsay, turning on the speaker like an 
animal at bay, not for me to prove that I 
didn't.“ 

“Well, I can do that," said Saunders 
triumphantly, * and quickly too." 

" How ? " retorted the accused. 

“ By calling witnesses who saw you." 

The captain's surprise at this remark was 
hardly less than Lindsay's, but before he 
could speak, the Colonial, with his usual 
vehemence, had demanded the immediate 
production of these witnesses. Saunders, & 
little pale and excited, opened the door, and 
next moment ushered Hill and Holland into 
the room. Their appearance was greeted by 
Lindsay with & cough of derision. 

J understand," said Coats, addressing 
the new arrivals, ** that you know somethi 
about the taking away of Leutchford's lion.” 

" Yes," said Hill. We saw Lindsay at 
work at it." 

When?“ 

Last night at 9.30. He——" 

Liars!“ 

The word rang out sharp and clear. and 
Lindsay's eyes sparkled with indignation as 
he spoke it. He strode fiercely to the door 
and, with. one hand on the knob, turned to 
the captain. 

Coats, said he, I will stand no more 
of this. Say what you like, and believe 
what you like; I don't care that!” And, 
snapping his fingers at the whole company, 
he flung out of the room, slamming the door 
behind him. 


(To be continued.) 
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AN ACTUAL EXPERIENCE IN THE MYSORE COUNTRY. 


І URING the first year of my service, which 

was mostly passed in Madras, I had 
an excellent head servant in the person of 
a nativ: Christian named Gabriel. He was 
a middle-aged fellow, with a perpetua! grin 
on his mud-coloured face, honest as the 
day, cooked splendidly, looked after my 
clothes, kept my modest bachelor quarters 
іп apple-pie order, and, though a family 
man, slept regularly at my door of nights, 
all for the monthly salary of eight rupees, 
out of which he had to clothe and feed him- 
s If, wife, and six children. But those, mind 
you, were the days when the rupee was 
worth double its present value, and food- 
stuffs were commensurately cheap. 

Gabriel's eldest son, aged eight, named 
Anthu or Antony, also served me as dog- 
boy on the princely ''screw " of one rupee 
per mensem. This imp, sharp as needles, 
would turn his hand to anything, and, in his 
way, was almost as necessary to me as his 
father. 

I had hoped that these two at least out 
of my dozen domesties would follow me 
whithersoever I might be sent on transfer. 
But no; love of home is strongly inherent 
in the South Indian native character ; he is 
not partial to “foreign parts“; so, when 
the mandate came pitchforking me to a 
great distance from the Madras Presidency, 
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Gabriel resigned, and, of course, his son 
with him. 


Ten years flew by, and, after serving 


“ here, there, and everywhere,“ they 
bundled me back to South India, and gave 
me the Mysore range, extending from 


Bangalore, through Mysore to Ootacamund 
on the Neilgherry hills—all new country to 
me at that time. On arrival at Mysore 
I assumed charge, engaged a house and 
servants, bought some camp kit, and lost no 
time in starting for Ootacamund ; the man 
I relieved having given me over a formid- 
able memo. of repairs to be effected on that 
section. 

All promised well at the outset ; the heavy 
work progressed slowly but surely, and 
nothing untoward happened til I had 
completed two stages or about twenty- 
four miles, when the fever—endemic to 


these regions — appeared among my 
Mysorean coolies, and man after man took 
ill. As soon as one got the shivers I ad- 


ministered quinine, told him to lie in the 
sun under his blanket, which he always 
carries on his shoulder, and when he had 
perspired and cooled, to come on to camp. 
Such an offhand method of treating a fever- 
stricken native may sound strange, but I 
had learnt that it is the universal pro- 


cedure in а country where the disease is as 
common with the inhabitants as an ordinary 
cold in the head is with us at home, во had 
no compunction in adopting it. However, 
I was not out of the wood ; trouble that 
touched me soon came, as it does to all of 
us. 
On arrival at the third bungalow I 
found that my butler, Arokyam (a corrup- 
tion of the Portuguese Henrico ”), had 
been attacked; quite a different pair of 
shoes, for Arokyam was a Madras immigrant ; 
fever signified a serious matter for him; 
and, further, I should be handicapped. I 
dosed the poor fellow, gave him chicken 
broth, lime juice, and all the rest of it; 
but as he grew no better I hired a cart, 
put him into it, and, with а trustworthy 
coolie in charge, sent him back tothe Mysore 
Hospital. Knowing that Arokyam would 
be fit for nothing, even when he recovered, 
and as I could not get on without а head 
servant, I had written by the same oppor- 
tunity to my assistant at the Mysore tele- 
graph office, requesting him to send me 
another man, sharp. 

Five days later, when I had reached the 
fourth bungalow, the substitute butler 
from Mysore turned up, with a note from 
my assistant, explaining that the delay was 
owing to the prevalence of fever among the 
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domestic servant class, and hoping that the 
bearer would suit. He was another Chris- 
tian convert named Joseph ; he exhibited 
good testimonials, and his appearance was 
promising enough, except for a vile cast or 
squint in his left eye, sufficiently disfiguring 
when the face was in repose, but making 
him look like a Satyr when he grinned. 
Howbeit, I cared little for the blemish 
provided the man gave me satisfaction, and 
I may here mention that he did. 

That evening, while seated in the bunga- 
low verandah, I was about singing out for 
dinner, when carriage-lam ps gleamed up the 
road, and presently a bullock-coach turned 
in at the gates, halted at the front steps, 
апа а woman's voice called in English for 
the sepoy in charge of the bungalow. At 
this I promptly beat a retreat, for I was in 
what '* Aliph Cheem," the talented author 
of Lays of Ind," calls “the pyjamas of 
comfort and the slippers of ease." I heard 
talking, and, anon, the sepoy, coming to my 
room, said that the traveller, a lady, wished 
to see me. Marvelling, and not over- 
pleased, I made myself presentable and 
went out, by which time the lady, pleasant- 
looking and middle-aged, had left the coach 
and was standing in the now lamp-lit 
verandah. 

“ Oh, I don't know what you will think 
of my asking for you," she said, regarding 


me somewhat nervously. “I am Mrs. 
Chiltern.” 
I bowed. ' My name is Hervey, madam, 


of the Government Telegraph Department.” 

"I am travelling from Bangalore to 
Ootacamund, where I live. Do you know 
Mr. Chiltern ? " 

I have not the pleasure, being a stranger 
to the Neilgherries as well as all this part 
of the Presidency ; but can I be of any 
service to уоп?” 

"Oh, thank you so much! Well, the 
fact is my baggage cart, which was follow- 
ing the coach, broke down about five miles 
from this, and I was obliged to leave iny 
*wo temporary servants, engaged for the 
journey, to guard it and try to repair it 
or procure another cart from the nearest 
village. I must tell you that my own 
domestics were seized with fever at Mysore, 
where I had to leave them and take on stop- 
gaps. I have only my ayah (native maid) 
with me, but nothing in the way of pro- 
visions or cooking utensils, and I was about 
making up my mind to get some native 
food from the bungalow sepoy, when he 
told me of your being here; so I thought I 
would ask you to give me something to 
eat.’ 

" With the greatest pleasure!" I ex- 
claimed. snatching up a lantern and ushering 
the fair traveller with her ayah to the 
vacant wing of the bungalow. I was 
about having dinner, but I'll tell them to 

stpone serving it till you are ready." 

She thanked me again. I retired, and, 
hurrying up my people, had my table 
shifted into the verandah, for the building 
boasted of but two bed-chambers, with 
dressing and bathrooms attached. 

Presently out she came, and we sat down 
to dinner as if we were old acquaintances. 
In India à promiscuous encounter like this 
between people of our colour generally ends 
in fraternising ; and if one is in any dithi- 
culty, he or she does not hesitate in indent- 
ing on the other for assistance. 

The dinner was good: we chatted 
amicably, and nothing particular occurred 
till Mrs. Chiltern chanced to look at Joseph, 
who attended on us. Hitherto the lady's 
manner had been rather reserved and grave, 
but now, as soon as she saw Joseph, she 
tittered, and seemed to be highly diverted. 
In duty bound I grinned in eympathy, 
quite ignorant as to what tickled her, till 


Joseph went away to fetch something, 
when, trying to keep her countenance, she 
said. You are wondering what amuses 
me, Mr. Hervey ? " 

“ To tell you the truth, I am, Mrs. Chil- 
tern." 

“It is your servants face," she answered, 
whispering, for Joseph hovered in the near 
distance. What a comical cast he has in 
his eye ! ” 

“Comical ? " I echoed, smiling. “I call 
it vile." 

“ He has a two-faced appearance to me; 
viewed from one side he is not bad looking, 
viewed from the other he is—is———" 

* Ugly as sin," I added. 

Thus we conversed for some time, till 
Mrs. Chiltern's cart and followers arrived, 
when, efter seeing her things unloaded and 
making all other arrangements for her 
comfort, I wished her good-night. She 
was travelling by stages, or one bungalow a 
day, for the bullock transit company that 
subsequently did so well had not then been 
established. Early the next morning we 
parted—she to continue her journey, I to 
resume my work in the same direction. 

Now, as bad luck would have it. at a 
stage called Gundulpett, closer to Ootaca- 
mund than to Mysore, my cook Lazarus 
fell il! of the fever, and I was put to greater 
inconvenience than ever; for, though by no 
means a gourmet, I liked my meals to be 
nicely made, a feat beyond Joseph, who 
was not a chef. I knew that even if I 
succeeded in dosing Lazarus round, he 
would be practically useless for some time, 
so I packed him off to Mysore in the same 
way аз 1 had sent Arokyam. In the mean- 
while I could not possibly manage with 
Joseph alone, to cook and do everything 
else, so I wrote by special messenger to 
my assistant in Ootacamund to send me out 
a cook at once. 

Well, pulling along anyhow with Joseph, 
I continued on several stages more to 
Bandypore, where, on turning in at the 
bungalow gates, I was surprised to see Mrs. 
Chiltern's travelling bullock coach in the 

rch. 

* Oh, I'm so glad to see уоп!” cried that 
lady, hastening out into the verandah. 
Fancy! both my stop-gap servants and 
the ayah are down with fever! They were 
seized the day before yesterday, as soon as 
we entered the jungle-belt, so here I am 
unable to go on until they are better. 
Isn't it provoking ? " 

“lt is indeed; and I feel for you, being 
somewhat in the same boat." 

In the same boat—how ? " 

My cook was attacked the other day, 
and I had to send him back to Mysore and 
write to Ootacamund for another.“ 

" How sad! But you still have your— 
your—squinting boy ?" now smiling in 
spite of her solicitude for me. 

" Yes. He and the rest will be here soon, 
and I hope you will make use of them. 
How have you been managing for meals?“ 

* Very badly. The decrepit old bungalow 
ge po has been cooking for me; but, as you 
can understand. his creations are far from 
palatable, added to which I have run 
through my supply of tinned provisions.“ 

"Iam sorry. However, I shall be most 
pleased to help, and trust that you will soon 
be able to continue your journey." 

“Thank you so much! It is tantalis- 
ing being stopped when only three stages 
from one's destination, isn't it?“ 

It is. Have you dosed your servants ? ” 

* Гуе nothing to dose them with. I had 
no idea they would fall sick like this—all 
together." 

Then in the meanwhile please show me 
where they are and I'll give them quinine : 
I always carry powders with me." 
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She led the way to the outhouses, where I 
found the two men in one room and the 
ayah in another, all three just recovering 
from the hot fit. I admmistered two 
powders each, and, ordering them to keep 
under their blankets, returned with my 
companion to the bungalow. Presently 
my carts and followers appeared. Joseph. 
seeing the lady, came and made а salaam 
(obeisance), whereupon, to the man’s 
evident confusion, Mrs. Chiltern burst out 
laughing. Oh, I cannot help it!" she 
murmured apologetically to me, as Joseph 
retired. “ The sight of his face always sends 
me into a giggle.” 

I began to think this rather strange on 
Mrs. Chiltern’s part; I suspected there was 
some special cause that excited her risible 
faculties whenever Joseph showed before 
her, so I said. Excuse me, Mig. Chiltern, 
but may I ask why a squint-eye has such 
a mirthful effect on you * " 

Fuel to the flame. Oh, Mr. Hervey,” 
she gurgled, now shaking with laughter, 
" don't ask, for I cannot tell you. You 
may find out the reason yourself one of these 
days!" 

Obviously she was disinclined to speak 
out, so 1 did not press her, although I 
felt pardonably curious. Joseph, with 
the aid of the bungalow scpoy, prepared a 
fairish dinne:; we sat down to it in the 
verandah, my companion facing the in- 
terior, Presently the sound of voices, and 
people traversing my bedroom came out 
into the verandah. Before I could look 
round Mrs. Chiltern uttered a little cry of 
amazement, stared for a moment over my 
head, and then set to laughing till tears 
coursed down her cheeks. I turned in my 
chair, to sce two men, one my messenger 
whom I had sent into Ootacamund, the 
other a stranger, evidently the new cook. 

But ere 1 could read the letter which the 
messenger handed me, ere I could ask any 
questions, I also dropped back in my chair 
and joined in Mrs. Chiltern's laughter, 
for while Joseph's vision was distorted in 
his left optic, the new cook suffered from 
the same obliquity in his right eye! The 
whole thing was excruciatingly funny; 
and oh, how we laughed ! especially when 
Joseph entering the room the two cock- 


‘eyes chanced to stand in juxtaposition. 


At length Mrs. Chiltern sobered down, 
and I read my assistant’s letter, which 
told me that the cook's name was Michael, 
that he held good certiticates, and did not 
drink, as most cooks do. 

I instructed Joseph to take charge of 
Michael, show him the ropes and give him 
some food. 

"Is it not too utterly ridiculous, Mr. 
Hervey ?” sighed Mrs. Chiltern when we 


меге alone. 


“ Yes, 
ever heard of. 
squinter to” 

"Oh don't! don’t!” she interrupted, 
moaning and sobbing helplessly. 

“Sip a little water,” ү suggested, afraid 
lest she should subside into а regular fit 
of hysterics. I admit it's enough to make 
a cat laugh.” 

Intensified, too. by the fact of their 
each squinting in the opposite eye! If it 
were on the same side it would not be so 
absurd." 


its the oddest coincidence I've 
We only want а third 


The next morning Mrs. Chiltern's ser- 
vants had sufficiently recovered to allow of 
their mistress proceeding. As I handed 
her into the bullock coach I expressed 
the intention of doing myself the pleasure 
of calling on her as soon as I could find 
time. A very ordinary remark, requiring 
& very ordinary. response, but, strange to 
вау, it set her off laughing immoderately. 
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““Oh, do!” she exclaimed, as soon as she 
could speak, and then you will know 
why your squint-cyed servants have had 
such an effoct on me. Good-bye, and many 
thanks for al; your kindness." 

I said nothing, but thought a lot 


In due course I reached Ootacamund, and, 
having no friends or acquaintances there, 
I took rooms at Sleek's Hotel. After 
shaking down I went over to the telegraph 
office, where, for two days, I worked hard 
from morning to night. On returning to 
the hotel on the third evening, I was greeted 
by a white-whiskered old native and a 
tall youth, who both grinned and salaamed 
profusely as they stood at iny room door. 

“ Halloa! Who on earth are you?” I 
demanded, just glancing at them. 

* Master done porrgit (for t) old sarvant 


(servant) Gabriel, sar ? " queried the elder 
man, 
“What! Is it you, Gabriel?” I ex- 


clainged, now recognising my former Madras 
butler of ten years ago. What are you 
doing here? 

Nothing. sar. Gentleman who lately 
"ploy (employed) me done gone away to 
Yengland (England) two days 'go (ago) ; 80 
I got no work now. I hearing yeshterday 
(yesterday) that your honour done come 
prom (from) Mysore ; therepore (therefore) I 
run to see master's pace (face) I very 
glad, sar.' | 

^ So am I; but who is that chap?” I 
asked, pointing to Gabriel's companion, who 
continued grinning and flashing his white 
teeth at me. 

" He my son, sar!" replied Gabriel 
proudly. Master done porrgit, (forget) 
your honour's dog- boy, Anthu ? ” 5 

“ So it is!” I observed, after regarding 
the young fellow more closely. I sup- 

hes & cut above & dog- boy now, 
eh ? ” 
He was cook in same 
He, too, got 


(business) very well. 
gentleman house with me. 
no work now, sar.” 

I thought to mysclf how nice it would be 
to have Gabriel and son back with me; 
I knew them so well, and they knew me so 
well. I wished there was some excuse for 
dispensing with my brace of “ squinters " ; 
but they had shown themselves to be 
excellent servants, so excellent that I 
hoped the permanent incumbents—Arok- 
yam and Lazarua—would shirk returning 
to me when they recovered. But Gabriel 
and Anthu had endeared themselves to me 
in the past, and I deeply regretted my 
mability to take them on again there and 
then. 

Gabrie] seemed to divine what was passing 
in my mind, for he broke my reverie by 
saying, “Sar, I like very much to sarve 
(serve) master again, ip (if) your honour 
please yengage (cngage) me and my son." 

* I wish I could, Gabriel, but I don't see 
how it can be managed." 

Master's purrsunt sarvants 
servants) good, sar? 

That's just it, they are, and I should not 
like to dismiss them, even with a month's 
pay in lieu of notice, English fashion. If 
1 could possibly make vacancies for you two 
I'd do so like a shot." 

“I very sarry (sorry), sar," 
old man dejectedly. 

"So am I. If I could but get, them 
berths I'd re-employ you two gladly." 

Gabriel's face brightened. “ Master please 
see nooz (newspaper), sar; sometimes any 
gentlemans wanting sarvants (servants) and 
putting vertiss (advertisement). 

Happy thought! I at once sent and 
asked the hotel people for the loan of that 
morning's local news-sheet, where, as good 


(present 


murmured the 
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luck would have it, under 
ments 1 read: 

Wanted; for a family living a short way 
out of Ootacamund а butler and а cook. 
Both must be first-class men ; well recom- 
mended, and not object to a somewhat 
lonely neighbourhood. Christian converts 
from the low country or plains preferred. 
High wages, warm clothes, and com- 
fortable quarters given. Apply in first 
instance to 8. Fewkes, Auctioneer and 
Commission Agent, Dhodda Sholah Road, 
Ootacamund." 

“ Yes!” I exclaimed, there is an adver- 


“ Require- 


tisement, Gabriel, that may possibly mect 
our case.” 
“I very glad, sar," observed Gabriel 


delightedly. 

“ Do you know anything about it?“ and 
I read the announcement in terms that 
suited the old man's knowledge of English. 

“1I don't know, sar; but I not liking to 
ishtap (stop) this place, sar: too cold, 
too expense (expensive). 

Dismissing the pair, with instructions to 
come again the following morning, I had 
up Joseph and Michael, and explained the 
case to them, that I wished to take back 
my old domestics, that I would only do so 
if I could procure them—the squinters— 
suitable employment, and if successful I 
would give both men good testimonials. 
They were quite agreeable, influenced no 
doubt by the tempting inducements set 
forth in the advertisement : so that difficuliy 
was settled. 

The next day after tiffin (lunch) I walked 
over to Mr. Fewkes's shop, taking Joseph 
and Michael with me, so that the Agent 
could see them and put any questions. 
Leaving my two followers outside I went in 
to Mr. Fewkes's office, where I made known 
my business. He jumped at it, enlarged on 
the dearth of the domestic class on the 
hills, expressed satisfaction at the prospect 
of so speedily executing the commission, 
the advertisement having appeared only once, 
and sent a peon to fetch my two chaps. 
But no sooner they entered the room than 
Mr. Fewkes, а portly, good-natured-look- 
ing Englishman, after a stare of blank 


astonishment, threw himself back in his 
chair convulsed with laughter ! 
Now, what did all this mean ? I could 


excuse Mrs. Chiltern's mirthful ebullitions ; 
the circumstances, as already described, 
partly justified them; besides, she was a 
woman, and women are given to laughing ; 


. but why should a brace of squinters cause 


Fewkes—a business man—to go off into 
fits ? I felt annoyed, and looked it. 

* My dear sir," cried Mr. Fewkes, pulling 
himself together, you must excuse my 
laughing, but really I cannot help it!” 

Mrs. Chiltern's very words! Perhaps 
you will explain ? " I observed glumly. 

Excuse me again, sir, if I refuse. This 
is à most laughable matter, a joke too good 
to be spoilt in the telling; and I’m sure 
you yourself will be heartily amused when 
you get to the bottom of it." 

“ Well, go on," I rejoined, partly molli- 
fied, for now I began to suspect that some 
uncommon whimsicality was the cause of all 
this sniggering. 

The advertisement 
a coffee plant P 

* Halloa!" I interrupted, 
several of that name here ? ” 

* No, only опе; Mr. Chiltern and his wife ; 
he owns а coffee plantation on the out- 
skirts of the settlement. Now, instead of 
my carrying on this negotiation, I suggest 
that you go and see him personally, and— 
and—take your two servants with you." 
He could scarcely speak ! 

“Why should I1?" I demanded, again 
crossly. 


is Mr. Chiltern's, 


"have you 
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“To clinch the business, and—and—to— 
to—enjoy the fun. If you go I—I—warrant 
that—that—you'l laugh  as—as—you've 
never laughed in your life. I will send 
Mr. Chiltern a note by you, and give а man 
to show the way. Do go, sir!” 

After a little hesitation I agreed. Mr. 
Fewkes, chuckling all the while, furnished 
me with the letter, and, guided by one 
of his peons, we three started ona long trudge 
amid lovely undulating scenery. At length 
we arrived at an extensive sea of fiis, 
clothing the lower part of a rise, above 
which were acres of coffee trees. The guide 
pointed to a building peeping cut from 
among the firs, and said it was Mr. Chiltern’s 
house. 

My euriosity intensified as I approached 
my destination. I wondered what Mr. 
Fewkes’s promised joke would prove to be, 
and whether Mre. Chiltern had part and 
parcel in it. I did not wish to “spoil 
sport ” by being too precipitate, so, halting 
at the gate and telling the two servants 
to take cover among the firs, I bid the guide 
convey Mr. Fewkes's letter up to the house, 
about thirty paces distant. Anon, I heard 
voices, and then suppressed ejaculations of 
astonishment. I saw a gentleman and lady 
suddenly appear in the shaded verandah 
and look my way; the former retired into 
the house, but the latter tripped down the 
ateps and came hurrying towards me. It 
was Mrs. Chiltern. 

" Mr. Hervey!” she merrily exclaimed, 
* this is a pleasure, for I had nigh given you 
up. Come in!” 

" Wait a moment, Mrs. Chiltern,” I 
replied, after dofting and shaking hands. 
“Do you mind telling me what Mr. Fewkes 
said in his letter to your husband ? ” 

" Only that you had some business with 
him. But that you can transact later on, 
though what it is we cannot imagine. In 
the meantime," she continued, now starting 
to giggle, I want you to understand why 
l was во amused on the two occasions of 
your playing the Good Samaritan to me on 
the Mysore road ; so come along and have 
some tea. 

Look here," I said, holding my ground, 
and at last getting in a word, “ in response 
to your advertisement I have brought you 
two servants—those squinters. I found my 
two old domestics here, and I am anxious 
to re-employ them." 

She stared at me dazedly, incredulously, 
and then went off into shrieks of laughter. 
** Oh, this is too good ! she exclaimed in а 
very agony of mirth; “ one would almost 
think you had done it on purpose! I believe 
I shall have hysterics before we've done! 
But come, now for the dénouement “ and 
she hustled me up to the bungalow. | 

“ Arthur!" she called, evidently to her 
husband, and, on his promptly answering the 
summons, I simply gaped at him in idiotic 
amazement. Mrs. Chiltern subsided into а 
chair and moaned, while Chiltern stood 
grinning at me. But such a grin! For lo! 
whercas Joseph and Michael squinted right 
and left in а single optic each, the man 
standing before me was doubly so affected, 
for one eye seemed to be examining my 
boots, while the other was investigating the 
landscape outside. 

I saw the joke now ; I could account for 
the lady's exuberant mirth on the Mysore 
road when my two squint-eyes presented 
themselves to her gaze one aíter another; 
I understood her reticence ; I fathomed what 
had tickled Mr. Fewkes, and here I was, 
unwittingly adding to the comicality of 
the situation. As these thoughts flashed 
through my brain and I saw that the 
Chilterns were very good-humoured over it, 
I simply collapsed from sheer excess of 
merriment. 

* V. 
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“ You—you—must deem me awfully 
rude," I presently faltered, wiping my eyes 
and trying to be serious. but but 

“ But what?" | demanded = Chiltern 
pleasantly, while his wife regarded me 
through her tears. 

“ Well, er—I—I—have brought two ser- 
vants for you, in answer to your advertise- 
ment ; but they——" 


y 


* Jolly glad to hear it," cried Chiltern. 
Where are they? 

“ By the- the —gate.“ 

A man was sent flying to fetch them along. 
and then, when squint-eyed Joseph and 
squint-eyed Michael stood abashed and 
grinning broadly before their doubly squint- 
eyed prospective employer, and the utter 
farcicality of the whole thing went home, 


X. 
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everyone there, white and black, laughed 
till they cried again ! 


Anyhow, the  Chilterns engaged my 
fellows, so there was а triumvirate of 
squinters under one roof! When I sub- 


sequently visited my friends some months 
later I found the squinting trio in statu quo, 
Joseph and Michael loud in their praises 
of their master and mistress. 


X. 


THe SANDS or LINDISFERNE. 


1 farmhouse was separated from the 
quaint red-tiled village by three or four 
wheat-fields, greenish gold in the August 
sunset. In a fortnight the harvest would 
begin and several round stacks rise in the 
sheltered garth. The two lads had gone 
a-tishing, and although there was not the 
least likelihood of any accident, the mother 
was feeling anxious for their return. Now 
and then she went to the door and looked 
towards the harbour, where the tide had 
already risen halfway over the sands. То the 
right lay St. Cuthbert’s Abbey, stately in 
ite ruin ; to the left, the Elizabethan castle— 
& toy Mont St. Michel—from whose summit 
& flag stirred languidly. 

The open sea shone like burnished metal : 
&s far as the eye could see there was not 
even а ripple. At last the boat appeared, 
and Mrs. Wilson began to prepare supper. 
Her only daughter, Mary, came home from 
playing with her schoolmates on the * heuch” 
—the sharply rising little cliff beyond the 
church. She was а sturdy lass of twelve, 
with rieh yellow hair and & brown happy 
face. 

* Why, mother," she said, I do believe 
you've been crying! 

“ My deary," responded Mrs. Wilson, 
“Tve got a headache, that’s true; but why 
should I cry ? Go you down to the pump 
and bring some water.“ 

Mary took the great wooden hoop, 
balanced & bucket on either side, and passed 
through the fields to the water-source at the 
head of the harbour. There was more than 
one spring on the farm ; but Mrs. Wilson, 
like other good Lindisferne housewives, 
preferred this ae being less brackish and 
hard. And as the girl tilled her buckets the 
boat came ashore, and her brothers, Adam 
and David, landed their catch. Adam was 
tall and stout, with a heavy but handsome 
face ; David was of medium stature, fair and 
lithe and quick of movement. 

* Mother's put out over something," said 
Mary dolefully. “ She's been grieved ever 
since the letters came. She won't tell me 
what's amiss, though I've asked her again 
and again." 

Without waiting for another word, her 
brothers turned homeward, and in less than 
five minutes had entered the house. Mrs. 
Wilson met them with à wan smile. 

I'm glad you're back, my lads,” she said. 
“It has seemed an over-long day, and I've 
ill news for you. But not а word shall I 
speak till supper's over." 

In spite of their entreaties she refused to 
disclose her trouble until the meal was 
finished and the table cleared. Mary, who 
was a notable young housewife, began setting 
the place in order for the night, and the 
mother sat in her wooden armchair beside 
the low fire. 


By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST, 
Author of “ The Abbey Mystery," etc. 


“Tve had a letter from the man in Ber- 
wick who lent your father that money," she 
said. It's here "—she touched her apron- 
pocket. He says that all must be repaid 
within a month from to-day." 

A month from to-day, mother!” cried 
Adam. Why, surely he means the 
interest 

“ Nay, tis plainly enough put," said Mrs. 
Wilson. *' Here's the letter. I believe he's 
within his rights in doing it, though for sure 
'tis а grievous blow. Either the money must 
be repaid, or else he forces us to sell house 
and land." 

It can't be," said David. Wilsons have 
owned the farm for more than two hundred 

ears. "Twould kill you to leave!” 

“ I'd have to make the best of it," said 
the mother. Tis twenty-five years since 
I came here from the mainland as your 
father's wife, and I've learned to love every 
stcne about the place. What's to be done 
is more than I can tell—you lads must 
talk it over and let me know what you 
think best. "Tisn't as if we'd any kinsfolk 
hereabouts who might help us; and our 
neighbours are poorer than we are, though 
there's а many would lend а hand if they 
could. There's my brother over in Illinois, 
but there's no time to ask him. Апа I fear 
something's gone amiss with him too ; for I 
wrote to him soon after the hay was taken, 
saying that I feared some trouble, and that 
he might help if so minded. 

„Maybe he's badly off himself, mother,“ 
said Adam; and we've no claim upon him. 
So you've had no reply ? " 

" Not a word, and I'm vastly uneasy, he 
and I being the only two left on my side of 
the family. I shouldn't have troubled him 
with our worries, but more than once in long- 
past years he offered your father money." 

And father wouldn't take it," added 
Adam. “ He was getting on fairly well, 
and needed no assistance. I mind it being 
talked over when I was a little bairn.“ 

“Well, we've got to think how the 
money’s to be raised," said David, who was 
the most practical. There's the kine and 
sheep—they'll have to be sold. I can go up 
north and hire myself to some well-to-do 
farmer, and the money would come to you. 
Ive always wanted to leave Lindisferne— 
there's only enough work for one of us." 

Mrs. Wilson turned her face towards the 
shadows. ‘ You're right, my lad, though it 
goes to my heart to put it into words," she 
said in a low voice. I'm afraid I've been 
a selfish mother to you; but somehow I 
couldn't bring myself to let you go out into 
the world.“ 

* But I'm old enough to earn good wages," 
said David: and I'll come back whenever 
there's a holiday." 

""Twould be best to talk about that 


later," said the graver Adam. Give us 
the letter, mother, and let us know what the 
chap says." 

They sat closer together, discussing the 
most sensible procedure, and finally came to 
the conclusion that on the morrow, at low 
tide, David, who had the best head for 
business, should eross the sands and walk 
to Berwick-on-T weed, to interview the man 
into whose power they had fallen. The 
clock struck midnight, and Mrs. Wilson raked 
out the fire and bade all go to bed. 

“ And sleep sound," she said. “ 16 has 
done me good to talk things over; naught 
looks во black when one has made up one's 
mind to face it." 

The lads rose an hour earlier than usual, 
since David had decided to start at seven 
o'clock. 

" The tide 'll be dead low," said Mrs. 
Wilson, as she served breakfast; but vou 
must be careful to keep as near the links * 
as you can. It promises to be a vastly 
warm day—I'd not be surprised if we have 
thunder before night time.” 

She insisted upon walking with him as far 
as the sands, not returning home until he 
had doffed his boots and stockings and was 
wading ankle-deep in the clear water. He 


trudged on bravely across the four miles that, 


separate Lindisferne from the mainland, 
keeping near the line of tal stakes that 
marks the safe track. 

For the rest of the day Mrs. Wilson dis- 
played a curious interest in the appearance 
of the heavens: very often she went to the 
“ heuch " and looked out to sea. A dense 
mist had crept up from the east ; within а 
mile of the shore it rose like а solid grey 
wall The air became very oppressive, and 
there was not the slightest suggestion of a 
breeze. Somehow the hours seemed por- 
tentously long to the good woman, and in 
spite of her courage she found herself thinking 
hopelessly of what news David might bring. 
It was not so much on her own account that 
she was troubled ; it was because of Adam, 
her firstborn. The place was meant for 
him, and from the days of his earliest child- 
hood he had worked bravely on the land. 
For David she had no fears: David, as she 
knew, would be better out in the great 
world; but Adam's roots were too deeply 
involved to be dragged up without hurt. 

Meanwhile David walked boldly on to 
Berwick-on-Tweed, and found the office of 
the moneylender with whom his father, by 
evil chance, had been compelled to enter 
into business dealings. The man was not 
more unjust than most of his profession, and 


only charged an interest of thirty per cent. 


When the lad suggested that they would 
endeavour to raise some of the money at 


ө Sand hills on the eastern side of Lindisferne. 
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the earliest moment, he shook his head 
sagelv. 

* Your mother 'd best give up possession, 
young man," he said. Then the place can 
be sold without any fuss, and if there's any- 
thing over and above what is owing, it will 
come to you all, and give you а start else- 
where. You Lindisferne folk ought to shift 
about а bit—' tis mouldy work stopping on 
the little island and ne'er seeing aught 
else.” 

It did not take long for David to realise 
that he might as well ask consideration from 
a stone ; and since he was too high-spirited 
to entreat, he bade the usurer good-day, and, 
after some light refreshment at a small shop, 
turned in the direction of home. On the 
mainland the sun was still shining fiercely ; 
but the mist had blotted out every sign of 
the islands. There was no need for hurry ; 
he could not cross the sands again until low 
tide, so, а few miles out of the town he sat 
under a great tree, and folded his arms and 
fell asleep, not waking until the clock of & 
village church struck seven. 

He rubbed his eyes, and rose hastily. 
Iniand the sun was just sinking behind the 
distant Cheviot, a globe deeply red, that 
seemed twice its ordinary size. From the sea 
great tangles of mist crept over the mainland 
links and glided between the trees that lined 
the road. There was an ominous murmur 
at frequent intervals—David realised that 
his mother’s forehoding of thunder had not 
been ill-founded. The heat had grown 
more oppressive than at midday ; he took 
off his black Sunday coat, slung it over his 
shoulder, then hastened, the perspiration 
flowing down his face, through the village 
of Beal and down the mile of highway that 
winds to the sands. By the time he had 
reached the end of this, the afterglow had 
faded, and the dark clouds were piling 
together overhead. He looked upon the 
wall of mist with some amazement, then, 
determined not to lose sight of the line of 
stakes, he left the shore carefully and started 
across the flat dull sands. Had any vehicle 
been crossing he would have accepted a lift ; 
but apparently the strange weather had kept 
the Lindisferne drivers on the island. 

Before he had covere a hundred yards, he 
began to regret not having waited until the 
morning, but the knowledge that his folk 
would be filled with great uneasiness 
prompted him to proceed. Fortunately the 
tall stakes were dimly visible, and there 
seemed little probability of him losing his 
way. After half an hour, however, a flash 
of lightning danced before him, then came 
the heaviest thunder-clap he had ever heard. 
Rain began to fall in a torrent, pattering 
loudly on the deepening water. Although 
he was greatly tired with the long walk in 
the burning sunlight, he started to run 
quickly. His clothes were soon saturated ; 
but, being accustomed to outdoor life, he 
regarded this as of little account. 

The gloom grew denser and denser, and 
when he had reached the middle of the strait 
it became almost impossible to distinguish 
the stakes. He paused beside one that 
upheld а small cage or platform, raised for 
the safety of those who were overtaken by 
the tide. He was breathing heavily; for a 
few minutes he stood resting а hand on а 
rung of the stout ladder. А strange sound 
came to his ears—the hoarse cry for aid of 
some one lost in the darkness. А strauger 
must have attempted the crossing and have 
wandered from the track. The tide was 
rising quickly; already David felt the 
current swirling around his knees. 

Help! help!" came the voice. 
—for Heaven's sake!“ 

The lad lifted his hollowed palms to his lips 
and shouted, “ Where are you?“ 

| don't know," replied tho distant 
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voice. “ l've lost my bearings, and the water's 
deepening every moment ! ” 

David knew that if he left the neighbour- 
hood of the stakes in all likelihood both 
would be drowned. “ Сап you make out 
whero my voice comes from ?” he cried. 
“ГИ keep calling, and tell if you're coming 
nearer. There's no time to be lost.“ 

“TIl try to reach you; but I'm dead 
beat," was the answer. °“ Seems to me аз 
if I'd been here for hours!“ 

The water rose and rose until it reached 
David's waist. At one time the answering 
voice seemed nearer, at another as though 
the man had increased the separating dis- 
tance by several yards. It was only when 
the next lightning flash came that the two 
saw cach other. 

" Come quickly,” said the lad. "I 
daren't leave this place—it's one of the 
refuges. Once you get here, you're safe— 
we shall be high above the tide ! ” 

Almost before the thunder-clap followed, 
he felt his arm grasped tightly. 

“Ive found you at last," said the man, 
with a long sigh of relief. I'd almost lost 
hope. If you hadn't been crossing I should 
never have seen daylight again!“ 

David drew him towards the ladder. 
" You climb first," he explained.“ There's 
nought for it but to wait until the tide goes 
down. In another hour there 'll be six feet 
of water here." 

The man rose aloft, and David followed 
to the little platform. The space was 
re:trieted —they sat back to back, looking 
out upon the darkness, 

It's over thirty vears since I crossed to 
Lindisferne," said the stranger. "I had 
forgotten that it might be dangerous. To 
tell the truth, I was in a hurry to get back 
to the old place! I suppose it’s just the 
same as it always was.“ 

“Tve seen no change in my time, sir," 
David made answer. There are frech folk 
at the Castle that's the most notable thing 
I remember." 

The other fumbled in his pocket апа 
brought out pipe and tobacco. It was 
somewhat difficult to strike a match, but at 
last а red glow spread from side to side of 
the bowl. 

I ought to ғау I’m sorry to have put you 
to this inconvenience," the man observed, 
* but at present I'm so glad to be here that 
I can't find words to thank you with. I 
should like to know who you are—from 
your voice I should say а youth of about 
twenty ? 

“ You're right, rir," said David. I was 
twenty last May. My name’s David Wilson 
— perhaps you remember William Wilson of 
Hillocks Farm ? " 

“ Remember him !—ay, that I do," said his 
companion, after a long pause. We were 
lads together. I heard that he died two 
years ago, and left his widow with three 
children.” 

He did, sir. and Y m his second son.“ 

“ And I understand, never mind how, 
that things aren't going well with the 
family. You needn't be afraid of telling 
me, my lad—your father and I were always 
great chums. How did the trouble come 
about? 

There was something very pleasant in the 
stranger's voice, and although, like all 
Lindi:fernere, David was not given to talk- 
ing to outsiders of private matters, he soon 
found himself speaking quite frankly of the 
shadow that lay over his home. 

It was this wey, sir," he said. My 
father had а kinsman at Sea Houses who 
was in the herring fishery, and he got father 
to stand surety for three hundred pounds. 
He was buving & new boat, and everything 
scemed safe enough. But on the very first 
voyage the boat struck and went to the 


bottom. Апа father had to borrow money 
from а man in Berwick." 

" I've heard of those moneylenders,“ said 
tho other. Once you're in their power, 
'tis a hard job to get free again. Is this 
fellow putting on pressure ? ” 

David told him the story of his visit to 
Berwick, and of the melancholy news he was 
carrying home. 

shouldn't fret about it, my lad," said 
the stranger. All may turn out better 
than you expect. Why, I could tell you 
many а tale of how matters were set right 
just when one was in despair. Now do you 
tell me about your mother—I’d like to hear.” 

She's the best and bravest in the world,” 
said David enthusiastically ; “апа I'd do 
anything to save her a moment's pain. I 
mean to leave home and work on the main- 
land, and give her every farthing I can 
scrape together.” 

“Таз right," said his new friend 
heartily. “ You'll always be thankful that 
you've done your duty. But surely you'll 
feel it hard leaving the island?“ 

“ J shall. and no mistake, sir. Still, I know 
it's best for me to go. The place is too 
small—sometimes I feel as if I can scarce 
breathe. And I’m not really needed at 
home—there's no more work than Adam 
can manage single-handed.” 

The rain stil] came down in sheets: now 
and then the lightning tore the darkness 
and showed them the water rippling a few 
feet below the platform. 

It's a queer experience,“ said the man. 
“J remember, when I was a lad, not as old 
as yourself, spending a few hours here. 
But I was alone then, and it was dull with 
nobody to talk to. Well, tell me more about 
yourself and your folk. It must seem queer 
to you. my being so interested.” 

So, for & long while, David spoke of life 
in the quaint old homestead. Не put the 
bright side foremost, and told nothing of the 
privations his family had known of late 
years. But somehow the stranger under- 
stood without telling. At times he laughed 
to himself with the thought of what he was 
about to do. Pipe after pipe he smoked, 
until his pouch was quite emptied. At last 
the dawn broke and the rain ceased, and 
beyond the links the sun rose sleepily from 
the open sea. 

"] reckon we might wade across now,“ 
ga id David; that is, if you're not too tired 
and cramped. Perhaps, though, 'twould be 
best if I went alone and came for you with a 
horse and cart? 

„Not so,“ said the тап; “ if you go, I go. 
As for being tired—I suppose neither of us 
is as fresh as he might be. I'm hard as 
nuts; but none the less І shall be glad to 
get into а warm bed. There's a good inn on 
the island?!“ 

“You'll go to no inn," said David. 
„Come on to Hillocks Farm—I promise 
you а welcome. І doubt if any of them have 
had a moment's rest all night.“ 

They descended stiffly. In spite of the 
stranger's protestations that he had suffered 
little from the long exposure, he was soon 
шаа enough to take David's arm. Their 
progress was slow; by the time they had 
reached the yellow links the mist had all 
disappeared, and the whole island was 
bathed in warm sunlight. 

* So we're home at last," said the man. 
“ You were right in saying the irland hasn't 
changed—it’s exactly as it was when I saw 
it last. A dree, beautiful spot, but not for 
those who love to move amongst men. 
I think, my lad, that I shall take you away, 
and let you find your place in the world.“ 

They had come in sight of the old farm- 
house. Before the wondering David could 
reply. his mother and brother and ‘ister ap- 
peu red in the open doorway. The stranger 
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made а curious sound in his throat, and 
stumbled towards Mrs. Wilson. 

“It’s Mary, and she’s as little changed 
as the island ! " he cried. Then, to David's 
amazement, he kissed the good woman's 
rounded cheek. 

* Brother John!” she faltered. © Oh, but 
it does my heart good to see уоп! Апа with 
my lad!” 


** He's my lad, too," said the man. He's 
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saved my life; but for him I'd not be in 
God's blessed sunlight at this moment." 

She drew them indoors, tears were pelt- 
ing down her face. “ You'll be well-nigh 
starved," she said. And you're dripping 
wet! Surely you haven't been out all 
night ? ” 

“ Ay, but we have, mother,” said David. 
* On the refuge, too, waiting for the tide 
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А MODEL or A TOURING CARAVAN, AND 


P sliding bed-partition shown in fig. 5 
should now be made of mahogany or 
canary wood, } in. in thickness. The sides 
are 115; in. long, 1 in. wide at the top 
and j in. at the bottom, the remainder of 
the framing being $ in. in width. The top 
portion is 7j in. wide by 23 in. high, апа 
the descending portions of the long rail have 
the same curvature as the top rail of the 
waggon end. In all the interior fittings, 
where wood of small dimensions has to be 
Íramed together, the joints at the corners 
should be slotted instead of being mortised ; 
this ensures a stronger tenon, and if well 
glued can never come off at the shoulders. 

The side uprights should have a groove 
} in. wide and 4, in. deep on the back side, 
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Fic. 5.—SLI DING PARTITION. 
(Scale 1 to 6.) 


kept } in. from the edge of each. Into these 
glue two pieces, 11 in. long, 3} in. wide, 
and 4 in. thick, projecting backwards at 
right- angles to the partition. These should 
be trenched on the inside, 6 in. from the 
bottom, to receive the floor of the top 
berth, 345 in. wide by { in. thick. A similar 
piece, 3¢ in. wide, is hung to the back edge 
of this with small hinges, placed on the 
top side, and a strip of mahogany is fastened 
to the end of th» waggon to receive it. 
Before fitting the partition into its place, 
cover the floor with thin oilcloth, glueing it 
well down ; then fix two strips of mahogany 
\fretwood, à in. wide and 7 in. long, to the 
sides of the waggon, close ‘to the top edge, 
with two smaller pieces, 6} in. long, fixed 
near the floor to act as guides and prevent 
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the polished sides of the waggon being 
scratched. The partition should be cut out to 
pass these, and also to pass the inner lining 
of the window frame. French polish the 
front and edges of the frame before finally 
putting into position and proceeding to fix 
the side roofs. 

These aro of maple, 2 ft. 3] in. long by 
33 in. wide, scraped and glass-papered on 
the best side for polishing. the inner edge 
of each being planed straight and to the 
correct bevel. Place them with the face 
sides towards a hot fire, to obtain the right 
curvature (about 4; in.), then polish before 
fixing on the waggon. 

Bevel the top edge of the sides as re- 
quired, and nail the roofs down, keeping 

them level with the extremities of the 

rails, and 8 in. apart. A piece 2% in. 
wide should then be nailed to 
the front top rail, to fill in 
between the side-roofs over the 
footboard. It should be cut 
across the grain, so as to bend 
easily, and the edges glued to 
make the joints rigid. An- 
other piece 1,5 in. wide should 
be fixed in a similar manner 
at the other end, and when the 
joints are set, round the edges 
off on the under side. The 
outer edges of the side-roofs 
should be planed level with 
the side of the waggon, and 

а half-round moulding } in. by 

lin. nailed over each. "These 

stand 4 in. above tho roofs 
and are rounded off at each 
end of the top rails. 

А bracket can now be pre- 
pared and fixed at each side 
of the projecting roof, as shown 
in fig. l, each being 1j in. high, 1] in. 
wide, and 1 in. thick, and nailed to the 
top rail and to the corner pillar. 

We now come to the malakoff, one side 
of which is shown in fig. 1 resting on top 
of the side roof. Its extreme length is the 
same аз between the end top rails of the 
waggon, I ft, 11j in., and its height is 2} in. 
Frame the sides together first, the top and 
bottom rails being $ in. wide, the end up- 
rights 1} in., and the middle ones 1 in., 
all of }-in. canary. The top rails aro rebated 
J in. by 4 in. on the inside for the lights, 
the bottom rails and the uprights having 
a similar rebate on the outside. The ends 
are 8} in. long, 21 in. wide, and 1 in. thick, 
not framed together but cut out in one 
piece; their bottom edges, which stand 
} in. below the sides, are rounded on tho 
inside. Bevel the sides to fit side-roofs, 
then nail the ends on, and drop the whole 
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„We'll take no harm," said his uncle. 
* After we've rested a while we'll be as fit as 
ever. But, first of all, I've to tell you not 
to worry any more about any debt. If it 
were ten times as much, I'd set it right. 
And gladly, too, for you're the only kin J've 
gotten in the old country." 

He laid а hand on David's shoulder. 
* Гуе no son of my own," he said; but I 
mean to borrow this lad. 
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into place, fastening it to the ends of the 
waggon, and nailing the side-roofs upwards 
into the bottom rails. 

The malakoff lights can be made now, 
eight in number, each being 4$ in. long by 
11 in. wide. The rails are f in. wide by 
l in. thick, and the uprights, which tenon 
into them, are $ in. in width. They should 
be ploughed +; in. deep for the glass, which 
must be put in before gluing up. Rebate 
the lights to fit the frames, and hang with 
small hinges placed flat on the outside of 
the top rail. 

The roof can next be prepared, of canary 
wood, 2 ft. 01 in. long by 8j in. wide, 4 in. 
thick in the middle, and } in. at the sides. 
It should project 3 in. all round, past the 
framing of the malakoff, and a quarter- 
round moulding is mitred round on the 


Fig. 6.—INTERIOR FITTING. 
(Scule 1 to 6.) 


under side. This should be { in. by g in. 
in section and well fastened to the roof. 
The centre of the under side should be pre- 
pared for polishing, and a margin, 1 in. 
wide, of maple glued round, keeping it 
i; in. away from the moulding. The 
centre panel should be stained mahogany 
before being polished. The roof need 
not be fastened down, as it is convenient 
to take it off in order better to sce the 
interior. | 
The remainder of the fittings can now 
be made, as shown in fig. 6. All are 1 ft. 
in height, and fit along the о” side of 
the waggon, between the inner edge of the 
side-roof and the floor. The cupboard front, 
shown at the left of the figure, is 6 in. wide 
at the bottom and 6] in. at the top. The 
stiles are & in. wide, that on the left tapering 
to $ in, at the bottom. The top and middle 
rails аге J in; wide, and the bottom one 
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in., those between the drawers being 

in. The cupboard doors are 54 in. high, 
with stiles and top rails 3 in. wide, and 
bottom rails 4 in. They are rebated on the 
inside 4 in. by } in. for panels of maple 
fretwood. The drawers are 1} in., 1} in., 
and 2 in. deep, 5 in. wide, and 2§ in. from 
front to back. Their fronts are of } in. 
material. and the remaining parte of { in., 
dovetailed in the usual manner, and with 
the bottoms ploughed in m in. 

The fireplace front is 7 1n. high to under 
shelf and 7 in. wide, the jambs being 1 in. 
wide, with truss and base, as in fig. 7, and 
the transverse rail 1 in. wide at the ends, 
and halved at the back of the jambs. The 
frame over the firoplace is of §-in. by }-in. 
material, and is rebated on the inside } in. 
by { in. for a mirror; this rebate will prob- 
ably require deepening by the addition of 
strips, as silvered glass is generally } in. at 
least in thickness. 


The wardrobe door is 9} in. high and 


31 in. wide, with stiles à in. wide, top rail 
4 in., and bottom rail ł in., rebated for a 
panel. The drawer underneath is 2} in. 
high and 3} in. wide. Polish all the fittings 
before fixing. 

Now procure three piecesof }-in. wood, each 
1 ft. long. 21$ in. wide at top, and 21! in. 
at the bottom, and fit them tightly between 
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Гіс. 7.—DETAILS OF FIREPLACE JAMB; a. SHELF AND 
TRUSS; b. BASE. 


(Full size.) 


the side roof and the íloor, nailing them 
firmly into position. The first one should 
be 6 in. from the end of the waggon, at the 
bottom, and 61 in. at the top, and this 
should be trenched for five shelves two in 
the cupboard and one on top of each of 
the drawers. These are } in. thick, and can 
be put in place now, keeping them } in. 
narrower than the upright, and fastening 
ledges to the end walling to carry them. 
Fix the front into position, nailing it through 
the end walling and the upright, and fix 
guiding strips for the drawers. 

The second upright can now be fixed, 
6ў in. away from the first, and then the 
third, 3} in. away from the second. This 
should be kept 1 in. narrower than the 
others for 9} in. down from the top, as 
the wardrobe door hangs in front of it, 
concealing the edge. Trench this and the 
preceding upright for a }-in. shelf, 94 in. 
down from the top, and fix a rail, } in. by 
ł in., on the floor under the drawer, with 
guiding strips the same thickness. Place a 
clapping strip to prevent the door from 
shutting too far in. 

The fireplace and mirror can be placed 
in front of the uprights and fastened to 
them, a glazed tile being previously fastened 
to the walling between the uprights with 
a paste made of whiting and glue, also a 
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strip, cut to the right width, to each up- 
right. 

The outside doors and windows are, like 
the fittings, made of either mahogany or 


Pie. 8.—SEgwENT OF WHEEL. 
(Half size.) 


canary, } in. thick. The bottom door is 
5} in. high by 5} in. wide, with stiles } in. 
wide; bottom rail I in., other rails and 
munting f in. These should be rebated 
b іп. by { in. on the inside for the panels. 
which are of maple, stained on the outside 
to the colour of mahogany. The top 
doors are 5j in. high by 21! in. wide, 
with stiles and top rails f; in. wide, and 
bottom rails ł in. They are ploughed 
jn deep for the glass, which should 
put in before gluing up; the small 
pieces in the upper corners being glued 
in afterwards, so as to show the same 
width of framing round the door head. 
The bottom door is rebated } in. by 
$ in. on the inside of the top edge, the 
top doors being similarly treated on the 
outside bottom edge, and also rebated 
together down the centre. Work a }-in. 
bead down the centre joint on the 
opposite sides to the rebates to make 
the stiles show the same width. 
The casements at the side are each 
51 in. high by 2&& in. wide. The outer 
stiles are $ in. wide, and the middle 
ones $ in. The rails are } in. wide, the 
top ones being shaped out to } in. in 
the centre. Plough + in. deep for glass, 
and glue up with it in place; rebate 
the casements together the same as 
the top doors. The end window is 
2} in. by 2} in., with framing } in. wide. 
Like the others, it opens outwards, but it 
is hung at the top, while they are hung to 
the standards. 
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Fic. 9.—SEcTION OF Нов, 
(Full size.) 


The wheels should next be proceeded 
with, the front ones being 7 in. and the 
hinder ones 8 in. in diameter. The naves 
are J} in. long and 1} in. in diameter, and 


turned as shown in fig. 9. As there are six 
fellies in а wheel, each is the same length 
as the radius. They should be of j-in. 
canary, and the method of setting them 
out can be seen at a glance in fig. 8. The 
spokes are } in. wide by 5 in. thick; those 
for the front wheels 3] in. lgng, and for the 
back 3j in. They have a tenon } in. wide 
by ; in. thick, going into the nave $ in., 
and at the other end a ;i-in. round tenon 
{ in. in length. When tenoned, dress them 
out as shown in fig. 9 (в), leaving } in. of 
square next to the nave. Mortise the nave 
very carefully and drive the spokes into 
position. Bore the fellies for the spokes 
and make a saw-cut } in. doop іп the centre 
of each end, then drive them on and slip 
small pieces of hardwood into the saw- 
cuts, to prevent the joints from working 
sideways. 

The tyres are of j-in. by pg in. iron, which 
can be obtained wherever they sell ma- 
terials for bent.iron work, and 12 ft. of 
it will be required for this and other pur- 
poses. Great care should be taken to make 
the tyres the right size, and they should 
be red-hot when driven on to the wheels, 
being dipped into water as soon as in 
position, to prevent charring the fellies un- 
necessarily. If welding the tyres is beyond 
the powers of the amateur, a blacksmith 
would do them and slip them on in a few 
minutes. 

In the centre of the nave, on the outside, 
bore a hole } in. in diameter by } in. deep, 
and from the other side bcre one } in. in 


Ето. 10.— PLAN OF UNDER OARRIAGE. 
(Scale 1 to 6.) 


diameter to meet it. Procure from a gasfitter 
4 pieces of }-in. bore brass piping, each 
1$ in. long, tapped at one end, and with a 
brass cap fitted on. Drive these into place, 
as shown in fig. 9, and fix а brass ferrule on 
the outside shoulder of the nave. Drill а 
hole } in. in diameter just in front of the 
bush for the linch-pin, and the wheel 
is complete. 

The under-carriage should now be made, 
аз shown in fig. 10. The runners are 10] in. 
long, the side ones being { in. by } in. ; the 
others, and the cross-bearers, which are 
81 in. long, are } in. thick by $ in. deep. 
The “ bolster is 1} in. wide in the centre 
and 1 in. at each end. All have their ends 
rounded vertically. The width of the car- 
riage is 8] in., the runners being spaced at 
equal distances apart. The cross-runners 
should be screwed on top of the others, 
10} in. from outside to outside, with 4 in. 
between the two front bearers, and the front 
of the third 8 in. from the back of thc carriage. 
The other bearers and the bolster are placed 
equally between. 

The circle-plate, which must now be 
made, is 8 in. in diameter, outside ; it is 
} in. wide and { in. thick, and, for the pur- 
pose of a modcl, can be made out of fretwood, 
as iron is difficult to bend edgeways. It 
should be screwed on top of the cross- 
bearers, and at'its centre a hole, } in. in 
diameter, should be bored through the 
bolster for the drop-pin. 


The 


The top carriage is less complicated than 
the other; it consists of a bolster and two 
cross-bearers of the same dimensions as 
before, and two cross-bearers 3} in. long. 
Turn the body over, and screw the bolster 
to the runners, keeping the centre 6} in. 
from the front of the footboard. Next, 
fasten the short bearers, the outside face of 
each being 4 in. from the centre of the 
bolster. Place the other cross- bearers 
midway between, and fix a circle-plate, 
similar in all respects to the other one ; bore 
& 85 hole through the bolster and a j£-in. 
hole through the floor of the waggon, in order 
to get the head of the drop-pin through. 

Now prepare two pieces of wood, 9 in. 
long, } in. thick, and } in. deep, with the 
ends roundei under, and fasten them to 
the under side of the thick runners which 
carry the floor, keeping them 4 in. from the 
back end of the waggon. To these are fixed 
the scroll irons to carry the springs, as 
shown in fig. 11. 

To make these, take & piece of j-in. by 

-in. iron, 10 in. long; at one end cut a 

t ] in. wide and } in. long ; at the other 
end cut a piece 1 in. long by { in. wide 
from each edge, thus reducing the width 
to } in.; then with a pair of round-nosed 
pliers bend the ends as shown in fig. 11, 
making that which is not slotted } in. 
deeper than the other. 

If not bought ready-made, the springs 
can be prepared as follows: Procure some 


РӨ. 11.—SCROLL AND SPRING WITH SHACKLE REMOVED. 


(Scale 1 to 3.) 


steel, similar to that used by dressmakers, 
} in. wide by about 4, in. thick, 13 ft. 6 in. 
being required for the four springs. Cut off 
pieces 7} in., 6 in., 54 in., 5 in., 44. in., 4 in., 
31 in., dnd 3 in. long, and drill a -in. hole 
through the centre of each. 

Take the longest piece and bend the ends 
round so as to form а j-in. hole, the same 
as in the scroll irons, bend it to shape as 
shown in fig. 11, and then bend the other 
pes giving them plenty of curvature. 

inch them together in & vice, put a pin 
through them, and rivet up. wo small 
pieces called shackles ” should now be pre- 
ps for each spring. These are of ]-in. 

y Min. iron, f in. in length, and with 
two j-in. holes drilled in each, } in. apart, 
аа shown in fig. 11 (B). On the front end 
of the scroll iron no shackle is required, the 
spring going into the slot. 

The beds should now be prepared, 9} in. 
long by { in. by z in., with a groove, I in. 
by 1 in., ploughed along the centre of the 
under side to receive the axle. The springs 
are fastened to the beds by strips of }-in. 
by ф-1п. iron, bent round the belly of the 
1 ana screwed to the upper surface of 

e bed. 

The axles are of Tin. by .in. iron, 
1 ft. 1} in. long, with two holes, 8 in. apart, 
for screwing to the bed. They should be 
filled round for a distance of 11 in. from 
each end, and made to work smoothly in 
the wheels. A hole, } in. in diameter, 
should be drilled ү; in. from each end for 
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the linch-pins. On the under-carriage the 
scroll irons are fixed to the under side of 
the j-in. runners. 

The bick-box is the next consideration. 
This is fixed between the spring bearers, 
at the bick of the rear axle, being 7] in. 
wide, 3 11. from front to back, and 44 in. 
deep. It is made of }-in. material, with 
the exception of the doors and the sur- 
rounding frame, which are of }-in., and 
pan-lled as shown in fig. 3. 

The brake should now be made and 
fixed. Get a 4 in. by } in. bolt and nut 
and cut off the head, just below the square ; 
file a shoulder, 4 in. long by 44 in. deep, 
all round this end, and а similar shoulder. 
J in. long, round the threaded end. Drill 
a jin. hole in the centre of a piece of 
j-in. by j4-in. iron, 3j in. long, and bend 
it like а U. Solder the ends to opposite 
edges of the nut. Make two angle brackets 
of -in. by -in. iron, 1j in. along each 
arm. Drill a j-in. hole іп one arm of each, 
f in. from the angle, and two screw-holes 
in the other arm for fixing to the blade. 

Bore a }-in. hole through the front drop- 
per board, f in. from the blade and } in. 
from the top edge, on the near side of the 
waggon. Fix one of the angle brackets im- 
mediately behind this, push the long 
shoulder of tho bolt through, and fix the 
other bracket to support the other end, 
allowing it to turn freely. Thon get a piece 
of -in. wire, 14 in. long, and flatten a 
portion for a 3- in. hole to be drilled, 
} in. from one end ; bend the other 
or $ in. at right-angles to form a 
handle, and fix on to the pin, in 
front of the dropper board. In a 
piece of j-in. by jin. iron drill a 
j-in. hole closo to one end, also a 
in- in. hole j in. from it, then twist 
the other end for a distance of 1] in., 
во that the flat surface is at right- 
angles to the other half, and drill 
two holes, 4 in. apart, for screwing 
to the brake-block. A piece of 1; · in. 
wire, 23 jn. long, should now be 
shouldered at each end for ү; in. and 
ushed through the last-mentioned piece for 
р in., then soldered in place. 

This can now be fixed between the spring- 
bearer and the blade, 8} in. from the back 
of the waggon and 1] in. from the floor, by 
means of two triangular pieces of }-in. iron, 
with holes drilled to allow it to work freely. 
Fix a wooden brake-block, 1} in. long by 
{ in. thick, and shaped to fit the wheel, and 
connect the upper arm of the brake-bar to 
the nut on the screw pin by means of а 
piece of stiff wire. 

„The shafts, which can now be made, are 
of j-in. by 4-in. wood throughout. The 
sides are 14 in. long, and are tenoned 
through the head, the tenons being allowed 
to stand out } in. and bevelled off at the 
corners. The bent rail is treated similarly 
where it is tenoned through the sides. The 
head projects 4 in. past the sides, and is 
rounded vertically at the ends. The munt- 
ings are tenóned ifto the rails for } in. 
The shafts are 6 in. wide at the back, shaped 
to 5 in. near the front. Fix two small 
screw-eyes in the head, 4 in. apart, to 
receive the shaft-pin, and two others in the 
front rail of the under-carriage, 4] in. apart, 
the pin to be of ;-in. wire, 4} in. long, with 
& knob of solder at one end. 

With some j-in. wire make four square 
hooks, à in. by 2 in., point the long arm of 
each, and drive two in each shaft, the front 
one 2 in. from the end and the other 14 in. 
from it. They should stand out à in. and 
point towards each other. Then take two 
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ieces of }-in. by M- in. spring steel, 1] in. 
Jong; drill а hole in the centre of each, and 
screw them to the shafts, bending them 
till the ends spring up and touch the hooks. 

A flight of steps should be made now. 
The sides are 12} in. long, 1 in. wide, and 
1 in. thick, the ends cut at an anglo of 
45°, as shown in fig. l. They should be 
trenched 4; in. deep for five treads, which 
are set 2 in. apart from top to top along the 
edge, and at an angle of 45? with it. The 
treads are 32 in. long, 14 in. wide, and 1 in. 
thick; and, after gluing up, their back 
edges should be planed off flush with the 
sides. Screw two small cup-hooks into the 
top, and let them drop into holes prepared 
for them in the footboard. 

The caravan is now complete, with the 
exception of the painting. The body should 
have two coats of oil colour, well puttied 
апа rubbed down with glass-paper before 
poring on the second coat, then, after a 

nal rubbing down with very fine paper, a 
coat of turps colour, chocolate being most 
suitable. When thoroughly dry it should 
be varnished, care being taken to leave 
no thick edges of varnish to run down and 
disfigure it. The malakoff, underworks, 
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Fia. 12.—SHAFTS. 
(Scale 1 to 6.) 


back-box, and steps are painted cream 
colour, the first two coats being mixed in 
oil and the final one in turps, afterwards 
varnishing with pale varnish. The tops of 
the side roofs and malakoff are painted 
white. 

The appearance of the waggon is greatly 
improved by judicious lining with a 
very fine brush called a lining penci!, but 
considerable practice is required in order 
to get satisfactory results. This should be 
done before varnishing, red being used on 
the cream colour and green or yellow on 
the chocolate. 

The furnishing should now be undertaken, 
a small cooking-range being obtained from 
а toy shop and fixed in position, with а 
hole in the side roof for a p of compo ” 
gas-piping to form the chimney. A small 
table and three chairs can also be obtained 
to relieve the bareness of the interior, and 
curtains hung to the windows and in the 
bed-place partition. 

All is now completed, and ready for 
the road," and if the work has been con- 
sꝛientiously done throughout the result 
will be a most interesting model, a thing 
of beauty and a joy for " well, that 
depends, doesn't it, Mr. Editor ? 

[THE END.] 
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NE of the most excellent of all defensive 
tricks is that shown in fig. 6; it holds 

the erstwhile aggressor entirely helpless ; he 
is absolutely unable to retaliate in any way. 


He may be held as long as one chooses with 
very slight exertion, or, if necessary, thrown 
down. ` 


By PERCY LONGHURST. 


(Illustrated by M. FITZGERALD.) 


PART II. 


Seize the left wrist with your right hand, 
raise the arm, duck right under it, turning 
in to your adversary, not outside his arm, 
and turning right round as you come behind 


him. This movement carries his arm up his 
back. Then clap your other hand on his 
elbow and you have fixed him. Push his 
hand well up the back. 

Another good trick which also has the 
merit of converting an assailant into a help- 
less prisoner is illustrated by the succeeding 
pieture (fig. 7). The individual suffers no 
injury from being so held, but he is in such 
а position that his holder may hurt him 
badly does he not choose to submit. 


The trick requires a fair amount of prac- 
tice to enable one to perform it with the 
necessary speed and accuracy. But it is a 
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SELF-DEFENCE TIPs. 


master trick, and, when properly applied, the 
victim is placed beyond all hope of attacking. 


mao. 7. 


He will be only too glad to do whatever his 
captor may direct, and he may be held 
indefinitely. 

A cross-arm grip of the wrist is required ; 
that is, the left hand seizes the left wrist, or 
the right the right. The former is the prefer- 


&ble hold, and it must be so taken that your 
palm must. be lying over the inside of the 
assailant’s wrist; the finger-tips coming round 
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to the back. Except this hold be obtained 
the trick is worthless. 

Having the grip. raise the hand and step 
forward smartly with the right foot, outside 
your adversary’s left leg ; pivot on that foot 
so that you are brought almost side by side 
with him. As you do this, thrust your 
right arm under his and seize his coat lappet 
or collar, turning your elbow outward so as 
to straighten and stiffen your arm. Press 
down with your left hand and your adver- 
sary will quickly realise that he is in an 
uncomfortable position. You can force him 
to stand on tip-toes ; and reach you with his 
free fist he cannot (fig. 7). 

Should you be seized by the coat collar, say 
by the right hand, there is a trick you can 
use which will certainly and effectually turn 
the tables on your assaulter (fig. 8). Seize 
his wrist with your right hand, taking the 
grip that would come natural to you. e. 
thumb underneath, fingers above. Hold 
tightly, make a slight movement towards his 
right, at the same time turning your near 
side towards him. Twist his wrist in to 
yourself, so as to bring the edge of his arm 
uppermost, and $t the same moment drop 
rou bent left arm across his captured 

imb in the neighbourhood of his elbow. 

The position is so painful a one (and may 
be made still more so by downward pressure 
of your left arm) that, if you step forward, 
the aggressor will be forced into the position 
shown in the accompanying illustration. He 
is helpless, nor can he do anything effective 
with his left hand. 

The foregoing trick cannot be so easily 
performed upon a very tall individual as 
on one about your own height. Against the 
former, two very effective dodges are the 
ankle hold referred to and the following. 
Drop on one knee, seize ankle or leg with one 
hand, lift, and simultaneously thrust vigor- 
ously forward with your other hand against 
the person's stomach (fig. 9). 

A shorter antagonist may be often over- 
thrown thus. Some strength and rapidity of 
movement, together with perfect timing, are 
neceasary. With the left hand get a strong 
grip of the aggressor’s coat, about the third 
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FIG. 11. 


or lowest button, and jerk vigorously to 
pos As you do this, shoot out your right 

d so that the butt catches him sharply 
wnder the chin and jerks back his head. 
When this dodge is well performed а 


very unexpected and demoralising back fall 
resulte. Great smartness of action is essen- 
tial however (fig. 10). 

Our next illustration (fig. 11) gives an ex- 
cellent idea of a trick useful in many circum- 
stances. Particularly so 
is it used against some 
ruffianly assaulter of 
another person to whose 
assistance you have 
gone. ‘This is not self- 
defence it may be 
argued, but to assist 
others needing help 
would be the first in- 
stinct of B. O. P.“ 
readers, and to know 
how to give the most 
effective assistance in 
such circumstances is 
worth learning. 

The trick can, how- 
ever, be used purely in 
self-defence, providing 
you get the opportunity 
of getting slightly be- 
hind your aggressor. 
Seize his coat collar with 
both hands at the back, 
and swing him back- 
ward with all your force 
to your left. Your left 
leg being planted for the 

urposc. the back of his 

nees will be caught by 
it, and he will be brought 
heavily to the ground. 

Fig. 12 illustrates 
capitally a characteristic 
attitude of the average 
untaught aggressor who has sufficient manli- 
ness to make his attack from the front, and 
also the most suitable position for the de- 
fendant to assume. 

Except one is well acquainted with boxing 
it is desirable that the Icft-foot-in-advance 
position be not taken. 
Against & boxer it 
їз the best, but it 
offers too many advan- 


tages to any chance assailant. who, it can 
be safely argued, will not be ready to abide 
by the strict rules of the boxing ring. 

To one who has studied these self-defence 
hints, it will be obvious that the aggressor's 
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attitude lends itself to the use of some of the 
tricks. 

A swinging round-arm blow with the right 
fist is very likely to open the proceedings, 
and is to be met as described. The ad- 
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vanced leg offers a tempting hold for use 
as in fig. 9, while if a quick movement can be 
made to yield possession of the right wrist 
the tricks shown in figs. 2, 6, and 7 can be 
brought into play. 

If ever you are called upon to use the 
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information given in this article, take my 

advice make up your mind quickly which 

trick to try and do it at once. Hesitation 

always inspires an assailant with confidence. 
[ТНЕ END. | 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Oh where, oh where is my darling boy gone? 


we 


Sa 


THE MATHEMATICIAN. 


(From the Tonbridge Public School Magazine, 
°“ The Tonbridgian.’’) 


A MATHEMATICIAN went walking one day 
To see if the buttercups flowered in May 
For the first differential 

Of equipotential 
Increased in a second'ry way. 


He said with much sorrow, “ There isn’t a cause 
For this strange disagreement of roots from the laws 
Of strict Mathematics, 
Dynamics, or Statics, 
Or pair integration of flaws.” 


He looked in his book upon “ Pressure," and read, 
“ If we substitute z in the function for г, 

We obtain as a moment 

The partial exponent 
Of d cos 0 instead.“ 


He thought for a moment, and finally took 
His “ Tabular Trigonometrical Bock.“ 

It said: “ Correlations 

Of compound equations 
Like Tesseranedra may look. 


“ But if we bisect the perimeter B 
By a conical curve with a focus at C, 
The Corollary states 
That the moment of weights 
*'l' and ‘т’ are the same as of ‘d? " 


The Mathematician felt sorry and sad, 

For his Permutations were frightfully bad ; 
And he hopped and he danced, 
And he bellowed and pranced. 

(From which you can see he was mad.) 


Then he uttered a shrill and a terrible cry : 
“I think I've gone mad, so I'm going to die." 
And instead of a tonic 
He swallowed a conic 
And died with a tabular sigh. 


Now a warning all people should take from this song : 


If your mind is not very, abnormally, strong 
Don't trifle your nerves 
With the functions of curves 

Or your body won't last very long. 


THE B. O. P.“ UP COUNTRY. 


IN a letter received from Richmond River, New 
South Wales, the writer states: “I received two 
volumes of the ‘ B.O.P.,' for 1906-7, from Anthony 
Hordern & Son. They procured them for me in 
Enlgand. I missed these two volumes during my 
unsettled pioneering work up here, and when I settled 
down I wanted them. They were not to be had in 
Australia, so I asked them to get them ‘ somewhere.’ 
This makes my set complete once more—from * The 
Powder Monkey to Admiral’ up to date. I might 
mention an incident that may interest you: When 
my furniture, etc., arrived here, a neighbour (a Scotche 
man) who was struggling along on a small selection, 
helped me unpack. I showed him a late volume of 
the В.О.Р. ’ (1904) when we were fixing up the books. 
He looked through the book and said : * It’s just what 
it used to be. Eh, man, but I mind a grand story by 
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Two Puppies and a-Half. 
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some doctor about a trip to the Arctic parts. I read 
it when I was a clerk in —— office in Glasgow.’ I 
found the old volume with the ‘ Cruise of the Snowbird,’ 
and handed it to him. He got quite excited at the old 
familiar pictures and kept reading little bits out here 
and there while I went on unpacking. It ended up by 
him borrowing the book and taking it home to read to 
his youngsters. Не is aman over fifty, yet he admitted 
he was going to read it all again for himself. How'g 
that for an old boy? This is an absolute fact, and I 
only mention it to show you that one man at least up 
here has never forgotten the pleasure the old * B.O.P.’ 
gave him in the long past years.“ 


e 


AN OLD SEA-DOG. 


JAMES HARRISON, a well-known lifeboat veteran on 
the East Coast, has just retired after forty-one years’ 
service in the Cromer lifeboat. During this period he 
has saved no fewer than eighty-eight lives. The Royal 


National Lifeboat Institution has granted him its long 
service certificate and awarded him a pension. In 
addition to this a fund has been raised locally, and out 
of this has been purchased a «mall annuity. 
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He collapsed оп a form.’’—See page 578. 
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CHAPTER VIT. 


AS the months passed оп it became evident 

that young Sabreton, Kenneth Daly, 
and Jim Orford had made up their minds to 
form a society of their own, into which it 
would be difficult for new members to force 
their way. Sabreton and Daly were close 
together in the form of which Horace Smith, 
the senior scholar. was head. Occasionally 
Goggles. as the latter was inevitably called, 
was admitted into the confidence of the other 
three. Sabreton first invited him because, 
in his boyish way, he pitied the other’s 
loneliness and gaucherie ; Kenneth Daly 
endured him because his great friend wanted 
him; and Jim Orford, two forms lower than 
his friends, was quite willing to allow the 
scholar’s brains to accomplish for him in five 
minutes work which would otherwise have 
taken him a weary hour or more. It left 
him more time to devote to the consideration 
of football and cricket. In the department 
of sport there was no fear that Jim would be 
without his laurels. He came of a family 
well known in the cricket and racquet worlds, 
and already at the age of fifteen was marked 
out as a certain “ cap ” both in cricket and 


football And Jim was well satisfied with 
the trend of his life. He did not envy his 
friends their rapid progression up the 


school, nor grieve over the knowledee that he 
would be at the best in the Lower Fifth when 
they were ornaments of the Doctor's Sixth. 

“We all have our gifts." said he con- 
tentedly, and mine isn't sapping. My 
brains are in my hands and feet instead of 
in my head, that’s all. But I'll pay you 
fellows out for leaving me in the lurch. 
When I'm captain of the games, Г' deal out 
caps to everyone except you, and so you'll 
have all the more time to go and sweat up 
your Terence and your Thucydides, and the 
rest of the old bounders.”’ 

There was no fear of the other boys neg- 
lecting their work. Horace Smith, the only 
child of & stuffy old Cambridge don, had 
always lived in an atmo:phere impregnated 
with the savour of Greek roots and Latin 
verse, and he worked because it was as 
natural to him as eating his breakfast or 
drawing in the breath of life. George 
Sabreton worked because he was interested 
in his studies, and was ambitious to follow in 
his father's footsteps; while Kenneth Daly 
worked because he knew that his one chance 
in life was to get scholarships at school and 
college. Another determining factor was 
the interest Walter Reeves and his wife con- 
tinued to take in them. The four boys 
frequently obtained leave to go down to the 
little house outside the town. There they 
put in à very good time. Kathleen Reeves 
was the happiest and brightest of little 
women, and was secretly worshipped by 
half Melton. When exams. were coming 
on, her husband would coach the boys 
unweariedly, and she would sit by working 
at her latest book, and putting into it that 
brightness and joy in life that made her 
novels acceptable to a fairly large circle of 
readers. Nor маз it likely that Walter 
Reeves would be left long without a house. 
He wa: & man after the Doctor's own heart. 
His form had come to heel with marked 
eclerity. Some of the fellows had tried to 
make а fool of this new master with the 
quiet refined manner, but in the courae of 
one memorable morning they found that they 
had mistaken their man, and that they had, 
as our American cousins would say, '' bitten 
off more than they could chew." 

That morning was unforgettable. "The 
storm had broken over them with fury, and 
the lightnings had played about their heads 
until, dizzy and confounded, they had 
collapsed in utter and irretrievable defeat, 
and from that moment Walter Reeves’s 


ascendency over them and the rest of the 
form was complete and unquestioned. And, 
as is ever the caso with the right type of dis- 
ciplinarian, he won the immediate confidence 
of the whole form without becoming in any 
sense of the term a Popularity Jack. 
Changes in the house-masterships were 
still contemplated by the Doctor, and 
within a year he had signified to Mr. Reeves 
that his name was down for опе of the 
earlicst vacancies. I should like to be able 
to state that he got Pollock’s house ; but the 
latter was far too valuable to be superseded, 
and the Reeves, at the end of their second 
year at Melton; were installed in & house 
which had, in the bad old time, gained ап 
unenviable notoriety only second to that of 
the late Head. Under the new régime tho 
hous? soon righted itself, and began to do its 
part in restoring a healthy and cleanly tone 
to the school. 

In the meantime, Georze Sabreton and 
his friends found the life very much to their 
taste, and especially did they enjoy the long 
and pleasant summer term, with its exciting 
cricket matches. ita bathing. and its rowing 
on the river that curved round the foot of 
the hill on which the school stood. 

On а glorious July day four lads emerged 
from the big school gates and made their 
way down to tho boathouses. They carried 
a hamper with them, a hamper that pro- 
claimed that they were off on a picnic. Tho 
school captain had just gained a senior 
classical scholarship at Trinity, Cambridge, 
and the Doctor had promptly turned the 
Wednesday half into a whole holiday. 

* Whence this thusness," remarked Jim 
Orford, as he helped Horace Smith to carry 
the hamper down the hill; “апа for my 
part," he continued, * I have no particular 
objection if some of you other swanking 
gentry win some more scholarships ; not the 
least objection, if I get half holidays thereby.” 

“Well be sure to get them, Jim," said 
Sabreton, * and just for that reason and no 
other, to give the laziest swab at Melton the 
opportunity to laze still тоге.” 

"Lazy!" echoed Jim. “Tm not lazy. 
Here, Ken, my son, just catch hold of this 
hamper for a spell. and earn your share of 
the grub insid» it. No, I'm not lazy. I 
spent a fearful long time ovor fhat Latin 
prose last night.” 

"Did you?" retorted Sabreton. ‘ My 
impression was that Old Goggles did the 
prose and that you did the yawning.” 

No,“ said Horace Smith, in his slow 
matter-of-fact way, I made him write it 
down, and I made him listen while I ex- 
plained every construction, didn't I, Jim?“ 

“ Er—yes," replied Jim, you explained 
every construction right enough, but," he 
added sotto voce, I can't really say I 
listened." 

* And so," continued Smith. when you 
show it up to-morrow to Blackett you'll be 
able to explain to him why, for instance, 
you put ле with the perfect subjunctive in 
that imperative phrase, won't you? and 
what construction follows non est dubium, 
both of which you ought to have known when 
you were ten years old, but didn't know last 
night." 

“ H'm!" said Kenneth Daly. 

* Hum ! " said Jim Orford. 

“Hugh!” concluded George Sabreton. 
* Non est dubium, but though there may be 
no doubt just now, I should fancy Blackett 
may have sundry doubts, and may cock his 
eye а bit when he sees а stylish prose put 
forward by Jim Orford of that ilk. Eh, 
Jim?” 

“Oh! blow Blackett!” exclaimed Jim. 
“< Sufficient unto the day,’ etc. etc. We've 
come out to have a picnic and to soak 
ourselves in this glorious sun, and not to talk 
about Latin or any other prose. Whew! 
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it’s going to be pretty hot. Come on, you 
fellows with the hamper; one would think it 
was a bit of hard work to carry it a few 
hundred yards.” 

At the boathouses the boys chose out the 
craft that suited them, and, with Goggles 
rowing stroke to Jim’s bow, they started off 
up stream. The house cricket matches wer 
on, and afforded an inexhaustible topic of 
conversation. Why Brown should get his 
colours, and Robinson should not; how it 
was that Rushby’s beat Arbuthnot's, when 
the latter house had three college caps and 
the former only one: why Forbes should 
have been kept on after having thirty hit 
off his tosh in an incredibly short time: and 
how it was that an absolutely safe field like 
Carruthers should have missed & perfect 
donkey-drop of a catch, thereby imperilling 
his side’s chance of sucess. Thus they rang 
the changes until Sabreton noticed that 
Horace Smith was saying nothing. 

Well. oll Goggles," he said, * haven't 
you any opinions to offer." 

No,“ replied Goggles, shaking his head 
and pulling away more lustily at his oar. “I 
don't know anything about cricket or footer, 
or fives or racquets, or boxing or shooting, or 
any of those things." 

„Well. at all events, you needn’t lug your 
arms off," expostulated Jim. who found he 
had to work hard to equal the efforts of his 
stroke oar. | 

“ Never mind, old Goggles," said Sabre- 
ton. you can swim a bit, can't you? You 
took the ‘under fifteen’ prizes in good style, 
and you've taught Ken Daly here to swim 
quite respectably. If you hadn't, he 
couldn't be enjoying our company to-day." 

He referred to the rule that no boy was 
allowed to enter a boat until he had passed 
a swimming test. Daly had passed it the 
previous week. 

“ Yes,” said Smith, warming under this 
recognition of his powers, and Campion, 
the captain of the boats, told me the other: 
day that " he paused, and flushed shyly. 

“Well, what did he tell you?” inquired 
Jim from the bows. 

* Oh, nothing, nothing." : 

“Rot! You say he told you something, 
and now you say he told you nothing." 

* Come on, old man, what did he tell 
you ? " added Sabreton encouragingly. 

“ Well.” said Smith shamefacedly, he 
told me that, if I stick to it, I would find 
mysclf one of these days rowing five or six 
in the Melton eight in the Ladies’ Cup at 
Henley." 

* The—dickens—he—did ! " ejaculated 
Jim Orford. It hasn't been intimated to- 
me in the same way that I shall get my cap 
against Ruggerton and Winterton, but," he 
added confidently, “ I jolly well mean to. 
have it all the same." 

“ You're a disgraceful old fraud, Goggles,“ 
put in Sabreton ; " you go rotting that you 
can't do this and that and the other thing, 
and you get а couple of gaudy pots for 
swimming and diving before your pals have 
had а sniff at one; and then, not satisfied 
with that, you get the captain of the boats 
to promise you а place in the eight in a year 
or two. What next, I wonder!” 

Goggles took everything that was said 
au grand séricux. 

It was all luck my winning those pots,” 
he said, and Campion only told me that 
about the eight because I tried to row hard. 
in the junior scratch fours.” 

“ You're a fraud, old man," repeated 
Sabreton with conviction; “ and now I come 
to think of it, it must have been about you 
that Campion was talking as he came past 
my cubicle this morning. I was just saying 
my prosseri—by the wav. why do we call 
prayers pros3ers at Melton?“ 

“Dunno, said Ken Daly. 
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“Dunno, and don’t care,“ said Jim 
Orford. 

Goggles was better informed. 

“The Greek for prayers is spocevx/— 
Ough!" 

Jim Orford had kicked him hard just as he 
came well forward to grip the water with the 
blade of his oar. 

* I do hate," said the assailant, a fellow 
who knows everything." 

* Sabreton asked, and I told him,” re- 
sponded Goggles indignantly, “ and," stolidly, 
if you kick me again I'll tip the boat over.” 

* Shouldn't. much mind if you did. I 
shouldn't have to sweat away at this oar any 
longer." Jim was finding that it was all he 
could do to keep tbe stroke oar from pulling 
him round into the bank, and quiet Horace 
Smith had enough of the old Adam in his 
composition to desire to show the gay Jim 
that if he was unable to catch or kick a ball, 
he could give him a point or two in water- 
manship. 

Come on, Ken," cried Jim, and take 
your turn at this oar. Му hands are covered 
with blisters.” 

Humbug! ' replied Ken. One would 
think it was hard work to row a boat a few 
hundred yards.“ 

* Are you coming ? " demanded the bow 
оаг. 

** No, I ain't," retorted the lounger in the 
stern with vulgar force and decision. 

* Right-O ! " responded Jim; then the 
old tub can row herself, for I do no more 
to-day, that's certain." 

He left the oar in the rowlock, and laid 
him self out comfortably along the bows. 

* Go on, Sabreton," pleaded Ken; it's 
your turn; you didn't take а turn at the 
hamper.” 

By no manner of means. I'm the 
skipper on this voyage. I’m what friend 
Goggles would call the gubernator, and I 
cannot imperil the safety of the trireme by 
abandoning my lofty seat on the poop. 
Get on, O mi fili ; get on, and do your duty 
without grumbling.” 


And Ken had to do his duty, but he 


managed to grumble pretty extensively in 
the doing of it. 

The two boys, with Goggles now taking 
things easily, worked the boat up stream for 
a mile or two. As the scenery became more 
sylvan, they began to look out for a spot on 
the banks suitable for their picnic. At last 
they descried a beautifully green meadow 
with clumps of fine trees in it, and & tiny 
brooklet winding down its centre to lose 
itself in the mother stream. А board with 
the notice TRESPASSERS WILL ВЕ 
PROSECUTED only made the spot more 
desirable in their eyes. Jim Orford was 
incensed at the very sight of it. 

Look at that beastly board," he ex- 
claimed. *'' Now, I ask you, what harm can 
we possibly do by landing here ? We don't 
want to eat the grass or drink the brook dry. 
I vote we take no notice of the board, but 
just land, light a fire, and eat our lunch.“ 

The others agreed nem. con., and the boat 
was run ashore and the painter tied to the 
stump of а tree. The hamper was carried 
up to а shady spot, and Goggles was deputed 
to light a fire and to cook & number of 
potatoes in their jackets. While this was 
being done the others, having brought sticks 
for the fire, arranged to go off into a little 
wool hard by to see if they could get а shot 
at а pigeon or any other stray bird with a 
rook ritle they had with them. Goggles was 
instructed to let the blaze die down, and then 
to place the potatoes in the hot ashes. "This 
he promised to do, and his companions went 
off to their sport. 

Goggles, with every intention of per- 
forming the task allotted to him, busied 
himself with the fire for some little time, 


and then flung himself down beside it to 
&wait the moment for putting the potatoes 
underneath the ashes. After a short pause 
he slipped his hand into his pocket, and 
drew forth а fat little volume in а sober 
brown binding. Не opened it and glanced 
at a sentence or two. Forthwith he was 
lost to all outside sights and sounds. The 
minutes passed, but he read on and on. 
His lips moved. He was evidently com- 
mitting passages to memory. The fire died 
out, but he paid no heed. There he might 
have staved until sundown had not the three 
sportsmen returned. Goggles came back 
with а start to mundane affairs as their 
jovial voices broke upon his ear. | 

* Hullo, old Goggles!” shouted Jim, “ how 
are the potatoes getting on? Are they 
cooked yet? 

"'They must be by this time," added 
Ken. 

Goggles had quite forgotten that he had 
not even put them in the hot embers. Jim 
came up and scattered the ashes with his 
foot. 

" Why," he exclaimed, where are the 
things? They're not here.“ 

Not here," echoed Goggles vaguely. 

* No," said Jim. Where are they? 
Why—well! Look here, you fellows, here 
are the potatoes in the parcel we brought 
them in, and they haven't been cooked at all. 
Goggles, you idle loafer! You ! Why, 
what have you been doing all this time ? " 

Goggles could only scratch hi$ head and 
try to remember why he had forgotten his 
task. He took off his spectacles and 
blinked foolishly. 

" Oh, Goggles," sighed Jim, with deep 
reproach in his voice. 

"Oh, Goggles, Goggles!" repeated the 
others. 

The culprit nearly wept. His short- 
sighted eyes could not tell him that his 
friends were nearly bursting with sup- 
pressed laughter at his comical appearance. 
Jim caught up the book from the grass. 

„What's this ?" he inquired; some 
flippant novel which has made you forget 
your appointed work." His face changed. 
" Ye gods and little white-baiters! If it 
isn’t Latin! It’s a Horace, and he’s been 
reading it on a lovely day like this, and on 
a holiday. What's the rot about? Car- 
men 1. Ad Venerem, To the venerable one, 


I suppose. 


Intermissn. Venus, diu 
Rursus bella moves? Parce, precor.'— 


Oh, I see," he broke off, ‘‘ ad Venerem means 
‘to Venus’ not to the venerable one,’ but 
that’s all I can make out of it, and quite 
enough too. What have you got to do with 
Venus, old Goggles ? You'll have to stand 
your court-martial. I'll be president, and 
Sabreton, you're counsel for the prosecution, 
and Ken Daly there can be handy man and 
general bottle-washer-in-chief. Bother, I'm 
too hungry for that sort of rot. Goggles, the 
judge, having carefully sifted the evidence 
and taken into account all sides of the 
question, hereby decrees that you receive 
ten stripes from a supple rod, and, in order 
that justice may be properly administered, 
he will lay on to you himself. Hang on to 
him, you chaps ! ' 

They hung on to him. 

Coctum ego, non vapulatum conductus 
sum," cried Goggles. 

What does he say? inquired the judge, 
whose Latinity would not carry him so far. 

“ He says he was brought here to cook, not 
to be walloped, translated Sabreton. The 
beggar is chock-a-block with Kennedy’s 
Grammar. I believe he knows every 
quotation in it.“ 

But as he has not cooked he must be 
walloped. Hold him down, and we'll 
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make him quote again. 
we'll have him singing, ' O me misere. 

No, you won't," protested Goggles; ‘I 
may say O me miserum, but I would never 
be such an ungrammatical ass as to say 
‘O me misere. " 

" Wouldn't you? Then we'll give you 
five extra cuts for contempt of court.” 

Contempt of court," sniffed the threat- 
ened one; “ contempt of an ignorant lower- 
form boy who doesn't know, or didn't know 
last night, that quin takes the subjunctive 
after it.” 

* Hold on to him," ordered Jim. 

The boys grabbed hold. Goggles struggled 
and cried aloud— 

Heu, cadit in quemquam tantum scelus ° 
(‘ Alas, occurs there to anyone such great 
wickedness ')."* 

Again Jim paused. 

* What is the beggar driving at? 

“This time," confessed Sabreton, “I 
don’t know what he means.“ 

The three boys were struggling together 
on the grass. Jim, hovering watchfully 
over them, discerned a tight-drawn pair of 
trousers. He let fly incontinently with a 
rod he had picked up. Ken Daly leaped to 
his feet with a yell of dismay. The blow, а 
shrewd one, had discovered him. Goggles, 
finding only a loose hold upon him, tore 
himself free and lumbered off, exclaiming as 
he went— 

“ Abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit." 

“ What did you do that for ? ” howled Ken. 

“Was it you, old chap?” said Jim 
apologetically. “І hit the first pair of 
trousers I saw, hoping they might contain а 
portion of the anatomy of Goggles. Evidently 
they didn’t. Awfully sorry, really I am. 
Catch hold of Goggles again, and I'll try to 
aim better next time." 

But Ken, for one, had had enough of it, 
апа the boys settled down to their lunch. 
They emptied the hamper of its load of 
hard-boiled eggs, cold roast chicken, fruit 
tartlets, apples and nuts, and with sharp-set 
appetites set to work on the food. They 
munched and chaffed, and chaffed and 
munched, and enjoyed themselves very 
thoroughly. Especially was Jim chaffed 
over his ad Venerem slip. 

„Well,“ he said in reply, I've never posed 
as a stuffy hundred-pound scholar, have I ? ” 

" No," assented Sabreton. you never 
have, and I don't think it is likely that you 
ever will." 

" We can't all be as clever as you," 
sneered Jim. 

Non omnes possumus esse—Sabretones,"' 
interposed the incorrigible Goggles. 

“ Look here," burst out Jim, © you're all 
jolly clever, I've no doubt, but let's hear 
you, George, parse dulce domum." 

George started away at once. 

* Dulce, adjective of two terminations, 
from dulcis- ce, genitive dulcis; neuter, 
singular, accusative, to agree with the sub- 
stantive dom——" | 

* Got him in one !” shouted Jim, while 
Goggles spluttered with amusement. 

" Very good, young sir, very good," Jim 
had palpably assumed his form master's 
manner, but 'tis not permissible to make 
domum a neuter noun, and I would have you 
know that dulce assuredly agrees either with 
* thing ' understood or with some such word 
as nomen. Thus and thus only will you 
escape from the perplexity of & neuter 
adjective agreeing with а masculine—or is 
it perhaps a  feminine—substantive. I 
think one hundred lines will be no severe 
punishment for so gross an error.” Jim 
resumed his normal voice and manner. "I 
know l'm right, my winsome youth, for 
Blackett bowled the lot of us out with that 
question last week. He said we ought to be 
ashamed of our little selves, and if that sha 
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what about you lordly scholars? I’ve 
eaten too much. I’m crowded, as that Yank, 
Cornelius P. Hankey, is wont to say.” 

“ Уо am 1,” said Ken. I ö stuffed from 
beginning to end. Rowing makes you jolly 
peckish.” 

" And I too," said Goggles. 
everything ab ovo usque ad mula.” 

"Do you know what that means?" 
Sabreton inquired of Jim. 


"I ate 


@ 


“ No,” admitted Jim; “something about 
a sheep or mutton.” 

“Two hundred lines for that. Ovo does 
not come from ovis, a sheep, you thick; it 
comes from ovum, an egg, and it means from 
the egg to the apples—that is, from the first 
course to the last." 

" Yes," assented Goggles, the Romans 
started their feeds with eggs and finished up 
with apples." 

(To be continued.) 
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“Did they now?" raid Jim; “most 
interesting." He yawned generously. 

“Im sleepy. I vote we have a bathe, 
and a sleep afterwards." 

The boys had their bathe in face of the 
knowledge that it is not good to enter the 
water soon after a meal, but it seemed to 
do them no harm, and then they threw 
themselves down in the shade of the trees 
and dropped asleep. 
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LEUTCHFORD'S LION: 


A STORY OF SUSPICIONS. 
By JOHN LEA, 


Author of “My Cousin Douglas,” The Shady Affair at Shadford's," Hr. Lattimer's Tax.“ ete. ete. 


(07 sighed. Saunders smiled. The 
J prefects looked uncomfortable, and the 
chief witness put on the bearing of a very 
much insulted person, while his companion’s 
cheeks swelled with an imprisoned giggle. 

"I say, Saunders," said the captain at 
last, if manners count for anything, you've 
put your finger on the wrong man.” 

“ Bluster ! " was Saunders’s laconic reply. 

“ He called us liars,” remarked Hill, with a 
long face and а wave of his hand towards his 
fellow-witness. Whereupon Holland marred 
the solemnity of the proceedings by clapping 
the palms of both hands over his mouth, one 
on top oi the other, in a vain effort to prevent 
the escape of a laugh, which consequently 
fizzled between his fingers like air from a 
ginger-beer bottle. 

Lunatic! ejaculated Hill, thereby in- 
creasing his chum's hilarity instead of 
checking it. But next moment the latter 
was brought to а more sober demeanour by a 
question from Coats. 

How came you fellows to be in a position 
for seeing Lindsay out of doors as late as 
9.30 ? said he. 

“Eh? What?” cried Hill. anxious to 
gain time for concocting а suitable reply to 
such an embarrassing question. 

Coats slowly repeated himself. 

“ Oh, I suppose," stammered the witness, 
“we saw him from one of the study 
windows." 

" Which study window?" asked the 
captain. 

“ Where were we? " growled Hill, turning 
fiercely on his companion. 

Holland opened his mouth and wriggled 
his fingers behind him in an agony of mirth. 
In our den—I suppose—or somewhere,“ ho 
said. | 

“ Ah, yes," agreed the other. That was 
it; I remember now." 

" And you saw Lindsay working on the 
school gate? asked Wilmot, with such a 
very straight look at the witness that it 
augured scepticism. | 

“ Yes. For a long while," said Hill. 

* Well, it’s quite dark now," said Coats, 
* there's time to visit the study in question 
and ascertain how much can bo seen from it." 

The witness quaked. In seeking to shield 
himself he was running into peril. 

* Mind, I won't be sure," he said, “ that 
that was really where we saw him from, but 
we really did see him." 

Even Saunders seemed shocked at such 
transparent chicanery and blushed for the 
honour of his witnesses. 

“You arc sure," put in Jennings, that 
this is not an undcrhand scheme for getting 
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Lindsay into ill-odour ; you are sure that the 
ti.rec of you in combination have not annexed 
the lion and are concealing it so that the 
blame may fall upon him because of what 
he said yesterday? 

Saunders was furious. Saunders was so 
incensed that he could not frame words to 
repudiate so groundless and wicked a charge. 
He started an address to cach meniber of the 
company in succession, not knowing whom 
to impress first with à conviction of his inno- 
сепсе. Hill straightened his shoulders in а 
righteous way, and remarked sadly : 

Oh. how can you!” 

Coats's patience was giving way, and the 
whole case for the prosecution seemed to be 
falling to pieces, when he said coldly : 

“I should not have thought there were 
two fellows who could tell such lies or could 
be so mean as to” 

Hill interrupted him. "Ill tell the 
truth," he cried, with some show of shame on 
his face. The fact is Holland and I broke 
bounds last night, and on the way back 
caught Lindsay in the act of climbing over 
the school gates. Truth—isn’t it, Holland?” 

With many little explosions of merriment 
Holland agreed that it was, but added, as he 
dug his companion playfully in the ribs, “ I 
didn't know you were goingto split, old 
man." 

„Well, I shouldn't," replied Hill, eddress- 
ing himself to Coats, “‘ only this is a matter 
concerning the whole school, апа Lindsay 
ought to be brought to book before Wallace 
comes back." 

One might have more confidence in what 
you say," cried Jennings, if you'd acted 
square from the first.“ 

" Well, he's confessed now," retorted 
Saunders impatiently, and it’s no use 
blocking inquiry by trying to shield Lindsay.” 

Coats stopped a hot rejoinder from the 
prefect with an appealing look; then, turn- 
ing to Hill and Holland, told them frankly 
that he would have to report them on 
Wallace's return for breaking bounds, and 
meantime would do his best to learn the truth 
from Lindsay. 

With that, the inquiry was dropped for 
the time being, having brought little satis- 
faction to those who were most interested 
in it. 

Hill and Holland were certainly not well 
pleased with the turn events had taken— per- 
sonal disgrace being & high price to pay for 
public service. Saunders was incensed at 
having brought forward witnesses uno bad 
discredited themselves and him. and he 
added to the chagrin of those witnesses by 
abusing them for landing him in a hole.“ 


The captain was disturbed by finding him- 
self called upon to unravel a mystery, the опу 
solution of which seemed to point toward a 
suspicion that his better judgment refused 
to entertain. The only comtort which all 
could take alike was found in the fact that 
the darkness settling early in these Decem- 
ber days left fewer opportunities for the dis- 
covery by the masters of the depredation 
done. Perhaps to-morrow all would be 
cleared up and restoration made before the 
hue and cry was raised. 

Coats could not but feel surprised that this 
had not already taken place, yet, when the 
next day he saw several boys pass in and out 
of the gate, it was not so difficult to under- 
stand. Most of them evidently had no eyes 
for such details, while those who actually 
looked at the place where the heraldic decora- 
tion had been, either failed to notice its 
absence or did not consider it any business 
of theirs. That the porter, or Mr. Cooper, 
would share these latter sentiments was not 
to be expected, and the discovery by them 
must be left to chance. 

It was not until late in the day that Coats 
again approached Lindsay on the unpleasant 
question, but he explained himself in such 
& straightforward way that the Colonial's 
indignation was disarmed. 

“ You know," said Coats, I quite under- 
stand that, in an ordinary way, it is no busi- 
ness of mine what you were doing the night 
before last, but if there is any truth in what 
Hill says you might help me out with some 
explanation." 

Not a single word, if I've got to make a 
report before Saunders and his crew," said 
Lindsay decidedly. 

" Certainly not," agreed Coats, but only 
between ourselves." 

“ Very well," cried the other. “ Then the 
whole story is this. Withers asked me in the 
early part of the evening to run over to 
Cooper with à message, and wait for a reply. 
When I got there, Cooper was in Woolford, 
and I sat me down to await his return. 
Whatever the rules of Leutchford's, I was 
justified in doing that, wasn't I?“ 

" Certainly," nodded the captain, “ fire 
away!” 

Mr. Cooper did not return till 9.15. Не 
took ten minutes to concoct his reply—that 
brings us to 9.25, eh?“ 

" Granted ! " sighed Coats. 

“ I hurried back as quickly as possible, but 
finding the gates locked and the porter enug 
at his own fireside, I was seized by a burning, 
but indiscreet desire, to storm the fortress 
instead of rousing the garrison. Waen’tI an 
ass? 
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It was quite clear that the irascible 
Lindsay was working himself into a pet, and 
the captain's sickly smile did little to pacify 
him. 

* When I was in the very act of scaling the 
ramparts,” went on the narrator, '* up comes 
two honest, truthful, straightforward, cour- 
ageous gentlemen, skulking in the shadow, to 
catch me in the act without letting me know 
it. The porter discovered me at the same 
moment. Ше asked me for my passport, and 
was satisfied ; they either pretend not to have 
seen me give it him, or had not the pluck to 
wait. Mark me: they shall have à warm 
time for this!” 

“ As you like," said the captain. “I’m 
much obliged for what you have told me, and 
am quite satisfied, but don't forget that chaps 
will be suspicious if you give them any 
grounds." 

“ Pah ! “ was Lindsay's only reply. 

Though all this might exonerate the sus- 
pected party according to Coats’s mode of 
reasoning, it did not help to a solution. 
Furthermore, when, a little later, the story 
was laid before Saunders, that worthy threw 
it back with the one contemptuous comment: 
66 Rot ! 99 

“ You don't doubt it ? " cried the captain 
hotly. ‘ A fellow doesn't give the names of 
two masters (both of whom can be applied 
to) when he is manufacturing a falsehood.” 

Saunders smiled. “ My dear fellow,“ he 
said pityingly. I will take every word of it 
as true; but what of that? It's only half 
atale. The wily beggar has been throwing 
dust in your eyes.“ 

Now, Captain Coats disliked this, and he 
did not succeed in concealing his resentment 
as he retorted, '* If it comes to that, how do I 
know Jennings is not right when he suggesta 
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“If I chose to be suspicious," went on 
Coats, “I might remember that you 
threatened Lindsay two days ago; I might 
remember that you were the first to discover 
what had been done, and at a time when 
there was no reason for you to go to the gate. 
Now I come to think of it there is something 
odd in your having found it out just when 
you did." 

Saunders flushed a furious red, but before 
he could speak the other went on, 

“ Then, too, it was rather curious that you 
should hit upon Hill and Holland so awfully 
opportunely. I say, you're not really duping 
me, are you? It seems to me rather like a 
plot to run Lindsay into a mess.“ 

Saunders’s sole reply to this question was 
to turn on his heel and walk sullenly away. 
When at some distance, he turned round 
showing a white face. You can find it all 
out for yourself,” he said, and next moment 
was gone. 

A little later, Saunders, running across his 
two witnesses, told them that they ought to 
be posted with what he had heard. Before, 
however, he could complete the story, Mr. 
Cooper, to the amazement of all three, 
stopped, as he was hurrying down the 
corridor, and laid & hand on the shoulders of 
Hill and Holland. 

“I want you two boys," he said with a 
kindly smile. What do you say to coming 
to tea with me ? " 

The invitation was too surprising to be 
accepted graciously, but the Housemaster 
generously put this down to shyness, and 
hurried his guests away before they could 
frame a reply. 

They were still in a state of mental chaos 
when Mr. Cooper's house was reached, and, 
perhaps with the object of allowing them 
time to recover their self-possession, he 
excused himself for à moment after ushering 

(To be continued.) 


them into his comfortable little sitting-room. 
The tea was already laid, and a cheerful бте- 
light was blinking on the silver and china in 
the cosiest fashion. Amid such surround- 
ings it is little wonder that the boys soon 
recovered their presence of mind. 

“ Wonder what on earth he wants us for?“ 
said Holland, with his usual giggle. 

Probably to rate us for the rot you talked 
in form to-day,” replied Hill.“ I wonder 
you don't look after preparation better.” 

Any way it'll get you a comfortable tea, 
if that rs it," whispered Holland. 

“ Wish he'd come," sighed his companion. 
„I've a good mind to begin. I dare you to 
crib a lump of that sugar." 

Holland tiptoed to the table, glancing at 
the door with every step, but no sound was 
heard in the passage outside, and next 
moment he was back in his place, holding up 
the prize between a tinger and thumb. 

“ Drop it ! " whispered Hill, accompany- 
ing the command with & grab at the white 
lump. 

Holland did drop it. and covered his mouth 
with both hands as he watched it bounce 
across the floor to roll under a tall bookcase 
a few fect away. The next moment he 
softly followed it, and, dropping on his knees, 
laid his cheek on the floor to see where it had 
gone. But what he saw under the bookcase 
caused him to jump to his feet again with а 
startled stare. 

" What's up ? " cried Hill. 

“It's under there!“ was the weird reply 
as Holland pointed beneath the bookca: e. 

“Whats under there?" growled the 
other, with a creepy feeling down the back. 

Holland put one hand beside his mouth 
and whispered huskily. Leutchford’s lion." 

At that moment the door knob turned, 
and Mr. Cooper, all smiles and cheerfulness, 
rejoined them. 


deception on your part? 


Saunders recoiled. 
A Nieur BRUSH WITH BRIGANDS IN ASIA MINoR.“ 
By W. F. G. BLACKLER, B.A., F.Z.S. 


сосет was nearly over, the heat of 
summer was gradually subsiding, and 
the dewy nights already heralded the ap- 
proach of autumn. This particular evening 
was fairly fresh after a rather hot day, 80 
that it was even pleasant walking along the 
white dusty road which wound mid vine- 
yards and olive plantations from Boudjah 
towards the Havoosloukia, a pretty but very 
lonely spot some four miles distant. I was 
accompanied by a friend lately come out 
from England, and our Greek servant and 
Albanian '*cavass" for the sake of addi- 
tional protection. 

We could not help stopping and admiring 
the beauty of the scenery around. The sun 
was slowly sinking in the West like a globo 
of fire, tingeing with purple and pink the 
distant undulating ridges of the lofty range 
of Tachtali. Behind us, Boudjah, а small 
country town about five miles to the south 
of Smyrna. nestled amid its groves of pine 
and cypress on the gentle declivity of the 
dwarf-oak and arbutus covered hills, now 
flooded with the brilliant orange light of the 
almost level rays of the sctting sun. The 


© The author of this, a resident in Smyrna, Turkey, 
writes: "In the summer of 1905, while doing a little 
collecting of specimens, which were subsequently pre- 
eented to the Natural History Museum, South Kensing- 


ton. | иі а rather narrow escape from being captured 
by a band of brigands.” 5 к 


road we were following stretched іп а 
southerly direction from Boudjah, whence 
we had set out, towards some low hills, a 
continuation of those on which the town 
was built, which closed in on three sides 
a picturesque little plain, through which 
meandered the classic Meles, now almost 
bereft of water, after the continuous dry 
season of the previous summer months. 

A few days before I had been informed 
by some shepherds that a hvena had been 
seen prowling about these hills, and, being 
an ardent collector of animals, І imme- 
diately started in its pursuit. For three 
consecutive evenings we had been unsuccess- 
ful, but this night we had strong hopes of 
bagging it. We had procured а dead goat 
and had that morning placed it in а con- 
venient position on а little plateau half-way 
up the first slopes of the hills, just beyond 
а dense grove of gnarled old olive trees. 
This plateau had been cultivated the year 
before, and so formed а small clearing. about 
three hundred yards long by half that in 
width. with one or two trees still standing in 
the middle. Оп all sides it was completely 
surrounded by brushwood, which also 
thickly mantled the summit of the hill, 
which rose rather abruptly straight in front 
of us, facing south. On our left, at a little 
distance, was а long and deep valley, or 
gorge, which extended some way among the 

s. 


We reached the plateau just as the sun 
dipped behind the mountains, but the 
beauties of nature, though serenely lovely, 
did not occupy much of our attention, for 
immediately on our arrival at our destination 
I commenced making preparations for care- 
fully ambushing ourselves. Forthwith I 
told the Albanian to take up his post at the 
edge of the hill close to where rose a clump 
of pines beneath which the shadows of night 
had already fallen. At first he seemed 
anxious that I should go there myself, and 
he take my place in the middle of the 
plateau, assuring me that I would be more 
likely to find sport there than where I in- 
tended to remain, but I ordered him off to 
his post, telling him at the same time that it 
needed but little sense to know that a hyena 
would naturally come straight to the carcass, 
over which I intended to watch. 

My friend was seated about fifty yards on 
my right, and some two hundred paces off 
from the pine grove whither the Albanian had 
gone. On my left I posted the Greek servant, 
and cautioned him to keep watch not only 
for any four-footed beasts, but also for two- 
legged foes, for, as we had come to this out- 
of-the-way spot for several nights in succes- 
sion, I thought it just possible that we might 
be waylaid for the sake of our guns and 
watches. 

I was armed with a ‘303 sporting rifle. but 
the others only carried 12-bore shot guns 
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loaded with ball cartridge. Cutting down 
some brushwood, I made a small fence round 
one of the two solitary trees on the plateau, 
and settled down behind it to watch for my 
game. 

By this time darkness had fallen, and 
with the sunset the " imnbat " or westerly 
sva-brecze had died away completely. The 
air held an almost aweing stillnese, unbroken 
save bv the occasional melancholy cry of а 
night bird among the olive trees in the plain 
below, and the chirp of the cricket in the 
brushwood around. Some forty yards away 
lay the carcass of the goat plainly visible. 
My eyes were kept frequently on this and its 
vicinity, but I took an occasional searching 
vlance over the dimly discerned bolt of bushes 
beyond, for I was not to be caught napping, 
and this particular evening I seemed to have 
a curious presentiment that something would 
go wrong. Straight in front of me towered 
the crest of the hill. appearing nearer and 
higher as the darkness deepened. But we 
had not long to wait before the moon rose, 
gradually and grandly, sailing placidly above 
the Tachtali range. The little plateau was 
now flooded with its pale silvery light. which 
made the carcass in front of me look gaunt 
and weird. I crouched farther back under 
the lengthening shadow of the tree, resting 
my rifle across my knees, and, despite myself, 
the serene beauty of the Eastern night 
caused me almost to forget the object of my 
quest and to fall into a reverie. 

It was not destined to last long. however, 
for suddenly my dreaming was rudely 
awakened by the sound of footsteps. which 
appeared to come from some little way 
behind me. I cautiously and noiselessly 
crawled round the tree, and peered through 
the moonlit distance towards where the 
sounds seemed to come from. I could 
distinctly discern two men, or rather the 
heads and shoulders of two men, just ap- 
pearing above the brushwood, some fifty 
yards down the side of the hill. Poor 
belated villagers returning to Boudjah " was 
my first thought, and I quietly returned to 
my former position behind the fence. I had 
hardly resumed it, however, when an un- 
accountable feeling of uneasiness came over 
me. Was I right in my conjecture, and 
were the men who had just startled me only 
harmless peasants? The hour was late. 
Rumours which I had heard of brigands 
being in the vicinity of Boudjah. and tales of 
fierce fights in the dead of night between 
bands of smugelers and the police-soldiery 
passed rapidly through my mind. At any 
rate, whoever these people may be, it is best 
to be fully on my guard" was my next 
thought; so I remained still and watchful, 
seeing to my revolver being handy and fully 
loaded and holding my ritle ready in case of 
emergency. The footsteps of the two men 
soon died away, and I was totally ignorant 
of the direction in which they had dis- 
appeared. 

Time gradually sped away. The moon 
rose higher and higher, casting the hill in 
front of me deeper and deeper in shadow, and 
the stillness of the night became almost 
oppressive, for even tho crickets had ceased 
their chirp. Once I fancied I heard a sound 
like the rush of some startled fox or jackal 
among the bushes beyond the clearing, and 
then again all was still around. Keeping the 
same posture for so long, I became cramped, 
and was just trying to move to a more 
comfortable position, making as little noise 
as nossible. when I was rendered motionless 
and keenly on the alert by the sound of a 
low long-drawn whistle coming from tho 
slope of the hill in front of me, followed 
almost immediately by a similar one, which 
seemed to issue from the direction of the 
valley on my left. 

It was already past 11 o'clock. A whistle 


at this time of night was something to take 
note of. The chances were few that anybody 
would be out so far from any village as late 
as this. They could only be sportsmen or 
bad characters, for there was no likelihood 
of anvbody being out on the same quest as 
myself, as none of the natives ever go out 
for that sort of sport, and I was certain that 
there was no European raturalist in the 
vicinity. 

The possibility of sportsmen was slight, so, 
holding my ritle in readiness, I rose to a 
kneeling posture to be better prepared in 
case of any sudden attack, and at the same 
time determined to blow my decoy-call, my 
signal for communication with my friend. 
But, before I could raise the whistle to my 
lips, I heard the mimic hoot of an owl, which 
was my friend's signal for alarm, and. looking 
towards the spot where he was ambushed, 
I saw him coming towards me quickly, well 
bent down, as if to avoid observation. 

Anything wrong ? " I whispered, plainly 
secing that he was frightened, as he came 
and sat down by my ride. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “апа I am afraid we 
are in danger." 

How so," said I. do you refer to those 
two whistles of a few minutes ago. They 
certainly make me feel à bit nervous n 

“ It is not only the whistles I refer to. but 
to something else. which, coupled with them, 
looks rather serious. Just after the moon 
had risen, about a quarter to nine, I saw a 
couple of men come out from that pine grove 
where the Albanian should be posted, and 
they were only fifty yards away from me, 
when they caught sight of me. They imme- 
diately raised their ritles, aimed at me, and 
almost as immediately lowered them again as 
they whispered to one another and pointed 
over towards where you were. "Then, while 
I was much too astonished to raise a hand 
—they turned slightly aside, and, passing 
behind you, went on towards that ravine,” 
and he pointed to the valley on my left. 

“I did see those men too, but took them 
for peasants. Who can they be, and what 
can be the reason of this whistling ? Can 
we have fallen into а trap set for us by а 
band of brigands ?" I had hardly uttered 
these words, when we both started to our 
fect at the sound of another whistle from 
the hill above us, answered almost imme- 
diately by another from the pine grove 
where the Albanian was ambushed, and 
followed by the loud report of a gun. Our 
adventure seemed to increase in excitement ; 
had our guard seen those prowlers and tired 
upon them, or had he been shot at? Deem- 
ing discretion the better part of valour, 
I thought it time to be off before we should 
be completely surrounded, when I deseried 
the figure of our Greek running towards us. 


“ Come quickly, ° kyrie, " he breathlessly . 


whispered. *'' Let us be off as fast as we can. 
There are ‘kleftes’ (brigands) about. I 
have just seen three figures against the sky 
on the summit of the hill. and there must be 
more, as ап answer to their whistle came 
from that pine grove.” 

“ But where is Selim?“ I said. We had 
better have him with us.“ Calling out twice 
as loudly as I could, and getting no reply, 
I fired otf mv rifle. 

The report, sharp and clear, broke the 
tranquillity of the night, and was echoed and 
re-echoed by the hills around, then dying 
away, the stillness seemed to become even 
profounder than before. What has become 
of the fellow?“ I cried, exasperated at his 
silence. Has he been shot or has he run 
away ?" and, as if in answer to my words, 
came the dreaded shout of *° Teslim ! "* from 
the summit of tho hill. 

Keep cool," I cried to my friend, and 


* Teslim-surrender. 
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let us give it them hot," for I felt certain 
tnat their shout to surrender was only a 
ruse to try to intimidate us, and that we had 
not as yet been quite surrounded. And even 
if we were, it was night, and by the uncertain 
light of the moon it was worth making a 
dash for liberty. Firing a volley from our 
three guns towards where the cry came from, 
we rammed in fresh cartridges, then turned 
&nd bolted down the hill, not by the path, 
but over the most rugged and rocky parts, 
covered with brushwood nearly three feet 
high. at the same time the shortest cut to 
the dense wood of giant olive trees which lay 
below us, just beyond the foot of the hill. 
Once under their sombre shade we knew 
we would be comparatively safe, for thence 
we could make our way back to Boudjah, 
through vineyards, instead of keeping to the 
open road, and would therefore make fairly 
certain of getting away quite unperceived. 

We ran just as fast as we could, leaping 
over boulders and bushes, urged on to our 
utmost. by the renewed cry of Teclim ! " and 
the whizz of а bullet over our heads. We 
were now nearly at the foot of the hill, 
another hundred yards of bare level ground 
to the wood! But here we would be an 
easier mark in the bright moonlight, even 
at four hundred vards range! The brigands, 
thinking we were now beyond capture, 
and cheated of their prey, began to fire 
point-blank at us as we crossed the open 
strip, one bullet striking the ground quite 
close to me; but in another few seconds we 
reached the outskirts of the wood, and. ouce 
under the friendly shadow of the trees, we 
were beyond the reach of their fire. 

Here we stopped for a minute or two to 
regain our breath, and see whether we were 
being pursued. But not а sign of anyone or 
anything.could we see ; the moonlit hills and 
plain looked so peacefullv tranquil that it 
was hard to imagine that but a few moments 
before we had been flying for our lives with 
bulleta spurting up the ground around us. 

Our main thought, however, was to get 
rafe and sound to Boudjah. After our 
slight pause for breath, we once more set off 
at a run through the trees and the vineyards 
beyond, and never again slackened speed 
until we were well within sight of home. 
As soon as we reached the village we went 
to the Konak, or police station, and informed 
the chief of police of our adventure. As strong 
a force of zaptiehs"* as could be mustered 
was quickly sent out in pursuit of the bri- 
gands, but the latter, having failed in their 
attempt to carry us off, had already fled, 
and, with them, the Albanian. 


х N Ж 
SONNY AND HONEY. 


BY ALLAN M. TAYLOR. 
“ T'LL buy some powder! Ram it down!!“ 
(Said little Sonny). 
“Apply a match!!! Blow up the bees 1111 
And take their honey ! !!!!“ 


A flash! "The air is dark with bees 
And bits of Sonny. 

You could not bring tlie laddie back 
For love or money. 


Ask of the breeze from foreign seas 
Where Sonny lingers ? 

North speaks of Noe," East tells of “ Toes,” 
West widspers “ Fingers.” 


A piece of string, a shilling knife 
(Well steeped in honey), 

A button from his little vest, 
That’s all, of Sonny. 


e /aptielisé police: soldiers, 
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A CHAT ABOUT SAILS. 


Written and Illustrated by A. NORMAN WALLING. 


F was a glorious day, 
ran high as I hurried across Plymouth 
Hoe on my way to the Great Western Docks. 
There was a steady breeze up, and under its 
influence the waters of the Sound danced 
and glittered in the sunlight, causing the 
yachts and dinghies moored off the Pier to 
bob and bow to each other in most amiable 
manner, whilst farther out bark-sailed 
fishing-boats scudded and smutty steam 
tugs fussed to and fro. 

Everywhere was life and motion, and as 
I scampered down the steep slopes of the 
Hoe I gave a half-suppressed whoop of 


and my spirits 


the heart of a boy. He seemed never to 
tire of answering questions put to him: and 
although he was not a seafarer, but a journal- 
ist by profession, what he did not know 
about nautical matters was not much 
worth knowing. As I expected, I learnt a 
great deal from him that day which I shall 
never forget, and which will always be use- 
ful, and it is for the benefit of those boys 
who are not so fortunate in the matter of 
companions when upon the water that these 
lines are written, in the hope that they will 
give additional interest to holidays by the sea. 

Му friend was waiting when I arrived аъ 


appearance. Above towered a cloud of 
snow-white canvas, stretched taut to the 
breeze, and from their broad bows the 
water was dashed aside in two long foam- 
crested lines as they came majestically on. 
It was a fine sight, and I stood spellbound 
as I watched them, my mind reverting to 
the pictures I had seen of the grand old 
ships of Nelson’s days going into action. 
Not a bad comparison either, only that 
these vessels were much smaller. I knew 
them, having frequently seen them at their 
moorings just inside Drake’s Island ; but this 
was the first time I had seen them under sail. 


delight at the thought of the treat in store the dock, and soon after we had got " Aren't those the ships which moor off 
for me that day. Like most boys brought aboard the tender the gangways were Drake's Island?” I asked, anxious to air 


up in a seaside town, I loved the sea and all 


1 
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shipped and we were off. The tide was 


my knowledge. 
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As she slithered quietly by, heeling gently to the breeze, we could note the graceful curve of her lines.“ 


things nautical, and by diligent perusal of 
Capt. Marryat, Mr. Clark Russell, and 
other writers of that school, had acquired 
quite a smattering of seafaring matters, 
upon which I rather prided myself. But 
up to that time my actual experience of 
the sea was confined to paddling in the 
surf and occasional trips across the Catte- 
water in a ferry-boat. 

So my delight may be imagined when one 
day I received an invitation from a friend 
of ту father’s, whom we will call Mr. В * 
to join him in a trip to the Eddystone by 
one of the pleasure steamers of the Great 
Western Railway Company. I had been 
looking forward to the event for some days. 
My guide was the type of man to delight 
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fairly full, and we passed straight out into 
the Sound between Drake's Island and the 
wooded slopes of Mount Edgcumbe, over the 
reef of rocks known as “ The Bridge," 
which is impassable at low tide. For some 
time after leaving the wharf my attention 
was occupied in examining the tender, 
which seemed a veritable liner to me then, 
and by the time I rejoined Mr. R—— in 
the bow we were off Picklecombe Fort. 
Then I thrilled at what I saw. Just 
beyond the breakwater, and, making for 
the Sound, were two vessels of exactly 
similar build and rig. Their hulls were 
painted black, encircled by a broad white 
band, which again was intersected by the 


open ports, giving the hull a chequered, 
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That is their usual anchorage,” replied 
my friend: *'but, to be correct, they are 
not ' ships.’ " 

I gazed at him astonished. Not ships ! 

My guide smiled as he saw the look on 
my face, and went on : 

“ The term ship, among nautical men, 
is applied only to a three (or more) masted 
vessel, square-rigged on each mast. You 
may have a ship with four, or even five, 
masts, but never less than three. Whereas 
you will find, when we get a better view of 
von vessels, that, although square-rigged, 


they have only two masts. They are 
brigs—Government training brigs, manned 
by boys.“ | 


ed b уез Гуо € moment, and looked 
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with something like awe towards the craft, 
whilst my friend continued : 

* Yes, that’s a rare sight nowadavs, and 
it will not be long before it has passed away 
altogether. Even at the time those brigs 
were built, the era of tacks and shects, so 
far as the Navy was concerned, was already 
doomed, and soon it will not be considered 
necessary for ‘ Jack’ to make a practical 
acquaintance with spars and sails. These 
vessels act as tenders to the training-ships 
Impregnable and Lion in the Hamoaze, and 
are used during the summer months to take 
out drafts of youths for instruction in веа- 
manship. There are five of them, as like 
as peas in a pod—the Nautilus, Pilot, and 
Liberty, stationed here at Plymouth; and 
the Martin and Seaflower at Portsmouth. 
They were built about 1850, and in their 
service days were armed with ten carronades, 
which gave rise to the nickname they have 
received of ten-gun pelters.' ” 

" And are they all boys aboard?” I 
asked incredulously. 

* Practically so. Each vessel is com- 
manded by a naval lieutenant, who has a 
number of officers and men under him to in- 
struct the lads in their duties and to keep 
them in order, but the actual working of 
the brig is done by the boys themselves." 

By this time the brigs had made the 
western end of the breakwater, and had 
slightly altered their course, reaching across 
the Sound in the direction of the Cattewater. 
The foremost was thus increasing the dis- 
tance between us, but the second passed 
quite close to us. As she slithered quietly 
by, heeling gently to the breeze, we could 
note the graceful curve of her lines, the 
spoiless white of her deck; could catch 
the glint of polished brasswork upon her 
deck fittings, mark the neatly coiled-up 
ropes, and admire the workmanlike look of 
the barefooted lads standing at their various 
stations. ‘‘Spick and span all over," as 
my friend put it, a perfect picture of grace 
and beauty, and I could not help the thought 
that if indeed this lovely tvpe of vessel was 
doomed, as he had predicted, it was a 
thousand pities. 

Now, my boy," said my guide, pointing 
to the brig, “ you see she has two masts 
only; so that the proper definition of а 
brig would be a two- masted vessel, square- 
rigged on each mast.’ 

“ Why do you say ‘square-rigged’?” I 
queried, although I had some idea of what 
was meant by the term. 

" Та sailing vessels there are two dis- 
tinctive rigs,” was the reply, °“ square- 
rigged and fore-and-aft. Ву square- 
rigged I mean when the sails are set on 
horizontal spars or yards, as in the case of 
the brig there.“ 

* And what is fore-and-aft ? " I ventured. 

That is rather more difficult to explain," 
rejoined my friend, looking around him as if 
in search of something. Then, pointing to 
a vessel which was making its way across 
Bigbury Bay, he went on: There you 
have а good example of a fore-and- aft 
rigged craft. She is a schooner yacht, and 
if you take a look at her through the glass 
you will see that, like the brig, she has two 
masts, but her two large sails, instead of 
being set on yards horizontally—that is, 
across the masts—are run on to the masts 
themselves at their foremost end, and are 
suspended in a position abaft the mast by 
two spars, the upper of which is called the 
‘gaff’ and the lower the boom.’ The two 
topsails are also run on to the masts, and 
have their own gaffs, but are fastened at 
the foot to the gaff of the larger sails. 

" Yes, you could not have two better 
examples of square-rigged and fore-and-aft 
rigged vessels,” went on my instructor; 

" but whilst the schooner there does not 


make so imposing a picture as the brig, she 
has many advantages in her favour. For 
one thing, the schooner, or any other forc- 
and.aft rigged vessel for that matter, will 
sail much closer to the wind than will a 
square-rigged one, and therefore will make 
& given point to windward much sooner— 
no inconsiderable advantage in these days 
of hustle, you will admit. Then, again, the 
sails of a fore-and-aft are much easier to 
manage. When a square-rigged vessel goes 
about in tacking, the sails have to be brought 
around by loosening one set of braces and 
hauling on another, which, when there are 
a number of sails set, becomes a long job. 
With the fore-and-after, on the other hand, 
the wind itself does most of the work, the 
sails coming over automatically directly 
the vessel is put about. So that a schooner, 
although she may carry as much sail in 
actual area as a brig, can be worked with 
fewer hands, and consequently at less ex- 
pense, and there you have one of the principal 
reasons why the square-rigged vessel is 
slowly but surely passing away. You may 
have a schooner with as many masts as 
you please, according to the size of the hull 
The Yankees are fond of building tive, six, 
and even seven-masted fore-and-aft schooners 
or wind jammers,’ as they call them." 

“Why do you say ‘fore - and - aft 
schooners' ?" I queried. ©“ Are there any 
other kinds?“ 

“ Well, there is what is known as the 
t topsail schooner,’ which is frequently met 
with among trading vessels. It is practi- 
cally the same as a fore-and-aft schooner, 
except that on the foremost of its two 
masts it carries two square-rigged topsails, 
similar to those of the brigs.“ 

You may be sure that I eagerly took in 
every word as it fell from the lips of my 
guide, and, determining to profit thereby, 
looked about for something to practise upon. 
Perceiving a large white-hulled vessel at a 
distance, I examined her through the 
glasses. I had often seen such а vessel 
discharging her cargo of timber in the 
Cattewater, and had tried to pronounce 
the Norwegian name upon her stern. I 
counted her masts—three !—she was square- 
rigged—then she must be a ship. I said 
as much to Mr. R, but my pride received 
a fall when he replied : 

* Wrong again, my boy; vour observa- 
tion is not quite keen enough. That is a 
barque. She has three masts, it is true, 
but they are not all square-rigged like the 
ship's. If you look again you will see 
that whilst her foremast and mainmast are 
square-rigged, her mizzen mast, that nearest 
the stern, is fore-and-aft rigged.” 

I looked and saw that he was right. There- 
after I would be more careful. 

We were now fairly well out to sea. 
Looking backwards, all I could see of the 
land was а low purple wave; whilst the 
Eddystone lighthouse had grown from a 
mere white stick to а noble tower of grey 
granite, its grand height accentuated by 
the stump of the old Smeaton, which stands 
close beside it. Аз we neared the reef the 
tender’s whistle emitted a husky “ Toot! 
toot!” which evidently stood for How 
do ? " as, in response, we could see a white 
handkerchief fluttering from the lantern 
balcony, and soon made out the figure of 
one of the keepers leaning over watching 
our approach. We made rather a wide 
détour of the Light, but the manner in 
which the water boiled and seethed for some 
distance around the base of the structures, 
light as the breeze was, showed that there 
was ample reason for it. For some time 
after the return had commenced, Mr. R 
entertained me with most interesting facts 
concerning the lighthouse and its keepers ; 
but as this article is on the subject of 
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rigs, I must reserve his remarks for another 
day. 

Coming now towards us from the direction 
of the Sound was a rather numerous fleet of 
brown-sailed fishing-craft, evidently beating 
out for the grounds otf the Eddystone. 
They bore the letters“ P.H." and a number 
painted in white on their bows, and in 
addition some had the letters and numbers 
painted in black on their mainsail In 
my rambles on the Barbican I had learnt 
that the letters denoted the port to which 
a boat belonged, and the figures her regis- 
tered number. ln this case, of course, 
P. H.“ stood for Plymouth. If the letters 
had been Е.Ү.” I should have known 
that the vessels hailed from Fowey, or if 
F. H.“ from Falmouth, and so on. 

““ Here, my boy," said Mr. R——, “ is 
a chance for you to learn something more. 
Now. what rig would you call yon craft ? ” 

“ Fore-and-aft," lI answered somewhat 
hesitatingly. 

„Quite right, as far as the character of 
the rig is concerned ; but vou see that the 
larger boats in the van have two masta, 
one of which, the mizzen or rear mast, is 
much shorter than the other. That is 
called ketch-rigyed,’ and they are ketch- 
rigged trawlers. Now look at the smaller 
boats in the rear of the fleet. In them the 
mizzen mast is smaller still, and carries а 
much smaller sail. They are yawl-rigged ; 
so also is that yacht standing out of Wembury 
Bay." 

For some time past I had noticed a black- 
hulled boat, with rather clean-looking sails, 
hovering in the neighbourhood of Penlee 
Point. On her mainsail she carried the 
letter“ P" with the number °“ 3" beneath 
it. 

“Why has that vessel P.“ on her sail, 
instead of P. H.,“ like the other fishing- 
boats ? " I asked. 

Because she is not a fishing-boat, but а 
pilot, and she carries oaly the initial of the 
port in order that she may be readily 
distinguished from a fishing-boat, which is 
bound to carry a second letter besides the 
initial. And here you come to single- 
masted vessels, cf which there are various 
types. The pilot boat yonder is cutter- 
rigged. ‘The feature of the cutter-rig is the 
large fore-and-aft mainsail, which enables 
a vessel to go about very easily ; and as the 
area of canvas the sail may contain is 
limited only by the stability of the vessel, 
this rig beats all others for speed, and is the 
most popular among vachtsmen. In fact 
there are numerous examples of the cutter 
to be found, from the huge racing craft like 
the Shamrocks down to the little twenty-foot 
hooker which Виз to and fro across the 
Sound with its whiffing lines dragging 
astern. 

“ There is another rig common to vessels 
of smaller burthen, and to certain of our 
fishing-ports, which you may have seen 
about here. I allude to the lugger. Its 
sails are not unlike those of the service boat 
putting out from West Hoe there. You 
notice that the spar to which the sail is 
laced is slung across the mast in such a 
manner that a portion of the sail projects 
in front of it. There is no boom, the tack, 
or lower forward corner of the sail, being 
hitched to the gunwale on the windward 
side, and the foot led aft by the sheet, 
which, Ьу the way, is nothing more nor less 
than a rope. In tacking, the yard has to 
be dipped or lowered each time the boat 
is put about, and by many people this is 
considered a great objection. But person- 
ally I think that, given an expert crew, 
there is no more seaworthy boat to be 
found than the lugger. The well-known 
Cornish lugger is rigged in similar manner, 
with one mast well up in the bow and 
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another right aft; and the Deal lugger, 
another boat which is famed for its weatherly 
properties, sometimes carries a third mast, 
which is used amidships.” 

We had now arrived at the mouth of the 
docks, and, much to my regret, my delight- 
ful trip was practically at an end. But I 
was to receive yet one more lesson. A large 
vessel was being towed out of the dock as 
we passed into it, and I at once endeavoured 
to determine her rig. She was two-masted, 
but as her sails were only partly unfurled I was 
at a loss until Mr. R—— remarked: “ Ah! 
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There is a rig I had completely forgotten for 
the moment, the brigantine. Two masts, 
you see, with the foremast square-rigged and 
the mainmast fore-and-aft rigged.” 

“TI thought a brigantine was a little 
brig," I said. 

" You are not the first person that has 
made that mistake, my boy; but, as а 
matter of fact, a brigantine may be, and 
usually is, much larger than a brig. But 
come along! We had better get ashore.” 

I shook hands with my friend with real 
regret on parting at the dock gates, but was 
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brightened by the promise of further trips 
tocome. From the Hoe, on my way home, 
I could see the training-brigs lying at anchor 
off Drake's Island, but, should the reader 
expect to find them there now, he will be 
disappointed. Less than half a dozen years 
have passed since I made that trip, but 
Mr. R——’s words have come true. The 
Liberty and her sister ships have passed 
away, sold out of the Service, and of the 
huge four-deckers which served as training- 
ships to the Navy only one is left—the 
Impregnable at Devonport. 
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Mr. JohN NEVILLE CRAWFORD. 


Ib the last week of October it was an- 
nounced that Mr. J. N. Crawford, the 
Surrey amateur cricketer, had been ap- 
pointed to a mastership at St. Peter's College, 
Adelaide, South Australia, and 
that he would join the staff in a 
few weeks. The news came as 
а surprise to all, and caused a 
sensation in cricket circles. The 
regrettable dispute between 
Mr. Crawford and the Surrey 
County C.C. had made it im- 
probable that he would play for 
Surrey again, but it had been 
suggested in many quarters that 
he was likely to play for Lei- 
cestershire, for which county his 
brothers “ V. Е. S." and “ К. T." 
have played for some seasons. 

At a time, therefore, when it 
seems that Mr. Crawford has 
severed his connection with 
English cricket it may not be 
out of place to give a sketch of 
his brilliant cricket career in 
England. for there was no doubt, 
judging from his previous suc- 
- cesses in Australia, that he would 
soon make his mark in Australian 
cricket. That this opinion was 
fully justified will be shown later. 
It may be remembered that it 
was on the Adelaide ground, in 
November 1907, when playing 
for the M.C.C. team against 
South Australia, that Mr. Craw- 
ford gave a hurricane display 
of hitting, making 114 runs in 
58 minutes—a record for Aus- 
tralian cricket. 

John Neville Crawford was 
born at Cane Hill, Surrey, on 
December 1, 1886, so that he is 
twenty-three years of age. He 
is a son of the Rev. J. C. Craw- 
ford, the chaplain of Cane Hill 
Asylum, who used to play for 
Kent and Surrey. Coached by 
his father and brothers, the 
youngster took to cricket as a 
duck takes to water. After 
being at а private school at 
Eastbourne, he was sent to 
St. Winifred's, Kenley, where 
he soon made his mark. Play- 
ing for St. Winifred's against 
St. Anne’s, Redhill, when he was 
fourteen years of age, Crawford 
made 117 runs, and took 9 wickets in one 
innings for 0 runs! During his two years 
at Kenley he scored 2,093 runs and took 
366 wickets. 

In 1902 he went to Repton, and in his first 
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season won a place in the First Eleven, in 
spite of the fact that there were ten old 
colours still at the school. He headed both 
the batting and bowling averages at Repton 
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Mr. J. N. Crawford (Surrey). 


in 1904, and in August of that year he made 
his début for Surrey against Kent in the 
Canterbury week, heading the first innings 
score with 54 and taking 3 wickets. 


Before that season was over he bowled y 


unchanged, with H. C. McDonell, the old 

Cambridge Blue, against Gloucestershire аф 

Cheltenham, Surrey winning the match by 

119 runs. He played in eight county matches 
that season, and took 44 wickets 
for something under 16 runs 
cach. 

1905 was Crawford’s last year 
at Repton, and was indeed a 
wonderful year. He made 766 
runs in 11 innings, with an aver- 
age of 85, and took 57 wickets 
with an average of 12. The 
Repton Eleven not only beat 
Malvern and Uppingham, but 
went through the season without 
a defeat. He played in nine 
matches for Surrey that year and 
practically headed the county 
averages with an average of 45. 

In the winter of 1905-06, 
Crawford went to South Africa 
with the M.C.C. team under the 
captaincy of Mr. P. F. Warner, 
and, though the team was heavily 
defeated in the Test matches, 
Crawford proved his all-round 
ability. In all matches he made 
1,061 runs with an average of 
39, and a highest score of 212 
not out; while he headed the 
bowling averages with 91 wickets 
at а cost of 10 runs apiece. In 
eleven-a-side matches he was 
placed third, with an average of 
32; and in bowling was first, 
taking 45 wickets for 15 runs 
each. 

In 1906 Crawford made 1,174 
runs, with an average of over 30, 
and took 118 wickets at a cost of 
20 runs each, and created the 
record of being the youngest 
man who has ever in first-class 
cricket scored 1,000 runs and 
taken 100 wickets in one season. 
On all hands it was agreed that 
Crawford was the best all-round 
player from any of our Public 

«Schools since А. G. Steel was 
at Marlborough. 

In the following year this 
wonderful cricketer repeated the 
performance by making 1,158 
runs, with an average of 30, and 
taking 124 wickets for 16 runs 
each. One of his most memor- 
able feats was that of taking 6 

wickets for 15 runs against Sussex at the 
Oval. In the winter of 1907-08 he went 
out to Australia as a member of the M.C.C. 
team, and in eleven-a-side matches made 
610 rufis with a-highest,score of 114, and an 
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average of 26. He also took 66 wickets— 
more than any other bowler of the team— 
with an average of 23. 

In the summer of 1908 this fine cricketer 
made his highest score—a splendid innings 
of 232 against Somerset—and. with 124 
against Hampshire and 104 against Derby- 
shire. he made 1,258 runs for Surrey with 
an average of over 40, and captured 92 
wickets with an average of 20. 

Last summer, or. one might more aptly say 
last cricket season, Crawford did not play 
for Surrey after July, and as a result his 
aggregate amounted to but 780 runs, with 
& hizhest score of 95, and an average of 23, 
while he took 36 wickets at a cost of 27 runs 
apiece. 

To sum up his performances in first-class 
cricket, Crawford has made 5,255 runs since 
he first appeared for Surrey in 1904, and, if 
his tours in South Africa and Australia be 
included, the grand total stands at 6,441 
runs in 240 innings with an average of about 
27 runs an innings. In English first-class 
cricket he has taken 467 wickets, and, 
including the tours, altogether he has taken 
578 wickets for 11,558 runs, giving an average 
oi 19—truly a magnificent record. 

This record is the more astonishing in that 
Crawford always plays in glasses, which, it 
was thought, would handicap his play in 
the glare of an Australian sun, but his per- 
formances there speak for themselves. 

Crawford is a hard hitter, but can restrain 
himself when necessary. He plays a forward 
game with a straight bat. He bowls medium 
pace, with an easy delivery, keeps a good 
length, and at times can make the ball come 
off the pitch with a lot of spin. Altogether 
he 1з а fine all-round cricket?r, and England's 
loss is Australia’s gain. The following 
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HEN you have obtained a round stick of 
wood some five inches long and about 
an inch thick, a thoroughly useful Scout’s 
candlestick can be constructed in about two 
minutes. Take your  pocket-knife and 
fashion one end of the stick to а sharp point, 
во that the stick, when at your hands it has 
become a candlestick, can be planted up- 
right in the ground. 

The other end of the stick must have two 
cross-cuts made in it, so as to, for about 
& third of ite length, split the stick into 
four. Just where the slits end, bind the 
stick tightly round with string, so that it shall 
not split farther down towards the pointed 
end and so fall to pieces. When, opening 
out the four split sections, you insert the 
base of your candle between them, your 
Scout’s candlestick is complete. 

But on a gusty night, even ingide а tent, 
an unprotected candle is very readily ex- 
tinguished by the wind. We must improve 
matters by contriving for such emergency а 
Scout's home-made candle lamp. 

To supply this want you must commandeer 
somewhere or other an old, or otherwise, 
glass bottle. The taller it is the better. 
Remove the bottom of the bottle, turn it 
upsile down, and fit your candle into the 
inside of the bottle’s neck. That is all. 
There you have а candle-lamp that can be 
convenientlv carried in the hand or stuck 
into the earth, and which will defy even a 


summary of Crawford’s performances with 
bat and ball include all first-class matches 
in which he played from 1904 to 1909 in 
England, South Africa, and Australia. 


Batting. 
Total Highest 
Se ison. Runs. Score. Average. 
1904 229 54 16°35 
1905 ; . 543 142 33:93 
1905-08 (S. Africa) 576 74 32:00 
1906 1,174 148 30:10 
1907 Я . 1,158 103 30:47 
1907-08 (Australia) 610 114 26:52 
1908 ; . 1371 232 37°05 
1909 ; . 780 95 23:63 
Bowling. 
Season. Wickets. Runs. Average. 
1904 . А ; 44 745 16:93 
1905 : З 47 667 18-46 
1905-06 (S. Africa) 45 687 15:26 
1906  . : ; 118 2,394 20-28 
1907 ; . 124 2,102 16:95 
1907-08 (Australia) 66 1,663 25:19 
1908 : В 98 2,106 21:48 
1909  . А Я 36 994 21:61 


With this wonderful record as an English 
cricketer Crawford landed in South Australia, 
and was immediately asked to represent that 
State in the Inter-State matches for the 
Sheffield Shield. The question of his inclu- 
sion has raised so much discussion among 
cricketers in England and in Australia that 
it is worth consideration. When South 
Australia wished that Crawford should play, 
neither Victoria nor New South Wales 
objected to his playing, but New South 
Wales recalled the fact that at a conference 
held some years ago between these three 
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States it was agreed that а residential 
qualification of three months was necessary. 
Both South Australia and Victoria said that 
there was no agreement of that kind recorded 
in their minute-books, and so the objection 
was waived. 

But whether his inclusion was right or 
wrong. the fact remains that Crawford was 
included in the South Australian team, and 
that South Australia won the Sheffield 
Shield for the first time since the season of 
1893-1, when the competition was com- 
menced and when South Australia won it. 

As competent judges had predicted, the 
former Surrey cricketer had & large share 
in the victories of the Nouth Australian team, 
which won three matches and lost one—to 
Victoria. Crawford made 75 against Vic- 
toria and 73 not out against New South 
Wales, and his best bowling performances 
were 6 wickets for 59—against New South 
Wales at Adelaide—and 7 wickets for 92— 
against New South Wales at Sydney. It is 
& noteworthy fact that, while the old 
Reptonian was playing «for South Australia, 
New South Wales had also an old English 
public-school boy in W. J. Stack, of Sydney 
Universitv, who was in the Dulwich Elevens 
of 1902 and 1903, in the latter year under 
the captaincy of N. A. Knox, the old Surrey 
апа England fast bowler. Stack, however, 
qualitied by birth and residence, во there was 
no question as to his qualification. Не is 
an excellent bowler, and. like Crawford, has 
youth on his side, во that it may come about 
in some future year that an old Allevnian 
and an Old Reptonian may visit these 
shores as members of an Australian team. 
And the welcome that they reccive will be 
none the less from the fact that they were 
ence English public-s:hool boys. 
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TWO LITTLE DODGES WORTH KNOWING. 


By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


right-down regular gale to blow out the 
flame burning within it. 

Military Scouts nowadays are sometimes 
equipped with à handy camera for taking 
snapshots of the land over which thev pass. 
These pictures are frequently of much ser- 
vice to the Army authorities, who may have 
to hurry forward men, mounts, and muni- 
tions into tracts of unknown country. And 
for the boy Scout who is & camera carrier, 
a ruby photographic developing lamp is 
readily furnished by using a red glass wine- 
bottle for the lamp instead of а white one. 

Just a moment, though ! 

In easy off-hand fashion we directed —did 
we not ?—“ remove the bottom of the 
bottle." Well, at first sight, if we are to make 
а decent job of it, that appears to be a some- 
what ticklish task. How, out in the open, 
and practically without tools, is that glass- 
cutting operation to be satisfactorily 
accomplished ? We will at once answer the 
question. 

Go to the camp fire and rake clear a little 
space of red-hot ashes. Fill your glass 
bottle with water to the exact height that 
you wish the bottom to become broken off. 
Stand the bottle in the glowing embers, 
and soon, crack! will go the glass neatly all 
round the bottle, and that exactly at the level 
of the water. 

* Feet warm, all warm." is an old maxim 
of the American Indians, who to this day roam 


the (in winter) snow-covered expanses of the 
great West. And for Scouts who desire to 
have а fire that will warm them without its 
smoke or light warning others of their 
4 in the vicinity, the Indian dodge 

nown to trappers as a Moccasin-melter ” 
is the device to be adopted. 

For this, а hole some three feet deep is dug 
in the ground. and & compact little fire of 
chareoal is made at the bottom. The Scouts 
sit around the edge of the hole, each with his 
legs dangling down inside it, over the cosy 
fire. Charcoal raises no smoke to be scen by 
day ; the glow of the burning fuel, sunk in the 
pit. and further concealed by the bodies of 
those forming the party, is almost impossible 
to detect by night. 

Of course, the circumference of the pit to 
be dug will be regulated by the number of 
Scouts who are to sit around it. But the 
narrower the fire-hole, the less chance is 
there of its being spied out by night-glasses 
from any neighbouring height. Two small 
Moccasin-melters are safer than one of 
larger size. 

Sometimes it may happen that, taking to 
the water. Scouts descending a river by boat 
тау deem it wise that for the time being no 
eye-catching sail shall be hoisted, and no 
sound of oars being rowed shall break the still- 
ness. The boat drifts with the stream. But, 
to the voyager's annoyance, owing to the 
running water slipping>past the smooth sides 
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of the heavy craft, she is not carried along so 
fast as the stream itself is actually flowing. 

That being so, to improve the pace a 
“ tow " must be made. 

An armful of twigs and branches is col- 
lected and bound into a good-sized sheaf. 
This is thrown overboard, secured by a 
length of line to the boat’s bow. And the 
big, light bundle, floating on ahead and 
travelling at the same rate as the stream, tows 
the boat faster than it would move if not 
во assisted. 

If you are camping out, acapital dodge is, 
where possible, to select your sleeping- place 
for the night close to a big rock, and on the 
opposite side from whence the wind is blow- 
ing. The heat of the sun’s rays that have 
been shining during the daytime is retained 
in the rock and given out slowly in the cool 
of night. A stream of genial warm air 
thus passes over the sleeping-spot of the 
Scout who knows enough of outdoor life 
to have made this wise choice. 

When striking camp of a morning, there is 
sometimes time for only a hurried dip in 
river or sea. And at best, maybe, no oppor- 
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tunity for a real plunge into the water. Under 
such circumstances, the Scout may perhaps 
not get his head wet, and the cold of the 
water, driving his blood upwards, may thus 
endow him with, as the Chinese say, a 
Number- one, topside headache. There- 
fore, when bathing it is a wise rule to in- 
variably first wet your forehead before bob- 
bing into the water. So doing you will avoid 
" temple-crackers," which are not at all 
conducive to good scouting. 

Presumably fully possessed of the belief 
that all's fair in war," some ruffianly 
antagonists that one may perchance en- 
counter on one's rambles are quite ready to 
employ any villainous method of outing " 
a victim. Everyone '' roughing it should 
be informed as to how to defend himself if 
menaced by a dangerous running kick aimed 
at his body. 

The moment the hooligan, or whatever he 
is, attempts to kick at you, whip up your foot 
and kick at his kicking leg. Aim, if you can, 
so that the heel of your boot comes across 
the lower part of his shin, just above the 
ankle. If you can manage that, the harder 
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your assailant has kicked at you, so much 
the worse for him. His vicious kick. 
checked by your striking boot-heel, instead 
of injuring you, will leave him crippled, 
maybe by а broken leg. And even the most 
squeamish Scout that ever tracked a trail 
will admit that, as biter bit, a savage of that 
type deserves all he gets. 

Worth knowing, too, is how to find а 
hidden hoard, or the place where, say, pro- 
visions, treasure, anything you like, has been 
recently buried in the ground. 

Digging is а long and tedious operation, 
and, if not at once carried to & considerable 
depth all over the suspected area, the soil 
gets so mixed up that it is difficult to say 
which part has been searched and which left 
uninvestigated. No such “ grave-yarding ” 
for us, as soldiers dub military digging, but 
just some pails filled with water. 

If the water is poured carefully all over the 
ground to be examined, the surface of the 
soil that covers the secreted valuables, or 
whatever it is, will sink down below the level 
of the surrounding land. This tell-tale is 
infallible. 
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THE * B.O.P.” Сом COLLECTOR. 


By FRED. W. BURGESS. 


IV.—OLD COPPER PENNIES, HALFPENNIES, AND FARTHINGS. 


T= old copper coins which a few years ago were quite common in 

shopkeepers’ tills are now as rarely to be met with in circulation 
as the silver pennies of the early English kings. But although they 
have been withdrawn from circulation vast quantities remain in the 
hands of dealers and in old curio shops ; most of them, however, are 
of little interest to а collector, for they are rubbed and worn, and 
copper coins in such conditions are almost valueless. The young 
collector should be very chary of filling up his collection with in- 
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different specimens, for copper regal coins of England. even when in 
fine preservation, are quite inexpensive, and it is by no means a 
difficult thing to secure a collection dating from the reign of Charles 11. 
down to the present day at sums varying from one penny to sixpence 
each. 

In olden time men and boys (those who were fortunate enough to 
possess coins to put in them) needed strong pockets and leather 
wallets, for they carried their money about with them, excepting 
when they hid it away in some corner, oftentimes in the thatch of 
the roof, where it would not be found. The coins — especially copper 
—were larger and heavier than the bronze pennies and halfpennie: 
with which we are familiar, a type not introduced until 1860. Some 
of the dies from which the old coins were struck were cut deep and 
the inscriptions and emblems on them stood out clear and distinct, 
во that many have withstood the wear and tear of а hundred of 
years or more, and to-day look quite fresh and new. | 

The first of the series соШесїогз aim at securing are the halfpennies 
and farthings of Charles п.'з reign (which are inscribed Carolus А. 
Carolo), and those of James п., which include the curious gun-money 
which was issued in Ireland after the king had practically abdicated 
the English throne—all of which coins may be bought for quite 
trifling sums. Charles п. was not an ideal king, and after the Restora- 
tion many of his subjects were distrustful of the Stuart race. He 
did something, however, in instituting the regular currency of 
copper—a much-needed reform which put an end to the seventeenth- 
century traders' tokens which had been the chief local currency in 
England during Cromwellian times. James п. was а Catholic, and his 
intrigues and deceptions cost him the throne. It was when he had 


fled to Ireland and had been defeated at the battle of the Boyne 
that the famous gun-money was struck, minted chiefly from old 
guns and cannon, and even from domestic copper and brass pots and 
pans, which were handed over to the king by his supporters. 

When William and Mary ascended the English throne there was a 
new issue of coins, and these (sce fig. 7) are easily distinguishable 
from other English copper from the two heads (King and Queen) 
side by side on the obverse. After the death of Mary, the coins of 
William 111. have his head alone on them, the inscription in Latin 
reading “‘Gvlielmvs Rex" (William King). A few farthings were 
struck in the reign of Queen Anne, but they are rather scarce, being 
worth from 208. to 30s. each. When we come to the Georges there 
is plenty of choice, and the beautiful halfpenny and farthing of 
George I.’s reign, struck for circulation both in Ireland and England, 
are sought after by collectors, and may be secured in fine preservation 
for a few pence each. The copper coins of George п. are of two 
distinct types, known respectively as “ young head (see fig. 8) and 
* old head," the second issue showing the king's bust as that of an 
older man than on the first issue. | | 

The long reign of George 111., which, as all schoolboys know, lasted 
sixty years, provides collectors with many varieties of coins. There 
were many issues of regal coins, although most of those circulated at 
the close of the eighteenth century cenristed of tokens. The early 
issues of regal coins showed “© Farmer George." as the old king was 
called, owing to his love of country life and agriculture, clothed in 
Roman armour, and very beautiful indeed were the halfpennies and 
farthings of that period. They contrasted strangely with the large 
“ cartwheels,” as they were named, which were struck in 1797— 
broad-rimmed twopenny pieces. Then in 1806 there was another 


FIG. 8. 


issue of somewhat smaller coins; followed in due course by coins 
uniform in size with the copper of the early days of Queen Victoria. 
On all their reverses Britannia may be seen resting on her shield, 
holding a trident in her left hand, typical of the seas which surround 
the British Isles, over which British ships seil, and her sons are 
proud to sing : 
“Rule, Britannia, Britannia rules the waves; 
Britons never, never shall be slaves.” 
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OUR “В.О.Р.” DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 


Problem No. 87. 


By B. С. Fecan. Deniliquin, N.S.W., 
Australia. 
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White to move: Black to win. 


Problem No. 88. 


By W. BEATTIE. 
BLACK, 


Problem No. 89. 
By C. BARBER. 
BLACK. 


WHITE, 
White to play and win. 


WHITE, 
White to play and draw. 


Problem No. 91. 
By W. Н. BROUGHTON. 
BLACK. 


Problem No. 90. 
By P. M. BRADT. 
BLACK. 


WHITE 


White to play and win. White to play and draw. 


UR first problem is one of a batch specially 
composed and sent to the B. O. P.“ 
from New South Wales, Australia. Our con- 
tributor remarks that he does not take our 
periodical monthly, but he gets the yearly 
volumes. He modestly thinks his problem 
is * simple—but scientific." We think our 
solvers will agree. 

We have received complimentary copies 
of two newly published books on draughts. 
From one, FHorsfall's Problem Book,” 
we select the four other problems. These 
are illustrative of the general style of this 
fine collection of nearly 1,000 problems. The 
publishers, Messrs. Horsfall & Sons, Birstall, 
near Leeds, have presented a beautifully 

printed volume at the moderate price of 
bs. 3d. cloth, or 1з. 9d. paper covers. It 
includes & series of regular or standard 
endings, such as the First,“ Second, 
“ Third,” Fourth positions, the study of 
which are both interesting and necessary to 
those who aspire to play scientific draughts. 


GAMES. 


The following interesting game was 
played between Mr. A. Jordan (London), 
champion of England, and his little 


daughter, Dollie, aged seven years, who 
played the black pieces : 
GAME No. 54. —W HILTER. 
11—15 2—11 8—15 17—13 
23—19 30—26 28—24 8—12(c) 
7—11 9—14 4—8 13— 6 
26—23 26—23 22—17 15—18 
11—16 12—16 6—10 22—15 
23—18 24—20(a) 25—22 10—19 
16—23 11—15) 14—18 24—15 
18—11 20—11 32—28 1—19 
8—15 15—18 18—25 21—17 
27—11 22—15 29—22 12—16(a) 
3— 8 10—26 5— 9 Drawn 
11— 7 31—22 


(a) I dashed into this, thinking I had her 
* on toast." —A. J. 

(b) Surprise package No. 1. 

(c) Surprise package No. 2. 

(d) A remarkable game for a child of 7. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 86. 
Bv ALBERT S. Ноге (Harlesden). 


Position: Black men on 2, 5, 8, 21, 22; 
kings on 6, 32. White men on 9, 14, 18, 20, 
27. 30; kings on 13, 27. Wnite to move and 
win: 14—10, 6—22, 27—25, 9—14, 30—26, 
21—30, 183—9, 30—28, 9—27, 32—23, 
24—19, 23—16, 20—4. White wins. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


P. C. (Worthinz). — Thanks. Will show 
one of your brother's problems next time. 

B. G. F. (Deniliquin, Australia).—Glad to 
receive your letter and problems. We write 
you as desired. We don' t think you can 
term your problems ‘specially composed 
for the B. O. P.“ when they are duplicated 
elsewhere. The one marked (b) is too bad a 
setting: and this is reserved for us! We 
show, however, one of the others above. 


RECEIVED. — The Draughts World” 
(Glasgow), ** The Canadian Checker Player ” 
(Chatham, Ontario), The Checker World“ 
(Manchester, U. S. A.). Horsfall’s Problem 
Book," and The Fifth International Match 
between England and Scotland.“ 


e e m 
Correspondence. 


—— 0 — 


G. DREW.—The latest is How to build an Aeroplane,” 
by R. Petit, translated from the French and pub— 
lished by Ww illiams & Norgate, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, price half a crown. 


CYRIL.—Driquettes are made of coal-dust and pitch, 
moulded under hydraulic pressure. There ix a good 
short description of the process under the word in 
Cnambers’s Encyclopedia, which you can see at any 
publie library. They first came into use in France 
about 1832. 


T. Zrr.— Tho half-farthing was for colonial use and is 
worth sixpence. 


J. W., C. H., and С. V. PAYNE.—The shillings of 
George III. and William 1v. are worth two shillings 
each, unless in very good condition. The crown- 
piece of George III. now ranges in price from 75. 64. 
to lîs. The face values of modern foreign coins аге 
given in Whitaker's Almanack and many other 
publications. 


MriSs3IS3IPPT. —The series of articles on“ Our Great 
Ranks and How to Enter Them” appeared in our 
sixteenth volume. 


READER.—There are several shilling books on training 
for running. Go to the Central Station and inquire 
at the bookstall. 


A. B. TINN.—If you are going on the sea, no matter 
how quiet the Бау may be, vou want a properly built 
canoe of the ordinary kind, and then you will always 
be on the safe side. 
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T. Е. D. and A. S. S.—The answers would take up too 
much space. They would have to be essays on a 
subject of very little interest to others than your- 
selves. 


Н. CADWALLADER.—Yes. Іп Scotland the legal Whit- 
sunday is always on May 15, but in England there 15 
only one Whitsunday in a vear, and it depends on 
Easter, which may come on any day from March 22 
to April 25. 


R. E. C. (St. Peteraburg).—The tone of the Friends’ 
schools is notably good, and your sons should do well 
at them. Неге are three from which you might do 
well to obtain prospectuses: Bootham School, 
York; Leirhton Park School, Reading; Sideat 
School, near Bristol. These schools would, however, 
probably be too advanced for your boys. If so, 
write to Mr. Isaac Sharp, B. A., Friends’ Head- 
quarters, Bishopsgate Street, Е.С. 


ADMIRER (Bournemouth).—1l. Tt is quite a matter 
for yourself to decide as to whether you should take 
in the “ B. O. P.“ in the weekly or the monthly form. 
2. As we do not know your tastes. we can hardly 
choose your “ hobby " for vou. We are continually 
describing desirable hobbies—both indoor and 
outdoor ones in our pages. 


TROUBLED (Birmingham).—The habit is a vile апі 
sinful one. Give it up at once, if you wish ever to be 
a true man. 


E. S. A. (British Columbia).—1. Any drawings sub- 
mitted are sure to be considered on their merits and 
suitability for our pages. 2. All regular readers may 
take part in our competitions. 


J. J. (Croydon).—Glad you like Mr. Earnshaw's draw- 
ings so much. Years ago he began by winning a 
prize in our Drawing competitions, and now he has 
won a place in the forefront as a professional artist, 
both in colour and black-and-white. Many another 
popular artist began in the same way, and then won 
his way to fame. 

ART (Wakefield).—We know nothing of the school 
bevond the fact that the head of it is a clever 
draughtsman, from whom we have taken many 
drawinus, as we have also been able to do from some 
of the pupiis. 


J. К. (Halifax).—You will find the conclusion on 
рате 357 all right. When an article is to be “ con- 
cluded,” it does not necessarily imply that it will be 
in tlie next week's number. 


Н. J. E.—The best illustrations are in“ Eggs of the 
Native Birds of Britain,“ published by simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. at 3s. 6d. Of the older books Atkin- 
son's “ British Birds’ Eggs and Nests and Newman's 
* Birdsnesting and Bird-skinning " would perhaps 
be most useful to you. 


°` CAMPER.—See our article on “ The Tents of tlie Camp- 


ing Club." 


MAGICIAN.—Onur articles on making magic lanterns are 
all out of print. 


G. Н. HALL.—The article on modelevacht steering-gears 
was on расе 222 in the l'ebruary part. 


J. A. GRIFFITHS.— Either the piece is a counterfeit or 
there is a mistake in the date or the reign. James I. 
was on the throne in 1607, not William III. 


ANXIOUS INQUIRER.—No. 1 seems to be a penny of 
Elizabeth, but No. 2 is evidently a counter used in 
some game, There is no English coin an eighth of 
an inch thick the size of a sixpence. 


W. S.—-Unless you have had experience there is little 
chance of your being able to work your passage out 
to any of the colonies. It is the sort of thing that 
very seldom occurs in these days. 


T. MURRAY.—Go to the public library and look at the 
advertisements in the * Timber Trades Journal.“ 


E. CRICK.—What you want is a stamp catalogue such 
as js sold by any of the dealers advertising in our 
columns. 


E. R. ARTIFICER. —Y ou can enter the Royal Navy as 
a boy artiticer between the aves of tifteen and sixteen, 
and the necessary particulars can be obtained on 
written application to the secretary of the Admiralty, 
Whitehall. 


S. CHITTY.— Probably Bassett-Lowke & Co., 112 High 
Hoiborn, would undertake the work. 


M. D. R. N.—According to your own suggestion vou 
should wear nothing at al. Pyjama: certainly 
ensure keeping the greater part of the body covered. 
Too many heavy bed coverings are bad. 


G. WATSON.— You are evidently a “ worrier." Think 
less of yourself. See your medical man again; stick 
to his treatment, and you will recover completely. 


HEADSTRONG.—No, it is not dangerous. It is not caused 
as you think, although that might make it worse. 


W. J. Н. (Pretoria).—There are several causes of your 
complaint. Sce your doctor and let him treat you, 
when you will probably improve considerably. 


E. J. (Watford).—Probably there is nothing serious 
the matter. ‘The eye is a precious organ, however, so 
you should at once consult your doctor, who should 
be able to put you right. 

SEMPER IDEM.—1. See reply to W. J. Н. 2. It is very 
unlikely that anyone sulfering from hee trouble 
would be accepted nn Territorial." Perhaps your 
friend is a heavy smoker 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A Pleasant Little Compliment. 

HERR BLITZENDORP : °“ Now, Sbroggins, I haf seen you laugh this morning, an' vou 
mus’ tell me vot it vas made vou laugh. At vonce! Хо 1— . . . (Silence) . . Com’ 
now, I get angry at you. Quick!!” 

SPROGGINS (after much hesitation): Well, sir I'm awfully sorry. If vou must 
know, the chap next to me said: ‘ Old Blisters gets more and more like a hippo- 
potamus every day! 
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SLACKSON (tho, feeling the need of a change, 1 the truant): Tsay, I wish 


the Head could sce me now!" (And, though wish is at once gratified, he is 
no happier.) 


“Can't help it—let it go! Plenty of other trains, but only one B. O. P. 1% 


A Laudable Choice. 
* Hurry up, please ; train's just going." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


s the shadows of the trees began to 
lengthen the boys awoke. They 
wandered about in the meadow and copse 
for a little, and began to talk about getting 
back to Melton in time for tea. Аз they 
emerged from the copse, they saw a big 
fellow running towards them and shouting. 
As he came nearer they recognised Stevens, 
who the previous winter had fought Rutter 
at the grammar school. Stevens was red in 
the face, and evidently in a state of angry 
excitement. Beside him was a powerful and 
handsome bull terrier. 

" What are you young thieves doing on 
my land ? " 

Jim Orford was quite ready to respond in 
similar style. 

" Yourland! Don’t talk rot.” 

„It is my land," shouted Stevens; °“ at 
least, it's my fathers, and that's the same 
thing.“ 

Is it?” responded Jim. “I wish my 
father’s land was mine, but it isn't. Be- 
sides, what harm can we do to your rubbishy 
land? 

" Harm! Harm! What's that got to do 
with it? You're trespassing on my—my 
father's land, and how do I know what 
you've found in the wood ? " 

“ Weve found a diamond bracelet and 
four ruby rings." replied Jim with scorn. 

Stevens foamed at the mouth. 

" I remember you, you cheeky young 
brute," he shouted. " I remember you last 
winter.” 

“ Should think you would.” replied Jim 
coolly ; " seeing that I'm the chap who 
bunged up your eye with a snowball.” 

* You'll come along with me to the farm, 
and see what my father has to say to you." 

The four boys drew together. 

“ See you further first," they declared. 

Stevens turned to his dog. 

“ Seek 'em, Bully! Seek " 

Sabreton interposed. 

“ You set that cross-bred cur on us, and 
r П shoot it." He raised the rook rifle 
threateningly. “I declare I will" he 
added, as Stevens paused irresolutely. 

“Cur!” cried the owner. " You call a 
clean-bred prize- winner like that a сиг!” 

* Clean-bred ! " jeered Jim; “ about as 
clean-bred as his master.“ 

“ Yes," chimed in Sabreton, and first 
prize-winner at the last pig show." 

* You'll come with me!" 

“ Will we now? said Jim. And who 
is going to make us? Аге you?” 

Stevens was nonplussed. He did not lack 
pluck, but he knew that against. the four he 
had no chance, and he dreaded lest harm 
should befall his beloved Bully. He stormed 
and blustered a while, and then dashed off 
along the bank of the stream. The boys— 
as boys will—roared insults after him. 

" Low-class bounder," said Jim. If 
he'd been civil, Га have said we were sorry. 
All said and done, I suppose it is his land, 
and we've no right on it. Let's clear off, 
or he'll be bringing half а dozen farm hands 
down on us.” 

The lads hurried into their boat, cast off 
from the bank, and commenced to row down 
the streain on their return journey. They 
had not proceeded more than a few hundred 
yards when a punt shot out into mid-stream 
from beneath some willows. It crossed the 
bows of the rowing boat. In it were stand- 
ing Stevens and another burly fellow, 
evidently а famn hand. The boys perforce 
ceased rowing. 

" Now then.” shouted Stevens, lifting a 
punting pole. vou'll come up to the farm 
with me. or it will be the worse for you.” 

But Jim had faoed round with the bow 
oar in his hands. 
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* All right," he said through his teeth, 
it'll be the worse for us, for we are not 
coming." 

Stevens thrust at him with the pole. Jim 
evaded the blow, and endeavoured to strike 
Stevens with the oar. 

“ Look out," cried Ken, 
boat over." 

And the next instant the boat was over. 
How it exactly happened it would be hard 
to say, but Stevens possibly could have 
explained. The hamper with the knives 
and forks and plates sank to the bottom 
with the rook rifle, and Ken Daly, а poor 
swimmer at the best, having swallowed 
several pints of river water, proceeded (о 
follow their example. He was rescued by 
Goggles. who, minus his spectacles. soon 
dragged him ashore with the assistance of 
George Sabreton. In the meantime Jim, 
after going down halfway to the bottom, 
rose alongside of the punt. In an instant he 
grabbed the side, and with a desperate jerk 
sent the farm labourer flving overboard, 
while Stevens fell backwards. his head 
mecting the cover of the fish-well with 
stunning force. By the time he had re- 
covered, the four boys were on shore, and 
were wringing out as well as they could 
their bedraggled garments. Stevens punted 
ashore, and sprang up the bank. He 
encountered George Sabreton. The pluck 
of the latter had not been soaked out of him 
by his unexpected bath. He sprang to 
meet the enemy. With a roar of fury 
Stevens leaped at him. Sabreton put into 
practice a trick of which he had heard. 
He pretended to kick with all his force at 
the other's shins. It was only a feint, but 
Stevens did not know that, and involun- 
tarily he drew his feet back. By this move- 
ment his head naturally came forward. and 
at that moment Sabreton hit it with all the 
force he could put into his clenched fist. 
The blow came home between the eyes, and 
Stevens staggered under it. Before he 
could recover himself, Jim and George, with 
fury burning in their eves. were on him, and 
dragged him to the ground. The combat- 
ants were 80 busily engaged that they did 
not notice the approach of a covert-coated, 
cloth-gaitered man. 

" Now then, now then, what's all this?“ 

Jim and George sprang to their feet. 

Jim was quite ready to enter into an 
explanation. 

That lubber there." he said with angry 
intonation, ** upset us on purpose into the 
river. and we've lost our rifle and our 
hamper. and two of us have lost our jackets 
as well." 

* Hullo," 
Harry.” 

His Harry slowly reared himself up on 
end. 

Well. your Harry," said Sabreton. is 
a dirty coward to play us such a trick. He 
didn't dare to touch us until he got that 
lout there," pointing to the farm hand, who 
had crawled miscrably out of the river by 
this time—* that lout there to help him.” 

" But why should he touch you at all? 
What were you doing?“ 

Doing! Not doing anything at all but 
walking about in a field which he said was 
his." 

Ah, that’s it. is it? You were tres- 
passing on my land, eh! You saw the 
board up to warn trespassers ? ” 

“Апа if we did. is that any reason why 
he should shift us overboard * ” 

The farmer turned to his son. 

“ You didn't upset the boat on purpose, 
I suppose ? " 

Stevens was a surly fellow, but he was not 
a liar. 

" Yes, I did." he admitted; “ 
I didn't care if I did upset it. 


you'll have the 


said the newcomer, "its my 
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at least, 
These 


fellows cheeked me, and called Bully a cur, 
and 

*Cheeked you / I like that," laughed 
Jim. °° Who are you, I should like to know, 
that we mustn't speak to you * Didn't you 
threaten to set your dog on us ?" 

“ Yes, I did.“ Stevens spoke with vicious 
emphasis, " and now I wish I had." 

" Lucky for vou and for him you didn't. 
Id have shot the beast," averred Sabreton. 

Pull up. there,” said the farmer; “ that’s 
enough. Harry, vou shouldn't have tried 
to bully them ; and at the same time, young 
gentlemen, vou only have vourselves to 
blame if you have suffered discomfort and 
loss. You had no business on my land. and 
І suppose you know I could prosecute 
оц?” 

* What harm did we do?“ repeated Jim, 
who preferred to go off on a side issue. 

` No matter what harm you did, or did 
not do. You had no business there, and 
you ought to be grat«ful to me for letting 
you off without punishment. Now, if vou 
care to come up to the farm, my wife will 
give you а hot drink and dry those clothes 
for you." 

" No. thank vou, sir," said Jim, who 
knew how to behave properly to a man of 
this type. It's very good of you, but we 
have to be back at Melton in time for tea, 
or there will be a row. We'll sit two at an 
oar, and plug along as hard as we can, and 
I daresay we shall be pretty well dry by the 
time we get back." 

The boys baled out the boat. got into it, 
and started otf. "The farmer and his son 
watched them from the bank. 

" You ought not to have done that. 
Harry," said the farmer; that temper of 
yours is always bringing you to grief. There 
you were with a just cause, and if you had 
kept cool and quiet, those lads would not 
have given you any trouble. They didn't 
scem bad lads at all. I liked the look of the 
two who spoke up." 

But Stevens turned away towards the 
farm with dark brow and muttering lips. 
The boys, as they rowed homewards, were 
silent for a time. 

" Decent fellow. that farmer," at last 
remarked Jim ; “ very decent chap indeed.” 

" Different from his son," grunted Ken, 
who was feeling very soppy and miscrable. 

“We were in the wrong.” said Goggles 
solemnly. 

Course we were," assented George, and 
tugged away all the harder at his oar. 

“Wish I had that bull terrier—real 
beauty, wasn't he ? concluded Jim. 

They arrived at Melton in plenty of time 
to get a change before tea. 
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The next morning Jim showed up his 
Latin prose. 

"H'm." said Mr. Blackett, scanning it 
rapidly, " remarkably good." He looked at 
Jim out of the corner of his eye. "' Quite 
remarkably good—for Orford. Tumbling 
into the river "—Jim jumped amazedly, 
and wondered where the master had got 
his information—" tumbling into the river 
seams to have soaked know ledge into your 
brains iustead of washing it out. Is it 
permissible to congratulate you on your 
performance?“ 

Jim was thinking of the river, and not of 
the prose. 

“ No, sir. I lost my jacket—a new one.” 

“ Eh ?” said Mr. Blackett. “Аһ, I see; 
a slight confusion of ideas. Your mind was 
on the river, or in the river, mine was here, 
with this scholarly production of yours.” 
There was a slight but unmistakable em- 
phasis on the last word. 

* Lot a little help." confessed Jim. 

Of eoürsé you did,“ rejoined the master. 
“ You could no more have written that prose 
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than you could have written a play of 
Terence, but I just wanted you to admit 
that you had been helped. If you had 
shuffled out of it, or tried to, you would 
have had detention for the next month. I 
suppose one of the brotherhood assisted 
уоп.” 

* Beg your pardon, sir.“ 

“One of the brotherhood,” said the 
master with something approaching a grin 
on his face. Smith, of Sabreton, or Daly 
—one of them, I'll be bound.“ 


** 


** Smith, sir.“ 

“So! As I anticipated. Now, did you 
imagine that a Latin prose of Smith's could 
by any possibility be mistaken for your 
work?“ 

“Хо. sir; I didn't think about it." 

" Did. you think that it was unfair to 
show up his work as yours ? " 

Jim looked blank. ‘The morality of the 
proceeding had not been considered by him, 
nor із it generally considered by backward 


pupils. 
ا‎ 
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The master proceeded : “ I do not object 
to & boy getting a little reasonable help, 
especially if he lets me know; but, if you 
please, let this be the last time that one of 
Smith's productions is shown up as the work 
of a boy in this class. Smith is the smartest 
lad of his age in the school. and his work has 
a certain distinction about it which does not 
characterise the work of members of this 
class. Orford, show me up the same piece 
of prose to-morrow morning." 


(Tu be continued.) 


LEUTCHFORD'S LION: 


A STORY OF SUSPICIONS. 
By JOHN LEA, 


Author of “ My Cousin Douglas," * The Shady Affair at Shadford's," Mr. Lattimer'a Tar," etc. ete. 


" ELL, boys.“ exclaimed Mr. Cooper, 

rolling his hands round one another, 
* Т am sorry to have kept you waiting, but 
to secure a little peace a good deal of 
organisation is necessary. Sit here, Holland, 
please, and you here, Hill." 

The sugar pilferer took his chair with all 
the demureness of a little girl. while his 
companion followed suit. 

* Of course І can understand," said the 
master, chuckling mischievously, °° that in 
a house of such orderly boys as yours, every- 
thing goes quite smoothly. How many 
lumps for each?“ 

The required information was given in 
shy undertones, and next moment the repast 
was in full swing. Beneath the genial 
influence of their host, the two visitors soon 
became more talkative. Holland's attacks 
on the jam, which had at first been extrava- 

antly lenient, waxed quite courageous, and 
Hill more than once asked his chum to pass 
the rock cakes in an authoritative way in- 
stead of merely punching him under the 
table-cloth and glancing in their direction. 

To almost any boys but these two, Mr. 
Cooper's conversation would have been very 
interesting. for he talked of the school work 
and the school games with an enthusiasm 
that must have been infectious. 

Alas, in Hill's and Holland's responses, 
though not lacking in volubility, there was 
a certain flatness. a certain out-of-gearness, 
which proved to their host that they were 
not entirely sympathetic. Perhaps it was 
this consciousness that drove him presently 
to speak of the coming celebrations connected 
with Leutchford's bicentenary, but here 
again he was a little disappointed. He did 
not know that his guests were on thorns lest 
some allusion should be made to the spolia- 
tion of the gates ; he did not know that their 
thoughts were groping about under his book- 
case, striving to account for what one of 
them had seen there. 

It was not until the meal was practically 
over that the Master again shifted his ground 
to speak of a subject the first mention of 
which sent the catspaws among their 
hair. 

* Woodford’s in a rare state of excite- 
ment,” said he, over this show of Pom- 
pooner s."' | 

" Yes, sir," murmured Hill. I suppose 
it is." 

Holland's spoon slipped off the table at 
this moment and he dived to the floor to 
recover it. When he came to the surface 
again his face was red with the exertion he 
had undergone. 


CHAPTER V. 


And yet," pursued Mr. Cooper, it's a 
very paltry exhibition. Spangles and lime- 
light. misleading pictures, and all that sort 
of thing." 

Holland giggled and Hill was surprised 
that anybody could find any pleasure in it. 

" So am I," agreed Mr. Cooper, and it 
seems difficult to believe that such a show 
could tempt Leutchford scholars to break 
bounds to visit it." 

There was something in the tone of these 
words rather than the words themselves 
that was highly disconcerting to the two 
boys. Hill looked straight into his teacup 
and fidgeted with its handle. Holland 
examined the cornice of the room with great 
care, and neither attempted to speak. 

" Yes," sighed Mr. Cooper, I should 
hardly have thought it possible; yet I know 
that two of our boys were there, because I 
saw them.” 

" Yes, sir," 
looking up. 

It was with the object of talking the 
matter over." went on Mr. Cooper, rising 
from the table, " that I asked those two 
boys to visit me this evening. Bring your 
chairs to the fire.” 

He was obeved in silence, but it was not 
the unhappy silence of those who await a 
reprimand, though the feelings which caused 
it were scarcely less embarrassing. In the 
talk that followed the culprits were spared 
a great deal, for the master's words were 
cheerful, even in reproof. 

Clearly as he brought them to understand 
the wrong they had committed, he did not 
arouse in their minds the gloomy conviction 
that they were criminals, and more than once 
Hill found himself putting in a word or two 
by way of emphasising the master’s argu- 
ment. He explained that, already, Coats 
was going to report them, but he shelved 
the details of the confession, lest they 
should lead to à more awkward subject. 

Mr. Cooper did not press the point, and, а 
few minutes later, announced that it was 
time his visitors returned to their House. 
Аз he intended calling on Mr. Withers he 
said he would accompany them home; and 
all three set out. 

It was then that a brilliant idea kindled 
itself in the busy braih of Hill. He came 
to the conclusion that Mr. Cooper had acted 
in an admirable manner; he had not de- 
nounced him and Holland as wicked boys, 
which he might have done; he had talked 
to them as they might have talked to each 
other, and had led them to а sounder 
understanding than they could have arrived 


murmured Hill, without 


at alone. For all this he was deserving of 
assistance, and if any sneak took it into 
his head to make a scapegoat of Cooper he 
should not succeed if Hill could thwart him. 

" Hullo!” cried that intelligent youth, 
suddenly stopping in the road. ’m— 
I’m——”’ he began, patting his pockets in 
turn, and blinking thoughtfully. 

" What's the matter ? " asked the master. 

" T've—lT ve—forgotten my pocket-knife," 
stammered Hill; * 1 must have left it on the 
corner of your table, sir. Would you mind 
me running back for it ? " 

Fire азау!” cried Mr. Cooper. But 
be quick. A boy without a pocket-knife 
would be all at sea." 

Hill was beyond earshot before this speech 
had ended. The other two walked slowly 
on, but, looking back as they turned in at the 
school gates, saw Hill panting towards them 
again, smiling triumphantly. 

I've got it!" he said. I've got it!" 

It must be an awfully precious knife," 
laughed the master, to give you such relief 
at its recovery." 

“ So it is, sir," was Hill's reply. He held 
one hand against his side while he was 
speaking, and he was still holding it there 
when Mr. Cooper parted from them. 
Scarcely had he disappeared before Hill 
seized his chum by the arm and whispered 
huskily : Come with me, quick ! " 

He did not speak again until they had 
reached the study they shared between 
them. Then. closing the door and locking it, 
he faced Holland with sparkling eyes. 

" Гуе diddled the beast," he cried. “ No 
use for him to try to shift the suspicion on to 
an innocent man." 

And. as he spoke, he drew from under his 
coat the little iron casting of Leutchford's 
lion and shield. 

Holland shrank back at the sight with an 
exclamation. 

" Whatever did you get that for?" he 
gasped, putting one hand to his mouth and 
glaring over it with round eyes. 

Don't you see, booby ?” cried Hill, 
“it’s а plant of Lindsay s. When Withers 
sent him to Cooper the other night he took 
the opportunity of carrying this with him. 
Knowing that Cooper's a swell on heraldic 
matters, thinks he to himself, if a search is 
made, let it be found in Cooper's room rather 
than mine.” 

Then he wasn't taking it off when we 
saw him ? said Holland. 

“ Evidently not," replied the penet rating 
Hill. He did that before, and the idea of 
leaving it at Cooper's probably occurred to 
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him while he was waiting, as Saunders says 
he had to wait." 

* You're a swell," chuckled his companion. 
“ But I wish the thing wasn't in our den." 

That's all right!” was Hill's unctuous 
assurance. * Wait till I fetch Saunders, and 
hear what he says.” 

The prospect of Saunders’s delight was so 
entrancing that Hill broke into a laugh, 
while he secreted the treasure under some 
rubbish in & corner cupboard. Then he set 
off to hunt up Saunders, there being just 
enough time to let him into the secret before 
prep. And Saunders came. Excitement 
and hurry had put Hill into quite a heat. 
As Holland watched them coming along the 
corridor he could see that the elder boy was 
out of temper. 

“ You shall know what I want in another 
second," Hill was say ing. Just have patience 
and you will find that we've got him on 
toast." 

Saunders looked his ineredulity. Не 
could not think Hill capable of bringing 
about such а very desirable state of things. 

The study was entered by all three and the 
door locked once more. 

Like а rabbiting dog, Hill dropped on his 
knees before the open cupboard and pro- 
ceeded to burrow in the rubbish heap, 
Saunders looking on with mingled impatience 
and curiosity. Another moment and the 
treasure was unearthed. Leaping to his 
feet, the triumphant Hill turned round and, 
thrusting the lost lion under Saunders's nose, 
said : '* There /” 

A long silence followed. Saunders glared 
back and forth, two or three times, between 
the casting and the boy who held it. Then, 
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clasping both hands behind his back, he said 
slowly and with strong emphasis: ‘ Oh— 
you—ass ! ” 

"Why? 
Hill. 

"aunders's only reply was a toss of the 
chin. 

* Ah. but you haven't heard all the story,” 
cried the other, turning to replace the lion. 
And there and then he related how it had 
come into his possession ; at the same time 
laying clear his hypothesis of Lindsay's 
scheme. 

But. you greenhorn," stammered Saun- 
ders, scarcely knowing at what point to 
open attack, “ who's going to believe all 
this? How are you going to prove. in the 
face of Jennings's suspicions, that it's not а 
put-up job?“ 

" Holland found it," was Hill's weak 
rejoinder, `* and he can give his word a 

" Bah! Fat lot of use his word is!” 

The gentleman thus slightingly spoken of, 
here exploded with laughter and sat on the 
floor to recover himself. Saunders was really 
angry. He complained bitterly of being 
placed in an awkward position. In some- 
what: offensive terms he inquired why Hill 
could not leave the thing alone. and, if he 
must meddle, why couldn't he keep it to 
himself. 

“ You bring me here, like the lunatic that 
you are," he growled, and place me in a 
fine hole." 

" How's that ? " cried Hill. 

“What am I ќо say—now, just tell me 
what I am to say—when Coats speaks to me 
again about the wretched affair?!“ 

Tell him you know where it is, of course,” 

(To be concluded.) 
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the row?" 


vociferated the other. surprised that any- 
thing so simple should be found puzzling. 

Oh. very well.“ cried Saunders, that's 
all right. I shall be precious glad to be 
rid of the job. It's sickened me already.” 

" How do you mean ?"' asked Hill, an 
awful doubt arising in his mind. “ You're 
not going to let him think that I've been 
hiding it?“ 

"I shall let him think what he likes," 
replied Saunders, for. upon my word, I 
don't know what to think myself.” 

“Oh!” Holland joined his friend in 
giving voice to this monosyllable, and the 
tone was expressive of reproach, condem- 
nation, and appeal. 

" What else can I do?" cried the per- 
plexed Saunders, spreading out his hands 
and elevating his brows. “I can't, in 
honour. conceal the fact that уоп have shown 
me the lion, and the tale you tell about Lind- 
say would apply just as well to yoursclves. 
At least, so Jennings would point out.” 

Hill's jaw dropped. Не stared about the 
room in a dejected way. This aspect of the 
affair had never suggested itself to him, 
and he could not rebut it. 

“JI should think," said Saunders sooth- 
ingly, now that he had got the upper hand, 
the best thing would be for you to go to 
Coats before I can, and tell him what you've 
told me." 

Though this suggestion was so simple to 
make, Hill received it in utter silence, and 
his face grew longer and longer. He made 
no attempt to speak, and was still standing 
mutely with one hand on the table when 
Saunders, having nothing more to say, took 
his leave. 


THE HUMAN BUST. 


By CHARLES J. SEYMOUR, 


Author of ** A Showman's Queer Story," “ Old Jem's* Star Turn’” etc. 


“ pur is progress," remarked my 

companion with а melodramatic 
flourish of both arms, and I’m not going to 
say as there's not as many opportunities in 
the profession to-day as there was when I 
made my daboo.”’ 

Was that a very long time ago?“ 

*“ Forty-two years have passed > he 
began. in that exaggerated form of speech 
to which travelling showmen are addicted. 
“ But when I say opportunities," he broke 
off, returning to his original observation, I 
mean there are chances for chaps to make 
names for themselves if they've really got 
good ideas. For instance, there was Alexan- 
der, of Hugh de Montmorency's World- 
famous, Enormous, and Unparalleled Show 
of Freaks. He was а man of genius, if ever 
there was one." 

I sat on a tub half filled with the sawdust 
with which the arena was sprinkled. opposite 
the proprietor, who rested gracefully on the 
edge of a drum that had seen better days. 
He was а big man with а heavy tragedian 
tvpe of countenance to which continual 
shaving had imparted an appearance of its 
having been painted blue about the chin. 

“This Alexander was clever ? " I hazarded. 

Nobody cleverer,“ said the showman 
emphatically. “ He started with Mont- 
morency as a tiger с 

As a what? 

" As а tiger. He used to come on in a 
piece that Montmorency staged, called * The 


Three Brave Hunters ; or, At the Mercy of 
Ferocious Beasts.’ He only had to growl, 
but my! wasn't it natural, and didn't it 
scare the audience out of their skins. He 
did it so well that Montmorency parted com- 
pany with the young man who made the 
thunder and lightning in the storm scene, 
and let Alexander do his work in addition to 
his own for the same money. 

It was not very long before Alexander 
(his real name was Jim Brown, but everyone 
has a nom-de-ploom in the profession—just 
as Montmorency's was Wilkins) was the 
guv'nors right-hand man, and when the 
fat man died and the publice lost nearly 
all interest in the show, Alexander stuck 
to Montmorency and vowed that he'd 
find him another freak if he had to invent 
one. 

Which was exactly what he did do. He 
invented one. Anybody not knowing the 
ins and outs of the profession would think 
that was impossible, but by the time Hugh 
de Montmorency's, etc., reached a pretty 
thriving village after a bad month's business 
Alexander had thought of an idea. 

He said that the public was tired of fat 
men, fire-eaters, dog-faced men, and living 
skeletons, and wanted something to give 'em 
а real surprise... Montmorency said that was 
all right, but where were they to find original 
freaks ? 

“ By way of answer Alexander asked him 
how was the exchequer. 


"* We have, said Montmorency in а 
gloomy voice, ‘ exactly four pounds, three 
shillings, and a French ha' penny.“ 

That's two pounds, three shillings and а 
French ha penny too much,’ Alexander said 
cheerfully. "l'hen he went out and struck off 
towards the village at a great pace. 

“ When he had gone Montmorency thought 
things over, and came to the conclusion that 
the Unparalleled, etc., would very soon 
find itself spread over the four corners of 
the globe. because four pounds three and а 
foreign ha'penny wouldn't so much as pay 
the four months’ wages that was owing to 
Alexander. leaving out of the calculation the 
freaks and the professionals. 

About two hours later Alexander came 
back again with half a dozen big posters still 
wet with printer's ink under his arm and a 
smile of knowledge on his face. 

want the help,’ says he. of every 
man-Jack of the company—without, of 
course, the freaks, to go round the village 
and plaster every inch of space with these 
bils. I've got five hundred coming along in 
half an hour. Our fortunes are made.' 

"'"How?' Montmorency inquired—and 
natural, too, looking at his leading man as 
though he thought the hardship of the last 
few weeks had preyed on his mind and sent 
him mad. 

Alexander said nothing, but just passed 
him one of the wet bills, which was worded 
something like this : 

i [^ To- night 
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«TO. NIGHT! TO-NIGHT!! TO- NIGHT II! 
Tug Hcman BvsT! 


The Most Wonderful and Extra- 
ordinary Attraction ever presented 
by Monsieur Hugh De Mont. 
morency's World.Famed, Enor- 
mous, and Unparalleled Dramatic 
Company and Collection of Freaks, 


WILL BE EXHIBITED ! 
COME IN YOUR THOUSANDS! 
THE GREATEST WONDER ON EARTH! 


WITHOUT A BODY! WITHOUT 
ARMS! 
WITHOUT LEGS!’ 


From the point of view of business,’ 
said Montmorency, it's what I might 
describe as a corker; the only thing that’s 
wanted is the human bust, whatever that is. 
I credited you with more sense, Alexander. 
The public can be fooled a good deal, but 
even the yokels won't stand having to pay 
to see something that don't exist.’ 

But before he had got halfway through 
what he intended to say Alexander had 

one. 

Well. the long and the short of it was 
that when thevillagers wokeup on the follow- 
ing morning they found the village plastered 
over with bills about the human bust, and 
their curiosity was brought up to a tidy 
pitch, I can tell you. But they could not 
learn a word as to what the marvellous freak 
waslike. Montmorency's men made a grcat 
show in the streets, especially the freaks in 
their best clothes, looking the pictur o' pro- 
sperity, and as if they drew their wages 
reg'lar every month. 

When the doors were opened at 7.15 P.M. 
the place was packed with men, women, and 
children. There was а constant passing in 
and out from one part of the booth to 
another, and all the freaks were seen except 
the one that everybody had come for—the 
human bust. And then at five minutes to 
eight, Montmorency, in a smart silk hat 
and a new overcoat with an astrakan collar, 
mounted a stool in the main part of the 
booth and announced that he would show 
the wonder of the four hemispheres without 
further delay. He explained that the human 
bust was a trifle nervous and could not stand 
being examined for very long at a time or by 
very many at once, so he had delayed show- 
ing hin till now, when everybody had seen 
all the other wonders and could pass through 
to see the greatest of all, one at a time. 

" He stepped down from the rostrum and 
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HE work which is being done daily by 
divers in engineering enterprises holds 

the record for romance and marvel even 
against the creations of Jules Verne. The 
Nautilus is commonplace and puny beside the 
submarines of to-day, and the adventures of 
the men who manned her are put into tho 
shade by the everyday risks taken by divers 
the world over. And these risks are all in 
the day's work, as the saying is—done for 
wages, with no flourish of trumpets and no 
pretence to romance. Scientific facts coldly 
and calculatingly applied by engineers to a 


led the way to a corner of the booth that was 
curtained off, with the crowd following. The 
strong man and the living skeleton let 'em 
in in pairs. The first man. who went in with 
his little boy, came out again looking scared 
and nervous. He said that at the back of 
the tent on a shelf stood what looked exactly 
like a piece of sculpture in white marble— 
just the head and bust of a man ona pedestal 
of the same stone. The head was alive, and 
when he went in it spoke to him and smiled 
affable. ‘Good evening,” it said. I hope 
you're well. I'm sorry 1 cannot shake hands 
with you, because 1 haven't апу, or arms, 
ог body. Iwas born like this.“ The country- 
man said the head said something else, but 
he was too scared. and ran out. 

“You can't imagine how the folks 
crowded in. Those who'd seen the extr’- 
ordinary freak went home and made their 
friends go back with them, until such a 
crowd thronged the place that Montmorency 
had to put the strong man on the door to keep 
them back and see that nobody paid his 
money out of his turn. 

That night's work would have been the 
most profitable Montmorency had ever 
known if it had not been for one thing. The 
bust was overcome with success, and, drop- 
ping his polite tone, grew personal. He 
addressed one big yokel as ' Carrots,’ and 
asked him why he had not brought his 
mother with him if he was so scared ; and 
80 on. 

" However, Montmorency got very elated 
at his success, and thought he wasn't making 
money fast enough with the two-at-a-time 
business ; 80, instead of letting people in in 
pairs, he admitted them about thirty at a time 
—or as many as the place would hold. And 
a5 he went along he invented a fine. touching 
history of the human bust. Towards the end 
of the evening, when the booth was packed 
to its utmost, one old lady suddenly noticed 
something queer about the freak. He was 
making the most hideous faces at her, first 
screwing up his eyes and mouth and then 
opening them both wide and wriggling. She 
spoke about it to her husband, and the man 
stopped Montmorency just as he was telling 
them the story of how the human bust had 
been shipwrecked in the Indian Ocean and 
was sold to a foreign nobleman as an orna- 
ment for his mantelpiece. 

" And as a matter of fact no one could 
help seeing that the bust (you don't need 
telling that the face was Alexander's) was 
either in mortal agony or was trying his 
hardest not to sneeze. 

What's the matter?’ Montmorency 
asked. cutting his story short. 

I'm coming over very nervous,’ said 
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DIVERS AT WORK. 
By a CONSULTING ENGINEER. 


large extent detract from the marvellous 
in this, as in tunnel making, caisson sinking, 
and much beside. Yet " the trivial round, 
the common task," the due performance 
of the day's labour, should not render its 
interest less, but should enhance it. So 
perfect is the equipment, so precise are the 
precautions taken, that fatalities are ex- 
tremely rare, and when they occur they are 
of the nature of accidents and not due to 
any іпећсіспсу in the apparatus itself. 

The work of the scientific diver includes 
not only operations which are done under 
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the bust ; * quick, clear all these people out 
or ГИ end my agreement with you.’ 

* * But my dear feller,’ says the showman, 
feeling that he could afford to be rather 
more independent than at twelve o'clock 
that morning, some of these people———' 

“+ Ow! Oh! HO!’ the bust yelled aa 
though in mortal agony. ° Leave me alone, 
can't you!’ 

* [ ought to tell you. p'raps. that the part 
of the booth where the bust stood on its shelf 
was draped in heavy black, and that it stood 
against a black curtain arrangement. The 
light was very dim, but as Alexander roared 
the people could see the drapery at the back 
jump out in time with the movements of the 
head. Even then I don't believe any of 
them had any idea what a swindle the whole 
thing was, although their own commonsense 
might have told them that a man can’t live 
without his body. Just then, however, the 
head shot forward, yelling ‘ Leave me 
alone!’ at the top of its voice, the black 
curtain swung forward and was dragged 
from its fastenings, and a body and legs and 
arms dressed in black tights followed. They 
saw that it was a man exactly the same as 
themselves with a little white pedestal fitted 
very neat to his chest and his face and breast 
powdered to look like marble. | 

" Alexander jumped to his fcet and rushed 
for the door, the pedestal swinging from side 
to side. and how he and Montinorency got 
through the crowd of excited and angry 
people was a mystery. But they did, and 
the news soon spread to the rest of the com- 
pany that the guv'nor had flown with all the 
money, and presently there wasn't one of 
them left to prevent the angry villagers from 
smashing the booth to pieces. The end of 
Montmorency's Unparalleled, etc., was a 
bontire. 

What made Alexander give the thing 
away ? Something, sir, that would have 
made anybody but a cast-iron individual 
do the same. The yokel he had called 
‘Carrots’ was not quite so foolish as he must 
have looked to the human bust, and when 
Alexander had grown excited in cha fling him 
and moved about he had caught sight in the 
darkness of the hole in the screen where his 
body came through, and he had gone round 
to the back of the booth outside, cut a hole 
in the canvas big enough for a wisp of straw, 
and another for his eye. Being a hot night 
Alexander had no boots or stockings on as 
he knelt at the hole in the curtain, and the 
countryman had tickled the soles of his feet, 
which he could just reach, until the human 
bust nearly lost his reason. Which shows 
that it doesn't do to be insulting even if 
you're clever.“ 
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water, but work in caissons in compressed 
air anywhere; in rescue work, in the foul 
air of mines, and in fires. He walks about 
on the ocean bed, or under diving bells, or 
in dry chambers. Не blasts rocks, lays 
masonry, recovers treasure, breaks up and 
lifts wrecked vessels, and lays submarine 
mines and signals. He draws his air 
supplies from the surface down through a 
tube, or he carries it with him compressed 
in cylinders. 

He is liable to accidents in clambering 
over stecp,;rocks or on mud banks, or from 
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articles tumbling on him in cargo ships and 
in treasure rooms, from explosions ot 
dynamite, from the octopus, the shark, or 
huge conzer; while his life is held at the 
mercy of the vigilance and care of his 
fellows above. He may get entangled with 
his lines, or be crushed by the pressure of 
water, or blown up with excess of air within 
his dress. 

Though the possibility of these accidents 
їз ever present their actual occurrence 18 
rare, because the knowledge and the ex- 
perience accumulated are so exact, and tho 
necessary caution is seldom found wanting. 
Moreover the men are picked men, wiry 
men, non-smokers and ahstainers being 
preferred. Certainly no men. who are not 
strictly moderate are employed, wule they 
must be free from all trace of disease, and 
"under forty or forty-tive years of age for 
dcep-sea work. 

The apparatus is a marvellous piece of 
enginecring. A helmet of copper and 
corselet of copper encloses the head and 
chest of the diver, and a dress of indiarubber 
comes down to the feet, which are shod in 
boots, cach of which, loaded with lead, 
weighs 16 lb., besides which two 40-1Ь. lead 
weizhts are slung against his chest and 
back. His total equipment weighs about 
175 Ib. Air is pumped down to him through 
a rubber tube entering a valve in the helmet, 
and the foul respired air escapes into tho 
water by another valve. 

He goes down and climbs up hand over 
hand by a shot rope, maintained taut by a 
heavy weight at the bottom. He signals by 
a life-line, either by pulling at it a certain 
number of times, according to predetermined 

signals, or talks through on telephone wires. 

When he leaves the shot rope to walk about 
the bottom of the sea he holds a distance 
line spliced to the shot rope in order to bo 
able to find his way back. He explores tho 
hottom, or the wreck as the case may be, 
by an electric lamp. His vision is often 
gladdened by submarine scenery and 
vegetation and bv the sight of strange 
creatures which he alone is privileged to 
gaze upon. 

The diver has to regulate the air pressure 
within his helmet and dress to suit the depth 
at which he happens to be. If he is working 
at a depth of 66 feet the pressure of the 
water is twice as great as it is at 33 feet. 
The pressure increases by about half a pound 
for each foot descended, since a column of 
salt water 33 feet high presses on the bottom 
with a pressure of about 15 Ib. per square 
inch, and there is the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere in addition. 

But a diver suffers no inconvenience at 
moderate depths, say, down to 9 fathoms, 
and comparatively little until he gets beyond 
about 18 fathoms. Work can be done at 
from 30 to 33 fathoms deep, but this is the 
limit, at which also great precaution has to 
be exercised. 

The superficial area of a man's body is 
about 2,160 square inches, so that tho 
atmospheric pressure at the surfaco is 
15 lb. multiplied by 2,160, a total of 
32.400 lb. Every 33 feet, or 54 fathoms, 
descended adds 32,400 lb. to the pressure 
on his body, whence certain important 
results follow. First this pressure must be 
resisted by an equal counter-pressure within 
the diving dress, and within the vessels and 
tissues of the man’s body, or he would be 

crushed to pulp. Second, the deeper the 
desc nt the shorter must be the duration of 
the stay below, and the slower must be the 
ascent if serious illness. with risk of death, 
is to be avoided. Let us look at these 
separately. 

The necessary counter-pressure to the 
water is produced by pumping additional 
air down. So that while a supply of 1} 
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cubic feet a minute is wanted at the surface, 
at oł} fathoms З cubic feet are required, at 
11 fathoms 4} cubic feet. at 33 fathoms 
104 cubic feet. This excess is not, it will be 
noted, pumped down to satisfy the demands 
for a pure air supply, but in order to counter- 
act the increased pressure outside the diver's 
body as the depth descended increases. If 
this were not done the diver would be 
crushed ; but if the volume pumped down 
were allowed to become too greatly in excess 
the dress would be inflated and the diver 
would be blown up rapidly towards the sur- 
face, feet upwards. The exact regulation of 
the pressure in the helmet and dress is under 
the control of the diver, who can adjust it by 
means of a spring against the outlet valve 
in the helmet to suit his comfort and safety. 

With regard to the second condition, that 
of the shortening of the period spent below 
in deep water and the slower rate of ascent, 
the explanation lies in the results of excessive 
pressures within the man's body. Аз 
larger volumes of air are forced into tho 
blood-vessels and into the tissues and joints 
to counteract the outside pressure, the 
result is that hubbles of inert nitrogen (the 
oxygen being respired) remain in occupancy, 
and his body is in а condition which has been 
aptly likened to that of the contents of a 
soda-water bottle charged with gas but 
corked under pressure. 

While he remains below, a healthy man 
suffers little inconvenience, but the strongest 
man dare not come up quickly to the surface, 
where the pressure is less by several atmo- 
spheres, without risk of suffering extreme 
pain or fatal consequences. He is then in 
the condition of the soda-water bottle which 
is suddenly uncorked, the pressure within 
his body being much higher than that 
without. The right side of the heart may 
become filled with air, causing death, or 
diver’s palsy may result, or severe agony in 
the joints and muscles, termed “the bends.” 

Precisely the same ills result in deep 
caisson work, and similar precautions have 
to be taken in both cases. The diver, there- 
fore, has to make one or more stops in his 
ascent, holding by the shot rope. The 
caisson worker enters an air lock and 
remains there for а while until the pressure 
within the body is about equal to that of 
the atmosphere at the surface. The period 
during which this " decompression " has to 
be prolonged depends entirely on the depth 
at which a inan has been working, the reason 
of which is obvious from the statements just 
now made. 

There is nothing of guesswork i in this, for 
the diver knows how long he may safely 
remain at any depth. and how long he must 
occupy in coming to the surface, with the 
number of stops or pauses in his ascent. 
Everything is embodied in printed tables 
for his guidance. At 6 fathoms there is 
no limit: he may stay down all day long and 
come at once to the surface. At 34 fathoms, 
the maximum possible, he should not stay 
longer than 10 or 12 minutes on the bottom, 
and then he must occupy 32 minutes in tho 
ascent, with six separate stoppages of 
several minutes each. If necessity compels 
him to remain at that depth for one hour he 
must take 124 minutes in ascending, with 
eight separate prolonged stops, the first two 
being of 40 minutes each. Other periods of 
submersion at depths intermediate with 
those named occupy intermediate periods. 
All these are given in tables supplied by 
Siebe, Gorman & Co. to their divers. This 
is the reason why, if a diver comes up quickly, 
he must be sent down again to the depth 
from which he came, to be decompressed. 

The greater portion of the work done by 
divers is either concerned with salvage 
operations about sunken ships, or in laving 
the foundations of harbours, piers, docks, 
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and breakwaters. The first is often dono 
in deep water, the second at depths which 
seldom exceed 60 or 70 feet, and often lesa. 
If a wreck lies at more than 200 feet down it 
is practically impossible to salve it. 

One of the earliest wrecks at which divers 
in dress worked was the Royal George, sunk 
at Spithead in 1782, when over 800 lives 
were lost. Divers worked at the wreck 
during the six summers of 1839 to 1844 
inclusive, recovering guns, ete., besides 
various relics. Many relics of earlier dato 
than this have been brought up by divers, 
some dating back to the Spanish Armada, 
relies of the handiwork and hopes and 
struggles of long ago. 

The search for sunken treasure has often 
been rewarded by valuable hauls, and as the 
divers get a percentage on such finds in 
addition to their wages, they do very well. 
Two divers, Girvan and Jones, fought i in the 
wreck of the Royal George over a cannon 
which each claimed to have found. Both 
were hauled to the surface. as the dis- 
turbances to the life.lines and air-tubes 
Showed that something unusual was occur- 
ring, and Girvan had to spend several days 
in hospital. 

There are risks, as when a heavy box of 
silver fell out of its sling on a diver who had 
recovered it from a wreck off the coast of 
Chili, and killed him. But the finds are 
sometimes very great. А. Erostarbe holds 
a record for salving 10,000/, worth of silver 
bars from the wreck of the s.s. Sk yro, sunk 
in 171 feet of water off Cape Finisterro. 
Alexander Lambert recovered 70.0000 in 
gold coin, and another diver 20.000/. from 
the treasure room of the s.s. Alphonso xir., 
otf Grand Canary. Forty thousand pounds’ 
worth of Mexican dollars was recovered by 
Ridyard from the Hamilla Mitchell, sunk in 
156 feet of water on & rcef near Shanghai. 
He would have recovered more, but a fleet 
of piratical junks bearing down on his party 
compelled instant flight. At lesser depths 
larger hauls have been made, as bullion of 
300,0007. value from the Malabar, 120.0001. 
in bullion and cargo from the Queen Eliza- 
beth, and 100,000/. worth of wool from tho 
Darling Downs. : 

Much of tho divers work consists in 
salving sunken vessels. First a survey of 
the position and condition of the vessel is 
made by a diver, and then the methods 


of raising her are determined. These are 
varied in nearly every different wreck 


according to the depth in which it has sunk, 
its size, the nature of the bottom on which it 
lies, and its disposition on the bottom, and 
whether built of wood or steel. А small 
vessel is usually lifted bodily ; a large one 
is either blown up when of wood or cut to 
pieces if of stecl. 

Whenever possible, if a vessel is not 
greatly damaged nor the depth too great, 
she is raised by the buoyancy of pontoons 
or * camels.” These are great steel tanks 
constructed in watertight compartments 
into which water is allowed to enter. These 
aro moored over the vessel with a space 
separating them, and wire ropes are carried 
down and underneath the kecl. Water is 
let into the pontoons until they sink as low 
down as is consistent with safety. "Then the 
water is pumped out and their buoyancy 
lifts the wreck. In some cases pontocns 
are sunk down alongside the vessel, and the 
latter. as well as the pontoons, is pumped out 
at the same time. In others the rise and 
fall of the tide is pressed into service. As 
the tide rises the wreck is raised a certain 
distance equal to the rise of the tide and 
towed into shallower water, and the opera- 
tion repeated in succeeding tides until the 
vessel is beached. 

When water is pumped out of a vessel, 
which is often done when she lies only 

(partially 
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partially sunk, all leaks below water are 
stopped up. There are several wavs of 
effecting this, for which of course divers have 
to go down. Large wooden vessels can be 
blown up, but those of steel must be cut to 
а or partly cut and partly dislodged. 

ynamite, blasting gelatine, and tonite are 
used in watertight cases, and fired by an 
electric battery from above. Decks can be 
cut along, masts cut round, for which work 
the dynamite is laid in long charges in oil- 
cloth or tubing, disposed along or around 


E 


tho places where the fracture has to be done. 
It is said that where much blasting has been 
going on the fish in the locality get educated 
to it and avoid the wreck. 

Among the most notable salvage works 
have been the Gladiator, the Eurydice, the 
Howe, the Anglia, the Montgomery, the 
Fleswick. 

À diver is ready to undertake work which 
one only associates with the workshop on 
terra tirma. Не drills holes, cuts metal with 
a chisel, stops up holes with metal plates, 
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moors buoys. lays submarine. mines and 
submarine signals. One of his latest 
triumphs was the saving of Winchester 
Cathedral from destruction by under- 
pinning it and removing the peaty and clay 
substratum and the beech logs on which it 
was built, and substituting concrete and 
brickwork for them. Yes, the work of the 
diver has eclipsed the romance of Jules 
Verne, whose name, Ьу the way, is now 
perpetuated іп а self-contained style of 
diving-dress ! 


A SLIGHT MISCALCULATION 


T° the average person who knew nothing 

much about him. Herapath appeared 
a very ordinary mortal, but, as a matter of 
fact, he was a most exceptional character. 
He was a straightforward chap in every 
way, plucky, good-looking, and couldn’t 
tell a lie if you paid him ; but he had one 
very stupid and annoying fault. Не was 
full up with the idea of revenge. In fact it 
was his predominating idea. He couldn't 
get away from it, and it was distinctly 
aggravating. 

You would perhaps give him out “ leg- 
before" in a house game or something; 
that evening you would find the ink in 
your desk spilt all over your books. Ог 
suppose vou happened to upset the jam 
over his trousers during tea (just a simple 
accident). then you would discover on going 
to bed that the sleeves of your pyjamas 
were sewn together, or something idiotic of 
that kind. Nothing malicious, mind you, 
but just enough to annoy anybody. 

The worst of it was that no one could 
bring it home to Herapath. He was too 
cunning to get caught in the act. If he 
had been, perhaps it would have put an 
end to his rotten ideas, which would have 
been all the better for him, as eventually 
they led him into trouble. Like all people 
who try their favourite dodge too often, he 
met his match. 

The business started one day in third 
hour. Herapath was as usual reading a 
book in the back desk, when he was suddenly 
р on to translate. He generally relied оп 

s neighbour, Arbuthnot, to tell him the 
place. but for some reason Arbuthnot was 
not on very good terms with him that day, 
and refused to tell him where the last 
fellow had left otf. 

Why don't you go on?“ 
our form master. 

Lost the place, sir," replied Hera path. 

** Write the lesson out," snapped Ferrers. 
* Go on, Arbuthnot.” 

Arbuthnot went on, апа Herapath at. 
tended for à time, but soon his attentions 
began to wander. Suddenly Ferrers jerked 
out, Go on there, Herapath.” 

Herapath looked up quickly, grew very 
red, made one or two false starts, and 
finally gave up. 

Lou do not seem particularly interested 
this morning, Herapath," remarked Ferrers 
in his polite tone, which is always a bad 
sign. Would vou rather that we should 
turn our attentions to other things, more 
enlightening than Virgil?“ 

Herapath bit his lip and kept quiet. 
Ferrers continued in not quite such a polite 
manner. 

“Jf I catch you not attending again." 
he said. you will get into serious trouble, 
Herapath. As it is, you will write five 
hundred lines of this book and bring them 
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to me not later than Saturday evening. 
Now go on at line ninety-four." 

Herapath went on, and the rest of the 
morning passed without incident. 

After school I got hold of him, and asked 
him how he could have been such a fool as 
to get caught twice. 

That,“ he replied, ‘‘ was mere bad 
luck. I've never known Ferrers put а 
chap on twice in а morning before." 

" Pretty stiff, all the same," I said. 
* Five hundred Virgil lines for inattention. 
Are you going to do them ? " 

But Herapath was not listening ; he was 
looking into nothing, as he always does 
when he's thinking really hard. Suddenly 
he exclaimed with great enthusiasm, '' I've 
got it!” 

tot what ? " I inquired, rather startled. 

The way to pay Ferrers out," he replied. 

“Why should you pay Ferrers out?“ I 
asked. You deserve lines if you get caught 
twice." 

" Just now you said it was unfair," he 
retorted. 

“I didn't," I replied. “TI said it was 
stiff. So it was, but I don't see why you 
should try and score off Ferrers just because 
you get a big impot.” 

" [f you think Pm going to take five 
hundred without saying anything, you're 
mistaken," growled Herapath. 

" You won't get much change out of 
Ferrers,” I ventured; “but anyhow, ро 
your own way. How are you going to manage 
it?” 

“ You know Wilkinson's motor-cycle ? ” 
he said. 

" Yes, of course," I replied. “ Get on." 

Wilkinson, by the way, was one of the 
house-masters. 

" Well." said Herapath, 
often borrows it."' 

* Why shouldn't he?“ I asked. 

" As far as I'm concerned, he's quite 
welcome to it," said Herapath. but the 
chances are, you see, that he hasn't got 
& license of his own, and to ride & motor- 
bike without a license is against the law of 
the land." 

" Well, 
queried. 

Thus,“ he replied; “ 
of the land on to him.” 

“ Tell the police ? " T hazarded. 

“ Exactly. We shall only be defending 
our rights as good citizens, and Ferrers will 
have to pay up. Nothing wrong in that, is 
there?“ 

Not a bit," I said. Very reasonable, 
I'm sure. Only I don't see how you're going 
to get hold of the policeman to put him 
on Ferrers's track, because the policeman is 
always up in the village or down in the 
town, which are both out of bounds; and, 
what's more, you never know when Ferrers 


“ Ferrers very 


how does that help you?" I 
well put the law 


may be going out, so you can't tell when 
to catch him." 

"'That is & very long and eloquent 
speech," remarked Herapath, but ap- 
parently you give me no credit for common 
sense. As for the village being out of bounds 
and all that rot, it’s got nothing to do with 
the case at all. When I make a plan, I make 
& decent one.' 

“Im sorry.“ I said humbly ; “I forgot 
you were a genius.’ 

“ Try not to be a fool,” he urged. “ Just 
attend to me, and tell me if you don’t think 
this a jolly swagger idea." 

We sat down on one of the seats that run 
round the cricket field, and he began. 

“ Ferrers,” he remarked, as I happen to 
know. plays golf with some regularity.” 

* We all know that." I remarked. 

* Don't interrupt.“ he said. In spite of 
7 having such an enormous amount of 

cnowledge. I don't expect you know what 
days he always goes to the links? Well. I 
do. He always goes on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day afternoons. This I have ascertained 
by observation and deduction. He must 
go on а half.“ because the links are about 
eight miles away. He always plays footer 
on Saturdays, therefore he can onlv go to 
golf Tuesdays and Thursdays. There you 
аге, then. To get to the links he borrows 
Wilkinson's motor-bike; starts from the 
school directly after lunch, and gets back 
again in the evening between five and half- 

ast. 
ы I see; then you'll put the bobby on to 
wait along the road somewhere about five- 
fifteen ? ” 

That's it," he replied. “ or. rather, part 
of it. There's more than that, though. 
We're going to make some monev out of 
this game before we've finished." 

"Oh, how's that? I asked. 
sounds more interesting.” 

Come with me this afternoon and ГЇЇ 
show you," he replied. 

As it happened, we were not put down to 
play footer that afternoon, so we had the 
whole time to ourselves. Аз we were coming 
out of hall, Herapath seized me by the arm 
and dragged me out into the cricket field. 

Now, then.“ he said, are you going to 
help те?” 

Of course I am,” I cried stoutly. 

“Well, then," he said, come along to 
the Infirmary for a start." 


“ This 


The building and grounds of the Infirmary 
were strictlv out of bounds. but I did not 
intend to draw back now. We strolled 
innocently along by the fence that divides 
the school ground from the Infirmary, and 
when we felt sure that nobody was watching, 
crept through and took cover amongst the 
bushes. 


Having waited as short time to “make 
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certain that we were all safe, Herapath 
led the way up to the back of the main 
building and rang the bell. The old woman 
who came in occasionally to do the scrubbing 
and such work answered the door. My 
opinion of her had always been that she 
was a disagreeable old frump, but she really 
seemed quite pleased to see Herapath. Sho 
greeted him effusively, and asked what she 
could do for him. 

I just came to ask you," he said. how 
your husband is.” 

“ My husband's pretty weak, thank you," 
said the good woman, and doctor do say 
as he'll be in bed for another ten days.” 

" Really,” said Herapath, “i am sorry. 
Now. what I came to ask you, Mrs. Richards, 
is whether. you or your husband would 
mind very much if we borrowed his uniform 
for a day or two. You see, we are getting 
up a little fun, and one of us has got to be a 
policeman.” 

1 began to see light. 

" Well," she said, " I don't know as it 
"ud be against regulations, I'm sure; but as 
he's in bed he can't be wanting it. can he?“ 

Of course not," said Herapath. “I 
shouldn't have thought of asking you if it 
would have inconvenienced you in any 
way." 

“ Well, then," said Mrs. Richards.“ per- 
haps ГЇЇ just slip in and get it to-night 
while he's having а bit of rest and won't 
notice." 

Thank you ever so much," said Hera- 
path. And will you bring it up to the 
school to-morrow ? " 

“ГИ have it here for you any time to- 
morrow after nine," she said, and quite 
welcome,” 

" Thank you very much," said Herapath 
again. Don't forget the helmet. Good- 
bye." 

With that we left her and again wended 
our way through the bushes to the road. 
Having rezained the school playing-fields 
without discovery, we strolled off to watch 
the footer. 

" Now do you sce?" asked Herapath 
when we were alone. 

" Partly," I said. 
to be the bobby ? " 

" Bright boy,” said Herapath. " Guessed 
it first time.” 

" But Mrs. Richards?“ I asked, amazed. 
* How did you know her husband was a 
policeman, and that he was ill. too? By 
the way. what's the matter with him ?” 

" Don't vou remember that [ was down 
in the Infirmary with a sprained ankle a 
short time ago ? he said. Well, I was 
the only chap in there, and Mrs. Richards 
is a rare one for talking. It wasn't long 
before I knew all her family history. I can 
tell you. Somchow she seemed to take to 
me more than most chaps. And now it’s 
come in useful, you see + 

" Yes, I see. But do you mean to say 
that you intend to hold up Ferrers on the 
high road and ask for his license?“ 

"Yes; why not ? he asked. 

" Do you really think he won't know 
you?” J said. | 

Not when Гуе got a false beard on," 
he replied in an off-hand manner. 

“ False beard ? " I gasped. 

" You surely don't think I'd be such а 
fool аз to see him like this, do уоп?” he 
asked. 

1 said nothing. These detailed prepara- 
tions were too much for me. Without doubt 
Herapath did a thing thoroughly if he did 
it at all. 

Next morning between breakfast and 
school we slipped down to the Infirmary 
again and once more interviewed Mrs, 
Richards. She produced two bundles and 
handed them to Herapath. 


“І suppose you are 


“ And when can I have 'em back ? " she 
asked. 

" Let's see,” said Herapath. “ To-day's 
Wednesday. We shall be wanting them to- 
morrow evening. Do you come on Fridays ; 
I forget? 

" No," replied Mrs. Richards. 
be here again before Monday.” 

Very well," Herapath said: you shall 
have them by Monday morning." 

Just then we heard the bell for school 
beginning, so we dashed off. We stowed 
our precious bundles away in Herapath's 
play-box and went in to form. 

For the rest of that day Herapath re- 
fused to speak of the subject at all. 1 tried 
him several times, but he would tell me 
nothing of his plan, and it was not until 
after dinner on Thursday that he mentioned 
it again. 

" Now," he said, the plot thickens. 
Ferrers will soon be going to his doom.” 

"Well," 1 said, perhaps. youll now 
condescend to tell me what you're going 
to do.” 

I will," he replied. “I am going about 
half a mile down the road where it is fairly 
shady. There I shall don this uniform and 
false beard and wait for Ferrers.” 

“Where did you get that awful beard 
from?“ I asked. 

Didn't you know I kept a make-up 
box?” he said. A man of my tastes 
must always be able to disguise himself 
efliciently.“ 

" [ wish you wouldn't talk so much rot." 
I replied. “ You haven't told me yet how 
you're going to make any money out of this 
silly game." 

"How? Why, of course Ferrers will 
attempt to square the bobby rather than 
be summonsed." 

“ Oh,” I said, “ do you think зо?” 

“Of course," said Hcerapath. — And, 
anyway, if he doesn't he's sure to take out 
a license for fear of getting caught again. 
So hell have to pay up, anyhow.” 

In the latter case," I remarked, “ you 
won't gain much, will you ? " 

"I don't want to gain," ho said; “I 
want to make Ferrcrs do something that 
he doesn't want to do. Now come on down 
to the gates and see if he starts off.“ 

We went down to the main entrance and 
hung about for a short time. Sure enough, 
about two o'clock, Ferrers went out on the 
motor-cycle with his golf clubs slung over 
his back. 

First part of the business settled,” said 
Herapath. ^' Now comes the interval.” 


„ Sha'n't 


It was a long interval; in fact it lasted 
until after four, but we filled up time in 
watching a first-eleven match which was in 
progress. 

Soon after four we began to get ready. 
We got the uniform out of the play-box 
and set off down the road. As the first 
eleven were plaving. there was little chanco 
of anybody being outside the grounds. Аз 
a matter of fact, we ought not to have been 
out ourselves: but that is by the way. 

We strolled along leisurcly until we came 
to a part of the road that was shaded by 
woods on either side. 

This,“ remarked Herapath, 
spot. You stay and keep cave.” 

He then vanished into the wood, and 
after a short time reappeared in the bor- 
rowed uniform and the talse hair. To give 
him his due, he was certainly very well 
disguised, and in the fading light under 
the trees it was almost impossible to recog- 
nise him. Certainly the tunic was a bit 
clumsy and the trousers disiinctly baggy, 
but, as he s: id, people don't think of such 
things when they're stopped by policemen 
on the road. 
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There was nothing to be done now but 
to wait, and we waited just inside the wood 
for about half an hour, I should think; I 
know it seemed ages. Suddenly we heard 
the unmistakable chug-chug of & motor- 
cycle. 

" Lie low," said Herapath, and jumped 
out into the road. The sound of the motor 
came nearer. Suppose, I thought, that it 
isn't Ferrers after all; but just then he 
came round a bend in the road and 1 saw 
it was our man right enough. As he came 
close, Herapath stepped in front of him 
and held up his hand. Ferrers stopped like 
а lamb. and asked what the matter was. 

“f should like to see your license, sir.“ 
sald Herapath in a gruff voice. 

" Haven't got one," said Ferrers erisply. 

“Then, sir, [m afraid FH have to sum- 
mons vou.” 

* Right.” said Ferrers, “ Here's my card. 
Take the number of the cycle, too, if you 


like. I can't stop to argue about it now; 
Lm in а hurry. Summons me when you 
like." 


With that he got on again and started off. 

Herapath stood in the road too staggered 
to say anything. Finally he ejaculated, 
" Well—I—am-blowed." 

I really couldn't help laughing. He had 
been so jolly cocksure about it that [ was 
rather glad to see him discomfited. Besides, 
he looked such an absurd figure standing 
there in his uniform about four sizes too 
large for him. 

Stop that idiotic noise, can't „ou?“ he 
said. “Stay here and keep cave while I 
change." He then disappeared into the 
wood, and presently came out again in his 
ordinary clothes, and we set off for the 
school. As we turned the last corner and 
came ім sight of the gates, we both stopped 
involuntarily. There was Ferrers sitting on 
the ground tinkering at the motor-cycle ! 

" Dear me," he exclaimed when he saw 
us; who are these ? My friends Herapath 
and Somerset, if I am not mistaken. And 
where have you been, Herapath ? ° 

" Just for a walk, sir," said Herapath. 

„Just for а walk," echoed Ferrers. 
" Rather a peculiar time of day for a walk, 
wasnt it? Firstly. vou were gated by mo; 
secondly, there was а first- eleven match, 
which all boys should attend; and thirdly, 
the road is out of bounds after five o'clock." 

Herapath said nothing. 

"|f I may ask," continued Ferrers, 
" what are those interesting bundles you 
have there ? ” 

They are nothing illegal, sir," said 
Herapath, °° and L don't think you have any 
right to inspect our private property, sir.“ 

"Quite right, Herapath ; L beg your 
pardon," said Ferrers calmly. But the 
fact remains that you were out of bounds, 
both of you. Somerset, you will write me 
two hundred Greek lines by Tuesday after- 
noon. You, Herapath, have broken gating 
as well as going out of bounds. 1 will see 
you in my study directly you get in.” 

Thereupon he started his cycle off and 
rode up to the school. 

" What rotten luck!" I said. Who 
would have thought that the old bike would 
want mending just as we were coming 
along?“ 

" Do you think," said Herapath slowly, 
“that it really did want mending ?” 

“What!” [cried ; " Ferrers knew all the 
time?“ 

" J don't know that," he replied ; “ but 
Ferrers is а jolly smart man." 

What happened in Ferrers's study Hera- 
path never disclosed, but at all events it 
cured him of his idiotic ideas about revenge, 
And to this day there is one man whom 
Herapath will never hear а word against. 
And that man is Ferrers. 
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A TRAMP IN THE CROCODILE AND КААР VALLEYS. 


TERN duty alone drew me to the Crocodile 
Valley ; for its deservedly evil reputa- 
tion made even the most reckless adventurers 
or sportsmen shun it like the plague. Prior 
to the late Boer War the climate of the place 
was generally considered to be absolutely 
fatal to the white man, and the locality was 
practically uninhabited. 

When campaigning exigencies sent our 
troops to safeguard the route to Delagoa 
Bay, ria Koomatipoort, justification was 
soon forthcoming for the white man’s pre- 
vious avoidance of the valley. For one 
regiment, the Warwickshires, had to be 
quickly removed and sent to Bermuda to 
recuperate; the Hampshires, with their 
ranks thinned as though by deadliest. grape- 
shot, were hustled back to the Rand; and 
the Yorkshires, who, for some grievous sin, 
were forced to do two turns in the district, 
had on one occasion alone as many as ten 
officers and 320 men in hospital with the 
fell malaria. 

The British troops had literally to hack 
their way to Koomatipoort, so dense and 
entangled is the rank, decaying vegetation, 
living meanwhile for the most part on flour 
and '' mealies,” so completely unproductive 
and barren is the surrounding country. In 
this evil outskirt of Empire neither cattle 
nor horses can live except during the winter 
months ; and the British Medical Association 
declared the spot to be even more fatal to 
the European than the ill-famed Sierra 
Leone. 

Such knowledge did not inspire me with 
feclings of joy, even though the place I was 
leaving, Naauwpoort, Cape Colcny, was not 
exactly a paradise, but a dull, arid, impor- 
tant railway camp.“ frowned on by huge 
kopjes, and haunted by the peculiar South 
African dust-deviL" There was a railway 
journey of nearly eight hundred miles to be 
endured, though at first, save for the long 
weary waits at sidings, it had interest enough 
in the views one obtained of memorable 
battle areas, notably in the vicinity of 
Colesberg ; in the grim evidences of that 
long-drawn-out struggle—lengths of twisted 
rails, charred remnants of rolling-stock, 
debris from the blown-up bridges and culverts 
beside the newer and more elegant engincer- 
ing works; and in the pathetic reminders 
of the occupation of the country by our 
forces—miles of barbed-wire entanglements, 
decaying, dismantled  fortitications, and 
deserted, gaping blockhouses. 

Many changes and delays spun out the 
journey unreasonably, particularly at Bloem- 
fontein (where a terrific thunderstorm pre- 
vented an examination of the town), at 
Viljoen’s Drift, at Vereeniging (where peace 
was signed on May 31, 1902), and at 
Germiston Junction (the Naauwpoort of the 
Transvaal), just outside Johannesburg. 

At Pretoria, which has such pretty 
environs, I fell in with a companion whose 
destination was the same as mine. Discover- 
ing that no train was going east for several 
hours, and being a trifle adventurous as well 
as anxious not to miss any of the most 
interesting country between that place and 
Koomatipoort, we sought, and obtained, 
permission to proceed in an open truck, 
which was one of a number just bound for 
Barberton. 

The decision was calamitous for us. We 
found our truck to contain sacks of flour, 
which we adjusted to make a sufficiently 
comfortable couch, but we were no svoner 
on our way, with night falling, than a 
thunderstorm broke overhead with tropical 
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suddenness. Before we could lay hands on 
the tarpaulin we were wet through, but we 
frantically strove to draw it over our heads, 
being ourselves pulled down by its great 
weight combined with the rocking of the 
truck, and the furious gale, and sometimes 
falling over one another. 

Nothing we could do would make the 
treacherous tarpaulin stick. It pressed on 
our stooping saturated forms with the 
persistency of the Old Man on the back of 
Sindbad the Sailor; sometimes it bellied ott 
in the stitfening breeze, and we had to cling 
to it with grim tenacity to prevent it from 
goine overboard ; sometimes it administered 
a sudden smart thwack on our unprotected 
heads (our hats having disappeared during 
the first few moments of stress) ; it developed 
leakages in surprisingly inconvenient places, 
and more than once it diabolically collected 
a little pool of rain-water, and then, as we 
raised our heads for relief, poured the icy 
contents down our necks with a chuckle. 
In the pitch-darkness and roar of the storm 
it was an unmanageable demon, and we were 
for throwing it overboard half a dozen times, 
regard for the flour rather than for our own 
miscrable skins alone restraining us. 

At our first stopping-place, having at last 
secured the covering over our truck, it 
occurred to us that in our hurry we had 
brought no food. The station was closed 
and practically in darkness, there were only 
some native kraals in the vicinity, so there 
was nothing for us to do but to tighten our 
belts and lie shivering and hungry through- 
out the night. Аз is usual on the high veldt, 
with morning the temperature jumped to the 
opposite extreme, and the stifling atmosphere 
under the tarpaulin induced us quickly to 
tear the latter off. Then our third mistake 
became apparent, for we had absolutely no 
congenial shelter from the sun's fierce rays, 
though our clothing very soon dried, and we 
even discarded our coats. 

At Middelburg we bought beef lozenges 
and a tin of cocoa from some troops, which 
we converted into comforting liquid refresh- 
ment by means of hot water borrowed from 
the engine-driver ; then, at a Dutch store. we 
secured tinned sausages, which we cooked 
over ashes raked from the engine fire. 

Having passed Belfast, the scene of Lord 
Roberts's last great battle in South Africa, 
the desolation and monotony of the levels 
gave way to well-wooded majestic heights, 
almost equal in grandeur to the scenery of 
Switzerland, until, at the charming spot 
called Waterval Boven, we had an exact 
model of a picturesque Swiss village, nestling 
in the heart of rounded, smooth-flowing 
hills. 

From here the railway winds among 
beautiful rugged seenery, the gradient being 
thrillingly steep in places, and necessitating 
a cog-wheel track. Our eyes were held 
spellbound by the sweeping, verdure-clad 
valley below, termed Waterval Onder, which 
is about 1,000 feet below Boven, and con- 
tains the first traces eastward of semi- 
tropical tlowers and plants of many brilliant 
hues. At Nooigedacht were still signs of the 
immense encampment wherein the Boers had 
kept nearly two thousand of our officers ard 
men prisoners for many months. Tents had 
not been provided them, and shelters of the 
quaintest and most ingenious description 
had consequently been constructed, some of 
odd picces of tin, others of sods and rags. 

As we got decper into the valley we began 
to feel the humid heat terribly ; our faces, 
necks, and hands became quite red and sore; 


and, until we reached the Godwaan River, 
we had nothing to quench our thirsts but a 
little lukewarm, and not over-pure, water. 
Nevertheless, we remained alive to the 
natural wonders through which we were 
passing, and the engineering wonders too— 
stupendous difficulties having been over- 
come, and the route being one of the most 
mountainous and tortuous in the world. 
1n many places а passage had been blasted 
for the railway through the solid rock, and 
at Krokodilpoort, which isreally the gateway 
into the vilest portion of the ill-famed 
Valley, the train passes through а deep and 
narrow detile, towering jagged cliffs on either 
side. : 

Night had almost fallen, stifling, and silent 
save for the croaking of bull-frogs and hateful 
bizz-z-tt of the mosquitoes, as we rattled 
into Kaapmuiden, the junction for Barber- 
ton and the Portuguese frontier. We slept 
restlessly enough on our flour-sacks, and 
when we woke, wet with dew and white 
from head to foot with flour, it was to dis- 
cover that we were in a siding, our truck 
having been uncoupled, whilst the bulk of 
the train pursued its journey to Barberton ! 
However, as there were still three days to 
spare before we were required to report our- 
selves, we determined on exploring the sur- 
rounding country, and, leaving our chief 
belongings with the station-master, we filled 
our haversacks with provisions from the 
excellent store near by, obtained the services 
of a native as guide, and set off towards 
Koomatipoort. 

As we very soon found that it meant much 
hard labour and lacerated hands, face, and 
clothing to endeavour to force a passage 
through the thick bush, we kept almost 
exclusively to ‘the railway cutting, until, 
scaling an eminence, we obtained a clear 
view of the unique locality. It stretched 
monotonously level as far as the eye could 
reach (except that, to the south of Kaap- 
muiden, there were gentle undulations 
bounded by flat-topped kopjes)—a trackless, 
turbid, sca-green savanna, like a vast sca- 
weed meadow "—a Sargossa Sea, inade- 
quately drained off, and putrefying in the 
merciless sun—hence the almost unbearable 
humidity of the place. lt was all so de- 
pressingly motionless and featureless. The 
saplings looked gaunt and sickly, some with 
queer tlat tops; not the possibility of a 
human habitation; the only consoling signs 
being the glint of the railway metals, flowing 
like steel ribbons, and, almost parallel to 
them on the north, seen at intervals through 
densest foliage, the silvery gleam of the 
Crocodile River. 

Turning a sudden bend we happened on а 
ganger’s hut, and the owner, a scarred and 
bronzed European, with red shirt and slouch 
hat, shouted a sardonic welcome. 

* What? Europeans?“ he exclaimed. 
Then I'd better track for home! So much 
society all at once is more'n I can stand ! 
Why, they'll be dockin' my dollars if you 
fc! rs come here at this rate!“ 

"^ nd the pay, I suppose, is your only 
consolation for being here at all," I ventured. 

" Ау!” he frankly returned. That and 
the rum—it's sudden death without it—not 
to mention long leave cn my savings in 
Lorenzo Marques.” 

" Hasn't the climate knccked you over 

et? 

Ha! that's rather good. No, I'm fever 
proof, me lad—that is, I've got as much 
malaria as I can carry. It was that guarded 
this. place, against the Boers; we didn't 
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need the poor Tommies here. Many of 
'em's here yet—under the mounds at 
Lebombo and Barberton ! ”’ 

He invited us into his hut, where we joined 
him in a lunch of unlimited cold tea, tinned 
tomatoes, and а queer-tasting fish he had 
caught in the river. He was an old soldier 
who had been through the war, and not only 
gave us valuable information and replenished 
our water-bottles, but lent us an old Mauser 
rifle with two clips of ammunition—" In 
case," said he, you see something worth 
shooting, or,“ significantly, something that 
deserves it.“ 

Cordially thanking him, we pursued our 
journey, and shortly after caught a glimpse 
of two tawny-coloured graceful springbok 
on a mossy slope. We stalked them as well 
as our lack of training allowed, and I was 
lying flat in а good position, preparing to 
take aim, when away they bounded. I sent 
two shots haphazard after them, and with 
my two companions went in pursuit. Glee- 
fully, we noticed blood spots on the ground. 
We soon hit on a track of blood marks, and 
zealously followed it, in spite of every 
obstacle, sometimes having literally to hack 
our way through thick brushwood, and 
sometimes tripped up by the tough, inter- 
lacing, water-storing shrubs. And then the 
trail suddenly ceased, and we gazed blankly 
around. The native here tried to explain 
that the bullet, being narrow and pointed, had 
probably passed through some fleshy part 
of the animal without doing much harm. and 
that we had better try to strike the railway 
line again. The latter argument strongly 
appcaled to us, and we tramped off again, 
disappointed, dusty, and parched. 

We wandered aimlessly on long after 
our water-bottles had been emptied, with 
our legs nearly giving way beneath us. 
There were absolutely no points of com- 
parison to guide us, and the native seemed 
continually at fault. The sickening dread 
that we were lost in that inhospitable 
trackless region began to dawn on us. And 
then the Swazi, climbing a tree, uttered 
guttural cries of delight, ‘and, giving us to 
understand that he had seen the gleam of 
the river, led us, for miles it seemed, until 
the pleasant gurgle of water on rocks fell 
gratefully on our ears. 

We were soon drinking greedily.at the 
river, though the smiling Swazi shook his 
head grimly and imitated big game when 
we idly suggested bathing. Nor did we 
need to be reminded of the animals from 
which the river gets its name! The sun was 
rapidly sinking, and, as there is no twilight 
in South Africa, we made rapid tracks in 
the direction of the railway, our footsteps 
being considerably hastened when we heard 
the heavy lurching of a body in the under- 
growth, followed by the whistling snorts of 
a rhinoceros. Luckily, before it was quite 
dark, a deserted blockhouse suddenly loomed 
before us. 

We were for entcring it precipitately, 
but the Swazi laughingly waved us aside, 
and, selecting two stout sticks, crept 
cautiously in. Presently we heard him 
beating furiously with the sticks on the 
floor, at the same time uttering shrill cries. 
We were preparing to go to his rescue when 
he showed his teeth in a grin at one of the 
port-holes, and shoved through, by means of 
his sticks, two dead snakes. By his fore- 
thought and native skill he had clearly saved 
us from a horrible fate. When we at last 
entered there were still a couple of scorpions 
to be despatched, and, that done, we made 
ourselves comfortable for the night, dining 
sumptuously on tinned salmon and biscuits, 
our appetites wondrously sharpened by our 
exertions, whilst the native made a little 
fire of twigs outside on which he speedily 
boiled excellent coffee for us. 


The night, however, proved positively 
hideous. For a long time we felt too un- 
settled to sleep, what with memory of our 
escapades and fear of wild animals, whilst 
we pondered long, looking eastward through 
the blockhouse port- -holes, on the pheno- 
menon of circles of saffron flame in the sky, 
whilst another gigantie cone of fire seemed 
leaping heavenward. It fascinated while 
it awed. It was a silent, steady glow, with 
no sign of spreading, like the deep patches 
of light in a far-oti busy city or haloes 
encircling the brows of monstrous demons 
of the night. And then it dawned on us 
that it was merely a fire among the hills— 
the Lebombo mountains as we afterwards 
learned feeding quietly and enduringly on 
the abundance of thick vegetation—not 
sudden, fierce, capricious, and brief like the 
veldt fire I had once witnessed in Cape 
Colony. 

It was the unexpectedness and unique 
nature of the conflagration in such a weedy 
wilderness that stirred us, and, satisfied 
that there was not the smallest fear of it 
spreading so as to involve us, we lay down. 
But not to sleep! For at once a most 
vicious attack was made on ovr faces, necks, 
and arms by mosquitoes of a size that we 
had never met with in all our experience. 
They possessed all the daring of desperation, 
and made us almost how] under their deadly 
bites. 

My companion lit а “ mosquito cone," 
the fumes of which are generally etticacious 
in driving the pests away ; but in this case 
it only seemed to stimulate their energies, 
and their bizz-z-tt, bizz-z-tt, as they renewed 
their attacks, had a positively nauseating 
eflect upon us. Me placed our hands in our 

kets and covered our faces with our 
handkerchiefs ; but all to no purpose. They 
penetrated everywhere with diabolical per- 
tinacity. They were the great army of 
malarial germ-carriers, working industri- 
ously at their fell occupation on our fresh 
blood. 

The Swazi slept calmly through it all. 
He had, before retiring, smeared his face 
and arms with the juice of some plant, а 
precaution we had spurned, having implicit 
faith in our сопе.’ When, at intervals, 
we did drop into a doze, it was only to be 
awakened by the bass roar or shrill bellow- 
ings of big game on the prowl for prey. We 
next became aware that the place was 
overrun by huge rats, through two or three 
of them dropping from the rafters above 
with a sickening thud on to the floor, close 
beside our prostrate forms. We jumped 
to our feet, and, striking matches, were 
alarmed to see creatures of the size of small 
rabbits scuttling through a hole in the 
floor. Our food had undoubtedly lured 
them, as the disappearance of half a loaf of 
our precious bread proved. There was no 
more sleep for us that night. 

We were devoutly thankful for the dawn, 
and still more for the refreshing cup of coffee 
our native brewed, which put new courage 
into us. A good wash in the boisterous 
river—the bed of which, by the way, was 
very rocky—brightened us considerably, 
and eased the damage wrought by the mos- 
quitoes. We then returned to breakfast on 
bacon, the native again proving a skilful 
cook. though he had no cooking utensil but 
an old army “ canteen,” kindly lent by the 
ganger. Then, shouldering our traps, we 
plunged north. 

Beyond two or three unavailing chance 
shots at some brilliantly plumaged birds 
that rose before us, nothing further hap- 
pened to us until we had lunched. We had 
been rather reckless as to our precise loca- 
tion, trusting to our guide's assurances that 
we should strike a native kraal somewhere 
near the Selati branch railway, and were 
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forcing our way through shrubs on to a 
slight eminence, when we stood as though 
petrified, a wild fear clutching at our 
hearts, for a lion had risen not fifty yards 
in front of us. Our clumsy march had 
probably disturbed it, but, luckily for us, 
we stood quite still until long after it had 
disappeared in the jungle. Then, like the 
amateurs we were, we longed to stalk it, 
though we had only five rounds of am- 
munition left ; but the expressive, if unin- 
telligible, exhortations of the Swazi, and his 
grim mimicry of the fate that had befallen 
more intrepid hunters, combined with my 
recollection of two of Steinacker's Horse 
being carried out of their camp in this very 
neighbourhood by a lion during the war, 
at length caused us to desist. Perhaps, too, 
our desire, born of fatigue and hunger, to 
reach the kraal described by our guide, 
helped our decision. 

We thought we had reached it, on catching 
sight of a thatched roof through the trees, 
but this turned out to be, strangely enough, 
a deserted, decaying habitation, the very 
first we had encountered in the course of 
our trek. We had a further two or three 
miles’ trudge, during which we maintained 
a wary look-out for lions, before we at last 
struck our objective. It was only a handful 
of beehive, matted-straw dwellings, but, 
through the agency of our guide, we were 
soon sitting down to a substantial meal of 
the same sort of tish with which the ganger 
had refreshed us, together with mealics, 
a little roast buck, and coffee. 

We heard that game was plentiful here- 
abouts, principally koodoo cows, impala, 
and reedbuck, and the taste of venison was 
so much to the liking of my friend that, 
combined with his love of adventure and 
desire to handle the rifle and secure a ` head 
for himself, it led to his going off late in 
the afternoon with a native in the hope of 
getting a shot. I was only too glad to rest 
my tired limbs in the shade of a hut, and 
make plana for returning to Kaapmuiden 
on the following day. I soon fell into a 
doze, and when I opened my eyes again saw 
that the sun had gone down, the natives 
squatting contentedly smoking round the 
glowing ashes of their fire, whilst ny friend 
was not to be seen. 

I eagerly questioned the natives : he had 
not returned. There was no time to be 
lost, so I took a party of Swazis and went 
in search. We beat the bush for a great 
distance around and hulloaed until we were 
hoarse. I returned several times to the 
kraal in the hope of finding my friend 
there, but there was not a sign of him, and 
when night had quite closed down the natives 
refused to search any more, doubtless 
fcaring wild animals, and strengthening the 
“ scherm " or ** boma to protect the kraal 
from lions. My mental anxiety concerning 
the fate of my friend may be imagined, and 
this was accentuated as night deepened and 
the steam-engine shrieks of the ''rhino " 
mingled with the prolonged roar of a lion. 
That my companion-adventurer had found 
a haven seemed improbable, as the natives 
insisted, to my dismay, that theirs was the 
only kraal for miles around, although they 
gave me to understand that the Selati line 
was not very far distant eastwards. 

The night was one of sleepless worry for 
me, and I lay listening acutely for any sound, 
hoping against hope that my friend might 
yet stumble upon us. The tense stillness 
was absolutelv eerie, апа а full moon, 
brilliant enouzh to read by, touched every- 
thing to silver. Suddenlv I thought I 
heard a huge bodv forcing its way through 
the surrounding bush, between which and 
the “ boma” was a clearing. Then fol. 
lowed a- weird. long-drawn sigh. and the 
cracking ЭЁ а twig. My nerves were strung 
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to their highest pitch, and I called my friend's 
name aloud. A dreadful silence answered, 
and then my Swazi guide, awakened by my 
cry, was at my side. 

We listened together, and when the awe- 
inspiring sigh was repeated, the Swazi gave 
me to understand, with violent gesticula- 
tions, that it was a hungry lion. He ran 
to waken his companions, whilst I hastily 
climbed an adjacent sapling. I could 

lainly see the beast’s long body, as he 
urched stealthily round and round the 
“boma,” getting gradually nearer. And 
then ened such a hideous din, created by 
the awakened natives by means of tin cans 
and shrill cries, that I observed the startled 
animal leap quietly into the bush and dis- 
appear. A huge fire was then lighted and 
kept going all night, and we were no more 
troubled by his majesty, though sleep was 
impossible for me. 

At the first sign of dawn I was afoot, and, 
with my faithful Swazi, started on another 
prolonged search. We covered miles of 
country before I was convinced that 
searching in such a limitless wilderness was 
as hopeless as looking for a needle in a hay- 
stack, and we rested ourselves near the 
river. Very soothing was the shade of the 
tall trees and vegetation, which stretched 
right along the river banks, and were of a 
much more natural and fresher hue than 
elsewhere. Tropical ferns and plants, 
chiefly °“ water-soldiers " and water-lilies, 
were in abundance, and tiny islets in the 
bed of the river seemed to be simply huge 
clusters of riotous vegetation, whilst rocks 
were tumbled about in greater profusion 
here than elsewhere. Near the banks the 
water was beautifully limpid, and the Swazi 
displayed amazing dexterity in hooking 
a small fish, which we cooked and ate with 
much relish. To complete the tropical 
effect, we caught sight of a monkey swinging 
from branch to branch on the opposite side ; 
whilst gorgeous parakeets flashed in the sun 
overhead, there was a pleasant hum of insect 
life, and the Swazi drew my attention to 
footprints of the “rhino” and “ hippo,” 
and, so he averred, of а crocodile. 

The meal finished, I directed him to take 
me by the shortest route to the railway line. 
This done, I walked to the nearest siding, 
paid ofi the good-natured native, and 
boarded the first passing train. At the 
little frontier station of Koomatipoort, 
which is joined to Portuguese territory by 
& magnificent bridge (one of the few the 
Boers spared) over the Koomati River, I at 
once reported the loss of my friend, and was 
indescribably relieved to learn from the 
station-master that a person answering to 
that description had departed for Kaap- 
muiden only a couple of hours earlier. At 
this I was strongly tempted to explore the 
Selati line a little. which was packed with 
endless rolling stock, mostly burnt and 
ruined ; to visit the little frontier village of 
Resa no Garcia three miles away оп the other 
side ; and to scale the Lebombo hills to view 
the site of our troops’ hutments and the little 
cemetery where, alas! so many of them lie 
buried, victims of the foul climate ; but, as a 
train was immediately leaving for Barberton, 
I had to forego these excursions, and did not 
begrudge my self-denial when, on arrival at 
Kaapmuiden, I beheld my friend, smiling 
and well. 

It transpired that nothing terrible had 
happened to him. He had merely lost his 
whereabouts the previous evening during 
his fruitless hunt after game, and, striking 
the railway line by great good fortune, had 
passed the night in an empty, discarded 
truck, catching the first train that passed 
that way, and returning the rifle to the 
ganger during a stoppage at Hectorspruit 
(the place, by the way, where the Boers 
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buried many of their big guns on the advance 
of our troops). 

We went on together into Barberton, 
much enjoying the luxury of a carriage, and 
the occasional picturesquely tropical views 
that met our gaze—glimpses of mimosa- 
screened lakelets, contined valleys choked 
with riotous vegetation of every kind, the 
home of the graceful antelope tribe and 
resplendent birds of all varieties. Avoca, 
midway to Barberton, looked an absolutely 
ideal river retreat for a picnic, and we saw 
here the queer pulley-and-raft arrangement 
by which the British troops crossed the 
stream whilst the bridge, wrecked by the 
Boers, was under repair, and on the other 
side still stood a blockhouse. 

The country became strikingly rugged 
and mountainous as we ascended the hills 
into Barberton, the famous Sheba mine, 
among others, being prominent on the slopes 
to our left, and reached by tram lines, whilst, 
at a sudden bend, where the railway runs 
round the steep hillside, a glorious expanse 
of champaign country lay stretched before 
us, pleasing plantations, farms, and a 
кешр winding river, the whole fringed 

y majestic mountain ranges—it was the 
Kaap Valley. 

Barberton, the famous mining town that 
sprang up, mushroom-like, in a single night, 
nestles at the base of a huge amphithcatre 
of hills, the irregular streets and гат- 
shackle one-storeyed corrugated-iron houses 
straggling far out into the valley. А 
leisured exploration showed me the site of 
the camp where the Dutch refugees were 
confined; the fine prison on the outskirts; 
the eminently picturesque gulley through 
which the Boers fled on French's rapid 
approach; the remnants of fortifications, 
sangars, shelters, and *''dug-outs" on the 
high overlooking hills, where British out- 
posts dwelt for four days at a time, often 
enveloped in the peculiar clammy mist 
which hangs about the crown of the hills ; 
the main road over South Hill into Swazi- 
land; Moodies Farm, on the smooth- 
flowing ridges west, where a detachment of 
our mounted infantry was surprised and 
captured ; and the famous Devil's Knuckles, 
a pair of huge mountains exactly resembling 
knuckles, which are supposed to have 
inspired a line scene in one of Rider 
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Haggard's most popular novels. А busy 
utilitarian community, speculative and 
fleeting ; queer customers, scouts, ad- 


venturers, and sportsmen from all corners 
of the world ; horsemen, trim Cape carts, 
and ox-waggons rumbling over the cobbled 
Streets ; drinking saloons everywhere, with 
а Каар Exchange, swimming bath, tennis 
and cricket grounds, even gardens of а kind 
—with the Swazi ubiquitous, for the most 
part semi-naked, though many wore sporting 
fantastic garb, soldiers’ discarded white 
helmets or red tunics or grey shirts. 

A place of interest, truly, but also one of 
punishment for those who have first sampled 
the Crocodile Valley, for, being some 3,000 
feet above the sea-level, with a colder, drier 
atmosphere, and abundance of tempting 
fruits, it is eminently adapted for bringing 
out latent fever—as we very soon found to 
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THE PLAINT OF JONES. 


By F. ARMINE WODEHOUSE. 


** TONES! the Head wants you.” 
** Whatever for?“ 

* Can't say, I'm sure, Jones: 

That is the door." 


I, knocking softly, 

Hear gruff Come їп!” 
Head looking stormy : 
What was my sin? 


* Jones, pray be seated." 
Sat on a chair, 
Looked at my boot-tips, 
Felt jolly queer. 


** You've been reported 
Cribbing in French; 

Cribbed from a book, Jones, 
Down on the bench.“ 


“ But, sir, I—I—+eir.”’ 
Make no excuse. 

Over this chair, Jones." 
Could not refuse. 


“ Tighter, Jones; tighter.” 
Brings out & cane. 

Tried not to cry then ; 
But—awful pain! 


Eight of the best—all 
On the same spot. 
Caning for cribbing 
Is awful rot. 


" Now you may go, Jones: 
There is the door.” 

Tried to look gallant: 

Felt jolly sore. 


* Did it hurt much, Jones ? 
Which did he use?“ 

„Thie long one with notches : 
Just feel this bruise.“ 


“My! what a huge one! 

I bet it hurt. 

Must have gone right through, 
Right through your shirt.“ 


When next the sun rose 
Found me awake, 
Rubbing the same spot 
Of which I spake. 


Caning for cribbing 

Is awful rot. 

Shan't crib again, thoagh— 
No, rather not 
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THE CRICKET SEASON OF 1910. 


WHEN 
THE BALL % 


CERTAIN 
ABELL 
MUFF AWT— 


CATCAES 


S 


TITHE no Test Matches against Austra- 
lians or South Africans in the coming 
season, there is no doubt that more attention 
will be given to county cricket, and perhaps, 
in view of the promised triangular contests 
in 1912, it will be as well for the “ powers 
that be" to look out for new blood to 
strengthen the England elevens of future 
years. Additional interest, too, will attach 
to such matches as Gentlemen v. Players, 
Oxford v. Cambridge, апа Eton v. Harrow. 
It is to the Universities and public schools 
that we must look to supply the amateur 
cricket of the future, and it should be remem- 
bered that, of our recent Test Match players, 
Hayward and Hirst will be 39 years of age 
this year, C. B. Fry will be 38, and P. F. 
Warner and Tyldesley 37. Youth will be 
served, and there is no doubt that younger 
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men will take the places of some of our 
veterans in the next Test Match. 

Kent, the champion county last year, will 
again be under the captaincy of E. W. 
Dillon, who will, in all probabilitv, be able 
to command the same plavers as last year. 
That is good news—for Kent! It is said, 
however, that they may be weak in fast 
bowling. Fielder was not very sound last 
веавоп, and it appears that there is no one 
to take his place. But Kent, with its 
cricket “nursery,” usually has a good 
supplv of home-grown talent, and who 
knows what budding Test Match fast bowler 
is now eagerly waiting for the chance to 
take Fielder's place in the Kent team? 
There is one thing to be said—that he will 
need to be very good indeed adequately to 
take the place of Fielder. 


А. Н. Hornby will again be captain of 
Lancashire, and expects to be able to include 
Walter Brearley and A. Hartley in the team. 
K. G. MacLeod will also turn out later in 
the season, but А. С. Maclaren is uncertain. 
The bowling will be weakened by the 
&bsence of Kermode, who has joined the 
Lancashire League. Reports speak of а 
new wicket-keeper named Whewell, and а 
left-han led slow bowler named Fairclough, 
while thore are several promising Lancashire 
cricketers at the Universities. 

Àn important change has taken place in 
the Yorkshire team, who will again be led 
by Lord Hawke, with E. J. Radcliffe as 
deputy. Davii Hunter, the veteran wicket- 
keeper, has retired from first-class cricket to 
take upthe position of coach at Marlborough. 
Watson and Dolphin will probably receive 
trials behind the stumps. and A. С. Pawson, 
the Oxford captain, will also play. The old 
Cambridge and Kent cricketer, G. J. V. 
Weigall, will keep an eye on young plavers. 

Sussex will take the ficld again under the 
leadership of H. P. Chaplin, who succeeds 
C. L. A. Smith, but all the other old plavers 
will be available. Killick will take a well- 
deserved benefit this season. 

It is good news for Surrey men to hear 
that Havward's knee is much better, while 
the success of Hobbs in South Africa augurs 
well for Surrey this vear. Н. D. С. Leveson- 
Gower will lead the team after May, with 
M. C. Bird as vice-captain. The bowling has 
been weakened by the departure of J N 
Crawford for Australia, and Rushby for 
Lancashire, and the brunt of the bowling 
will doubtless fall on Lees and Smith. The 
batting should be strong enough, with Hay- 
ward, Hobbs, Haves, Marshal, M. C. Bird, 
and Ducat, while the presence of Lord 
Dalmenv in occasional matches is expected. 

Middlesex expect to have the same side 
as last year under the captaincy of P. F. 
Warner, while much is expected of M. J. 
Susskind—who is now in residence at 
Cambridge—Hendren, and Hearne (J. W.). 
G. E. V. Crutchley, of last year’s Harrow 
team, and R. H. Twining, captain of Eton 
last усаг, are both up at Oxford, and will 
doubtless receive trials for Middlesex. 

T. E. Manning will again captain North- 
amptonshire, who did so well last season, 
&nd expects to have, in addition to last 
year's men, three new professionals, Hay- 
wood, Seymour, and Ellis, a wicket-keeper 
who received а trial for Lancashire some 
years ago. 

Hampshire, under E. M. Sprot, will miss 
H. W. Persse, who has gone abroad, but 
will have А. C. Johnston, who has returned 
to England. С. B. Fry is expected to turn 
out more frequentlv than last year, while 
Boorden and Kennedy are promising players. 

A. O. Jones is again captain of Notting- 
hamshire, and will have all last vear's men. 
Also there are several young cricketers on 
the ground staff at Trent Bridge, who will 
be tried during the season. 

Somerset will find a difficulty in replacing 
W. T. Greswell, who has gone to Ceylon. 
His brilliant 100 against Middlesex at Lord's 
last year—made in eighty minutes—will 
long be remembered. J. Daniell will once 
more lead the side, and Prince Narayan, 
son of the Maharajah of Cooch Behar, will 
be qualified. He played for Somerset 
against the Australians last year. W. Е. Q. 
Shuldham, who was second in the batting 
averages for Marlborough last season, is 
another likelv plaver. 

A. C. S. Glover-has.resigned the captaincy 
of Warwickshire, and H. J. Goodwin, the 


The 


old Cambridge Blue and hockey Inter- 
national, has been asked to take his place. 
T. S. Fishwick, having accepted the post of 
secretary to the Hunstanton Golf Club, will 
not be able to play for Warwickshire, and, 
like Glover, he will be greatly missed. It із 
expected that F. R. Foster, R. G. Pridmore, 
W. C. Hands, W. W. Meldon, and G. W. 
Stephens will play frequently. Hargreave 
will probably not turn out for Warwickshire 
this season, while Smith may keep wicket 
in place of Lilley, who will thus be able to 
develop his batting. There is also talk of 
a new professional called Bates. 

Sir Arthur Hazlerigg will again lead 
Leicestershire, and will have U. F. S. and 
R. T. Crawford, W. W. Odell, C. J. B. W ood, 
and J. Shields, with Knight. King. Jayes, 
Coe, and Astill among the professionals, from 
whom a fine eleven should be available. 

Essex will again have C. McGahey as 
leader, and expect to be able to rely upon 
all last year’s men, with the addition of 
Tremlin, who used to play for Essex, and has 
Since done great things in minor cricket. 
Miles Townsend and some other young 
amateurs will receive trials. 

A. E. Lawton, owing to business claims, 
has relinquished the leadership of Derby- 
shire, and his mantle has fallen on the 
shoulders of J. Chapman, the old Uppingham 
boy who made 198 against Warwickshire 
last year. L. G. Wright also has retired, 
while the professionals Bestwick and 
Bracey have not beea re-engaged. В. Sale 
and Н. G. Curgenven, the old Reptonians, 
will probably be tried again this season, 
while Root is an all-round player of ability. 

H. K. Foster will once more captain 
Worcestershire, with С. Н. Simpson-Hay- 
ward as vice-captain. M. K. Foster has 
gone to the Straits Settlements, and will not 
be available, but G. N. Foster is expected 
home from India. R. E. and W. L. Foster 
will play occasionally, as will the Hon. C. F. 
Lyttelton, S. E. Busher, W. B. Burns, 
W. W. Lowe, H. G. Bache, and G. L. Crowe. 
Bird drops out of county cricket, but there 
are several young professionals of great 
promise. 

It is hoped that G. L. Jessop will not feel 
the effects of last vear’s accident this season, 
when he hopes to lead the Gloucestershire 
eleven in the field. W. S. A. Brown is 
expected to play more frequently ; F. H. B. 
Champain will turn out in the holidays, and 
there is a new left-handed bowler named 
Bowles, of whom much is expected. Е. B. 
Roberts, who made 88 and 129 against 
Surrey last year, will also play this season. 
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THE GREEK HEROES. 


De Sum MINOR. 
I. 


* honour to the demi-gods 
^ Who lived in ancient days, 
Whose noble names and doughty deeds 
Command unstinted praise ! 
Yet, partners in their prowess, 
Though men our rigbt deny, 
Two lesser-known Greek heroes 
Are Sticky Brown and I. 


II. 


The great and gallant Perseus 
Did fadeless laurels gain 
On many a dang'rous errand 
In flizht o'er land and main. 
То slay the fierce Medusa 
Full many a league he sped, 
But never faced a fury 
Like our ferocious “ Head.“ 


Boy's Own 


III. 


When Jason went a-roving, 
He stood aboard his boat 

And hailed the trusty comrades 
Who went with him afloat: 

* One cheery thought should comfort 
Each Argonaut to-day, 

The foes our arms cannot destroy 
Our jargon ought to slay.” 


IV. 


Now, that’s the point, your worships, 
Why Brown and I declare 
That, when the glory's parted out, 
We ought to have a share. 
Our earnest hope and trust is 
That, when you hear our claim, 
Ye, who delight in justice, 
Will not deny us fame. 


V. 

These men, whose bold achievements 
Your heartfelt wonder moves, 

Just won their way by fightinz, 
Which every schoolboy loves. 

The fierce strife that engaged them 
We join in every day; 

But while they dubbed it battle, 
We merely deem it play. 


wie 

Yet, grant them all the glory 

That warlike feats can win: 
They had a mighty helper 

Through all the martial din. 
That foe we have to vanquish 

Which won for them the strife— 
The weird Hellenic languaze, 

The Ogre of our life. 


ҮП, 


When class is on, you know, sirs, 
And tutors rave and storm, 
The post of greatest peril 
Is the bottom of the Form. 
And that's where we two worthies 
Are ever to be found : 
Whoever tries to oust us, 
We always stand our ground. 


VIII. 


We face the shafts of satire, 
The bolts of bitter scorn 
That are, by men of mettle, 
The hardest to be borne. 
Yet on our way, unwincing, 
Tho’ sore the shots have stung, 
We lead the Forlorn Hope, sirs, 
Against the Grecian Tongue. 


XX. 


We've waded thro' declensions, 
Immersed up to our necks: 


We've ploughed a path thro’ pronouns 


In spite of constant checks. 
Till, fore the massed battalions 

Of verbs that barred our way, 
We halted long, confronting 

That great and grim array. 


X. 


Then on with hearts undaunted 
We urged the furious fight, 
Til midst the surzing squadrons 
We sank from mortal sizht. 
For many a month we struggled 

And scorned to turn our back, 
ТШ to their utmost limits 
We hewed at length our track. 


AL 


But oft our might is baffled 
By foemen's subtle arts, 

And gloomy, comfortless despair 
Invades awhile our hearts. 

Then Brown brings to sustain us 
"Gainst tasks that prove too tricky, 

The home-made toffee that we love— 
That's why we call him“ Sticky." 
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XII. 


But vast hordes lie before us— 
A sight that well may blanch 
The cheek of warrior less inured, 

Of heart less stout and stanch. 
Those ''slim," irrezular forces 

Unmatched in art and wile, 
The keenest and most wary 

Fall victims to their guile. 


XIII. 
Yet, side by side, vnewerving, 
We hold thro’ thick and thin, 
And when we haven't strength to stand 
We've grit enough to grin. 
So with our humble claim, sirs, 
You surely will agree 
There never were Greck heroes 
Like Sticky Brown and me. 


yx 
OUR NOTE BOOK. 
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MASTER R. J. TUCK, Leicester’s sixteen-year-old 
organist, recently gave his first public recital at 
St. Leonard's Church. Master Tuck was appointed 
to the post of organist at St. Leonard’s two years ago, 
when fourteen years of age. Since then he has also 


[Photo by F. LUMBERS. 
A Boy Organist. 


been appointed organist to the Leicester Infirmary. 
He is the son of a miller, and became a member of St. 
Leonard's Church Choir wnen only eight years of age. 
His services have given great satisfaction. 


DOG WHO WOULD CHASE THE 
LEATHER. 


DURING the last football season a terrier dog at 
Stroud regularly attended the matches of the local 
football club. He arrives at the field alone just before 
the kick-off and mounts the grand stand. He watches 
the game from an exalted position, and directly the 
whistle is blown announcing the end of the game 
quietly runs down the steps and returns home. His 
owner never attends the matches. 


“DONACH OKEE-A.D. 1931.” 


AN interesting discovery has been made at Ballina- 
halla, near Moyculien, co. Galway. Some workmen 
discovered a complete skeleton, „measuring 8 feet 
5 inches, and subsequently unedrthed-an old sword 
bearing the followidgyibseription ih. Сашо 4“) Dondch 
Okee—A.b. 1231." 
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ANIMAL PORTRAITS AND “ B.O.P.” PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


un portraiture of household pets is a 

branch of photography in which an 
amateur may easily do excellent work and 
obtain results which will be more satisfactory 


By HARRY SMITH. 


brought near to a camera, and the unfamiliar 
surroundings of a photographic studio accen- 
tuate this effect to such an extent that por- 
traits taken under these conditions are often 
unnatural or lacking in expression—defects 
which are not atoned for by any mere 
excellence of technique. 

With one exception the photographs 
accompanying this article were taken out of 
doors. This lighting might not produce the 
best result if the sitter were, say, a very bald- 
headed uncle, owing to the superabundance 
of top light, but in the case of such a hairy 
person as the Scotch terrier this objection 
did not apply, and the short exposure 
required was a distinct advantage with so 
lively a subject. 

The half-Persian cat was photographed in 
an ordinary room, lighted by one window 
and with a reflector on the shadow side. The 
reflector was made by throwing a white table- 
cloth on a clothes-horse, and a dark rug 
served for a background. The cushion on 
which the cat was placed was previously 
warmed at the fire, and this little attention 
to her comfort was rewarded by the happy 
expression which it induced. 

The group of dogs on the sea-shore was a 
simple snapshot, and in this connection it is 
well to remember that to produce a natural 
effect the camera should be held rather near 
the ground. 

The greatest care must be taken that the 
operations of focussing and posing shall be 
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to the owners than could be achieved by a 
professional. Nearly all dogs, cats, and 
other tame animals are subject to shyness if 


Fe 


carried out without loss of time or any 
fuss or noise, and there should be no 
attempt to arrange the position of their 


limbs. as that will produce a self-conscious 
attitude quite as certainly as in the case of 
& human being. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


WITH THE DESTROYERS. 


T gloom lies the harbour at Devonport, save that 
asnore lights twinkle, and, up the Hamoaze, à 
double row of bobbing masthead lamps shows that a 
swarm of torpedo-destrovers is waiting for the out-to- 
sea signal. 

Now and again a brazen-throated quartermaster 
roars out the challenge, * boat ahoy ! ” as a craft darts 
past through the darkness. His сту is taken up along 
the whole line, and the reassuring answer ** Guard 
boat ” falls ever more faintly on ше ear, and at length 
dies entirely away. 

In the twinkling of an eye a Morse lamp flashes its 
message from the shore signal-station. Almost as 
quickly, the siznalman on board the flotilla’s flagship 
hears the quartermaster shout * She's bobbing.” ihe 
message, given in long and short sweeps, runs : ** Raise 
steam in half an hour; proceed to sea ; attack enemy.” 

Having jotted the message down, the sizgnalman on 
the tlavship hastens with it to the communder, and soon 
all is activity and bustle. ** Clear lower deck! АП hands 
aft ! " pipes the bo'sun. Out of their bunks tumble the 
tars, and when they reach the afterdeck they take up 
their respective watches on the port and starboard 
sides. 

Furnaces, ready topped and primed, are lit by the 
first watch of stokers, and in an incredibly short time 
steam is being blown off under full pressure. 

While these operations have been in progress, the 
signal of action has been flashed from ship to ship, and 
in single file the sinuous black crait slip out of the 
harbour. 

When the whole flotilla is outside, the destroyers 
form into two lines, with scouts in front, bebind, and on 
either side. ** Full speed ahead "is now the order, and 
with flareless funnels, dead lights screwed down, and all 
other lights extinguished, the tleet sweeps through the 
night. 

How great is the strain for man and ship you may see 
if vou stand on the afterdeck and watch the little craft 
leap forward. On the bridge stands the captain, 
seeking to pierce the pall of blackness ahead ; and at his 
side, the cox'un, gripping the wheel, is doing his duty 
at the highest tension, for well he knows that the least 
slip may bring swift and terrible disaster. 

Amidships, on each side, you may discern some of 
the torpedo crew, ready at the appointed time to use 
their deadly tubes, 

lhere are three six-pounders aboard—one on the 
afterdeck and two amidships. Besides these there 
are the machine cuns, and a twelve-pounder at the 
fo'e's'le head. All are cleared for action, and have 
officers and men crouching alongside. 

Everything on deck is smothered in soot and coal- 
dust, and those of the crew who are wearing“ lammy 
suits" are fair specimens of the Empire's fighting 
Sweeps. 

selow deck, the scene enacted is such as will fill vou 
with amazement and admiration—admiration at the 
skill and courage of the men in charge, and amazement 
at the whirling and glittering mass of steel pulsating 
and revolving with tireless energy. The giant who 
obeys their will demands frequent libations of oil. 
Oil! More oil! Oil on the eccentrics and rods ; oil for 
the lubricating boxes ; oil everywhere and on every- 
thing—the men are dripping in it; it gathers into 
shimmering pools on the engine-plates. 

On a grating above the boilers sits the chief of the 
stokers ; it is his duty to watch the water-gauge. 
Should the thin column of water in the tube be per- 
mitted to fall below a certain level, the steam pressure 
will become too great, and the boilers will explode. 

You leave the engine-room to learn that one of the 
scouts has sighted the“ enemy.“ From destroyer to 
destrover the order for attack has been passed. The 
flotilla quickly changes its formation until it resembles 
a semicircle. Presently there are seen, looming up 
against the horizon, the huge hulls of the battleships. 
Slowly steaming ahead, with masked lights, the 
“enemy ” іх at hand at last! 

The men-o’-war are as yet unaware of the destrovers’ 
approach, for it is impossible to discern the iithe sea- 
hounds that are swiftly closing in on their prey. No 
searchlizghts must be used, as these would but make it 
easier for the torpedo-boats to strike. 

In a very short time the horns of the crescent have 
passed the doomed fleet, and the ship at either end of 
the semicircle has turned its searchlights on the 
cruisers and battleships. : 

On the other destroyers, the crews fire their guns and 
go through the torpedo-discharging evolutions. 

The shrieking of sirens on board the vanquished 
ships proclaims them out of action " ; the jubilant 
flotilla makes its way back sto the harbour moorings; 
and the créws have the next morning off as a reward for 


their vigilanceland daring. during the night watches. 
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The Debil-Debil Sback. 


HE road had been for some time а mere 
track through the bush, and my mis- 
givings were fast deepening into the con- 
viction that I had, in spite of all my careful- 
ness, got upon the wrong road. 

It was nearing sun-down, by which time I 
should have reached the station of the 
wealthy squatter, George Winter; and now 
I felt certain that haven of rest could not be 
attained by my wearied horse and myself 
that night. Already the signs of coming 
twilight could be distinguished—that misty, 
bluey-grey shadow which creeps through the 
lonely Australian bush, the strange hush 
that falls like a mantle of silence under 
the great trees, the peculiar feeling in the 
atmosphere—all were there to warn me. 

As I gazed ahead at the scarcely perceptible 
line of track, or peered round through the 
trees and dense tangle of sage-brush and 
trailing creepers, the warning given me by 
my friend Dick Marshall came back to me, 
making me feel uncomfortable. 

If by any chance you miss the right turn, 
and get upon the loop line, you'll have a ride 
of fifteen miles before you strike the main 
road again. Besides, you'll come slap up 
against the debil-debil shack, and that isn't 
exactly a pleasure to be longed for, my boy." 

“ The debil-debil shack ! What's that? 
I queried. 

** А place where something happened once. 
I don't know what, but it has given the 
deserted shack a bad name. No black. 
fellows will go near it; all declare it is 
haunted. But I've never come across any 
one who has been there ; all my information 
is only hearsay. These stories will be got up 
over old camping-places, and the shack was 
one in the old gold-digging days." 

* Pleasant prospect for me if I get lost," 
I remarked. 

" Oh, well, you're not lost yet, and 
probably the rumour is all rot, got up by 
these idle, wandering natives for their own 
ends. However, in case you do have to 
camp out on the loop line, you'd better take 
& night's rations with you. And mind, 
don't you turn back—go right on, the track 
joins the main line, so you'll reach Winter's 
Booner or later." 

Alas! it was likely to be later, for I felt 
I was on the loop line sure enough. As for 
going fifteen miles—why, my tired horse 
seemed unable to go fifteen yards. We must 
camp out for the night and finish our journey 
on the morrow. So I began to look for a 
likely tree beside the path where we could 
spend the dark hours (the moon would rise 
about 2 a.M.), when, to my utter amaze- 
ment, I came “ slap up" against the afore- 
mentioned debil-debil shack. So unexpected 
was the discovery that I involuntarily reined 
in and sat staring at the rough little dwelling 
like one dumfounded. 

What struck me most when, my surprise 
over, I could think clearly was its wonderful 
state of preservation. Not only was the 
shack itself whole and sound to all appear- 
ance, the little clearing in which it stood had 
not become overrun by the bush growths ; 
it was quite bare, as though the camping- 
place was still used by the diggers and their 
mounted escorts. Round the main erection 
several rough sheds had been run up; they 
were still strong and whole, though the 
withered leaves of many seasons lay thick 
upon their earthen floors. They had evi- 


By J. A. M'CULLOCH. 
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CHAPTER I. 


dently been used as stables; I could see 
rings and staples. 

In spite of Dick’s dark hints I had no fear 
of the shack; my horse was dead-beat; I 
was weary from a long day's ride ; better, I 
thought, to have shelter for the night than 
to camp in the open. Still, I hesitated, not 
from fear, but from reluctance to use what 
had stood so long empty. But while I was 
hesitating, Old Larry—my  horse—settled 
matters for me by walking straight up to the 
first shed and refusing to go farther. I jumped 
off, led him in, and proceeded to unstrap my 
camp outfit and remove the saddle. I hurried 
over the work, fearful that the sudden 
twilight would come before I could light my 


бге and find the water-hole I was certain 


must be near. These old camps were 
always pitched where water could be got. 
In less time than it takes to tell 1 had a tire 
going, and soon discovered the water close 
at hand. 

To my delight I found an old bucket too, 
so Larry was duly refreshed and my billy 
set to boil my tea, during which process I 
explored the interior of the shack. 

It looked as well.preserved within as it 
was outside. There were four sleeping- 
bunks, two on each side, and between them, 
with one end against the wall, was a long, 
narrow table, flanked by settles. 1 had been 
surprised at finding the bucket, but the 
table and seats seemed more wonderful still. 
It must be some very strong reason that 
could prevent the many wandering blacks 
from annexing such things—only an evil 
reputation could account for it. 

The bunks, of course, were bare. I tossed 
my blanket into the one on the top right- 
hand side, so taking possession, as it were, 
then went out to have my meal by the fire. 
Darkness came before I had quite finished, 
but, when at last my supper was over, I 
still sat watching the glowing embers of the 
fire, unwilling to retire to my bunk. Tired 
as I was, I had а curious reluctance to enter 
the shack, the place was so lonely ; I was 
80 utterly cut off from the outside world that 
I felt strongly impelled to carry my blanket 
into the shed and spend the night with Larry. 

I cannot truthfully say I was afraid, but 
I confess to being thoroughly uncomfortable ; 
the dense blackness of the night, the silence, 
the sense of mystery—all united to keep me 
on the alert for some time. Nature, how- 
ever, was too strong for me: I began to nod, 
my eyes were closing in spite of all my efforts 
to keep awake; so, laying а log on the 
embers to keep my fire from going out, I 
entered the shack and, wrapping myself in 
my blanket, lay down in the bunk, and was 
soon fast asleep—the sleep of а young 
healthy man with а good digestion and a 
clear conscience. 

I started awake suddenly; some sound 
must have penetrated to my sleeping senses, 
effectually rousing them, for I was conscious 
of listening intently, waiting for the noise to 
be repeated. But not a whisper, not a 
breath could I hear, though the eerie silence 
seemed to surround me like а pall, the 
“ blackness of darkness" pressed upon me 
like a nightmare. I was puzzled too, for the 
fire should have been visible through the 
open door, and not a glimmer could I catch, 
though I craned over the bunk edge to look. 

All at once a cold shiver ran over me. 
I had left the door open, wide to the wall, зо 


that the fire would be visible when I woke z 
and now, to my horror, I realised that the 
door was shut; that was why it was so 
dreadfully dark. 

For а few minutes I lay utterly unnerved, 
a prey to the most abject terror ; then, with 
a sort of despair, I sprang from the bunk and, 
trembling, groped my way to the door. 

Frantically I fumbled to find the latch, 
while drops of perspiration trickled down my 
face. An awful horror possessed me—I knew 
I was not alone in that haunted place! І, of 
course, could see nothing ; I heard nothing ; 
but a nameless instinct told me that some 
Presence was near, that eyes were watching 
me, that some dreadful Thing from the 
Unknown was close beside me. I cowered 
before that unseen foe, my manhood for the 
time dominated by sheer terror. Suddenly & 
voice rent the silence—a voice the like of 
which I had never heard: guttural, hoarse, 
yet perfectly distinct, it seemed to cut the 
stillness like a knife. 

" Rupert, Rupert! where are you? Oh! 
where are you ? " and at the sharp agonising 
cry my last shred of self-possession deserted 
me. For Rupert was the lost brother I had 
come out from England to find, whose where- 
abouts I hoped to discover through George 
Winter. 

For one terrible moment I could not stir ; 
then my shaking hand touched the latch, 
the door swung inward, and as it swung 
thrust me down. I fell, and as I lay half- 
stunned a blast of cold air swept past me, a 
touch, light as а feather, fell upon my cheek, 
that awful Presence seemed to pass me, to 
mingle with the shadows without. 

As I stumbled to my feet I could hear 
Larry in his shed, bounding wildly from side 
to side and straining at his halter. He, too, 
had felt that dreadful Presence, I knew. 
The dumb animal's fear appealed to me. I 
staggered out to go to him, when a dim shape 
glided from the shed and melted as it were 
into the black night. Then I managed to 
cross the short space, and found the horse 
bathed in sweat, trembling like a leaf. I sank 
down close beside him, and in trying to 
soothe his nervous terror must have become 
unconscious, for when I opened my eyes it 
was broad day ; the fire was out, and а cool 
wind blew into the open shed, reviving me, 
restoring my lost nerve, and bracing me for 
my further journey. 

With as little delay as possible I managed 
to get ready ; every minute spent near that 
awful shack was torture. Yet no sooner 
was I fairly on the road than I began to fecl 
ashamed of my panic; nay, I was resolved 
to say nothing to George Winter beyond 
telling him where I had spent the night. 
That Rupert had met with foul play I was 
now convinced, but till I had seen and 
eevee’ the character of the man who had 
ast employed him I meant to keep my own 
counsel. 

In this mood I rode on, and to my surprise 
soon struck the main trail. А mile farther, 
and the large, substantial station of the 
wealthy George Winter could be seen, and in 
a short time I was reining up in front of its 
wide, creeper-wreathed verandah. The first 
bustle of morning was evidently over, but as 
I halted a man came hurrying forward to 
meet me—George Winter himself. I was 
sure: a tall, elderly. man with a bronzed, 
rugged face; He hastened up, his face eager 
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and joyful, his hand outstretched in welcome; 
but as he drew nearer he hesitated, a puzzled 
look came into his eyes; then he stopped 
short, staring blankly at me. 

" Who are you? Where do you come 
from?“ was his abrupt greeting; and I 
hastened to present the letter Dick Marshall 
had given, introducing myself as he took it. 

My name is Raymond Rendle; I come 
from county Norfolk, England. Mr. Mar- 
shall's letter will tell you my business," I 
answered concisely. 

He scanned the letter hastily, glancing 
often at me as he read, still with that strange. 
almost incredulous expression; then cour- 
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teously invited me to dismount. А black- 
fellow groom took Larry's rein, and I was 
just about to follow my host into the house 
when I caught a glimpse of the groom's face, 
sickly yellowish-black with fear. At the 
same moment І was aware of other native 
faces peeping from doors and corners, all of 
them with horror stamped plainly upon 
them. What could be the cause of such 
dread ? I had no idea; but George Winter 
seemed quite unaware of it, for he spoke 
again with cordial frankness. 

" You must be desperately hungry, Mr. 
Rendle. I must find my daughter and order 
breakfast for you. Wait here; I'll explain 
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before she sees you,” he said hurriedly, usher- 
ing me into & fine, well.furnished dining. 
room, as a light step was heard approaching. 
Next minute a lovely girl was in the room, 
a girl with Titian-red hair framing her face 
in rich, rippling waves; and the instant her 
great pathetic brown eyes met mine a deep 
pity filled my soul. Heaven knows how I 
guessed the truth, but it was borne in upon 
me like an inspiration. I knew what her 
own father did not even suspect—this girl 
was breaking her heart because of the 
mystery of my brother Rupert's dis- 
appearance. 
(To be continued.) 


MELTONIANS ALL! 


By Rev. Р. COWLEY WHITEHOUSE, M.A., 


IM ORTORD took some time before he 
succeeded in escaping from the hands 
of Mr. Blackett, and in the meantime the 
relations between the two became decidedly 
strained. The master, who was by way of 
having radical and socialistic tendencies, 
somewhat foolishly made it apparent that 
he had no intention of favouring Jim be- 
cause he was a sprig of nobility.” He 
used this hackneyed phrase more than once 
before the assembled form, and each time 
Jim writhed with impotent wrath. The 
expression appeared to the boy peculiarly 
and unnecessarily offensive, and he un- 
burdened his soul to his friends. 

“ Blackett,” he said. must be a bit of a 
bounder, or he would not talk like that. 
Why should he call me a sprig of nobility ’ ? 
I've never bragged, I'm sure, but.“ he flushed 
a little, I'm ready to tell Blackett or any- 
one else I'm proud of my name and family. 
I think we've got something to be proud of. 
My great-great-grandfather was There! 
I was just going to start bucking and cock- 
crowing after all. Anyhow, I wonder what 
Blackctt’s grandfather was." 

“Why has he got а down on you?" 
asked Ken. 

“JI don't know. Of course, I admit 
I have not done much work for him, and 
when he jeers at me I do still less. He tells 
me I ought to be two forms higher, and 
perhaps i ought to be. He talks a lot of 
rot about my condescension in breathing 
the same common air as himself and the 
other fellows in the form, and there are 
always some of the young asses ready to 
ру when he starts in on me. Не 

ws it flicks me on the raw, and he does 
it all the more, and now he——" 

“Why don’t you get out of the form? 
interjected Goggles. 

“Why don't you play cricket for the 
house? retorted Jim  irritably. It's 
just as difficult for me in form as it is for 
you in the plaving-fields." 

“Treat him with the contempt he de- 
serves," suggested Ken Daly. 

“ And tell him you do not approve of 
having your noble name scoffed at, added 
George. 

* If I stay here much longer ГЇЇ punch 
your heads all round," and Jim flung off to 
the cricket field, where he soon regained his 
customary equable state of mind. 

But his friends, although they chaffed 
him, saw that he was really disturbed over 
the unpleasantness, and they helped him to 
escape from Mr. Blackett’s thrall. By their 
aid Jim clambered up the following mid- 
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term into the form above, and there repose- 
fully settled down near. perilously near, to 
the bottom. But Mr. Blackett did not let 
him go without a few slighting remarks 
which galled him and stuck obstinately in 
his memory. The master sarcastically re- 
marked that Jim was ascending to purer 
and loftier altitudes, but that he must take 
care lest he fall again from his pride of place, 
and sink back to the companionship of his 
inferiors. He carried on in this strain until 
Jim, thoroughly sick of it. was imbued with 
& craving to throttle the humorist. 

In his new form Jim got along quite com- 
fortably. The master, Rideout by name, 
realised that he was not dealing with an 
intellectual genius, and while he made him 
work, he did not expect great results from 
him, and, it must be confessed, he was not 
disappointed. 

Out of working hours, Jim and Mr. Rideout 
were very good friends. The master was а 
keen cricketer, and had already cast a critical 
eye on Jim’s early performances with bat 
and ball He was only too ready to help 
to develop the boy's gift, and Jim, thus 
encouraged, soon became one of the most 


valuable members of the Mugger's Hall team. . 


Jim also proceeded to pay off old scores 
on Mr. Blackett. Being an ingenious youth, 
he contrived several plans tending to annoy 
the master seriously. For some time the 
latter did not know to whom he was in- 
debted for the series of mishaps which over- 
took him in quick succession. Only Jim, 
for instance, knew how it was that a new 
and shiny top hat was removed from one 
seat to another with the result that it was 
shut up like a concertina by the super- 
imposed weight of Mr. Blackett’s solid body. 
Only Jim knew why Mr. Blackett’s steady- 
going cob on one occasion bucked wildly 
until his master cut an undignified volun- 
tary. A foreign and prickly substance 
introduced between the saddle and the skin 
is apt to induce even the most steady-going 
animal to develop pronounced skittishness. 
Only Jim knew that on another occasion 
the plug was withdrawn from Mr. Blackett's 
boat before it was launched. Only Mr. 
Blackett knew what it felt like to have tho 
boat sinking under him as he pulled de- 
sperately for the shore. Only Jim knew 
what the particular flogging felt like that 
folowed that . particular exploit. Mr. 
Blackett obtained а clue, got on the trail, 
and, working like а sleuthhound, ran into 
his quarry in a very short time. 

Jim eased up for а bit. He bore Mr. 
Blackett no ill-will. 


It's all in the game,’ he said to George. 
“ I knew the risks I was taking, but I didn't 
know the Doc was going to slip into me the 
way he did. Wheugh! Isha'n't be comfy 
for a week to come. Well, I can't com- 

lain ; I've had my turn, and Blackett's had 
his ; now it’s my turn again, but I think ГИ 
wait a week or two and think over a new 
plan of campaign; and Jim sat down with 
marked deliberation, and with an expression 
on his face that told of things that might 
not be uttered aloud. His friends, who had 
never enjoyed a flogging at the hands of the 
Doctor, chaffed him unmercifully, and this, 
too, Jim bore with serenity. 

The rain pelted down unceasingly as Jim 
Orford bolted across the big quadrangle. 
He collided heavily with a fellow coming in 
the opposite direction. Glancing up, he 
saw Hussey, a boy who held a mathematical 
scholarship, and who had developed a strong 
taste for science subjects. 

“ Hullo !—why don't you look before you 
barge into people ? " 

“ Why don't you?“ 

Where are you going?“ 

Find out! ” 

After this exchange of the amenities of 
civilised public-school life the two con- 
versed amiably enough. Jim discovered that 
Hussey was on his way to do “ extras" in 
the chemical laboratory. 

" Stinks wants some sulphuretted hydro- 
gen made, апа he has let me do it." Hussey 


spoke as if a great honour had been 


conferred upon him. Stinks—what his real 
name was does not matter—was the science 
master under whom Hussey was working. 

What's sulphuretted hydrogen? in- 
quired Jim the ignorant. 

Come and see," replied Hussey. “ You'll 
вооп find out what it is," and Jim, bored 
by having nothing to do, consented. 

In the laboratory Hussey set to work 
with retorts and baths and tubes of glass 
&nd indiarubber. Soon, in spite of Jim's 
hindering presence, he had his apparatus 
ready. Into a glass vessel he threw some 
ferrous sulphide. 

“ What are you up to ? " demanded Jim. 

"Im going to pour sulphuric acid also 
into the vessel, and its action on the sul. 
phide will produce ferrous sulphate and 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and," continued 
Hussey with the air of a professor, the 
result is represented by FeS+H,SO,= 
FeSO, + HS; that is to say, the acid acting 
on the sulphide produces ferrous sulphate 
&nd heavy-fumes of sulphuretted hydrogen 
are thrown off.“ 
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* Quite so,” said Jim, nodding his head 
wisely. °“ Quite nicely explained. You may 
go up one for that." 

Hussey poured the strong and pungent 
acid over the sulphide. Аз the mixture 
fizzed and fumed he stoppered the vessel 
апа connected it with the rest of the appa- 
ratus by means of a bent-glass tube. Jim 
was mildly interested and came nearer. 

" Wheugh!" he exclaimed, it niffs a 
bit, doesn't it? 

" told you," said Hussey, with a grin, 
“you'd soon find out what sulphuretted 
hydrogen is.” 

“ Peugh ! " exclaimed Jim again; what 
a stink! His handkerchief was at his 
nose. Hussey appeared quite indifferent 
to the truly abominable stench he was 
producing. He bent interestedly over the 
apparatus. 

" What can be the use of that beastly 
stuff ? " inquired Jim. 

We use it as a reagent." 

oe Eh ? 99 

" We use it for testing—in qualitative 
and quantitative analysis.” 

Do you now? No wonder they call 
you stinksmen.“ How can you stand it?“ 

" Oh, it's nothing when you are used 
to it." 

Well, I'm not used to it, and I'm going 
to open up." 

Jim went across to the mullioned window 
апа undid the latches. He put his head 
outside апа drew in a long breath of the 
rain-laden air. 

The laboratory was situated at one of the 
angles of the huge quadrangle. Around the 
windows thick masses of ivy grew. Jim 
looked around. 

“ Hullo ! " he remarked, °“ I can look down 
into Blackett's class-room." 

The class-room in question was on the 
adjoining arm of the angle of the quad, and 
Jim, by reaching out, could just touch the 
nearest window. 

`* I wonder," said Jim, what old Blackie 
thinks of these stinks.” 

He never smells anything." 

Doesn't he? He must have a cast-iron 
nose." 

* We only make sulphuretted hydrogen 
now and again.“ 

Hussey had a spare moment or two and 
caine across to the open window. 

But I suppose you make lots of other 
fetid stinks." 

No, we don't. 
anv smell at all." 

Get out! Why, at the best of times the 
place has an evil smell about it." 

Oh, that! Thats nothing. But why 
should Blackett smell anything? Can't 
you see we're а bit higher up than his room, 
and the smells, when there are any, go up 
into the air.“ 

Some of em go up my nostrils,” rejoined 
Jim. He went back across the room. 

My hat!” he exclaimed, “ it's getting a 
bit too thick. I wonder you don't carry off 
some of the smell by а tube or something. 
You could easily stick it out of the window. 

" Not worth the swank.” 

“ It would be a joke to run a tube across 
to Black " 

Jim pulled up short in the middle of his 
sentence. An idea had occurred to him, 
but it was not one to share with Hussey. 
He cogitated a little, and proceeded to ask 
question after question. Hussey was quite 
kratilied at the sudden interest Jim was 
displaying in the work, and answered all 
inquiries with zest. He showed once more 
the exact way in which to produce the per- 
fumed gas. He explained again the chemical 
change that took place, but this was a work 
of supererogation on his part. Jim was 
interested only in results. However, he 
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listened with as much patience as he could 
command. 

"Its quite easy to make," said he. 
Anyone could do it.” 

" Yes," assented Hussey, “there is no 
particular difficulty in making it; but when 
you come into а laboratory you want to be 
pretty careful how you go to work." 

“ Why, what harm is going to happen to 

оц?” 

A good deal of harm if you don't watch 
it pretty carefully. Look at that row of 
bottles there with the red labels" He 
pointed to a cabinet which had glass doors 
and was carefully locked. 

“ Well, what about them?“ 

“They are all deadly poisons, and it is 
better not to play about with them. Look 
at this stuff." He produced a china recep- 
tacle half-full of water, and with some 
whitish sticks in it. See this?“ 

te Yes." 

It looks pretty harmless, doesn't it? 
And so it is if you leave it in the water. 
But if you want to cut it, you must do so 


without taking it out of the water. If you 
don't, you'll have an explosion." 

“ Much of a опе?” 

„Quite enough, thank you. It'll burn 


your evebrows off, and knock your eye out 
if it hits it." 

* I wonder they let a little boy like you 
loose in the place. What are you going to 
do next? 

“Jm going to take the apparatus to 
pieces, and then clean up my things.” 

What is the good of taking the apparatus 
to pieces ? Why not leave it over there by 
the window, where no one works, until you 
want it again? 

"[ suppose I may as well," agreed 
Hussey, and Jim had gained а point in the 
plan that was gradually being evolved in 
his mind. Hussey set to work to clean test 
tubes and bottles, and Jim went back 
through the rain to Mugger's Hall. 

A few days later Jim stole quietly into the 
laboratory. He went over to the window, 
leaned out, and in а moment or two there 
was a tinkling sound of breaking glass. One 
of the small medallions of glass at the upper 
corner of the window in Mr. Blackett's 
class-room had been shattered. Jim’s next 
care was to push a branch of ivy across to 
hide the spot as much as possible. He then 
busied himself with the apparatus that 
Hussey had used. He attached а length of 
rubber tubing, carried it out of the window, 
and fastened it so that the farther end rested 
just inside the broken pane of glass. This 
done, he glanced at his watch. 

Twelve or fourteen minutes," he mut- 
tered, °“ before Blackett gathers his lambs 
around him. Just time for me to do it." 

He took some of the sulphide of iron and 
a bottle of sulphuric acid, and commenced 
5 The acid fizzled, and the odour 
of rotten eggs spread around. 

" Peugh!" said Jim to himself; “ it’s 
awful, but one has to suffer in a good cause. 
I hope they ll enjoy it as much as I do. 
Blackie wil be wishing himself in purer 
altitudes. Wonder if hell talk about 
breathing common air again." 

The big bell in the tower clanged noisily. 
Looking down into the class-room, Jim could 
see it filling with boys. The master entered 
with them. Jim saw handkerchiefs being 
produced and applied to noses. He chuckled 
softly to himself. He waited another 
minute or two before quietly withdrawing 
the rubber tube. He threw away tho con- 
tents of the glass vessel, and bolted out of the 
laboratory. Не ran across the quadranrlc, 
and entered his class-room just in time. 
Mr. Rideout followed close on his heels. 

* You appear to be in à most unwonted 
hurry to commence work, Orford,” he said. 


** No, sir. but I thought I was late." 

In Mr. Blackett's class-room there was 
confusion and disgust. The master was 
utterly at a loss to account for the source 
of the annoyance. He was not а scientist, 
and failed to recognise the effluvia. He 
opened all the windows and doors, but fully 
twenty minutes passed before the form 
settled down, and even then the atmo- 
sphere had an unpleasantly nauseous taint. 
Strangely enough. the idea of a practical 
joke did not enter Mr. Blackett's head. 
But a week later the same thing occurred 
in an intensified form. The fumes of the 
abominable yas rolled from ceiling to floor, 
and Mr. Blackett guessed that he had to 
thank some unfriendly person for the 
annoyance. On the third occasion Stinks 
happened to pass by as the form surged 
out into the corridors with many expres- 
sions of disgust. Ніз trained nose at once 
detected sulphuretted hydrogen. and his 
eyes involuntarily turned towards the 
windows of his beloved laboratory. He 
saw nothing there to excite suspicion. but 
he and Mr. Blackett went round to investi- 
gate. Аз they opened the door of the 
laboratory, the same unmistakable odour 
greeted them. 

" Somebody," said Stinks, has been 
making sulphuretted hydrogen here, and 
by some means the smell must have leaked 
into your room." 

Stinks proceeded to nose around. He 
soon found the apparatus which had been 
used. The long rubber tube puzzled him 
at first, but gradually he came to some 
perception of the trick that had been 
played. 

" Now, who could have done it?” he 
ruminated. I occasionally send a boy 
here to make a little sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Let me see—ah, yes, the last two or three 
times Hussey has made it. Oh, but he 
would not play such a trick. He is not the 
sort of boy—much too quiet and studious.” 

" Bah!" said Mr. Blackett, who was 
distinctly short in his temper these days, 
you never know. These quiet youths 
break out sometimes, and make unmitigated 
nuisances of themselves just like the 
troublesome ones.“ 

“ PI get hold of Hussey, and find out if 
he knows anything of it." 

* In the meantime,” said Mr. Blackett, 
“ we had better get out of this noisome den 
into the fresh air.” 

“ This," said Stinks severely, is as 
bright and airy & laboratory as anyone 
could desire. I saw to all the arranging of 
it myself." 

" Humph ! " said Mr. Blackett sourly. 

Hussey was found and interrogated. Не 
knew nothing of the trouble, and denied 
having made any of the gas for the past 
three weeks. 

Where did you make it ? ” said Stinks. 

In the laboratory," replied the boy, 
* and in that apparatus." He pointed to 
the lately used vessels. 

Ah!“ ejaculated Mr. Blackett. 

Within two minutes Hussey had inno- 
cently revealed the fact that Jim Orford 
had been taught by him to perform the 
experiment, and Mr. Blackett wanted no 
more information from him. Hussey was 
sent away and told to hold his tongue, and 
Blackett requested Stinks also to say 
nothing about the matter. 

“TH settle with the Honourable James 
Orford myself,“ he declared, and his voice 
showed that Jim was in danger of enjoying 
quite a bad time at his hands. 

Mr. Blackett set a watch and waited 
patiently. A few days later Jim was hard 
at work making the gas once more. He set 
the apparatus in order, poured in the sul- 
phuric acid, and seeing (and smelling) that 
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the operation was in full swing, he com- 
menced to wander round the laboratory. 
Coming across the china receptacle with the 
stuff in it that Hussey had declared was so 
explosive, he paused. 

I wonder," he communed with himself. 
if Hussey was kidding. It looks harmless 
enough. He said it must only be cut under 
water.“ 

He drew out his penknife and proceeded 
to cut one of the pieces of phosphorus. 

The door opened softly behind him. 
Mr. Blackett crept close up to the boy. 

` Orford, what are you doing? 

The boy leaped into the air. How it 
happened neither of them could afterwards 
explain, but the next moment a sheet of 
flame shot upwards. Probably the boy 
was in the act of cutting the phosphorus 
and withdrew the inflammable substance 
from the water while doing so. In any case 
he was flung to the ground, while Mr. 
Blackett jumped backwards in momentary 
dismay. Recovering himself, the master 
гап across the room, threw open the window, 
and shouted to two masters who were 
crossing the quadrangle. 

"There's been an accident. 
here at once.” 

The three men bent over the seemingly 
lifeless form of the boy. The face was 
covered with blood, and the hair was burned 
from the brow. Аз tenderly as possible the 
inanimate body was raised and borne off to 
the sanatorium. 

Jim was very badly burned and did not 
recover consciousness for some time, and 
even then it was clear that his head was 
affected. He began to babble a lot of non- 
sense. The flesh around the eyes was so 
swollen that the doctor could not say 
whether the vision would be seriously im- 

ired or not. But Jim was not troubling 

imself about any such question. He was 
far away in a strange land where weird 
things occurred, and where the people 
behaved in the most irresponsible manner. 

Slowly Jim came to himself, and lay and 
wondered what it all meant. He heard 
whispering voices at his side, but he could 
see nothing. His eyes were bandaged, and 
he put up his hand feebly to draw the roll 
of linen aside. А hand caught his, and а 
voice bade him lie still. 

“ Why ? said Jim. 

Because your eyes are hurt." 

ti How ? 7? 

“ You've had an accident." 

A glimmering recollection came to the 
bemused mind. 

It wasn't an accident.“ 

* No, perhaps not; but don't talk. Go 
to sleep," and Jim floated away again on tho 
backwash of a mighty wave. 

Next time he awoke he found the ban- 
dages still in place, and gradually mortal 
dread seized hold upon his soul. 

What's the matter with me ?" he cried 
aloud. 

Keep quiet, my lad." 

“ I say, what's the matter with me? 

* Your eyes are hurt.“ 

" What? Hurt? How?" 

The darkness grew upon him, and it is few 
of us who can resist the terrors of darkness. 

Am I badly hurt? Am I blind?" It 
was в terrible cry that burst from the boy. 

" Quiet now, or I shall go away. You 
can see with the left eye.“ 

" Is that true? But can I not see with 
the master eye—the master eye? 

" We hope it will be all right, but we 
can't examine it yet The flesh is too 
swollen." 

Jim groaned in despair. 
bright world, if they were telling him the 
truth, was not to be cut off from him 
entirely, but his master eye—why, without 
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it what would happen to his shooting, his 
cricket, his racquets ? 

It's Mr. Pollock there, isn't it?“ 

" Yes, my lad, I'm sitting with you for 
an hour or so." 

" Is it true, sir? Can I really see with 
my left eye? And if so, why is it ban- 
daged ? ” 

It's bandaged because you've got the 
skin off all round your eyes. You may rest 
assured that you will be able to see with 
your left eye, and, I hope, with the right 
also.“ 

" He need not have knocked me about 
quite so much." 

Who?“ 

“ Mr. Blackett.” 

“ You'd better try to go to sleep." 

Mr. Pollock thought that the boy was 
beginning to be feverish again and to 
wander, and he accordingly refused to 
answer any more questions. 

When the doctor next examined his 
pun he drew the bandages gently away 
rom the disfigured face. With a beating 
heart Jim closed his left eye. He gave a 
great sigh of relief as he found that he could 
see, although only mistily, the face of the 
doctor bending over him. 

I can see!” he cried. 

“ Of course you can see," replied the 
doctor. 

" But I can see with the master eye," 
reiterated the boy. 

That's all right then," said the doctor, 
proceeding with his examination. But 
who has been talking to you about your 
master eye, I should like to know ? Hum! 
Yes, you've had a pretty narrow 
escape, young man. Now that the swelling 
is going down, I see that the eye has escaped 
with trifling injury ; but it has been а narrow 
squeak—a narrow squeak indeed." 

He replaced the bandages in such а way 
that the folds, while covering the right eye 
completely, allowed the patient the use of 
his left. 

Later on Mr. Blackett looked in. 

“ How are you getting on, Orford ? ” 

Jim cocked his serviceable eye at the 
master comically. 

" Very well, thank you, sir." 

His voice was not very cordial. 

How are the еуез?” 

Better, thank you.” 

“Im sorry you met with such a bad 
accident." 

" I сап see with both еуез, but it wasn't 
an accident." 

“ Eh? Not an accident?“ 

No. sir; and I don’t think you need have 
hit quite as hard as you did.” 

Mr. Blackett looked lost. 

“ Hit what? What are you talking 
about?“ Mr. Blackett also began to 
think that the boy was not yet clear in the 
head. 

Hit me, sir, in the laboratory." 

“ I didn't hit you." 

Didn't hit me! But look at my face.“ 

** But that is from the explosion." 

Explosion! 

“ Yes, of course.“ 

Jim gave up the puzzle. 

" Don't you know what happened to 
you?" 

" You came in, sir, and hit me a fearful 
smash in the face. I know you had a right 
to be angry, but I do think you hit a bit 
harder than was necessary." 

Mr. Blackett could not help laughing. 

** My dear boy, I never touched you. You 
were meddling with some chemicals of which 
you did not know the use, and you evidently 
mixed two or three together, and succeeded 
in bringing off ав neat an explosion as could 
be desired. The result was you nearly blew 
your face to bits, and I got this little burn 
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as a memento of the occasion." He showed 
a neat bandage covering his left hand. 

“ Aw ! said Jim. Не thought a bit, and 
then said Aw! again. Another moment 
or two of reflectiof, and he continued: 
„Well, I could have sworn you knocked me 
down. I was cutting a stick of that phos- 
phorus stuff under water.“ 

“ Oh!” said Mr. Blackett, °“ that was it, 
was it? Henceforward, if I were you, I 
should avoid laboratories. They do not 
seem to agree with you.” 

“ ГЦ run a mile from one, sir, if I see it in 
the distance. I thought my master eye was 
gone." 

He hesitated а moment, and then said 
with an effort, I'm sorry, sir.“ 

It is never easy for & boy to apologise, 
and he seldom does it gracefully, but Mr. 
Blackett, who had evidently been thinking 
things over, responded amicably, and peace 
was proclaimed. 

“ You have escaped a pretty considerable 
flogging in this way." 

Jim was not sorrowful over this achieve. 
ment. He vividly remembered the last 
time his body was operated opon by the 
Doctor, and had no desire for another 
experience of the same sort. 

* And I've saved my master eye," he 
added. . 

“ Yes; you've had better luck than you 
deserve, but I don't quite understand, 
Orford, why you should have chosen me to 
experiment upon on 80 many occasions." 

* Well, sir, don't you see ?—er di 

No, I don't see—er, but perhaps I may 
if you explain." 

‘I didn't like the way you treated me. 
You laughed at my people.” 

“ [—never ! "' 

“ Well, you called me a sprig of nobility.’ 
&nd you talked about my condescension in 
breathing the same air аз the other common 
fellows, and—and loftier altitudes, and a lot 
of things like that." 

"Oh! And so you thought yourself 
justified in trying to blow me up forthwith 
into those loftier altitudes, eh ? ” 

That was an accident." 

Jim began to have an idea that his 
grievance appeared rather trivial when it 
was aired. | 

The fellows," he continued. joined in. 
They actually had the cheek to begin to call 
me ‘Sprig.’ They didn't do it for long. 
though. 1—1 showed them I did not like 
it, and after a—a little persuasion they let 
up on it." 

And if I were you, Orford, I would let 
up on the class of joke you have been 
practising lately." 

“ I will, sir," said Jim. 


And he did so. 


(79 be continued.) 
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LEUTCHFORD'S LION: 


A STORY OF SUSPICIONS. 
By JOHN LEA, 


Author of “My Cousin Douglas," “The Shady Affair at Shadford’s,” r. Lattimer's Tar," etc. etc. 


Г was hardly inconsistent with Saunders's 

readiness to incriminate Lindsay, that 
he did not hurry himself-to tell Coats of the 
interview with Hill. Of course he did not 
mean to neglect this duty altogether, but 
Coats was evidently going his own way to 
work, and the matter would run all the 
smoother if fresh complications were not 
put in the way. At any rate, he would 
await developments. 

Even while adopting this decision, 
Saunders was conscious that it coincided 
with & desire to avoid awkward questions ; 
but when this thought became aggressive 
he quelled it by assuring himself that the 
moment an opportunity arose Coats should 
be enlightened. 

Meanwhile Hill and Holland were in а 
panic : а thousand suggestions for а way out 
of the difficulty offered themselves, each 
more grotesque than the last. 

On the morning following the visit of 
Saunders, Hill rose haggard and anxious 
after а restless night, and in а hurried talk 
with his chum explained some of the schemes 
evolved by his nocturnal thoughts. Among 
these was & plan for entering Withers's 
House and secreting the lion in Lindsay's 
own study. 

* It would be quite justifiable," said Hill, 
because I know he took it from the gate.“ 

How would you be sure of not being 
caught ? " asked Holland. 

I should get Saunders to take it," was 
the reply. He goes there every day to 
special class." 

“ But this is Saturday," cried Holland, 
who had a talent for discovering awkward 
truths. 

All the better chance for us to do it 
ourselves then," said Hil’, 

“ How would it be to slip out after dark 
to-night and fasten it back on the gate? 
suggested Holland cheerfully. 

" And get the porter to help us, eh?” 
commented the other ironically. ‘* Besides, 
where are the screws? 

Holland evidently saw the point. 

" No," went on Hill warming to the 
practicability of his scheme, “ I shall pop in 
this afternoon while you keep а look-out, 
and once it's there who's to prove we know 
anything about it. When the job is done I 
shall start the idea of а search being made.” 

Won't Saunders let the cat out of the 
bag ? asked Holland. He said he should 
be obliged to tell Coats.“ 

Hill's face fell, but a moment’s thought 
encouraged him to believe that he could 
quiet Saunders by pointing out the certainty 
of Lindsay's guilt and the meanness of his 
trick. 

“ Besides, when you come to think of it," 
he explained, Saunders won't care much to 
make more statements after what occurred 
in Coats's study. I believe he was only 
bluffing last night." 

At this point the conference was inter- 
rupted by а piece of untoward news. The 
captain's fag popped his head in to say that 
Dr. Wallace had returned to school late on 
the previous night and that Coats was now 
gone up with his reports. This sad intelli- 
genee was confirmed at the close of first 
school when Hill and Holland were com- 
manded to the presence. 

Dr. Wallace's displeasure was very great, 
and having enlarged on the regret he felt 
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that they should take advantage of his 
absence (he could almost have forgiven such 
an escapade committed with less meanness) 
he sentenced them to a * gating extending 
to one monti beyond the Christmas holidays. 
The punishment, he said, would have been 
more severe, but for the fact that Coats had 
told him of their confession. 

The delinquents took the sentence with a 
penitence and resignation which were, no 
doubt, partly due to lowness of spirits. 
Imprisonment was just then less hard to bear 
than the thought that it might be embittered 
by complications arising out of the affaire 
Lindsay." 

Throughout the morning Hill's thoughts 
were twisting and winding about through a 
labyrinth of plots, but the centre of the maze 
was Lindsay's study. He dare not allow 
himself to think for one moment that his 
hypothesis was wrong, and the possibility 
that Coats might come to him and Holland 
while they still possessed the lion was too 
much to bear. By the time classes had 
broken up for the afternoon he had worked 
himself into quite a fever, and as the school 
emptied he glanced furtively many times 
towards Mr. Withers’s door. Once across 
there and rid of his white elephant he would 
look up Saunders and secure a promise of 
silence. 

When the moment for the questionable 
deed was drawing horribly near, Holland, 
whose hilarity had been increasing pro- 
portionately, reduced his wretched chum to 
а state of flabbiness by saying: We may 
be right in thinking what we do, but it 
isn't exactly square, old man, fo go slinking 
into Lindsay’s den when he isn't there.“ 

Hill mopped his wet forehead. “It’s 
every bit of it your fault," he hissed. * If 
you hadn't gone poking about under that 
book-case we shouldn't have been in this 
pickle.” 

“ Yes, it was a pity," cried Holland, as 
coherently as a fit of laughter would allow, 
"and do you know what I thought—it 
shows what a juggins I am—I thought when 
you turned back last night that you were 
really gone for your pocket-knife ‘a 

His voice had been rising through this 
speech, and the last word was a high piped 
shriek. With both hands on his side he 
rolled and staggered round the irate Hill, to 
finally prop himself against the wall, whence 
he looked round now and then during short 
snatches of sobriety. 

There was no consolation or assistance 
in all this, and Hill took occasion to say so 
before stalking off towards the courtyard. 
Holland followed, and after a respectful 
interval, slipped his arm through his chum’s 
with a: There, there, cocky—don’t let's 
blame each other.“ 

Hill wriggled and sulked, but did not 
attempt to break quite loose. A moment 
later, as they entered the front court, he was 
roused with a start by Holland exclaiming, 
“Hullo! What's up now >” 

He was looking at the gates, before which 
a small group of boys had collected, while 
conspicuous among them was the figure of the 
master, Mr. Cooper. Hill gasped. 

* We're done for now," he said. 
** Cooper's found it out, and inquiries will be 
made at once." 

Let's go and see." cried his friend. It'll 
be useful to hear what's said.“ 


He dragged the reluctant Hill along, but 
before they reached the crowd Mr. Cooper 
had taken his departure. Coats. however, 
still remained among the rest, and the new- 
comers were surprised to see how pleased he 
looked. But another moment and surprise 
on that score faded, for where the old and 
weather-worn Leutchford lion had been they 
saw a new and brightly coloured substitute. 
The shield, of which it was a supporter, 
flashed down at them in all the glory of a 
new emblazonment, as though to indicate 
the immortal youth and vigour of the 
famous drysalter’s charity. 

Hill and Holland gazed in silent wonder 
till roused by an exclamation from the 
captain. Hullo!—what you here!" he 
cried with a nile. Just the chaps I want.” 

Seizing cach of them by an arm, he began 
to walk them into the courtyard, away from 
the crowd. 

Nov, you hounds," said he, ina laughing 
whisper, " everything is as clear as daylight, 
and I’m only too thankful that we didn’t 
publicly impeach poor Lindsay.” 

The “ hounds,” having their tails between 
their legs, remained silent. 

Cooper's been telling us all about it.“ 
went on Coats. “ He is the culprit. Не 
took down the old lion to send to the foundry 
that a new casting might be made, and, being 
well up in heraldic matters, got this fresh 
one coloured. He raced the job through 
while Wallace was away. It’s his contribu- 
tion to next month's celebrations, and he's 
got the old lion still, and says he means to 
touch it up for erection elsewhere." 

Hill's heart gave a great jump, and it 
must have jerked his arm, for Coats looked 
swiftly at him. 

“I say, Coats," stammered the unhappy 
boy, Cooper hasn't got that lion. I didn't 
know he thought he had; but he hasn't.“ 

The captain stared his astonishment. 
Then, in a blundering, random way, Hill 
explained himself. The complicated work- 
ings of his brain that suspicion had inspired 
made it very difficult to be lucid, but the 
captain grasped the situation at last. 
Expostulation was needless, for Hill's 
appearance proved that he had suffered 
sufficiently. 

* All I hope is that you will be able to 
make your peace with Mr. Cooper,“ said the 
captain, preparing to leave them. 

“ Oh!—I say, don't go!" gasped Hill. 
** Surely I need not go through it all with 
hin? Ive done him no harm; in fact it 
was really because I thought some sneak 
was trying to rope him in that I took the 
thing out of his room.“ 

It's a bit of a mess, truly," acknow- 
ledged the captain, * but I don't know 
what J can do." 

** Oh, try and find some means of getting 
me into his room," pleaded Hill. Can't 
you send me over with some message, whether 
he's there or not, before he finds that the 
casting is missing." 

The boy's distress was not to be ignored. 
Even Holland looked serious. The captain 
thought for a moment. 

“ TI tell you what ГЇЇ do," he said. Cer- 
tainly there is no reason why Cooper should 
know what has taken place, and if you can 
manage to replace the thing, so much the 
better. I'Il give you å note to carry over 
to-night—now, if you like——” 
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Yes, now," put in Hill eagerly. 

to ask for the loan of a book I want. I 
should have called for it myself in any case, 
but as you don’t mind the fag youcan bring 
it back.” 

“ Right,” said the “ fag almost joyously. 
* Holland and I have been gated, but I 
promise to go straight to Cooper's and back, 
so that won't be breaking bounds." 

Even while he was speaking, Coats tore а 
leaf from his pocket-book and scribbled the 
desired note, and, in à marvellously short 
time after Hill was digging in his rubbish 
heap again. 

At last, with the incriminating lion under 
his coat, he sct out on the delicate mission. 
Anxious as he felt concerning its success or 
failure, that anxiety was a delight compared 
with what he had endured when about to 
invade Lindsay’s study some hours before. 

Arrived at Mr. Cooper's room he knocked 
timidly on the door. How he hoped that 
the master would be out. А minute would 
be enough, if he could have it alone—less 
than half a minute if His thoughts were 
scattered by a cheery, ** Come in, please!“ 

Coats asked me to leave this note with 
you, sir," stammered Hill, “ and I can take 
back an answer." He leaned across a little 
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table as he spoke (the table that he and 
Holland had taken tea at only the previous 
night) and thrust out the note to save Mr. 
Cooper the trouble of coming over to his 
side of the room. While the master was 
reading the note, Hill, who was standing 
between the table and the bookcase, stooped 
suddenly down to adjust a bootlace. A 
swift glance convinced him that the curtain 
of the tablecloth quite obstructed the line of 
sight between Cooper and the cavity below 
the bookcase; and in the twinkling of an 
eve, the iron lion was оп the carpet. Another 
moment and Hill was erect, but as he smil- 
ingly waited, his left foot softly pushed the 
casting over the carpet till it disappeared 
into its original haunt. 

Mes,“ said Mr. Cooper, meditativelv, 
folding the note again. * You can tell Coats 
from me that he will find this volume very 
helpful. Many a fellow has been led into 
strange mistakes by taking too much for 
granted, and this book "—he walked to the 
shelves by which Hill was standing—“ this 
book will save him from jumping to hasty 
conclusions." 

The messenger blushed, half conscious of a 
regret that such a magic tome had not cast 
its spell upon Aim a few days ago. Tucking 
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it under his arm, however, he bade Mr. Cooper 
a shy good-day and galloped back to the 
schoolhouse. 

" My word!" he sighed as he ran, “ if 
Cooper had chanced to be on the other side 
of the room when I went in I should have 
been done." 

So entirely was he engrossed by his own 
thoughts that in delivering the book to the 
captain he remarked, “ You might let us 
have а squint at that when you've finished 
with it," under the vague impression that 
Mr. Cooper's commendations proved it to be 
a work bearing on his own particular case. 
The astonished Coats threw the pages open, 
wondering what the magic charm could be, 
and Hill saw, with a foolish smile, that it 
was devoted entirely to advanced geometry ! 

In the full blaze of his relief of mind, he 
found it an easy matter to express to Lindsay 
а little later his regrets for the mistake he 
had made. Saunders found it а more 
difficult matter, and only accomplished the 
task in a half-hearted way ; but as Lindsay 
was above harbouring malice, even Saunders 
at last felt the inferiority of his position, 
and frankly confessed his ill-grounded sus- 
picion. 

[THE END.] 
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SEA BIRDS AT Номе. 


By STANLEY DUNCAN, Hon. Sec. of the Wildfowlers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland. 


88 for the seaside, its wild life and 
our holidays! 

All who seek to spend a holiday by the sea 
cannot fail to observe something of the wide 
and open field of nature laid before them. 
This is particularly so with regard to sea- 
birds, for here in summer we find almost 
numberless breeding hordes of feathered 
creatures gathered together at certain suit- 
able places around our coasts. 

Nothing is more interesting to the natura- 
list, or even the casual lover of wild scenerv, 
than a visit to a breeding-station of our sea- 
birds. It matters little whether the seene 
be the low and undulating sand-dunes girt by 
extensive flat stretches of shingle and sand 
whereon breed terns and sand- plovers ; or the 
precipitous cliffs, awe-inspiring to view, with 

their countless denizens of screeching 
seafowl; or the sea-bound rugged islets on 
which innumerable sea-birds make their 
breeding quarters—each has an inexplicable 
charm to the nature student. 

I will endeavour to describe a visit to one 
of our well-known breeding-haunts of sea- 
birds. The sun is high in the heavens and 
we regret midday is nigh at hand, but as we 
have been waiting for the tide to turn ere 
launching the boat, an earlier start under the 
circumstances was hardly possible. Mean- 
while our boatman (coxswain of a crew of five, 
explains most minutely and scriously the 
importance of a seaworthy craft for our 
voyage, the many dangers of the coast, and 
the "sets" of the tide as they allow or 
prevent a landing on the islands. 

These islands are the homes of the birds, 
and stand some two to seven miles from the 
mainland. А few minutes later and we are 
afloat, the sail hoisted, and, reeling over 
before the stiff land brecze to almost gun- 
wale edge below the water, the Northumber- 
land coble shoots along at a fine speed. We 
reach the first island in quick time. Under 
the pilotage of our very efficient skipper а 
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PART I. 
landing is easily effected. Here we meet 
with а sight which fills the mind with 
wonder. 

All around thousands upon thousands of 
terns, or sea-swallows as they are more 
commonly called, fill the air, their sharp, 
short screeches mingling into one loud 
chorus, rendering human conversation in- 
audible. Their eggs cover the ground so 
thickly that care must be taken at each step 
to prevent crushing them. These are the 
eggs of the common and Arctic terns, which 
30 closely assimilate in coloration with the 
pebbly ground on which they are laid that 
to walk without treading on a few and 
destroving them is difficult indeed. 

Although these two species and their eggs 
are almost identical in appearance to the 
uninitiated student of ornithology, the birds 
are easilv distinguished by the Arctic tern 
having a longer forked tail, darker slate grey 
on the breast, and shorter legs, the tarsus 
measuring an eighth of an inch less in length. 
We note most of the nests contain two and 
three eggs, none more. 

On the higher parts of the island we en- 
counter a fairlv large colony of that extremely 
beautiful species, the Sandwich tern. Their 
brown and purple spotted eggs, as thcy lie 
in twos and threes on the ground, form а 
very pleasing sight to the naturalist. We 
are informed of the nesting of а pair of 
roseate terns, but we fail to locate them. 
They are to be recognised by their longer 
tail even than the Arctic tern, and delicate 
тозу pink breast. А shell.paved nest con- 
taining four eggs of the ringed plover and 
another with three eggs of the lesser tern are 
noted, but the birds are not observed. Here 
and there amongst the drift seaweed and 
long coarse grass we come across an eider 
duck sitting her four to six large pale eggs. 
Invariably this duck is so tame when sitting 
that a close introduction to the camera 
disturbs her not in the least. 


We now return to our boat and allow the 
birds to settle once more on their nests. 
Next we land on the islands where the 
lesser black-backed gulls breed in countless 
numbers. The ground is literally covered 
with these birds. The noise of their com- 
bined cries as they rise at our approach is 
almost deafening. Everywhere around the 
ground and shelving rocks are studded with 
well made nests, each containing from one 
to three eggs of a dark olive-brown spotted 
with darker brown. Many of these are 
gathered and distributed amongst the poor 
people of the surrounding country. Аз the 
gulls so ravenously destroy and devour many 
eggs of other species breeding on the islands 
they are not closely protected, hence we are 
permitted to gather a few to sample for 
breakfast next morning. They are about 
the size of a duck egg; but in flavour they are 
generally rank and fishy. 

Amongst the black-backed gulls we detect 
a pair of herring gulls, but as these latter 
birds are more numerous breeders on the 
cliffs of the mainland, and as their eggs are 
not to be separated from those of the former 
without verifying the bird on the nest, we 
very much doubt they are breeding here. 

Our attention is continually being drawn 
to eiders sitting closely on their snugly 
made nests. One is sitting alongside the 
rain tub at the watcher’s cottage, and so 
tame is it that it permits the watcher to lift 
it off its nest. A small colony of Arctic 
terns is trying against great odds, owing to 
the ravages of the gulls, to rear broods on the 
east side of this island. <A notable occur- 
rence here takes place. It is the plucky 
attack of an Arctic tern upon the head of one 
of our party, resulting in his head-gear being 
knocked off. So persistently are these un- 
fortunate terns harried by the gulls, that few 
nests contain an undamaged egg. Сопве- 
quently these terns resent human intrusion 
by becoming exceedingly» infuriated, well 

[knowing 
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1. Kittiwake, 2. Cormorant. 3, Herring Gull. 4. Arctic Tern, nest, and eggs. 5. Guillemot. 6. Lesser Black Hacked Gull ( Razorbill. 
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knowing that each disturbance means an 
unavoidable loss of their eggs, or, in other 
words, a harvest meal to the bold, rapacious 
gulls. 

A visit is next made to the rocky stacks 
whereon breed the guillemots and razor- 
bills. АП of the available ledges and plat- 
form room is crowded with birds. They 
huddle and shuffle in close order, each 
sitting on its single pyriform-shaped egg as it 
rests on the bare ledge of the rock, without 
the slightest pretension of a nest. The eggs 
do not easily roll off the cliffs (though many 
fall if the birds are suddenly disturbed) аз 
their shape assists them to roll in a circular 
direction on the smaller and pointed axis. 
This feature in the shape of the egg, however, 
is not universally considered by scientific 
naturalists as a providential protection 
against loss. In appearance the birds, as 
thev sit erect, at a distance look like rows of 
soldiers arrayed in black and white. The eggs 
of these birds are extremely handsome, being 
boldly blotched or streaked with black on 
кош colours varying from red and buff to 

lue, green, and white. Crowded out. a few of 
these birds venture to lav their eggs near 
the gulls on the ledges of the island opposite, 
but few of these escape the keen eye and 
courageous attacks of the gulls. 

Here on the narrow ledges of the cliffs, 
in almost inaccessible positions. we observe 
nests of the beautiful little kittiwake gull. 
As these graceful birds flit lightly from their 
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nests on our near approach, we note most 
of the nests contain three eggs. The eggs 
vary in coloration to some extent, some 
dark specimens appearing like small editions 
of the lesser black-backed gull, while others 
are of a pale cream in ground colour. 

On the earthy parts of the island in- 
numerable burrows catch our eye, and at 
our request the watcher “ tests one to see 
if it is tenanted, with the result of a bitten 
finger. Despite this, the occupant of the 
burrow is withdrawn—a pretty little black- 
and-white bird with a gaudily coloured 
beak—known as the puffin, but locally as 
the sea-parrot. After liberating this gay 
little fellow, the watcher, by stretching arm’s 
length down the burrow, brings out a 
puttin's egg—one only being the complement 
incubated. It is white in appearance and in 
size about that of a domestic fowl's egg. 
We are allowed to add this egg to our store, 
on the understanding that it is reserved 
purely for scientific purposes and not for 
culinary use. This specimen is claimed by 
one of our party for his cabinet. Although 
appearing white outside, subjection to a 
strong light reveals the fact that it is 
beautifully spotted, the spots, however, 
being on the inside of the shell. 

Leaving these islets, the sail is hoisted and 
we ratch away to the most northerly island 
of the group, some two miles distant, to 
visit the haunts of the cormorant. As we 


sail past the island to land on its lee-shore, 
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the breeze wafts in our direction an offensive 
foul smell of decomposing weed, fish, and 
excrement of these huge birds. Determined, 
however, are we to investigate the homes 
of these deep sea divers—the smell affects us 
little. 

Their large nests, built chiefly of weeds 
brought by the birds from the bottom of the 
sea, contain mostly three to five eggs, not 
larger than those of a barnyard fowl, but 
of a rough and remarkably chalky white 
texture. One bird is sick or has met with an 
accident ; thus we readily capture it, but its 
formidable beak pointed towards us cautions 
all against handling it. It is an immense 
bird, and as we admire it we are struck by 
its wonderful adaptation to its environment. 
Its large powerful bill, long sleek neck, tight 
and stiff feathered plumage, and its huge 
webbed feet, fit it admirably for swimming, 
diving, and catching fish. It is also a bird 
of sustained and powerful flight. It is 
classed by naturalists in the order “ Stegano- 
pedes," which means skin-covered feet. 
Due to this feature it is classified by scientists 
with the pelicans and gannets, which have 
unmistakably similar feet—i.e. with four 
claws totally webbed. 

Carefully finishing our notes on the 
cormorants, a start is made for the mainland. 
A twenty minutes' sail brings us to our 
landing, just in time for tea, after a most 
interesting and exhilarating experience. 

(To be concluded.) 
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THE TALE OF AN EXCITING ROWING CONTEST. 


“Qrrup! Sit up to it, men! Don't go to 
sleep! Drive with your legs and make 
the boat lift.” 

The piercing voice, ringing out with 
clarion notes through the gaping mouth of a 
huge megaphone, smote upon the straining 
crew with instant effect. The Barrasfurd 
Eight sat up" with a will, and kicked 
against their stretchers with desperate 
energy. A quicker swing from stroke, and 
the crew lashed out and drove their boat 
up to the landing-stage in as effective and 
pretty a spurt as anyone could wish to see. 
Their coach was evidently pleased with them, 
for, as he lowered the megaphoneand pedalled 
after them along the towpath, his eyes 
glistened and a slight smile of approval 
lit up his usually severe face. 

* Well, sir, what did you think of that 
last bit?“ inquired stroke, as he released his 
oar and stepped on to the boat's inner keel 
ready to jump ashore. 

* Excellent, Dallas! Excellent! By far 
the best bit of rowing you've done yet. The 
two days' rest and the unknown waters of 
the Thames seem to have livened our boys 
up tremendously. If you improve in similar 
fashion during the next seven days it will 
need a good crew to beat you. More than 
that I cannot say at present, for I haven’t 
seen any of your opponents yet." 

** It’s the excitement of feeling that we are 
meeting other crews on even terms in an 
open regatta that's shaking us together, I 
think," responded Dallas аз he dug his 
brawny arms into his sweater and lugged it 
over his head. There's nothing like 
fighting against all and sundry to make one 
strain every nerve." 


By W. P. SHERVILL. 


CHAPTER I. 


“You will need to do that, Dallas," 
replied Mr. Rolleston with emphasis. We 
shall undoubtedly be inferior in weight as 
well as experience to the big metropolitan 
and provincial clubs that have entered 
crews for the Margrave Senior Cup. Our 
only hope lies in form, fitness, and the most 
desperate resolution we can instil into our 
men. You know,” he went on in a lower 
key, we have still one or two weak spots as 
regards the first and last of those conditions. 
Young Atkins at bow is by no means as 
smart as a bow oar should be. 
slow with his hands, and has to rush his 
slide in order to get into the water with the 
rest of the crew. As regards resolution, our 
two heavies, Jackson and Massom, are not 
yet up to the level of the crew as a whole— 
but perhaps we can hardly expect too much 
from them yet awhile. I am hoping, how- 
ever, that the next few days will work 
wonders." 

“ Yes, I think those are our weak spots, 
Mr. Rolleston. All the same, I fecl confident 
that we shall be quite together after а very 
few days. This morning's outing has given 


me a cocksure kind of feeling that I never ' 


remember having before. The swing and 
rhythm on the boat were really so dclightful 
that I think our fellows must be working 
with heart and soul and feeling every bit as 
confident as I am.” 

This conversation took place as the crew 
one by one stepped lightly ashore and carried 
their oars up the grassy path to the boat- 
tent. The oars stacked, they returned to 
bring up and house their beloved racing 
craft. 

“ To yelled Dallas 


your riggers!” 


He's terribly : 


chcerily. His men sprang to the edge of the 
landing-stage and took their places, reaching 
out to grasp the farther side of their frail 
boat. 

Lift!“ and the boat rose breast-high 
and was held steady while the bow-side men 
scrambled underneath and grasped their 
'riggers. 

In two minutes the boat was carefully laid 
to rest on one of the improvised racks, and 
the jolly crew, red as beetroot and sweating 
from every pore, rushed helter-skelter off to 
the competitors' dressing-tent. There we 
must leave them, splashing and shouting as 
they make full use of the half-dozen portable 
shower-baths thoughtfully provided by the 
Regatta Committee. 


Margrave Regatta was an annual event 
of considerable importance to the numerous 
people interested in rowing and sculling. 
After Henley, it was perhaps the most 
famous and most popular of all the up-river 
regattas. Its course was the battleground 
between London and provincial clubs from 
far and near, varied occasionally by the 
incursion, as on the present occasion, of a 
crew from one of the bigger colleges. The 
entries for the various events were too 
numerous to be fought off in a single day, 
hence the two days commonly taken—the 
first day, of course, being devoted to rowing 
off the heats and the second to the heavier 
contests in the finals and one or two of the 
semi-finals. 

Barrasfurd College was as yet quite an 
unknown quantity in the rowing world. 
Until Mr. Rolleston had come up four years 
before, the rowing interest there was as weak 


and watery as ite staple element. There 
was no standard for the lads to struggle up 
to, and although the material was good the 
results left much to be desired. Mr. Rolles- 
ton soon provided the standard, and a very 
high one it proved to be. He was an Old 
Blue himself and would be satisfied with 
nothing less than that his men should be 
equal to Old Blues themselves. It was 
nearly four years before a word of apprecia- 
tion for his pupil oarsmen passed his lips, 
but, when it did, it was generally held to 
mark progress of the most decided kind. 
In fact, the Headmaster promptly suggested 
that a crew should be formed to repre- 
sent the School at one of the Thames 
regattas, and that Mr. Rolleston should take 
sole charge. 

That gentleman immediately consented, 
and as promptlv named Dallas as the Barras- 
furd stroke. The rest of the crew were soon 
chosen, and hard practice commenced 
forthwith. All the men were extremely 
keen, having the fullest confidence both in 
the strength and judgment of their stroke 
and the capacity of their coach, and on this 
sure foundation Mr. Rolleston proceeded to 
build up a combination that should add 
materially to the college laurels in the 
athletic world. It was settled at the outset 
that the entry should not b» definitely made 
until the last possible moment, so that it 
could be seen how the crew finally shaped 
before the die was cast. 

Margrave itself was а good-sized manu- 
facturing town, famous for its sporting 
proclivities, as shown by the presence of а 
well-appointed racing track in addition to 
the river event to which it gave its name. 
Unfortunately for the latter, the river just 
&t that point was by no means as well 
adapted for racing as it might have been. 
The difficulty had been to find a course long 
enough, that was, at the same time, 
sufficiently straight to give both crews 
rowing an equal chance. The problem had 
scarcely been solved, though no doubt the 
best had been made of а bad job, for the 
course lay for the greater part round a long 
bend that undoubtedly gave the inside crew 
а considerable advantage. This was happily 
somewhat neutralised by a slight counter- 
balancing bend at the start, but on the whole 
the loser of the toss was at a pretty heavy 
disadvantage unless he could get away at 
the start and cross over to take the enemy's 
water. 

However, this defect in the course had not 
materially impaired the popularity of the 
regatta, and crews Boon adapted themselves 
to the sharp struggle at the start and the 
long drag on the rudder-line all round the 
great bend. One objectionable feature 
there was, however, in this regatta—at least 
from the point of view of amateur oarsmen— 
and that was the prevalence of betting on 
the more important entries. Local book- 
makers frequently took advantage of the 
meeting to do a little business with their 
clientéle among thc working classes, and 
whenever a local crew had entered for one 
of the events they were sure to do a roaring 
trade. 

The day following their first appearance, 
Mr. Rolleston and Dallas put their heads 
together and determined upon a trial of the 
full course. There was none too much time 
to spare, and the sooner they gave their men 
a taste of what they had to expect the better 
it would be for them. The boat was 
launched at eleven o’clock and the crew got 
in and were pushed off. Mr. Rolleston again 
mounted his bicycle, megaphone in hand, 
and prepared to follow them up along the 
towpath as before. Quite a considerable 
crowd watched the college crew put out, and 
two or three men were so keenly interested 

to doff coats and waistcoats in readiness 


for a stiff run along the shore when the trial 
commenced. 

" D'ye see those chaps taking off their 
coats, Dallas?" asked little Dale, the 
College cox'un, with а smile of amusement. 

" No—where ?" asked Stroke, as he 
looked up from tightening the straps of his 
stretcher. 

“ Why, on the bank there. I suppose they 
belong to one of the rival crews ? ” 

Dallas gave a long look. I don't think 
80," he said at last. They don't look much 
like rowing men to me. They look much 
more like hangers-on at one of the local 
pubs than oarsmen. I guarantee they don’t 
hold us all up the course.” 

" They'll take a start if they want to be 
in at the finish," remarked Dale, giving 
his rudder-lines a shake. Ready all? 
Forward! Paddle!” 

The boat swung off to the starting-post at 
an easy paddle, and the spectators, after a 
few moments’ hesitation, dispersed in their 
several directions—the runners to take up 
positions for following the crew, and the 
merely curious to resume their interrupted 
occupations. 

The full course was rowed straight through 
at a spirited pace, finishing up with a burst 
of speed that showed that the last mile had 
done little to damp the ardour of the College 
men. Тһе crew unmistakably showed them- 
selves well-together and as ready as could be 
to answer promptly any call for greater 
exertions their stroke thought fit to make. 
Their cox'un steered a fair course considering 
that this was only his second trip on the 
Margrave waters, and, all things considered, 
the chances of the crew began to look fairly 
bright. 

Mr. Rolleston expressed himself as well 
satisfied with the performance, but never- 
theless proceeded to give the crew as good a 
talking to all the way back as they had yet 
experienced. Nothing less than absolute 
perfection would satisfy him, it was clear; 
but his men were too eager to give a good 
account of themselves to mind the hard 
slating and caustic comments with which he 
drove home his many and varied criticisms. 
A few starts from a moored skiff completed 
the outing, and the boat shot up to the 
landing-stage at a few minutes before noon. 

A crowd composed of the usual riverside 
loafers, reinforced by the men who had been 
so eagerly following the trial course on foot, 
was there to receive them and watch them 
carry up their boat. It so happened that 
Dallas, the first out of the boat, of course, 
was quite alone as he carried up his oar. 
Just as he was passing through the outskirts 
of the crowd and entering the enclosure, he 
felt a light touch on his arm, and, turning, 
saw а man motioning as though to speak to 
him. He was one of the men who had 
stripped and followed the crew all the way 
down the course. 

“Well ? What is it ? " asked Dallas, a 
little sharply, not altogether liking the looks 
of the fellow. 

Just a word, sir, if I may make so bold.“ 

„Well, go ahead.“ 

“ГИ walk up the path with ye, sir, if I 
may take the liberty? 

* Oh, hang!” muttered Dallas; then he 
checked himself and went on aloud: All 
right, only be quick, for I've no time to 
spare. 

„Well, sir, I was a-thinking as ye come in 
as perhaps ye could do with а fi-pun note 
or so—eh ? ” 

“ Do with a five-pound note ? " repeated 
Dallas in some perplexity. 

** Yes, sir," replied the man with а cunning 
leer. “ All ye've got to do is to let yer 
stroke fall off a bit in the race—and the note's 
yours fer the asking—see ? "' 

** Yes, I see, growled Dallas sternly, as it 
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dawned upon him what was intended. See 
you—if you're not out of sight before I count 
five, I'll order my crew to tling you into the 
river! Off with you—sharp ! " 

But, sir, don't you think ——" 

One и 

“It’s like this——" 

[1j T wo „э 

“ If you'd only let те—” 

[17 Three———" 

The stern look on Dallas's face and the 
approaching footsteps of the other members 
of the crew were too much for the dispenser 
of fi-pun note's nerves, and with a stifled 
imprecation he suddenly turned on his heel 
and made off straight across the field at the 
top of his speed. Dallas watched him go 
with a slight smile struggling for the mastery 
with the angry look on his face. Treachery ! 
To think that the cad should dare to come to 
him with such an infamous proposal ! 

Who's your friend, Dallas?" asked 
Mr. Rolleston, coming up at that moment. 

No friend of mine, sir," growled Stroke. 
He suggested to me that perhaps for a 
five-pound note I could slack off a bit. 
What d've think of that, sir? 

“ Did he really, Dallas? Pon my word, 
that's disgraceful. You should have called 
the rest of us up, and I promise you we 
would have given him а much-needed lesson. 
I know just what it means, though.“ 

“ Betting, sir?“ 

“ Yes, undoubtedly. I've heard that 
we've somewhat upset the local betting by 
our late entry and somewhat tardy appear- 
ance. If we were rank outsiders of course it 
wouldn't make much difference, but seeing 
us put in such а good course this morning no 
doubt some of them think their bets are in 
danger. The Margrave crew has hitherto 
been the favourite, and probably anyone who 
has bet on them heavily is alarmed at & new 
&rrival on the scene that seems to stand а 
good chance of winning the day. Hence, of 
course, the attempt to bribe you to lose the 
race.“ 

Perhaps the man was a bookmaker then, 
sir?“ 

“ Possibly, though he may, of course, be 
only а man who has bet heavily on the 
Margrave crew." 

The subject then dropped. and both Mr. 
Rolleston and Dallas forgot all about the 
matter until forcibly reminded of it by an 
incident that occurred on the first day of the 
regatta. But of that more anon. 


(To be continued.) 
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A COCKNEY IN CAMP. 


Тнк BIRD OF NIGHT: * Who—whoo—whooo !** 

JONES JUNIOR (from London): “Well, my name's 
Jones, if vou must know; but I don't see what it matters 
to 5 ч considering that we pay rent for this 
р tc * 
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Written and Illustrated by OLIVER RANSOM. 


HE different ways in which certain 

animals are protected from their 

natural enemies is very wonderful, and forms 
a most fascinating study. 

Perhaps the most familiar example is that 
of our countryside friend, the thorny "' 
hedgehog, with its numerous spines. By 
means of a powerful cutaneous muscle 
this animal can roll itself up into a ball, 


Long-eared Hedgehog. 


and thus offer an impenetrable front to the 
foe, and it is also able to cast itself down 
from heights without sustaining injury. 
Though armed in this way against the 
assaults of dogs or foxes, the hedgehog 
cannot itself be described as harmless, as it 
has a partiality for the eggs of poultry aad 

ame birds, such as partridges and pheasants, 
whilst it is known to kill and worry chickens 


A very effective protection, of which its 
name gives some index, is afforded to the 
armadillo of South America. Instead of 
spines, this animal has an armour of bony 
plates, overlaid by horny shields, the patterns 
on which vary in different species. This 
coat of mail is impervious to the teeth of any 
animal, and on it the armadillo mainly 
relies for its defence. Some kinds of arma- 
dillo can, on occasion, convert themselves 
into a perfect sphere, though it is some time 
since one of these has been seen at the Zoo. 
Armadillos are all very nimble in running, 
with only the tips of the front claws touching 
the ground. Hair, sometimes of a great 
length, grows between the bony plates and 
also on the under part of the body. The 
armadillo lives on decayed carcasses and 
insects. 

Very extraordinary-looking animals are 
the pangolins of South Africa and South-east 
Asia, which possess the hedgehog-like power 
of rolling themselves up into a ball. They 
are almost entirely covered with large over- 
lapping horny scales, like tiles on the roof 
of a house, and they have a long tail. The 
head is small and conical with weak lower 
jaw. Like numerous other toothless animals 
pangolins feed on white ants, opening their 
nests with their powerful front claws. 
Several can climb trees, and they can cling 
to the trunk with their hind feet and throw 
back their body into a horizontal position, 


Armadillo. 


and hens іп coops. Its usual diet is insects, 
such as earthworms, slugs and snails or 
mice. The hedgehog is mainly nocturnal, 
and though of an essentially “ retiring ” 
disposition, does not burrow. Shakespeare 
in“ Macbeth ” speaks of the whine of the 
hedgehog, but its voice is more comparable 
to a squeak. The West Asiatic hedgehog 
has longer ears and is smaller than the 
t nglish species, and has a very short tail. 


looking somewhat like &n acrobat in the act 
of turning а somersault. 

The porcupine, whose quills constitute 
such a formidable armoury against attack, is 
found in many parts of the world, but the 
European species is now getting very scarce. 
The quills are hollow or filled with a sort of 
spongy tissue, and they produce a rattling 
noise as it walks. The head, neck, and 
shoulders of the porcupine are covered with 


hair and short spines. Its muzzle is broad 
and heavy, and it is very sensitive on the 
nose. The leopard is said to despatch it by a 
single blow on the head. Rev. E. D. Price, 
a missionary in India, states that when 
a tiger he had shot—an animal which had 
been a terror to the district—was skinned 
porcupine quills were found inside the 
stomach. They had caused a fester, and 
this, he says, somewhat accounted for the 
fierceness of the beast and for its becoming a 
man-eater. 

The most famous example of protective 
coloration is that of the chameleon, which 


Chameleon. 


belongs to the lizard family. This reptile 
is generally of a green or brown colour, but 
some have markings of blue and yellow. It 
shares with other lizards its power of adapt- 
ing its colour to that of its surroundings, 
though this power is much more modified 
than many suppose. The head of the 
chameleon has a pyramidal top, its body is 
flattened at the sides, whilst its tail is of a 
prehensile character. A very inert and 
slow-moving animal, its extraordinarily 
accommodating tongue does it great service. 
This organ, which has a sticky and club- 
shaped extremity, is as long as its body, 
and almost from the moment of birth t! 
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chameleon can shoot it at any insect within 
reach, and instantly withdraw it with the 
prey affixed. The eyes of the chameleon 
are like protruding cones, and it is able to 
roll them in different directions, looking 
before with one eye and behind with another 


—a convenient if somewhat uncanny gift. 
Yet another speciality of the chameleon is 
its feet, in which the toes are bound in two 
opposing bundles, enabling it to take a 
firm grasp. 

A happily unique means of protection is 
afforded to the animal bearing the ill-omened 
name of skunk, this being the intensely 
disagreeable odour it can emit. The skunk, 
which is found in North America, is a pretty 
creature, and many a time people, having 
been attracted by its appearance to a near 
approach, have been drenched with a 
terrible fluid, which must be equally repul- 
sive to other animals. Blindness has 
resulted from it, and it is almost impossible 
to eradicate the effect from clothing. Those 
&t the Zoo have had the scent-gland re- 
moved, so that there is no danger of any 
similar untoward experience to visitors. 
The general colour of the skunk is black, with 
white along the upper part of the body and 
neck. 

Contrary to what might be supposed, the 
coloration of the giraffe, the tallest of living 
animals, harmonises very closely with the 
forest vegetation of its native country of 
Africa. Though very conspicuous in the 
open, by reason of its great height, the 
giraffe with its long stride can out-distance 
even à well-mounted hunter, whilst its hide 
is so thick as to withstand the sharp thorns 
of the African bush. Attempts have been 
made to distinguish different species of 
giraffe, and the Somaliland form has the 
darkest coloration. There is a giraffe from 
Nigeria, the lightest of all the species, at 
the Zoo, together with a young female 


extinct. In this kind there are transverse 
bars connecting the back stripe with the 
oblique stripes on the hind-quarters. In 
Grevy’s zebra, the largest species, the mark- 
ings are very narrow and numerous and the 
ears are larger and rounder. 
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Similarity of coloration with surround- 
ings is not only useful as a means of defence 
to certain animals, but it is also found in 
some beasts of prey, and no doubt is a great 
ad vantage to them. No animal, for instance, 
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The puma, the lion of America, loves to hide 
among the branches of trees, with which its 
light tawny-coloured fur harmonises so well 
that it is very difficult to be seen. The puma 
is very stealthy in its movements and 
destructive to farm stock. 

Attention has lately been directed 
to the protective coloration of the 
young of the tapir, whose brown coats 
are marked by a series of white spots 
and dashes. These markings exactly 
give the effect of flecks of strong sun- 
light, and render the animal practi- 
cally invisible when at rest on the 
ground. They disappear when it is 
about five months old. Tapirs are 
quiet unassuming animals, hunted for 
their excessively tough hide, used for 
reins and bridles, and for their flesh. 
The Malay tapir differs from tne 
Brazilian variety in its colour, which 
is white over the body, the rest being 
black. It has a rounder neck than the 
Brazilian tapir, and it has not the crest on 
the head and neck which the latter possesses. 
When at rest it greatly resembles a huge 
stone boulder. Thie kind is not often met 
with in captivity. It needs careful treat- 
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Malay Tapir. 


can hide itself more completely in the jungle 
grass than the tiger, and it can be almost 
trodden on without being seen. It has 
many times been mistaken for a burnt tree- 
stump half hidden in grass. The colour of 
tho lion, in a like manner, assists it in 
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Young Tapir. 


giraffe and its parents, the latter of which 
were brought from Kordofan in 1902. 
The zebra, another African animal, is 
9 to some extent by its stripes. 
hese beautiful animals are getting very 
scarce, and the mountain zebra is almost 


preying upon other animals. The mane, 
which contributes so much to the lion's 
majestic appearance, grows more luxuriant 
in captivity than when the animal is in its 
native wilds, but, on the other hand, caged 
lions are less lithe and active-looking. 


ment, and is fed on crushed oats if unwell. 
It would have а strong aversion to the 
" morning tub," as it will only enter the 
water if the latter is warm. 

Besides the sloth of South America, which 
resembles a lichen-clad stump, the guerezas, 
& species of African monkey, are furnished 
with long fringes of white silky hair render- 


ing them undiscernible amongst the boughs 


of trees clothed with pendant white lichen, 
which they frequent. Colobus, the other 
name for this monkey, is Greek for 
“ maimed,” as it is lacking in a thumb. 

The common hare, well known as a defence- 
less, timid animal, is provided by nature 
with its coloration of grey and brown, 
which agrees very closely with its surround- 
ings of wood and heath. Its eyes and ears 
are so formed as to give instant warning of 
danger. The hind-legs of the hare are twice 
as long as its fore-legs, a fact which helps 
it considerably in going uphill ; in descending 
it runs sideways to avoid turning head over 
heels. North America is the home of several 
species of hare, some of which turn white in 
winter. 

At the Natural History Museum, South 
Kensington, there are mounted specimens in 
cases illustrating the winter change to white 
of certain birds and animals, all of which in 
summer more or less resemble the rocks and 
plants among which they linger. It is also 
shown that mere identity in colour of the 
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surroundings does not protect it from view, 
and to counteract the effect of light and 
shade most vertebrates are coloured dark 
above and white below, to assimilate with 
the background. 


animal, through its shorter ears, is very 
different-looking from the typical fox. А 
similar change occurs in the weasel, a very 
courageous animal, of a snake-like flexibility 
of body, and which works havoc with eggs, 


Arctic 
The arctic fox in summer is a grey or 


dirty brown, but some are blue at all 
seasons. It is a pretty little creature, found 


— 


Egyptian Jerboa. 


in several northern countries. In the 
winter its fur, which is & valuable article 
of commerce, assumes а white colour. This 


G 


ү? build a bridge in mediaeval times was 
a meritorious act which counted for 
righteousness. The monks did much of this 
work, so that wayfarers and pilgrims going 
to distant shrines might pass over streams 
dryshod instead of fording them, often at 
imminent risk of life. 

The present-day traveller who accepts the 
bridge as a matter of course cannot help 
observing the wide diversity in the designs 
of bridges. He may wonder why they 
should not be all built to one pattern. 
Possibly he may think that the design de- 
pends on the taste and fancy of the engineer. 
To a slight extent it does, but only within 
rather narrow limits. All the varied forms of 
bridges in the world are in principle thousands 
of years old. The savage throws a tree 
across & ravine or a stream and swarms 
over it. That is a girder bridge. Or he 
attaches a rope to rocks or trees on each side 
and crawls along the rope. That is a sus- 
pension bridge. 

The arch belongs to the period of masonry, 
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Fox. 


young rats, and mice. In summer its fur is 
brown like that of the ermine or stoat. The 
latter is pure white in winter, tinged here and 
there with sulphur yellow, with the excep- 
tion of the tip of the tail, which remains 
black. The ptarmigan also changes from 
the summer grey plumage in both sexes to 
white. In the “ y of the Lake one 
reads : 


“Trained to the chase, his eagle eye 
The ptarmigan in snow could spy." 


There are many  desert-frequenting 
animals and birds which are of & uniformly 
light brown colour. Such is the Egyptian 
jerboa, а small animal like а miniature 
kangaroo, and which hops after the same 
manner, covering the ground at a great 
rate. The gerbille is very similar, with 
large eyes, soft fur, long tail, and greatly 
developed  hind-limbs. Monitors, large 
ground.living lizards, but which are without 
any crest on the head and body, agree very 
much with the bush and herbage of their 
natural surroundings. А monitor, from 
North Africa, at the Zoo assimilates closely 
to the sand of its cage. These animals, 
which are found in India, Africa, and 
Australia, get their name of warning 
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BRIDGE TRAGEDIES. 
By J. G. HORNER. 


and has no originals in savage construction. 
The principle of the construction of the 
Forth Bridge is but the last and most 
wonderful embodiment of corbel-like struc- 
tures extended out from abutments suffici- 
ently far to be united by a single connecting 
log. In reference to movable bridges, the 
pontoon has been used for many centuries 
in warfare for the conveyance of troops. 
The Tower Bridge is but a magnified design 
of bridge for crossing a castle moat. So is 
the drawbridge. The swing bridge is one of 
the most modern, coming in early in the 
nineteenth century. The viaducts of aque- 
ducts built by the Romans were, as every- 
one knows, more solid than any works which 
have been constructed since. But the 
inventor of the viaduct was the man who 
first drove piles in marshy ground and 
covered them with logs to form a highway 
for travellers. 

Through the long centuries the bridges 
have been scenes of many а tragedy in 
consequence of weakness, of undermining of 
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lizards ” from a confusion between ouran,” 
the Arabic designation of а lizard, and the 
English word warning.“ They are very 
savage апа require wary handling in cap- 
tivity, as they have а bull-dog tenacity and 
swish round viciously with their long tails. 
They are all carnivorous, and will cat eggs, 
which one can trace in their passage down 
their necks. One monitor at the Zoo was 
given five or six eggs а day. 

Amongst the very interesting exhibits 
illustrating protection at the Natural 
History Museum are moths with a close 


Monitor. 


resemblance to lichen, an insect remarkably 
like a walking leaf, lichen-covered beetles, 
butterflies with striking similarity to dead 
leaves on a bush, even the spots and 
blotches of the natural leaf being reproduced 
on the insect to give an additional air of 
verisimilitude. The stick insects of East 
Australia, owing to their resemblance to 
twigs, are very effectively hid when resting 
among trees. In the small tree-frogs the 
coloration of bright green protects them 
from snakes and at the same time serves as a 
lure for flies and other insects. 


v 


foundations, of floods, grim battles, and 
disastrous retreats. Bridge-building is а 
science, and the fathers of engineering in the 
eighteenth century, like the monks before 
them and their present-day successors, made 
some big blunders. The last great disaster, 
the falling of a cantilever of the Quebec 
Bridge while in course of erection, shows 
how skilful engineers may be in error in their 
calculations, as was the designer of the Tay 
Bridge in 1878. It is easy to be wise after 
events have happened, but the present 
article will show how difficult it is to foresee 
contingencies. 

For bridge-building has had its roots in 
failure. The tasks of the engineers were 
difficult enough in the days of old stone 
bridges ; they were increased a hundredfold 
by the advent of railways. Thousands of 
bridges would never havo been built but for 
the necessities created by the railways, and 
hundreds of railway bridges have collapsed 
during half & century past.  Rolling.stock 
increased in volume and weight until the 
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early bridges could no longer sustain it. 
Bridges are so numerous in some parts of 
America that economy in expenditure has 
been answerable for many flimsy structures 
which have collapsed. In no country in the 


world have engineers gained so great experi- 


into the Medway at Chatham pier on 
Sunday, August 26, 1885, by the collapse 
of a footbridge which connected a floating 
landing-stage with the fixed pier. Though 
the water was nine feet deep all were rescued. 
The fault was that the footbridge, which 


(Photo by E. BORNAND, Lausanne. 


Wreckage of Bridge over the river Birs near Bale. 


ence in bridge erection as in America. Inno 
country can bridges be erected so rapidly 
and cheaply. Nature has set up huge 
barriers to the work of the engineers, and 
they have learned to conquer Nature. Their 
bridges are founded deep in torrential rivers 
and in rivers which are given to changing 
channels. Bridge piers resist the masses of 
ice which crush down in the spring, and the 
scour of swift currents. They span the wind- 
ing streams as their viaducts do the deep 
canons. Only in India have conditions at 
all resembling those in America existed. 
The rivers of the Punjab, which become roar- 
ing torrents on the melting of the snows, 
have swept away many bridges, which have 
been built again on deeper foundations, until 
India now possesses many bridges which are 
as immense as the Forth and Tay bridges 
are here. 

There are six materials used in the con- 
struction of bridges—timber, stone, cast 
iron, wrought iron, steel, and reinforced 
concrete—-and this arrangement corresponds 
with successive periods of construction. 
Timber is the least suitable because of its 
liability to decay, yet it was used very 
largely in the early bridges of the great 
American railways, which suffered accord- 
ingly by collapse and fire. Stone lies in the 
domain of the architect rather than of the 
engineer, and is the best and most durable 
material to use. "The early railway bridges 
in England were built chiefly of cast iron, 
and some of these are still in existence. But 
that material is not suitable for heavy traffic. 
Many wrought.iron bridges remain with us, 
but these are no longer erected. For all rail- 
way bridges built to-day steel is practically 
the sole material employed, cast and wrought 
iron being retained for certain subsidiary 
parts and connections for which they are often 
better adapted than steel. Reinforced con- 
crete is yet in its infancy and is not regarded 
with favour as a method of construction 
suitable for heavy traffic. | 

Numerous have been the causes of bridge 
accidents, as overloading, trains leaving 
rails, wind and floods, collisions and fire. 

Bridges have failed by being simply over- 
loaded. Many such failures have been re- 
corded, the majority of accidents being due 
to this cause. 

Sixty or seventy people were precipitated 


was of iron, was not made sufficiently strong 
for a crowd of people. 

Delay in taking toll caused the loss of 
several lives on a holiday occasion. On 
Wednesday, June 6, 1877, а crowd of 
visitors came to Bath to attend the gather- 
ing of the Bath and West of England Agri- 
cultural Society. A frail wooden toll bridge 
of the bowstring type, spanning the river 
Avon, afforded a short route to the suburb 
in which the show was being held. Nearly 
200 people who had come in by train had 
hurried on to the bridge. Then adelay in 
taking the toll from each, during which the 
crowd concentrated behind, caused a fright- 
fulcollapse. The end next the toll house fell 
first, hung a moment or two on the edge of 
the towing path beneath, and then dropped 
bodily into the river, where it swung round. 
Eight persons were killed instantly and about 
forty injured. Boats came to the scene of 
the accident soon afterwards, with searchers 
for victims, while the upper part of the 
bridge was above the water. 
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have been commenced on the Thursday, but 
the arches fell on the Wednesday night. 

The picturesque Coldrenick Viaduct in 
Cornwall was the scene of an accident on 
February 9, 1897. Here, 150 ft. above the 
bottom of one of the loveliest of the beauti- 
ful Cornish combes, seventeen men were 
engaged on a frail platform in the work of 
reconstruction. While a girder was being 
lifted the staging gave way, and twelve of 
the brave fellows paid swiftly with their lives 
for their temerity and neglect of ordinary 
precautions. 

These accidents were due to what engineers 
term a crowd weight and a dead load—that 
is, loading without movement. The next 
examples are those of a live or moving load. 

At Angers in France on April 16, 1850, the 
tramp of a battalion of light infantry 
caused the collapse of a suspension bridge 
over which a squadron of Hussars had 
passed but ten minutes before. The acci- 
dent might not have occurred if the men had 
broken into sections instead of advancing in 
close column. A portion of the troop had 
crossed, when one side of the bridge fell, and 
the rush of the men to the other side caused 
a total collapse. About 300 men were 
drowned, many of whom were pierced with 
bayonet wounds in falling, besides a number 
of women and children. 

In September 1880 a battalion of Spanish 
infantry, numbering 275 officers and soldiers, 
were crossing the Ebro near Logrono in Spain 
on a pontoon raft. The band continued 

laying, and the soldiers kept time with their 
eet. The raft began to roll and lurch. The 
frightened men rushed to one side, and it 
capsized, throwing all into the river, where 
many sank, clinging wildly together in 
groups. Eleven officers and ninety-five 
men were drowned. 

On August 31, 1893, a terrible bridge 
tragedy—accident is too mild a term— 
occurred on the Boston and Albany Railway, 
one and one-third mile east of Chester, Mass., 
by which seventeen people were killed out- 
right and over thirty injured. Gross neg- 
lect on the part of the railway officia 
was responsible for this. Wilcutts Bridge, 
as it was termed, was a good iron one, and 
had been standing for nineteen years; but 
the weight of the rolling-stock gei d been 
increased, the strengthening of the bridge 
was determined on. This was entrusted to 
a contractor, yet no supervision was exer- 
cised over his work. The consequence was 
that a large number of rivets had been re- 


Two arches of a stone bridge over the 
Laggan at Belfast fell in September 1886, 
carrying about twenty people into the 


river and drowning six. The bridge was 
known to be unsafe, the foundations having 
sunk about twenty inches. Its repair had 


been decided on and reconstruction was to 


moved from the connections preparatory 
to putting on new plates. While in this 
weakened condition, unsupported even in 
the most temporary manner, a heavy train 
was allowed to run on it at a rate of thirty 
miles an hour. To make matters worse, it 
approached the. bridge round a curve. The 
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bridge gave way, but the momentum of the 
engine carried that on until it was buried in 
the embankment on the opposite shore, 
breaking away from the cars, five of which 
fell, some into the Westfield River, twenty- 
eight feet below, one was suspended high in 
the air, the last only remaining uninjured. 
The carriages and members of the bridge 
formed an inextricably tangled and twisted 
mass, choking up the river from shore to 
shore. 

What shall be thought of the fact that the 
company replaced this fallen bridge with a 
temporary trestle of wood, and that this was 
wrecked by ice on Christmas Day in the same 

ear, 1893 ? A new iron bridge could have 

n erected within a month, yet nearly 

four months after the accident it had not 
been done. 

Another case of sudden collapse was that 
of a bridge near Ashtabula, Ohio, Decem- 
ber 29, 1876. A train, drawn by two engines, 
on the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway, entered on the bridge in the even- 
ing in a blinding snowstorm. The driver of 
the first engine, feeling that the bridge was 
giving way, increased speed and reached the 
opposite side in safety, just as the bridge 
fell, carrying the second engine and train to 
the depths of the ravine, sixty-five feet 
below. The stoves set the train on fire, 
consuming eighty people in the wreck, amidst 
the horrors of the snow blizzard from the 
east. Mr. Bliss, the musical composer of 
many of the Sankey hymns, was, with his 
wife, among the victims. The railway com- 
pany were blamed by the coroner’s jury, 
although the bridge had been standing for 
eleven years. But an element of weakness 
had been always present, and the bridge had 
never been inspected thoroughly. 

On Sunday, June 14, 1891, a bridge over 
the river Birs fell in Switzerland, near the 
town of Bale. A train was conveying a 
heavy freight of passengers to a choral 
festival at Moenchenstein. The engines 
tumbled over into the river with two of the 
carriages, killing all their occupants (see 
the illustration). The accident followed just 
after an official inspection of the bridge, 
but the subsequent inquiry proved that the 
structure had never been strong enough to 
carry the traffic safely. 

There are many other cases of bridges 
always within an ace of breaking, but which 
have nevertheless stood for many years, 
warranting the remark of an old engineer 
who, after having made an examination of 
and reported on an old bridge in Phila- 
delphia, concluded thus: And finally, I can 
see no engineering reason for this bridge 
standing at all, except it be from force of 
habit." 

Of this class must have been that bridge 
&t Independence on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railway, the last straw in whose burden was 
the presence of a stray cow upon it at the 
very same moment as a train. This bridge 
had borne the trains safely for many years, 
but the shock to the bridge, due to the loco- 
motive flinging a stray cow against the side, 
was too much for its strength, and so it fell. 
Of bridges of this type an engineer once 

TO to set up a signboard with the 
inscription: “ Warning.—Don't touch the 
trusses under penalty of а wreck." Brunel 
once congratulated his directors on the 
failure of one of his bridges, of which, but 
for that failure, he intended to have built a 
dozen more of the same kind ! 

On May І, 1891, the 8.45 express from 
Brighton to London Bridge met with an 
accident which might, but for the prompti- 
tude of the engine-driver, have proved much 
more serious than it actually did. When 
crossing the Portland Road Bridge on the 
north side of Norwood Junction Station the 
engine ran off the rails in consequence of the 


fracture of one of the cast-iron girders upon 
which the track was laid. The train was 
travelling at about forty miles an hour, but 
Hargreaves, the driver, though hardly able 
to keep his feet by reason of the shock, 
seized hold of the brake regulator and 
brought the derailed train to a stand within 
190 yards. The twelve vehicles comprising 
the train nearly cleared the bridge, leaving 
the rear brake van suspended over the road- 
way, while beneath it the twisted rails hung 
in festoons. Curiously enough, two girders 
had fractured under this very same bridge 
in December 1876, and the Board of Trade 
had recommended the Company to substi- 
tute stronger girders, advice which was 
neglected. This broken girder had been in 
place for thirty-one years, and examination 
detected a flaw in it which had been there 
from the beginning unnoticed. The bridge 
is now reconstructed. 

High winds and rains have been respon- 
sible for many accidents. 

The proximate cause of the fall of the Tay 
Bridge on the last Sunday evening in 1879 
was wind. But the bridge was badly 
designed and built, and its fall was only a 
question of time. It had been erected only 
a year and a-half before. The Queen had 
passed over it in the previous June. Thir— 
teen spans gave way, leaving a gap of a 
thousand yards, and the 4.15 from Edin- 
burgh, which entered the bridge at 7.14, was 
swallowed up. Forty-five bodies were 
subsequently recovered. 

A bridge at Hancock, on the New York, 
Lake Erie, and Western Railroad fell on 
June 7, 1888, in consequence of. two freight 
trains colliding on it (see the photograph). 
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Problem No. 696. 
BY H. F. L. MEYER. 
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White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


OLUTION of No. 695.—1, Q—K sq.. Kt 
Kt 5 (or a, b. 2, P—K 4, Kx Kt. 3, 
P-—K 5 mate. (а) P—B 5. 2, Kt * P ch., 
K—Q 4. 3, Q—K К sq. mate. (0) Kx 
Kt. 2, Q—Q Kt sq., and 3, Q mates. The 
pose of 17 pieces is K G8; L A5; N G4; 
О C8, F6; P E2, F2, G3, Но. K E5; 
О A6; P B2, B7, C5, C7, D4, G5. This 
has the pretty trial of 1, L A2, P C4. 2, 
L:C4, O C5. 

The Forsyth Notation was invented by 
David Forsyth, who was born at Alness, 
Ross-shire, and went from Edinburgh to 
Dunedin, N.Z., where he died on De- 
cember 30, 1909. The notation is of 
little use, for it does not give names to the 
squares, but counts the pieces on the squares 
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in horizontal lines, beginning at the left top 
square. The position on the above diagram 
is recorded thus: kt 3 B3, I kt 1 p4, pl 
FFC 
The notation by P. Stamma is more useful, 
for it names the squares by letters and 
numbers, as shown on the diagram, and as it 
is used in many languages it is now called 
the International Notation, and the six 
kinds of pieces have the letters from K to P. 
The above problem is K B2; L A2; N 
ES; O C4, Еб; P A4, E4. K C6; O AS, 
B7; P A6, D7, E5, F6. 13. This requires 
36 letters and numbers, the former 34. 

A. C. White has now published “ Knights 
and Bishops," and has again presented 
ор to his correspondents. The book is 
called so, because the problems contain no 
Queens and Rooks. Problem No. 46 is by 
Н. W. Barry: K H2; N F5; 0 C4, H3. К 
F3; P E2, E4, H4. 12. The last one is 
No. 100, a clever one by W. Hanneberger : 
К H8; N F5, G5; О B4, H6; P C3, F2, G2, 
H2. К E5; P DG, F4, G4. 13. We be- 
lieve Mr. White's next book will contain the 
Rooks. 

Two clever composers in Hanover, Otto 
Fuss and Ferdinand Moller, have published 
150 of their problems, and the book can be 
obtained from Veit & Co. in Leipzig. One 
of Móller's, which we published in 1892, is 
omitted—namely, К G4; L ВІ; О C3, E5; 
P АЗ, D6, E2. K D4; P C4, C5, D7, ET. 
13. Very fine are problems No. 5, 13, 63, 
95, 122, 125, 141, ard 150. We will quote 
some. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. G. MCI. (Rondebosch).—Y our self-mate will be 
No. 697. Such problems are interesting, as are also 
* retractors," which have been advanced by Mrs. 
Baird these ten years. 

Е. T. H. (Sydney, N.S.W.).—Y our two-er of 9 pieces 
may appear, but the one of 12 pieces has an old idea. 

“A. TYRO” (Oswestry).—It has also 1, Kt—K 3. 
2, P— Kt 4 ch. 3, Kt—Kt 2, etc. You can correct 
it and add your name. 


THE SPIDER AND 
THE FLIES. 


(FOUNDED ON FACT.) 


N angler wandered slowly homewards with an 
empty creel, 
Disappointed, as an angler may occasionally feel, 
Laid his rod up in the coach-house on the pegs upon 
the wall, 
To be ready for the morrow, with its line and flies 
and all. 


Upon that wall a spider lurked expectant for his prey, 

And he found it in a curiously unexpected way, 

For suddenly, as though they might have dropped 
down from the skies, 

Three droppers ” dangled from the pegs beneath the 
spider’s eyes. 


His sporting instincts were aroused, he recognised his 
game, 

He knew that they were flies although he did not know 
their name ; 

Like primroses to Peter Bell beside the river’s brim, 

An “ Orange Woodcock” and a “ Midge were all 
the same to him. 


As quick as thought he laid his plans and darted to 
the spot, 

With wondrous skill he spun his web and collared all 
the lot. 

But, alas! he suffered as they must who leap before 
they look ; 

He ne’er before had met a fly protected by a hook. 


The disappointed angler, when he visited the place, 
Was consoled by what he found there, and a smile 
was on his face ; 
Like Bruce, he learnt how spiders preach philosophy 
to men, 
And how sportsmen must expect some disappoint- 
ment now and then. . 
| С. J. BODEN. 
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CAMP-FIRE YARNS. 
(Drawn for the“ Boy's Own Paper" by E. PRATER.) 
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dis Yachting in the рс Fair Wind. 
The Debil-Debil Shack. 


By J. A. M‘CULLOCH. 


CHAPTER П. 


Ihad quite made up my mind by this time; 
now was the opportunity to speak. 


«97» 


“ TF any explanation is ever found, it will 
be found in the debil.debil shack," 
said George Winter, looking across the 


“You did!" he gasped. “ Well, you 
have done what no man has done since that 


breakfast table at me. It was there he 
was taken ill, it was from it he vanished as 
though he had never been. Have you heard 
of the shack, Mr. Raymond? 


“ I spent last night there," І answered 
quietly. 
Miss Winter's cup fell and broke in frag- 


ments; her father almost sprang from his 
chair. 


awful night that cost Rupert his life." 
“Oh! father, not that—not that 

daughtersobbed. “ He is not dead : А 

it] fed it. Mr ауа OOQ 
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She turned to me with clasped hands and 
quivering lips. I would have given anything 
at that moment to be able to say I felt as she 
did; but the echo of that unearthly voice 
seemed in my ears; I saw again that shadow 
my eyes had seen so plainly. I was silent. 
I could not comfort her with hopes I did not 
myself entertain. 

Betty, dear, if he could be found, he must 
have been discovered long ago,” Mr. Winter 
said. No one can spend a night in, that 
shack safely. It has been tried, you know 
twice—and Tom Davis went mad. Seth 
Jowett has scarcely spoken а coherent word 
since he wandered back here.“ 

But Mr. Raymond isalive; he is neither 
mad пог silly," she cried. “ Oh! I will go 
myself if you, who are his brother and his 
living image, will go with me." Her pas- 
sionate appeal struck a strange chord in my 
own heart. I had a dim, scarcely acknow- 
ledged idea in my mind ; I was remembering 
—piecing queer scraps of information to- 
gether. I wanted to question this girl when 
her father was not present. My idea might 
either take shape and become conviction, or 
it might blow away like a morning vapour. 

While I hesitated, wondering how I could 
contrive a private interview, George Winter 
himself solved the problem. 

Betty, child, I must ride out to the far 
corral; you will see to Mr. Raymond's com- 
fort. Show him round and amuse him till 
dinner," he said, as if to prevent further 
discussion; and the girl nodded—she 
evidently understood. 

But I struck boldly in; I felt I must set 
my mission of looking for Rupert clearly 
before Mr. Winter. I must not shirk my 
task for the sake of amusement. 

And Miss Betty can tell me all she knows 
about my brother: his habits, his friends, 
his special likes or aversions—everything. 
These little bits of information may be of 
use in my quest,” I said; for the idea was 
shaping itself in my brain. I would say 
nothing yet about my Jast night’s experience: 
I must ask some questions first; but Mr. 
Winter must know that I meant to ask these 
questions; there should be nothing under- 
hand. If my host was displeased, he did not 
show it, he was very polite. 

" Betty may not be able to tell you all 
you ask, Mr. Raymond; but when she is 
at a loss, I may be better informed," he re- 
marked as he rose; and a few minutes later 
we saw him ride out at the gate on his 
expedition to the far corral. 

Then I asked the girl to take me some- 
where outside. І saw she was eager, excited, 
anxious to tell me all she knew. I should 
have no difficulty in learning all she could 
tell; she liked and was ready to trust me, I 
ga w. 

Let us go into the garden; walls have 
ears," I said ; and she led me at once to the 
large, well-tended garden-orchard behind 
the house. But I noted as we passed the 
native servants that strange glances wero 
cast upon me; that every man looked un- 
easy, every woman frightened. My hostess 
noticed it too, and I saw her surprise. 

How queer the servants are to-day! 
Something must have upset them," she 
observed. 

I think Z have," I answered. 

“Oh! I never thought of that—but that 
isit. You are so very, very like him.” 

Were they fond of him? Did he and 
thev get on well ? " 

The ready tears sprang to her sweet brown 
eycs. 

They all, from the old grizzled yard- 
sweeper to the tiniest piccaninny, adored 
Rupert. He never had to scold a single one 
of the men." 

And the women— gins, I think you 
call them were they friendly too ? ” 


** Every one of them." Then she faltered, 
& slow, hot blush crept up to her very fore- 
head, her eyes were downcast; but she went 
bravely on, though her voice was fainter. 
There was опе girl (she was the head- man's 
girl, and а beauty) of a wandering tribe. She 
came here as а maid—she went just crazy 
about Rupert. When he got ill, she would 
nurse him. When he vanished, she came 
back; but she would not stay, she ran 
away." 

* Where is she now?“ 

“JI do not know. When father asked the 
servants, they answered ‘She go dead.’ 
But, you see, she belonged to a strange 
tribe; they may really be ignorant of her 
whereabouts. Two of her tribe are here now, 
but they came since she left." 

Which two are they ? ”? 

** Pippin, my groom, and Jacky Tar, the 
yard-man." 

* Miss Betty," I said very earnestly, “ I 
am а doctor. Can I see these two men who 
went wrong from sleeping in the shack ? 
Believe me, I have strong reasons for asking 
this." 

She raised startled eyes to mine. 

Not poor Tom; he died soon after his 
fright. But Seth is in the engine-house ; 
you can see him now, if you like." 

“ Presently ; but tell me, Miss Betty, why 
did they sleep in the shack, and when ? " 

They wanted to find out about Rupert. 
It is nearly a year now since Seth slept there. 
Of course, Tom was before him. They were 
both brave, strong men, and they made no 
secret of their intention. The black servants 
were wild with terror, and since the terrible 
effect of their attempt to solve the mystery 
is so plain, not a native will go near the 
place. It is more debil-debil than ever to 
them." 

What made Rupert go there?“ 

“ The desire to end a stupid rumour; he 
always laughed at the debil-debil notion of 
these blackfellows. But, oh! I do not 
think it silly now." 

„Of course they all knew when he went 
to sleep there? 

" Naturally they did—he talked about 
it." 

My ideas had taken shape at last. I began 
to see my path ahead. My brain was busy 
now; a very little more and I should be 
ready to enter that path; and I meant to 
take George Winter and Betty with me. 

I touched my companion's arm. Miss 
Betty, I wish to ask a great favour,” I said ; 
* please let no hint o my profession leak 
out—not at present, at any rate. Let me 
be simply Mr. Raymond, not doctor at all. 
Will you let it be so?“ 

There was no hesitation, she simply said 
“ Yes.” She had implicit faith in Rupert's 
brother, I saw. 

" Now let us find this man Seth; I am 
ready," I told her; and she led the way at 
once. 

In the engine-house & powerfully built 
young fellow was at work. He took no 
notice of us, but an immense light-grey 
mastiff dog rose from a pile of sacks and 
approached me with silent demonstration 
of joy, only to stop with а look of bewilder- 
ment апа grief. Betty patted the grand 
head fondly. 

" He is distressed ; he mistook you for 
his master. He belonged to Rupert—was 
devoted to him. Rupert had only two pets 
—this dog and his Indian Mynnah. The 
bird he taught to talk—it spoke beautifully ; 
but it is lost, we have never seen it since 
Rupert went away. This poor doggie "— 
she clasped the dog's neck —“ never heard 
his master’s voice, for he is deaf and 
dumb.” 

A light suddenly broke upon me. I knew 
now where my ghosts of the preceding night 
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came from ; I had no doubt whatever. As 
I too patted the mastitf, Betty continued 
quietly : 

Rupert was father's favourite of all the 
pupils he has trained to station management, 
though the others were nice enough." 

While she spoke I had been looking at 
Seth. seeing in his eyes what I had expected 
to find there—the vacant glances of a mind 
arrested, unable to think. All at once а 
swift change passed over the blank face, it 
became distorted with furious passion, a 
ferocity awful to witness. He had been 
using an iron bar to move а log; now he 
brandished it above his head and rushed to 
the door. I had a glimpse of a hideous, 
terrified black face, quickly withdrawn as 
Seth rushed forward. Betty, however, was 
as swift as he. She grasped his arm ав he 
ran past her, and his rage cooled instantly ; 
he dropped the bar at her feet. She let go 
her hold and turned to me. 

* Wait here," she commanded, and darted 
out, leaving me with Seth. 

The poor fellow resumed his work as if 
nothing had disturbed him, and I watched 
him narrowly; but I was impatient for 
Betty’s return. She was not long absent ; 
she entered breathless and indignant. 

"]t was Jacky Tar, spying cs usual, 
though he knows perfectly well that Seth 
hates him. He wanted to see you—all the 
native scrvants are sure you are come on & 
mission of vengeance; that you are a spirit 
sent to destroy them. They are more 
cowardly than ever since Rupert went from 
us.“ She spoke with scorn and heat. 

Now was my time to tell her what was in 
my mind. I led her back to the garden, the 
mastiff keeping close to me with к 
questioning looks that touched me deeply, for 
I knew he felt I was in some way connected 
with his master. When sure that no one 
could hear. I spoke. 

Dear Miss Betty," I said, “it is like a 
Providence that I have come here, for I think 
I have found a clue to Rupert's whereabouts. 
If he is still alive, I believe that black girl 
has him. Не may be perfectly free to move 
about; but if he is, he will be such another 
as poor Seth Jowett—mindless, docile, in 
fact & blackfellow in all save colour. But 
don't count upon it as really the case, though 
I think it likely." 

She gave a little gasping cry—she could 
not speak. I took her hand and resumed 
quietly : 

" I have heard of such а case—of а man 
kept with savages because a savage loved 
him. They have strange secrets of drugs 
&nd poisons and healing processes unknown 
tous. We must try to find this girl and her 
tribe. All your servants know how he dis- 
appeared ; they have aided in concealing the 
truth from thefirst. My coming has terrified 
them. We must contrive—you апа I and 
the two white women servants—to mount 
guard and prevent warning being sent to the 
culprits. Poor Seth cannot be trusted to 
help us; his muddled brain has but one 
dim memory, I think—he knows that Jacky 
Tarhas been hocussing him ; hence his hatred. 
Now, Miss Betty, we must get our prisoners 
together. You can do that, I think, with- 
out raising their suspicions. We must find 
out where the tribe is before Jacky Tar or 
Pippin goes off to warn them. Of course we 
must get up an expedition when your father 
is told of this idea of mine.” 

She looked up eagerly, her cyes alight. 

“ The tribe is here now, I think; they 
come at regular times. This is their season, 
I am sure." 

All the better for us. How many men 
can be spared from their work ? " 

" Over twenty. Oh, Mr. Raymond, ГЇЇ 
ride out and tell father to bring them back 
with him." 
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She was trembling with jov and impatience. 
I felt she would manage well. 

Now we'll lock up these natives till father 
comes, she said. 

But when we and the two white women 


and the Chinese “ boy " had set out to search, 
there was not a single black to be found on 
the premises—men and women had alike 
vanished. Betty wrung her hands. 
" Oh, they must know we suspect them, 
(To be concluded.) 
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and Rupert will never be restored," she 
wailed. And I could not give much comfort, 
for my own heart sank with dread. 

But all the same Betty rode out to meet 
her father. 


MELTONIANS ALL! 


By Rev. Е. COWLEY WHITEHOUSE, M.4., 


J” ORFORD and his friends came into 

contact with Stevens again at a circus 
which had pitched its huge tent just outside 
the town. Handbills describing the glories 
of the show were distributed, and some of 
them fell into the hands of certain Mel- 
tonians, a goodly number of whom were per- 
mitted to go if accompanied by a master. 
Mr. Reeves invited a party to see the per- 
formance on the night before the circus 
departed. Оп arriving at the entrance, the 
master and the lads were shown into what 
was called а box, а boarded inclosure opening 
on the sanded ring, and with а dozen or so 
seats in it. 

Tae show proved to be quite а good one. 
The horses and other animals were in good 
condition. The riders and acrobats were 
quite sufficiently skilful and active, and the 
clowns went through their fooling with 
apparent gusto. The ring-master was a 
typical Yankee, goatee beard and all. The 
programmes gave his name as Mr. H. 
Quackenboss Love. He entered the ring 
clad in a bright blue evening dress suit 
adorned with big brass buttons, and рег. 
formed his duties with great dignity. 

There was а Queen of the Ring, a buxom, 
bonny woman of over thirty, who enchained 
the fancy of several of the Melton boys. 
Fully conscious of the admiration she had 
excited, she, when her turn was over, came 
and talked to Mrs. Reeves, and sat with easy 
nonchalance on the edge of the box, while her 
son, a little chap of ten, turned somersaults 
and pirouetted on the back of a cantering 
horse. 

There was a Mr. Baxter, who performed 
great feats in the jumping line, ending up by 
clearing from a springboard a whole row of 
horses, donkeys, and two elephants arranged 
head and tailwise. The announcement was 
also made by Mr. H. Quackenboss Love that 
at the end of the show Mr. Baxter would 
appear as a wild-beast tamer, and in that 
character would enter into the den of two 
Royal Bengal Tigers. 

There was a weird little man about the 
height of six penn’orth of coppers. He wore 
a jockey’s jacket of bright red, and over his 
left shoulder was a grass-green scarf with the 
word Peanuts ” inscribed on it in orange- 
coloured capitals. There was sufficient slack 
in the seat of his breeches to enable a pony to 
catch him up and shake him in his teeth. This 
last feat so took the fancy of the spectators 
that they insisted on & repetition. The pony 
became excited by the applause, and shook 
Peenuts with such vigour that suddenly 
there was & ripping, rending sound, and the 
seat of the breeches came away in the teeth 
of the pony. Poor Peanuts was in а sad 
plight. For а moment he hardly realised 
what had happened. Then the truth was 
borne in upon him. Amid shrieks of 
laughter he sat down hurriedly on the sand, 
and waited until his comrades came running 
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out to surround him. Не rose to his feet, 
and with his garments fluttering behind 
him bolted out of tho ring. The shouts and 
yells and stamping of feet apprised him that 
he had involuntarily achieved the greatest 
hit of his carcer. 

When the noise abated Hercules Achilles 
Samson entered and tossed about heavy 
weights and bar-bells with such apparent ease 
that no one would take up the challenge he 
extended to any member of the assembled 
company to enter into а contest with him for 
&ny sum from ten shillings to & thousand 
pounds. 

Towards the end of the long programme 
Mr. Love announced that he had an offer to 
make to all sportsmen present. While he 
was speaking a diminutive piebald pony 
trotted demurely into the ring. The ring- 
master whistled softly to the little creature, 
and it responded by gambolling up to him 
and thrusting its nose into his hand. 

" Neow, gents all," announced Mr. Н. 
Quackenboss Love, I'm willing to offer the 
sum of twenty dollars to anyone who remains 
on this little oss'a back for five consecutive 
minutes. I back my little piebald pony 
Judge to down any gent inside of that time." 

A burst of applause greeted the announce- 
ment, and а wild rush, headed by a sailor and 
two Lifeguardsmen, took place. The sailor 
won the race, and slung himself on the bare 
back of the pony. He spat solemnly on his 
hands, took up the bridle, and addressed 
himself to the work in hand. For fully а 
minute Judge stood absolutely without 
movement. 

Ain't he a terror ? ” shouted the sailor 
to his military friends. 

Wait a bit," said George Sabreton to his 
friends. I’ve seen this before. You just 
wait until the pony starts. We're going to 
have some sport." He was rubbing his 
hands with delighted expectation. 

* Four minutes to go," announced the im- 
passivo Mr. Н. Quackenboss Love. When a 
man has such a name as that it seems a pity 
to curtail it. 

The sailor kicked his mount in the ribs, 
and exhorted it to Gee up!” 

" Three minutes to go," intoned Mr. H. 
Quackenboss Love. 

With periect docility the pony proceeded 
to walk round the ring. 

" Two minutes to go." 

The sailor with untimely confidence 
wa ved his cap to the soldiers. 

We'll do ourselves proud on that twenty 
dollars, mates," he shouted. He felt that he 
was a perfect horseman. 

“ Опе minute to go," intoned Mr. Н. 
Quackenboss Love. 

Again the sailor with the air of a con- 
queror waved to his companions. 

At the same moment Mr. H. Quackenboss 
Love let loose an astonishingly piercing 
whistle. The picbald seemed to give a little 


shiver and shake, and the blucjacket flew— 
literally tlew—into the air and landed on the 
sawdust in a sitting position. The pony 
trotted quietly forward and gazed contem- 
platively into the astonished face of the 
sailor. The scene was really ludicrous, and 
the spectators roared with hearty laughter. 
The dismounted man picked himself up rue- 
fully and rolled across to the side of his 
friends. They, enraptured at his mishap, 
inquired what had happened. He slipped 
off his cap and scratched the back of his head 

before answering. 

“ Blest if I know," he said at length. 
“Е didn't seem to do nothin’ but just 'ump 
'isself a bit, and I— well, I miscued, and came 
down ard on me—on me—well, on meself."' 

One of the Lifeguardsmen mounted. His 
legs dangled within & few inches of the 
ground. For & couple of minutes all went 
well. The pony cantered round and round 
with the soldier sitting well back. "Then Mr. 
Н. Quackenboss Love intervened as before. 
Without more ado the pony slipped down on 
his knees, and, wriggling forward, loft the 
astonished rider standing and looking down 
at the spot where Judge should have been— 
but wasn’t. The clever little beast whipped 
round and gazed as before into the face of his 
victim. The spectators felt that they were 
getting a good return for their money. Mr. 
H. Quackenboss Love smiled benevolently. 
He had had bumper bookings during the 
week, and the performances were finishing up 
in great style. 

Most of the first aspirants for a ride had 
retired discreetly to their places. The next 
to mount was a heavily built young fellow in 
whom, as Judge cantered round the ring, the 
Melton boys recognised the redoubtable 
Stevens. This time the whistle was not 
delayed, and on the instant Judge gathered 
himself together and lit out headlong across 
the ring. He galloped straight for one of the 
two great poles supporting the canvas of the 
great tent. Stevens, despite himself, let slip 
a yell of dismay. The pony propped up in 
his stride, and Stevens went on. He found 
himself clinging desperately around the pole 
at a height of four feet or so from the ground, 
and yet once again Judge stared into the face 
of one of his victims, Stevens had to walk 
across and face the roars of laughter that 
saluted his efforts. He chanced to pass close 
to the school box. The boys were making 
more noise than all the rest of the spectators 
put together, and Stevens felt the murderous 
impulse rising in him as he recognised his 
enemies. Fiercely he kicked a bar-bell that 
the strong man had been using. To his 
astonishment it rolled lightly away. Into 
the not very bright brain of the young man 
there flashed the idea that Hercules Achilles 
Samson was a fraud, and had used nothing 
but dummy weights. Why should he not 
challenge him? He had tried his hand 
at weight-lifting, and had beaten all his 
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companions. He had not seen enough of the 
world to be conscious of his limitations. It 
was galling to his pride to Le beaten in 
anything he undertook, and he swung 
round on his heel and walked up to the ring- 
mastcr. 

" Look here," he said roughly, ** I'll take 
on that fellow at weight-lifting, and ГИ back 
myself for two sovs.” 

Mr. H. Quackenboss Love, with one hand 
holding the mane of the pony, did not move 
a muscle of his face. 

* Your name, sir ? ” 

Stevens.“ 

„Call in Signor Samson," said the ring- 
master to an attendant. ‘‘ Gents all," he 
raised his voice, " the challenge of Signor 
Hercules Achilles Samson, champion weight 
lifter of the world, has been taken up by this 
sportsman, Mr. Stevens. The match will be 
for two soverines a side, and I will ask one of 
those military gents to hold the stakes, and to 
все that each man gets а fair field and no 
favour." 

There was applause as one of the Life- 
guardsmen willingly came forward. The 
ring-master placed two golden coins in his 
hand, and Stevens, after fumbling in a 
network purse, did the same. 

The strong man came blithely into the 
ring. He really was a strong man, even if 
not the world’s weight-lifting champion as 
Mr. Love claimed, and he looked at his 
challenger with expert eyes. Young Stevens, 
now in his twentieth year, was naturally 
extremely powerful, but there was a certain 
absence of grace and ease in his movements 
that seemed to denote lack of proper train- 
ing. Signor Samson detected this, but he 
came forward and greeted the young fellow 
in accents sufficiently British to show that 
the “Signor” was a title acquired by 
usurpation or theft, and not by right of birth. 

The attendants brought in a further supply 
of dumb- bells and bar-bells, and great square 
weights under which they obviously stag- 
gered. Stevens slipped off his jacket and 
waistcoat. A little doubt crept into his 
mind as he scanned the muscles of his oppo- 
nent. The latter was in pink fleshings, and 
as he picked up a pair of dumb-bells and 
extended them in an exercise or two, Stevens 
noticed the ripple and play of the firm 
muscles beneath the silk. But he could not 
draw back. The dumb-bells were passed 
over to him, and he extended them on either 
side, raised them over his head in imitation 
of the professional, and tossed them aside. 

Three or four more tests were given, and 
Stevens emerged from them fairly creditably. 
Samson, however, by this time was quite 
convinced of his superiority. He bent over 
a bar-bell, straightened himself, and the bar- 
be!l rose neatly over his head. With obvious 
difficulty Stevens followed his example. The 
strong man bent over the bar-bell again. With 
one hand he seized the middle of the bar, and 
again amid cheers the heavy weight swung 
up over his head. Stevens, with a sinking 
heart, endeavoured to do the same. The bar 
rose waveringly to the height of his chest. 
With a desperate effort Stevens raised it 
another few inches, but the science of the 
professional was lacking in him, and the 
weight fell heavily to the ground as Stevens 
jumped awkwardly backwards to avoid 
getting his toes crushed. The spectators 
laughed. With the next test Samson 
finished off the contest. He raised two bar- 
bells, one in either hand, with a clever swing 
over his head, and held them there for several 
seconds. In vain did Stevens try to emulate 
the feat. It was well beyond his powers, 
and now, in the laughter that arose, he de- 
tected a note of derision. He had put up a 
very poor performance. Wildly he struggled 
with the dead weight, but all to no purpose, 

Ч finally he slipped and fell ingloriously on 


his back. Beaten and discomfited, he rose 
up and turned to the smiling victor. 

" Why," he inquired viciously, ** did you 
get playing about with wooden bar- bells?“ 

The strong man grinned contentedly. 

“ Reason enough why," he answered. 
What class of Jay should I be to go liftin' 
weights when no one accepts my challenge ? 
Why should I tire myself for nothin’ at all? 
And besides ”—ап eyelid quivered gently— 
“ you ain't the first gent as has been loored 
on to challenge me after pickin' up one of 
those sham weights. Fact is they was left 
there jus' for that same purpose." 

The man spoke loudlv, and yet again 
the spectators burst into laughter. They 
were more than content with the fun they 
were extracting out of the evening's рег» 
formance. 

Mr. H. Quackenboss Love was still fond- 
ling the pony. 

Any other gent like a nice quiet ride?“ 
he inquired blandly. 

He was answered by silence. He 
beckoned to an attendant to lead Judge out. 
As he did so there was an interruption. 
Young George Sabreton had sprung suddenly 
over the barrier, and, to the amazement of 
Mr. Reeves, was running across the ring 
towards Mr. H. Quackenboss Love. 

Hold on a moment," he cried. 
have a try at the jolly little beast.” 

He had been watching the contest with the 
deepest interest, and he had not been able 
to refrain from adventuring on an attempt 
to conquer the brave little animal. In 
а moment he was on its back. Judge 
felt the grip of firm knees, and the strong 
light hand on his mouth, and his equine soul 
realised that this was something quite dif- 
ferent from what had gone before. This 
time there was to be а real fight. Half a 
dozen bucks—wonderfully vigorous for so 
diminutive an anunal—took the pair out 
into the middle of the sanded arena. Back 
again they dashed to the boxes. The pony 
endeavoured to crush his rider's leg against 
the barrier. The boy jerked his mount's 
nose hard round against the woodwork. 
Judge danced away with a dissatisfied shake 
of his head. Then he whirled round and 
round in the most breathless way. 

“Starboard, sir! Starboard! 
starboard ! " shouted the bluejacket. 

Sabreton starboarded as hard as he could. 
Judge stopped, and whirled round the other 
way. 

* Port, port! ’Ard a port! Sabreton 
ported his helm, and the pony came up into 
the wind all a-shiver with the excitement of 
the battle. The rider took a firmer grip for 
thenext bout. The pony made for onc of the 
big poles, but he was nearly thrown down by 
a lightuing quick change of balance on the 
part of his rider, and again he stood shivering 
with the desire to unship this determined 
rider. One last attempt before admitting 
defeat!  Sabreton felt the brave panting 
little body sinking under him. Instantly he 
twined his feet together under the pony’s 
belly. Down on the ground went the two 
together. Sabreton gritted his teeth 
together: the weight of even so small an 
animal across one's leg can be extremely 
painful. Judge lay still for a time. When 
he struggled at last to his feet the rider was 
still in position. It was hard to tell whether 
the thunderous applause was intended more 
for the schoolboy or the pony. The battle 
was over. The boy dismounted and limped 
across to Mr. H. Quackenboss Love. 

„Where's that twenty dollars?" he 
inquired pleasantly. 

Mr. Love stroked his beard 
meditatively. 

"I reckon my pony downed you," he 
replied. 

“I never left his back." 
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"There's a pint or more of sawdust on 
your coat." 

"Inever left his back.” 

“Well call it a tie," suggested Mr. Н. 
Quackenboss Love. 

Sa breton laughed good-humouredly and 
went back to his seat. But the Lifeguards- 
men and the sailor were filled with righteous 
indignation. 

Give ‘im the dollars.“ they clamoured. 
" D'you mean to swindle "im? Give "im 
what he earned.” 

Here were the materials for a very pretty 
row. Mr. H. Quackenboss Love faced the 
attack imperturbably. | He held up his hand. 

“ Look here neow," he drawled, me and 
that remarkable fine young horse rider have 
settled things real handsomely. We've 
agreed that it is to be called а tie. Апа, sirs, 
I ask you to say which was the winner. I say 
that either of them is too good plucked to 
have tho verdict given against him. Besides, 
if Judge was to see me pay over that twenty 
dollars, and knew he was beaten, I dew 
believe it would kill him. I dew believe he 
would die—dic of a broken heart. He has 
human feelings—has Judge." (Slight mur- 
murs soon drowned in applause.) '' Neow, 
Il make a sporting offer. There are gents 
here to-night who can ride some. We'll have 
in all the horses for a lepping competition, 
and the winner shall take the handsome 
honorarium of six dollars.” 

The threatened row was averted. Tho 
encircling crowd eagerly hailed the prospect 
of still further excitement. The horses came 
cantering into the ring. They were eagerly 
scized upon. George Sabreton could not 
resist having what he called a lep or two.“ 
As he jumped over the barrier, the Queen of 
the Ring whispered to hin— 

" Take the little flea-bitten waler. He 
jumps like—like a grasshopper.” 

The animal in question had been over- 
looked on account of his size. The crowd 
for the most part seemed to think that the 
bigger the animal the better he would be sure 
to jump, and some of them had deliberately 
chosen the great raw-boned brutes that were 
only employed to drag the waggons and 
cages from town to town. The competition 
began, and the fun waxed fast and furious. 
Most of the horses refused to clear the five- 
barred gates and hurdles put up at intervala 
round the ring. Clouds of sawdust spirted 
into the air from the sliding hoofs as the 
horses baulked. When a horse did rise to 
the jump, more frequently than not the rider 
came off, but such mishaps onlv added to the 
general hilarity. The sailor was flung down, 
and rose with half the skin peeled otf his face. 

" Ough, mates!” he wailed as he retired 
„It 'urts. Ough 1—16 'urts simple ‘orrid.” 

Stevens showed he had certain powers of 
horsemanship by getting а sulky animal 
over two jumps. George Sabreton, with his 
waler well in hand, cantered quietly up to 
and over the four jumps. He was an easy 
winner, and Mr. H. Quackenboss Love pre- 
sented the six dollars to him with many 
flattering encomiums on his riding. ‘The 
money was forthwith handed over bv the 
winner to the circus grooms and attendants, 
and the lad was cheered all round the ring as 
he went back to the box. 

A groom entered and spoke to Mr. H. 
Quackenboss Love. The last item on the 
programme before the tiger-taming per- 
formance was successfully gone through. 
Outside a roar was heard. The Bengal tigers 
were evidently being prodded with poles to 
induce them to herald their coming. <A team 
of six horses trotted into the arena drawing 
the big cage. Inside the tigers paced rest- 
lessly up and down. Mr. H. Quackenboss 
Love called-for silence. 

* Gents. all," he commenced, І reckon 
you won't deny that I've laid before ycur 
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admiring eyes a real good show." (Great 
applause.) The Queen of the Ring has 
ridden as only she can. Hercules Achilles 
Samson has bested all comers at weight- 
lifting. My little pony Judge has downed 
ditto with the honourable exception of the 
young gent over there " —(renewed applause, 
and all eyes turned upon the school box). 
" Peanuts has shown you some tweaks in the 
acrobatic business. and the flca-bitten waler 
has proved himself a champion lepper. In 
fact, I claim to have presented to my patrons 
an all-round champion show. Neow, gents 
all, I have to announce that the tiger-taming 
turn cannot take place to-night. Reason 
why ? Wal, because Mr. Baxter, the world- 
famed trainer, is no more. Never again will 
he lep over the elephants and horses ; never 
again will he tweak the tails of Gobble-'em- 
up and his royal wife. An accident took 
place just now. Mr. Baxter entered the cage 
to see that al] was right for his show. In- 
advertently he stepped on the royal tail. 
Gobble- em- up turne.l. and, alas! lived up to 
his name. Thus it is that Mr. Baxter is no 
more. His death and burial took place at 
one and the same moment. Hence "—he 
pointed to two huge crape bows on the cage— 
" hence these trimmings, which we keep 
ready for such unfortunate accidents as 
these.“ 

One of the audience giggled hysterically. 
The next moment a chout of laughter went up 
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By an Officer of the Old Indian Navy. 


M* father was adjutant of the 55th Bengal 

Native Infantry (the Dreadnoughts) in 
1844, when, at the age of twenty-eight, he 
died 


Brought up on a farm in Devonshire I was 
allowed to run wild. Mother received a very 
emall pension from the Indian Government, 
and it was decided that I should make a 
ttart in life at the early age of fifteen. 

A dear old aunt (Miss Emily W.) offered 
to do her level best to help mother. She had 
a fund of energy, with grit, and although 
naver having left Devonshire during the 
fifty-five years of her unselfish life, she pro- 
posed going the following week to London, 
to interview the Court of Directors and 
obtain an appointment in India for me. 
Mother mentioned this to me the same night 
in confidence; consequently 1 had not a 
wink of sleep from boyish excitement. 

In those days India was governed by a 
Board of Directors—a Chartered Company of 
Merchants, called the East India Com- 
pany.” This Board, composed of twelve 
men, had their office in Leadenhall Street, 
London. The Company existed until 1858, 
when it was abolished, апд India came under 
the sovereignty of the Queen. 

Aunt Emily packed up in а little box all 
she required, for her wants were few. Her 
reticule contained the ordinary articles а 
woman of taste and culture then carried, also 
her Bible. She was a good woman in every 
gense of the word, and her soft voice, charm- 
ing manners, and sweet face made friends 
everywherc. 

She arrived in London in due course and 
put up in а small room in the City. On the 
following day she interviewed the directors, 
first calling on Sir Frederick C., who re- 
ceived her with courtesy. My aunt ex- 
plained that she had called to obtain an 
appointment for her nephew in the East 


to the canvas roof of the tent. Then, ashamed 
of the unfeeling outburst, produced by the 
peculiar quaintness of Mr. H. Quackenboss 
Love's announcement. the spectators quietly 
made their way out into the night. 


Early the following morning the World- 
famed Circus began to pack up in readiness 
to move on to its next stopping-place. 
During the afternoon the long line of 
triumphal cars, of horses, elephants, and cages 
wound slowly away down the lanes. The 
procession passed below the school. Jim 
Orford and George Sabreton met it as they 
were returning from a training run. At the 
head Mr. H. Quackenboss Love rode proudly 
along. He recognised the young rider of the 
preceding night, and reined his horse aside to 
speak to him. 

Good day, young sir," he said with his 
usual nasal twang. 

The-boys greeted him, and he stood beside 
them to let the procession pass. He again 
complimented Sabreton on his riding, and 
told him he would make a first-rate ring 
rider if he thought of joining the profession. 

Sabreton laughingly informed him that his 
father had other designs for his future. Just 
then Judge came past with a tiny little girl 
on his back. 

* Whew!” said George, aren't you afraid 
to trust that мес kiddie on that high-spirited 
little beggar ? " 
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India Company's Service ; she pointed out to 
him that iny tather had died at an carly age, 
so the son had claims on the Company. Sir 
Frederick replied, * I am very sorry I can't 
assist you, Miss W., as there are no 
vacancies." 

My aunt rose up, and, bowing to Sir F., 
quitted his office. Nothing daunted, she 
presented her card to another director; he 
also expressed his regret that there was no 
vacaney. Each one of the twelve directors 
received my aunt in like manner and gave 
similar replies. 

But my aunt had made up her mind to 
succeed, so she took lodgings close by, and 
the next day started her round of calls 
again. Sir F. could not very well refuse to 
receive a lady, but, when she entered, she 


was met with the exclamation, " So you have 


come again, Miss W.” Her reply was, Yes, 
Sir F. Ihave taken lodgings just across the 
way, and I intend to call again and again 
until you give my nephew an appointment." 
Sir Е. laughed. ‘* You are very persistent, 
and have put me into so tight'a corner that 
there is no loophole for escape except by 
giving in to your demands." He then wrote 
out on & form my appointment as midship- 
man in the Indian Navy. The dear old 
aunt gave Sir F. а sweet smile, an old- 
fashioned curtsey, and departed. 


e MY DEPARTURE FOR INDIA. 


Leaving England in a sailing vessel in 
March 1856, I landed in Bombay the follow- 
ing June, without having seen land for ninety- 
thrce days. 

In 1863, after the Indian Mutiny, and when 
Queen Victoria had taken over the adminis- 
tration of India, the local navy was abolished 
and the officers pensioned off. I was then 
but twenty-two, and received & pension of 
801. a year. 
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“ Afraid ! echoed Mr. H. Quackenboss 
Love. Why, Judge is as steady as old 
Father Time. He hasn't got one little atom 
of vice in him, and he loves that little girl— 
my daughter—like an only brother." 

Several of the riders recognised and 
saluted the boys as they passed. 

The cage with the two Bengal tigers 
rumbled up. As it did so. Jim seized Mr. Н. 
Quackenboss Love by the sleeve of his coat. 

`* Why—why,” he stammered, I—1—look 
there! Isn't that Mister Baxter sitting on 
the step of the cage? 

Mr. H. Quackenboss 
amusedly. 

“ I reckon that's him—or his ghost.“ 

“ But—but, I thought he was dead— 
eaten.” 

Quite зо,’' rejoined Mr. Н. Quackenboss 
Love; “ you thought he was now reposing 
in the internal economics of the two royal 
Bengal tigers. Not very particularly much! 
That isn't Mister Baxter's style. That was 
& bit of business invented by Mr. H. Q. Love, 
Esquire—a bit of kid—calculated to finish 
up the performances with a thrill. I guess it 
thrilled pretty fierce,” and Mr. H. Quacken- 
boss Love waved his hand in airy farewell, 
and cantered to the head of the cavalcade, 
quite unashamed of the way in which he had 
imparted “* ап air of verisimilitude to a bald 
and unconvincing performance. 

( То be continued.) 


Love sniggered 
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MY LIFE. 


In 1864 I went to Ceylon, and for two 
years assisted in a tea plantation ; then for a 
year I tried my hand at surveying; this 
did not suit, so I took my departure for 
Northern India, and there obtained a billet 
as clerk in the State Railway. However, 
the life was not to my taste, and through 
influence I received ап appointment in the 
Forest Department of the Government of 
India in 1868. Having now found my 
vocation I remained on until] 1895, when I 
retired on a pension of 443. a year. 


INCIDENTS OF MY LIFE. 


Between 1856 and 1858 I served as а 
midshipman in the sloop of war Elphinstone 
of 400 tons, mounting twelve 32-pound 
guns; her headquarters was Aden, and as 
messmates I had seven youngsters older than 
myself. 

It was а glorious life; we chased native 
slave vessels, and this was exciting. In the 
intervals it was the duty of our captain to 
call at various ports in the Red Sea, and at 
most of these ports England had Consuls 
guarding the interests of her subjects. 

The Indian navy war vessels were there 
to show the might and strength of England, 
and to give all assistance to those requiring it. 

I remember our visit to Jeddah in 1856. 
This is the port and highway for pilgrims 
bound for the holy city of Mecca. At cer- 
tain seasons Mohammedans from all parts of 
the East passed through Jeddah to reach 
the shrine of the Prophet. Mohammedans 
who prostrate themselves before the tomb 
are reputed to be cleansed from all their 
sins and promised a glorious hereafter by 
the Koran. No Infidel is allowed to enter 
the Holy City—he would never leave it 
alive if he made the attempt. Mecca is 
thirty miles inland from Jeddah, and five 
miles on the road is a tomb sixty feet long by 
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twenty feet in breadth, where Eve is said to 
have been buried. 

The Turkish Pasha invited the officers of 
our vessel to his palace, and after hospitably 
entertaining us with coffee and "Turkish 
delight offered to provide Arab horses if we 
wished to pay а visit to Eve's tomb. This 
was accepted with pleasure, and thirty 
mounted Arabs, armed with lances, were 
sent as guards to protect us from the wild 
Bedouins of the desert. 

After inspecting the tomb we remounted 
our horses, when some one suggested a gallop 
in the direction of Mecca, and off we went 
with a Hurrah ! " ata harum-scarum pace; 
our guards dashed after us shouting * Stop, 
stop!” but on we sped until a large 
body of Bedouins on horseback hove in 
sight and tried to head us off. Seeing our 
danger, we turned &nd made again for 
Jeddah in all haste, our guards placing 
themselves, as a protection, between us and 
the Bedouins. 


On another visit to Jeddah our vessel was 
detained a few days at the request of the 
English Consul, who had received secret 
information, through an Arab spy, that a 
daughter of a rich Abyssinian merchant, 
aged fifteen, had been kidnapped by a 
slave dealer at a spot 150 miles away, 
and landed three miles below Jeddah. The 
Consul despatched a letter to the Pasha at 
Mecca, directing him to make immediate 
inquiries and let him know where this girl 
was; a reply came back to say that every 
search had been made without result. In 
the meanwhile the Consul had received 
positive proof, through his spies, that the 
girl had been seen inside the Palace, so he 
wrote & very strongly worded letter to the 
Pasha pointing out that he was now &ware 
the girl had been taken into the palace, and 
he insisted that she should be sent to the 
Consulate within twenty-four hours, failing 
which he should haul down his flag and the 
port of Jeddah would be blockaded. Of 
course the girl was sent ; she came on board 
our vessel, and we took her back to her own 
home. 


Tho commander of the Elphinstone was 
Captain F., who had a house on shore, and 
whilst the ship lay at anchor in Aden 
harbour he resided there. The midshipmen 
took it in turns to attend daily on their 
captain at his shore residence. 

In 1857 I was the midshipman in waiting 
when a French warship arrived ; few armed 
vessels of that nation were then seen in the 
Red Sea. Captain F. invited the Com- 
mander to dinner, and over a cigar and port 
wine the Frenchman became communica- 
tive, and let out that he was on his way to 
hoist the French flag on Perim Island. 
Captain F., excusing himself for leaving his 
guest for a short time, penned the following 
letter to his senior licutenant : 

“ On receipt of this you will immediately 
weigh anchor and sail for Perim with all 
speed ; on arriving there hoist the English 
flag and take over the island in the name of 
her Majesty the Queen ; а salute of twenty- 
one guns із to be fired. This order is very 
urgent, so fail not." 

I took this letter on board and handed it 
to Lieutenant C.; the hour was midnight, 
and within twenty minutes the ship was 
under wav with all sail set and a fair wind. 
The next day a flagstaff was erected on the 
island, England's flag hoisted, and twenty- 
one guns fired. The booming of the guns 
gave the first information to the French 
warship, as she hove in sight on the horizon, 
that she had been forestalled. 

It would have been & bad look-out for 
England had the island fallen into other 
hands, as it commands the entrance to 


the Red Sea. We have now a strong fort 
there, armed with heavy guna. 


Perim is separated by a stretch of water 
a mile wide from the Arabian coast ; to tho 
south is the coast of Africa, eight miles otf ; 
it is through the narrow channel steamers 
pass when entering or going out of the Red 
Sea. Мо vegetation is to be seen, the soil 
being pure sand. 

When it was determined to fortify the 
island a young officer of the Royal Engincers 
was placed in charge, with three overseers to 
assist him. The life there was very monoton- 
ous for the officer ; it told on his nerves, and 
he had to take sick leave. The next one 
ordered there also fell ill after а short stay, 
and left. The Brigadier Commanding at 
Aden found it difficult to obtain à capable 
man to accept the post: to his surprise а 
young fellow at last volunteered, and he 
went. 

Time passed, and the diary of this officer 
came regularly every weck; the work was 
going on apace, and, strange to say, no com- 
plaints were made ; that youth was evidently 
a hard-working steady fellow. However, 
it chanced that the Brigadier also fell ill and 
had to take sick leave to England. The 
first man of his acquaintance he met on 
reaching London was this young fellow 
strolling along Regent Street, smoking a 
cigar. 

“ Hullo ! 
said he. 

»I fell ill, sir, and as there was no doctor 
іп the island I gave myself a sick-certiticate 
to England.“ 

“Oh! and how long have you been at 
home ? " 

* Six months, sir.“ 

* Have you, indeed ; that is strange, for 
I read your weekly diaries and they all 
bore your signature; how was that 
managed ¥ ” 

“Well, sir, I signed my name to several 
blank diary forms before leaving the island, 
and the head overseer there filled in details 
and despatched them to Адеп.” 

Needless to say, this youth was not asked 
to return to Perim. 


I thought you were in Perim,” 


It was the great comet year, 1858, and the 
dark-skinned races of the East were much 
disturbed, as an awful calamity had been 
predicted. Our ships lay at anchor off 
Jeddah ; the sky was cloudless, eo the comet 
was in view every night ; the Mohammedan 
population sat in crowds, huddled together 
gazing with wonder and awe at the glowing 
object above. Ап infidel ship of war lay at 
anchor within а near cry of the Holy City ; 
their religious feelings were worked up to a 
State of intense fanaticism, and they only 
waited an opportunity for letting the dogs 
of hatred loose. The occasion was near at 
hand. 

At early morn a dirty.looking craft 
arrived flying the Turkish flag—red, with a 
white crescent—her captain anl crew were 
Turks. 

Mr. Midshipman W. went off in the cutter 
to thc vessel, and found she was sailing under 
the protection of a British register; so she 
should, by rights, be flying the English flag. 

Midshipman W. ought to have returned on 
board and reported the matter for orders ; 
instead of doing this, he гаку pulled ddwn 
the Turkish and hoisted the English flag; 
at once came a howl of rage from the 
Mohammedan crew. The Holy Flag of the 
Prophet had been insulted, and within an 
hour the news reached the shore. The whole 


population of 20,000 were running amok, 


murdering every infidel they could find. 
The English and French Consuls were hacked 
to pieces ; only one white escaped, and this 
was the eighteen-year-old daughter of the 
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French Consul, who, hidden away Ьу her 
faithful woman servant, was at night 
smuggled on board our vessel disguised as 
& native woman. 


In June 1859 I was transferred to the 
frigate Peroze, Captain T. 

The mutiny in India had been crushed, 
but feelings of unrest remained in various 
parts of the empire. | 

The Wighas, а sect of land pirates, had 
their headquarters in those days at Dwiika, 
an important town on the coast in the Gulf 
of Cutch. It was their secret trade to run 
down, by means of fast pulling canoes, 
any native craft they saw passing by, likely 
to contain valuable merchandise. 

Constant complaints had been made 
to the Government of India by the leading 
merchants of Bombay and Kurrachee of 
the actions of these men, and at last orders 
arrived to clear out the nest of robbers. 

Beyt, a small island about ten miles 
north of Dwik.i (a mile of water dividing 
it from the mainland), contained a temple— 
the most sacred and richest in the west of 
India. This temple was enclosed by a wall 
of sun-dried bricks, the side facing the 
coast being fifteen feet thick, and a few old 
cannon were mounted on that side. From 
this island the Wiüghas in their war canoes 
pounced on the native crafts. 

On October 5 and 6, 1859, the frigate 
Feroze, and two other warships of the Indian 
navy, bombarded Beyt Fort, but could 
make no impression on the fifteen-feet-thick 
walls facing them, the shot simply embedded 
themselves in the earthworks. 

We had the Regiment on board, 
800 strong; they were landed half a mile 
above the Fort, and our boats rowed guard 
all night between the island and the main- 
land to prevent the enemy escaping. 

The story now goes thus: An Irishman 
doing sentry duty near the main gate of the 
Fort stole away to see what was going on 
inside. Creeping on hands and knees, he 
reached the gate and found it open; pro- 
ceeding cautiously into the court, all was 
silence. Growing bolder, he looked about 
him: the moon was at its full. Pushing 
open a door, his eyes fell upon an immense 
idol covered with gold and jewels. He lit 
a match, and, filing his pockets with a 
goodly lot of loot—as was the custom in 
those days—he returned and reported that 
the Fort was empty. 

The enemy had safely swum across the 
mile of water dividing the island from the 
coast. Evidently the guard boats had not 
kept a sharp look out. 

It was known that a large and valuable 
quantity of gold and precious stones had 
adorned the idols within the temple, so the 
Colonel Commanding appointed prize agents 
and placed sentries at the Fort gates to 
prevent looting. A careful search was made, 
but only a few articles of value were found. 

The Fort and temple were then thrown 
open for inspection to those supplied with 
cards of admission. The place was honey- 
combed by underground passages and rooms, 
which were stocked with silks, cloths of 
various kinds, wine, spirits, e:c. 

In our wanderings through the dark 
passages we often sat by & deep well con- 
taining fresh water to show one another our 
success in the way of finds. 

Time went by and we heard the Fort 
was to be blown up. However, the chief 
priest of the temple petitioned the Colonel 
Commanding not to carry out the threat, 
as the temple was so sacred that its destruc- 
tion would cause a convulsion of religious 
feeling among the Hindoos of Western India. 
The priest offered to show where all the 
treasures were hidden provided the temple 
was left untouched, ^ This was agreed to, and 
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the well was pointed out as the spot. What 
& grand scoop we youngsters would have 
made if only we had known ! 

A strong guard was at once placed over 
the well and the prize agents commenced to 
overhaul its contents; ropes with hooks 
attached brought up gold and jewels tied in 
sheets ; these were securely packed in boxes 
and sent on board the Feroze—twenty-one 
cases in all came over the gangway. 

When the necessary arrangements had been 
made as regards the dismantling of the Fort 
the Regiment re-embarked and we 
proceeded to Dwäkä. The troops landed 
and invested the town to the south and 
east, while the Naval Brigade held the 
north side. 

The bombardment lasted off and on three 
weeks and ended in a manner not creditable 
to the Regiment. The enemy—men, 
women, and children—slipped out of ржака 
on a dark night unchallenged by the sentries. 
It is said the Colonel Commanding resigned 
soon after ! 

A month had gone by since the twenty- 
one cases of treasure were deposited on board 
the Feroze. Our Captain considered he had 
& right, according to Government rules, to a 
quarter per cent. on the face value of the 
treasure, for the safe custody of which he 
was responsible. 

Three native jewellers came on board and 
were set to work valuing each article, while 
the prize agents sat near by noting down the 
items. If I remember rightly, their value 
was considerably over a million pounds. 
The three prize agents soon after retired 
from Government service ! 


1860. 


Early in 1860 the steamer Feroze was at 
anchor in the river Hooghly off Calcutta, 
when Captain T. was directed to make 
preperation for the reception of Lord Elgin, 
who had been appointed Ambassador 
Extraordinary to the Court of Pekin. 

War had been declared against China by 
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practice of the College crew went 
steadily on. "Their leg-work particu- 
larly gradually improved, until a hard drive 
off the stretcher became one of the most 
noticeable features of their rowing. Bow 
had scarcely come along as well as had been 
ted, but, on the other hand, the two 
valuable heavy-weighte, Jackson and Massom, 
had developed а fitness and energy that 
meant lengths to their side. Stroke's own 
energy and determination and his capital 
form were largely responsible for the con- 
tinuous and rapid improvement. His men 
had implicit trust in him and backed him up 
most loyally, no matter what sacrifices they 
were called upon to make. Everything, 
indeed, pointed to & most keenly contested 
race for the Senior Cup, for the Margrave 
Eight was a really good one and several of 
the other entries were by no means to be 
despised. The betting on the crews had 
veered round somewhat since Barrasfurd's 
arrival, and now stood at even terms on 
Margrave апа the College crew. 
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England and France, and the combined 
fleets were en route for China. 

The Feroze had been placed by the Indian 
Government at the disposal of Lord Elgin, 
and we took him to China. 

On August 21, 1860, the bombardment 
from the sea by gun-boats commenced on the 
Таки Forts; the artillery on shore opened 
fire at the came time. The enemy’s guns 
were soon silenced and the Forte stormed. 
The result was disastrous to the enemy, and 
the survivors fled towards Tingsing. The 
allied forces followed, and after various 
skirmishes they reached the capital. 

The Empress had bolted to the interior ; 
Pekin was sacked by the troops, and the 
splendid summer palace despoiled of all 
that was valuable in the way of art and 
treasures ; and, shame to say, documents, 
rare and priceless, some dating back over 
two thousand years, were ** by order " burnt. 

I remember going with my messmates 
on shore, a short time after the troops had 
pushed on towards Pekin. We went 
marketing—grapes were a drug; poultry, 
mutton, game, and vegetables of all kinds 
absurdly cheap. 

The fleet lay at anchor six miles off shore. 
We had in the boat six sheep and a large 
number of fowls. The tide was at its 
lowest ebb, and the coxswain, by steering 
the boat a short cut over the bar nearly 
brought us to grief; the boat’s keel just 
touched ground, and the surf broke over 
the stern. The sheep became restive ; their 
feet damaged the boat’s bottom, and they 
had to be thrown overboard. It was 
bitterly cold. Our ship lay four miles off, 
and the inrush of water was kept under only 
through steady baling by the officers, while 
the men pulled mighty hard. We had just 
time to jump on board when the boat sank 
alongside. 

Lord Elgin returned on board when the 
negotiations with the Court of Pekin had been 
settled. We first paid a visit to Yokühamü 
(Japan), then called at Batavia (Manilla), 
and ultimately reached Suez, where Lord 
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Heavy Opps: 


By W. P. SHERVILL. 


CHAPTER II. 


The first day of the regatta was ushered 
in by strong winds and heavy showers that 
promised but little in the way of pleasure for 
the spectators. For the most part these, 
however, stayed away in hopes of a better 
day on the morrow, for, of course, the first 
day was not to be compared with the second 
in general interest. Barrasfurd were drawn 
against the well-known London club, the 
Marmion R.C., in their first heat at 11.30 
o'clock, and turned out sharp to time full of 
zest and keenness. The draw for stations 
had given the London crew the advantage 
of the inside station at the bend, and in 
popular opinion made the race likely to be 
a close one. 

A slow paddle up past the starting-point, 
then the turn and float down stream until 
the jolly old salts stationed on the stake boats 
had clutched the sterns and made ready for 
the start. All scarves and sweaters were 
then handed out and each man gave a last 
look to stretcher straps and slide. Up came 
the throbbing umpire’s launch, passing 
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Elgin left us and proceeded home. Lord 
Elgin was good enough personally to invite 
two midshipmen each day to dinner, and he 
placed them on either side of him. The first 
two were W. and myself. The Captain 
sat opposite. At dessert Lord Elgin offered 
us cigars, and W. mentioned to him that we 
were not allowed to smoke. Looking across 
at the Captain, Lord Elgin said, There is no 
rule without an exception, Captain T." Of 
course our Captain could only bow and 
smile, but not wishing to see his boys 
smoking he excused himself with а remark 
that he was required on deck. Lord Elgin 
never again asked a midshipman to smoke. 

There were six of us in the midshipmen's 
quarters, and during the long voyage from 
Manilla to Aden we were placed on short 
rations for а time. 

Lord Elgin's larder contained & hind- 
quarter of beef, which we could not fail to 
see. À committee was held by the youths 
&nd lots were drawn as to who should make 
а raid on it. The lot fell on C. Soon after 
midnight he was roused out from his sleep 
and supplied with a carving knife, sharpened 
for the occasion. It was very dark, and to 
reach the beef he had to step over the 
slumbering body of Lord Elgin’s chef. 
This was safely done, and after а while he 
reappeared with а mighty big piece on 
his shoulders, and quickly disappeared 
down the companion ladder. 

What was to be done next ? Our cook 
was called in, and he suggested beef-steak 
pies. The idea was good, and in a short time 
six pie-dishes were filled and ready for the 
oven when morning broke. 

We might have got into serious trouble 
had it not been for Lord Elgin's private 
Secretary, who was very friendly with the 
boys, and to whom we related our joke 
on the chef. Captain T. was much annoyed 
when the matter came to his ears, but 
Lord Elgin insisted upon no notice being 
taken of the lark.“ However, we were 
warned through the senior lieutenant that 
the joke was not to be repeated. 
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EXCITING ROWING CONTEST. 


between the two stake boats, each with 
its attendant craft manned by eight eager 
oarsmen ready for the great trial of strength 
and endurance. A hundred yards up stream 
the launch slowly turned and then steamed 
gently back, the umpire coming forward into 
the bows ready to make the start. Half a 
dozen yards away the umpire signalled to 
his engineer to slow down yet more, and then 
turned to face the waiting crews. 

Get ready ! he cried curtly, and the 
oarsmen ceased all preparations and sprang 
to attention. 

Are you ready ?" A slight movement 
of tension gently stirred both crews. 

[17 Go l 77 

Like arrows from а bow the two crews shot 
away from stake boats and launch! Every 
nerve and fibre was strained to the utmost in 
the desperate endeavour to get the advantage 
at the outset. Dallas put in twenty strokes 
in the first half-minute and followed up with 
nineteen in the second. To him it was of 
vital importance to bzat Marmion in the 
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first half-mile so that he could take their 
water all round the bend. 

[17 Boom ! ?3 

The cannon on the bank crashed out the 
signal to all along the bank that the race had 
begun, and Thames Conservancy boatmen 
chased the last lingering skiffs off the course 
out of harm's way. The umpire's launch, 
left hopelessly behind at the start, now 
started full speed ahead, her engineer piling 
on all he knew in the endeavour to catch up 
to the flying boats. 

Dallas’s furious effort in the first minute 
or two told, and soon the nose of his boat 
began to point ahead. Inch by inch, foot 
by foot, she crept up, and before the half- 
mile post was reached half a length’s clear 
water showed between the winged boats. 
By this time, however, Dallas had dropped 
his stroke to a slower pace, for he was 
anxious not to press his heavy-weights too 
hard so early in the race. 

„Shall I take their water ?—we аге up to 
the bend," cried the cox'un, with а nervous 
glance at the London crew. 

* Yes," gasped Dallas, with a quick look 
at his rivals. I'll keep them off! 

Dale gently touched his right-hand rudder- 
line and made the slant for the inside berth. 
The Marmion cox'un was quite awake to the 
move and shouted furiously for a spurt. It 
was given, but Dallas had his men well in 
hand, and with his eyes fixed on the boat 
now travelling in his wake, answered spurt 
for spurt, and kept and even increased his 
lead. Another quarter of a mile and the 
London crew were done, and Dallas swung 
easily along, more than holding his own, at a 
quiet paddle, and winning hands down by 
two and a-half lengths—in pretty good time, 
too, considering the high wind and rough 
water. 

„Well rowed all!” cried Dallas, turning 
to his men. 

“ Well pulled, stroke! was the hearty 
response, and as the London crew came up 
and easied, а rousing cheer, led by Dallas, 
5 them for their plucky stern chase. 

leased at their reception from their rivals, 
Marmion replied as heartily as heaving chests 
and brickdust throats would allow, and in 
the best of spirits Barrasfurd turned and 
made their triumphal way back to the 
landing-stage. 

„Excellent, Dallas! Excellent!” cried 
Mr. Rolleston &ppreciatively. '' That was 
a first-rate piece of rowing, and I have good 
hopes of your bringing the cup back with you 
to Barrasfurd to-morrow. If you only row 
as well against the winners of the other heat 
this afternoon your place in the final is 
assured at any rate." 

А good rub down, а light meal, and the 
rest of their spare time spent in quietly 
watching the other races, and the College 
Eight were all ready once more for their 
semi-final. The Trent crew had won their 
heat after а hard struggle, and it seemed 
likely that their next race would be an 
equally hard one. It soon, however, proved 
that this was not to be, for Barrasfurd shook 
them off at the start with remarkable ease. 
Dallas, in fact, simply raced away from them 
with his old ferocious spurt, and the rest of 
the race was the merest procession. 

The Margrave crew had already won their 
first heat and now took the water against 
another of the big London clubs. "The local 
interest in their own crew was, of course, 
very great, and in spite of the inclemency of 
the weather a large crowd gathered to watch 
the semi-final. The race was a good one, 
the London men hanging on to the locals in 
the gamest fashion. In spite of having the 
advantige of the inside station, Margrave 
experienced the greatest difficulty in shaking 


them off, and it was not until the last 


hundred yards of the course were entered 


upon that they managed to get a lead. Then, 
with & last spurt, they just drew ahead and 
won a gruelling race by a bare quarter of a 
length. "With so narrow a margin of victory 
it was pretty clear that the inside station 
alone had saved them from defeat. 

Naturally. the townsmen looked а little 
glum when they compared their own crew's 
hardly won success against the ease with 
which Barrasfurd had romped home in their 
semi-final. It was not an exact comparison, 
of course, but certainly it looked as though 
the College men were the tougher opponents. 
Moreover—and this was a big point—the 
latter had the inside station in the final on 
the following day. 

Barrasfurd thought the same. There was 
rejoicing in their camp at the excellent 
prospect before them of bringing home to the 
old School the famous Margrave Senior Cup. 
Wouldn’t their fellows be delighted if they 
could score their first win in an open event ? 
The equanimity of one or two of them was a 
little disturbed, however, before the evening 
was out. 

It happened that Dale, while at supper 
that evening, missed from his watch-chain 
а small silver medal he had once won on the 
cycling track. Valuing it highly, and being 
anxious to find it as soon as he could, he 
hastily finished the meal and set out for the 
river bank, where he fancied it was most 
likely to be found. Either near.the landing- 
Stage or on the path up to the tent it would 
be, he told himself, and he was not mistaken. 
The landing-stage was flooded with the pale 
light of the moon and was as bare ав his 
hand. The path was next visited, and the 
missing medal was found close by the entrance 
to the tent. He had picked it up with an 
exclamation of delight, and was about to 
turn back, when he heard a hasty rustling 
noise apparently coming from the inside of 
the tent. 

„Who's there ?” he cried out, thinking 
that perhaps Old Bob, the boatman they had 
brought with them from Barrasfurd, was 
taking a last look at his charge. 

There was no answer, but а moment later 
he heard the rustling of canvas on the farther 
side of the tent and the dull sound of rapidly 
retreating footsteps, as though some one were 
making off through the long grass. Dale 
quickly sped round to the other side, and 
saw а man's figure rapidly disappearing 
across the field. Raising a shrill “ Whoop!” 
the diminutive but plucky cox’un gave 
instant chase, but by the time he reached the 
hedge over which the man had hastily 
scrambled, he found that he was alone. 

After running for a short distance in the 
same general direction, he came to the con- 
clusion that his quarry had given him the 
alip, and wisely determined to go and fetch 
his chums to see what had happened in the 
tent. He was already some distance on the 
way to the town, and in a few minutes he had 
reached the hotel where the crew were putting 
up, and was pouring out his tale into the 
sympathetic ears of Stroke. 

* You haven't seen what he's been up to, 
then *" Dallas hastily inquired before he 
was half through with his tale. 

* No. Ithought I would come up here and 
let you know first.“ 

Right. Well, we must let Mr. Rolleston 
know—he's just gone out for à moment— 
and then we must go and make à close 
inspection. It looks precious like ап 
attempt at foul play. Come along, Dale, 
let's go and meet Mr. Rolleston. Don't say 
& word to the other fellows—they'll go to 
bed in a few minutes if we don't let on, and 
I don't want to keep any of 'em up." 

Mr. Rolleston was entering the hotel gate 
as the two fellows were issuing out. He was 
made acquainted with the facts in a few 
words, and promptly agreed to the proposed 
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expedition. On the way Dale explained at 
greater length. 

** Of course," said Mr. Rolleston, when the 
tale was told—'' of course, we can't suppose 
that it was necessarily our boat that was 
singled out for thia strange man's attentions. 
There ara half а score of other boats there. 
and it may be that it was one of the others 
he was after.“ 

* Yes, sir," replied Dallas. we can’t be 
sure it was our boat, but, coupling this with 
that offer of & five-pound note, I think it 
looks decidedly suspicious." 

“ H'm, yes; I suppose it does, looking at 
it in that light. Ву the way, we shall pass 
Robert's place on our way to the towpath, 
so I think we had better bring him along 
with us. It may be necessary to set а watch 
during the night." 

Old Bob was quickly routed out, and the 
party were presently on the scene of the 
evening's alarm. The tent appeared to be 
just as it was left on the outside, though a 
portion of the canvas wall was loose at one 
place, probably the spot where the man had 
crept in. Аз soon as the party were inside 
а light was lit and a systematic search begun. 
But search as they would the four men could 
discover nothing touched, nothing dis- 
arranged, and they finally gave up the quest 
in despair. 

* Either one of two things has happened," 
remarked Mr. Rolleston judicially at the 
last. '' Either the man was & tramp and 
simply crept inside the tent for & night's 
shelter, or else he came to do some damage 
but was disturbed by Dale before he had 
commenced operations.” 

‘ Yes, it seems во, eir," said Dallas thought- 
fully. Then, his eyes lighting on the oars 
leaning in a row against one of the cross- 
pieces fastened to the tent-pole, he cried 
suddenly, By the way, look at our oars. 
They have been disarranged by some one or 
other. Bob always stacks them in numerical 
order—don’t you, Bob? 

** Yes, sir, I does usually, but this after- 
noon, if you 'members, you told me to put on 
а fresh coat of blacklead, and as I was short, 
I cut off into the town to get some so as I 
could get the job done afore dark. "That's 
how it was I left 'em same as you gents rut 
'em up." 

* H'm !—false alarm. It gave me a start 
for the moment," remarked Dallas in а voice 
of relief. 

* Yes, I thought we had found something 
when you mentioned it," said Mr. Rolleston. 
„Well, I suppose we had better get back to 
our quarters ? Can you manage to come 
round here again in an hour's time, Robert, 
to see that ав well ? ” 

“ Oh, that'll be all right, sir," cried Bob 

heartily. ‘‘ I'm going to coil down in the 
corner over there. hose bits of canvas 
and sacking will do me Al. There won't be 
anyone come in here to-night, I'll go bail, 
sir." 
Very good, Robert; if you will do that 
we shall have nothing further to trouble 
about. Come, Dallas, let us get back to the 
hotel at once. We mustn't have you 
keeping late hours on the eve of your great 
struggle.“ 


( To be concluded.) 
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(y the many different species of sea-birds 

which seek to breed on our shores 
none seem to interest the general holiday 
public more than does that gay little fellow 
the puffin. In his black-and-white garb, 
with his large and gaudily coloured beak, he 
looks indeed & comical creature. On some 
of our high promontories, like that of 
Flamborough Head on the Yorkshire coast, 
where breed countless numbers of guillemots, 
the puffin may also be found in his home, 
down an earthy burrow or crevice in the 
rocky cliffs. 

At this sea-bird breeding station a number 
of local men, by a systematic arrangement, 
annually climb these cliffs, gathering during 
June and part of July thousands of eggs, for 
which they find a market, and thus gain 
recompense for their labours, During the 
climbing season many holiday-makers from 
the neighbouring seaside resorts visit the 
clifis at Bempton to see the climbing men, 
who, by the way, are better known locally 
as '' climmers." 

When & number of spectators have 
gathered on the cliff top, the man who 
descends on a rope to take the eggs generally 
knows where a puffin lodges and invariably 
withdraws him from his hole and brings him 
up to the top of the cliff. The climber is 
well aware that the puffin is а bird to excite 
the interest and curiosity of his general 
admirers on the top of the cliff, hence no 
chance is lost in making the most of а 
matter which assists in revealing the fearful 
and wonderful forms of bird life to be found 
on the coast, always remembering that in 
the entirety of his business these apparently 
trivial glimpses lead to better trade in the 
shape of disposing favourably of the less 
common varieties of the guillemots’ eggs to 
unsuspecting collectors. The puffin, mean- 
while struggling, is eventually liberated, as 
the law prohibits its destruction or further 
detention. 

Probably no more beautiful and graceful 
birds adorn our shores than the terns or sea- 
swallows. Of the family we have quite a 
number of species which breed with us. The 
most familiar are the lesser, Arctic, common 
and Sandwich terns. Several other kinds of 
terns visit us on migration, but are seldom 
plentiful and do not always regularly appear. 

We have in a previous chapter described 
the distinctive characters in the Arctic and 
common terns. The lesser tern may be 
easily recognised by being the smallest 
species seen with us, and by having a white 
frontal band on the head in pene pairs. 
The chief breeding grounds of this delightful 
little bird are the extensive stretches of 
shingly beach found in the quiet and out-of- 
the-way parts of our coasts. 

It arrives in April, and lays during the last 
few days of May and in the beginning of 
June. Its eggs, two to three in number, arc 
sandy cream in ground colour, spotted with 
brown or black and purple grey. Practically 
no nest is made, the eggs being laid on the 
sand amongst pebbles, to which they bear a 
close resemblance. Anyone unaccustomed 
to detecting the eggs might easily mistake 
them for stones, and pass them by otherwise 
unnoticed. But the presence of the birds as 
they lightly flit on bouncing wing high 
overhead, screeching plaintively and dis- 
playing great anxiety when an intruder 
strays too near their treasures on the ground, 
usually betrays the whereabouts of the 


eggs. 

The Sandwich tern is the largest species of 
the Sternina which breed around our coasts. 
It is an extremely handsome bird, in general 
appearance like a common tern, but is 
decidedly larger. It usually nests, laying 
two or three eggs, rather farther from the 
tide edge than our other terns. It is also 
partial to nesting on islands. 
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Wherever terns are abundant we are 
almost sure to see, especially in late summer, 
when many of the sea-birds are leaving their 
breeding quarters and journeying south- 
wards, that well-known bird the skua. Of 
the several species met with in our islands, 
the commonest, speaking generally, is the 
Richardson’s skua (Stercorarius crepidatus). 
The great or common skua (AMegalestris 
catarrhactes) is rare when compared with the 
former species, though its name might lead 
one to suppose to the contrary. 

Richardson's skua breeds in certain 
portions of our northern limits, yet not so 
abundantly as in some regions still farther 
north, consequently it is only to be noted as 
it passes along our shores to and from its 
breeding haunts. A curious habit with this 
bird is to chase a tern that has, with a head- 
long plunge into the sea, captured a fish. 
After being pursued by the skua for some 
distance through the air the tern disgorges 
the fish, when, with a momentary stoop, the 
skua catches the spoil before it reaches the 
sea. This mode of securing a sustenance 
has wrought for the skuas a diversity of local 
names. Richardson’s skua is а beautiful 
species, having in the tail of adults the 
central pair of rectrices very much elongated. 
In flight most of the skuas are gull-like, but 
in darting movements they are exceedingly 
smart. 

We may now decide to take a stroll over 
the distant sand-hills on to the pebbly sea- 
shore where roar and thunder the ceaseless 
breakers. Here it is we meet with that 
pretty little chap the ringed plover. What 
is that faint piping whistle ? k is the call of 
the very bird we are speaking of. Note how 
she nimbly and hurriedly runs over the 
ground. She is now on the wing. 

We still continue our way, but presently 
our bird under observation returns. We 
must, be somewhere near the nest, for the 
bird commences to behave in & curious 
manner. Shamming lame, first she droops 
her wings, then rolls on one side and shuffles 
along. This is all done to attract our 
attention from the immediate vicinity. 
A few minutes' search and we soon discover 
the objects of the bird's anxiety. They are 
young, only & day or so old, and as we 
admire these fluffy creatures we note how 
admirably they resemble the stones and sand 
amongst which they have crouched. 

At the far end of our walk an oyster- 
catcher in its contrasted black-and-white 

lumage attracts our attention. Long 
[бырге we are near it takes wing and makes 
to the water side. We are desirous of 
ascertaining if it has & nest, so we ensconce 
ourselves to await developments. The 


bird soon returns, and by carefully watching . 


it through our glasses we see it settle on its 
nest of three beautiful spotted eggs. We 
are pleased to see this bird breeding here, as 
in the particular district to which we refer 
it is an irregular nesting species. Unfortu- 
nately the same night an exceptionally high 
tide swept away the nest and, of course, 
destroyed the eggs. In the north of our 
isles the oyster-catcher breeds more plenti- 
fully than in the south, and it seems to be 
particularly fond of resorting to suitable 
island homes. : 

Our next noteworthy sea-bird is the 
gannet. It is a bird of immense size, 
measuring some six feet from tip to tip of 
wings. The breeding pairs have the plumage 
white, with black wing-ends. They build 
large nests and lay one white egg, the shell 
of which, like that of many other sea-birds, 
is of a rough chalky texture. The young are 
brown and beautifully speckled with white 
when full grown. A favourite stronghold of 
the gannet on our eastern seaboard is the 
Bass Rock in the Firth of Forth, where they 
breed in large numbers. A few other places 


in our isles, however, are equally favoured by 
these birds. They live entirely on fish, 
which they capture in & peculiar manner, 
somewhat similar to the terns, by turning 
suddenly vertical in the air and plunging 
from about twenty feet high headlong into 
the sea, making а heavy splash as they strike 
the water. They sit for a brief second on 
returning to the surface, then with apparent 
ease gracefully take wing. The gannet is 
rather a peculiarly made bird, its powerful 
bill, long wings, and large webbed feet 
rendering it exceptionally well fitted for the 
mode of life it encounters. In the formation 
of the feet they resemble the cormorants 
and pelicans, along with which, in one order, 
naturalists have placed them. The gannet 
is often called the Bass-goose and Solan- 
goose, but they are in no way allied to the 
Anseres. 

Who has not heard of eider- down? This 
almost precious material is a product of the 
species to which we here refer. In certain 
parts of northern continental Europe eiders 
are encouraged to breed, and farmed, so to 
speak, solely for the purpose of gathering the 
down. With this light and warm material, 
plucked from its breast, the bird lines its 
nest. The keepers take tho down each 
season at least twice from the nests, but 
ultimately allow a third pulling to remain, 
so that the birds may continue sitting and 
hatch young. In Scotland the eider breeds 
in several places, but in England there is 
only one spot where it is known to breed in 
numbers, notably the Farne Islands off the 
Northumberland coast. While the sombre 
brown ducks are sitting the handsome black 
and white drakes may be seen riding on the 
sea, in small companies, not far from the 
islands. The eider is sometimes spoken of 
in the north as Saint Cuthbert’s duck. 
Tradition has it that when this saint lived at 
Lindisfarne, now Holy Island (Northumber- 
land), he tended and fed these birds in the 
neighbourhood. 

A bird we may often see in summer off our 
coasts is the red-throated diver. At this 
season it assumes a chestnut patch on the 
throat and neck, and a distinctly different 
plumage from that of winter, when its neck 
is brown and white. It breeds in our 
northern parts, but so many examples, 
which appear not to be breeding, are noted 
in other places during summer, that it may 
be considered no unusual sight to see this 
species anywhere with us throughout the 

reeding season. 
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ч Yes, my lad, if vou want to make a success of any- 
thing you learn. vou must begin at the bottom.” 
* How about swimming, uncle ?” 
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ет a Warm Time at the Wicket. 


NOCH а thing had not been attempted in 
college since the days of the great 
"flat fish wheeze.” Upon that famous 
occasion a certain Scot, McFarlain, having 
incurred the displeasure of an ultra- Anglian 
neighbour across the Court by playing his 
bagpipes of an evening, the said neighbour 
one night had resort to the expedient of 
fastening the minstrel into his rooms with 
the aid of a few dozen stout screws, driven 
well into the oaken door and posts ; and sub- 
sequently the offending bagpipes, which had 
been secured beforehand, were sacrificed 
upon а small bonfire on the grass plot in 
centre of the Court, while the enraged 
McFarlain gesticulated wildly and roared 
Highland threatenings from his prison 
windows above. 

It was not until next morning, however, 
that he oould escape, after the man from 
the kitchens, having been unable to enter 
with the porridge and soles, had procured and 
made effective use of the carpenter's tools. 
After that, Мао obtained his freedom and his 
fish, together with an opportunity for 
reprisals. 

Like most Scotchroen, he was not incap- 
&ble of ideas, and the soles supplied the 
necessary stimulus. He ordered а couple of 
fresh flat fish, uncooked, and a box of tacks. 
He next proceeded with these and a hair- 
brush to the rooms of his Southern foe. 
The moment was well chosen, and the dark 
deed was unobserved. It took but a 
moment to invert {Һе dining-table and affix 
the piscatorial orthaments securely to its 
under side. Then, all traces of interference 
having been removed, the Scot fled home. 

Revenge is sweet, and so were the flat 
fresh fish for a little time, but the hot 
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atmosphere of the sitting-room was all 
against them, and it was not long before 
they could be described as still flat, but 
little else. The organic effluvia arising was 
remarkable, but the cause still remained 
hidden. Cupboards were turned out, cur- 
tains pulled down, carpets dragged up, and 
a game of hunt the thimble wasn’t in it, but 
no one got at all “ warm " in the search, 
until one day after the unfortunate occupant 
had spent the night on the leads, and his bed- 
maker had just despatched an anonymous 
note to the Sanitary Inspector, the college 
cat gave the whole thing away by vainly 
endeavouring to swarm up the polished legs 
of the table. 

But all that was past history, and well- 
nigh forgotten, and the expedient of locking 
in" had since that day been quite out of 
fashion. However, the precedent of many 
years must at last be disregarded. Little 
Coxy had got to be brought to his senses 
somehow, and no one could think of any 
other means. He had suddenly refused to 
cox the college boat, simply because Jackson, 
the coach, had railed at him on the river. 

Most ridiculous indeed ! Whatever was 
a coach there for, if not to bellow at the cox ? 
What next? Whoever heard of such a 
thing? That was the opinion of the boat, 
and of most others who were consulted. 
Certainly the remarks of Jackson had been 
rather more emphatic than usual, but then 
everybody knew he had had the toothache. 
And now Coxy was going to leave the whole 
boat in the lurch, for they all knew there was 
no one in all Cambridge half so small as he, 
nor half so clever at taking Grassy," the 
worst corner on the Cam. 

Peaceful persuasion having lamentably 
failed, more drastic measures had to be 
resorted to, and a council of war was called. 

Jimmy McCulloch, as Captain of the Club, 
was voted to the chair, and suggested 
" screwing in" as the only thing he could 
think of. Everyone else having the poorest 
powers of imagination, this was agreed to 
without amendment. 

After Hall, therefore, when Jackson had 
been packed off to the dentist to prevent 
all risk of further trouble, poor Coxy was 
tracked up three long flights of stairs to his 


rooms by a band of stealthy erstwhile ship-. 


mates armed with screws and the other 
necessary instruments of torture. 

Now, Coxy was a stay-at-home little man, 
and he settled himself down by his fire with 
an armful of books, and began to think over 
the day’s developments. 

For the first time in his life he had refused 
to go out with the first boat when he was 
wanted, but he couldn’t help it. He was the 
last person in the world to do anything un- 
sportsmanlike, but after all there is a limit. 
He would far rather play footer, for he'd 
always done that at school, and he gave it 
all up to cox that confounded boat, because 
they begged him to, and ever since he had 
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got nothing but abuse for it, and he had had 
enough. 

All the kicks in а boat go to the cox, and 
none of the ha'pence. If they got bumped 
it was his fault, and if they “ went up " the 
other fellows had rowed well. That was the 
way of it, and now they could get some one 
else for a bit and let him play footer and get 
а little exercise, instead of shivering in the 
back of а boat and getting yelled at by & 
great lout of а coach whom he could knock 
off his legs at any time with the gloves on, or 
give fifty per cent. of full marks and beat in 
the Littlego. 

What a noise that beastly little mouse was 
making in the corner by the door, scratching 
as if its life depended on it ! 

So he mused on, with his thumb between 
the pages of his unheeded book and his eyes 
half closed. It certainly was a pity if he 
was to lose his friends of the river, but, after 
all, 16 was their fault and not his ; all he had 
done had been to oblige them and not him- 
self, and if they could not remain civil, he 
knew plenty of footer men who did. Would 
that mouse never stop? He chucked a book 
at the cupboard by the door, and then 
another, but still the scratch-scratch went on. 
Coxy threw down his books with a growl, and 
went over to the corner and kicked at the 
cupboard viciously. Then he sat down 
again, but only fora moment. The scraping 
was getting worse than ever. Perhaps it 
was outside. 

He got up to fling open the door and see, 
but it would not be flung. He jerked and 
pulled it, but all to no purpose. He banged 
&nd wrenched and perspired in vain, and it 
was not until the muffled giggles of the con- 
spirators without made their way through 
the cracks, that the awful situation gradually 
dawned upon him ! 

He called and fought for а little, but he 
was essentially & man of peace rather than of 
war, and he soon retired to his hearthstone 
again to think the problem out. 

He paced the room ina wild frenzy of rage ; 
he knew who it was well enough, and his 
hatred of the back seat in & boat grew and 
swelled every moment as the screwing 
continued behind the oak. 

Let them never think they could drive him 
back to their boat! He would not be led, 
and he certainly would not be pushed. He 
would do anything—anything rather than 
that. He would show them what a British 
gentleman was like—what a football player 
was like—who had been “ sporting " to the 
last degree and had had it all thrown back 
in his teeth. Не would humble them—he'd 
have his own back again—he'd have them 
crawling in front of him before the night was 
out—the whole shipload of them. 

His plans must be laid, and he must aot, 
and act at once. Up and down the room 
he went, his coat off, his hands deep in his 
pockets, his head sunk forward, his hair 
tossed back, thinking—planning—mouthing 
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vague threats—sweating with his excitement. 
And meantime the conspirators screwed on, 
to make their project doublv sure. 

Screw after screw was driven in, partly 
because the work was novel and attractive, 
partly to make escape utterly impossible. 

Then, the foul deed being onlv too 
tioroughly performed, they whispered a few 
encouraging words through the keyhole to 
the poor victim within, and then descended 
the three stone flights into the Court below. 

The manipulation of screwdrivers, being 
an unaccustomed exertion, bred fatigue and 
hunger, апа the proposal of a little light 
refreshment at the Union was put forward 
and carried at once. 

Over the sandwiches the case of Coxy was 
again thrashed out. There was no doubt 
that the treatment meted out to him was 
necessary, and equally none that it would 
have the desired effect. If not, their in- 
ventive genius was by no means played out. 
His spirit would have to be broken, and then 
they would take him kindly to their arms 
and their boat again, and all would end well. 
In the meantime, they would have а game of 
billiards, and get to bed. 

Accordingly, the games over, they linked 
arms and marched back into college. 

"Im going up. Good-night!” said 
Jimmy McCulloch, pausing at the foot of his 
в{а1гсаве. 

“ We’ll see you safely in," said somebody, 
and they all trooped up after him. 

Jimmy, however, could not get his key 
into the latch. °“ It's all choked up," he 
announced crossly. °“ What on earth’s the 
matter with it ? " 

„Putty! said Marriott after an examina- 
tion. The lock’s full of putty, and—why, 
what's this ?—there are nails driven in all 
round. Well, I never!“ 

He reeled back against the wall and rocked 
with laughter. ''The screwer screwed !" 
he roared. '' Well, that is good!“ 

“ГИ run up to my room," suggested Big 
Bill, who rowed six. I think I've got a 
screwdriver there"; but everyone knew 
that that was not the real reason. 

And then the company somehow melted 
away, each man running madly to his own 
room. In two minutes all were back, with 
one tale. Putty and nails nails and putty ! 

“ A hammer or chisel will soon ease those 
out," said Bill, pulling out his pocket-knife. 

“ Very likely," growled Jimmy, if they'd 
got heads, but these ones haven't. Rivets, 
that's what they are. It would take & week 
to fetch them out. Personally, I'm going to 
sleep in old Jackson's room. I bet he's not 
locked in—trust him ! ” 

“He's only got one bed," shouted Palmer, 
rushing off. First come, first served ! ” 

Then followed а mad rush for the coach's 
room, and a tumultuous somersault on to his 
bed. The enraged sufferer arose and smote 
about him promiscuously, and, on hearing 
the outlines of the story, chuckled aloud in 
spite of the toothache, and, having offered his 
Bitting-room as а sleeping apartment to his 
eight friends, relapsed into silence and such 
s'umber as his ills would permit. 

ВШ, ав the hardest hitter, secured the sofa, 
and the others, with the aid of tablecloths, 


rugs, and dismantled curtains, made them- 
selves couches in various uncomfortable 
positions about the room. But sleep would 
not come. What with physical discomfort 
and mental worry as to Coxy's manner of 
escape and the audacity of his revenge, or 
as to General Booth's neglect in not running 
up ап Embankment shelter in Cambridge 
(for а bed in which not one of them would 
have hesitated to chop limitless bundles of 
wood), the light and the bedmakers were 
already making their appearance when the 
last drowsy youth fell asleep. 

The bedmaker's help floundered in only 
half awake about six, but immediately 
floundered out again very wide awake indeed, 
slamming the door to kcep back the language 
of the various wriggling corpses upon which 
she had been walking ! 

And so they were left undisturbed till 
Jackson crawled out of bed, when he felt 
inclined, to find that it was ten o'clock, and 
to kick up the others and make tea. 

The kitchen man brought his usual couple 
of eggs in due course, and these were equally 
divided among the crew, while more pro- 
visions were sent for. 

Young Marriott, who always thought of 
things which everyone else forgot, con- 
cocted a note to the college carpenter, telling 
him of eight doors that required to be opened 
by some means or other at once, and this 
was duly despatched by the bedmaker. 

The excitement until the second course 
arrived from the kitchens was intense, and 
loud shouts of welcome greeted the sound 
of a firm step upon the stairs. The door 
opened, and in walked Shorty, the head 
porter. His usually cheery face was dull and 
pale ; his smile was gone ; his inevitable joke 
was not forthcoming. 

„ Gentlemen—gentlemen ! " was all he 
said. 

“ What’s ир?” exclaimed Jimmy, start- 
ing up. Speak, Shorty, what is it?“ 

It was quite evidert that something 
terrible had happened. 

Shorty was silent. Then his lips began to 
move ; he wiped his hand across his forehead. 

“I must tell you," he said, but you 
didn't mean it ; you couldn't have knowed.” 

„Speak out, will you ? " demanded Jimmy, 
taking him by the arm. Shorty, what has 
happened?!“ 

“ He was climbing up again," he began, 
“and it give way. Of course it give way! 
The towel broke, and down he come. Oh! 
gentlemen, gentlemen, you never knowed 
how your unkindness would end—you never 
knowed !’’ Shorty stopped and wiped his 
hand across his mouth. 

By dint of much questioning, the truth 
was gradually forced out of the shaking old 
man. Poor Coxy had evidently climbed 
down from his third-floor window by means 
of & rope improvised from sheets and 
blankets, in the manner so often described 
in tales of school fires. The rope not being 
long enough, he seemed to have brought а 
towel into use, and this weak link had given 
way. Shorty had seen him carried off to 
hospital. 

“ How bad is he ? ” queried all. 

* [ can't tell you—I won't ! " said Shorty. 
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* Oh, he may get better—indeed he may— 
let's pray he may ! " he added fervently. 

All the faces were white now, and all the 
consciences gnawing badly. 

Poor Coxy— poor old Coxy—of course they 
meant no harm. They never thought of his 
trying to get down. "They only meant it for 
fun. 

* It must have been when he was climbing 
back, poor chap," remarked Marriott, 
thinking of his own nailed-up door. 

“Its awful!" was all Jackson could 
venture, secretly thankful that he had had 
the toothache, and so been kept out of it. 

“ There'll be an awful row,” said some one. 

“Shut up!" snarled Jimmy. I] don't 
care about the row, it's old Coxy I'm thinking 
of." 

“ I wonder if they'd let me see him at the 
hospital," said Bill. ГИ try, anyway.” 

No, I wouldn't," put in Shorty. “I 
really wouldn't, Sir. It might upset him. 
They wouldn't let you in, neither." 

** ТШ try, anyway," repeated Bill. I'II 
have а bath and run down at once. I'd like 
to tell him from all of us we only did it for a 
joke. He can play footer three days & week 
in future if he likes." 

`* Every day," interrupted Marriott enthu- 
siastically. “ We'll keep the boat in till his 
game is done." 

* And he can cox in footer togs," added 
Bill, but Shorty spoilt the whole effect. 

He'll never play again," he said, very 
slowly shaking his head. No, nor cox 
neither, or I ain't 'ead porter." 

He wiped his hand across his mouth for 
the second time, and slowly and noiselessly 
left the room. 

Poor Jimmy, always soft of heart and 
weak in a crisis, sat down in а heap on the 
sofa, and something very like а sob rose from 
his folded arms. 

The others stood mutely round; they 
hadn't the spirit even to speak, and when the 
second breakfast came the man was told he 
could take it back again. 

Long they sat in silence, thinking—re- 
penting—mutely vowing recompense in a 
thousand ways. 

“I’m going to the hospital," said Bill at 
last, getting up. ''I'lbe back when І can. 
and let you know." 

One by one the others followed him out to 
get a change of clothes, and see if the car- 
penter had done his work ; and each, as if 
drawn to the spot by some terrible fascina- 
tion, found himself en route below Coxx's 
window. There hung the fatal rope just as it 
had been used, broken short some twenty feet 
from the ground. "There were the marks of 
a heavy fall; the crumpled remnants of the 
faithless rope; the shattered fragments of 
what had once been a blue-tiled flowering 
window-box, brought down from the higher 
floor by the unfortunate rman in his flight. 

The whole thing was quite clear now. 
Coxy must have climbed down by this pre- 
carious means, and naileci up the doors of his 
friends with his own tools or with some 
borrowed from the bicycle sheds, while his 
tormentors were makin g merry after their 
exertions. And then, wi hile he was climbing 
back to sleep, his accident had happened. 


' 
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Oh ! bitter thought to have driven a friend 
to this—because he found that all were 
against him. Slowly they moved away, 
and soon anxiously reassembled in Jackson's 
room to hear the news. When Bill walked 
in his face was dark. 

“I didn't get in," he said. I met Joe 
Armstrong on the way down, and he said he 
had just been down and was refused admit- 
tance, although he had been one of those who 
took Coxy there. It seems that Shorty, on 
going round last night to put out the lamps, 
found the poor little chap huddled up on the 
flower beds below his window. Не called 
Armstrong, who has the room below, and they 
took him off at once. Armstrong is going to 
be a doctor, and he says Coxy was awfully 
bad. As he said, it was no good my trying 
to get in to see him, as they'd refused him at 
the hospital, although he had studied there.“ 

Marriott was sitting by the window gazing 
out. 

" Armstrong is captain of the footer 
crowd, isn't he?" he asked. He was 
always trying to get Coxy to play," he added. 
Look! What's that? Am I mad, or 
what? 

He jumped to his feet, and fell back against 
the wall. 
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* Brandy ! " shouted Jackson, rushing to 
the sideboard, while the others' eyes followed 
the alarmist’s gaze from the window. А cry 
broke from them all. 

There, in the centre of the court, arm in 
arm with Joe Armstrong, walking jauntily 
along, adorned in all the glory of the college 
football colours, was Coxy himself ! 

*“ Coxy ! " they all yelled. ** Coxy ! 

But Coxy still walked on and heeded not ; 
80 there was nothing for it but to run after 
him. Feclings of joy and of relief far out- 
weighed any suggestion of anger, and it 
never even occurred to anyone to wonder 
what had happened. The only thing that 
mattered was that the little man was after 
all not lying with broken legs in a bed at 
" Addenbrooks." The deluge of nine strong 
men flowed down the stairs, and burst out 
into the court and across it, til Coxy 
апа his companion were surrounded and 
imprisoned. 

Then followed countless questions that did 
not wait for answers, and the only thing that 
really leaked out was that Coxy, having 
climbed down and released his door with the 
aid of Armstrong's team, had cut his rope in 
half оп purpose from the vantage-point of 
the captain's window-sill, and had toppled 
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down that worthy's window-box to make the 
effect more complete, promising in return to 
re-enter the fold of good footer men ! 

After much discussion and mutual con- 
gratulation it was agreed by all parties that 
everything should be forgiven, and that 
Coxy should play football оп Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, and cox on the other four 
days of the week, and,“ he added magnani- 
mously, I'll even cox you those two days 
if you like to take the boat out in the 
morning. 

* I always thought Shorty was a gentle- 
man," said Marriott, wonderingly. “ How- 
ever did you get him to tell all those awful 
crams? He did it rather well, too.“ 

Coin of the realm," suggested Palmer. 

" Oh, not exactly," corrected Coxy. 
Shorty is really not at all а bad sportsman, 
you know. Не quite enters into the spirit 
of a thing." 

" And the next item on the programme," 
announced Jimmy, is the death of the 
Head Porter." 

** Agreed ! they all cried, and started off 
in pursuit ; but the hero pulled them up. 

If you hurt Shorty," he said, “Л 
make it only three days a week, instead of 
four!“ 
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WONDERFUL Boys I HAVE Known. 


By DAVID WILLIAMSON. 


THE AUTHOR WHO PRINTED A BOOK BY HIMSELF—THE BOY WHO RAN A LAUNDRY TO PAY FOR HIS EDUCATION—A BOY WITH A 
i MARVELLOUS BRAIN—TWO MUSICAL PRODIGIES—A SHORT BUT BRILLIANT CAREER. 


Г: І were asked who was the schoolfellow 

of mine who had done the most wonder- 
ful thing, I should have no difficulty in 
replying. He is Dr. Felix Oswald, and I 
will tell you what he did. At school he 
was always busy, collecting fossils and 
botanic specimens on every country walk, 
and studying other subjects out of school 
hours. 

I lost sight of him after we left school, 
but one day I heard he was living, by а 
coincidence, close to my home, so I went to 
see him. It was then I discovered how his 
early boyhood's industry had borne fruit. 


PRINTING HIS OWN BOOK. 


To my surprise I found Felix Oswald had 
a printing press in his home, and he was 
busy printing a book! And, still more 
remarkable, the book had been written by 
himself and was illustrated by himself as 
well ! 

It was not long before I had heard the 
story, told with characteristic modesty, of 
how he had taken to printing. He had 
been desirous of gaining the degree of 
Doctor of Science at the University of 
London. Не found that before this degree 
was conferred, a printed thesis or book had 
to be submitted to the Senate. That seemed 
to him to involve а good deal of expense, 
so he deferred applying for the degree. 


Travelling in Armenia. 


Then came an opportunity of travelling 
in Armenia, and Felix Oswald set himself 
to use every moment of his tour for the 
purpose of making а geological survey. 
Often and often he rode weary journeys 


over rough ground—and I know by personal 
experience how tiring it is to travel in 
Armenia—all the while drawing diagrams 
and sketches and making full notes. When 
he returned home, he found the material 
he had collected would make & big book. 
But why go to the expense of printing it ? 
he thought. I will teach myself print- 
ing," was his next idea. And soon he was 
setting type from his own manuscript, and 
making it up into pages, and printing sheets 
just as & professional printer would do. 


A Tremendous Task. 


But the book grew larger, and still he 
went on, helped splendidly by his wife, who 
became as enthusiastic in printing as he. 
At last the sheets were all printed, and the 
illustrations completed. Then Felix Oswald 
submitted copies of his volume to the Uni- 
versity. The Senate was amazed at his 
ability as a geologist, but even more at the 
pertinacity and pluck which had produced 
the book. Апа Felix Oswald was awarded 
the D.Sc. degree. Right proud am I and 
all his friends of his unique achievement. 


THE BOY WHO RAN A LAUNDRY. 


The next boy I want to tell you about 
was an American boy whom I know very 
well to-day as the President of & great 
University. 

He and his brother were told by their 
father that, owing to financial losses, they 
could not go to college. Oh, we will 
manage somehow to get there," they said. 
And this is how one of them managed. He 
went to & famous college and asked if he 
could enter as а student. In America, I 


must tell you, young fellows are so keen 
on getting a University education that they 
often work their way through " by means 
of doing in their spare time some labour 
which is paid for. 

The President of the University told this 
lad that if he could find some work to earn 
his fees, he would gladly accept him as & 
student. In a very short time he had made 
up his mind to start а steam laundry. А 
funny business, you will say, for a young 
man to run. But, no matter how odd it 
was, the young student went to Chicago 
апа asked a great firm if they would fit up 
a modern laundry with all the latest ideas. 
They asked him who was going to pay for 
it, and he said, I am, when I have made 
enough money." The firm liked his trust- 
worthy manner, and duly fitted up the 
laundry near the University. 


Making Good Profits. 


In a very little while the student, who 
was joined by two or three others, was 
making that laundry a profitable concern. 
They made enough money to pay all their 
college fees, and were attending lectures 
and studying with splendid persistency. 
When their college course ended, my friend 
graduated with distinction, and is to-day 
the President of one of the most progressive 
Universities in Ohio. Is not that a fine 
story of sclf-help ? 


A BOY WITH A MARVELLOUS BRAIN. 


Another boy to whom one may apply the 
adjective ‘* wonderful " was Jacques Inaudi. 
I knew him when he came first to London. 
He had an amazing gift for figures. No 
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sooner did he look at & long column of 
figures than he could state what the total 
was. What was the peculiar condition of 
the lad's brain I have never discovered. 
But he was tested by а score of men who 
were known to me, and who had never met 
the boy before. So there was no chance of 
collusion. I suppose it is agreed that some 
minds are able to add up figures with 
Miraculous swiftness and accuracy. Prob- 
ably it has something to do with eyesight, 
which plays а much more important part 
in the practice of arithmetic than we 
imagine. 

I was very much interested in Jacques 
Inaudi, and was not surprised to hear that 
he had created a sensation wherever he 
went. The strain on the lad’s brain must 
have been intense, for he was making daily 
appearances, and a failure on any occasion 
would have been serious to his career. 


TWO MUSICAL PRODIGIES. 


I met little Josef Hofmann, the now 
celebrated pianist, when he was only twelve 
ears old. I have a set of portraits of the 
ittle fellow taken at the time when his 
playing was creating a furore. He never 
seemed to find playing any effort; nor did 
Jean Gerardy, the equally famous violon- 
cellist—it seemed а perfectly natural 
exercise to both boys. After they had 
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OFT past the turnstile and one feels 

like a diver walking on the cold sea 
floor without the aid of leaden boots or 
diving barge and air-pumps. There is no 
drumming in the ears or crushing weight 
upon the chest that divers tell us of. 
walk dry-shod through the cock-bluish 
twilight, secure in the knowledge that the 
monstrous crabs and vicious-looking dog- 
fish are powerless to molest us. Indeed, 
moving in this strange unearthly light, a 
clammy feeling steals upon us that we are 
walking, not amongst living creatures, but 
are drifting through a watery Hades peopled 
with the fishy spirits of departed sea beasts 
—a feeling which is heightened by the fact 
that every fish as it swims towards the sur- 
face of the water is reflected, as in a mirror. 
upside-down, thus giving the final touch of 
ghostly unreality to an already sufficiently 
ghostly scene. 


* THE FISH ARR FED AT TWELVE AND 
FOUR O'cLock." 


So says the notice-board above the tank 
upon our right. But fish are not the only 
creatures included in the announcement. 
Indeed, the term “ fish " has here the same 
broad and all-inclusive meaning that it has 
upon the fishmonger's slab, and lobsters, 
crayfish, cuttle-fish, and diving birds all 
receive their rations at the same time, and 
from the same hands. And so, the anemones 
being first upon the list, we watch the great 
expanded sea flowers grasping at the scraps 
of fish and cockles that aro thrown to them. 
Truly it must be a strange world where 
one’s dinner enters by the ceiling and slowly 
descends until it is near enough to be seized 
and bolted at a mouthful. 
A scavenger shore crab is sweeping the 
" and shovelling the refuse into himself 
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enthralled the great audiences, the young 
players would be rewarded with chocolate ! 

Great sums of money must have been 
made by these musical prodigies, and in 
both cases they have grown up to be remark- 
able artistes. 


A SHORT BUT BRILLIANT CAREER. 


And that leads me to the last boy on my 
list. He seemed destined to achieve as 
great a record as any boy I ever knew. At 
school all lessons were easy to him, and his 
appetite for knowledge outstripped his 


masters. Mathematics was his speciality, 
and when he went to Cambridge it v4 

rophesied that he would be Senior Wran, e. 

ut, alas! one day he was in a boat, when— 
no one could see just how it happened— 
suddenly he was thrown into the water 
Before help could be rendered, my brilliant 
boy friend was drowned. Soon, too soon. 
his wonderful life came to this tragic end 
and I never can look on that lovely river at 
Cambridge without recalling the fate tha: 
robbed us of one who had every prospect c 
& distinguished career. 


A Quick LUNCH. 


(At the Brighton Aquarium.) 
By L. R. BRIGHTWELL. 


with extraordinary gusto. But he never so 


far forgets himself as to blunder into an 
anemone, and he picks his way amongst the 
gaudy blossoms with the most elaborate 
caution; as well he may, when a false step 
means partial electrocution and a lingering 
death. 

In the tank next door we see a shoal of 
herring slowly wandering round and round 
their spacious prison, as aimless in their 
movements and as ephemeral in appearance 
аз a cloud. In striking contrast are half a 
dozen fierce and agile mackerel that share 
the tank, darting hither and thither with 
the speed and precision of torpedoes. 

A monstrous spindle-shanked spider crab 
stands like a camera in the middle of the 
tank, but, very unlike a camera, he is 
engaged in picking a shrimp to pieces. 
the remains, no doubt, of some previous 
meal. 

A whistle from the curator at our elbow, 
and, behold! the shadowy clouds of fish 
burst on the instant into a storm of glittering 
silver arrows, blinding in their brilliancy 
and dazzling in their rapid movements. 
round the tank and up to the surface, where 
the water is being churned to whitest foam, 
as the mackerel and “© uncured bloaters ” 
fight like demons for the luckless shrimps. 

In the tank adjoining, a dozen heavy 
leaden-looking cod are similarly stirred to 
feverish energy ; as are also their gaudier 
neighbours, the wrass and running pollock. 

Not far away we see the home of two 
venerable lobsters, a sort of grimy bernacle- 
encrusted Darby and Joan. They are already 
engaged in cutting tit-bits from & dead 
gurnard, so the broken shore crabs fall 
unheeded to the bottom, where а party of 
lithe and harlequin-like prawns proceed to 
* cart them away with all the bustle of a 
knacker removing а dead horse. 


Half a score more cod, more mackerel 
more wrass and pollock, and then sudder!: 
we come upon the penguin. 

He has no particular title, but I christene! 
him “Jonah” long ago, a name whi 
commended itself alike for its brevity and i« 
its maritime associations. Jonah " stand: 
stiff and solemn on his greasy little divin: 
board until the fish-scale spattered jersey ‹: 
his keeper heaves in sight; and then, wm 
a knowing cock of his eye towards the well- 
known pail, he lurches forwards, and end: 
his drunken stagger down the plank wit 
the neatest of dives. 

On land his walk rather suggests а clock 
work figure with the mainspring sadly ош 
of order; but once in the water, words can 
not describe the easy grace or the lightnir: 
speed with which he darts across the botton 
of his swimming bath or suddenly “re 
vermes " just as he appears about to da 
into the zinc partition. Sprats, roach 
minnows—nothing comes amiss to Jona}. 
and it is with the ~reatest difficulty that tr 
із at last induced со come ashore ; for be 
is of a most sanguine temperament is Jonat. 
and always entertains a hope of finding jo” 
one more fish long after he has received is: 
he perfectly well knows) his allotted share. 

Like Jonah, the seal is another of th 
people who look their best at sea. The «i. 
has been described more than once as lookir: 
like a big slug wrapped up in an ulster 
and he certainly does—on land. But int: 
proper element—well, you must see іс 
give his daily exhibition of fancy diving * 
Brighton to understand truly the poet 
of motion." 

To all appearances, the only occupants * 
tank No. 20 are half a dozen pieces of emp: 
drain barrel, each. with а mournful li: 
kitchen midden of broken crab shells at w 
mouth. But presently, as our eyes becom 
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accustomed to the murky green and olive 
atmosphere, we see that each of the pieces 
of drain barrel has a tenant—a self-contained, 
unw holesome-looking monster, sitting in his 
drain pipe like а deep-sea Diogenes in his 
tub. Arow of cold and ghastly philosophers 
with bloated, pimply bodies, looking like so 
many damaged tennis balls, each of them set 
with a pair of eyes as flinty and unwinking 
as a snake's. 

Presently, the usual whistle at our side, 
with its answering splash upon the water 
overhead, the usual cloud of silvery bubbles, 
the usual batch of helpless crablets rollin 
over and over in their slow descent—an 
then! The tennis balls, passive and all but 
lifeless up till now, spring with one accord 
into a dreadful activity. Two of them shoot 
from their hermitages with incredible speed, 
and apparently without the slightest чо» 
whilst the remaining four each brings to 
light eight sinuous, many-suckered arms; 
and a furi id flush suffuses their shapeless 
bags of bodies, as swiftly and silently they 


come, arm over arm, across the shingle and 
up the glass and fling two-thirds of them- 
selves upon the tumbling crabs. How many 


crabs each monster contrives to catch it is 
impossible to say, fora second batch isthrown 
to them, and for а moment the banquet 
and the banqueters blend together in one 
writhing, tangled heap of claws and tentacles, 
the octo clutching and struggling 
in their greed, till suddenly they separate, 
and, each taking a different road, vanish 
backwards into the blue obscurity that 
shrouds the rear of their rocky prison. 

One, however, has evidently decided to 
dine in public, for he settles himself before 
the glass, and, like a conjurer, produces 
apparently from nowhere a half-dead shore 
crab, which he immediately proceeds to take 
to pieces, much as a man would take a 
clock. Occasionally he brings his horny 
perrot beak to bear upon the work in a 
manner fearfully suggestive of cracking nuts. 
And во, utterly indifferent to the crowd of 
staring visitors, he disposes of half a dozen 
crabs of various sizes, all of them previously 
stowed away amongst his voluminous arma, 
at once his weapons, knife and fork, and 
pantry 

Ere ‘he has quite finished, however, a 
second octopus, till now securely hidden in 
his clever imitation of the gravel—a trick 
which conceals him more effectually than 
any cloak of invisibility—has been gradually 
edging up to our friend with the shore crabe, 
and, having exhausted his own supply, ex- 
tends one tapcring arm and, like a pick- 
pocket, gently insinuates the tip amongst his 
comrade s heaving coils. 

Round swings the robbed one, and with 
a single movement seizes the thief with 


- three long arms. With two he seeks to 


regain his property, whilst the others are 
employed in anchoring him to the adjacent 
rocks, from which, however, he is speedily 
detached. Backwards and forwards, up 
and down, they struggle, sometimes close 
together, sometimes nearly a yard apart, but 
nevertheless always fiercely holding cach 


. other in an indiarubberish embrace, making 
. the shells and gravel fly around them like a 


hail-storm. So, slipping and sliding, with 
an occasional check as one or other gains a 
momentary hold upon somo rock or other 
obstacle, the combatants gradually recede 


from our view, until they disappear beneath 


the shelter of a boulder. 
The last two tanks whose occupants are 
fed in public are especially interesting as 


containing the oldest inhabitante—the alliga- 
, tor and the snapping terrapin, the latter 
, having adorned the aquarium for over thirty 
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years; a grubby, bleary, evil- eyed old 
pensioner, a Samson in appearance, but 
, delicate of constitution; & hothouse plant 


whose water must be kept at seventy lest 
he catch à chill. He spends the greater part 
of the day with his back towards the public, 
whilst his monstrous head toys and mumbles 
with a piece of dog-fish in the farthest 
corner. 

The alligator lies all day upon the floor 
of his apartment more like а log than any 
living creature, and only comes to life for 
three short minutes in the four-and-twenty 
hours, wheu he rears himself upon his tail 
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and seizes his rations from the опа of the 
stable fork on which it is invariably served 
tohim. Then,sinking to the ground, he once 
more becomes a log, which all the jibes and 
taunte and tappings on the glass are power- 
less to animate. 

And here the banquet ends, save for the 
crabs and whelks, who make existence one 
perpetual beanfeast, as they parade the 
floor апа walls, eating (like the ideal scaven- 
gers that they are) all dead and putrid matter 
likely to endanger the lives of the fish and 
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other sharers of their honourable confi ne- 
ment. Unfortunately, the fish (cod in 
particular) are singularly blind to the noble 
efforts of these self-appointed scavengers, 
and never lose a chance of eating them. 
Indeed, it is this deadly competition, this 
perpetual game of eating and being eaten, 
that is very largely responsible for the rate 
at which most sea beasts take their meals, 
and the five-and-twenty tanks are all sup- 
plied with food in almost as many minutes. 
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A Quick Lunch. 
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The anemones and the octopods are the 
slowest feeders, but the cod will take in any- 
thing ora ba, lobsters, fish, oysters, lumps 
of rock and seamen's boote—everything, in 
fact, that can be crammed into his gaping 
mouth ; and this, too, in the act of racing 
across the Dogger Bank at rather more than 
twenty knots an hour. 

Truly a triumph of “quick lunching ” 
that many a harassed. business man, bolting 


his midday sandwich from & counter, might 


pardonably envy. 
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Tbe Debil-Debil Shack. 


By J. A. M'CULLOCH. 


CHAPTER III. 
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The Snapshot that Failed. 
(Drawn Jor the Boy s Own laper by W. RAINEY, ВЛ.) 


" * is wonderful - wonderful! To think 

that you, who have been here but a 
few hours, should find a clue to what has 
baffled us for months. І call it marvellous.” 
George Winter looked at me with positive 
admiration. I laughed a little. 

Lou failed because you were none of you 
doctors ; you hed no medical knowledge to 
form opinions upon." 

“ True; but we had common-sense, and 
might have used it to more purpose. 

" You were quite excused when Rupert's 
own dog failed to trace him." 

" We never imagined the lad had been 
carried bodily so as to leave no trail. But 
we know what to do now. I met that girl's 
father—the head-man—to-day. He couldn't 
get back to camp for hours; the tribe won't 
budge till he gives the order. They are at 
their old place still. Though all the black 
servants have bolted, only Jacky Tar and 
Pippin will have gone to the camp, the rest 
are but hiding; they'l return when their 
panic subsides. These people at the camp 
are a mere handful, a segment of a big tribe 
that annually splits up for separate * walk- 
abouts.’ Weare numerous enough to intimi- 


date them. Never fear, Mr. Raymond, we'll 


find Rupert if he is alive; if not——" 
George Winter's face was grim as he touched 
the revolver in his belt. Presently he 
resumed : 

“ You had better not accompany us; the 
sight of you might frustrate our efforts. 
They think you a spirit ; if they discover you 
are just a man, our task may be more difficult 
—may fail even. for they are exce: ingly 
tricky. Now we'll be off; the fellows are 
fidgeting, I can see. Cheer up. Betty, child, 
Mr. Raymond will look after you, and we'll 
bring Rupert back, never fear.” 

He swung himself into the saddle, and we 
watched the cavalcade of stalwart stockmen 
ride away. The beautiful twilight shadows 
were gathering as they had gathered the 
preceding night when I was at the dreaded 
shack. 

Somehow the memory of the lonely hut 
aroused in me a desire to see it again. 
I looked at Betty, wondering whether she 
would accompany me, for it was a good dis- 
tance. We had entered a narrow bush path, 
the silent dog, as though accustomed to it, 
leading the way ; so I asked where the path 
ended, and started when the girl answered 
quietly, “ At the debil-debil shack.” 

“ But it is miles. distant," I protested, 
Betty smiled. 
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Not by this road. Father had a direct 
path cut through the bush when Rupert la 
ill at the hut. See! yonder it is; wes 
reach it in a few minutes." 

It was true; the shack was quite plainly 
seen. but we were approaching it from 
another quarter. Suddenly the mastiff sat 
down upon his haunches and, raising his head, 
sniffed the air in a dissatisfied manner. Betty 
stood still at once, listening intently. 

"He always does that when strange 
natives are about," she explained. 

Then I became conscious of а queer sound ; 
not a cry, nor yet & wail, but so weird and 
eerie it made me vaguely unhappy, because 
Кш not understand it. Betty spoke at 

t. 

“It is а ‘gin’ mourning," she said. 
" When & woman is very wretched, or has 
been punished severely, she will creep into 
the bush and lament like that. She will 
not let the other gins hear her, and, of 
course, takes good care that the men know 
nothing about it. Poor thing! I wonder 
what ails her.“ 

The melancholy drone continued for some: 
minutes, then suddenly ceased. We advanced 
а few yards farther, then halted abruptly. 
The shack was in full view. We could see it 
well from our standpoint. Dark forms were 
flitting noiselessly to and fro, though what 
they were doing we could not make out in the 
gloom. Though quite visible to us, we were 
hidden from them by some of the sheds, and 
as the faint wind set from them in our 
direction their keen sense of smell could not 
detect our presence. 

Soothing and patting the silent dog, we 
watched the dusky warriors curiously, press- 
ing as near as we could to see what they were 
doing. А wave of darkness, such as comes 
frequently in the bush, deepened the gloom, 
and we slipped between two sheds, creeping 
nearer the better to observe. But we could 
not make out, the darkness baffled us, and 
as they were as silent as ourselves we had 
perforce to wait, hoping to discover in time 
the why and wherefore of their visit to a 
place held by them as haunted. 

Suddenly a bright flame shot aloft; they 
had been building а fire, and as the glare 
lit up the shack, the sheds, and the whole of 
the cleared space, a wild yell told us that we 
had been seen. 

Unconsciously we had pressed too ncar. 
Spears were flourished on high, menacing 
shouts rang out. I threw one arm round 
Betty, my right hand grasping my revolver, 
and by a swift movement we got behind the 
mastiff. Then I released the girl to grasp 
the dog's collar, for, furious at the sight of 
the blacks, he was eager to rush upon them. 
Yell after yell rang out, then with one accord 
they turned and fled in all directions. 
Instantly releasing my hold of the collar I 
shouted to the animal, quite forgetful of the 
fact that the poor creature could not hear me. 

At them, good dog ! " I roared, and like 
а catapult he launched himself at the nearest 
flying figure. We heard the rush through 
the scrub, the rending of branches, the swish 
of dry grass; then there came an awful 
shriek of agony or fear, followed by a strange 
gurgling sound. Betty started to run. 

He has got hold of some one—we must 
choke him off ! " she cried ; and I raced with 
her to the rescue, for after all we did not 
know that the black fellows had been after 
any harm. 

Another scream, more piercing than the 
first, came to our ears, and Betty almost fell 
in her mad haste. 

“Oh! Mr. Raymond, that was a woman's 
voice! she panted, as we rushed headlong 
in the direction whence the cries proceeded. 

А strange scene presented itself, quite 
visible in the glare of the huge fire. On the 
path а man lay prone, а woman beside him. 


He was either dead or unconscious, for he 
was motionless; but she, her body flung 
across him, one arm protecting his throat, 
with the other frantically fought off the dog, 
leaping and bounding to reach him. 

Almost before the horrified exclamation 
had left my lips, and before I could rush to 
the rescue, Betty dashed forward, and, with 
& piercing scream, dropped on her knees by 
the prostrate man. 

Rupert! it is Rupert! she cried, and 
strove to take him in her embrace, but the 
woman struck at her furiously. 

No. no, he mine—mine ! she panted, 
still struggling with the dog, who was, I 
saw, not attacking, but only trying to reach 
the still figure of his master. 

With sudden passion Betty managed to 
thrust the gin’ backward, her eyes ablaze. 

Little Saree, you аге a wicked, wicked 
woman! she cried. “ You took him away; 
you have made him like Tom and Seth! 
Yours! He ів not yours, and never has 
been." 

А spasm of diabolical hatred distorted the 
black girl's face, her white teeth gleamed 
between her savagely drawn-back lips. As 
I stooped over my brother to listen for his 
breathing, her wildly rolling eyes met mine, 
and she lea to her feet with & blood- 
curdling yell of terror. She swayed as if 
about to collapse, then, throwing up her 
arms, she fled away into the obscurity like 
some dusky ар of evil, her terrified 
screams growing fainter and fainter as she 
got deeper into the bush. 

Ten minutes later, when Betty and I had 
carried Rupert to the shack and laid him 
on my blanket (left in the bunk), George 
Winter and his stockmen rode up and dis- 
mounted. | 

The beggars spoke truth after all—they 
have sent him back," the squatter said 
cheerily. But explanations can wait till we 
get him home. Now, you fellows, carry him 
in the blanket ; he'll not feel the jolting, he's 
stupified ; but he'll be all right by-and-by.“ 

" Rupert! Rupert! where are you ? Oh, 
where are you? a hoarse guttural voice 
called suddenly. And the men laughed as a 
small black bird sidled along the table and 
hopped into the blanket. 

Where have you been, old chap ? one 
of them asked, as the Mynnah cocked his 
head and leered knowingly; and they all 
laughed again when the little creature dived 
under its master's arm to snuggle closer. 

Of course I now knew it was the bird that 
had haunted the shack just as the dumb 
dog did; but I thought it best to be silent 
for the moment. 

So Rupert came back, almost as abrupt 
as he went, and as we sat in the veranda 
that night George Winter explained. My 
close resemblance to my brother had been 
the chief factor in his restoration. When 
Jacky Tar апа Pippin had brought the 
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awful intelligence that Rupert's spirit had 
come to wreak vengeance upon the tribe, the 
Devil-doctor, who, in the head-man's absence, 
had authority, instantly ordered the girl to 
take her captive back to the place from 
which she had caused him to be carried, 
sending some of his disciples to kindle a fire 
tto scare the debil-debils from it for the time. 

That the girl had intended to hide Rupert 
in some secret hiding-place and so retain 
possession of him а little longer there could 
be no doubt. Fortunately his collapse and 
our arrival frustrated her plan, for, like the 
rest, she had been terrified at sight of me. 

Of the two men who had tried to penetrate 
the mystery of Rupert's disappearance, Tom 
Davis, ап excitable, imaginative Celt, had 
really been frightened to death - probably 
the Mynnah had done that—but Seth 
Jowett, made of sterner stuff, suspicious 
of native cunning, had to be constantly 
watched. He had been silenced—had been 
hocussed like my brother. Аз the process 
had to be repeated at intervals, Jacky Tar 
was told off for the purpose, Pippin going 
with him for company. 

“ You see how cunningly managed it all 
was," George Winter concluded. Had 
that poor beast been able to give an alarm 
when they pounced upon Rupert they would 
never have got him. But they stunned the 
faithful creature, and as they carried their 
captive the dog was quite at fault." 

" Yes, I вее But is all safe now? That 
girl may be & real danger—she is a woman. 
& savage one too, robbed of her dearest 
treasure,” I said uneasily. 

The squatter smiled broadly. 

" Of course, being a woman, she is furious 
at losing her prey ; but equally of course, 
being a savage, she will bow to the in- 
evitable. It will be all right with little 
Saree, never fear." 

Then he laughed in his whole-hearted way. 

“Im afraid I gave vou a very bad 
character, lad ; but you'l never be able 
to live up to it—they won't give you the 
chance. The niggers are properly frightened 
—not one of the tribe will show face at the 
station again. And you'll pull both Rupert 
апа Seth round in time." 

I did pull them round, sooner than I had 
hoped for, and neither has been the worse 
for his course of Devil.doctor treatment. 
When I left George Winter's hospitable 
house some months later Rupert and Betty 
were а newly married, absurdly happy pair. 
Seth accompanied me back to England as 
my factotum and friend, and he has been a 

rfect blessing: to me for all these years. 

he debil-debil shack has lost its evil reputa- 
tion now, and, being so strongly built, is likely 
to last for many years as a sort of rest-house 
for Winter's stockmen when they come in 
from out-stations unexpectedly; but no 
native ever approaches it. 
[THE END.] 
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MELTONIANS ALL! 


By Rev. Р. COWLEY WHITEHOUSE, M.A., 


E Christmas vacation was running its 
pleasant course. At Sabreton Hall a 
large house party was gathered together. 
Dr. Charteris was there, and Mr. and Мїгз. 
Reeves and—the baby. George Sabreton 
had invited his special school friends, and in 
addition there were political аШев of Sir 
George and society friends of Lady Sabreton. 
And they all enjoyed themselves thoroughly. 
There was hunting апа shooting for the 
sportsmen during the day, and dinners and 
amateur theatricals at night. 

The boys, with the exception of Goggles, 
hunted and shot. He had no previous ex- 
perience of riding, and it would have been 
hopeless for him to have attempted to go 
out with the guns. He was too short- 
sighted to see the pheasants and partridges, 
to say nothing of bringing them down in the 
accomplished way that Jim and George 
could. He was, however, quite content to 
walk with the ladies behind the guns, and to 
attend the meets in a pony carriage in com- 

y with Lady Sabreton, with whom he 
elt quite at home. Ken Daly rode the 
Dabchick, the pony on which he had 
learned to ride two years before, and on 
that astute old beastie he had several 
delightful runs. 

Perhaps the one who enjoyed hersclf most 
was Nell Sabreton. She still delighted in 
the society of boys, and Jim Orford, when 
hounds were running, was always ready to 
give her a lead over the first jump or two. 
After that, I am afraid Jim, in the excite- 
ment of the moment, was apt to forget all 
about her. and Nell was generally left behind 
to look after herself as best she could. For- 
tunately, she was a sufficiently capable rider 
to look after herself particularly well, and 
she generally saw as much of a run as the 
great majority of the hunt. 

Christmas was kept in good cld style at 
Sabreton Hall and in the village, which was 
feasted by Sir George, and supplied with a 
huge Christmas tree. At the ivy-clad 
church there were the sweet hymns of the 
Nativity, and the telling of the Old, Old 
Story, while up at the Hall there were warm 
greetings passing from lip to lip, and holly 
and mistletoe, and in the evening the old- 
fashioned Christmas dinner, which people 
nowadays pretend to dislike. But that is all 
pretence. Believe me, we are still glad to be 
enfolded in the hearty embrace of Christmas, 
and we respond in our hearts just as they 
used to do in the years that are gone. And 
we like to give and receive the old salutations, 
and to watch the happy children rejoicing in 
the delights of the grand old festival. And 
so Sir George and the older guests made no 
show of being bored, but ate their turkey and 
plum pudding and mince pies manfully, 
regardless of possible indigestion on the 
morrow, and played snapdragon, and cheered 
with the best when the Yule log was rolled in. 

And Nell, to her intense disgust, got the 
thimble out of the pudding, the thimble 
which implied that she would be an old maid, 
and Goggles, to his own embarrassment and to 
the uproarious delight of his friends, got the 
ring which prophesied that he would be the 
first of the party to enter into the holy estate 
of matrimony. But Lady Sabreton came 
to his rescue, and said in her gentle way such 
kindly things that the hot flush died off the 
cheeks of the big, awkward lad, while George 
Sabreton, who thought that perhaps he had 
been lacking in courtesy to his guest, began 
to talk about boating, and drew Goggles out 
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on a 8ubject of which he knew almost as much 
as he did of Greek particles. 

Goggles is going to row at Henley for 
certain in another year and a-half," chimed 
in Jim. He rowed in our house four last 
June, and it wasn't his fault that the bow oar 
caught a crab, and let Arbuthnot's catch 
them in the last twenty yards.” 

By the way," said Dr. Charteris, °“ there 
used to be a Horace Smith up at Cambridge. 
He was in the middle of the Varsity boat 
three years running, and was as good a heavy 
weight as you could desire. He was а good 
many years senior to me, but I remember his 
name quite well.“ 

With a thrill of pride Goggles claimed the 
oarsman as his father. 

" You never told us your father was a 
Blue," said Jim Orford in rather an aggrieved 
tone. 

" You never asked me," retorted Goggles 


tersely. 

н You never asked me about my father, 
but I'm pretty certain I told you he was a 
cricket Blue, and had played racquets for 
Oxford," said George варо 

And I’m jolly well certain I bucked to 
you about myself and people," said Jim. 

George turned to address the table. 

That's Goggles all over," he announced. 
“ He went in for the Melton scholarship, and 
we others thought him а duffer—didn't we, 
Ken ?—and next thing we know is that he 
comes in first by a mile, and knocks spots out 
of the whole lot of us. He tells us next that 
he's no good at cricket or footer, but he wins 
half a dozen pots for swimming, and із 
marked out as а coming heavy-weight oar 
long before anyone has turned round to look 
at the rest of us.“ 

He's a shocking old fraud," added Ken 
Daly, who, owing to the claims of an uncom- 
monly large mince pie, contributed but little 
to the conversation. 

The party became noisy when the crackers 
апа dessert were having attention paid to 
them. The young people insisted on 
decorating their elders with the paper caps 
from the crackers. Dr. Charteris had a 
fool'a cap, but remarked that it was possible 
he might remember during the coming term 
that that particular cracker in which it was 
found had evidently been tampered with pre- 
viously, and that it had been pressed upon 
him with peculiar solicitude by Jim Orford. 
Lady Sabreton looked young and charming 
in а pink sun-bonnet, and her husband 
regarded her admiringly from beneath the 
shadow of a yellow-and-red cocked hat. 

When the ladies rose from the table, the 
men remained in the dining-room for a few 
minutes, and the conversation turned to the 
subject of the many burglaries that had been 
taking place in the neighbourhood. Several 
of the chief houses had been broken into, and 
the methods employed pointed to the fact 
that expert thieves had been at work. Young 
Lord Rapperton, Jim’s elder brother, was 

resent, and he scoffed at the idea of there 
ing any very great difficulty in breaking 
into a house. 

“Td back myself,” he asserted, “ to get 
into any given house in the county. Do you 
remember Smallington breaking into Paulton 
Towers last year for some fun, and walking 
off with any amount of swag ? " 

" Yes," replied Sir George, and the 
young fool as nearly as possible got himself 
shot by the butler, who, fortunately for 
Smallington, was too scared to hold his 


revolver firmly when he went downstairs at 
the head of three or four footmen.“ 

“ Well,” declared the young man, I'II 
back myself, as I say, to get into and out of 
апу house you choose to name without being 
held ар.” 

" I hope," said Sir George in a dry tone 
that young Rapperton did not appreciate, 
*“ that you will not take it into your head to 
visit this house in the rôle of a burglar.” 

Later on Jim Orford drove home with his 
brother. 

lt would be rather good fun to burgle 
the Sabretons, remarked the young man. 

“JI think it would be rather silly rot," 
retorted Jim heatedly, who would not for 
worlds have Sir George and Lady Sabreton 
annoyed. 

Young Rapperton was irritated and 
2 out something to the effect that Sir 

rge was too cocksure to suit his taste, 
and the rest of the drive was marked by a 
dead silence between the two brothers, who 
had indeed very little in common. 

Of course a burglary did take place at 
Sabreton Hall. A few nights later Jim was 
staying with his friends to see the New Vear 
in, and after that operation had been suc- 
cessfully performed, the house sank to sleep. 
Jim and George were together in one room, 
and the other two boys in an adjoining one. 
In the silent watches of the night, Jim sud- 
denly started up in bed. He had heard a 
sound below the window—a rustling in the 
shrubbery—a slight crunching on the gravel 
walk. He listened again. He heard nothing. 
Stay, yes! There it was again! A grating, 
scraping sound—very slight, but very dis- 
tinct—rose unmistakably to his attent ears. 
Yes, now there could be no doubt. Some 
miscreant was forcing his way into the apart- 
ment below, which, Jim knew, was the dining- 
room.  Noiselessly Jim crept from his warm 
bed. Не stole across to George, who was 
fast asleep. Не shook him gently. George 
grunted and turned over. Jim repeated the 
shake, and George grunted again protest- 
ingly, and woke to dim consciousness. 

Hush, old chap, not а word "—Jim's 
mouth was against George's ear. '' There's 
some one trying to get into the house—a 
burglar 1 

Eh! — Why! — What! — Where!” 
George had not yet found himself. 

" S-s-8-t, man! There's a burglar, I tell 
Iu burglar in the house. I'm positive 

heard him—just underneath ! " 

George was awake by this time. 

* Let's go and call father." 

Ап idea flashed into Jim's mind. 

Stay a moment! It’s just struck me 
it must be that fine brother of mine. He 
threatened the other day to burgle Sabreton 
Hall for the fun of the thing. It must be he. 
He got awfully rusty the other night when I 
told him it would be silly rot to do anything 
of thesort. Let's go down ourselves and nab 
him. He'll look an awful ass, and," con- 
cluded Jim viciously, °“ it'll serve him right 
if he does. He's no right to go playing his 
monkey tricks here.“ 

George was out of bed by this time. The 
two boys pulled on their trousers, slipped on 
their shoes, and awoke Ken Daly and Horace 
Smith. The four cautiously descended the 
stairs after traversing the corridor. Boys 
can move very quietly when they choose, 
and the thick carpets deadened all sounds as 
they stole across the big, dark hall. The 
dining-room door was open, and a cold puff of 
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wind apprised them that a window in the 
room was open also. A tinkle of silver 
against silver assured them that their quarry 
was within. The boys admitted afterwards 
that their hearts had nearly broken out 
through their ribs at this juncture. George 
Sabreton held back his companions for a 
moment or two. He ran his hand over the 
wall until it touched the button he was 
seeking, and the next moment the room 
beyond was flooded with electric light. The 
boys dashed in to find a slim masked form 
with a muffler over the mouth turning to 
confront them. The surprise was complete, 
but the visitor flashed out a revolver. 

“ Game's up!” cried Jim Orford. “ Drop 
that thing, or it may go off by accident.” 

The masked figure opposite growled out 
some inarticulate reply. 

“The game's up, I say," repeated Jim, 
“and if you don't drop that thing we'll rush 
you." 

“Rush away," replied the unknown. 
The muffled mouth made it impossible to 
recognise the voice, but Jim had no doubts 
as to whom he was addressing. He dashed 
round the long intervening table in the face 
of the levelled revolver. 

Bang ! 

The report was ear-splitting, and a bullet 
whizzed past Jim's ear. The man evidently 
thought that it was time for him to quit, for 
he made а dive for the open window, and 
vaulted into the shrubbery below. The 
household was roused. The men came 
running downstairs in pyjamas and slippers, 
the women stood and trembled at their bed- 
room doors. 

" What is it? What's up? Who's 
hurt ? "—these and a hundred more questions 
were asked of the boys. 

Jim and George started explanations, but 
they were interrupted by the sound of 
shouts and of revolver shots from down the 
chestnut drive. Regardless of the cold. they 
sallied forth, and came upon a couple of men 
leaning over & dark form on the ground. 

" You've not killed him *" cried Jim 
Orford, in horror and dismay. 
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We've not killed him, but he pretty nigh 
killed us,” said one of the men. ‘ He 
blazed away at us for all he was worth, and 
drove a bullet along my mate's cheek before 
I knocked him endways with my cudgel.” 

Jim sprang to the side of the fallen man 
and raised the mask. Не peered into the 
pale face. 

" Why," he exclaimed, in very evident 
astonishment, “it’s not my broth——’” 
He stopped abruptly. He was confounded 
to discover that it was not his brother, but 
evidently a genuine burglar that he had 
tackled, and he realised what a narrow 
escape he had had of being shot down by a 
desperate man. Thetwo men who had made 
the capture had been employed to watch the 
house by Sir George, who thought that the 
burglars who were working that part of the 
country might be tempted to pay him a visit. 
They had heard the noise in the house, had 
encountered the burglar, and, at the expense 
of a nasty flesh wound in the face of one of 
them, had successfully downed him. 

The prostrate man stirred, and not much 
ceremony was shown in dragging him to his 
feet, and conducting him back to the house. 
He was searched, and was found to be in 
possession of & very complete set of house- 
breaking implements. Strangely enough, 
he resembled in some degree, both in figure 
and face, young Lord Rapperton, and Jim 
had been confirmed in his belief that he had 
to deal with his brother when in the dining- 
room ; the man’s overcoat had opened in 
front, and displayed & dress suit beneath. 
He did not know that a dress suit is often 
worn by gentry of this class when going about 
their nocturnal business. 

Horace Smith and Ken Daly knew nothing 
about Jim's idea, and had descended in the 
full belief that they were about to encounter 
& bona fide burglar, and they were pro- 
portionately pleased when flattering things 
were said about their pluck. It does take 
a good amount of resolution to go down in 
the cold and darkness and mystery of the 
night to assail & desperado or two armed 
to the teeth and holding life—their own and 
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other people's uncommonly cheap. You 
try it, and see what you feel like as you go 
groping your way down the stairs. But Jim 
and George were not so happy. They felt 
they were sailing under false colours, and 
they went quietly to Sir George, told him 
the facts of the case, and said they did not 
want to get credit for what they did not 
deserve. 

I made certain it was my brother," said 
Jim. It was on Christmas night that he 
said it would be good sport to burgle Sabreton 
Hall. I told George it was he, and of course 
when we went downstairs we meant simply 
to collar him, make him look foolish, and 
send him off home. We knew he wouldn't 
fire at us.“ 

* Well," said Sir George, all's well that 
ends well, and I'm deeply thankful that 
murderous ruffian did not hold straight. 
You boys behaved very well in апу case. 
You had better say nothing about the notion 
you got into your heads. It would do no 
good, and your brother, Jim, might object 
pretty strongly. Say nothing about it—that 
is my advice." 

And so Jim and George, very much against 
their will, had to undergo a course of adula- 
tion of which they did not approve, and 
people thought them such nice modest 
fellows when they flushed at any allusion to 
the burglar incident. 

In the meantime the burglar was led into 
the house, and the detectives who had been 
working in the neighbourhood to try and 
discover how the other robberies had taken 
place were sent for. They recognised the 
prisoner as а young ex-convict who had 
already served a term of two years for a 
somewhat similar offence, but this time he 
would get a very long sentence. He had 
fired with murderous intent, had wounded a 
man, and had certainly done his best to put 
a bullet through the brain of a lad of sixteen. 
He recovered his sangfroid, jested with the 
detectives as they handcutfed him, and 
airily bade Sir George goodbye as he was 
led away. 

(To be continued.) 


X. 


THE TALE OF AN EXCITING ROWING CONTEST. 


HE great event of the second, and more 
important, day of the Margrave Regatta 

was undoubtedly the final for the Senior 
Cup. The fact that the local crew was 
racing of course added immensely to the 
general interest, and the hour of two o'clock, 
which was to witness the contest, iound 
everybody in the town who could beg, 
borrow, or steal an hour or so’s respite from 
business gathered at the different points of 
vantage along the towpath. The twelve 
o'clock train from the North also brought a 
strong contingent of Barrasfurd enthusi- 
asts, who, hearing of the success of their 
champions on the previous day, managed 
to persuade (with very little trouble) the 
Head of the desirability of their being 
present to spur their men on to victory. 
Altogether, as the hands of the big clock 
on the church tower began to creep nearer 
and nearer to the all-important hour, the 
crowds of spectators along the banks and 
the dense masses of boats lining the course 
began to show signs of unwonted excitement. 


By W. P. SHERVILL. 


CHAPTER III. 


Promptly to time the rival crews put out 
and took up their respective stations. 
Equally promptly the umpire in his launch 
started them off full speed on their career 
of most strenuous emulation. А roar of 
cheering followed them and kept pace with 
them all along the course. How they did 
cheer! The Barrasfurd contingent, nearly 
everv man racing on foot along the bank 
level with the striving pair, went pretty well 
mad with the excitement of the crowded 
minutes, and velled with an energy only 
tempered by shortness of wind from the 
exertions necessary to keep them within 
sight of the flying boats. 

Dallas took things very quietly at the 
start. Those furious dashes from the stake 
boat that had caused so much talk the 
previous dav and had so promptly given him 
а commanding lead, were on this occasion 
conspicuous by their absence. In his 
judgment there was no neceasity to extend 
his men to their utmost now that he had the 
inside berth. What need to do more than 


prevent the enemy from taking his water 
at the great bend? No, the crucial point 
of the struggle would undoubtedly come 
farther up the course. 

Nevertheless, Dallas started off at a good 
spanking pace, and though rowing well 
within themselves the Barrasfurd crew began 
slowly to forge ahead. Without raising his 
rate of striking in the least, Dallas gradually 
gained slowly and steadily, in spite of a 
couple of determined spurts from his 
opponents, who evidently had no liking for a 
post in the rear. Dale steered steadily and 
well and shouted words of encouragement 
through the short megaphone strapped to 
his mouth. Once or twice, too, he found 
it necessary to caution bow, who seemed 
somehow to be rather in difficulties. 

“ What’s the matter with him? ’ gasped 
Dallas at length. 

“ Dunno,” growled Dale fiercely. '* He's 
splashing no end and missing all the in- 
ning. I'll give him a piece of my mind when 
we get out see if I don't." 
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“Sit up to it, bow!" yelled Dallas 
furiously, slightly turning to make his voice 
carry up the boat. Sit up to it, man!” 

Bow jumped as though he had been shot 
and lugged on his oar with all his might. To 
be thus singled out in the middle of the race 
before the eyes of scores of his school- 
fellows was more than he 

" Стас!” Suddenly his oar broke short 
off at the leathers, and the outer end dropped 
into the water and floated away, while he 
himself fell violently backwards holding 
nothing but the handle ! 

„Great Scott, Dallas!” screamed Dale 
in utter consternation, “ bow’s oar has 
broken off!” 

Hardly need to say so. The report had 
been pretty well loud enough to tell a deat 
man that something was wrong, and a 
shudder travelled down the boat from bow 
to stern. The crew, indeed, half hung on 
their stroke from sheer paralysis. 

With a savage snort, Dallas dug in his oar 
and yelled, “ Row on, you lubbers! Row 
on!” 

He was instantly obeved, and the crew 
swung out into its accustomed stroke. But 
what of bow? How could they carry his 
dead weight with one oar less to drag them 
on? Dallas was nothing if not decided. 

“Tell him to get overboard!” he cried 
sternly to cox' un. Over with him!“ 

Jump off the boat, Бозу!” screamed 
Dale through his megaphone. Jump off 
at once!” 

Bow obeyed. Steadying himself with 
both hands, he stepped on to the cut-water, 
and without & moment's hesitation sprang 
headlong into the river, giving himself а 
forward slant so that there should be no 
danger from his comrades’ oars. А fraction 
of a second and he was under, and he knew 
enough to keep under until the jabbing, 
churning oars had passed overhead. Then 
he popped up again, and, waiting until the 
umpire’s launch in the middle had passed, he 
struck out for the shore at the towpath. 

In the Barrasfurd crew the effects were at 
once noticeable. The violent jerk and heavy 
roll occasioned by bow’s leap of sacrifice once 
over, the boat settled down into its steady 
stride and seemed little the worse for its 
novel experience. True, Margrave had 
giined a half-length in the minute’s con- 
fusion and unsteadiness, but the College men 
seemed once more to be holding their own. 

No! With a shock the astounded 
Barrasfurd adherents on shore perceived 
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that the locals were gradually gaining on 
their darling crew. Unmistakably, inch by 
inch, they were creeping up, and by the time 
the crews reached the great bend they had 
drawn up dead level! Numbers will tell, 
and seven against eight are heavy odds. But 
stay, unexpectedly and almost unaccount- 
ably, the College men began to hold their own 
as the bend began to stretch before them. 
Was Dallas spurting desperately ? No, he 
was rowing hard, but seemed to be keeping 
his stroke fairly long. Was it merely the 
advantage of the inside station ? 

Dallas alone guessed the truth. A for- 
biddingly stern look had settled down upon 
his face at the frightful catastrophe. 
Treachery undoubtedly! The шап of 
“ fi-pun notes" had found other means of 
carrving out his vile plans, he thought 
bitterly. Suddenly his face lit up. Ha! 
He's made & mistake!" he muttered to 
himself, with a thrill of delight. Ніз 
thoughts expressed themselves aloud in the 
short sentence jerked out at cox'un: 

" You won't need to—touch your rudder 
line—round the bend—now /” he cried. 

* No '—ripping ! " cried Dale in ecstasv, 
as the full import of the observation dawned 
upon him. ОЁ course, with four oars on 
stroke side against three the boat would be 
taken round the bend with little, if any, need 
of the rudder. The heavy drag on the boat 
and the consequent loss of way " would be 
saved! Surely this would counterbalance 
their loss ? 

It did—enough. In spite of spurt after 
spurt from Margrave, in spite of rowing 
seven to eight, in spite of the depression that 
might legitimately have weighed upon their 
spirits after such a disaster—in spite of all 
these things the Barrasfurd bovs stuck to 
their work and grimly held their own. The 
boats hung together almost level, first one 
and then the other see-sawing a foot or so 
ahead as their strokes alternated. Dallas 
kept a close watch on his foes, never letting 
them shake him off, and still held his men in 
check. Опе hundred yards from the post 
and he let them go! 

* Now, lads! he cried, “ put it on! Sling 


—every—ounce—into your work. Up! 
Up ! 29 
The response was instant. His men had 


been simply longing and fretting for а 
quicker stroke, and now eagerlv threw them- 
selves into the one desperate spurt that alone 
could give them the victory. Their im- 
patience at their long wait dissolved into the 
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intense exhilaration of that last glorious dash 
forward, and each man could almost have 
shouted for joy as he felt the boat lift and 
vibrate with its newly awakened life and 
vigour. The Margrave cox'un, almost beside 
himself with disappointment, shouted fran- 
tically to his men to answer, but the poor 
fellows were already doing all they knew. 
Their powers had been exerted to the very 
utmost in spurt after spurt to hold their own 
on that punishing outside station all round 
the bend, and to give another was more than 
flesh and blood could stand. They tried— 
but promptly went to pieces, and Barrasfurd 
won decisively by nearly half & length. 

A territic roar of cheers greeted their grand 
victory. Roll upon roll the cheering rose 
and fell as it was scen that the winners had 
sailed in one man short. Heavy odds ”— 
but the win when it came was surely the 
more glorious still. 

There is little left to add. The broken oar, 
on examination, proved to have been parti- 
ally sawn through close to the leather with 
afret-saw. Only too evidently it had been 
done by the miscreant disturbed the previous 
night by Dale. But he had made a great 
mistake. Having quietly observed that it 
was the boatman’s practice to arrange the 
oars in order from bow to stroke, he had, 
when he crept in in the dark, selected what 
he had taken to be stroke’s oar, or at any 
rate an oar on the stroke side of the boat, 
and promptly sawn it partly through and 
filled up the tiny crevice with putty. But 
why a stroke-side oar ? Why, because with 
one oar short on that side of the boat he 
knew perfectly well that they could never 
have got her round the great bend. Most 
fortunately Robert had not arranged the 
oars that night, and so, when the man took 
up the oar he wanted, not daring to strike a 
light, which would have been seen through 
the canvas walls of the tent, he picked up 
bow’s oar, with the result we have seen. 

As it turned out, of course, Barrasfurd 
had no cause to complain, and they cer- 
tainly had no cause to complain at the 
warmth of their reception on the return home 
on the morrow. Their chums had heard the 
news and, headed by the Doctor and all his 
staff, turned out in full force to give them 
such a cheer as might have been heard at 
Margrave! Dallas and all his merry men 
indeed were heroes, and long basked in the 
sunshine of their comrades' unfeigned pride 
and delight. 

[THE END.] 
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( F course it was frightful cheek. I don’t 
mind admitting that. Only, of course, 
it happened to come off all right. 

There are a good many sorts of cheek. and 
it all depends on the way you handle it. 
For instance, it leads sometimes to а 
thousand lines and a lost half-holiday, and 
sometimes old Elliot smiles in a sort of way 
that he has and says no more about it. 
Still, you never can tell, and on the whole 
it pays best to take things as they come and 
put up with the silly things which masters 
do from time to time. But the thing I am 


(From the School Magazine.) 
By L. BRADLEY SPACE. 


I—THE ASSISTANT EDITOR. 


CHAPTER I. 


going to tell you about was a different matter 
altogether. You see, when a chap's set his 
heart on getting a gold watch which has 
been promised him by a stern parent he has 
to take risks, especially when the stern 
parent is not mercly a figure of speech and 
the chances of getting the aforesaid gold 
watch have suddenly become absolutely 
rotten. 

You sce, it was like this. Oatfield's 
governor is a general in India. He's a 
frightfully stern governor and just cracked 
upon what he calls discipline. He doesn't 


seem to care much about Oatfield's report 
except the part which refers to good conduct 
and other pifle of that sort. And Oattield's 
not exactly the sort of chap you would pick 
out to amuse a lot of kids on a wet afternoon. 
Anyway, his governor told him that if he 
really got a good conduct report at the end 
of the Easter term he would fork out а gold 
watch for Oatficld's fourteenth birthday. 

І suppose the General must have written 
something of this to our house-master, 
Mr. Elliot,-beeause he was always dangling 
that watch before Gerald's eyes. Of course, 
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Gerald was frightfully keen on the watch, 
but it was an awful strain on the poor 
beggar.  Half-way through the term he 
looked quite thin and pale, and nothing but 
his pluck kept him up. Ара I honestly 
believe that he would have won that ticker 
all right if it hadn't been for that pair 
of ravens that came and built a nest in the 
spinney at High Wood, which is just out of 
bounds. 

Now, if there 1з one thing more than 
another that Jerry Oatfield is fond of it's 
natural history. He's a regular dab at that 
sort of thing, and he's got the finest collection 
of birds' eggs of any boy in the school. I 
don't know how he managed to find out 
about those ravens, but, at any rate, he did 
find out. And naturally I was interested 
too, because, though my collection is a poor 
one, you can easily sell a raven's egg for a 
couple of shillings, which is quite & useful 
sum of money, especially towards the end 
of the term. 

Oatfield bound me down to secrecy, and 
one fine day in the middle of March we set 
out for High Wood with a view to taking the 
nest. As I explained before, High Wood is 
out of bounds, and I pointed out to Gerald 
that he might say good-bye to the watch if 
this little episode of ours came to the ears 
of old Elliot. 

That's right enough," Gerald said. 
* But I'm going to risk it, anyway." 

I didn't blame him for that. Naturally. 
when a chap's put such a strain upon himself 
as Jerry had done, something is bound to 
happen sooner or later. Besides, from his 
point of view, the raven's eggs were worth 
it. And so we went. 

Now, if you expect to hear that we had any 
sort of adventure on our way, you are 
mistaken. We didn't even meet a keeper 
in the spinney, and I don't think we saw & 
soul from start to finish. Also we found the 
raven's nest without the slightest trouble, 
built in an ash tree overhanging the edge of 
a quarry, and, what's more, there were two 
eggs in it. It was rather a dangerous job, 
but we didn't break our necks or fall into 
the quarry to languish there through the 
pitil-ss night until we were rescued, faint 
and exhausted, in the morning. On the 
contrary, we were back at school within the 
hour and put in the rest of the afternoon in 
the fives court just as if nothing had hap- 
pened. We hadn’t blown the eggs, because 
we meant to do that, you see, after prep. in 
the evening. As things turned out that was 
just where we made the mistake. 

We were sitting in our study before bed- 
time, busily engaged with those eggs, when 
the door opened, and who should come in 
but old Elliot himself. It was a frightful 
bit of bad luck, but we had to make the best 
of it. The eggs lay on the table, and there 
was just the off-chance that old Elliot might 
take them for eggs of the common or garden 
hen. We didn’t suppose that a man who 
was so fond of sport would have any know- 
ledge of the higher branches of natural 
history. Because, you see, old Elliot’s not 
what you would call a clever man. I know 
that, because he was at Cambridge with my 
governor, and my governor always says that 
Elliot would never have got a house-master- 
ship at Larchester it he hadn’t rowed bow in 
the Cambridge boat for three years. And, 
besides, he was good at cricket. Also fair 
at hockey and fives. But then, everybody 
knows that these things are far more 
important to the average boy than mathe- 
matics and Latin and other rot of that sort. 

As it turned out we were mistaken. Old 
Elliot just cocked his eye at those eggs and 
dropped on them like a shot. 

„Hallo! Oatfield," he said. Where did 
you get these from? Raven's eggs, aren't 
they 7” 
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Of course, it was of no use saying they had 
been laid by a sparrow or an ostrich, and it 
was quite useless to tell a fib about them. 
And Oatfield isn’t that sort of chap, anyway. 

I found them myself, sir,“ he said. 

Old Elliot’s brow grew black. I don’t 
quite know what that means. But that’s 
what they say in books. 

“ You've been in High Wood," he said. 

“ Well, yes, sir," Oatfield admitted. 

I suppose you know you had no business 
there," Elliot replied. * 1 suppose you know 
that it's out of bounds. I may tell you that 
I am a collector myself, though I don't say 
much about it. But the mere fact that you 
have taken two eggs that I had marked for 
myself is quite beside the point. You have 
chosen deliberately to break the rules of the 
school and you will be punished accordingly. 
After what has happened, Oatfield, I should 
say that there will be very little probability 
of your gaining your watch. At least, it 
will be no fault of mine if you do. When 
your father sces your report at the end of 
the term he will probably have something to 
say about it. Both of you come to my study 
to-morrow after the second lesson." 

Old Elliot stalked out, leaving us face to 
face to make the best of it. We knew pretty 
well what would happen after second lesson, 
but that didn't trouble us much. And, 
anyway, old Elliot hadn't boned our eggs. 
On the whole, I thought that was rather 
decent of him. I ventured to point out the 
fact to Oldfield. 

* Oh, rot!” he said. Besides, the old 
raven will lay some more eggs now. Апа, 
anyway, it's good-bye to my watch. Here 
I've wasted at least eight weeks of the term 
in sheer unnecessary goodness. І shall have 
a long letter from the governor as to my 
conduct and pointing out that the lack of 
discipline in modern life is mainly responsible 
for the decay in England's greatness. I've 


had it all before. ButIsha'n'tget my watch. 
And yet. what could a chap do? It's rotten 
hard luck." 


Of course we got it pretty stiff the next 
morning. But there was an end of it, so far 
as I was concerned. Old Elliot is not the 
man to bear malice, but he can be jolly firm 
when he likes, and we knew perfectly well 
that even if Jerry led а life of quite 
distinguished virtue for the rest of the term 
it would make no difference to the fateful 
report. 

Of course the story got about, and Jerrv 
had all kinds of sympathy. But sympathy’s 
no good in thé way of buying gold watches 
with а chap's monogram engraved on the 
back. We made up our minds that there 
was no watch for the time being, and I 
daresay the aching wound would have healed 
in time if it had not been for Tom Darrell, 
who happens to be the assistant editor of 
the Larchester Chronicle," which is the 
name of the school magazine. 

I may say that the real editor is Clapham, 
who is one of the big swells in the Sixth 
Form. But Clapham happened to be away 
just then with some sort of illness. I don't 
quite know what it was, but it ended with 
“itis” and was connected with spots. 

Anyway, Clapham was away and Darrell 
was running the magazine, which only comes 
out once a term. Now, Darrell is a quaint 
sort of chap. and some day or other he'll be 
another Kipling. He does all the humorous 
articles for the school magazine, and once 
he actually had a joke of his accepted by 
" Punch." It was Darrell who told us one 
night that he thought he could see а way to 
get old Elliot to modify his opinion and 
perhaps vary his report so that Oa:field 
would get his watch after all. 

I asked him how he was going to do it. 

" Oh, through the school magazine," he 
sail in his cocksure way. Also there was a 
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look of determination behind his spectacles. 
* [ am going to appeal to Elliot's sense of 
humour." 

Not for me,“ I said. I've had some.” 

As а matter of fact I did try that dodge 
on once. It comes off occasionally. Once in 
a hundred times you can get a master to 
grin at you as if there was a fine joke some- 
where, but the other ninety-nine times he 
roars like a bull, and you realise that there is 
a want of sympathy somewhere! 

* I'll bet you sixpence I'll pull it off all 
right,“ Darrell said. “I'll tell you chaps 
something which you don't know. Old 
Elliot's an author. He's written one or 
two comic books; not under his own name, 
of course. And Гуе got a splendid dodge 
which will make him laugh like anything 
when he sees it. It's lucky that the school 
magazine doesn't go to press for another nine 
or ten days. You chaps won't get your 
copies till you start the holidays, and you 
will just sit up when you come to read it."' 

"I daresay,” Oatfield said: he didn't 
seem very sympathetic ; “ but I should like 
to know what all this has got to do with my 
watch, unless you are going to write a poem 
about it." 

Darrell assumed an air of mystery. 

That's the whole joke," he explained. 
As I said before, I bet you sixpence that 
when old Elliot sees my joke in the school 
magazine he'll let Oatficld down easily, and 
then he'll get his watch. Besides, he can't 
be altogether indifferent to à chap who for 
two-thirds of the term has seriously injured 
his health trying to be good and virtuous.” 

It was & feeling attribute to Oatfield's 
good resolutions, and it affected us both 
considerably. But it was not the slightest 
use trying to press Darrell any further. 

“ You wait till the Easter number of the 
magazine comes out," he said. Now, I 
know old Elliot doesn't make out the reports 
till the end of the first week of the holidays. 
He goes off for two or three days golf at once 
by way of preserving his gigantic intellect 
after the fatigues of the term. When he 
comes back to make out the reports he will 
find the magazine waiting for him. Now, I 
understand that Oatfield is going to spend 
his Easter vac. with you, 80 you will be able 
to read the magazine together. I am pre- 
pared to stake my great reputation that you 
will find it а startler. Апа if it isn't the 
means of obtaining your watch then my 
efforts will be in vain.” 

It's of no use trying to talk to Darrell when 
he gets into this mood, and besides, we didn't 
believe а word he said. Naturally enough 
we thought he was rotting. It was near the 
end of the term and we had other interests 
to think about. We even forgot about the 
school magazine altogether. 


CHAPTER П. 


WE had a simply ripping time for the first 
week of the holidays. We found no less 
than four different kinds of eggs which 
were quite new to ourcollections. Gradually 
Jerry was recovering his wonted health and 
spirits, and the wound was healing nicely 
when we received a copy of the school 
magazine. We turned to it at once, and 
there at the back was a funny sort of article 
signed with Darrell's initials. For cool 
impudence I should say it was hard to beat. 
Certainly, nothing like it had ever appeared 
in the “ Larchester Chronicle" before. It 
was set out in prominent type—but I can't 
do better than give it in what those news- 
paper chaps call in extenso." 


"VICE VERS A. 
*(A CRITICAL ESSAY.) 


„Every schoolboy has, read  Anstey's 
masterpiece, and if he hasn't he ought to. 
| But 
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But there are times when it seems to us that: 
Mr. Anstey hasn't gone far enough. This is 
a critical age in which the freedom of the 
Press is recognised at all hazards, and if the 
authorities of our Alma Mater are disposed 
to regard our efforts as an unfriendly act, we 
hasten to assure them that in this instance 
we are speaking purely in our editorial 
capacity. 

* We are led to take this bold step by the 
reflection that at the same time that this 
essay falls into the hands of our respected 
masters they are about to send out the 
term's reports to the individuals who have 
the distinguished honour of being responsible 
for our appearance in this vale of tears. 

* Now, it seems to us that there is nota 
sufficient amount of thought and charity 
bestowed in the making out of these reports. 
We very much fear that the school authorities 
for the most part are too anxious to get away 
to their frivolous amusements to consider 
properly the idiosyncrasies of the various 
boys whose immediate happiness they can 
make or mar. ‘There are, of course, some 
enlightened parents who treat these reports 
with the contempt they deserve. There 
are other dull persons who approach them 
seriously. In the latter case it is to be feared 
that the bright and budding spirits of the 
unfortunate offspring suffer a depression 
through the holidays which scriously inter- 
feres with the strenuousness of his cricket 
or football, as the case may be, during the 
ensuing term. 

„What we ask is, Is the master always а 
competent judge?’ Has he no faults of 
his own ? And is not the time ripe when at 
the end of the term the boy should be 
provided with a form on which he might 
send in a report of the progress of his form- 
master during the past three months ? 
With a certain amount of diffidence we 
venture to suggest an innovation of this sort. 
Let us take, for instance, our own esteemed 
house-master and guide along the pleasant 
paths of knowledge, Mr. Thomas Elliot, м.а. 

The report will read something as follows: 

** * Scripture History. In this subject Elliot 
has shown considerable application. His 
sermons in the college chapel show a tendency 
to over-elaboration, and latterly there have 
been instances in which they are far too long. 
This particularly applies to fine Sundays, of 
which we have had more than the usual 
proportion lately. He has a slight tendency 
towards what might be called without 
offence Gush.“ But this is possibly 

attributable to the fact that he has recently 
been married. i 

<“ * English.—He does not appreciate the 
importance of this subject properly, owing. 
no doubt, to the deplorable results of the 
classical education. He frequently makes 
mistakes when alluding to great standard 
works of fiction. "This unfortunately results 
in the house library being deficient in the 
works of Scott and other immortals and is 
mainly confined to light &nd humorous 
literature, such as Gibbon's ° Decline and 
Fall,’ and tiresome essays as to the doings 
of an effete Roman known as Julius Cæsar. 

<<“ Latin and Greek.—It is impossible to say 
whether Mr. Elliot's knowledge of these 
subjects is superficial or not, as the examiners 
are not in & position to judge. And, as a 
matter of fact, they don't wish to be. 

% Cricket. We are bound to say that dur- 
ing the last term Elliot's form has fallen off to 
a lamentable extent; as to all practical pur- 
poses he owes his present position to efficiency 
in games he really must make an effort to 
cure his abominable slackness. Since his 
unfortunate marriage he seems to have lost 
all power of making the ball break from the 
leg, and fréquently lately he haà been noticed 
to run some yards down the pitch before 
delivery. His batting, too, is certainly not 
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what it was. He has a tendency to play the 
long-handled game, especially when taking 
his turn at the nets. We hope to see an 
improvement next season. 

“< Football.—He does not display the іп. 
terest in this subject that he might. He has 
an absurd idea that he is intended by nature 
for a centre forward, whereas it is obvious 
that right half-back is his proper position. 
He is too fond of an individual effort, and 
does not feed his wings properly. To this 
we must attribute the fact that for the first 
time in four years we failed to win the inter- 
house challenge cup. 

** * Tlockey.—The same remarks apply to 
hockey as to football. 

** Rowing.—He is an exccllent coach. а 
little too inclined to bully his crew. Не 
never seems to be satisfied with the efforts 
of bow. He has rather crude ideas on the 
&ubject of training, being too fond of sticking 
to the old methods which prevailed in his 
own university days. 

“< General Conduct. lt із singularly unfor- 
tunate that, possessing as he does such а keen 
sense of humour, he should fail to appreciate 
the same quality among the boys of his 
house. It is impossible to over-estimate 
the importance of this matter, seeing that 
humour is so great an asset in after- life. А 
sense of humour often enables а boy to 
correct faults and also to appreciate the weak 
points of others. For instance, Mr. Elliot 
might have seen during the past term the 
violent efforts made by one Oattield to lead 
an upright and worthy life with a view to 
obtaining possession of a certain gold watch. 
Instead of which, Elliot cuts up rough and 
sends a report to Oatfield’s governor which 
enables that distinguished warrior to write 
his son а dreary sort of lecture and save 
himself ten or fifteen sovs. at the same time. 
It is a lamentable thing that when the whole 
house is following this comedy with great 
amusement the head of the house should take 
such а serious view of it. It is all the more 
lamentable seeing that Mr. Elliot himself won 
considerable recognition in the field of letters 
devoted to the great cause of humour.“ 


There was a good deal more like this, but 
I think I have copied quite enough to show 
what Darrell was driving at. It was awful 
cheek, of course; but then everybody knows 
Darrell's audacity. If any other chap in 
the house had tried the game on he would 
probably have got himself expelled. But 
then I believe that there is an old proverb 
which says that one man may steal a horse 
and another can’t look over a hedge, and 
that is what generally happened as far as 
Darrell was concerned. He doesn't care. 

But we did. Rather! It was all very 
well to laugh and grin over Darrell's cheek 
for the next fortnight, and wonder what old 
Elliot's face was like when he read the article, 
but we began to take a different view of it 
on the last day of the hols. Апа by the time 
we were back in our study again we positively 
hated Darrell, and when he came to see how 
we were getting on we gave him a cold 
reception. But, bless you! it's no use 
trying to get that game on with Darrell. He 
took no notice whatever. And he was so 
interested in what we had been doing that it 
was only playing the game to ask him how 
he was getting on. 

** Oh, pretty dull, the first part." be said. 
** The governor hurt himself out hunting. so 
I had to be fairly quiet. But the week І 
was spending with Elliot up in North 
Berwick golfing was distinctly good business. 
I had a ripping time." | 

`* You stayed with Mr. Elliot?“ Oatfield 

asped. 

That's about the size of it. my boy," 
Darrell said. * When he heard what was 
going on, Mrs. Elliot asked me to go with 
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them. And I tell you that Elliot's a nailer 
at golf." 

" Was that before the magazine came 
out ? " I asked. 

Couldn't have been," Darrell said carc- 
lessly. °° Besides, Elliot wasn't annoyed a 
bit. And as for Mrs. Elliot, she thought it 
immense. Апа if you chaps saw Elliot in 
the vac. you wouldn't know him for the 
same man. You needn't look so glum about 
it. And besides, you weren't to blame. If 
there is any responsibility I am quite ready 
to take it on шу own shoulders." 

It sounded all very nice, but it wasn't 
until the end of the first week that Jerry and 
myself began to feel really comfortable. Аз 
to Mr. Elliot, he was just the same, and 1 
think that on the whole he was not so ratty 
in the class as I have known him to be some- 
times. Especially the term before he was 
married. They tell me some men are like 
that when they are in love. Butstill, I am 


‚ not writing this story about that kind of rot. 


And the funny part of it was that for the first 
month or so old Elliot appeared to be 
specially easy with Oatfield, who wasn't 
putting any particular strain upon himself 
to win any gold watches in the cricket term. 
] expect he was saving up for the winter. 
You see he had lost all hope of his watch, апа 
we both came to the conclusion that the 
whole episode had merely been а scheme on 
Darrell’s part for pulling our legs. But we 
didn't mind that much, because he had 
pulled old Elliot's leg at the same time. 

The term was getting on now, and the 
wound was entirely healed, when there 
arrived one morning for Oatficld a small 
registered parcel which contained a letter 
from а firm of Bond Street jewellers to the 
effect that their esteemed customer, General 
Sir George Oatfield, had directed them to 
hand over the enclosed to Gerald Oatfield. 
Esq., апа would he kindly acknowledge 
receipt, and ail the rest of it. And inside 
the parcel was a really ripping gold hunter 
watch with Jerry's initials on the back. 

And he didn't make the fuss about it I 
expected. On the contrary he was quiet 
and very grave. 

" I say," he said. Darrell's right after 
all. And old Elliot's a ripping good sort, and 
I shall tell him so when I get the chance.“ 


And I think so, too. Don't you ? 
[THE END.] 
æ «- æ 


BY MEAD AND 


STREAM. 


(THE MORNING PLUNGE.) 


OOD-BYE to dark mornines! They're over; 
Chill days are a thing of the past; 
Full soon I'll be rancing in clover, 
Nor dream skies were long overcast : 
Then hey! for the stream that is flowing 
By banks where forget-me-nots hide, 
And hey! for the plunge that sets glowing 
One's blood in full tide. 


I'm partial to skating in season; 
And footer is опе of mv joys; 

While cricket I'm fond of (in reason), 
I like, too, а romp and a noise: 

But still, taking all things together, 
I'll yield unto diving the palm, 

Though sunny or rainy the weather, 

In storm or in calm. 


But, give me a morning of May-time 

Or June, when the earth is so green— 
To bathe in {һе freedom of plavtime, 

With trees all around for a screen. 
Ah, words cannot tell of the glory 

That lurks in the clasp of the tide; 
And so I'll declare till Im hoary, 

And not be denied. 
TINSLEY PRATT.. 
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“My good sword carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure: 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 


blare of trumpets, the tramp of horses’‏ ا 

feet, the rattle of weapons and accoutre- 
ments, and the chatter of a thousand 
tongues : then a sudden hush ! 

The spectators hold their breath—ladies 
shiver with anxiety—the eyes of knights 
glitter with excitement—the common people 
strain their necks in their eagerness to see 
what is going on. | 

А hoarse challenge ; and а cloud of dust 
from each end of the course. Two gallop- 
ing horsemen are closing upon one another— 
the speed is breakneck. А crash, and the 
crackle of splintered lances—a runaway 
charger, with saddle awry—a prostrate mail- 
clad figure attended by kneeling squires, 
the victorious knight, battered but trium- 
phant, cantering round the lists, carrying 
his helm under his arm ! 

Thus did our countrymen make holiday— 


* In days of old, 
When knights were bold, 
And barons held their sway." 


And is there a mother's son amongst us 
who is not proud of the mighty muscles and 
glorious courage of those who first showed 
Europe the mettle of the men of Merrie 
England ? 

А witty American author, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, wrote of '' those old prize-fighters 
with iron pots on their heads, to whom some 
great people are so fond of tracing their 
descent." Well, the Crusaders were not all 
saints and the tournament competitors were 
not all sportsmen ; but, when the time came, 
they showed to the world such pluck, such 
daring and such holy if mistaken zeal, as 
had seldom been matched and never beaten. 

One sometimes hears а boy croaking on 
this wise: * Ugh ! I hate history, beastly dry, 
waste of time "—and so on. Why does he 
talk like this? Surely, because he doesn't 
use his imagination. He forgets that 
Richar. the lion-hearted, Robin 
Saladin the infidel, and others were real 
men. They ate their dinners, coughed, 
washed their faces, suffered from toothache, 
laughed and sang just as we do; and they 
lived in a world that had not yet heard 
of lucifer matches, boiled potatoes, motors, 
rifles—or tuck shops! 

But let us try to find out what these early 
adventurers looked like, thought about, and 
did. And to do this we must have just 
a little bit of history. 

When Billy the Norman" invited 
himself to this Right little, tight little 
island " he, of course, brought with him 
the games and manners and customs of his 
own country; and amongst these customs 
was the order of knighthood. 

You will remember that there were lots 
of fine men here before William came, and 
that the Saxon noblemen had their own 
little private armies with which, if need be, 
to settle their private quarrels. Now, the 
Norman leaders were also miniature kings 
and generals, but they had the thing all 
cut-and-dried, and, before a man could be a 
knight. he was made one. 

William Rufus (the Conqueror's rough- 
and-tumble son and successor) had a habit 
of putting people on their honour " : and 
the great historian Freeman, who ought to 
know, ваув that knighthood and chivalry 
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THE CRUSADERS. 


By Р. J. HARWOOD, 


Author of “The Vikings,” “Fun under Canvas," ete, 


practically started in the reign of the un- 
worthy William п. All the more honour to 
the knights and men-at-arms who managed 
to keep straight in such crooked times. 

The young blood who wanted to be 
a knight had to pass a sort of qualifying 
exam., practical and theoretical. As a 
preliminary he usually had to prove that he 
was well born and sound in wind and limb. 
From the age of seven to the age of fourteen 


he was a page in the household of a full-' 


blown knight, and there he was watched 
and tested. If the knight gave him a clean 
sheet he was made a " squire,” that is to 
say the aide-de-camp of his chosen master. 
During all this time he was busy at all the 
manly arts, and was not considered to be 
fit for knighthood until he knew all the 
craft of the huntsman, all about horses 
and horsemanship, and all the tricks of lance 
and battle-axe. But, above all, he must 
be honourable, kind, and religious—he must 


'Jeel a stain on his honour just as much as he 


would feel a wound on his body. 


* Man am I grown, man's work must I do: 
Follow the deer? Follow the Christ, the King." 


Then came the glorious day on which he 
was dubbed knight. After a bath he fasted 
for twenty-four hours and spent a whole 
night in a church, watching the arms he was 
to wear. ‘Then his sword was blessed by the 
priest, he took the Holy Communion, and 
was armed by ladies or knights. And then 
came the crowning act, when one of the 
knights present struck him а gentle blow 
with а sword across his shoulders. Не 
thus received the accolade and rose to his 
feet a fully fledged knight. 

Hereward the Wake was a monk-made 
knight, '' after the fashion of the English," 
but he, too, took an oath, like every other 
newly ordained knight. His was somewhat 
bloodthirsty—“ never to leave from slaying 
while there was a Frenchman (that is a 
Norman) left alive on English ground." 

But the usual oath of knighthood was 
much nicer than Hereward’s. It was to this 
effect To serve God and his prince; 
to be true to his word ; to love honour and 

aspise gain; to reverence purity ; to be 
faithful, courteous, humble." 

Now it happened that in those days 
pilgrims were making journeys to the Holy 


.Land, where the Holy Sepulchre, at Jeru- 


salem, was in the hands of the Saracens. 
Many of these pilgrims were shamefully 
ill-treated by the infidela, and Peter the 
Hermit tramped Europe and demanded 
that something should be done. That 
proved to be the call to English chivalry 
and knighthood. 

The blood of European knights began to 
boil. The infidel must be crushed, and the 
Knights of the Cross would do it. But 
who would pay the expenses ? They would 
pay their own. 'Where would they get the 
money ? Beg or borrow it: kings would 
pawn their kingdoms and knights would 
sell their estates : squires and serving men 
yes, and women and children—would follow 
their lords. And that is just what happened. 

Kings, princes, nobles, and knights were the 
officers : * What of the men? They were 
there— 


“Stained with the ruddy tan 
God's air doth give a man.” 


I fancy I hear a stout knight rounding up 
his followers: °“ Come hither, Giles, my 


man, and hearken well. No more keeping of 
swine on this side of Jerusalem. Stick every 
porker in thine herd and let him be salted 
down, and come thou with me, to do Jikewise 
for every intidel that dares to show his face 
or raise a finger in the path that leads to 
yonder Holy Sepulchre.” 

Poor hero ! he boasted and blustered, little 
dreaming of the disappointments, the toil, 
the hunger and thirst, and scenes of death 
that awaited him in the terrible marches 
across Europe. 

No swift Government transports and no 
special troop-trains ; only stout legs, strong 
arms, and brave hearts. A hurried packing 
up—and off. The Welshman left his 
hunting . . . the Dane his drinking party, 
the Norwegian his raw fish." What brave 
souls! Think you we of the twentieth 
century can always toe the line with them? 

Now I am quite prepared to admit that the 
magniticent deeds of the Crusaders are 
amongst the finest things in the history of 
the world. But I am sorry to have to say 
that the number of those who ''took the 
cross " included many needy scamps and 
many adventurers who would just as soon 
have joined an expedition to rescue the 
North Pole from King Frost provided 
always that there was something to be made 
out of it! They could shoot and shout; 
they feared nothing (except evil spirits); 
they could “ snore upon the flint " (as the 
poet puts it); they could be counted on 
to catch and cook their dinnera; and they 
could fight like furies—but they were not 
true Crusaders. 

Many of these hypocritical rascals are 
known to have slunk home on discover- 
ing that the Crusaders were earning more 
glory than gold. They probably went in for 
the highwayman business or sponged on any 
of their neighbours who might feel dis- 
posed to listen to their yarns. 

The old weather-beaten soldiers of for- 
tune, who lived and died for The Cause were 
men of another stamp. Hear them singing: 


“Our stormy sun is setting; 

Our sands are sinking low; 

In one fair fight, before the night, 
Our hard-wora hearts shall glow. 


„When we lie gashed and gory, 
The holy walls within, 
Sweet Jesu, think upon our end, 
And wipe away our sin." 


That sounds better: a body of men in that 
frame of mind couldn’t help being heroic. 
I had rather be on their side than against 
them ! 

No “ B.O.P." reader should ever miss ап 
opportunity of seeing a really old church 
where there are brasses or tombs or effigies 
or coats-of-arms, Look out for the Crusaders’ 
tombs with cross-legged figures on them. 

And keep your eyes open for old round 
churches like the Temple Church in London 
and St. Sepulchre’s at Cambridge. 

When Jerusalem was at last captured 
Godfrey de Bouillon was chosen “ King of 
Jerusalem." One of his first duties was the 
protection of the pilgrims, who came in 
greater numbers than ever. He therefore 
formed two orders of military monks, the 
Templars, who were to defend the Sepulchre 
and generally guard Pale, tine, and the 
Knights of St. John, or knights hospitallers, 
whose main dutv was attendance on wounded 
fighting-men. The Templars were trained 
in special, monasteries with churches built in 
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imitation of the Holy Sepulchre. Some 
of our oldest hospitals are survivals of 
those founded by the Hospitallers. 

Alas! for the gallant Crusaders who 
captured Jerusalem and lost it again ! 

But, although the fighting was far away 
from their homes, the Crusaders helped 
England by their devotion and example. 
What about it? What have we to do with 
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the Crusaders? Rudyard Kipling has an- 
swered that in two lines of poetry : 


“Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet; 
Lest we forget! Lest we forget!" 


And if you ask me whether our national 
courage was used up" by the Crusaders, 
by the sea-dogs, and by the thousands of 
heroes who have succeeded them, 1 reply 


* 
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‘CERTAINLY NOT. Only let the occasion 
arise, and you will see that our patriotio 
songs аге not mere wind and that our 
knights and yeomen are still made of the 
very best stuff: 


* No other land can nurse them, 
But their motherland, Old England, 
And on her broad bosom ahall they ever thrive.” 
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WHITH THE EXCAVATORS AT PANAMA: 
SOME LITTLE-KNOWN WONDERS ABOUT THE PANAMA CANAL. 


NLY those who have visited the Isthmus 

of Panama and tramped over the route 

of the proposed waterway can grasp what 

has been and is still being don» in this in- 

hospitable region. Indeed, the purely initial 
work has been in itself a stupendous feat. 

In a little over three years, and at a distance 
of 2.000 miles from the base of supplies, a 
small country or state has been entirely 
organised. Existing cities have been reno- 
vated, their streets paved, and the towns 
equipped with a modern drainage system 
and water supply. Then some fourteen new 
towns have been built on modern lines, four 
large hospitals erected, a score or more hotels 
and large mess houses erected alung the 
route, as well as some sixty stores, clubhouses, 
and recreation halls. The whole of the 
material to carry out this work—lumber, 
nails, paint, engines, cars, plumbing 
machinery, etc. had to be shipped and 
brought to the scene of operations some 
2,000 miles away. 

Then the canal zone, once а veritable pest 
hole, has become a sanitary district. Yellow 
fever, once the scourge of the Isthmus, has 
been unknown there since May, 1906, and 
the death rate is now lower than in many 
of the cities of the United States. Indeed, 
they will tell you at Panama that when the 
waterway is completed people will come to 
the Isthmus for their vacation, if only to see 
wnat а great ship canal is like. 

It was in May 1904 that the Americans 
took over the control at Panama. They 
paid France 8,000,000/., this sum including 
the work the Frenchmen had done during 
their twelve years а& the Isthmus as well ав 
some 2,000 buildings, many houses for the 
employees, some good hospitals and machine 
shops. The excavating machinery and the 
rolling stock for the railway were found to 
be too old-fashioned and out-of-date to be 
of much service. Some of the dredges, 
however, which the Frenchmen left behind 
have been dug up, repainted, and set to work. 

The engineers at the Isthmus will tell you 
that the eight million was a fair sum, and 
that what the French did at Panama was 
really wonderful considering the nature of 
the task and the difficulties they had to face. 
Altogether, the  Frenchmen  excavated 
80,000,000 cubic yards of material. During 
the last two years the Americans havo 
removed 62,786,962 cubic yards of earth, 
and they are now making the dirt fly at 
the rate of over three million cubie yards & 
month. The most costly and elaborato 
machinery ever devised is now at Panama, 
and the Americans put down the value of 
their plant at just under 8,000,000/. 

The smooth manner in which everything 
is now working at Panama is due to the 
energies of one man, Lieut.-Col. George W. 
Goethals. When ex-President Roosevelt 
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visited the canal zons just over two years 
ago, he was far from satisfied with the then 
existing conditions. The death rate was 
very high and there was much friction 
among the heads of the various departments, 
in consequence of which some of the ablest 
engineers threw up their positions and left. 
Mr. Roosevelt arranged with the Republic 
of Panama that the country on either side 
of the canal route for a distance of tive miles 
shoull be under the control of the United 
States Army, and then issued an order, 
assigning an Army engineer to the work. 
“Iam, he said, when he wrote the order, 
" going to send a man down there who will 
stay on the job until I say he can quit.“ 
Soon afterward there reached the Isthmus 
a tall, erect, quiet-spoken officer, wearing the 
garb of а Lieutenant-Colonel of Engineers, 
and the general air of a man who does much 
and says little. And in & remarkably short 
space of time the Isthmus army ot canal 
diggers discovered that & new régime had set 


in. 

The first thing Colonel Goethals did was 
to attack the mosquitoes, which were re- 
sponsible for the heavy death rate. He 
instituted a sanitary corps; drilled them 
so efficiently that'it is said that they could 
smel а mosquito through а brick wall. 
These men tramped over the whole canal 
zone, and every stagnant pool of water they 
came across they instantly killed every 
germ in it by diluting it with oil. In a 
short while the mosquito was exterininated. 
It is as rare to-day in Panama as the butfalo 
on the Western plains. 

The following instance will show how 
these men made & determined war on these 
pests. Suddenly the malarial rate at 
Corozel took a jump up. Instantly an 
inspector was sent down to discover the 
breeding-place of the creatures and destroy 
it. His report not being deemed satisfac- 
tory, a second officer was sent, and then a 
third. The rate fell, and then as suddenly 
rose higher than ever. Colonel Goethals 
sent for one of his trusty lieutenants, and 
told him to go to Corozel and stay there 
until the fever rate had dropped to normal. 

He began by searching every building for 
mosquitoes, and then trying to follow them 
to their breeding-place. One morning he 
tracked the creatures to a near-by jungle, 
and then to the edges of a swamp. As the 
water was oiled, he thought it useless to 

roceed farther, as these insects do not 

reed in diluted water, only fresh water. 
Then he remembered his orders, and with- 
out more ado plunged into the water, and, 
after struggling through it waist-deep in 
mire, arrived at the middle of the swamp, 
where he found a large pool of fresh water, 
covered with thick vegetation and enough 
larva to hatch thousands of the deadly 


peste. Within an hour planks were thrown 
into the marsh, lanes were cut in the vegeta- 
tion, and the oilers were set to work. 

It was not long before the officials found 
that the new boss was & man of few words, 
but when he issued an order it had to be 
carried out. A house was being constructed 
for one of the canal engineers. The work 
dragged on, and to the one destined to 
occupy it it seemed as though the finish 
would be several months delayed. He 
spoke to Colonel Goethals about it. 

Get into my carriage," he said, and 
we will ride over and see about it." 

They rode over. The foreman appeared, 
and the Colonel said to him that the house 
was to be ready for occupation on a certain 
date. The foreman was about to launch 
out into а fulsome explanation as to how 
it would be impossible to complete it within 
the time, when he caught a look so steady 
and disconcerting that he forgot to state the 
many insurmountable difficulties which lay 
between the completion of the building and 
the stipulated date. Instead, he mumbled 
something to the effect that he would do 
the best he could. 

" You did not understand me," said the 
Colonel. What I said was that the house 
із to be ready; and it was. 

Some little time ago, when it was rumoured 
that the officials at Washington had decided 
on a lock canal in preference to & sea-level 
waterway, one of the New York newspapers 
sent a correspondent all the way to the 
Isthmus to discover from Colonel Goethals 
what had really been decided, and his views 
upon the question. After chasing all over 
the country, the reporter managed to run 
the Colonel to earth. To the question 
addressed to him he merely replied : '* That 
is а matter that I have not been required to 
think about. I will build a lock canal if they 
want it, а sca-level canal if they want it, or 
I will go home if they want me to," and he 
walked away. 

А lock canal, of course, has been decided 
upon. The total length of the waterway 
from deep water in the Atlantic to deep 
water in the Pacific is about fifty miles. 
Ten miles of this, however, consists of deep 
channels dredged through harbours at either 
end, the total length from shore to shore line 
being about forty miles. The plan of con- 
struction is to build а series of massive 
dams not far from each shore of the Isthmus; 
create a large artificial lake between them ; 
connect the lake with each ocean by canal, 
and a series of locks by which shipping will 
be raised or lowered from the canal to the 
lakes as thus formed. 

Commencing at the Atlantic end, the canal 
is dredged for 4} miles through the shoal 
water of Limon Bay to the shore line: TwWo 
and a-half miles beyond the shore it reaches 
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the site of {һе Gatum dam, a huge earthen 
structure a mile and a-half long, over half 
a mile wide, and 180 feet in height, which 
will serve to impound the waters of the 
Chagres River, and form a lake of over 100 
miles in area and thirty miles in length, 
whose level will be maintained at an eleva- 
tion of 85 feet above the sea. The first 
seven miles of the canal, from deep-sea 
soundings to the Gatum dam, will be at sea- 
level, and the 85 feet difference of level 
between the canal and the lake will be over- 
come by a series of double locks in three 
flights, one set of locks being used for 
ascending and the other for descending 
vessels. These locks will be 110 feet wide 
and 1,000 feet in usable length. They will 
be built of reinforced concrete, and because 
of their great dimensions will far exceed any 
construction of the kind yet buiit. The 
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away before the steam shovels are scooping 
up the débris with their huge buckets and 
swinging the spoil into dump cars backed 
up to receive it. 

There are a hundred of these steam shovels 
at work in the Isthmus to-day. It is 
estimated that one of these appliances can 
do the work of five hundred men. It is a 
contrivance mounted on a flat car. The car 
is rolled toward the embankment, the shovel 
sinks its nose into it, is then drawn up by 
steam power, gripping from the embank- 
ment from three to five cubic yards of earth, 
which it deposits in cars specially equipped 
for receiving the soil. A record of this work 
was recently made, when 311 cars were 
loaded in 370 minutes, an average of one 
minute eleven seconds per car. As the cars 
were loaded to their full capacity, this 
means that a cubic yard of material was 
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а railway bodily from one track and deposit 
it in the next. 

At both the Atlantic and the Pacific ends 
of the canal powerful sea-going suction 
dredges are now at work. These vessels are 
of immense size, virtually floating settle- 
ments, for their crews not only work but 
sleep on them. The dredges work twenty- 
four hours a day, six days a week. By 
powerful suction machinery each dredge 
scoops up mud and earth over a width of 
five feet by nearly two feet deep. Many 
curious things are brought to the surface by 
the suction pipes. Recently the Culebra 
drew ten fathoms of chain from the depth 
of the bay and passed it through one of the 
centrifugal pumps into the bin. Not long 
ago the Ancon lifted a cannon ball from the 
bottom of Limon Bay. Fish and eels are so 
common that they no longer cause comment. 


Drillers at Work.—Air-Drillers at foot of Gold Hill, Culebra. 


minimum depth for the whole canal will be 
41 feet; hence, on the day of its opening it 
will be capable of accommodating the largest 
ships afloat, including the Lusitania and the 
Mauretania, and the two giant White Star 
boats, over 900 feet long, which are being 
built at Belfast. 

To the ordinary engineer the manner 
in which the excavation work is carried on 
at Panama is a veritable eye-opener. In 
excavating alone eight different methods are 
employed. Where rock is encountered, the 
drillers come with their driiis, operated by 
the compressed air system, and at times 
one may see in a single stretch as many as 
fifty of the long poles jolting up and down. 
Then come the blasters and their charges 
of dynamite; next the red flags; then the 
shattering explosion and the quiver of the 
earth as from an earthquake shock. Hardly 
has the dust settled and the smoke cleared 


placed on them every second. The deepest 
cutting is that made through the Culebra 
range of mountains, and known as the 
Culebra cut. An idea of the quantity of 
material excavated here may be gauged 
when it is stated that every day the earth 
removed would make up a train of cars, 
fully loaded, twelve miles in length. 

These steam shovels, running on the 
railway track, must of course have new 
tracks laid for them at frequent intervals, 
in order to bring their machinery to bear 
upon the line of excavation. This work is 
accomplished by the track-shifters. А vast 
complication of derrick and steam engine 
rumbles up when the whistles go, grips the 
track that needs to be removed, and without 
more ado deposits it, section by section, on 
the new road. It sounds simple, but it is 
nevertheless a bit eerie to see one of these 
big track-shifters come along and pick up- 


An army of 30,000 men are now at work in 
the canal zone. Every trade and profession 
is represented. Clerks, book-keepers, short- 
hand writers and typists, surgeons, physi- 
cians, foremen, blacksmiths, bricklayers, 
carpenters, train conductors, diamond-drill 
setters, engineers, firemen, ironworkers, 
masons, painters, plasterers, plumbers, 
quarrymen, tinsmiths, and wiremen are 
among the many who find positions on the 
Isthmus to-day. There is no demand for 
unskilled labour, though there are still 
openings for men specialised in their pro- 
fessions. 

Outside the native labourers, Americans 
naturally predominate. Then come Italians, 
while many of the principal engineers are 
Englishmen. Khaki is the dress principally 
worn for working in, and white linen for 
evening wear. Every employee is given free 


steam boat transportation from New York to 
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the canal and a free pass when he leaves. 
Some 2,000 of the white employees have 
taken their wives and children to Panama. 
They reside in special quarters built for 
them by the authorities. These dwellings 
are very comfortable, and boast of their 
electric light and water supply. The 


majority of the single men reside in the 
large bachelor " dwellings, where they are 
boarded free, and pay nothing for their 
electric light and fuel. 

Along the canal route there are large 
mess-houses where the white employees 
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latter days of vacation had come 

and the cool evenings drew us together 
around the lamp in the cottage. The waves 
on the beach made a mournful sound out in 


take their midday meal. Here you can get 
& dinner of three courses for eighteenpence. 
Then all over the country there are large 
stores, run by the authorities, from which 
the workers can purchase anything they 
desire, from a saucepan to a packet of pins, 
from a bedstead to an ounce of pepper. 
The goods here are sold at cost price, plus 
the charge of freight and a small percentage 
for handling them. Indeed, everything is 
done to make the workers comfortable and 
happy. Club-houses and recreation halls are 
now being built in each town and village. 
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° TREASURE ISLAND” 


A STORY AND A GAME. 
By F. F. HELMER. 


It did not take long for half a dozen hunters 
to find Billie’s “ lid,” though she had not 
worn her hat for days or weeks, and it hu 
neglectéd behind the entry door. Fastene 


Tuscarora River, back of '' Treasure Island. 
* Pirates' Retreat" is behind the boat-house at extreme right. 


the darkness, while within we read Indian 
stories and Treasure Island," yet no one 
could be frightened with such a circle of 
smiling and courageous faces round the 
table, and no one lost any sleep after his bed 
was reached. But thoughts of ** Treasure 
Island " reappeared by daylight. Our crew 
chanted the pirates' chorus or shouted to 
each other the parrot's refrain, Pieces of 
eight, pieces of eight, pieces of eight!” 
Then arose aspirations to seck treasure on 
our own account. 

We, too, were on an island. There was a 
band of seven, including Walt, Eric, Rans, 
Elt, Billie, and Jimmie. Billie and Jimmie 
were girls, but no matter, they were as 
ardent buccaneers as any of the crew. 
Another of us (who gave himself, for the 
occasion, the sombre name of Black Dog) 
slipped away from the rest one afternoon 
to bury some treasure. It consisted, not of 
Spanish gold, but of American copper, and 
later was passed for ice cream or soda in the 
village. But this is beginning at the wrong 
end, for it was found only after considerable 
search. 

Black Dog, having hid the treasure, handed 
to the group of buccaneers a single clue 
written on a piece of paper. This clue was 
expressed, rather slangily, in the following 
couplet : 

“In Billie's ‘lid’ 
The mystery's hid." 


They contain a parlour, reading and writi 
room, billiard-room, and an assembly hall. 
Each has a library of 500 volumes. These 
buildings are all under the management of 
the Young Men's Christian Association, who 
also furnish the entertainments. 

In conclusion it may be added that the 
canal will be opened in 1915. It will have 
cost the United States Government a sum 
of 60,000,000/., and represents the most 
daring piece of engineering work ever 
undertaken and brought to a successful 
completion. 
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This caused some study. It suggested 
landing on the beach, so to the beach the 
crew set out all together. There were steps 
leading from the beach up the slight bluff 
on which the cottages abd. At last, under 
the first of-these steps, counting from the 
beach, was found still another bit of paper 
with the order: 


* Work ye, work ye, with a will! 
Take a turn at BMOCSIL.” 


This they read with heads together, and then 
looked at each other blankly. What could 
" BMOCSIL" be. Finally, one lad who 
was expert at standing on his head, read 
the word backward. Then it was intelligible, 
for Liscomb was the name of one of the 
cottages on the island. So to Liscomb 
Cottage they ran. One who happened to 
live in that cottage remembe having 
seen the mysterious member of the crew 
called Black Dog near a certain door 
earlier in the day. Sure enough! Tucked 
into a space in the lattice near this door 
a folded paper was discovered. Unfolded, 
it declared to the readers : 


“ You ought to be thumped. 
You're every one stumped ! '* 


ORT S a E e VON ee SES CUNEO 


The front ot Where- We're-At Cottage, 


Showing báton rouge, the swing, the stamp with * black heart deep and dark," also the 
. “ V-shaped tree on the edge of the bluff. 


within it by a hat pin was another slip of 
paper of the same colour as the first. This 
bore the message : 


“ The way to search, this now will teach ! 
The first step—landing on the beach.” 


Wise heads concluded this had to do with 
some stump. There was a stump on the 
beach, so down to the beach again they 
went. But the search revealed nothing. 
Then they-bethought themselves of a stump 
upon thé bluffthey,hadso lately left. And 
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back again the buccaneers hurried, finding 
in this another clue, to the effect that 


* The man who finds this is a dandy! 
It’s down, so look in the log now sandy.” 


With little delay the Үт raced off to 
the beach once more and at some distance 
came to а large log half buried in the sand. 


-&. 


In the hollow 
of the log they looked for treasure - but only 


This was а well-known spot. 
found another “clue.” This one “ stung 
them, as they expressed it : 


* Trouble increased ! 
From mouth to mouth 
There now will pass this riddle: 
* Posts to the east ; 
Posts to the south ; 
Báton rouge in the middle.' " 


Again the circle of heads bent over the 

per. Again eye sought eye in perplexity. 
But Walt had studied French. Baton 
rouge—red stick,” he exclaimed. But 
where was the red stick? The only red 
thing they could remember—why, their 
cottage veranda had red posts, of course ! 
Off to this they immediately made expedi- 
tion, and here the riddle unfolded, for the 
posts ranged east and south from the chief 
corner one by the steps ; finally, this particu- 
lar red post had a bit of paper inconspicu- 
ously pinned near its m One of the boys 
shinned up the post, bringing down the 
clue : 


* Do or die! 
Don't be beat! 
Tread high— 
Pirates’ Retreat.” 


The “ Pirates’ Retreat was a place of 
landing between two boat-houses on the 
river side of the island. Under overhanging 
trees, a flight of steps descended the bank to 
the end of this narrow slip, the whole spot 
being so shut in and dark that romantic 
Walt had early fastened upon it, by means 
of this name, the “shady” character it 
thereafter bore. 

There was no uncertainty in the minds of 
the crew as to where this suggestion led 
them, but to ‘‘ tread high ” seemed of little 
avail in finding buried treasure or a further 
clue. After several times climbing up and 
down the steps of Pirates’ Retreat and 
looking all about the place, а consultation 
was held to which even Black Dog was 
invited, though he refused to take much 
part in it. Dusk had come on and matches 
were serving as torches for the hunt. Ве- 
tween'searches the crew had repaired to the 
nearest cottage to read the instructions over 
again in the light of the doorway. Un- 
noticed by the rest, Black Dog made an 
examination to assure himself, and later 
declared the clue was in proper place. With 
a slight suggestion as to who was warmest ” 
in tue search, he soon saw the crew dig out a 
slip of paper placed in the crack between the 
boards ot the upper or highest ''tread " of 


make Ontario ' 


the steps. With a shout, they carried the 
new clue to the light, only to find the threat : 
* Criss-cross Chris, 
You'll swing for this!“ 
As in many cases before, the first line of this 
was accessory to the real clue, ee supplied 
partly to fill out a couplet and a rhyme and 
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partly to keep the interpretation from being 
too easy. Nevertheless, its meaning leaped 
out of this at first glance, for all remembered 
а wooden swing with the customary criss- 
cross braces, that was standing before a 
cottage on the lake bluff. On the frame- 
work of this swing the final slip of paper 
was found, with this adaptation of the old 
pirate song : 


* Fifteen feet from a live man's chest. 
Do your best, then take a rest!“ 


The rest was soon earned. Incidentally, 
there was a tent near by containing boxes 
of campers’ clothing and things. Pacing off 
fifteen feet from that side of the tent within 
which these boxes were placed, the boid 
buccaneers located the treasure, some 
pennies wrapped in tin foil. Night had 
fallen by this time, so that the closing act was 
performed by the light of matches and candles 
amidst a fitting setting of dusk and mystery. 

Such was the enthusiasm of these emula- 
tors of Jim Hawkins over the pleasant ex- 
citement of treasure-hunting, that it led to 
another incident which in a few days set 
them on a still harder task. This incident 
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** То be opened only in the presence of all 
these : 
Eric 
Rans 
Elt 
Billie 
and Jimmie.”’ 


and signed by a “ skull and cross-bones ” 
over the device of a black dog. 

Walt, as the one to whom the letter was 
addressed, gathered the crew together and 
broke the seals. The opened sheet revealed 
first a little picture of a pirate with cutlass, 

ipe, and cocked hat. This had been cut 
rom a publisher’s advertisement and was 
ted at the top. Below, there was written 

in heavy letters : 


* In a black heart 
deep and dark, 
There lies a clue. 
With axe or knife 
cut through 
At hour of 2 
In daylight view. 


This document of murderous suggestion 
plunged the buccaneers into deep discussion, 
the outcome of which was a departure 
promptly at two o'clock in the afternoon 
for the woodpile at the back of Where- 
We're- At" cottage. There a good 
quantity of driftwood had been heaped up 
in fair order. This was straightway upset, 
with the idea that its heart was dark and 
deep. But the overturned woodpile gave 
up nosecret. Which way to turn, then, was 
a matter of earnest debate, in the end 
settled by going to a lot adjoining the cot- 
tage and attacking a big stump, the heart 
of which had at some time been burned out. 
Its depths hid no less a clue than a roll of 
paper, that, when opened, displayed a map 
of the island and some of the adjoining land, 
lake, and streams. In red ink there was an 
X marked at a spot lving half a mile or more 
from where they stood. Beside this red X 
there were written in the same ink upon the 
margin of the paper, the words, ** On Long 
John's Island." This deserted narrow 
strip of bluff lying between lake and river 
was quite enough remote and secluded to 


Long John’s Island," photographed from the riverside, the lake lying beyond. 


was the receiving of a letter by Master Walt. 
It was duly delivered through the United 
States postal service, although the long 
manilla envelope bore in the upper left-hand 
corner the inimical emblem of the Jolly 
Roger. Within was a letter sheet of red 
paper securely sealed over the ends and 
inscribed : 


deserve such a name. There was but one 
practicable point for landing, and the X 
on the map indicated a spot apparently 
near this place. In two row boats the crew 
set out for Long John’s Island," taking 
one additional person for the trip, but leaving 
behind them Black Dog, who availed himself 
of this opportunity to go about unobserved 
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and lay certain later clues as well as bury 
his accumulated treasure, a quantity of 
penny toys, including miniature guns, glass 
necklaces, paste diamond rings, etc., 
enclosed in a tin box to be hidden in the 
sand. No sooner was his work done, how- 
ever, than unexpectedly appeared Master 
Elt, who claimed it was impossible to find 
any clue on Long John's Island." For 
this reason he had come back for information ; 
nevertheless, it developed that his comin 
was entirely his own idea, since he h 
brought away both of the boats, leaving the 
rest helplessly marooned upon the little 
wooded strip of land. 

Black Dog hastened to the relief of these 
marooned mariners, and, landing with Elt, 

ave the despondent searchers a few further 

irections which led them to find, close to 
the spot where they had long been sitting, a 
tree in the bark of which a “skull and cross- 
bones " had been cut large enough to show 
on the bared wood the pencilled words— 


“ Stumped once more! 
Near where before.“ 


This clue, being different in its character 
from the paper slips they had ordinarily 
had before, explains their inability to find 
it readily. Surprised that they should have 
missed it for so long, they returned to the 
main island with more thorough understand- 
ing of the game. 

At the foot of the stump in which they 
had found the map, they now discovered 
& tag to which was fastened a string leading 
into the ground. Pulling upon this they 
brought up & wad of paper wrapped in tin- 
foil, disclosing the legend— 

* Where bathers pass in motley guise 
In half a fathom the old salt lies, 
With a tale to tell when made to rise.“ 


This certainly seemed to lead toward the 
water, and as the afternoon bathing-hour 
had arrived, all were soon in their bathing 
suits and on the beach. Again referring 
to this latest clue, they calculated that half 
a fathom would be little more than waist- 
deep. Whether this depth was to be 
measured in sand or water they could not 
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say, of course, but preferring to think the 
latter was meant they waded into the lake 
to search it parallel to the shore. The waves 
rolling in made depths uncertain, but by 
tramping the bottom thoroughly something 
was discovered that was neither stone nor 
sand. By diving and grappling there was 
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The beach on which the second treasure was buried. 


quickly brought up an old salt bag filled 
with pebbles. As outwardly “ the old salt 
had no tale to tell, aside from giving a manu- 
facturer’s name and trade mark, the 

was cut open, letting the pebbles out till a 


wad of tinfoil glittered upon the beach. 
Within the tinfoil was oiled paper, and 
within the oiled paper a dry paper, reading— 


“ Clues like a chain 
Lead on again. 
Find each link, 
And think!” 
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which brought the hunters to one of the 
veranda hammock chains where yet another 
gs was found folded and pressed into a 
These final directions established for the 
buccaneers a pair of cross lines, the inter- 
section of which located the treasure, thus: 
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“Land's End " in the distance. 


From lakeside bluff, through V-shaped tree, 
Sight end of pier ; 
From slanting pine toward land's end see; 
And dig it here." 


As the V-shaped tree was well known, it 
was quickly made the base of observation. 
Through it, the pier, half a mile or so distant, 
was easily sighted. This determined the 
first line. The second line, said to extend 
from the sapere рше " to “ land's end 
was not so quickly fixed. The slanti 
pine was visible, but land's end " seem 
& point hard to agree upon, if really in sight. 
Some thought it & corner of the island on 
which а solitary cottage was located, but this 
lay back of the pine, во that а line between 
the two would scarcely cross the first one, 
unless extended to meet the other many rods 
—or shall we say fathoms—out in the lake. 
* Land's end," it was eventually decided, 
was the apparent termination of the shore 


. line in the opposite direction from the pier ; 


and this proved true, for, by tracing the two 
lines thus determined the party was brought 
near enough the spot to discover slight 
traces of fresh sand upturned by digging. 
Hands scooped out of the sand, in less time 
than it took to bury it, the tin box with all 
its treasure, and on the beach were soon 
strewn at the feet of the hunters, rings, 
necklaces, a watch, a purse, guns, whistles— 
& whole dime's worth, or perhaps as much 
as a whole quarters worth of penny 
trinkets, to be divided as spoil. 

As а game, this treasure-hunting requires 
simply that some one select а set of hiding- 
places, name them in veiled terms, and so 
place these clues ” that one will lead to the 
next till th» treasure is found. Necessarily, 
however, the first clue cannot be hid, but 
must be given some way to the hunters at 
the start. It is important for the one who 
buries the treasure and lays the clues to 
first prepare a list of the steps in the search, 
so as to be able to go over these at least 
mentally after they are laid and check 
their order. Otherwise, if he has become 
confused in his work and placed clues in 
wrong order, the game will be broken in 
а way not easy to patch up without ob- 
servation. 
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WOLVES CROSSING A RIVER.—(Draicn for the * Boys Own Paper” by Tuomas SMITH.) 


(When a pack of wolves have to cross a wide river, they will swim one after anotber in single tile, each wolf holding оп to the tall of the one in front of it with its mouth 
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Meltonians All! 


By Rev. F. COWLEY WHITE. 
HOUSE, M.A., 


Author of “ The Sniper,” ete. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Pur house- party at Sabreton gradually 

diminished in numbers. Some of the 
guests had to fulfil engagements at other 
country houses, and Dr. Charteris and the 
Reeves had to return to Melton to prepare 
for the reassembling of the school. | 

For some time past Sir George had been 
dissatisfied with the education that Dick, 
his younger son, was receiving. Опе tutor 
after another had followed Mr. Reeves, but 
the first had been too slack, the second much 
too impatient, and the last had turned out 
to be a man who drank heavily. "This last 
experience had determined Sir George to 
have no more resident tutors, and he had 
arranged to send the boy after the Christmas 
vacation to the Melton Preparatory, com- 
monly known as the Preppers. 

Diek was not a particularly clever boy. 
He hated classics with a deadly animosit 
that made him strive to give them on all 
possible occasions as wide a berth as possible. 
He showed some leanings towards the simple 
mathematics he had so far adventured upon, 
but otherwise he displayed no cravings after 
the acquirement of knowledge. He was also 
backward owing to the fact that he had 
contracted scarlatina and then whooping 
cough in the course of the last year. The 
latter complaint had left him thin and 
anemic, and inclined to nervousness. The 
boy had plenty of pluck physically, but, his 
nervous system being out of order, he was 
liable to cry if spoken to sharply, and this 
weakness had been increased by the bad 
influence his last tutor had exercised over 
him. 

George Sabreton, a boy of sympathetic 
temperament, was disturbed at these signs, 
and wondered how Dick would fare in the 
rough-and-tumble of the daily life at school. 
He had suffered a little when he had first 
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= years younger, and George anticipated that 
- the boy would have а very bad time of it. 
He spoke of this to his chief friend, but the 
Honourable Jim, never having been afflicted 
with nerves, laughed at his misgivings. 
„The young beggar will get on all right, 
you'll see. He's been at home too long with- 
How a Boy Helped to Win a Battle. out bigger fellows to shake him into form. 


[André Estienne was the drummer's name ; he crossed the Adige оп a sergeant's back, at the battle of Arcola, J expect that crying of his means nothing at 
beating the charge. The Austrians could not see what was happening for the smoke, and hearing the drum they ll He never saysa word or turns a hair if 
thought the French had crossed the river in force, and were on their flank. They paused, and in the interval of, iri a0. by. zm Oe I y Chit Le ha 
doubt the gunners deserted the batteries commanding the bridge. Napoleon seized it and Arcola was won. he hurts himself. Give him а few months 
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with other kids, апа he will be as right as 
rain." 

This was reassuring, and George hoped 
that all would be well, but when the moment 
for good-by¢s came, poor Dickie presented a 
very woebegone appearance. He clung to 
his mother and wept copiously, and was 
carried off by George and Jim in a state of 
sodden despair. 

Sir George had arranged that the lads 
should go up to London, and stay there for 
а few days on thcir own. He gave them а 
certain amount of money, and Jim and 
George were commissioned to take the others 
about to the Christmas shows. They showed 
themselves worthy of the trust, and fully 
capable of managing their money affairs. 
Dick recovered his spirits, and spent his 
money in а distinctly reckless manner. Then 
he was seized with a fit of the economics, as 
Jim called it. He accompanied the others 
on the last evening to a well- known 
restaurant. The others ordered the dinner, 
but the frugal Dick asked the waiter if he 
could have and pay for only two courses. 
He was told he could not. 

“Why not?” he demanded. 
want a lot. I’m not hungry." 

It was explained to him that there was а 
fixed tariff, and that if he wanted only one 
or two dishes he would have to go to the 
grill-room below. 

“ Well,” he declared, I call it a shame. 
I don't see why I can’t have what I want.“ 

The other boys were amused. and rather 
pricked him on to a discussion with the 
waiter. 

" At all events," he announced, “ they 
Bha'n't score off me. If I must have the 
dinner, I suppose I must. Can J have as 
much as І want of everything?!“ 

'The waiter smilingly said that he could. 

“Then,” said Dick to his companions, 
* I'll show you how to eat.” 

He finished his plate of soup, and asked 
the waiter to bring him some more. The 
same thing happened with the fish and the 
roast and the game. The pudding he 
mightily approved of, and would have had 
a third helping, but George intervened. He 
took cheese and dessert. 

* For a fellow who's not hungry,” said 
Jim in the course of his operations, you 
are doing pretty well." 

“Oh! it wasn't so much that I wasn't 
hungry, but I wanted to save some of my 
money for Melton," explained the youth. 

“Oh! that was it, was it?“ 

“Yes; but when that fellow wouldn't 
let me have what I wanted, I made up my 
mind he shouldn't make much out of me, 
and "—getting heavily up from his chair 
“ I don't think he has. I've eaten a lot 
more than I wanted, just to spite him." 


* 


* I don't 


“I say, George," laughed Jim, as they 
walked away from the restaurant, I don't 
think you need worry yourself about tho 
career of that young man. He appears to 
be remarkably well able to look after him- 
self. l believe he thinks he has nearly 
ruined the restaurant by the extra amount 
he has eaten." 

The following afternoon the boys travelled 
to Melton, and George, still with sundry 
misgivings, handed over Dick to the matron 
of the Preppers, and noticed that his young 
brother’s eyes filled with tears as he took 
leave of him. He promised to come across 
as often as possible, but poor Dick’s heart 
sank as his brother went off to Mugger’s 
Hall. And in the course of the next few 
weeks he became very unhappy. He dis- 
liked the routine of school life, and he missed 
his mother and his sister and his pony, and 
all the ease and comfort of his home-life. 
And he failed also to hit it off with the other 
boys. The tears would come into his eyes 
for the veriest tritles, and naturally enough 
he was put down as a molly-coddle, and 
began to go by the name of Missie.” This 
upset him greatly, but, struggle as he would, 
he could not overcome his weakness. 

“I don’t want to cry," he explained to 
George, but —and his eyes overflowed 
even as he вроке—* I simply can’t stop the 
tears coming." 

George worried a good deal over his young 
brother, and again consulted Jim Orford. 

I tell you he'll get over it all right.“ said 
Jim. I'll go and have a talk with him.” 

He did во, and Dick unburdened his heart 
to him. He assured Jim that he was 
struggling against his weakness, and would 
give anything to overcome it. Jim per- 
ceived that the youngster was very much 
ashamed of himself. 

But surely you are not afraid of these 
fellows who call you Missie." 

* No," said Dick, “Um not afraid of 
them; but what difference does it make 
whether I'm afraid of them or not ? " 

Then Jim talked seriously to him, and the 
advice he give was taken, as the sequel will 
show. 

Before long Dick brought himself before 
the public notice with a vengeance. Boys 
remained at the Preppers until they were 
about thirteen and a-half or fourteen years 
of age. Amongst them was a certain Raynes, 
who had nearly reached the age limit, and 
whose brain power was in inverse ratio to 
his great bodily strength. He was a perfect 
example of а booby, but he was а tower 
of strength to the Preppers' football and 
cricket teams. Many of these great stupid 
fellows are lumps of easy-going good-nature. 
Raynes wasn’t. He was much too fond of 
exercising his strength upon boys weaker 

(To be continued.) 
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than himself. Having paid attention to the 
other new boys, he one evening turned his 
eyes on Dick. 

It was the half-hour after preparation, and 
no master was in the room. Raynes com- 
menced to call Dick by one of the names he 
disliked. The small boy measured the big 
one with angry eyes, but he knew that it 
would be farcical for him to attempt to 
fight against that solid strength. He flushed 
hotly up to the forehead, and Raynes made 
capital out of that. He also boxed Dick’s 
ears because the latter muttered something 
under his breath, and then refused to say 
what it was. Dick was made to stand up 
against the wall, while Raynes went to the 
other side of a table and pulled out a pea- 
shooter. 

" Now then, Missie, my dear, let's sce 
how you can stand fire. If you move, I'll 
skin you alive!“ 

The first pea flew wide; the second hit 
Dick on the neck ; the third took him on the 
позе, and stung unmereifully. Dick's temper 
leaped to boiling point. He ducked down, 
shot under the table, grabbed Raynes by his 
sturdy ankles, and jerked his legs forward 
with all his might. The result was a howling 
cropper for Raynes. Не landed on the back 
of his head, and there arose thereon a bump 
like unto a pigeon’s egg. He was badly 
stunned, and there was a great commotion. 
When Raynes came to himself he found him- 
self in bed, and the doctor had to put three 
stitches in his tongue, which he had nearly 
bitten through when he fell. Dick was 
swished the next day for form’s sake, but 
the headmaster laid on the strokes with a 
certain leniency. He had heard the whole 
story from the other boys, and as soon as 
Raynes was well he transferred him to the 
upper school. There Raynes turned into a 
very decent fellow, and proved it by bearing no 
malice to the small boy who had capsized him. 

Jim saw Dick shortly after the swishing. 

Did you cry, young un?“ 

“No. І nearly did, but I didn't quite." 

Did you cry when Raynes was bullying 

ou?” 
ar N-n-no. At least, I didn’t mean to cry. 
When Raynes hit me on the nose with the 
pea-shooter it stung like fits, and a couple 


of tears were—bumped out of my eyes. 


But I don't call that crying, do you ? " 

“ No,” said Jim gravely, “ we won't call 
that crying." 

Jim was very proud of the cure he had 
effected, and George came to the conclusion 
that he need worry no more over his younger 
brother, who soon learned to control his 
feelings completely, and set to work to 
develop into the usual type of manly young 
scoundrel that our public-school system 
prides itself on turning out. 
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Te whole thing wouldn’t have happened 

if it hadn’t been for that ass Bettington. 
As a chap who has had some experience in 
jokes I am forced to the conclusion that it is 
always в mistake to have anything to do 
with a joke where an ass is concerned. I 


(From the School Magazine.) 
By L. BRADLEY SPACE. 
IIL—THE LITERARY PIRATES. 


CHAPTER I. 


don't quite know what “ forced to а con- 
clusion ” means, only, at any rate, it's a 
dangerous game to try on, and this particular 
one nearly ended in the school magazine 
being shut up altogether. I don't suppose 
most of us would have minded that much, 


and it would have served Darrell right. 
Because, you see, Darrell was the fellow 
who was responsible for the whole thing. 

It came about like this. Many years 
ago we had a chap at Larchester, before my 
time, who everybody thought was &n utter 
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rotter. He was never any good in school, 
which of course doesn’t in the least matter, 
but he was no good in sports, and that’s 
different altogether. When he left, his 
house-master said he was no good for any- 
thing, except to be a curate or something of 
that kind; then, after a bit, to everybody's 
surprise, this chap Langton proved himself 
to be a famous novelist. It was very odd, 
and nobody believed it at first, but after a 
bit they got over the sho:k of surprise, and 
now to-day we are quite proud of Sir John 
Langton. Now, the aforementioned Sir 
John took in his head a little time ago to 
offer a prize for the best piece of literary 
work which appeared in the Larchester 
Chronicle " at the end of the summer term. 
Our swagger novelist didn't care in the 
least what it was—it might be poetry, it 
might be prose, and it wasn't to occupy more 
than a page and a-half of the magazine. 
In ordinary circumstances Darrell would 
have simply walked away with the prize, but 
being assistant-editor, you see, he couldn't 
compete. 

But this is where Bettington comes on the 
scene. I said just now that he was an ass. 
He was one of those dull solemn chaps who 
have ап ambition to get into Parliament, 
where they make prosy speeche, that nobody 
listens to, and about things which nobody 
understands. Then, after à long time, they 
become Under-Secretaries of State, and their 
friends go and hide themselves when they 
see them coming along. Bettington is just 
that sort. Не would swot up some essay іп 
the school library, and then come and bore 
you with some rot about the descent of man, 
or the responsibility of the State to its 
decayed washerwomen. You know what I 
mean. At any rate, he took himself very 
seriously, and actually regarded his word as 
full of wisdom. Не couldn't вео a joke for 
nuts. Even one of the junior school boys 
could rot him and he never twigged it. Now, 
naturally enough, you can imagine that 
Bettington made up his mind at once to go 
in for the Langton Prize. 1% was charac- 
teristic of the chap that, having once made 
up his mind, he should regard the prize as 
already won. He told us what he was going 
to do one evening when we were sitting round 
the fire in the Lower Fourth room. We 
nudged one another and smiled. He didn't 
see it, of course. Darrell pretended to be 
much impressed. 

"I was rather afraid of this," he said. 
“ Now don't you go telling everybody this, 
Bettington, because if you do you'll choke 
the other fellows off. Naturally, they will 
conclude that they haven't a chance against 
a swell like you, and we shall have nobody 
else competing." 

Bettington said that he recognised what a 
handicap it would be to lay on the others, 
but he had his own reputation to work out 
and he could not see his way to withdrawal. 

Is it going to be prose or poetry? 
Darrell asked. 

" Well, I think I shall try a poem,” 
Bettington said. Poetry is easier, and, 
besides, it will lend a certain dignity to the 
magazine. Something in the way of a 
patriotic sonnet.” 

We let it go at that. The next day or two 
Darrell was exceedingly serious, and it 
occurred to me that he might have something 
on his mind. When I asked him what was 
the matter he smiled thoughtfully behind his 
spectacles. 

"Ive been thinking," he said. You 
know what Bettington told us the other 
night. Now, wouldn't it be a fine thing to 
play & joke upon Bettington that would 
make the whole school laugh? I don't 
mean one of those little jokes that one throwa 
off on the spur of the moment. I meana real 
traditional] one. Upon my word! it's our 


positive duty. Fancy a fellow like that 
writing poetry; and mind vou, he'll do it 
too. Hell grind out some awful stuff which 
he will concoct in the school library, taking 
a bit from here and a bit from there and 
passing it all off as his own. That chap will 
be a critic one of these days.” 

* You've got a scheme * " I asked. 

“I believe so," Darrell said modestly. 
Only it wants a bit of thinking out. Iknow 
I can draw Bettington easily enough. but 
whether I can draw the other swell is & 
ditferent matter." 

Naturally I asked who the other swell was. 

* Why, Valentine Mallinson, of course," 
Darrell said. 

Then I began to see that my pal was 
allowing his imagination what he called 
free play." That's where Darrell excols. 
When he can see в really good joke, nothing 
but the best is good enough for him. Апа 
actually, he was going to have the frightful 
cheek to try to bring & howling swell like 
Valentine Mallinson into the business. You 
all know the man I mean. Iam speaking of 
Valentine Mallinson, the poet. lt was he 
who wrote those marvellous songs of the 
Empire, which everybody was talking about 
а few years ago. So to speak, he is in the 
same form with Shelley, and Byron, and 
Keats, and all the rest of them. 

“ You've got a nerve," I said, not without 
admiration. 

"[ believe I have," Darrell responded 
modestly. “ Now, I've seen Mallinson. I 
went to tea last Christmas holidays at a 
house where I knew he was staving, on 
purpose to have a squint at him. Mind you, 
I admire his work no end. And as I am 
going to be a literary man myself, I always 
try to scrape up an acquaintance with those 
sort of Johnnies when I get the chance. 
And mind vou, he was awfully nice to me. 
Not a bit sidey." 

What's he like ? ” I asked. 

“Well, in that way,” Darrell said, he’s 
а bit of a disappointment. You'd think to 
read his poems he was a fine big chap, like 
Conan Doyle. As a matter of fact he isn’t 
as big as Kipling, he suffers from dyspepsia, 
and has to avoid excitement, and he wears 
glasses, like me. He's tremendously keen 
on physique, and all sorts of muscular outdoor 
games, though he can't play them himself. 
He read me a long lecture upon the modern 
schoolboy and what а factor he was in the 
glorious traditions of our race. You know 
the way they talk at election time. "That's 
the way Mallinson talked to те.” 

It sounded interesting enough, but I 
didn't see where the point was, and I told 
Darrell so. I couldn't see the connection 
between no end of а swell poet like 
Mallinson and such a drivelling ass as 
Bettington. But on this point Darrell was 
silent. Не bade me to “ possess my soul 
in patience," or some other remark like 
that. He said I should enjoy the joke all 
the more when it burst upon me in all its 
dazzling freshness and glory. Therefore I 
was very much in the dark a day or two later 
when I came into our study one afternoon 
and saw an unfinished letter on the table 
which Darrell was writing to Valentine 
Mallinson. I didn't mean to read the 
letter, you see, but before 1 knew what I was 
doing I had seen it all. Darrell said they 
were offering a prize through Langton in the 
school magazine and would Mr. Mallinson 
favour us with a few verses of a patriotic 
nature. 

That's as far as the letter went. I didn’t 
sce any more of it, and I suppose Darrell 
posted it in due course and possibly got a 
reply. It might have been a snubbing reply, 
because Darrell didn't say anything to me 
about it, though I fancied he seemed to be 
rather cheerful; but during the next two or 
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three days he rather avoided me, and seemed 
to be going out of his way to make a pal of 
Bettington. I wasn't in the least ratty or 
jealous, because, you see, knowing Darrell 
as I did, I felt rather sorry for Bettington. 

„What are you doing with that chap?” 
I asked. 

„I'm advising him on his poem," Darrell 
said. It's quite fair for me to do that, 
especially as the competition for the Langton 
Prize will be adjudicated upon, not by the 
editors of the magazine, but by Longstaff.“ 

I had better break off at this point to tell 
you that Longstaff is another ass. He isn’t 
a boy, but a master, who managed by some 
means or another to win the Newdigate 
Prize at Oxford. He goes off giving Exten- 
sion Lectures in the holidays, and once he 
managed to get а critical essay printed in the 
* Athenaeum." On the strength of this he 
sets up for & distinguished character, and 
natural enough when the Langton Prize 
came along he was selected as a sort of 
umpire. Thus it is that the self-advertiser 
nearly always scores off native merit. But 
this is more or less what the books call 
“a digression.” 

“ What luck,” 
without rotting, is 
writing a poem ? ” 

„Well, more or less, Darrell said. He's 
got the idea all right, but he didn't exactly 
know how to put it into words. So l've 
been giving him a few hints. I gave him the 
main theme and some of the rhymes and a 
few words to fill them in. Then 1 altered 
some of the words so that the lines would 
scan properly, and, upon my word, we’re 
making quite a creditable business of it." 

And that made me grin, of course, because 
I began to see quite plainly that to all 
practical purposes Darrell was writing the 
poem. Апа he's quite good at that sort of 
thing, especially the solemn pompous poem 
that has a funny line at the end of it. It 
scemed to me that I was beginning to see 
what Darrell was driving at. He was going 
to fill up Bettington with some pompous 
high-sounding rot which Bettington would 
take quite seriously and vet which every 
boy in the whole school would see through at 
once. I put this to Darrell as plainly as I 
could, but he merely smiled and refused to be 
drawn. | 

Ah, you just wait," he said. And you 
are quite wrong. Bettington’s poem, as а 
matter of fact, is a clinking good one, though 
I say it as shouldn’t. It’s pretty certain to 
win the prize, and you will be the first one 
to admit its merits, when you come to read 
it. I sha’n’t say any more.” . 

I was naturally indignant at this. I 
wanted to know, of course, where the joke 
came in. If Bettington, with the aid of 
Darrell, turned out something really decent 
and walked off with а prize worth at least 
five pounds, where were we going to score ? 
And besides, Bettington would be worse 
than ever. And I certainly wasn't going to 
waste my time over а scheme which was 
going to leave Bettington in the position to 
patronise us more than he had ever done 
before. . 

" Now don't you worry about that," 
Darrell said. The great joke is going on 
famously. On the whole I should say that 
it is by far the greatest of my efforts. I shall 
be spoken of respectfully and with gratitude 
by future Larchestrians, long after the great 
swells in the cricket and football field are 
forgotten. The competitions must be all in 
by Saturday, and in a month’s time the 
results will be published. And even a critical 
mind like yours will be satisfied.“ 

Of course I had to give up at that, although 
I had an uneasy feeling that Darrell was 
getting a swelled head. But, 1 was quite 
satistied, as you will sce for yourself. 


J said. But really, 
Bettington actually 
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ТнЕ first hint I had as to what was going 
on came to me about three weeks later, 
one evening after tea, when I was taking my 
turn at the nets in the cricket field. There 
were two of the masters standing behind, and 
one of them happened to be Longstaff. I 
noticed presently that they were talking 
about Bettington. 

* [ assure you, my dear fellow, that I am 
not exaggerating in the least," Longstaff 
said in his drawling, patronising way. I 
never was more surprised and gratified in 
my life. I always had a high opinion of 
Bettington, and I am glad to find my opinion 
true." 

"The fellow's a dull, pedantic young 
prig," Moorhouse said. This Moorhouse, 
by the way, was the chap who, when he was 
in the Oxford eleven, brought off that 
wonderful bowling performance that every- 
body has heard of. I tell you, Longstaff, 
that whenever I see that boy I want to kick 
him ; and if he has handed in anything really 
decent in the way of a poem, then I feel 
pretty certain that he either copied it from 
somewhere, or that he got somebody else to 
write it for him.” 

I didn’t hear any more than that, for the 
two walked off together, leaving me wonder- 
ing. But I must confess that I was some- 
what mystified, and I began to be more and 
more dubious as to where the joke against 
Bettington was going to come in. Апа I 
couldn't get a word out of Bettington either. 
Two days later, after the afternoon roll call 
in the Upper School room, our esteemed and 
respected Headmaster made a public state- 
ment. It was to the effect that the judges 
who had undertaken the task of adjudicating 
in the matter of the Langton Prize had given 
their decision and that he was about to an- 
nounce the winner. The aforesaid esteemed 
and respected Head treated us to a long 
speech full of quotations from certain 
deceased classical parties, and wound up by 
saving that he had much pleasure in con- 
ferring the prize upon Bettington. He said 
that he had read a good many poetic efforts 
in his time, but never one more felicitous in 
expression or more grandly patriotic than 
the lines which had emanated from his 
young friend Bettington. He prophesied 
that in the future the name of Bettington 
would occupy a distinguished place upon the 
roll of honour containing the statesmen and 
divines and soldiers who had first supped at 
the fount of knowledge under the historic 
roof which covered Larchester. 

That’s the sort of thing, of course, which 
makes me dizzy. Besides, it was too much 
after Bettington’s own style to please me. 
And there was another thing which made me 
dizzy too. І was more anxious than ever to 
know where the joke came in. 

Upon my word, when the '' Larchester 
Chronicle " came out I was bound to admit 
that it really was a stunning poem. I could 
see for myself that with all his cleverness 
Darrell could never have written а thing 
like this. Longstaff was full of it, too, and 
ax soon аз the magazine was published he 
made a copy of the poem and sent it off to the 
“Times ” with an explanatory letter. He 
said he thought it a pity to bury so sublime 
an effort in the comparative obscurity of a 
school newspaper, and that the world ought 
really to know that Larchester possessed а 
boy poet who at the age of fifteen was equal 
to Chatterton and Keats at their best. 
There was a tremendous lot more to the same 
effect, and the“ Times ” gave it a prominent 
place, with the poem set out at length. 

Longstaff was so proud of his effort that 
he bought a dozen copies of the “ Times ” 
and distributed them throughout the school. 
Really, the thing was getting positively 


sickening. Instead of us playing off a joke 
upon that ass Bettington, he was going a long 
way towards being famous. He had formed 
a habit of wandering about the playing-fields 
with his hands behind his back and looking 
into space as if he were projecting some great 
epic calculated to make Shakespeare sit up 
and knock spots off Paradise Lost." And 
at the time Darrell went about grinning from 
ear to ear, telling me that the joke might 
come along now at any hour. All the same, 
Darrell was not quite easy in his mind, as I 
could see. He was wild with Longstaff for 
sending the letter to the Times." But still, 
as the joke was coming that didn’t matter. 

When it came, it came with a vengeance. 
The next night old Elliot came into our study 
with a copy of that day's ‘‘ Times in his 
hand. He looked very grave and serious, 
but at the same time there was a certain 
twinkle in his eye which was reassuring. 

That is а copy of the Times for to- 
day," he said. There is a letter in it which 
may be interesting to you, Darrell. I think 
I have heard you say that you have had the 
honour of meeting Mr. Valentine Mallinson. 
If this is correct, perhaps you will be good 
enough to read this letter aloud.” 

Darrell turned all sorts of funny colours. 
But he mumbled off the letter as follows : 


„Sm, My attention has been directed 
to a letter in your issue of last Wednesday 
signed by Mr. Longstaff, who, I gather, is 
one of the assistant-masters of Larchester 
School. Mr. Longstaff has been good 
enough to send you what he considers to be 
а remarkable poetic effusion on the part of 
a schoolboy of fifteen. With this opinion I 
am not disposed to quarrel. It is a remark- 
able piece of verse, and one which any living 
poet, however great his position, might be 
proud of. I understand that this poem 
carried off a prize recently offered to the boys 
of Larchester School by my friend, Mr. 
Langton. There is nothing strange about 
this; indeed, it would be far more strange 
if anything better had emanated from 
Larchester. 

Nov, in view of what I have to say these 
remarks may seem egotistical. Mr. Long- 
staff is of opinion that I would not have 
been in the least ashamed to place my 
signature at the foot of these three verses. 
Mr. Longstaff is quite right, seeing that I 
wrote them. I cannot for a moment under- 
stand how it comes about that a youthful 
aspirant for poetic honours contrived to 
obtain possession of three original verses of 
mine which did not see the light until they 
came to be published in the ‘ Larchester 
Chronicle.” To a certain extent, I can 
throw a little ray on the mystery. 

“ Now, Larchester School has the honour 
of entertaining а bright young genius of 
some fourteen years who does me the honour 
of being а great admirer of mine. I met him 
in a drawing-room some time during the last 
Christmas holidays, and I am bound to 
confess that I took a great fancy to the boy. 
I recognised in him the true literary faculty, 
and I am quite convinced that some day 
he will make a mark for himself either in the 
field of fiction or journalism. In the light of 
subsequent events I am convinced that he 
will some day shine in both branches. 

“ But be that as it may, some three weeks 
ago I had a letter from my young friend, 
asking me to supply him with two or three 
verses, аз in his capacity of assistant-editor 
of the * Larchester Chronicle' he desired to 
foster the love of poetry in the breasts of 
boys given over lamentably to such dull 
pursuits as cricket or football. Asa matter 
of fact, I sent those verses, and J still have 
the letter acknowledging them in my pos- 
session. I should very much like to know 
what my young friend intends to do in the 
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matter, and what explanation he has to offer 

I shall be greatly disappointed if the ex- 

planation is not as clever as it is ingenuous. 
“ VALENTINE MALLINSON.'' 


Interesting, isn't it * " Mr. Elliot said. 
“ Now, I've been making inquiries, Darrell, 
and I can't find that апу other boy in the 
school has met Mr. Mallinson. I await your 
explanation. You can quite see for yourself 
that this has become something like a 
national affair. But that is not the worst 
feature. It looks to me very much as if this 
were а conspiracy between Bettington and 
yourself to obtain possession of the Langton 
Prize. I don't say that the idea was that 
you should share the prize between you, but 
you must admit, Darrell, that it looks very 
much like it. I can't understand how you 
could ever imagine that it could possibly 
escape detection.“ 

Darrell'a face was what they call “а 
study." 

It isn't that, sir; indeed, it isn't," he 
said eagerly. *' And Bettington i isn't in the 
least to blame. "The whole thing was a joke 
on my part." 

“ Oh, indeed," Elliot said. Well, I 
must confess that it is а little too subtle 
for me. Would you mind explaining how 
Bettington could be innocent when he 
deliberately passes this poem off as his own. 
The thing seems incapable of explanation." 

* Indeed, it isn't, sir," Darrell pleaded. 
* You know what an ass Bettington is. I 
don't like to say it, but you know, sir, that 
it’s quite true. And when this prize was 
first offered, Bettington went about in his 
solemn way saying that he was going to win 
it with a poem. You have no idea how he 
irritated the other fellows, though. Then 
it occurred to me what a fine thing it would 
be if we could play off a joke upon him that 
would make the whole school simply roar at 
it. I meant it entirely for Bettington’s 
good. And the idea came to me one night 
when I was lying down in bed. Of course, 
I never expected to get the poem out of Mr. 
Mallinson. But he did send it, and then I 
pretended to be in sympathy with Bettington 
and I offered to lend him my rhyming 
dictionary. We talked the thing over for 
hours. Why, Bettington's got no more idea 
of writing а poem than a cow. But I sug- 
gested а bit here апа а bit there, until 
gradually Bettington had the whole of Mr. 
Mallinson's poem word for word. You see, 
sir, he was quite unconscious of the fact that 
he had got everything from me, and he's such 
а conceited ass that he firmly believes that 
every word of the poem was his own inspira- 
tion. You see, sir, it's like one of those 
ruined castles or dying stags which we take 
home every term to show our people what 
progress we have made with our drawing. 
We forget what help we have had and we are 
naturally waxy when our governors tell us 
that the drawing-master has done two-thirds 
of it. He doesn’t have anything to do with 
it, does he? Oh, no, not at all. And that’s 
just how it was with Bettington. You see, 
I didn't expect the result to be announced 
sosoon. My idea was to get Bettington and 
a lot. of chaps into our study and tell them 
all about it. And I never expected, either, 
that Mr. Longstaff would write a letter to 
the Times.“ And when the whole thing 
came out I really hadn’t the pluck to write 
to Mr. Mallinson till to-day, and I amglad to 
know that he will see that my letter was 
posted before his communication appeared 
in the Times.“ 

Elliot asked а few more questions after this, 
but he didn't seem to be in much of a wax, 
and he went off finally saying that it was no 
business/of^his, and that it was in the hands 
of the Headmaster, The Head sent for 
Darrell presently, and when Darrell came 
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back he looked a little bit sick. His face 
was very red, too. 

How many did you get ? ” I asked. 

About thirty," Darrell explained. But 
that wasn’t the worst of it. If Mr. Mallinson 
doesn’t accept my apology I am afraid I shall 
get shunted. Апа besides, the Head talks 
of stopping the magazine. At any rate, it’s 
stopped as far as I’m concerned.“ 


Ww 


* 


We passed an anxious day or two, and 
then two perfectly ripping letters came 
one to the Head and the other to Darrell, 
from Valentine Mallinson. Не behaved 
like & perfect brick, of course. And the 
next day he had a really screamingly funny 
letter in the Times," and so far as we 
were concerned there was an end of the 


matter. 
| у | 


ye 
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And when you come to think of it, Darrell 
got out of it very well. He became a sort 
of hero in a way, and just a bit inclined to 
give himself airs. I had to take him down 
& peg. 

“ Well, it’s all right," he said. ‘I told 
you I should score off Bettington, and so I 
have. 

[THE Exp.] 


SOMETHING MORE ABOUT INDIAN ELEPHANTS. 


J“ the B.O.P.” for May 1901, the Editor 

allowed me to say “Something Anec- 
dotal about Elephants." In the present 
paper I propose touching lightly on the 
animal's habits in freedom, then briefly 
describing the modus operandi employed in 
his capture, and winding up with a yarn or 
two about him in his subjugated state, 
based on my own personal experience or 
culled from people whont I have met since 
returning to this country, and who have 
courteously placed their knowledge at my 
disposal. 

Here, in India, the domesticated elephant 
is to be me* in all parts of the peninsula, 
though the distribution is by no means even. 
He is either the drudge of Government, the 
show beast of the native bigwig, the English- 
man's trusty ally in tiger-hunts, or the 
adjunct—more ornamental than useful—of 
Hindu temples where Ganesa is worshipped, 
of which god he is regarded as the incarna- 
tion. In his wild state, the pachyderm is 
chiefly to be met with in the belts of jungle 
footing the Himalaya, Neilgherry, and the 
mountain ranges of the great chain of 
western ghauts : in the forests of Travancore 
and Mysore; as well as in the extensive 
wooded tracts between the sixteenth and 
twenty-sixth degrees of latitude. These 
animals are gregarious, and as such they 
constitute a never-ending source of trouble 
and loss to the native villagers living any- 
where near their haunts, for, banding into 
herds, they frequently make stolen forays 
into crops and clearings, there to commit an 
immense amount of havoc—not only by the 
quantity they devour, but more by the 

ge of their huge bodies and the tramp- 

ing of their ponderous feet. Were the 

arrangement possible, Iam sure the wretched 

5 would gladly undertake to feed the 

rutes gratis, provided they on their part 

&bstained from smashing up the cultivation 
by walking over and through it. 

The wild elephant is strictly vegetarian, 
and subsists almost exclusively on the foliage 
of forest trees, which he tears off with that 
most useful prehensile appendage— the trunk 
or proboscis. At the same time he is fond 
of standing grain; he loves the cultivated 
plantain-tree, leaves and fruit, while the 
sugar cane (saccharum officinarum) he deems 
the ne plus ultra of toothsome feeding. 

It is during the night, when the cultivator 
watchmen, fatigued by the day's toil, yield 
to the influence of the drowsy god and 
become slack in their vigil, that the beasts 
carry out their depredations ; for, as a rule, 
they fear the human being, and are easily 
scared off, particularly when there are 
females in the company with babies at 
foot. It is only when the male or tusker 
becomes a “ rogue " that he is aggressively 
dangerous to man and beast, his own species 
included. 


The rogue, or vernacular equivalent 
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musthee, is an appellation bestowed when 
the male, wild or tame, occasionally—some 
say periodically—develops a state of tem- 
porary insanity or morbid frenzy ; & condi- 
tion to which even the finest and best 
behaved isliable, and which is aptly described 
by the natives as & working-off of super- 
abundant spirits. At such times even the 
most docile animal becomes savage and 
unmanageable. 

According to the people, the fit is heralded 
by the appearance of an open running sore 
on the temple; at the first indication of 
which the mahout, or keeper, tethers the 
animal with heavy chains fore and aft either 
to trees or stout stone posts, far removed 
from his fellows, if any, to remain so out in 
the broiling sun, stewing in his own juice," 
till the disorder subsides and the patient 


.regains equanimity. During such contine- 


ment no one dare approach within scope of 
the creature's trunk. Food is thrust or 
thrown before him from a safe distance, and 
water poured into a previously prepared 
channel leading to & reservoir, dug within 
his reach. There may be other methods of 
dealing with the captive musthee, but the 
above is the result of my own observation. 

Fortunate for the ryots, or farmers, that the 
wild elephant may always depend on finding 
a certain amount of ordinary provender in 
his forest fastnesses ; otherwise much culti- 
vation would be laid waste, more now since 
the Government has prohibited the people 
from killing or harming the noble quad- 
ruped, though this does not prevent that 
same Government from catching him. 

The usual method of capturing wild 
elephants used to be by means of pitfalls. 
However, as so many of them were fatally 
injured in the process, the Khedda, or corral 
system, came into vogue about thirty years 
ago; but after some ten years’ trial it was 
abandoned—in South India at least—as the 
sagacious beasts fathomed the trick and 
carefully kept out of the way. Therefore, 
the pitfall arrangement on improved prin- 
ciples was reverted to, and with satisfactory 
results. I will describe how it is done. 

When a marauding herd has been reported, 
and its favourite haunt for the time being 
ascertained, the army of trappers leave 
cover as soon as the coast is clear, and, select- 
ing likely spots, frantically dig a number of 
pits of a depth and diameter sufficient to 
accommodate the largest animal. The 
floors of these pits are laid with a thick 
stratum of twig fascines and grass bundles, 
intended to break the elephant’s fall when he 
topples in, and lessen the chance of injury, 
while the mouths of the pits are concealed by 
а cross-work of boughs, overlaid with grass, 
leaves, and earth. 

People remain on the qui vive in the 
vicinity, and when the “ catches " are accom- 
plished facts and the rest of the herd 
clear off in panic, out come the trappers, 


carrying ropes, fascines, and grass bundles, 
accompanied by several tame tuskers that 
have been kept carefully hidden. Gather- 
ing round the first occupied pit, a loop of 
stout rope is “dodged " on to the neck of 
the prize, while three more strong cords, 
already knotted to the first or neck-rope, are 
given to three tame elephants to hold till 
further orders. This done, a rope is passed 
round & hind leg of the captive, and the 
end entrusted to yet another tame tusker. 

All being ready and the four elephantine 
assistants at their proper stations, the men 
throw more fascines and grass bundles into 
the pit, so as gradually to raise the floor and 
enable the prisoner to step out of the trap. 
As the stuff comes tumbling in from all 
sides, the poor beast intuitively lifts his feet 
to tread on it ; so in due course he rises to the 
original ground level, and then at the word 
the tame tuskers, employing certain artifices 
of their own, walk him off to the enclosure 
where he has to be broken.“ The captives 
are generally very amenable to discipline and 
tuition, although a downright “ tartar ” is 
sometimes netted, who proves sulky, in- 
tractable, and incorrigible. Such are either 
restored to freedom or sold for what they 
can fetch to rajahs or landowners. 

The popular stories regarding the sagacity, 
intelligence, and instinct of these animals are 
by no means overdrawn, as I, the writer, 
can vouch for after a lengthy acquaintance 
with the beast in his domesticated state. 
But he has his peculiarities, which are not 
altogether in keeping with his otherwise 
fearless noble nature, and I will now proceed 
to give an instance or two of what may be 
termed the anomalous side of the elephant’s 
character, not forgetting a story connected 
with a dead un.“ 

On taking charge of an old-fashioned 
telegraph line, I found that a section of it 
offered an abnormal amount of “ resistance ”’ 
—that is to say, the electric current engen. 
dered by the batteries at each end did not 
flow freely. The battery power was increased, 
but still the obstruction remained ; so I sat 
down and reported the matter to my chief, 
who attributed the fault to leakage," for 
the wire, checked" at each support, 
rested in à mere notch on the timber post- 
head. "Therefore, as insulators were just 
then coming into vogue, he ordered me 
to fit the section with brackets and insu- 
lators. Parenthetically let me explain that 
leakage ” signifies a running to waste of a 
portion of the current down the supports, 
while “ checked " means that the conductor 
is served at each post-head by a lapping of 
thinner wire, to prevent the former from 
running loose should а break occur in any 
one span. 

Well, I fitted the brackets and insulators, 
but the fault still continued. "This sharpened 
my wits, and it struck me that the joints in 
the wire must be the cause. These joints 
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were great clumsy affairs styled “ ingot ” 
joints, formed by hooking the two wire- 
ends, enclosing them in a brass mould, and 
filling up with molten zinc. When handling 
this wire in the slack I noticed that some of 
the joints were not solid; I mean that the 
zinc jacket sat loosely, and the hooks inside 
wobbled about, proving absence of grip 
and presence of interstices, inte which rust, 
or foreign matter carried by the wind, would 
be liable to penetrate and so impede the 
passage of the current. 

I suggested the cutting out of the ingots 
and replaein: them with the “ Britannia 
joint; an improved pattern, then newly 
introduced. But no; the line would shortly 
be reconstructed; it was not worth the 
outlay, and enough had already been spent 
in insulating it ; so I received instructions to 
bridge“ every ingot joint in the section. 
'This consisted of cleaning the conductor with 
emery paper on both sides of the ingot, and 
bridging it over with a piece of thin copper 
wire, thus cutting the mould joint out of 
circuit, во to speak. The plan answered 
admirably, and I had no more trouble with 
that section. 

But listen. While engaged on this duty, 
I was accompanied by my two departmental 
elephants; not Tomboy and Wagtail, who 
have figured in these pages on several 
occasions, but а tusker named Surbullund, 
or Lofty-head, and & female called Tara, or 
Star. When a joint chanced to be near а 
post, it was easily got at by leaning a ladder 
against the post, climbing up, and affixing 
the bridge, as the wire being checked it 
could not be lowered for the purpose. But 
when the joint occurred away from the 
support, the lineman had to perform a sort of 
acrobatic balancing feat by gingerly ascend- 
ing the swaying ladder which four coolies 
struggled hard to hold at perpendicular. 

However careful, though, the leverago 
caused by the lineman on top frequently 
overcame the grip of the coolies below, and 
the whole thing would collapse with & crash, 
bruising the parties concerned, and who, on 
picking themselves up, would start slanging 
each other s ancestors as only natives of this 
country can slang. 

Then we tried guying the ladder with 
ropes, but the fellows did not understand 
how to preserve th» equilibrium, so that 
wouldn't do. Oh, it was wearv work, 
halting ап unconscionable time every few 
scoro yards, with the hot blazing sun over 
you! 

Well, one morning аз we were about com- 
mencing operations on а joint in the same 
old tedious fashion, the cow elephant, Tara, 
with only her pad on, chanced to be by ; it 
being Surbullund's turn to carry the material 
that dav. А sudden thought struck me as 
I glanced at Tara. With the pad she 
measured quite ten feet, во, if the lineman 
stood on her back, he could conveniently 
reach the joint and have a good platform to 
work on. When I put it to him the lineman 
agrecd to make the attempt ; so I sang out to 
Tara's mahout to manoeuvre his charge 
directly under the joint. This was done. 
At the word, Тага crooked her hind leg, the 
lineman nipped up by it, rose erect on the 
pad. and with a grin of satisfaction started 
making the bridge, while the mahout, 
perched on the. brute’s neck, kept up a run. 
ning fire of admonition to keep steady and 
not disgrace her sire's grave. 

She obeved, till the lineman proceeded to 
use his emery paper, when the rasping sound 
evidently got on Tara's nerves, for in a 
twinkling she swerved violently away, and 
left the lineman dangling in mid-air with 
both hands clutching the wire (1,250 lb. to 
the mile), shouting wildly for help! 

The situation was ludicrous in the 
extreme; the lineman kicking about, Tara 
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cavorting around, squealing like a whole 
farrow of pigs, the objurgations of her 
mahout as he vainly endeavoured to steer 
her back to the derelict lineman's rescue, the 
wild cachinnations of the coolies as they 
raced up with the ladder, and lastlv, the 
crestfallen looks of the lineman when he 
landed on terra tirma, all formed a combina- 
tion the recollection of which is making me 
laugh as I write. | 

Tara suffered for her timorousness ; I had 
Surbullund's load transferred to her, and 
then, trving the tusker on the job, found that 
he stood like a rock. But it was excruciat- 
ingly funny to watch the lineman when first 
using Surbullund as his platform; what a 
stew he was in till assured that the beast 
cared not for any noises that might be pro- 
duced in the course of the bridging. 

This same Surbullund and my country- 
bred fox terrier Pat struck up a friendship. 
After a while the intimacy grew so that Pat 
would think nothing of running in and out 
among the elephant's legs, or squatting close 
by as the big brute ate his daily allowance of 
grain and chu ppatix, or wheaten cakes. Once, 
as 1 was ooking on, Pat, perhaps em- 
boldened by my presence, sailed in and 
snatched up a morsel of chuppati which had 
dropped from the cavernous mouth above. 
I expected ru tions, but. to my surprise, 
Surbullind made not the slightest objection, 
and in the course of time it became an 
evervday sight to see the tusker and the 
little dog sharing the chuppatis as amicably 
as possible. Now note the terriers loyalty 
to me, his ingratitude and dog: in-the- 
mangerishness (to coin a term) to his gigantic 
chum. 

One day I was superintending a piece of 


work just by the half-way halting-place, , 


and, wishing to finish up before dismissing 
for the midday meal and siesta, I told the 
servants to unload my lunch basket in а 
grove of trees а stone's throw to the rear, 
and ther» await my coming. According to 
custom, Pat mounted sentry over the basket, 
and Surbullund browsed close by, as I made 
it a habit of throwing him the d-bris of my 
luncheon in the shape of plantain-skins, 
crusta of bread, and so forth, while Pat came 
in for the bones of cold chicken. cold chops, 
or whatever else might ke going. Оп 
this particular occasion the dismiss had 
barely sounded ere the wire unexpectedly 
snapped, whereupon everyone rushed back 
to the line; the whole party tallied on to 
draw the severed wire-ends towards each 
other; the straining tackle was hastily 
adjusted, and the men hauled, but in vain — 
there was not enough of them ; во I bellowed 
to my private servants and the mahouts to 
bucket up and lend a hand. They promptly 
answered my summons, and with their 
added strength the wire-ends touched, and 
the lineman proceeded to make a joint. 

At that moment I heard Pat snarling and 
yapping furiously. I ran back, curious to 
see what it was, fearing that a python or 
something equally uncanny had upset the 
terrier’s equanimity; instead of which I 
found that Surbullund had been investigat- 
ing the contents of my lunch basket, and I 
arrived to catch him in the act of annexing 
my bunch of plantains, while the dog 
raged around, snapping at the elephant’s 
legs, in high resentment of the liberty he 
was taking with my luncheon, demonstra- 
tions, however, which the big thief took not 
the slightest notice of! Pat came in for 
much patting, and Surbullund received such 
a talking to from his mahout that caused the 
intelligent brute to look supremely foolish. 

That the elephant sometimes exhibits the 
most extraordinary antipathies is shown by 
the following incident, narrated by a friend. 
* While not far from Nagpore," said he, 
“I was riding out to camp on а tusker 
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named Najib, lent me by one of the city 
nobles, Nothing particular happened till, in 
taking a short cut I knew of, we sighted a 
great termitarium that stood facing a village. 
Najib had hitherto behaved very well, but 
directly he spied the ant.hill he began 
fidgeting about, and the mahout, with much 
dithculty getting him to sit, implored me to 
alight. I slid down sharp; the mahout 
j imped off the neck, whereupon the elephant 
instantly rose, and lumbered away at top 
speed, making straight for the termitarium. 

“e Whats all this?’ I asked of the 
mahout, in Hindec. 

* ' Najib hates the sight of an ant-hill, 
sir; and whenever I know of such a thing 
lalways take him by а détour to avoid it. 
He once nearly killed me for trying to pre- 
vent him from attacking one. See, sir,’ he 
add^d, pointing : * he has commenced !? 

* Najib indeed had commenced. Rushing 
at the hill, he began tearing down the spires 
with his trunk ; then, using his tusks, he dug 
away at the base, uprooting great chunks of 
earth, and pounding them with his feet. 
Presently, when he had completely levelled 
the hill, he went to a pond close by, filled 
himself with water, returned, and, apply ing 
his trunk-tip to the oritices he had laid bare, 
spurted water into each. Then, standing 
by motionless, he seemed to intently watch 
the holes, as if he expected something to 
come out of them. In about five minutes’ 
time, evidently realising that there was 
nobody at home,’ he turned away and 
quietly rejoined us. 

“ The terrified villagers had been looking 
on from a distance. I beckoned them 
forward and asked if thev could throw any 
light on the animal’s strange conduct. None 
of them spoke except an old l'rahmin, who 
said, ‘The elephant, sir, in our estimation 
is the king of beasts and the incarnation of 
one of our gods, Ganesa by name. The 
ant-hill is the resort of the cobra, which we 
consider to be the king of reptiles; it is the 
incarnation of another of our gods called 
Nig. At the beginning of all things, 
Parameswar, the Supreme Being, set enmity 
between Ganesa and Nig, апа ordained 
that whenever they met on earth in their 
incarnate form they must try and kill each 
other; the elephant by treading on the 
serpent's head, the serpent by stinging the 
elephant's foot. But only а very few carry 
on the warfare in these days, and oftener 
than not they pass one another by with 
indifference. Your elephant, sir, has the 
true spirit of Ganesa in him, and if he had 
found Nág in that ant-hill we should have 
seen one or the other die on this spot.' " 

Personally I have not witnessed an 
illustration of the above legend, although 
I remember hearing the story of the feud 
'twixt Ganesa and Nag, but had no idea 
that it was still current in Hindu folklore. 

The elephant loves the water ; resembling 
the buffalo in this, it is his delight to wallow 
in river, tank, or pond, and when none of 
these are available he will suck up water 
with his trunk from any dirty puddle and 
discharge it over his body—an awkward 
habit, especially if anyone happens to be 
riding him. Luckily, however, he can be 
broken of the trick ; à word of warning from 
the mahout and the brute will squirt the 
water into space. 

Well, during the course of an inspection 
I was riding ahead of my carts and followers 
through & native town, along the main 
street of which ran my telegraph line. As 
the town possessed а temple of note and 
sanctity, thousands of pilgrims flocked there 
at certain seasons of the year, and the 
temple revenues flourished in consequence. 
These revenues supported not only а host 
of priests,-poojari«s and pa pane or 1 rahmins, 
but also a female elephant, which always 
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took part in religious processions, gala 
ceremonials, and so forth. 

On the present occasion the place was en 
fite ; something was going to happen, and 
the people, not expecting me to turn up, had 
made free with my telegraph p sts ; they had 
planted bamboos of corresponding height 
on the opposite side of the street, one vi- 7- 
ris each post, and stretched festoons of 
foliage and flowers from one to the other, 
giving the street a festive appearance, but 
at the same timo affording so many additional 
channels of leakage to the electric current, 
for. lo you! in attaching the festoons to my 
post-heads they had wrapped tho string 
round the wire. 

I started making a fuss, and was on the 
point of ordering a summary dismantle- 
ment, when the Munnayqar, or headman, 
came panting up, apologised for the liberty 
taken with my posts, and implored me to 
let things be for a couple of hours or so, 
when he himself would have the decorations 
removed. 

Are they for the god?” I demanded 
in vernacular, sitting my saddle and looking 
down on the sea of upturned pleading faces. 

For the Collector and Magistrate, vour 
honour," explained the headman eagerly. 
* He has been newly appointed to this 
district, and is visiting the town in response 
to a petition we submitted regarding some 
assessment matters. My lord, unless we 
receive the gentleman with befitting respect 
he will not grant our prayers. We expect 
him shortly, so we beg of you to let the 
decorations remain till the Collector has 
come and ропе.” 

I took it upon me to agree, though I was 
conscious that the signallers in the offices 
on either side must be having а bad time 
with the weakened current. However, the 
townsmen expressed themselves most grate- 
ful for the concession, and the headman 
invited me to dismount and come to the place 
of reception, evidently considering that 
my presence would lend ¢clat to the function. 

I was conducted to & pandal, or hall, built 
of bamboos and palmyra leaves, tastefully 
embellished with greenerv, and having a 
semicircle of chairs (I wondered where they 
were procured from) at the fartherend. Tho 
floor was covered with variegated little 
carpets, while behind the central chair, 
distinguished by a mantle of гей baize, 
stood a Mohammedan, chowrte in hand, to 
keep the flies off the expected big man. 
In due course Mr. F , the great civilian, 
arrived, travelling by bullock-coach. I 
introduced myself to him, and was asked to 
take the chair on his right, while the other 
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seats were filled by leading natives. After 
a deal of talk, the Collector expressed a 
wish to personally inspect the various sights 
mentioned in the petition, whereupon the 
headman, who was master of ceremonies, 
begged the officer to ride the temple elephant 
while his “slaves " (meaning themselves) 
would attend him on foot. On Mr. F 
expressing his willingness to do so, the 
pachyderm, which had been carefully kept 
in the background, was now sent for; she 
came ponderously to the entrance of tho 
pandal, and there halted. 

The natives had tricked her out bravely : 
her trunk was daubed with rings of various 
paints: she bore the trimurti (see Chambers) 
mark on her forehead ; a bunch of vellow 
flowers at the tip of her tail, and last, not 
least, she was caparisoned in pure white 
longcloth, covering her entire body, and 
bearing mythical tinsel figures in the 
corners, with a broad band of red round the 
border. On her back she carried а gilded 
howdah (Chambers again), behind which 
perched a man holding an exaggerated 
Chinese parasol, to guard the Collector 
from the sun's rays. So that all this бпегу 
should not suffer by the animal sitting to 
receive the rider, they had in readiness а 
wooden ladder for Mr. F to ascend by. 

Thousands looked on in breathless silence, 
for the town had never, within memory of the 
oldest inhabitant, been honoured by a 
special visit from the h ad of the district. 
The guest negotiated the ladder, and was 
about stepping into the Локал, when 
suddenly the elephant, raising and throwing 
back her proboscis, spurted shower upon 
shower of muddy water high over her head, 
drenching the howdah, the Collector, the 
Chinese parasol man, and completely ruin- 
ing the hitherto immaculate caparison ! 

The mahout. who, out of respect for the 
august visitor, was not to mount the ele. 
phant's neck, but guid : her on foot, hurled all 
manner of abuse at her ; the Chinese parasol 
man added his quota of endearments ; 
Mr. F ‚ half blinded by the discharge, 
groped his way down the ladder; howls of 
indignation went up from the concourse, and 
the headman danced over the ground in a 
very frenzy of impotent chagrin. Аз for 
me, I took cover behind the elephant and 
laughed till I cried. 

After a space Mr. F ‚ distrustful of the 
pachyderm, drove away in his coach at a 
walk, and the populace streamed in his 
wake. 

It appeared that, on completing the 
elephant's toilet, orders were given to keep 
her close by, strictly concealed till called 
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for. Her mahout and the Chinese parasol 
man, the responsible parties, hearing the 
ululatio s announcing Mr. К———?з approach, 
deserted their untethered charge and strayed 
on to the road to see the fun. The brute, 
taking advantage of her liberty, and perhaps 
feeling thirsty, had moved to а muddy 
pond, filled herself out, and, charging her 
trunk with а reserve, to use subsequently as 
& shower-bath, got back to her standing- 
place ere her custodians returned, who 
omitted to notice her wet forefeet, and so 
took her along in blissful ignorance of what 
she had been up to during their absence. 
Hence the fiasco. 

While preparing this paper, I read what 
an Officer writes about elephants in the 
" Bombay Gazette " of May 4 last year. 
Describing the use these animals aro in 
accompanying batteries of artillery across 
soft ground, Captain Campbell says: When 
а gun comes to grief, the elephant marches 
up with the important air of an experienced 
engineer апа deliberately inspects the state 
of affairs. Thrusting his trunk round the 
spoke of one wheel he gives it a lift as if to 
ascertain the depth and tenacity of the mud, 
and then quietly walks round and does 
the same by the other wheel, dropping it 
with a funny twinkle of the eye as if he said 
to himself, * All right, I can start her, I think.’ 
Then he deliberates for a few moments, gives 
& slight push here, and a slight push there, 
when, having at last made up his mind as to 
the best mode of proceeding, he probably 
applies his forehead (previously padded) 
to the muzzle of the gun, and, uttering в 
shrill trumpet-like sound as а signal for 
the gun bullocks to pull together. pushes 
against it with his own weight, while the 
bullocks obey the signal and pull away too. 
This generally starts the gun. But if the 
bullocks are sulky and refuse to obey the 
signal, the elephant gets perfectly furious 
and rushes at them brandishing his trunk 
with such ferocity as usually to compel 
obedience. 

" Equally their sagacity is shown by the 
artifices displayed in catching wild elephants 
and their methods of bringing recalcitrant 
brethren to order. Of their sense of humour 
many instances could be quoted, while an 
authenticated story is told of an elephant 
which, while carrying a log along a narrow 
jungle path, deliberately backed into the 
jungle in order to make room for а man 
and horse to pass, and when the horse became 
restive, backed still further in order to get 
out of sight an act of courtesy which 
ranks with many of the little kindly acts 
which dogs perform.” 
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SINGLE-HANDED ON THE SOUTH COAST. 


Written and Illustrated by OSWALD KENDALL. 


A’ two o'clock on a fine Thursday after- 
noon in July I left Harwich for any 
port on the South Coast that my fancy or 
the exigency of the weather might determine, 
enjoying to the full the prerogative of the 
true vagabond. А little time ago I wrote of 
my first cruise in Home waters, which was 
in that exemplary little cutter the Merry 
Whelk. Now, being used to single-handed 
sailing in the Pacific, I decided again to ven- 
ture forth alone, only this time to explore 
the shores of my native island, of which I 
knew nothing. 
But perhaps a word or two about the Amy 
first will not be amiss. Д bought her after 


some haggling and & deal of letter-writing 
from her owner, who as usual“ wished to 
build to larger class," and set about altering 
her to suit my own idiosyncrasies. I did 
away with her roller-reeting gear, which was 
new to те, and so, after the habit of man- 
kind, J mistrusted it. A roller may be all 
right for a window blind, but I did not care 
for it afloat. The Amy is thirty-two feet on 
the water-line, and after my alterations her 
sail plan was snug and comfortable. To 
many yachtsmen her sail area may scem 
limited, especially on account of her narrow 
head sail, but in my humble opinion the 
long-footed sail might be discarded in favour 


of one like mine. My tops'l is also small, 
but I have found it eílective, and I was 
never one to believe in work for work's sake. 
For her interior accommodation I refer the 
reader to the sketch plan (shockingly drawn 
and not to scale), and merely say that I have 
found it excellent. I enlarged her steering 
well, but sce now that for the stormy waters 
about my native land a smaller one is 
an advantage. In tropical seas one lives in 
the cockpit, and so of course one wants plenty 
of space. In this respect I made a mistake. 
Not knowing the coast, and having 
learned that at sca a pound of discretion is 
worth two or three tons of valour, I had 
[fortified 
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fortified myself with such charts, guides, 
lists of lights and tides as I could get hold 
of; but from their advice it would seem 
that I was going to navigate a Dreadnought 
rather than a small yacht single-handed. 
This wealth of literature astounded and 
delighted me, for most of my apprenticeship 
had been spent where you “ guessed this 
and °“ guessed that," and occasionally 
guessed yourself into the locker of one 
Davi» Jones by name. Every foot of my 
way was here marked, buoyed, lighted, and 
calculated for me by expert and busy people. 
But in spite of it all, the old atrocious habit 
of guessing returned, and I guessed my way 
out of Harwich and down the Medusa 
Channel. 

The day was cool, blustering, and clear, 
with & rapidly changing sky. Periods of 
bright and delightful English sunshine would 
be varied by passing squalls of English rain. 
To anyone accustomed to the never-ending 
brilliance of the Pacific these changes were 
а delight, and a rest to the dazzled eye that 
watched the quick cloud shadows skimming 
over the sea. The shipping was interesting. 
the behaviour of my own small craft was 
interesting, the ever-changing sky was in- 
teresting; while abaft the beam a jolly 
wind sang &nd roared, and buried my lee rail 
under. | 

The Medusa Channel is shallow, and I 
have & fancy that I bumped once, but as 
the sea was quiet I did not mind, and before 
long had Walton abeam and was out in the 
Wallet. I kept well away from the Essex 
shore, and stood over diagonally towards the 
Gunfleet sands. As I worked my way to- 
wards the Crouch the wind shifted to the 
south-east and so blew strongly abeam. 
I decided that I would only have a short 
day's sail to begin with, as my hands were 
terribly out of condition, from life ashore ; 
and cruising alone rips your hands to pieces 
unless they are already hardened. But I 
also intended to “ put her through it," and 
so did not reduce my spread of canvas 
though I passed several oystermen with a 
reef down. The wind was strong, but the 
sea quiet owing to the shelter of the Gun- 
fleet, which the tide had left dry, and so I 
slammed her along for all she was worth, 
leaving a wake like a steamer's. 

It was fine sailing, and I think I sang. for 
to be thus master again of my own little 
ship was joy beyond all measure. She 
behaved well, and though continually throw- 
ing up clouds of spray owing to the way that 
I was pushing her, she remained a dry ship. 
Gradually I edged away from the shore line 
until it seemed but а mass of floating weed, 
and still in the early afternoon I passed the 
Wallet Spit Way buoy close aboard, and 
waved my cap at four Destroyers that were 
manceuvring like ducks in a marsh, but were 
too grand or too busy to reply. 

I by me in the cockpit a contrivance 
which I think is used in the Army—namely, 
a large canvas envelope which has one side 
of it made of isinglass. By keeping a chart 
inside I was able to examine it whenever I 
wished without Jeaving the tiller, and at the 
same time avoided getting the chart spotted 
with spray or torn by the wind. I picked up 
the West Buxey buoy about five, and ran 
into the Crouch an hour later, after about 
fourteen miles (nautical) excellent sailing, 
and anchored near a hay barge, which looked 
and sounded like a farmyard, for in addition 
to the hay piled half-way up the mast they 
had several crates of geese and hens that 
kept up a continual clatter. 

Having had nothing since an early break- 
fast, I went below and had a mixed dinner 
and tea, and afterwards, as the wind still 
remained steady, and the ducks and geese 
before mentioned still clattered, I decided to 
move up stream a bit. With two reefs 


down I explored the southern side of the 
river, and I proceeded with the greatest 
caution; for not only had I never been 
there before, but I was still unused to the 
Amy, and, last but not least, I was conscious 
that my proceedings were being watched 
with critical interest by several local yachts- 
men who were sailing up the river to their 
moorings at Burnham. But these passed 
as I opened out the Havengore creek, and, 


Fig. 1. 
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like a good many sayings, false from start to 
finish. Most rich men who have made their 
riches themselves are neither healthy nor 
wise, and most healthy men are neither 
wealthy nor wise, and most wise men are 
neither healthy nor wealthy. However, as 
I am neither healthy, wealthy, nor wise, and 
had gone to sleep at nine o’clock the night 
before, I rose naturally at four the following 


morning. 


Fig. ll. 


EXPLANATION OP FIG. 1. 


A. Lockers. B. Sail bins. C. Locker for lamps, etc. D. Locker. 
b. Writing-teble. c. Bookshelf, roller for charts under. d. Bank with drawers under. 
F. Main cabin. д. Settee with lockers under. h. Ledge. 
under. k. Ledge. l. Locker. m. Locker. G. Galley and pantry. 
board for pots below. o. Iron ladder from after-hatch. p. Stove. 
and“ oilies." J. Freshwater tank. 


Е. Sleeping-cabin. 
i. Table with folding sides. 


а. Wash basin, 
e. Seat. f. Shelf. 
j. Settee with lockers 
n. Sink with plate rack above and cup- 


ч. Shelves. т. Locker. Н. Stores. I. Coats 


EXPLANATION OF FIG. 2. 


А. Capstan. B. Cowl. C. Fore-hatch. D. Mast. E. Fife-rail. F. Cahin roof. 
b. Seat, with hatch to stern locker. 


Н. Main hatch. I. Cockpit. a. Seat. 


sailing а little way in, I dropped anchor 
again in as lonely and deserted a spot as 
one could wish for. I made all snug, and 
then turned in early, well content with the 
day's work. 

I am not an early riser. Show me the 
man who gets up a moment before he has to, 
and I will show you а man who was not 
tired when he went to bed. The old proverb 
about early to bed and early to rise, etc., із 


G. Skylight to main cabin. 
J. Tiller. K. Horse. 


There is about the Essex marshes a certain 
charm which is enhanced by an early morn- 
ing light. The low-lying land allows the sea 
winds to blow as fresh and cold and salt as 
in the middle of the Atlantic. In winter these 
marshes and dyke-bound shores must be bleak 
and dreary, for so much of it is debatable 
land, half sea, half land, cut in & thousand 
directions by fibrous waterways, and covered 
with thrift, sea lavender, and sea aster, and 
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populous with birds. From my lonely 
anchorage I could see miles and miles, and 
I was glad to be alone, with no sounds to 
disturb me, in all that clear, clean, wind- 
swept region. 

After an immoderate breakfast—for the 
single-hander never knows when he will 
have his next meal—I did some sketching. 
The wind was very light, and as I had no 
wish to stick hard and fast on a mud bank 
I waited to see if it would freshen. The 
melancholy pipings of birds and the chortling 
of the tide as it ran in past the Amy’s bows 
were the only sounds. Gradually, as the sun 
rose higher in the sky, the wind gathered 
strength, and at about seven I hauled my 
anchor out of the Havengore mud. I met 
several barges tacking up the Crouch on 
their way to Burnham, and a thin spiral of 
blue smoke was rising from the galley of the 
hay barge. As the wind still remained very 
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the Swin Spitway buoy tolling with a pro- 
foundly melancholy note, and turned south- 
west and three-fourths south for the Swin 
Middle lightship, distant about five miles. 

The Swin is a wonderful waterway. It is 
so narrow, so very crowded, so important, 
and if you asked the average man where it 
is he would say that he had never heard of 
it! Kipling mentions it in ** The Song of 
the Dead " in “ The Seven Seas " : 


There's never a flood goes shoreward now 

But lifts a keel we manned ; 

There's never an ebb goes seaward now 
But drops our dead on the sand 

But slinks our dead on the sands forlorn, 
From the Ducies to the Swin. 

If blood be the price of admiralty, 

If blood be the price of admiralty, 
Lord God, we ha' paid it їп!” 


А sail down the Swin will convince any- 


I kept well away from the Essex shore, TET stood over diagonally towards the Gunfleet 
sands.“ 


slight, I was afraid to cut across the Maplins, 
though the tide served ; 80, after opening out 
the beacon on the shore-ends, I made for the 
Whitaker Spitway between the Buxey and 
the Gunfleet sands. 

It was a most perfect morning, and though 
I would have liked more wind I had no 
cause to grumble, as there was just enough 
to fill the sails. I frequently left the Amy 
to steer herself while I °“ cleaned ship." 
The gentle motion of the sea made the little 
boat dip and curtsey in the prettiest manner, 
the water passing astern with soft musical 
gurgles. I kept the breeze with me into the 
Spitway, past the wreck of a barque which 
must have gone ashore but a short time 
before. I tried to make but her name, but 
was unable, so I photographed her as I sailed 
by. The breeze now grew so slight that the 
Amy frequently spilt the wind out of her sails 
as she rolled, and I was glad when I heard 


one that we “ ha’ paid it in,” for the number 
of dismal wrecks on either side and on the 
Buxey and the Gunfleet represent a small 
army of drowned sailormen. Ihave been in- 
troduced to the Buxey myself—1I once nearly 
paid it in," so I rather appreciate what 
Kipling says. At the northern end the 
channel is marked by the Sunk lightship, 
and the north-east Gunfleet buoy, and the 
southern extremity is guarded by the Mouse 
light-vessel, a distance of twenty-six miles; 
and through it and along it is a never-ending, 
never-ceasing procession of ships night and 
day, year in to year out, of all sizes, nation- 
alities, and rig. 

And so, though the wind finally deserted 
me, I was too much entertained with what 
I saw and too busy sketching to mind. The 
channel is so narrow that I was continually 
rocked by the wash of vessels passing on 


precision that hum 
either side at the same time. Occasionally. But im spite 


a puff of wind would come and swing the 

boom and head sails, and in this way I 

et by a globular, many-legged tin light- 
ouse. 

When I had started from the Crouch that 
morning I had not made up my mind where 
I was going to, and so, as it was now noon, 
and I was but a few miles past the Maplin 
light, I waited for further developments with 
an Oriental calm. The further development 
that came along was to find myself spinning 
like a top in an unexpected race, and slipping 
over towards the Maplin sands. I was just 
about to let go my anchor, when a breeze, as 
weleome as the flowers in May, skipped 
across the water, and the boom swung over 
my head and carried my cap with it. 

As suddenly as a change of scene upon the 
stage was the change of scene about me. 
Brisk little waves came curling in from wind- 
ward, becalmed barges wallowed away like 
cows in a bog, and the Amy pranced off, her 
canvas tight and hard, the water racing 
merrily past her sides. 

It was now definitely necessary that I 
should decide upon where I would go. For 
a time, as the black buoys on my starboard 
hand went by, I thought of Rochester or 
Chatham, but as I picked up the Nore light- 
ship dead ahead, I decided to spend the 
night at sea; and so, as soon as the West 
Oaze buoy came bobbing its staff and 
diamond into sight, I came about, knowing 
that I was past the Oaze, though I sailed 
across one end of it, trusting to my light 
draught to see me over. 

A rather complicated course lay before 
me, and I was glad that it was still early 
afternoon. My sailing directions informed 
me that the shortest and quickest route was 
by that called “ the overland passage"; 
and I soon saw that it was well named, as 
the chart showed but a bare seven feet at 
half tide. By the time that I arrived at the 
shallowest spot it would be low water. 

** You are a good little boat," said I to the 
Amy, but you are not an aeroplane.” 

The wind was shifting about, and the sky 
looked unsettled. A thin film of clouds had 
crept across and partially obscured the sun, 
while the presence of mares' tails seemed to 
suggest more wind. That it was freshening 
I had no doubt, and so, to clear the decks 
for action, as it were, I brought down my 
tops’l and stowed it, and while still pitching 
about in the Oaze Deep I took in а reef in 
the mains'l. Next I had some refreshment, 
put a warm coat and my “ oilies’’ where 
they would be handy, had a look at my side- 
lights, and placed them in a locker in the 
cockpit, and generally prepared for a night 
at sea. 

Then I brought the Amy up into the wind, 
and as she was meeting the seas which in 
these shallow waters rise in an hour to quite 
a size, she pitched gaily along, at the very 
mouth of the Thames, some six miles out 
from the Nore lightship. Anyone who has 
not cruised about thus at the mouth of the 
* London River" can have no idea of the 
confusing amount of dangerous sandbanks. 
The word “sandbank " will remind many of 
a peaceful seaside landscape, with bathing 
machines, negro minstrels, children digging 
on the beach, and a pier in the offing. Now, 
the sandbanks that lie scattered about the 
mouth of the Thames are not like that. 
They are either hard as а rock, packed tight 
by ages of silt upon which a ship would 
pound herself until she opened out like a 
cardboard box, or they are what is known 
as shivering sands, and will soon swallow a 
ship and all on board her beyond hope. 
These are buoyed, lighted, and beaconed at 
all angles, with all the skill, accuracy, and 
ingenuity can devise. 

are taken, hundreds 
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of men have been drowned in these waters 
and hundreds of fine ships lost. It looks 
simple enough on the chart, but in reality, 
if the weather is a little thick and you can 
only see one mark at a time, and your course 
steered by compass is thrown out by swiftly 
flowing tides at an angle, navigation for the 
stranger is an anxious job. 

So, feeling rather frightened, I proceeded, 
pitching through the Oaze Deep with my 
heart in my mouth or thereabouts, and a 
squall of rain came hammcring down before 
a freshening wind, and obscured everything 
just when I wanted to see it. I hung on for 
about five miles in search of a black-and- 
white bell buoy at the edge of the Shivering 
sands. I was on an east-and-three-fourths- 
south course, anxiously staring ahead through 
the rain and smother, listening for the bell 
and wondering what I was going to hit. At 
length a buoy appeared, bobbing and sway- 
ing, just where it should have done, but the 
trouble was that it was not a bell buoy ! 

I brought the Amy sharp round into the 
wind, while my heart began the dot-and- 
carry-one business. I stared angrily at the 
heaving buoy, which remained as dumb as 
an oyster, and was ornamented with a staff 
and cage. There was nothing for it but to 
return to my old habit of “ guessing.” 
I sailed off at a right-angle, after searching 
the chart, through ever-thickening weather, 
both eyes open, and waiting to hear and feel 
her strike. And then I had the great good 
fortune to meet a polite man in charge of 
an excursion steamer (the Koh-i-noor) full 
of seasick trippers. As she came rolling out 
of the windy haze I got up on to my hind 
legs and addressed him. 

“Am I going right for the Alexandra 
Channel ? "' I yelled. 

“ Keep а so’-wes’ course till you bring the 
bell buoy close aboard. Then eas’-b’-sou’ 
two miles till you fetch the nor’-wes’ shingles, 
an’ keep it well t' port," he bellowed in a 
deep, full-throated bay, like a man singing 
into a jug, and then waved a friendly oil- 
skinned arm in farewell. 

I do not know where I had got to, but I 


: was pleased when I looked at the compass. 


My old habit of guessing was not so far out 
after all, for I was on a so'-wes' course 
at the time, and five minutes later heard 
the distant, dismal, though no lees welcome, 
clan-clang, clan-clang, and put my helm up 
in accordance with my instructions. 

The night began to close in, wet, cold, and 
dreary. From the temperature one would 
have thought that it was October or Novem- 
ber, but with a warm blanket-lined coat 


‚ under my °“ oilies and а sou’-wester jammed 


on my head I made the best of it. 


I got my 
sidelights on the screens early, and before 


. long saw the welcome beams of the Tonge, 


? 


shining and rolling through the gloom. 
I was now practically in the Channel, and so 
felt easier in spite of the fact that the sea 


was rising hourly. 


Single-handed cruising in а boat the size 


.of the Amy entails а lot of work; and 


coming into or leaving from а crowded 
anchorage was enough to make one's hair 
turn grey and stand on end. But the mani- 
fold advantages of a larger boat for the 
lonely voyager far outweigh, in my opinion, 
the disadvantages of handling the same 
boat in port. Once at sea, there could be 
no doubt that I reaped the full advantages 
of my hard work. I had plenty of elbow 


room, and could move about; and then, 


though it might be trying to one's thews, 
longer voyages were possible, with & com- 
plete independence, if necessary, of ports in 


` hetween—an independence that the single- 


' hander in smaller boats does not know. 


In 
the Amy one could keep the sea in practically 
&ny weather, and remain tolerably comfort- 


. able, and, given а large and varied amount 
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of stores, there was no limit to the mileage 
one could pile up in a season. Of course, 
sleep and food with any regularity are 
luxuries the single-hander has to take when 
he can get. 

I now entered upon a new experience. 
This was the first time that I had spent the 
night at sea in a crowded waterway such as 
the English Channel. In the warm, balmy, 
starlit nights of the Pacific one is so alone, 
so wholly and absolutely alone, that this 
treble-distilled solitude takes some getting 
used to. It is quite possible for the un- 
accustomed to feel frightened when he knows 
that there is no one for perhaps several 
hundred miles on either side of him, and in 
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spray on my spectacles. When, after several 
hours’ sailing, I saw the North Foreland 
light wheeling like the spokes of some 
gigantic wheel, the shipping was so thick 
and alarming that I dived below, and brought 
into the cockpit a bright light, which I 
showed for a moment whenever a steamer 
seemed particularly bent upon my destruc- 
tion. 

This danger to small boats struck me as 
being very grave, for the average steamer, 
as long as she keeps from damaging herself, 
and discharges her cargo on time, does not 
seem to сате much how she gets from port 
to port. I know as a fact that the liners 
crossing the cod fisheries on the other side of 


“ Occasionally a puff of wind would come and swing the boom and headsails."' 


time he becomes depressed by his own little- 
ness and the overwhelming size of the 
universe. This last is a good experience for 
many. If they are not of the thinking sort 
they will be forced to think, whether they 
like it or not ; and if they are of the thought- 
ful kind, they will in time arrive at all sorte 
of comforting conclusions. 

Now, I was used to this solitary indepen- 
dent study of the infinite, but was quite 
unused to sailing in such populous seas with 
crowds of shipping rocking and plunging 
through a thick night and a rough sea. Оп 
АП sides were vessels bearing down upon 
me, or so it seemed, &nd to make matters 
worse I was greatly troubled by the salt and 


the Atlantic steam full speed through the 
fogs so prevalent in that region, and the 
number of men in their little Cape Ann 
dories that never return to their schooners 
is dreadful. The commanders of the liners 
are not so greatly to blame. They have 
instructions to get across as quickly and 
economically ав they сап; though, in com- 
pliance with the regulations, the engine-room 
telegraph on the bridge points to “ half,” 
the engine-room has instructions to push her 
along at her best. What is worse is that the 
liner does not always stop to pick the men 
up; though as a rule when a liner travelling 
at twenty-five’ or thirty miles an hour 
through the water hits a small open boat. 
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„7 hs oe 3 of business men іп a hurry?” And then, 

F 9) X 240979 Xt much to the satisfaction of the cod-fishers, 

uy O gn * the liner occasionally butts into something 

bigger than herself in the shape of an ice- 

berg half a mile long, and then a great wail 
goes up about the perils of the sea. 

That night as I sailed down the Channel 
the only vessel that shifted her helm in my 
favour was a Destroyer. There were others 
astern of her with which she was conversing, 
and so she was picturesquely festooned with 
lights, and for some time I was at my wits’ 
end to know what she was and which way 
she was steering. However, I at length 
picked out her sidelights, but she swung out 
of my way and went panting and roaring 
past like a demon of the night. 

I had no intention of tempting Fate by 
sailing in the Downs that night. It is true 
that I would have found much quieter water 
in the shelter of the Goodwins; but it 
would have been throwing away all the 
advantages of the Amy’s size and seaworthi- 
ness not to keep out in the Channel, and give 
the Goodwins а wide berth. 

About midnight the rain cleared off, and 
the wind soon saw the clouds over the 
horizon, and it turned fine, clear, and cold. 
It was so clear, in fact, that I picked up the 
North Sand Head lightship before it came 
above the horizon. But the night was very 
cold, and though I had so much on that I 
was stiff with clothes, I could not keep warm. 
So that it was with joy that I saw the first 
signs of day in the eastern sky, and by the 
time that the sun rose I had passed between 
the East Goodwin lightship and the sands, 
and the South Sand Head light-vessel was 
close aboard. 

Just after ten that morning I sailed into 
Dover harbour, and, the tide serving an hour 
later, I worked into the inner harbour, 
astern of а white and glittering palace afloat, 
the fishermen in the latter are killed out- lost a life! “Time is money," says the belonging to a South African millionaire, 
right by the impact. Апа it is the proud steamship company; “ апа what are a few and I ended the day with a bath, a shave, a 
boast of some lines that they have never fishermen compared with a smoke-room full huge breakfast, and a sleep. 
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“I stared angrily at the heaving buoy, which remained as dumb as an oyster." 
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CRUMP AND I IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


“ Ww worthy one ! " said Crump, as he 

leaned back in my easiest chair and 
gazed through the walls of the room into the 
infinite space beyond, after the manner of 
the caged lion: Well, worthy one, and 
whither away? 

" Ah!" I sighed, a little regretfully: 
“ whither away, indeed ? You may well 
&sk, Crump." 

* Тһе whole world lies before us," he re- 
marked, continuing his dreamy stare. We 
have four continents to choose from, to say 
nothing of the islands big and little, that 
no one has ever accurately counted, up to 
now.“ 

“ True for you," I made reply. we may 
choose from where we will; but we sha'n't 
get what we choose unless we pick out some- 
thing within easy grab—at least, J sha'n't. 
I can't afford to go abroad this year, Crump.” 

His dreaminess vanished with the usual 
speed of all his visions: he can undream 
himself more quickly than any fellow I ever 
came across. 

Poor old chap ! " he murmured in mock 
sympathy: ' worried, I suppose, by that 
eternal lack of pence that bothers even the 
best of us at times. Never mind, you sha'n't 
be done out of your holiday so long as I’m 
alive. I don’t mind going so far as to lend 
you a shilling, and never so much as think of 
asking you to pay it back.” 

His generosity touched me to the quick. 
Here was liberality unlooked for ! 

“Thanks!” I replied, in a voice from 
which I was unable to keep signs of a natural 
emotion; and thanks! All thanks! But 
I have no need of your money, my open- 
handed friend. If you could lend me a 
fortnight, now ; or even so much only аз, say, 
ten days 

He stared at me. 

„Mad!“ he muttered. * Must be!” 

I told him, no. As a matter of fact, Т said, 
it was time of which I found myself short, 
and not, I was thankful to say, money. 
I had business in Edinburgh in the course of 
the next week or so, and should be cut down 
to very little extra time to spare for holidays. 

* And во,” I said, with a forced courage, 
* this year, Crump, you must tramp Europe 
by yourself, and take my blessing to cheer 
you on your way. We will each plough our 
own lonely furrows.” 

Not a bit of it!” he answered cheerily. 
We plough together, my hearty, as we have 
always done. If you can't cross the Channel, 
I won't, though I'd like to badly enough. 
Stick а few days on to the tail of your 
business trip and we'll have a peep at 
Scotland." 

Well, I had had some experience of that 
wild and splendid country, and knew how 
good а holiday might be spent therein. 
I was, therefore, quite willing to adopt my 
friend's suggestion. But I reminded him 
that the question of time still remained. 
I could only give a few days—perhaps a 
week at most—to а trip; and what would 
he do with the rest of his leisure? I said I 
would gladly have taken a continental tour, 
had it only been practicable, for the sake of 
the total change of thought in every direc- 
tion which is one of the main considerations 
of а holiday. 

“ I had, indeed, at one time, hopes of being 
&ble to ask you to take me to the Hartz 
Mountains this year, Crump," I said. 

“Just so," he answered, and winked 
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wickedly. I knew something shocking was 
about to come : and it did. 

“ We can say we're going, after all," he 
cried, and, rising from the chair, executed a 
few steps of the Highland fling, whilst I 
trembled for the ornaments within reach. 
“We'll consider we're going, my pippin." 

And, in a voice not the most musical I have 
ever heard, he sang: 


“*My Hartz in the Highlands, my heart is not here; 
My Hartz іп the Highlands, a-chas——'” 


At which juncture I pushed him back into 
his chair and bade him behave himself. 

An' dinna ye fash your puir heid aboot 
me," he chuckled. '' A'll tak tent to masel, 
an’ gin A canna find occupaation for the rest 
o' ma leesure, as ye ca’ it, A'll tell ye. 
Forbye, ye'll no be the only man o' the parrty, 
on sic a trip as this, wha can talk a wee.” 

"If by the ‘ parrty' you refer to our 
joint jaunts of two," I retorted, “I never 
was the only man who could talk а wee’: 
not by a long way. I haven't at any time 
found the difficulties of a foreign tongue 
succeed in keeping yours quiet, Crump.” 

We mapped out a few possibilities for a 
short tour, and during this interesting occu- 
pation Crump laid claim to Scotch descent. 
It appeared, according to his latest vagary, 
that his forbears came down south with 
James I., when His Royal Shiftiness took 
up the cares of the English throne. I re- 
marked that I had no knowledge of any 
ancient family of Crumps in the royal retinue, 
but he at once retorted that that proved 
nothing: there were lots of things of which I 
had no knowledge. Besides, the original 
name was, he believed, Crombie, or Crompie, 
or the like. He said, too, this explained his 
sudden breaking out into Scotch when the 
trip was suggested.  Pressed as to why he 
had never told me these things before, he 
replied that a fellow couldn't think of 
everything. Ав а matter of fact, I more 
than hinted that he had never thought of it at 
all till the question of the Highlands cropped 
up, and he coolly remarked that he couldn't 
be supposed to supply both the information 
and the power to believe it as well. 

Every Friday night during the summer 
there are cheap excursions to Scotland from 
the termini of the three Northern lines. 
We picked out the Midland route, and had 
no difficulty in persuading the booking clerk 
to hand us seventeen-day tickets to Glasgow, 
vid Edinburgh. in return for a suitable gift 
of money. With these tickets we might, if 
we wished, which we didn't, break our 
journey at one or two places in the Melrose 
district, as well as at Edinburgh, and might 
return by the night train any night during 
the period covered. 

We were at St. Pancras some time before 
our train was due away, and were able to 


watch the departure of an earlier one, also 


bound for the northern capital. Two giant 
engines, so full of lusty life that they seemed 
alinost to paw the ground in their impatient 
might. hissed loud defiance as they stood with 
the wild fires flaming beneath their huge 
boilers ; and behind them stretched their load 
of tifteen long corridor carriages, full packed 
with happy holiday makers. Out beyond 
the high dome of the station the red lights 
twinkled above the glistening lines, in the 
velvet darkness of the summer night. Ona 
sudden one of those red lights blinked 
chamceleon-like, and shot green rays towards 
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us. Far away at the other end of the long 
platform shrilled the tremulous whistle of a 
guard, answered by one nearer to us as we 
stood by the side of the roaring locomotives. 
There was the tlash of a lantern waved above 
the crowd, & piercing note of defiance from 
one of the giants at our side ; then, slowly, 
the hissing turned to angry growls, the huge 
monsters drew away into the darkness, 
taking as things of little count that line of 
mighty electrically lighted cars. With every 
turn of the wheels the proud mass gathered 
speed, till the last coach slipped by almost as 
& flash, and we were left, with all those who 
had come to bid their friends farewell, 
gazing for an instant at the quickly vanishing 
red eyes that looked from the rear of the 
cars. 

I turned, my eyes ablaze with the fire of 
admiration. 

* Crump,” I cried, “ what a sight! 
what a glorious sight!“ 

Ourselves in turn entrained, with the 
growing daylight we passed from the wilds 
of Yorkshire over Westmorland into 
Cumberland, stopping а brief space at 
Carlisle, whose station attracts six ditferent 
railway companies. Shortly after leaving 
this trysting-place of trains we crossed the 
Border and steamed between the green 
round shoulders of the Cheviot offshoots. 
Thence onward, with halts here and there, 
such as at Melrose (for the famous Abbey) 
and other places of interest not only in Scot- 
land, but in Scott's land to boot. Апа so, 
the busy day well begun, we dived at length 
under the hills that gird the northern capital 
round, and slid into Waverley Station. 

There are no points the London termini 
can give to this large and businesslike 
station, so far as I can see. The movement, 
the crowds, the confusingly numerous plat- 
forms, the cloak-room and booking.hall 
arrangements, are all as much in evidence, 
and in as good a state of organisation here as 
in the world's Metropolis. True, the people 
speak with а broader tongue (for which I like 
them none the less), and the names of men 
and places are in a measure unfamiliar to the 
stranger ; but then, one looks for some points 
of difference. It were an uninviting prospect 
for the world were its people and customs all 
a monotonous conformity to one particular 
type. We don't want men and things 
squeezed into a common melting pot, and 
poured out stupidly and staringly alike. 
1 told Crump this in no undecided terms 
when he said we ought to have brought a bit 
of emery paper along with us, so as to rub 
down the brogue a little when we came up 
against it, and make the speech of the worthy 
northerners run more smoothly in our ears. 

Let it be," I said. It's a change, and 
not an unmusical one, either. We can't 
better the accent, and I for one wouldn't if 
I could. Besides. you inconsistent imbecile, 
you forget you're of Scotch descent yourself.“ 

He evidently had, just for the moment, 
for he had no retort ready. 

We handed the cloak-room attendant 
twopence each, in return for which he pro- 
mised to give a friendly eye to our baggage 
while we went off unhampered ; and, after 
breakfast in one of the tea rooms on the 
station, made our way by the bridge and 
steps at the side of the new and imposing 
North British Hotel into the street of streets. 
So many.are the pictures of Edinburgh's 
famous thoroughfare that all of us know 
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Princes Street at least by sight, if we are not 
on speaking terms with it, and а detailed 
description is superfluous. Crump agrees 
with me here, though I have not asked him 
to. He says that in detailed descriptions 
the least said is soonest ended, and politely 
adds that the world isn't waiting to hear me 
talk about every inch of Scotland. 

We emerged on to the level of the busy 
roadway with the gardens on our left, and, 
across the deep valley, the greenswards that 
leap up to where the castle-crowned rock 
towers grandly above the city. 

“ There you are, Crump!” I cried enthu- 
siastically, waving my hand round the bright 
and animated scene. Put on your best 
manners, my lad, and allow me to introduce 
you to Edina, Scotia’s Darling.“ 

He made a courteous bow—the fellow 
can be quite polished when he gets the fit on 
him—and raised his hat, as to some fair 
maid. 

“* Edina, Scotia's Darling.“ he mur- 
mured abstractedly, and gazed round in 
unaffected admiration. “ Eh! But ye are 
a bonny lassie ! ” 

We sauntered on to where the main road 
to the front of Waverley Station branches off 
from Princes Street, and leads round to the 
Castle rock ; and here [ prepared to set my 
friend adrift upon his own pleasures for a 
time. 

Look here, my boy,” I told him, I shall 
be engaged this morning, but I'll meet you 
at one-thirty by Scott's Monument. Lad vise 
you to visit the Castle and Holyrood Palace, 
and to take good stock of the long street that 
runs down from the one to the other, the 
Historic mile, as it is called. There's no 
fee for admission either to the Castle or to 
Holyrood, but here's twopence for sweets. 
So put your tie straight and run away and 
play till it’s time to meet me again. And 
don't you play the fool and miss me, either, 
at one-thirty. Scotland's a big place to get 
lost іп, Crump.” 

He said he’d watch it! From one-thirty 
he would be at the appointed trysting-place, 
and nothing in this world would induce him 
to leave it till I put in an appearance, unless, 
indeed, they trained the guns on him from 
the Castle, and then he supposed he'd have 
to clear off. This last eventuality was, how- 
ever, as it turned out, quite imaginary, and at 
half-past one there he was, as large as life, 
and every bit as lively. We strolled down 
the street on the garden side, drawn by that 
blind instinct which never has failed us at 
the dinner hour towards а well-known 
restaurant at the farther end of the broad 
thoroughfare ; and here, during the discussion 
of a hearty meal, Crump loosed some of his 
thoughts of Edinburgh upon me. 

It's Al,” he exclaimed “ог A half-a- 
dozen, as far as that goes. Т always thought 
you couldn't move a step in Scotland without 
bang going saxpence ; but I find I'm wrong 
for once." 

“ You're still young, Crump,” I reminded 
him, and your experience of Scotland and 
its powers to make saxpence go bang 
is as yet only limited." 

He helped himself to another potato. The 
cook at that restaurant did know how to 
cook potatoes, by the bye. He had steamed 
them in their jackets after cleaning them 
thoroughly, but had first peeled a narrow 
band right round each one, so that they were 
steamed with their jackets unbuttoned, so to 
speak. Crump said he was going to teach 
his landlady the trick. I told him I wished 
him joy of the job: if he thonght a London 
landlady was going to let him teach her 
anything in the way of matters domestic 
he was more innocent than I had supposed. 
With his wonted elegance he bade me “ dry 
т and continued the tale of his morning's 
WAIK. 
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* Let alone watching the pretty soldiers 
in their to-be-continued kirtles, I saw th» 
Castle and the Palace, with never а bawbee 
to fork out for either of them. You couldn't 
do it cheaper than that, my boy, unless you 
diddled some poor innocent tripper into 
letting you guide him and paying you а per- 
centage on all the whackers you managed to 
stuff into hin.” 

All right, you impudent beggar," I said, 
I'll owe it you for that." 

He laughed, took up the menu, told the 
waiter strawberries and cream for him, 
please, and went on with his nonsense. 

It's sad, though, to think how places 
come down in the world, as well as people. 
There's that room where James VI. was 
born—I don’t mind telling you he was the 
same gentleman who afterwards became 
James 1. of England : ten to one you wouldn’t 
have known, if I didn't— well ! they're selling 
picture post-cards there now : selling picture 
post-cards at a penny each in the room where 
& king was born ! " 

I have always been able to hold my ad- 
miration of James 1. well in hand : even if 
there were a famine in heroes I don't think 
I should be induced to fall back upon that 
worthy for some опе to look up to. I was, 
therefore, not by any means disposed to join 
with Crumn in lamenting the present state 
of the quondam royal chamber. 

* You're welcome to the room," I answered 
coldlv, * and the king as well, if you like. 
I'll take the picture post-cards : they interest 
me more." 

After all. as I well knew, it is a very tiny 
chamber, and but little adorned. On the 
wall is painted & faded invocation, under 
the royal arms and the Scotch motto, in the 
quaint tongue of the time. I could recall 
the first two lines : 


* Lord Jesu Christ, that Crounit was with Thornse 
Preserve the Birth quhais Badgie heir is borne.” 


Thinking for the moment upon that small 
chamber recalled the humbler birthplace of 
Him Who is here invoked. ‘ That Crounit 
was with Thornse." Ah, well! Theold way 
of the world, so slow, во very slow to change : 
a crown of glittering jewels for the earthly 
king, but for the King of Heaven only a 
crown of thorns. Yet if the souls of men may 
be reckoned as jewels in His crown, surely 
not even all this grand old earth of ours can 
pay the price of such a setting. 

A brief pause had ensued, during which 
we had given ourselves up to dessert and 
private thoughts. It was very brief, for 
when Crump had sufficiently enjoyed his 
fruit and cream he again took up his tale. 
I half expected his next commentary. 

“ Ay, ay, he said, in a semi-dreamy tone: 
“the look-out’s something grand from the 
Castle. It's wonderful how much beauty 
you can sweep up into your eyes, if you only 
use them properly : it's а fine outlook, right 
enough. But when you come down from 
there to Holyrood it's a come-down in two 
ways, my boy, and don't you forget it!“ 

I smiled. 

* You've got the Historic mile’ in your 
head, I expect, old man, I said. 

* I have," he answered with no hesitation 
whatever : '* I've got the smell of it, as well 
as the sight. My hat! That mile’s a 
caution! It’s all mighty fine going down 
the place with a globe-trotter’s grin on your 
face and a guide-book in your hand: what 
you really want is a sponge and plenty of 
soap. I know I could have found more use 
for these.“ 

I endorsed his comments, though with less 
forceful vocabulary. І felt it was something 
that he had put aside for the moment the 
historical aspect of that noted mile running 
from the Castle down to the plain on which 
the Palace of Holyrood crouches, a district 


teeming with associations with the turbulent 
past: 1 felt. I say, it was something he had 
put all this aside, and had given prominence 
to its appearance to-day. 1 was only too 
wel aware how against the sky from the 
upper windows of the many-storeved houses 
the family washing hung out to dry ; how 
the windows framed in many instances un- 
lovely and unkempt men and women, leaning 
on the sills in shirt-sleeves or with naked 
arms: and how squalid, unwashed, unbooted 
bairns played in the“ closes " and " wynds ”’ 
(the yards and alleys) that issued on to the 
main thoroughfare. I knew well, that of all 
the grim satires of city civilisation there are 
not many grimmer than that of the squalor 
and reek of the “ Historic mile“ which runs 
alinost parallel with one of the most beautiful 
city thoroughfares in the world. But true 
to his airy nature my worthy friend had 
already flitted along the Canongate, meta- 
phorically holding his nose, if not his tongue, 
and was dragging me in spirit through the 
Palace. 

“ Seems rather a squat sort of show." he 
said; but perhaps that’s because it's a little 
put in the shade by the Salisbury Crags that 
stand above it. Any way, it's worth going 
over, especially when you aren't asked to pay. 
I expect you pretend to see all sorts of shades 
of the past flitting about the corridors with 
a kind of X-ray look about them. I had a 
peep at the spot where Rizzio was killed, of 
course——”’ 

Of course," I interrupted impatiently. 
„We all do. It’s the chief thing we recognise 
about the Palace. Funny how that one 
incident (in itself no whit more noteworthy 
than a thousand others of those noisy bygone 
days) stands out for us to gape at. We 
might м 

Crump looked at me quizzically. 

Steady. Boanerges!” he exclaimed. 
* A little less of your moral philosophy for 
the young, and a little more attention to me, 
please. I'm not going to tell you every- 
thing I saw; you'll have to do your own 
seeing for yourself. But I was tickled at 
the Scotch Royal Portraits: you remember 
them, of course?“ 

They had escaped my notice, and to save 
future trouble I owned up. 

Thought as much,” he  grinned. 
„They're a job lot of paintings of the fellows 
that ruled Scotland ever so long ago, or 
thought they did ; and they've got one nose 
between the whole boiling of 'em ! " 

I stared. Crump laughed again. 

* You don't believe me, of course, but it 
happens to be the square truth this time. 
Some chap told me they’d been painted as a 
contract job, and the Johnny that drew them 
for the admiration of a loving public couldn't 
manage but one type of nose, so he just 
fixed it on every man jack of them, and— 
yes please, waiter, the bill: this gentleman 
will рау!” 

With which uncalled-for aside the irre- 
verent one cut short the tale of his morning’s 
doings. 

“ Well ? ” was the next question, as we 
issued forth, quite satisfied with the way 
things were going. What is our pro- 
gramme ? Ат I to be turned adrift again 
to find my way all alone for the next few 
days while you pretend you're up to the eycs 
in business? 

I hastened to reassure him. I had ar- 
ranged during the morning, I said, to attend 
to business affairs after we had had a little 
tour together. 

„So we'll stay here over Sunday, and then 
pass on to Glasgow and so north, into the 
region of the Highlands Just you and I 
and the two of us, Crumpy dcar: one week of 
happiness in cach other's company, and then 
once inore stern duty,will drag me from your 
side.“ 
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Those who have seen the glorious stretch 
of sea and land that lies about you as you 
stand on Calton Hill will understand exactly 
how we felt as we looked from the grassy 
slopes and took in point after point of the 
view, our eyes ranging over the great mass 
of newer Edinburgh, and its more ancient 
outskirts running towards Leith; away 
across the shining Forth, spanned on our left 
by one of the greatest of the world’s famous 
bridges ; away, away to the hills and wood- 
lands of the distant northern shore, whose 
details can only be satisfactorily picked out 
with the aid of glasses. Down on the 
low-lying land to our right lay Portobello, 
the easily reached seaside resort of the people 
of Edinburgh, and as we turned the bluff of 
Arthur’s Seat rose 

So did Crump. He said: 

* Any twopenny guide to the district 
can tell more about the place than you, and 
get several yards nearer the truth ; so put 
a paperweight on your imagination, my boy, 
and don't air yourself too high." 

And, thinking on this cruel remark, all my 
enthusiasm caught a chill. 

* Funny idea, too," he continued, having 
silenced me and so got а chance to bubble 
over a little on his own account—" funny 
idea, topping this place with buildings that 
aren't going to be anything. 

He referred, of course, to that massive row 
of pillars in imitation of the Grecian Par- 
thenon, that uncompleted monument to the 
heroes of Waterloo—a sort of eternal to-be- 
continued erection that makes you wonder, 
on seeing it, why it is left to stand up in its 
shirt-sleeves in this aimless way, for scoffers 
to smile at. 

But I didn’t put it like this to Crump. No! 
I feigned to be greatly shocked at his remarks. 
I said there were other buildings on the Hill 
quite complete—to wit, the monument to 
Nelson, built in imitation of a lighthouse, and 
the Observatory. He wasn’t obliged, I told 
him, to look at the columns if he didn’t want 
to—I knew he couldn’t help doing so, even if 
he had wished. After all, I said, the first 
chapter of that mimic Parthenon wasn't 
the only unfinished structure in the world. 
The earth teems with buildings that would 
have been finished some day or other, if their 
builders hadn’t stopped in time. Besides, I 
wound up, we had an engagement in the 
Gardens, and couldn’t stand there all day 
finding fault with what did not concern us. 
On which he told me to come along, then, 
and keep my hair on, what there was of it ! 

When we arrived back at the Gardens the 
people were seated upon the chairs and along 
the green slopes waiting for us. We haci 
undoubtedly been seen to arrive at Waverley 
Station that morning, and I felt that unless 
we joined the happy throng they would fcel 
hurt. So, as soon as I could get Crump away 
from watching what he called the scented 
seconds " —in other words staring with all 
his eyes at the great floral clock whose face 
and hands are an elaborate bed of variegated 
flowers and plants, a pleasing sight of never 
failinz interest—we took our places on the 
sward, and at once the music began. 


It was all good, of course, but I liked the 


pipes best. When the kilted men formed up, 
to march to and fro along the broad pathway 
to the drone and skirl of the pipes, small 
doubt as to whether they were in favour or 
no. After all, the music a people chooses is 
the music that best suits it ; and that wild 
scream, resting upon its base of stcadfast 
undertone of droning, suits the free swing 
of the tartaned clans. It was good to hear 
the mad music, and to watch the energy of 
the man who carried the huge drum that 
se»med well-nigh as large as himself. This 
way and that he swung the padded sticks, 
now in wheeling circles ere he struck, now 
crossing his arms to beat the echoing parch- 


ment overhand. Crump, indeed, thought he 
must have indiarubber limbs ; but we found 
out this was not so. 

He made further comments also, the ter- 
rible Crump, which I hoped were heard by 
me, and me alone in all the world ; but the 
climax came when he pointed to the bit of 
neutral ground between the leaving off of the 
kilt and the commencement of the thick 
stockings—that portion of the human frame 
divine which only Highlanders, footballers, 
апа bathers show to a long-suffering public 
—and said nothing seemed to be difficult to 
these fellows, they took everything in a 
* knee-sy " way! 

He had reached the limit! Gently, but 
with unmistakable firmness, I drew him 


from the place, lest, his awful remarks being 


overheard, we should be cast forth from the 
city by an angered people. I led him to 
Scott's monument, and proposed its ascent, 
to change his thoughts. If he went on like 
this when we were alone in the wild north, 
what world become of poor defenceless me? 

"Tis of tasteful design, this pinnacled pile, 
that graces the gardens and street in which 
it stands. It is in every way a monument 
of which Edinburgh may well be proud ; 
and he in whose honour and to whose 
memory it js raised was well worthy. For 
to give good books and sweet clear-ringing 
metres to his fellows is à thing of no little 
count. We do well to honour the men who 
make us richer from thc riches of their great 
minds. 

A pleasant Sunday was spent by us in 
and around the city, after attending morning 
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service in the Cathedral of St. Giles. This 
old church is full of interest, both historically 
and from an architectural point of view. 
Here John Knox, the fearless and outspoker 
preacher of the sixteenth century, delivered 
many of his rousing sermons. We wandered 
also along the Historic mile " again (for, 
despite its squalor, it teems with great 
memories) and into the Grassmarket, the 
old site of executions. Here countless 
Covenanters perished for conscience’ sake, 
suffering the last pangs in this sordid place, 
many of them having previously undergone 
fierce tortures. Sic itur ad astra! Are we, 
indeed, enough thankful that the steep 
ascent to Heaven is somewhat less rough in 
these days—enough thankful to the daunt- 
less men and women of all shades of thought 
and faith, whose loyal lives in the past have 
helped to make our own so much more easy ? 

Where should I stop if I did this Scottish 
metropolis full justice, so does it teem with 
all that fires the fancy of lovers either of the 
days long gone or of the present ? Crump 
interrupts me with his usual impudence and 
suggests that I have already said more than 
enough. 

Who wants you to do full justice to the 
place? he asks contemptuously. “ You 
seem to think you're the only chap who can 
crack the show up. Man alive! Do you 
reckon you've discovered Edinburgh? It 
was known before you were born." 

When he talks like this my clothes seem 
to grow too big for me by several sizes, and 
I shrivel into less than nothing for а time. 

(To be continued.) 
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В. В. BEASLEY.—]1. You should consult а medical 


man as to the excessive perspiration. In the situa- 
tion you mention it is very difficult to cure, but the 
doctor would probably be able to relieve you, and 
could (2) at the same time treat you for the eczema 
you complain of. 


J. N. S. (Dundee).— Y ou are weak in your spelling also. 
As you have recently been suffering from influma- 
tion of the lungs " you should certainly not £o to the 
baths nor indulge in half-mile races until your doctor 
gives you permission. 

Mrs. Н. J. (Barton-on-Humber).— Persevere with the 
Keating’s and brush coat thoroughly with a stiff 
brush dipped in weak vinegar and water. If you 
stick at it this wi!l probably eventually free the cat 
from the parasites. The eggs are always difficult 
to get rid of, as they are firmly attached to the hairs. 
The vinegar softens the attachment and thus the 
brush gets a chance. 


NEW READER (age 21).--This is a perfectly natural 
occurrence; take no notice of it. Lead the life you 
say you are doing and avoid “ quack literature as 
you would poison. Take plenty of exercise in the 
fresh air, and do not go to bed too soon after your 
evening meal. 


Hoops (Edinburgh).—Judging your age from your 
writing, if the bandy legs are yours the time for 
remedying them is past. If, however, they belong 
to an infant, consult a surgeon. 


MAIGRIR.—From what you say it is obvious that you 


cannot indulge in many things which stronger boys 
might. We cannot guess the condition of your 
lungs, so should strongly recommend you to be 
guided by what your doctor tells you. Your parents 
probably have been advised by him as to what you 
should and should not do. 

Р. М. S. (fampstead).—Chilblains. When this com- 
plaint has got hold " it is difficult to cure. Wear 
warm clothing, being carefu! to change damp gar- 
nents, especially footgear. Take nourishing easily 


I 1 

digested food and build system up by exercise in the 
fresh air. If the chilblain is not broken, when going 
to bed steep the affected part in water as hot as can 
be borne for as long as possible, carefully dry without 
rubbing, and apply an ointment made as follows : Oil 
of winter green, 2 drachms ; Menthol, 15 grains, 
Lanoline 1 oz. Tf the chilblain is broken keep 
scrupulously clean and apply an ointment of 5 per 
cent. carbolic acid in vaseline. 


L. P. (Belfast).— Read carefully the articles we have 
quite recently given on Journalism, and then judge 
for yourself as to your qualifications. Do not, 
however, think of giving up your present regular 
employment merely because you have some sort of 
a “hankering after Press work." Perhaps you 
could get a chance of trying your hand on your own 
local newspaper, and this would not necessitate 
yonr giving up your present work until you felt you 
had securely planted your foot at least on the lower 
rungs of the Press ladder. 7 


B. C. (Rotherhithe).—The articles you mention have 
been long out of print with us. You might perhaps 
be able to see them in the bound volume: nt ihe 
Public Library, or even obtain the particular number 
or numbers needed by advertising in our business 
pages, at a cost of sixpence. 
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From the Paintina bu C. E. Swan. exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1907. 
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‘* You will attend a meeting of the brethren in the temple in the 
district of Rham.”’ 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1910. Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.] 


By RAVENOR BULLEN. 


(Illustrated by ARTHUR Туг.) 


CHAPTER 1. 


H^ anyone told me a year ago that I, John Hockley, 
should ever have become involved in the strange 
But perhaps I had better begin at the beginning. 
To the best of my recollection the beginning must have 
been somewhere between the bottom and the top step of 
the stairs leading to my rooms at Oxford. He must have 
been about half-way up the stairs before the sound of his 
ascending footsteps attracted my attention. At all events, 
I remember listening, and wondering why he was loitering 
outside my door, and then 1 remember seeing the handle of 
the door begin to turn very slowly. I hardly should have 
noticed it had not my eye happened to be fixed on it at the 
moment. I should never have believed it possible for any 
door handle to turn so slowly and silently. I began to 
experience a creepy sensation as I watched it; and then, 
suddenly, I returned to/everyday lifeJas the door opene:l 
and I beheldotheamild, benevolent, Hindoo features of my 
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fellow · graduate, Dhose Fra mjee. gazing at 
me through his round gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles. 

* Come in, Frammer, you old Sphinx. I 
couldn't imagine who it was creeping about 
in such a mysterious way. Did you think 
I was asleep?“ 

* Oh, no. I suppose it is only my national 
style of locomotion. І will endeavour to be 
more noisy and rumbustious in my move- 
ments in future. Perhaps I do seem rather 
silent, compared with the other men of our 
year. After all, I only illustrate the essen- 
tial difference between the Englishman and 
the Hindoo. The Englishman cries ' Ha, 
ha! in his jovial way, and slaps you on the 
back. The Hindoo, after centuries of 
oppression, seems to have forgotten how 
to say ‘Ha, ha!’ if he ever knew how, 
and——" 

“What nonsense, Frammer! Do you 
mean to tell me that you have been treated 
in any way unfairly whilst one of the under- 
graduates of this college?“ 

„No. certainly not. I have nothing what- 
ever to complain of in regard to my treat- 
ment as an Oxford undergraduate. But, 
my dear Hockley, Oxford is not India. You 
have lived in India with your father, and 
you know how it is. What chance has в 
Hindoo Baboo to obtain опе of the posts that 
really count for anything out there ?—and 
yet we are all supposed to be British subjecta, 
with equal rights. Suppose we were both 
in India, and I wished, say, to marry your 
sister. What would your English friends 
out there вау? Not openly and officially 
of course, because nothing must be done to 
antagonise the native sentiment, but 
privately, between themselves, over their 
cigars ? You know, as well as I do, that my 
aspirations would be characterised as * un- 
speakable niggers check.“ You cannot 
deny that that pretty well sums up the 
situation, Hockley.” 

" Well, Frammer, old boy, as I have no 
sister our friendship is not likely to be ship- 
wrecked on any such rock as that. I 
admit that things are more or less as you say, 
but I am afraid it would take wiser heads 
than ours to provide a remedy.” 

“ And vet, Hockley,” said Framjee—and 
for an instant his sleepy eyes were lighted 
with a glint that I had never seen in them 
before“ there are many in India, and their 
number is increasing daily, who think that 
a remedy will bo found, and that when found 
it will be etfcctual." 

And what may the remedy be?“ 

* Who knows, Hockley ? "Time alone will 
show. Up to now those who dream of a 
regenerated India have not seen fit to 
honour me with their confidence. Nor is 
that to be wondered at. For who am I? 
Take my case as an example. I am Dhose 
Framjee. I have been educated at one of 
the leading English public schools. — After- 
wards an undergraduate in this ancient scat 
of English learning and culture, the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Three days ago, together 
with you, my dear Hockley, I had the 
pleasure of taking my degree, and conse- 
quently I am now Mr. Dhose Framjee, E. A., 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Quite English, 
you know ; and, being aware of my English 
»oclivities, it is not at all likely that the 
2 of native thought in India would 
entrust me with any of their plans, so far as 
they might affect the position of the English 
in India. You quite sce that yourself, 
Hockley, don't you?“ 

My friend Framjee was rather a puzzle to 
me somctimes, As he sat blinking and 
beaming at me through his gold-rimmed 
spectacles I wondered whether it were 
pe for any human being to be so 
xnevolent as Framjee looked. I was 
musing on this point when the door opened, 
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and in walked our mutual friend, Dr. Jim 
Trevor, who had come down from London 
to see us take our degrees, with his new and 
blushing м.р. honours thick upon him. 

Dropping into a chair and lighting a 
cigarette, Trevor rapped on the table, and 
announced that the pitiable cases of Trevor, 
Framjee, and Hockley would now be taken 
into consideration. In other words, said 
he, having taken our degrees, what on 
earth are we going to do next ? 

Gentlemen.“ he continued, “my own 
caso, being naturally the most important, 
will be taken first. I have therefore much 
pleasure in announcing that I have been 
offered, and have accepted, the post of house 
surgeon at one of the Calcutta hospitals, 
and I am off by the next boat to India, to 
take up the position, and incidentally the 
emoluments thercunto appertaining. We 
will now proceed to the consideration of the 
case of Dhose Framjee, В.А. Now, what is 
your little game, Frammer, old man?“ 

I can scarcely be said to have any little 
game," replied Framjee, beaming on us 
most amiably. but I intend to practise at 
the Indian Bar. I shall therefore also pro- 
ceed by the next boat to Calcutta with 
that object.” 

T inquired whether he meant Trevor when 
he spoke of that object.“ 

“ No," replied he, °“ politeness would 
rather lead me to speak of him as ‘ my fellow 
subject.” But, joking apart, how jolly it 
would be if we could both go out by tho 
same boat." 

The case of John Hockley, B. A., will now 
be considered," announced Trevor. 

“ Well," said I, “ my case will not take 
long. Аз you know, my father is mad 
(Never mind, old boy. It skips a genera- 
tion sometimes," interpolated Trevor, fresh 
from his medical studies.) 

" What I was going to say is that my 
father is mad on balloons. and he wishes me 
to come out to India and join him in an 
attempt to win the balloon endurance con- 
test, for which His Highness the Maharajah 
of Rumpballa has offered most muniticent 
prizes, including a first prize of 20,000 rupees. 
My father tells me he has lately perfected 
two improvements in acronautics which he 
considers ought to give us an excellent 
chance. Anyhow, having nothing better 
immediately in prospect, I also аш off to 
Calcutta by the next boat." 

Good,“ said Trevor, then we will all 
three travel together. leaving this venerable 
city at 3 Р.м. on Saturday afternoon next, 
as ever is. Is it agreed?“ 

We agreed that it was agreed. 

And it was 80. 

Oh, by the way, my cousin will join us 
on the boat,“ concluded Dr. Trev ог, ав We 
were going down the stairs. She is going 
out to Calcutta as English mistress of sorts 
at one of the ladies’ colleges there.” 


CHAPTER П. 


FRAMJEE and I had diligently searched 
the saloon. We had searched the gang- 
ways. We had interviewed hurrying and 
perspiring stewards, but nowhere could we 
come across any trace of our friend Dr. 
Trevor and his cousin, and the ship was due 
to sail in about ten minutes. When we had 
almost given up hope of his catching the 
boat I saw him hurrying across the landing- 
stage, accompanied by а lady. "They just 
managed to reach the gangway as it was on 
the point of being withdrawn, and succeeded 
in getting on board. 

* Nearlv missed it that time," cried Trevor 
as he caught sight of Framjee and myself. 
* Here, Jack, just take care of my cousin for 
a moment, while I go and see about the 


-to enable her to recover herself. 


baggage,” and he disappeared amongst i 
struggling crowd of passengers, leaving os 
my hands a prepossessing young woman i) 
whom I had not been introduced, and of 
whose name I had not the faintest idea. 

" 1 really was afraid you had missed the 
boat," said I. ** You were only just in tine. 
Jim told me we were going to have ti: 
pleasure of your society on the voyage out, 
but he quite forgot to tell me your name.” 

“ Yes, һе was in such a hurry. I am 
Miss—— Oh!” she exclaimed, as a hears 
man, who was gesticulating to some one o3 
the wharf, stepped suddenly back ani 
planted his ponderous hoof on her дашіх 
little shoe. 

I threw a furious look at the clumsy brute. 

Never mind, Mr. Hockley. І am quit- 
sure he did not do it on purpose. But reall: 
you should not look so fierce. I almos 
expected to see the poor man fall in hs 
tracks,’ as they say in the romantic novel. 
What was that lightning glance intended to 
express? 

“ Well," said I, laughing, 
to convey to him that in my opinion he wes 
in the words of the immortal schoolboy, ° the 
most hopeless bounder that ever wore а 
green and yellow tie.“ 

" Good gracious!" exclaimed my fa. 
companion, her eyes wide with astonr3. 
ment. Is it possible that one glance саг 
mean all that? 

“Oh, I believe some mean more tta: 
words can express," said I, falling into tie 
spirit of her fun. But you were going w 
tell me your name Miss—er 

“Oh, yes, I forgot. You're a darling." 

I stiffened. 1 was disappointed. si: 
reemed such a nice girl too, во bewiuderinz: 
pretty, and so obviously a lady in ар Par 
ance. Still, Brasenose men are nothing : 
not dignified. This was slightly too rai. 


“it was intended 


I considered, on such a very short acqua u: 
ance. “I beg your pardon," I replied т 
my best fourth-year manner; I am afrai : 
did not quite catch what you said.” 

`*° You're a darling," she repeated, lookir; 
at me in а slightly puzzled manner. 

I felt extremely uncomfortable. I w- 
conscious that I was blushing. I knew th. 
I felt like an ass. ‘ Not at all. I assure you. 
I murmured icily, J would do the same i~ 
anyone.’ 

The girl gazed at те with a bewild 7. 
look in her eyes, and. How pretty thevar. 
I could not help thinking, while I tijed t: 
the awkward pause by endeavouring : 
think of something to say to relieve u- 
situation. 

It was she who came to mv assistance. 

“J beg your pardon," said she, “Ыш. 
thought you asked my name." 

" Yes—ves, of course," replied L vit: 
nervous eagerness, 

“ Yes, I thought so," replied she. Youn 
a darling." 

Confound that fellow Trevor! Why диг: 
he come and take this young woman oii vs 
hands? This was more than I had be- 
gained for. And vet there was no dens :: 
she was remarkably pretty. But what = 
earth could she mean by calling me i 
darling ? 

I turned to look at her. The corners of > 
mouth were twitching. Sureiv she саг: 
be going to cry. I turned my head axi. 
T Рег з 
she is a little hysterical with the exciter.s : 
of the rush for the boat and the ſatigu. 
the journey." thought 1. 

I ventured to steal another look at be- 
Why, she wasn't crying at all. Her lips «+: 
twitching with suppressed laughter. 

At this moment Trevor came hurt. 
back. 

"(Awfully.sorry, old man, I quite forge ` 
introduce you to my cousin. Mr. Heài.c;- 
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We bowed with mutual em- 
At least I can speak for 


Miss Darling.” 
barrassment. 
myself. 

There was such a noise and confusion all 
round us when you asked me my name, Mr. 
Hockley, that I am afraid I hardly made 
myself understood," said she, with the 
roguish look still lingering at the corners of 
her mouth, but you have it all right now, 
have you not?” concluded she, as she 
vanished down the companion. way. 

The little minx ; but it served me right. 

That evening, as we were leaving the 
smoking.room, I asked Trevor what his 
cousin’s name really was. Ога,” said he. 
“О-га. Ura Darling. Rather a pretty 
name, I think, but,“ added he with a chuckle, 
^ men as a rule seem: to dislike it, judging 
from the pains they take in trying to per- 
suade her to change it! 


By the following evening we were well out 
to sea, and as it was a chilly night I retired 
to my cabin fairly early. As I was standing 
drying my hands preparatory to turning in, 
and watching the stars sway backwards and 
forwards with the motion of the vessel, I 
heard footsteps approach from opposite 
directions, and halt immediately under my 
porthole. A peculiarly grating voice said 
" Dhose Framjee ? ' and I heard Framjee 
answer Yes.” 

Their heads were rather too far below the 
porthole for me to see either of them, even 
had the night been light enough for me to 
do во, but there was no mistaking Framjee's 
voice. 

Then the following strange catechism 
ensued; the individual with the grating 
voice putting the questions, and Framjee 
giving the answers. 

“ Your number ? ” 

[17 14." 

Now that seemed rather curious to me, as 
I happened to know that the number of 
Framjee's cabin was 7 and the number of 
his berth 2. 

The succeeding conversation was still more 
curious, I thought. 

“ Who orders ? " 

He who watches alone.” 

“ Who sanctions ? " 

He who turns his face to the wall." 

“You will attend a meeting of the 
brethren in the temple in the district of 

Rham, at eleven at night, the first full moon 
after the ship enters dock. My number is 15.“ 
"I will be there without fail," replied 
Framjee. 
Good; and now,’ 


, 


continued the man 


. with the grating voice, “ we must appear to be 
. strangers to each other for the remainde- of 


* 


the voyage, but remember, that from now 
eyes you least suspect will be watching уоп.” 
“J fully understand," replied Framjee, 


and the pair at once separated. 
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" Well, I wonder what all that melo- 
dramatic nonsense was about," mused I, as I 
finished drying my hands. Perhaps they 
аге getting up some fun to amuse the steerago 
passengers. I must remember to ask old 
Framjce to-morrow what it is all about,” 
and with that 1 dismissed the incident from 
my mind. 

Next day, happening to be with Framjee 
on deck, I asked him who his friend with the 
grating voice was. 

" Whom do you mean ? " asked Framjee. 

“Why, the fellow you were talking to 
on deck last night, with the horrid kind of 
voice.“ 

* What time ? " 

„Oh, about a quarter-past ten, I should 
think. I know it was after ten, as I hap- 
pes to look at my watch & few momenta 

efore.“ 

Fra mjee paused long enough to blow a ring 
from his cigarette before replying, and then 
said: Oh, my dear boy, you must have 
been mistaken. I was tucked up in my 
berth at nine, and never left it till this 
morning.“ 

I turned slowly in my chair and looked at 
him iu amazement. His benevolent Hindoo 
face was turned towards the sea, at which 
he mildly gazed through his spectacles. He 
resembled nothing so much as an amiable 
and well-fed owl, but, happening to glance at 
the hand which lay on the arm of the deck 
chair, I noticed that the grip was so tight 
that the knuckles stood out white under the 
dusky skin. 

I settled myself back in my chair, remark- 
ing carelessly that I supposed I must have 
been mistaken; but for all that, I knew 
perfectly well that my benevolent-looking 
Íriend was lying. 

“ But why ?" I wondered, and at in- 
tervals through the day I asked myself 
ee Why 9 э 

Now, before going to Oxford I had spent 
some years with my father in India. I 
spoke several of the dialects fluently, and 
had acquired a pretty fair idea of the 
tortuous workings of the native mind. As 
my poor old dad used to say, '* You never 
know what the beggars are up to." There- 
fore, on retiring to my berth that night, I 
-otted down the conversation that had taken 
place under my porthole exactly as I 
remembered it, and again endeavoured to 

uzzle out the meaning of it. Although I 
failed to make head or tail of it, I found that 

t any rate it had impressed itself indelibly 
on my mc.aory. 

There was nothing remarkable about the 
remainder of the vovage ; for certainly the 
fact of my falling hopelessly in love with 
Ura Darling could not be called remarkable. 
It would have been remarkable had I not. 
However. the evening before we reached 
Calcutta I took my fate in my hands, and, 
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mindful of the adage that faint heart never 
won fair lady, I—well, suffice it to say we 
stepped on to the dock an engaged couple. 

Arrived at Calcutta, Dr. Trevor deposited 
his cousin safely at her Ladies' College, and 
then went on to his hospital. Framjee 
disappeared amongst the haunts of the legal 
fraternity, while I wended my way to my 
father's house. Here а terrible shock 
awaited me. My poor old father had died 
the week before, but I was handed a letter 
from a firm of solicitors in the city asking me 
to call on them immediately on my arrival, 
which I did. The senior member of the 
firm I knew well, as an old friend of my 
fathers. He handed me a letter from him 
telling me that the doctors had given him 
only а week or two to live, and saying how 
glad he was to receive my cable telling him 
of my having taken my degree at Oxford. 
He went on to say that he had left me 
everything he had, amounting to about 
3,000, and that I must decide whether I 
woul | live a pinched monotonous life on the 
income, or risk the principal in striving to 
make a fortune for myself. 

Meanwhile he begged me to devote a year 
to perfecting his balloon, and enclosed two 
formula—one for a non-inflammable gas 
produced by the mixture of certain acids, 
the apparatus for making which gas could 
be carried in the car of the balloon, and 
would enable it to remain in the air for a 
long period. The other discovery was the 
secret for the preparation of a certain 
varnish, which eliminated the danger of 
gas leakage. It was prepared from the 
viscous leaves of a creeper which he had 
discovered in the neighbourhood of a deserted 
templo he had come across in his wander- 
ings, and full directions were enclosed to 
enable me to find the whereabouts of this 
temple. He concluded by saying that it 
would be th» dearest wish of his heart that 
I should complete the building of his balloon, 
and enter it in the great balloon endurance 
race, and endeavour to carry off the 20,000 
rupee prize offered by the Maharajah of 
Rumpballa. 

I decided that I would do my utmost to 
carry out my father’s wishes. 

It did not take very long to complete the 
legal formalities necessary to put me in 
possession of my small inheritance, and 
having tested the gas-making formula, 
which promised to work successfully, I 
started. After two days and nights in the 
sweltering train I completed the first stage 
of my journey; then, having hired a native 
bullock cart and an Indian driver, I dis- 
appeared into the dense jungle, bound for 
the deserted temple in the district of Rham, 
where I hoped to find the ingredients for the 
balloon varnish, in accordance with my 
father’s directions. 

(To be continued.) 


MELTONIANS ALL! 


` By Rev. F. COWLEY WHITEHOUSE, M.A., 


TE months rolled swiftly by until our 
lads adventured upon their last year 
&t Melton. Horace Smith and the other 
two scholarship boys, right away up at the 
top of the school, were looked upon as 
certainties for ' Varsity scholarships, and were 
being carefully nursed to that end by the 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Doctor. Jim Orford was not a certainty 
for а scholarship. He was not even a candi- 
date for one. He was in the Middle Fifth, 
and had only escaped from the Lower Fifth 
because the two masters concerned had 
agreed that he would probably get the same 
amount of benefit out of the one class as 


out of the other. At the same time Jim 
was no fool. He simply could not persuade 
himself that it was necessary for him to 
grind hard at his work. Members of his 
family were accustomed to have things 
made easy for them, and the common-sense 
with which most of them were endowed 
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enabled them on the whole to do useful 
work in the world without the help of extra- 
ordinary application or of conspicuous 
ability. 

But in sport there was a different tale to 
tell. In that sphere Jim shone pre-eminent. 
He was capped for cricket, football, and 
racquets by the time he was sixteen. and was 
also a good hurdler and long-distance runner. 
Born to be a leader of men in active pursuits, 
he was Captain of the games, and exercised 
his pleasant office with discretion, im- 
partiality, and success. He was fortunate 
in having good material to work upon, but 
many of the triumphs of the teams were due 
to his enthusiasm and inspiring personality. 

George Sabreton had not as yet won a 
cap. Both in cricket and football he pro- 
mised well, but his full bodily strength was 
developing a little slowly, and in the mean- 
time he had to be content with helping Jim 
Orford to make Mugger’s Hall the all-round 
champion house. 

Ken Daly was not a great athlete, and 
was well satisfied to win the tenth place in 
the house cricket team. He was a lad of 
quick imagination, and spent much of his 
spare time in the school library. Under 
the guidance of Mrs. Reeves he was also 
beginning to use his pen deftly, and had 
even succeeded in getting a short story and 
an article into print. 

When Horace Smith was not poring over 
Greek plays, he was generally to be found 
at the river. He had grown into a twelve 
stunner, and a most terribly awkward one 
except when he was in or on the river. He 
was a fast swimmer and a fine diver, and 
every vestige of uncouthness left him when 
he stepped into his place at No. 3 in the 
Mugger's Hall four. Then his father's 
ability was apparent in him. He sat 
squarely up to his work. His back, which 
he hunched up sadly when he was reading, 
straightened and hollowed itself ; his short- 
sighted eyes glued themselves to the back 
of the man in front of him, and his hands at 
the end of the stroke dropped and came 
away from his body according to the best 
rowing traditions at Melton. His swing 
forward was smooth, rhythmic, and well 
controlled. These proofs of good water- 
manship, added to his strength, made him a 
valuable member of the school eight for 
Henley. 

At first sight Goggles—for he had not lost 
the nickname—appeared to be one of those 
fellows who are fated to be the butt of the 
world. His shuffling gait, his tousled 
masses of dull straw-coloured hair, his 
glaring and be-spectacled eyes marked him 
out as ап object for superficial daws to peck at. 
But long before Horace Smith had dragged 
his queer individuality up to the head of the 
school he was winning the esteem of many 
of those whose respect was worth having. 
The society of his three friends did much 
for him. They used to chaff him un- 
mercifully at times; but they knew what 
a good fellow he was, and in the earlier days 
of their school life their friendship warded 
off from him many things that would have 
been hard for him to bear, and drew him 
from the isolated and solitary orbit in which 
he was gyrating. In return Goggles was 
deeply grateful. Не never said во in words, 
but the school smiled at the open partisan- 
ship displayed by him. He thought there 
was no footballer or cricketer like Jim 
Orford, and he was more than half inclined to 
believe that George Sabreton had failed so 
far to be capped owing to the machinations 
of some secret and mysterious cabal. On 
rare occasions he was seen looking on at 
a cricket or football match, and then you 
would be quite safe in prophesying that Jim 
or George was in one of the teams. When 
they were conspicuous by their play, Goggles 
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was almost too conspicuous in the claque; 
and when they were on the losing side, 
Goggles drooped 8adly and was as distressed 
as if he had just heard of the loss of some 
near relative. 

The school in general was а bit above 
itself. The sad time which had followed 
the advent of Jim Orford and his friends 
was atoned for, and well-nigh forgotten. 
Never before in one year had Melton taken 
so many scholarships and exhibitions at the 
universities. Never before had the cricket 
and football teams met with such un- 
interrupted success. All round a high level 
of excellence had been attained, and now in 
the middle of the football season the school, 
after a fine victory over Ruggerton, was 
rejoicing in another success gained at the 
expense of а strong team from Cambridge. 
Lower Form boys bad written with pride to 
their parents that the 'Varsity fifteen had 
included one gorgeous blue, and two some- 
what lesser lights in the persons of two 
captains of college teams. То crown all, 
Gavin Monro, the old Fettes, Oxford, and 
Scottish international captain, had stated in 
" Out-of-Doors," the magazine he edited, 
that the College had, in all probabil ty, the 
best school fifteen of the year, and one that 
would extend to the utmost any club with 
form in any way under first class. This was 
high appreciation from the greatest living 
authority on the game, and Gavin Monro, all 
unknown to himself, was most popular at 
the school. 

And then there came a letter from the 
strong Town club, whose team had also been 
enjoying a most successful season. And in 
the letter was a challenge offering to play 
the school and masters on а date to be 
arranged. Jim Orford knew that it would 
be а great match, as the Town had emerged 
with distinct credit from several hard-fought 
matches, but he knew also that it had an 
unenviable notoriety for playing & rough 
game. The Town crowd also was not very 
sportsmanlike, and more than one of the 
home matches had been marred by incidents 
that savoure! somewhat too strongly of 
hooliganism. But Jim was keen for blood. 
He felt he had a good level lot to depend 
upon; and as the team could play masters, 
he determined to enlist the services of Mr. 
Arbuthnot, an old 'Varsity back, and also 
Mr. Hassall, who had been а 'Varsity and 
English forward, and who had lost little of 
his old dribbling and tackling powers. Опе 
other master, а Mr. Edmonds, who had 
zealously coached the team, would play 
three-quarter, and with the help of these 
three class players Jim Orford fully believed 
that the school team would hold the Town. 

But first the permission of the Doctor had 
to be obtained. And Dr. Charteris hesi- 
tated for some time. He had some percep- 
tion of the strained relations between the 
school and the town, and he felt it would be 
wiser to keep the two apart. But the foot- 
ball committee, headed by Jim Orford, 
pleaded so earnestly to have their way that 
at last the Doctor consented, and the match 
was duly arranged. 

The school team turned out on the 
appointed day in dark red jerseys with white 
cuffs and collars, and with the school crest 
neatly embroidered on the left breast. The 
Town, а brawny useful lot, appeared in 
jerseys flaming with many coloured stripes. 
Outside the ropes the school had gathered, 
masters and all, right down to the junior 
boy of the Lower First form, and the Town 
was followed by a record crowd, which 
yelled itself hoarse in a very short time. 
Ken Daly was flag-wapging on one side of 
the ground, and Horace Smith prowled 
round and round in a state of feverish excite- 
ment. He had no expert knowledge of the 
game, but he was ready to shout every time 


that Orford or Sabreton should get the ball 
or show up in any way. He was nervously 
anxious that Sabreton in particular should 
distinguish himself, for he was on trial for 
his cap, and this match would decide 
whether he would get it or not. The referee 
was a stranger dressed in a Norfolk suit, 
and with a pair of legs that kept him easily 
in touch with the game from start to finish. 

As the men lined up, Jim Orford called 
the attention of George Sabreton to a big 
moustached three-quarter, in whom George 
recognised Stevens. And the farmer's son 
marked the two whom he still persisted in 
looking upon as foes, and wondered whether 
he should get the opportunity of downing 
them heavily. If the chance occurred, he 
would not fail to seize it. He had developed 
into a good three-quarter. He was perhaps 
hardly speedy enough, but his pluck was 
undeniable, and his tackling absolutely fear- 
less. His fierce straight rushes were much 
admired by the Town crowd, and if there 
was in them an element of danger to those 
who encountered him, his bull-like frame 
made it fairly certain that he would not 
suffer harm from players of ordinary size 
and strength. 

The whistle shrilled, and the field sprang 
into motion. After a few exchanges the 
game settled down near mid-field. Within 
five minutes the Town halves had passed out 
beautifully, and the ball went to Stevens. 
He steamed away with his great knees rising 
high in front of him. He was really rather 
a formidable sight. A three-quarter was 
thrown off, and Sabreton got in his way. 
The heavier player handed him off во 
effectually that the light-built half, who had 
not gone quite low enough, was lifted clean 
off the ground, and deposited flat on his 
back with harsh emphasis. The townsmen 
roared with applause for Stevens, and in 
derision of Sabreton. This was what they 
expected from their three-quarter. Mr. 
Edmonds sailed across the ground, but he 
did not quite succeed in stopping the rush, 
and Stevens had only the back to pass. But 
Mr. Arbuthnot, a beavy man himself, knew 
how to tackle a rusher, and he smothered 
man and ball together. But it had been a 
great run, and Stevens was well satisfied 
with the loud appreciation of his effort. 

The game swayed back to the centre, and 
Stevens tried to repeat the performance. 
The ball came to him, and he broke through 
one man, and again Sabreton, who got out 
amongst the three-quarters with remark- 
able celerity, had to face him. And this time 
he made no mistake. With а grin Stevens 
attempted to hand him off as before, but the 
half flashed under, and took his man in a 
convincing tackle. There was just a 
suspicion of the ludicrous in the way in 
which Stevens was capsized, and his in- 
flammable temper rose as the school laughed. 
But almost the next moment he had his 
revenge. He received the ball, and, seeing 
two men on him, he passed out to the left. 
The ball travelled awkwardly, but it was 
cleverly gathered. The opposite three- 
quarters were passed, and as the back was 
approached the ball went to the wing man, 
who raced down the touch line and grounded 
behind close to touch. The Town back 
took the kick, and landed a great goal. 

The game was restarted, and was confined 
for a time to the forwards. Here the school 
more than held its own. The pack was 
lighter than the Town forwards, but was 
superior in whecling and in quick breaking 
up. Finally Mr. Hassall headed a rush, 
and ended up by dribbling the ball over 
the line and falling upon it. The kick at 
goal was not from a difficult angle, but Mr. 
Arbuthnot took it just a little too easily, 
and the ball swung wide of the farther 


post. 
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Nothing further o1 а definite nature 
occurred up to half-time, but the school 
held their opponents well in check, and 
Stevens was so well marked by Orford and 
Mr. Edmonds that he made very few runs. 
His lack of success irritated him, more 
especially as the crowd began to call to him 
to feed his wings. Instead of following this 
sound advice, he persisted in rushing ahead 
time after time only to be pulled up by the 
safe tackling of the inside three-quarters. 
Soon he was infusing ап element of rough- 
ness into his game which drew the attention 
of the referee to him. He was penalised for 
& foul tackle, and his captain, a weighty 
forward with a happy smile which no amount 
of hard honest scrummaging could rub off 
his rubicund countenance, remonstrated 
with him. 

Play the game, Stevens," he said, as the 
men lined up for a throw in. The other 
side is playing straight, and we ought to 
follow suit." 

I tackled fair enough," growled Stevens. 
can't play a nursery game, and that 
ref. gives every decision against me." 

Nursery game be blowed!” retorted 
the forward. “I’m enjoying the hottest 
game we've had this season, and if this 
referee doesn't know the game, I should 
like to inquire of you who does.” 

Stevens would have asked him what he 
meant, but the game was in motion again, 
and the captain had surged into the thickest 
of the fray. 

Once more before half-time Stevens in- 
fringed the spirit, if not the actual] letter of 
the rules, and was spoken to with marked 
sharpness by the referee. During the 
interval the referee talked to Jim Orford and 
Mr. Hassall. The Town captain was called, 
and he rolled up with his happy stick-fast 
smile. 

Let me introduce Mr. Gavin Monro to 
you," said Mr. Hassall. 

" How d'you do," said Monro. 
have a good team under you." 

Pretty good," replied the captain, but 
we might be better if some of us were not 
convinced that we could take on any first- 
class team in England, or in Wales for the 
matter of that.“ 

“ Oh, that's nothing," laughed Monro; 
local teams often get a bit above them- 
selves, but it is a fault on the right side.“ 

" Humph!" said the captain, who had 
appeared in his county team, and knew 
what first-class play meant. 

“TI wish, sir," continued Monro, that 
you would drop а word to one or two of 
your men, and ask them to be careful in their 
methods. I hate turning a man off the 
field, but if that big fellow "—he pointed to 
Stevens isn't very careful for the rest 
of the game, he runs а remarkably good 
chance of being ordered to quit." 

The captain flushed up, and his smile 
nearly gave out. 

“Tve already spoken to him," he said, 
“but he's a difficult chap t» manage. 
However, I'll tell him what you say.” 

He walked across to Stevens. 

Look here, Stevens, you must let up 
on the game you have been playing. The 
referee says he will stand no more of it.” 

Stevens started to bluster. 

Let him lump it, then!" he said with 
vulgar intonation. '' Who's he, I'd like to 
know? I shall play as hard as I like." 

* Now, don't be an ass, there's а good chap. 
Gavin Monro isn't the sort to care tuppence 
for you, or a dozen more like you.” 

Gavin Monro ! " repeated Stevens. 

“ Yes, Gavin Monro,” said the captain. 
Didn't you know that he was the referee ? ” 

Stevens was a bit staggered. Certainly, 
Gavin Monro was a man who knew the 
game, and few would be so foolish as to 
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cavil at his decisions. But Stevens was 
an obstinate fellow, and by fair means or 
foul he was determined to do his best or 
worst to win this match. Perhaps he did 
not desire to injure a man seriously, but he 
certainly thought that he might help his 
side by ` laying out," as he called it, one or 
two of his opponents. And so very early 
in the second half he was playing with 
quite unnecessary violence. Mr. Edmonds 
was none the better for а severe collision with 
him, and the bad example was being followed 
by one or two others of the side. Closer 
and closer to the rules did Stevens play. 
He made a few efforts to feed his wing men, 
but his temper gave out when two forward 
passes were given against him, and he 
muttered and grumbled to himself and to 
anyone that came near him. Naturally the 
game began to assume an ugly look, and 
Gavin Monro had to sound his whistle more 
frequently than should be in а properly con- 
ducted match. 

The Town scored an unconverted try after 
& long bout of scrummaging near the school 
goal, and shortly afterwards the most stylish 
bit of play in the match took place. The 
ball was in the scrum some thirty yards from 
the school goal line, and popped out un- 
expectedly into Sabreton’s hands. Не 
dashed round the forwards before they 
realised what had happened, got his three- 
quarters into motion, and slung the ball 
out to Mr. Edmonds. The latter trans- 
ferred at once to Jim Orford, who drew the 
defence half-way across the field before 
returning the ball with a clever reverse pass 
to Sabreton. The latter slipped Stevens, 
went on a short way, made a feint of passing 
to the right, but instead tossed the ball 
quietly to the right into the hands of a man 
who had nothing to do except to stroll 
across the line at his leisure and ground the 
ball in the most favourable position between 
the posts. The resultant goal left the teams 
equal with some twenty minutes still to go. 

In the next five minutes Stevens made 
himself conspicuous by the almost savage 
way in which he played. He worked up 
closer and closer to the scrum until his 
captain told him to keep his place. But 
at that moment Sabreton gathered the ball, 
and as Stevens rushed at him he passed 
out to the expectant line of three-quarters. 
The next instant a pair of long powerful 
arms were about him.  Pinioned and help- 
less, he was plucked off his feet and flung 
remorselessly down on the point of his 
shoulder. А horrible numbing pain shot 
through his frame, and he struggled feebly 
to his feet. The game had swept away. 
Stevens was grinning in his victim's face, 
and Sabreton wished he had the strength to 
dash his fist against that grin. 

“ You brute, you've broken my arm, and 
you did it on purpose." 

He felt suddenly sick and faint, and sat 
down on the grass. 

" Man hurt!" shouted Ken Daly. Не 
had scen the whole incident, which had 
occurred close to the spot where he was 
watching for the ball to go out. 

The players came flocking back. 

„What's the matter, old chap?” cried 
Orford. 

“ That fellow Stevens has broken my arm," 
whispered Sabreton faintly. °“ He threw me 
foully after I had passed to you, and it's 
goodbye now to my cap." 

Jim Orford looked up vengefully, but 
Stevens had taken & back seat for the 
moment. The referee had not scen what 
had happened. He had watched the pass, 
and had paid no further attention to what 
was occurring behind him. He had, how- 
ever, a pretty good notion of what had taken 
place, and he sincerely wished that he had 
exercised his authority earlier and turned 
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the offender off the field. Now it was 
too late. He had not seen the offence 
committed, and he was not justified in 
acting on suspicion. 

The school doctor came forward from the 
crowd. He examined the injured arm, 
and diagnosed а broken  collar-bone. 
Sabreton was led off the field, receiving & 
round of cheers as he went, and the game 
was resumed. Jim was fuming with 
righteous wrath, and was longing to give 
expression to his feelings in some concrete 
form. When his chance came, he took it 
without hesitation. Stevens had the ball, 
and came pounding down the centre of the 
field. Jim dashed up to him with a set 
look on his face, but, to the surprise of 
everyone, he made only a very mild attempt 
to get his arms round the townsman. Still 
more to the surprise of everyone, Stevens 
suddenly pitched head foremost with 
lightning speed on the ground, and lay 
still. 

What had happened? Stevens at all 
events did not know. The shock had 
knocked the wit out of him. He rose up 
very slowly, and tenderly fondled his nose. 
He groaned with anguish. A broken nose 
can be exquisitely painful, and so Stevens 
found it. And still he wondered what had 
happened to him. And Jim was smiling 
blandly, and not making the slightest pre- 
tence of feeling any soiicitude for the 
sufferer. In fact, after the space of a few 
minutes, he suggested the expediency of 
continuing the game. 

“ If,’ he said, with a strange lack of 
sympathy, ' we only waited five minutes 
for а broken collar-bone, surely we need not 
wait any longer for such a trifle as a broken 
nose." 

Stevens heard the remark, and started to 
scowl, but the consequent wrinkling up of 
his nose bade him stop, and he stopped 
promptly. He was dazed and shaken, and 
the game had to be continued without him. 


But it was now a very one-sided affair. The 
school played harder and harder, and 
fairly swept away the opposition. In the 


last few minutes they scored twice and won 
by a handsome margin. 

But the Doctor regretted that the match 
had been played at all. He saw that a bad 
spirit had been imported into it, and he 
knew that it would have been better if he 
had kept to his original intention and for- 
bidden Jim Orford to accept the challenge. 

That evening Mr. Hassall gave a dinner 
in honour of Gavin Monro. He invited the 
masters who had played in the team, the 
captain of the Town team, whose name was 
Ramsay, and the members of the school 
football committee. 

In the meantime Jim went off to the 
Sanatorium. Не was not allowed to see the 
patient, but was told he was comfortably in 
bed. He asked the matron to let him know 
that the school had been successful, and that 
Stevens had gone home with a broken позе. 
The matron promised to give the message, 
and said that George Sabreton was at case 
except about the cap he had so nearly won. 

The dinner was a great success. The men 
talked sport, and the boys listened with 
interest, and later on. when the older ones 
had lighted their cigars, a football pow-wow 
took place. Mr. Hassall told how he had 
trained the Oxford men of his day, and how 
the team had become the best that had 
ever been up. Gavin Monro had many 
tales to tell of the fighting of international 
battles. Suddenly he turned to Jim 
Orford. 

“ You read ° Out-of-Doors'? " The ques- 
tion was more than half an assertion. 

" Yes, rather," replied Jim. I never 
miss a number." 

“I thought so, said the editor; and 
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perhaps you remember an article entitled 
Football Fouls’ ? ” 

Jim Orford only partially succeeded in 
looking unconscious. 

" Ah, yes," he admitted, "I think I 
remember 16.” 

“Tm sure you do," said Monro dryly. 
“You may not know it, but I wrote that 
article without signing my name to it, and 
I gave & pretty comprehensive list, I think, 
of fouls on the football field.“ 

Jim's efforts to appear unconcerned could 
hardly fail to be remarked. 

"Suppose now," pursued Monro, 
tell us all about it.” 

About what ? ” 

“ You know. Fire away, my lad.” 

Jim squinted along the edge of his nose 
at Mr. Ramsay, who had not forgotten to 
bring his smile with him. 

That's all right,” laughed Monro. “ Mr. 
Ramsay won't give you away, I'm sure.” 

" Eh!" said Ramsay, who had no idea 
what the two were driving at. 

Well. I'll tell you," said Jim suddenly. 
He turned to face the roomful of men and 
bovs. Mr. Monro and myself are the only 
ones who know how Stevens smashed his 
nose. I know, because I worked the 
oracle, and Mr. Monro knows, because he 
wrote that article, Football Fouls.“ You 
must understand that I was pretty mad 
when my pal, George Sabreton, got foully 
smashed up by that "—(he squinted again 
at Mr. Ramsay)—" that hulking brute of & 
Stevens, and 1 was, I confess, on the look 
out for a chance to go one better against 
him. That chance came, and 1 got home 
on him, and Гуе been happy ever since. 
What's more, Га do the same" (this very 
defiantly) “ а hundred times more if I had 
the same provocation. Anyhow, in Foot- 
bal Fouls' there are à number of ways 
given of scoring unfairly. One of them was 
mentioncd as & trick that has been used by 
certain blackguards in soccer. I hope I'm 
not а blackguard, but I used it to-day in 
Rugger. 'lhe trick is like this. А тап 
dribbles past you, and you turn sideways 
and kick his near foot gently. I should 
think it is pretty easy to miss timing the 
tap to the necessary twentieth of a second, 
but I didn't miss this afternoon, and you 
saw the result. What happens is this: the 
foot that is touched inevitably trips over the 
front foot, and the subject of the experiment 
goes a shocking purler, and gets up without 
knowing how it has come about. The fall 
is so sudden that а man is generally unable 
to save himself in any way, and conse- 
quently buries his nose in the mud. I'm 
thankful to say there was no mud this after- 
noon, &nd so Stevens suffered badly, and. 
unless I'm mistaken, he will carry about with 
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him henceforward a nasal organ with a 
coquettish kink in it that will refuse obsti- 
nately to iron out. I'm right, sir, am 1 not, 
about the foul ? " 

"Quite right," assented Monro. It's 
gratifying to find you read high-class 
literature so regularly. At the same time 
I think if I were you I would register a 
mental vow to abstain in the future from all 
appearance of a foul, no matter what the 
provocation. I did not realise what had 
happened when that big chap described that 
parabolic curve in the air. If I had, it would 
have been my bounden duty to turn you off 
the field. and I should have done it like a 
shot. It was, however, only after the game 
was over that I realised that a trick 1 had 
described in Out-of- Doors , had been made 
use of. I admit the provocation was great, 
but we are all bound to do our best to keep 
the game clean, and ourselves, like Cæsar's 
wife, above suspicion. What do you say to 
this confession, Mr. Ramsay ? ” 

The Town captain was not great as а 
speaker. He thought desperately before 
answering. Then he delivered himself. 

“Ive never fouled on the tield—not 
clever enough, for one thing, and wouldn't, 
for another. Still, Stevens got what he was 
asking for, and I think I should call your 
foul " (he turned to Orford) nothing more 
than a venial offence.” 

Thank you, sir," said Orford. '* You see 
what made me so desperately mad was to 
know that by a foul collar our half was done 
out of the cap that he had fairly earned.” 

"He earned it right enough,” said 
Ramsay. Considering his weight һе 
played a hard sound game all the way 
through. Went down wonderfully pluckily 
to stop some of our rushes.” 

But.“ said Monro, “I don't вее why 
you shouldn't give him his cap. He won't 
be able to play for the rest of the season, but 
give him what he earned by all means.” 

Jim looked at the committee eageily. 

“ What do you fellows say ? ” 

" Give it to him," they said. We'll give 
& sixteenth cap. It's not a thing to be 
done often, but it would be crushing bad 
luck on Sabreton after the way he tackled 
Stevens if he got nothing out of it. Give it 
to him." 

" Good," said Orford. "Ive two or 
three caps round at Pollock's, and I'll pick 
one out, and you'll all come and stick it on 
his head to-morrow. By the way, I'm 
going to write to Stevens, and let him 
know how and why he got his beak dis- 
placed." 


George Sabreton felt depressed. He lay 


in bed with his arm strapped across his 
chest. He was not suffering much pain, but 
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he was thinking mournfully of the way in 
which the coveted cap had been lost to him. 

Outside the door the football committee 
were begging the matron to let them in to 


sce the patient just for two minutes. Jim 
Orford showed the cap. 

“Come now, Mrs. Stretton,” he said 
entreatingly, '" weve come to give him 


this сар, and it will do him a lot of good to 
know he has won it on yesterday's play. Do 
let us in." 

“ГЦ give it to him,’ 
holding out her hand. 

No, please, Mrs. Stretton,” pleaded 
Jim, ** we want to give it to him, and to see 
his face when he gets it." 

Mrs. Stretton laughed and gave way. 

“ Two minutes, then, not a second more.” 
The boys entered. 

" How are you, old chap?" they in- 
quired. 

“ Oh. I' m all right, but the doctor won't 
let me get up. He talks a lot of rot about 
fever. [Гуе got no fever, and I dont 
believe I shall have. 1 feel as fit аз pos- 
sible except for being trussed up by these 
bandages.” 

" You'll have to lie low, and go easy for 
a time." 

* Yes, worse luck. No more football 
tliis season, and I've lost шу chance of that 
cap into the bargain." 

Pretty cap, isn't it ? ” said Jim, taking 
it out of his pocket and twirling it on his 
finger. The other fellows beamed. They 
enjoyed the little scene. The cap was a 
pretty one. It was of dark red velvet with 
gold braid and tassel, and the school arms 
were embroidered on it in bright colours. 

" Put the thing away," said George. It 
was tantalising to see it so cluse to him. 

“Lets try it on him," said Jim. He 
lifted his friend's head, and slipped on the 
cap. '' Your size, old chap, so you'd better 
stick to it.” 

[17 Eh ! uj 

Stick to it. Don't you understand good 
sensible English ? Stick to it. Monro and 
Hassall and Arbuthnot and Edmonds and 
the Town captain all said you ought to have 
it for playing up yesterday, and as the 
honourable committee—our noble selves— 
are of the same opinion, you are at liberty to 
stick to it. You can use it as a nightcap 
if you like as long as you are here.” 

George Sabreton was overjoyed. He had 
been very keen on winning his cap. The 
Visitors were swept out by Mrs. Stretton. 
who talked about fever, and proceeded to 
take the boy’s temperature. The excite- 
ment had set his pulses bounding, but 
happiness is a good tonic, and he made a 
good recovery in an exceedingly short time. 

(To be continued.) 
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CRUMP AND I IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


ELL, of all Why, man, Pm on my 

holidays ! What on earth makes you 
bring a fellow to a show like this?“ 

I bade my excited friend keep calm. 
I suggested he should use his tongue less and 
his eves more. I said unripe opinions were 
ав common as unripe fruit, and every whit as 
disquietening. Of course I knew quite as well 
as he did that Glasgow was not the cleanest 
city ever invented 


By F. H. BOLTON, 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Cleanest ! " He snorted in his indigna- 
tion: all my severity was wasted on him. 
" Cleanest, indeed! Why it's the smudgiest, 
dowdiest x 

We turned into George Square, and Crump 
stayed his torrent of invective to take a look 
round. ‘True, the buildings and the statues 
in the gardens were smoke-grimed, and the 
whole place had a sombre air due to this, but 
underneath it all there were the makings 


Author of “Crump and I" in several other Holiday Haunts. 


of a splendid sight. Crump’s unreasonable 
anger melted away. 

^ H'm!" he grunted, somewhat grudg- 
ingly: not so bad, if it weren't all so 
beastly black. Pity you can’t get your poor 
face washed now and again, my dear." 

That's better!“ I said cheerily. After 
all, ugliness is only skin deep." 

We had arrived about tea-time, and both 
the city clocks and our own stomachs agreed 
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on that. The streets were thronged with 
busy folk hurrying homewards ; there was 
an air of bustle and push that differed widely 
from the activity of Princes Street, Edin- 
burgh, as the streets themselves differed. 
It was all the space 'twixt toil and pleasure ; 
and Glasgow is pre-eminently a city of toil. 

At the hotel to which I had bent my steps, 
and made Crump bend his, we were refused 
admission. I don't mean to say the good 
people of the hostelry had any personal 
objection against us; but they gave us to 
understand that every room was already 
taken, and that nothing but the coalshed was 
at our disposal. The young lady in the 
оћсе was very sorry, but under the circum- 
stances there was no chance of accommo- 
dating us with credit to the establishment. 

" Your sorrow does not equal ours," I 
answered sadly ; for I quite expected Crump 
wouli blame me if he saw half a chance. 
“ Perhaps, however, you could recommend 
some other hotel to us." 

" And you might throw in the address of 
the workhouse as well," put in Crump, “ in 
case all the other places are full up." 

She named & couple o: hotels where we 
might be likely to find shelter from a cold 
unfeeling world, and she also obligingly 
informed my dear friend where he could get 
to the workhouse, but she could not guarantee 
room even there. 

It's always too full for the liking of most 
of us," she said, smiling. 

hemembering that recent winter in this 
very city when the Provost broke down before 
the deputation of hungry unemployed— 
broke down, and wept for sheer sympathy 
with thcir suffering, and sorrow for his own 
helplessness in face of their woes—my heart 
beat mournful echo to her words. 

At the next hotel, however, there was 
room for us; and on being shown to it we 
impressed upon the maid in attendance that 
when the seven o'clock steamer put off from 
Broomiclaw Quay next morning we intended 
to be on board her, and should therefore like 
to know whether it would be practicable to 
have breakfast in time for this. The girl 
said, well, they would try to have it ready. 

“ Don't you do anything of the sort," I 
answered quickly. Experiments of this 
kind are tne worst of failures if they are 
not successful. ГИ tell you what we'll do: 
we'll have tea now "—Crump smiled a wide- 
mouthed affirmative—'" and we'll call it 
breakfast. Tnat'll be safer.” 


If people will take up the whole space of a ` 


publie room with private speech, they must 
not be surprised that others make at least 
mental comment upon their remarks ; and 
when the good man in the tea- room, with the 
well-filled waistcoat and the ungrammatical 
tendencies, was relating his experiences to 
& friend Crump winked at me, and we both 
allowed his words to soak in. The conversa- 
tion had evidently turned upon that class of 
nomadic folk who live upon the barges on our 
canals. 

A member of Parliament ”—I think his 
waistcoat must have grown tighter still now, 
for he seemed to swell as he spoke, and rolled 
the words like honeved morsels on his tongue 
—“ A member of Parliament as I’m ас: 
quainted with wrote to me to ask would I be 
so good as give 'im some informaation about 
these foak, because he knew as I was well up 
in all as concerned them, and I wound up 
me report wi’ these words. I said they were 
indeed a neglected foak, for they neither 
paid rent, rates, nor taxes! 

He leaned back and filled the room with 
sonorous delight. 

“Crumbs!” whispered Crump: “I’m 
jolly glad it was only an ordinary member, 
and not a real live duke ‘ as wrote to him.’ 
He’d have burst, safe as eggs, if he’d been 
asked for * informaation ' by a lord!” 


A long summer's evening devoted to 
wandering around the central streets of 
Glasgow refreshed my memory, and gave 
Crump some idea of the lay of the land. 
À tram ride along Sauchichall Street brings 
you close to Kelvin Grove Park, and thence, 
across the Kelvin River, we come to the New 
University of Glagow. This building is said 
to be one of the finest of the modern struc- 
tures in Scotland. It was opened in 1870, 
and the city may well be proud of it. But 
we had little time at our disposal, and 
tnough Crump had the impudence to suggest 
that a course of study would do me a world 
of good (it was true, but he necdn't have 
mentioned it), I was reluctantly obliged to 
fore;to the pleasure of enterin; as a member 
on this occasion. 

George Square, which we had seen on 
our first arrival, had a visit from us. The 
Municipal Buildings are a splendid pile, in 
spite of the grimy air which every where per- 
vades the place ; and the square is a veritable 
hotbed of statues. I suppose the Glasgow 
Corporation has gone in for collecting these 
fine memorials in honour of great men. It is 
by no means а bad hobby for any munici- 
pality, and I wish there were more of it. 
Among the statues in this large square is one 
of Sir Walter Scott, upon а column occu- 
pyinz the central position ; and also one of 
James Watt, the pioneer of the practical use 
of steam. 

We took the Central Station, terminus of 
the Caledonian Railway, on our way to the 
river. This is the largest station in Glasgow, 
and connects with Euston in the south and 
Aberdeen, Inverness, and Oban in the north. 

As for the river—oh, yes, I am perfectly 
well aware that the Tay is said, of all the 
rivers in Scotland, to carry the largest 
quantity of water to the sea ; and personally 
I am quite willing to take the statement as 
proven. At any rate 1 do not see my way to 
proving it for myself. But I admit its 
possible truth only so long as no stress is laid 
upon the kind of water carried. If there 
should arise any question as to the largest 
quantity of dirly water poured sea wards, I 
am prepared to back the Clyde against any 
stream north of the Cheviots ; and against а 
good many south as well, for that matter. 
I believe, however, that much is being done 
towaris purifying the stream, and that 
to-day it is cleaner far than a few years ago. 

Barely one hundred vears back this river 
is said to have been little if anvthing over 
three feet in depth, even at high water. 
Well, thanks to energy and enterprise, it is 
consi lerably more than that now, as vou can 
easily find out for yourself, if you like to fall 
off Broomielaw Quay—though I don't advise 
it, mind! The largest of craft are borne 
upon these waters—are born also upon them 
in another sense, for in this neighbourhood 
are great shipbuilding yards. And if the 
river is dirtier than in its earlier days, as well 
as deeper, it is at any rate more useful and 
important. Remember, too, it was upon 
the Clyde that the first steamboat paddled 
its clumsy pioneer course ; and that here are 
launched vessels for a world-wide commerce. 
By its means the countless western isles off 
the torn and tattered Scotch coast are linked 
to the centre of Scotch activity. Yes, both 
river and city are dirty, but they are alive 
with the life of productive toil. 

Moreover, in addition to its great shipping 
interests, and its connection by water with 
the farthest isles, Glasgow shoots its iron 
tentacles over all the lani, and the railway 
facilities of Scotland find their largest meet- 
ing-place here. And, as if that were not 
enough, it has a tram system that runs out 
to every known spot on the civilised globe. 

It is Crump who is responsible for this 
last tit-bit of information. I should have a 
diflidence in guarantceing it on my own re- 
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sponsibility ; but, if I name the source, every- 
one who comes across the statement can use 
his own discretion as to just how much of it 
he will swallow. Аза matter of fact we both 
got bewildered at the endless stream of 
electric cars, and their apparently endless 
number of different destinations, so that at 
last Crump jumped to the conclusion that 
they must run everywhere, and would not 
hear me tell him nay. 

The shades of night had fallen fast, and 
the electric lights been shining for some con- 
siderable time in the city streets, when 
Crump and I turned in for & well-earned 
repose. ‘That there might be no undue 
delay in the morning I prevailed upon the 
young lady in the oflice of the hotel to give 
us our bill overnight. She said we should be 
called at six, and I let her think I believed 
her. It was not for me to doubt a lady's 
lightest word ; or, at any rate, it was not for 
me to let her see I doubted. 

But, for all that, аз Crump made to place 
his boots outside his door ere we got into our 
beds, I ventured a protest. 

^ Remember!” I said solemnly, in an 
s - -am-thy-father's-ghost " kind of voice, 

‘we fare forth at an early hour. What if 
d boots of vours be not rcplaced in time ? 
Would you risk walking to the quays in 
stocking feet, you thoughtless and light- 
hearted youth ? " 

He answered me quite rudely: said I 
might go and teach my grandmother to suck 
eggs; he knew what he was about; we were 
to be knocked up at six, and if that didn’t 
give him time to get his boots on —— 

I shrugged my shoulders, and bade him 
do as he liked (which I knew perfectly well 
he woull in any case, without any bidding 
from me), and winked a mental wink to 
myself as I resolved that every bit of my 
own personal property should be kept under 
my own personal care that night, whilst he, 
with quite unnecessary noise, placed his 
boots in the passage and retired to his cot. 
And soon the night air shook to his snoring. 

Every fellow should make a practice as 
far as possible of being his own alarum clock. 
It always scems to me to be an unsatis- 
factory business to drop into unconscious- 
ness and be dependent upon some other chap 
to come along at the right moment and pull 
you out again. J had no objection to allow- 
ing the hotel people to think they were going 
to wake me, if it gave them any pleasure to 
think it. All the same, I knew well enough 
I should wake myself when the proper hour 
arrived, without foreign help. Апа зо, 
indeed, it came to pass. Just before six I 
entered into possession of all my faculties 
once more, and rose. It was quite other 
with Crump, though ; I had to prod him in 
the ribs not once nor twice only before he 
yawned himself slowly and inelegantly into 
wakefulness. Still, at 6.30 we were packed 
up and ready for setting forth again upon our 
pilgrimage. Ready, that is, except that 
Crump’s shapely feet were not shod. 

“ Half а jiff,” he said airily ; I've just 
got to get my boots, and then we sha’n’t be 
long!” 

He opened the door to gather in the desired 
articles of foot-gear, and — there they 
weren't ! 

“There you are!" I exclaimed, in un- 
generous triumph; “some fellows know 
everything, and a bit over. If it hadn't been 
for me, this time, vou would have hal to go 
barefooted like the beggar maid.” 

I stooped and drew the missing boots 
from under the bed, where I had silently 
placed them after my dear friend had sunk 
into unmusical sleep the night before. He 
put them on without a word of thanks, but 
that he gave me no impertinence was some- 
thing in his favour. 

We made our way down to the front door. 

Every 
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Every step and every board creaked in a 
way that would have turned a burglar's hair 
grey, but we appeared to be the only 
persons alive in all the wide world ; and when 
at last, after а journey haunted by doubts 
and fears, we reached the door through which 
lay liberty, we found it locked. 

To Crump's hysterical suggestion that we 
should kick a panel out and crawl through 
into wider Glasgow I gave an emphatic nega- 
tive. I had no wish to be landed with the 
cost of rebuilding the hotel when my ex- 
citable friend had finished his capers. 
I therefore bade him remain patiently where 
he was, in charge of our bags, and I would 
see matters righted. With which injunc- 
tion I set back along the corridor in search 
of human life, stumbling at length upon an 
elderly female in a profusion of curl papers, 
whose attire lacked those finishing touches 
which enhance the charms of even the most 
lovely of the sex. She sourly directed me to 
the bell near the office; and, ringing this, I 
summoned before me the slave of the lamp, 
in pyjamas. He it was, undoubtedly, who 
at six o’clock should have roused us from our 
slumbers, instead of waiting for us at six- 
thirty to rouse him. 

Remarking that he would be ready in a 
minute, this scantily clad person showed me 
where to lay my hand upon the key of the 
front door, and with it I rejoined Crump. 
For all I know, the worthy Boots retired to 
his chamber again, and is still asleep. Our 
own aim was gained ; we ourselves were free, 
let loose upon the fast-awaking city in the 
early morning fog. 

The return halves of our seventeen-day 
tickets were veritable ''open-sesames " to 
Scotland. On showing them to the booking- 
clerks at certain stations we might claim 
tickets for specitied places at greatly reduced 
rates ; and the pursers of MacBrayne’s boats 
could be induced at the mere sight of them 
to issue us coupons for particular tours (as 
enumerated on the railway handbills) at 
such low fares that one felt one was saving 
a mint of money with every mile of travel. 
I believe with very little encouragement 
from me Crump would have tried to work 
the charm upon hotel proprietors also ; but I 
threw cold water on the idea. I pointed out 
that there was no show of enthusiasm in this 
direction to be found in the handbills, and 
it was more than likely that апу hotel clerk 
whom we approached on the subject would 

ur scorn upon our childlike innocence. 
Put thus, I had no difficulty in dissuading 
my companion from trying the experiment : 
he is singularly sensitive to contemptuous 
patronage. 

I intended, however, to work the oracle 
on the steamer Columba. The only question 
was whether we were to book '' cabin " or 
* stecrage." Crump was for the former. 

“ It sounds,” he said, so much more 
aristocratic. ‘Steerage’ seems to suggest 
emigrants, or the slave trade." 

Well, I knew differently, from pleasant 
experience. I had tried the latter class and 
found it really excellent for the amount of 
the fare. Personally, I said, I was quite 
satisfied with this lower class, although I 
knew that cabin accommodation was 
naturally much more luxurious. We might 
wait, however, till on board, and then Crump 
could choose for himself. 

And when we had crossed the gangway on 
to the splendid vessel he began forthwith to 
take stock. 

" Steerage,” he said, with a nautical air, 
“is eft, of course," and turned accord- 


I commended his almost boundless know- 
ledge. I said he was within an ace of know- 
ing enough to be captain straight off. But 
my gentle sarcasm fell upon unheeding ears; 
Crump was already peeping into the com- 
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fortable saloons. The sight of a long dining- 
table, well arranged, settled him at once. 

„This,“ he chuckled, is quite good 
enough for me. I’m not one of your 
effeminate sort that must have the very 
wildest heights of luxury. Cut along and get 
the tickets, there’s a good boy, and tell the 
purser with my compliments that we’re 
homely Johnnies, and steerage will suit us 
Al.” 

I put a smile into my pocket so that he 
shouldn't see it too soon, and, as the great 
vessel slowly put off from the wharf, I made 
my way to the ticket-office on board. Here 
I secured coupons for the comprehensive 
trip as far north as Lochalsh, by way of the 
Caledonian Canal and Inverness. Then I 
returned to my friend, who had already made 
himself comfortable upon a deck chair, and 
was trving to see around him through the 
enveloping mistiness. I gave him his 
tickets and wiped a furtive tear away with 
the back of my sleeve. 

“ Good-bye, my boy,“ I said softly: till 
to-night at least your way and mine lie apart. 
Take care of yourself and think of me at 
intervals during the day. We meet again at 
Fort William : till then, a long farewell." 

He stared at me with every eye he had got. 
Was I, he asked, thinking of getting out and 
walking, because, if so, it was undoubtedly 
a long farewell, and a wet one into the 
bargain ? 

I shook mv head sadly. Presently, I told 
him in & voice I strove to keep calm, the 
purser would be round asking after the 
tickets. As my orders were to get '' steer- 
age "Ihad got steerage. I admitted that 
the word had the ring of an “ after ” position 
on the boat ; but even the best of us were 
liable to mistakes at times. 

* As a matter of fact," I continued, 
* there's а board just forward of the funnels 
which states that passengers travelling abaft 
the sign will have to pay ‘cabin’ fares. 
So you'll either get locked up when you're 
caught, or else you'll have to come round to 
borrow & pound or two from me, and 

I stopped because it was little use going on. 
Crump had made a wild dive for his bag and 
was off. I think I heard a muttered remark 
about some people being naturally silly 
jossers," but I may have been mistaken. At 
all events, he could hardly have referred to 
me! When, however, after following in a 
more leisurely fashion, and one less likely to 
throw discredit upon the way in which I had 
been brought up, I came upon the effer- 
vescent creature upon a seat in the fore-part 
of the vessel, he told me that he had 
thought all along it was a mistake to travel 
behind funnels that threw out enough smoke 
to cure all the Scotch haddock that could be 
caught during the next half-century, and, for 
his part, give him forward or nowhere ! 

The majority of passengers join the boat 
at Greenock or Gourock, so as to avoid the 
uninteresting portion of the river, but I 
wanted Crump to see it on this occasion, as he 
had never been this way before. І need not 
have troubled. He pointed with a scornful 
finger into the fog, and asked how much he 
was to see with that sticking up in front of 
him ? Asthe toil-grimed Glasgow had not yet 
untied the strings of her nightcap I admit 
there was some excuse for the wretch's sar- 
casm ; but I told him that at any rate he 
could hear the work going on in the ghostly 
shipbuilding slips, even if he couldn't sce it ; 
and as the day grew older, and we got farther 
away from the influence of the citv smoke, 
things would be sure to cheer up a bit. 

The boat was all this time ''tooting ” 
itself pretty well black in the face, trying to 
outdo some invisible tug that was puffing 
about in our vicinity. 

“Look here!" said Crump, the best 
thing we can do is go below and get break- 
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fast. It isn't too dark for that ; and if we are 
going to run into half the craft on the Clyde 

should like to think I’d had something to 
eat first." | 

There was a grain of good sense in this, 
and we acted accordingly. After the first 
stopping pier (Govan) breakfast is served ; 
and we were soon both seated, with clean 
hands and nicely brushed hair, waiting for 
the coffee. I wanted Crump to put on a bib, 
for fear he should spoil his nice new Norfolk 
suit, but he only said, Oh, all right, dadda ! ” 
and didn't. The waiter—a cheery old 
fellow, to whom we both took a fancy that 
was not all cupboard love—asked us gently 
would we take fish or herring for a start. 
This appeared to be the usual form of query, 
and it was wondrous in our eyes. Naturally, 
Crump was unable to resist the opportunity 
to be flippant. 

" We've had a lot of fish lately," he 
answered pertly, we'll take herring for a 
change." 

“ I wonder," he continued, as the waiter 
vanished, whether he'll ask if we'll take 
meat or mutton chops next? 

But he only suggested ham and eggs,” 
and Crump replied— 

“ You anticipate our dearest. wish ! ” 

At which he smiled affablv, and in a brace 
of shakes, or very little longer, ham and eggs 
lay before us. After which followed bread 
and butter and marmalade ; and then Crump 
insisted on giving the waiter sixpence because 
he reminded him of his grandfather. 

When we again had emerged on to the 
upper deck the fog had fled and the banks 
lay plain before us. At Greenock and 
Gourock we embarked the passengers who 
had got up later than we, and had come by 
train to catch us up. 

Then we sped across the wide open space 
of water to fair Dunoon. The foul river had 
long ere this lost all its foulness. From out 
the waste great mother ocean had stretched 
her all-embracing arms and gently drawn 
the weary shamefaced stream towards her. 
She clasped the toil-stained river to her 
forgiving breast, and once again its waters 
were pure, and all the past disgrace forgotten. 
And in this fancy I think I sce some fore- 
shadowing of the goodness of the Father of 
us all to you and me, whose lives, alas! have 
been stained here and there on our faulty 
journey. 

By this time the waters sparkled round us, 
dotted with smart sailing boats, or bearing 
on their bosom large steamers making swift 
passage from port to port. In our wake 
screamed the wild sea-birds, every whit as 
joyous, I warrant, as either Crump or myself, 
or any other of the many passengers aboard 
the stately Columba. 

But, as we steamed into Rothesay Bay 
my friend got out of hand. Не said when 
once he was home again he should put in for 
a job as millionaire. If money had to be 
spent he could do that as well as any he 
knew ; and he didn’t see why, when he had 
such undoubted talents in that direction, he 
should let his powers weaken for lack of 
usage. АП of which unseemly show of dis- 
content arose out of the sight of white- 
winged craft, or glistening steam yachts, 
that lay in the bay and invited to sunny 
summer sailings on the silvery shining sea. 


(To be vontinued.) 
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ERRORS TO BE AVOIDED BY THE YOUNG BOWLER. 
By C. P. BUCKENHAM of the M.C.C., Essex, and England Elevens. 


|| HAVE just returned from a long and 
pleasant tour in South Africa, where 
England were unfortunate to be beaten in 
the Rubber by the cricketers of that new 
Commonwealth ; and, having also played 
against the Australians who were here last 
year, I have come to the conclusion that our 
English boys have a great deal to learn if we 
are once more to be Champions at cricket. 

The great need of the game in England 
is good brainy bowlers. Too often a boy 
prides himself on the fact that he has merely 
to show that he possesses the power of 
bowling very fast indeed, and he thinks this 
the high road to success. No more common 
error exists. It is perhaps not altogether 
the lad’s fault. In all work, teaching and 
training have much to do with whatever 
success we attain, and the same is equally true 
of sport, only in cricket it is even more so. 

F. R. Spofforth, the most wonderful 
bowler that we have seen within living 
memory, says that no one can excel in bowl- 
ing unless he is prepared to work very hard 
at it while he is young, and with this I am 
entirely in agreement. Tom Richardson 
and C. T. B. Turner, the Australian, took 
the same view. Last year an example of a 
young man from one of our public schools 
proved that you can still be a good bowler 
if content to work very hard. W. T. 
Greswell, who played for Somersetshire, 
was educated at Repton, and two seasons 
ago he was the best public-school bowler of 
the year. In his very first appearance with 
the ball for Somersetshire against Yorkshire 
at Taunton during the holidays he took 7 
wickets for 67 runs. This was а pretty 
severe test, for, with the exception of Kent, 
no county was more difficult to beat than the 
side so ably led by Lord Hawke. It might 
perhaps be thought that was one great per- 
formance standing out by itself, but it was 
followed up by 7 wickets for 19 runs against 
Hampshire, and last year at Bath his bowling 
very nearly turned the scale against the 
Colonials when they scrambled home by 2 
wickets. The style of ball that Mr. Greswell 
sends down is a medium-paced ball which 
breaks in and rises sharply from the pitch. 
Now, here is an instance of enthusiasm and 
persistent ability, and efficiency was only 
obtained by carefully laying a good founda- 
tion and for two or three years patiently 
observing the motto, Practise and per- 
severe." 

An even better instance is that of C. G. 
Macartney, the young Australian who to-day 
is perhaps the finest all-round cricketer in 
the Commonwealth, because he is a great 
batsman, a very fine field, and in a test 
game he gave our visitors the victory by his 
wonderful bowling at Leeds. А native of 
West Maitland, in his school days he was а 
very promising player, who made up his 
mind to become good in all departments 
.of the game, but especially a steady left- 


hand bowler, and he possesses good command 
over what I may term length and flight. 

These are two instances that show boys 
can learn to bowl well if they like, but they 
must be wholehearted about it. 

The most important thing about it is 
practice, and that with a definite object. 
Suvnose, for instance, you wish to become 
a fast bowler, nothing does more harm than 
to simply try to send a ball aimlessly down 
as fast as possible, perhaps very wide of the 
stump. А lad may have a good deal of 
natural pace, but he must not try and force it. 

Having found out the right speed, 
then comes the question of bowling ina 
methodical way and with a certain kind of 
object. Many have found it a good plan 
to bowl at the wicket first of all without 
a batsman, and when this can be hit pretty 
frequently, then have a batsman to the 
front. If you are serious and determined, 
you will not bowl simply for the sake of 
doing so, or to oblige a friend. This is an 
error that spoils many a clever young fellow 
in the making. The object should be to 
attack. Every ball that you send down 
should have a certain definite object, and the 
wise bowler will soon find he is treated with 
respect because scarcely any two deliveries 
will be quite the same. Bowl as well at 
practice as you would do in a match, and 
be careful to avoid“ no balls.” 

I am not now concerned to tell you how 
I became a fast bowler, but rather to speak 
of what should be avoided if bowling is to 
become а pleasure and there is to be any 
sort of success. Do not overtire in the 
matter of long running, nor make the mistake 
of bowling at too great a distance. А boy 
of 14 should not be bowling the full length 
of 22 yds., but 18 or 20 are quite enough at 
first, or else he will over-bowl—the common 
fault of a large number of boys. Very much 
depends upon the strength and the physique 
of the lad, but in any case 20 minutes at 
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practice is ample, provided always it means 
as serious and as anxious work as that which 
you put into your lessons if you are content 
and determined to get on. 

If you are а slow bowler your run up need 
not be more than about 5 yds.; and by a 
slow bowler I mean like Dennett of Glouces- 
tershire or C. Blythe. Walter Mead of Essex, 
A. E. Relf of Sussex, and John Gunn of 
Nottingham are medium-pace bowlers whose 
run, perhaps, is 8 yds. Our fast bowlers, 
such as George Hirst of Yorkshire, Arnold 
Warren of Derby, and Fielder of Kent require 
a long run, perhaps as much as 16 or 20 yds. 
All of these players will be at Lord's, the 
Oval, or Leyton during the present season, 
and are well worth watching at the nets by 
those who desire to copy their style. Every 
year there is at Lord's a match in which the 
best schoolboy players are pitted against 
the Marylebone Cricket Club. All have an 
equal opportunity, for this scheme is being 
extended. 

I have been asked whether a boy should 
be a right-hand bowler or a left-hand bowler. 
This is entirely а matter for himself. I 
should be inclined to think, after some years 
of cricket, that right-hand bowlers are likely 
to take more wickets by hitting the stumps, 
and left-hand bowlers to give more catches, 
so that the latter need to be, to а great 
extent, backed up by the field. 

As to the way in which the ball should 
be held. Hardly two men seem to me to 
have quite the same grip, but the method 
which comes to you easily is the one that 
should be adhered to. A very good way for 
the aspiring fast bowler is to hold the ball so 
that the seam lies parallel between the first 
and second fingers. A little care between the 
ages of 14 to 18 will lay the foundation of 
many a brilliant career, and a rich reward 
will come to all who are willing to plod on, 
be patient, and avoid the very common 
errors which I have tried to point out. 


Not very Pleasant. 


Have you ever—tried to stop a hot rising ball with this resi 
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New PLAYGROUND GAMES FOR COUNCIL SCHOOLS. 


A REALLY good playground game ought to 

contain at least three elements: there 
must be plenty of movement, opportunity 
for some amusement, and the need for the 
exhibition of a certain amount of physical 
strength and skill. 


No game ever yet attained a degree of 
popularity unless there was an abundance 
of action. A boy out for recess wants to 
get into that period just about as much 
movement as possible. He is not going to 
take any great interest in a game if his chance 
of active part in it will occur only now 
and then, and he has to stand about while 


By PERCY LONGHURST. 


(Illustrations Ly M. FITZGERALD.) 


And the real game” element must be 
strong. Games without any real objective 
can't be thouzht hizhly of; there must be 
something detinite to play for. Humour 
there certainly ought to be—no one enjoys a 
good hearty laugh more than the healthy 
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Stepping-Stones. 


schoolboy. And laughing is good for him, 


though he doesn’t worry himself very much 
as to that. 

Except, too, there is the need for the 
application of some strength or the acquiring 
of some skill of hand or foot, a boy can’t 
work up much enthusiasm. Emulation is 
instinctive ; and it is a sense that deserves 


requires some attention, that gives oppor- 
tunity for some shouting, and, best of all, 
does not mean the limitation to two or three 
players, beats all others hollow. 

Some games are as old as the hills ; there 
are ball games that existed a couple of 


thousand ycars ago, and new ones are very 
likely but variants of old ones. Yet into new 
games some bit of novelty creeps, and an old 
game played in a new way is to all intents 
and purposes a new game. 

Chevy Chase, Hi Spy, Widdy Widdy 
Way, Prisoner’s Base were fine games, are 
still, and school boys are strongly conser- 


others have their turn. That sort of thing 
is “ rotten.” The amount of playtime he 
gets between arrival at school and leaving to 
go home to dinner is all too short, and he 
feels, quite naturally, that he has to make 
the very most of it. 


Tower Ball. 


encouragement. Top and marble games 
require plenty of dexterity, but they are 
lacking in the true game element; and 
though they are good enough for a tem- 
porary diversion, a really good game with 
plenty of life and movement, one that 


vative, but there is always plenty of room 
for the introduction of something fresh. 
That something fresh must, however, be 
simple. Complicated rules and restrictions 
are all very, well for the larger games of 
cricket and football, but for the playground 
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simplicity must be the keynote of all games 
that are to obtain popularity. So much 
more fun is obtainable out of а game that 
may be played with freedom and easiness. 
Recently I have been refreshing my 
acquaintance with playground games, and 
though some old acquaintances reappear in 


new guises, there 18 certainly more variety 
in the games played to-day than was the case 
twenty years and more ago. Among others, 
Stepping - Stones, Tower Ball, Snatch the 
Handkerchief, are downright good games, 
with sufficient of all the essentials to appeal 
to any boy. 
Stepping-Stones. 

This game requires no umpire, the other 
players being quite able to decide when an 
unfortunate falls off one of the stepping- 
stones and becomes drowned.” 


The stepping -stones are small circles 
drawn in an uneven, zigzag direction 


between two lines twenty or thirty paces 
apart, which represent the banks of the river 
to be crossed by the stones. 

On one side of the river line up the players, 
who are divided into two teams equal in 
number. First one player. then one from 
the other team, attempts to cross tho river 
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by the stepping- stones, which must be far 
enough apart to require а fair jump to get 
from one to the other. The crossing must be 
made quickly and a player may alight on 
only one foot. If a stone be overstepped 


or a foot touch the river in preserving the 
balance, the player is drowned, and has 


Cat and Mouse. 


to stand aside in the stream. Whichever 
side gets the greater number safely over wins 
the game. 

Six a-side is the best number; this prevents 
an unfortunate who may be drowned ” 
early from waiting for а long while until he 
gets another chance. 


Tower Ball. 


This game is calculated to create nion 
interest and excitement ; and it may well be 
that players of it who obtain any real clever- 
ness will have reason to be thankful therefor 
if, later. they turn their attention to Soccer 
Football. 
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Hawks and Doves. 


Three broomsticks are tied in the middle 
and the ends spread out so that the erection 
will stand securely. This is the tower. The 
only other apparatus is an old Soccer 
football. 

One player is chosen as first defender of 
the tower, and the others form in a ring, and 


to one is allotted the chance of first shot at 
the tower by kicking the football at it. 
N.B.—Only ground shots permitted. If he 
knock over the tower he becomes defender. 
The defender tries to kick the ball back 
again, and whoever the ball is driven to then 
takes а kick to upset the tower. 


The players in the ring must not stand too 
close together, and should the defender kick 
the ball out of the ring, he on whose right the 
ball has d must run after it and lay it 
down in front of the player on his right hand, 
who takes next kick. There must not be too 
great space between those in the ring, other- 
wise the ball will be continually driven out- 
side, or players continually rushing from 
their places to stop this happening. 

If the defender in repelling a shot himself 
knock over his tower he goes into the ring by 
way of penalty, and his place is taken by him 
who last sent the ball to the late custodian. 

When well played this is one of the best 


and most interesting games I have ever seen. 
The fun becomes fast and furious, and the 
movement is so rapid that the chance of 
every player may occur atany moment. То 
and fro flies the ball ; and as it is not so easy 
& matter.as may be thought to repel the 
shots, or to avoid knocking the tower down, 


The 


the post of defender is constantly changing 
hands. The utmost alertness is essential. 
Every effort must be made by defender 
and attackers to avoid lifting the ball far 
above the ground. A player handling the 
ball either as defender or attacker is ex- 
pelled as a punishment. The defender 
should be in the middle of a circle а good 
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and without being tagged, his pursuer becomes 
his prisoner. 1f tagged, he becomes the 
other's prisoner. The game continues with 
varying fortunes until the whole of one side 
has been captured by the other. If this 
termination cannot be reached, the side 
having captured the greater number of 
prisoners wins the game. 
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to duck beneath, but lowering them to 
exclude the passage of the cat. 

Sometimes it is insisted the cat shall leave 
the circle only at the place where the mouse 
went out, but this restriction lessens the 
movement of the game. The cat ought to 
be free to go out wherever һе сап. Touching 
the mouse by the cat ends the game. Then 
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forty feet across. Ап advantage of the 
game is that it provides recreation for a large 
number of boys, big and little, at once. 


Snatch the Handkerchief. 


This is played by two squads of eight boys 
each, who line up, say, fifty feet apart. Half- 
way between is placed an Indian club on 


Not far from it 


which rests a handkerchief. 
an umpire takes his stand. 

At the word Go.“ a player from each 
side dashes from the line and runs towards 
the club to snatch from it the handkerchief. 
The one who fails pursues him back to his 
line to tag him if he can. If the success- 
ful snatcher regain his line with the trophy 


Medicine-Ball Tag. 


Other Games. 


The game of Cat and Mouse bears a 
strong resemblance to some known under 
other names, but it remains one of the 
most popular games in the schools of 
the London County Council. А circle is 
formed by the clasping of hands, and in- 


Circle Ball. 


side the circle is the mouse, the cat being 
left outside. The cat proceeds to walk or 
run round the circle seeking an opening 
whereby to get to the mouse, who bolts 
out immediately the cat obtains an en- 
trance. The cat follows the mouse, to 
whose escape the other players lend assist- 
ance by raising their arms to allow her 


the pair between whom the cat last passed 
before catching the mouse become cat and 
mouse themselves. When two cats are 
allowed the game becomes more interesting, 
and the mouse has to become very lively 
indeed to escape being caught, as do those 
in the ring to assist him to this end. 

The game of Twos and Threes is а variant 


of what in some parts of the country is called 
Round Tag—a game wherein even adults do 
not hesitate to take part, as I found a few 
years ago when on а fishing holiday in 
Norfolk on the occasion of the local feast.” 
I was invited to take part, and speedily 
found ае wind and quickness of youth 
had not remained undeteriorated. 
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A circle—say, twenty fect wide—is 
formed, the players standing in pairs, one in 
front of the other, each pair about six feet 
apart. Outside the circle stands the catcher, 
inside is the runner. At the word “ Go," 
the catcher enters the circle in pursuit, and 
the runner flies, halting when he chooses in 
front of any pair. The one at the back then 
automaticaly becomes the runner, and 
endeavours to enter the circle and repeat the 
original runner's programme without being 
touched. If touched, he becomes the 
catcher and the game proceeds. 


Human Burden Race. 


Racing games are always popular, and this, 
which might also be termed the Human 
Potato Race, resembling as it does that 
diverting game, ought to be of interest, 
especially to the тай and physically 


stronger class of schoolboys. 


Two squads are formed, and these line up 
facing each other in parallel lines about 
thirty feet apart. А chosen member of each 
squad then crosses to the opposite side, and 
at the given signal either rushes back to his 
squad, picks up the first of the line and 
carries him over to the other side of the 
open space. No interference is permissible. 
Having carried one over, he goes back for 
another. The player first carrying the whole 
of his squad across wins the game. 


Hawks and Doves. 


This also belongs to the racing variety of 
games, and to get the fullest amount of fun 
and physical recreation out of it a fair 
amount of space is required. 

Two enclosures, the dovecotes, are marked 
out some forty or fifty paces apart, and in 
one of them gather the doves. The hawk 
takes up a position midway between the two 
enclosures. The hawk claps his hands 
violently to scare the doves, who start to 
run, one at a time or three or four together, 
just as they choose, to gain the other dove- 
сое. Any that the hawk may touch during 
the flight become hawks and assist in the 
catching of other doves. But when there are 
more than one hawk, they must pursue with 
their hands joined, otherwise touching a dove 
does not mean capture. At the same time 
the non-observance of this rule leads to 
greater excitement providing there be not 
more than two hawks, and one of these may 
not take up a position beside a dovecote. 


Jump the Rope. 


To play this game requires a rope about 
twenty feet in length, and to one end of 


which a light weight is fastened. The players 
stand in a circle with arms outstretched and 
hands clasped. In the centre stands the 
rope-holder, and he, keeping the rope low 
down, begins to swing it around the circle 
until he has got up a fair rate of speed. He 
then lets the rope fly out so that in swinging, 
as the players successively jump over it, it 
passes under their feet. If a player mis- 
calculate and get struck by the rope, he drops 
out of the circle. Or, what is perhaps better, 
since swinging the rope is rather exhausting 
work if kept up for long, such a player should 
change places with him in the middle. As 
the speed of the rope increases, or it is raised 
higher. if all are able to clear it, a good deal 
of healthy exercise as well as a lot of fun are 
obtainable. It may, perhaps, be found 
advisable for those in the ring not to clasp 
hands, and to stand sideways to the inside of 
the circle. 


Leap-frog. 


Ball games, plaved with a soft ball about 
the size of a tennis-ball, or a football, or a 
medicine-ball, and suitable for the play- 
ground, there are in numbers. A medicine- 
ball, it may be explained, is a large ball with 
a canvas or Jeather cover and stuffed with 
cotton waste or some such material. The 
size is according to taste, for it may weigh 
anything from four to twelve pounds. With 
such a ball may be played Medicine-Ball Tag 
and several others. 


Medicine-Ball Taq. 


One player is selected as “tagger” and 
another carries the ball. Whoever has the 
ball is pursued by the ** tagger," whose object 
it is to touch the ball. If he succeed in 
doing so, the boy with the ball in his posses- 
sion when it is touched becomes“ tagger.” 
Players holding the ball may run with it or 
pass it or throw it to another in any way 
they please. 

The great object of the game is to keep 
the medicine-ball continvally on the move. 
The medicine-ball is extremely popular in 
America as an adjunct to games ; and its use 
—it should be big enough to require both 
hands to throw it properly—forms part of the 
training of football players and athletes of all 
descriptions. 


Circle Ball. 


This is, and deservedly, one of the most 
popular of all schoolboy playground ball 
games, or it may even be played indoors. 
А light medicine-ball is best. А circle is 
formed, and one boy stands in the centre. 
From one to another of those forming the 


ring the ball is passed, from side to side, and by Goo Y 
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it is the business of the centre boy to try to 
intercept these passes, or to cause a catcher 
of the ball to drop it. Should he succeed in 
doing either of these, or even block the ball 
without catching it, or if a player muff the 
ball, the last thrower, or the butter-fingers, 
takes his place in the centre. 


Rolling Chase Ball. 


Two teams play this game, and two big 
medicine-balls or footballs are used. The 
teams line up in parallel rows, the players 
not facing each other or side by side, but 
behind one another. The leader of each team 
holds a ball in both hands. At the ap- 
pointed signal, the leader, holding the ball 
above his head at arm's length, without 
bending his body or turning his head, tosses 
the ball backward to the player behind him. 
The ball is caught above the head, tossed 
backwards again, and so passes along the 
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line. The end player then runs to the head 
of the line, and the whole process is re- 
peated over again. The end player again 
goes to the front, and the game is continued 
until the original leader of the team is again 
at the head of his line. The team first reach- 
ing its order of formation wins the game. 
It is essential that the ball should travel 
swiftly. Should any player drop the ball, he 
must run for it and regain his place in the 
line before passing it on. Should a toss be so 


strong as to pass above the player behind во. 


that he fails to receive the ball, the ball must 
be passed back so that the missed player 
shall handle it. А well-played game be- 
tween two good teams is most interesting to 
watch. 


Leap-frog. 

Leap-frog, as played in the manner illus- 
trated, is perhaps more of an exercise than a 
game, and a really valuable exercise too. 
It prevides good work for the arms and at the 
same time helps a boy to acquire the art of 
balancing (which he will find useful later on 
when he comes to gymnastic apparatus), 
and assists in the eradication of nervous- 
ness. 
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Problem No. 697. 
Bv D. G. MCINTYRE. 
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a OF 6 2 
WHITE. | 6+8=9 pieces. 


White forces self-mate in seven moves. 


E PALKOSKA is a clever new composer and 
. Shows in “La Stratégie " that some 
composers employ too many pieces A 
three-er by J. Kotré is К А7; L G5; M G4; 
М E7, Fl; O Bl; P A4, E4, H3. K D4; 
N El; O A8; P A5, B6, E5; and it might 
stand K H5; L G5; N D3, E7; O Bl ; P A4, 
C2, E4. K D4; N El; O A8; P A5, E5, ЕЗ. 
It is solved by 1, L H6, P F2 (or a, 5). 
2, L F8, eto. (а) М B4. 2,N G5. (b)NC3. 
АЗ. W. A. Shinkman’s three-er is 
L D1; N D6, E6; O C7, G7; P A6, 

K D8; L A5; N H4; P C4, C6, H7 ; 

d is nicer thus: K E6; L DI; N H2; 
O E8; P B5, D7, E2. K D8: L A5; NH4; 
P A6, C4, C6, D5. The N plays to D6, and 
then the white L attacks the L and N in five 
places, thus : 1, N D6, P СЗ (or a, b, c, d). 
2, L A4. (a) P D4. 2, L El. (b) L B6. 
2, L D4. (c) N G5. 2, L D2. (d) N F6. 
2, L Al. 

Many problems can be improved in a 
similar manner. The following five are 
improved ones, all three-movers: K H2; 
L G8; N ЕЈ; О A2, C4; P HE K D3; 
P B4, D4, H3.—K D7; L D8; N A6; O Hl. 
K 05; О H8; P EA. — K АЗ; L D7; О D5, 
F5 ; P D2, E2, H4. K E5; М А8; N Gl; 
1; P A7, C3, C5, E4, F3.—K G2; L G3; 
4; N E2. K F5;N A5; P EA, H6.— 
6; L G7; M E3; N Dl; О АЗ, A6. 
5; M C6; N B1, D2; O B7, C8; P B6, 
C3, D3, D6, E4, H4. 

Қ: ^ Kubbel has composed an end- 
game which shows the power of the O in a 
remarkable way: К ВІ; О F4; P НӨ. 
К B3; N F2. White to play and win. It 
can also stand thus: K H2; O E6; P A6. 
K F2; N G6. 

B. Kagan has published a book of selected 
games and problems, thus: Anthologie 
erstklassiger Schachparteien, Endspiele und 
Probleme aus alter und neuer Zeit, nebst 
einem Anhang Berliner Schachleben 1905." 
At A. Stein's Verlag, Potsdam. 

Fine diagonal mates by O. Fuss are in 
К FS; L A4; N НЗ; О E5, E6; P B6, C7, 
F2,G5. KD5;N C8; O E7, H5 ; P A5, A6, 
C5, D3, G6. 13. Still finer is one by F. 
Möller: K BS; L C2; N F4; O D5, E5; 
P A2, B5, C4, F5, Hl. K D6; N E2, F8; 
О C8, F1; P А5, F7. 13. 

Solution of No. 696. —1, Q—R 3, Kt—Kt З 
(ог a, b, c, d. 2, 9—9 6 ch., Kt xQ. 
3, Kt—R 5 mate. (a) Kt—B 2. 2, Q—B 5 


ch, KtxQ. 3, Kt—Q 8 mate. (b) Kt— 
Qsq. 2, Kt—R 5 ch., K- Kt 3. 3, Q—B 5 
mate. (c) P—R 4. 2,Q—Q Kt 3, Kt—Q3. 
3, Ktx R P mate. (d) P—B 4. 2, Q—Q 3, 
Kt—Kt 3. 3, KtxP mate.—Barry’s is 
], N G6.—Hanneberger's 1, P H4, P:H3 


(3 
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(ог а). 2, Р G4, Р:03. 3, Р F4}. 
(а) P 05. 2, N:F4f, K:F4. 3, О D3t; 
and 2,—K F6. 3,  O:D51.— Móller's 
1, Об, K:C3 (or a, 6, c, d). 9, 0:04. 
(a) К:Е5. 2, L EAT. (b) P Еб. 2, L Cl. 
(с) P: DG. 2,LCl. (d) КЕЗ. 2, О F3. 
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THe “ B.O.P.” Corto Corner. 


By FRED. W. BURGESS. 


IIJ.—A COLLECTION OF CRESTS. 


COLLECTION of crests is one of those little hobbies 

which may be indulged in without expense; 

for crests, monograms, and coats of arms are so exten- 

sively used by public bodies and private individuals 

that there is little difficulty in obtaining a very varied 

collection, which when cut out and neatly mounted 
make up an interesting album. 

The story of the crest is worth recalling, for its 
origin goes back to days of chivalry when the knight 
adorned his helmet with a distinguishing mark, by 
which, when his visage was covered, he might be known 
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to friend or foe. In the great jousts, when kniglits 
opposed one another in tournament, their nodding 
plumes and crests were known equally as well as their 
personalities. The crest was an attachment to the 
helmet, although in earlier days still it had been fixed 
on а coronet or wreath, on which in true heraldic 
form it should be represented. In olden time crests 
were made of leather or other like material, and then 
emblazoned in colours and gold. ‘They came into use 
in the days of Richard L, in whose reign the faces of 


. the knights instead of being exposed in battle were 


concealed by a closed helmet. With their use came 
the heraldic decorations of the shield, a fashion set up 
by the emblazoning of the lions passant, gardant, on 
that of the sovereign. 


The old nobility are proud of their crests still, for 
some of them have been derived from curious services 
rendered to their sovereign, and acts of bravery. In 
learning how to tell whose crest it is that surmounts 
the coronet, it may be weil to remember that the 
coronet of a duke is bordered with eight strawberry 
leaves, a marquis with four, alternating with four 
pearls, and an earl has eight strawberry leaves, alter- 
nating with eight pearls. Other differences are notice- 
able in those of viscounts and barons, knights being 
distinguished by the position of the helm. 

Royal and noble crests may be subdivided, for 
some have supporters to their crests and shields of 
arms in addition to their true crest, which surmounts 
it. Those of old families are exceedingly interesting, 
especially when they have been won by great naval 
and military prowess. Among the military crests are 
many curious emblems adopted at one time or another 
by the different regiments. Some of these have been 
given to commemorate victories, others because of 
great persons who have been associated with the 
regiments in which they have played an important 
part. Although no longer of any use, many families 
like to embiazon their crests upon their personal 
belongings, and those who have been associated with 
noble orders of knighthood are not slow to make use 
of their privileges to incorporate the arms and crests 
of those orders upon their own emblazonment. 

Then again there are the arms and crests of colleges 
and public institutions, and those used by the chief 
guilds, leading societies, public libraries. clubs, and 
other associations. The schools and colleges form an 
important group of themse!ves, for most of the old 
schools have coats of arms, and the colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge are proud of their right to crests and 
arms, and their students frequently make use of 
college emblems. From these more important groups 
we come to those lesser ones consisting chiefly of 
initial letters and movograms and simple emblems 
which have been adopted from time to time by the 
more plebeian families. Yet all are extremely in- 
teresting and may well be collected, forming when 
gathered together an extremely varied collection. 

The accompanying illustrations will give our readers 
some little idea of the variety of crests they max look 
out for. That shown in fig. 1 was used by the Duke 
of Argyle when Marquis of Lorne; and fig. 2 is that of 
Viscount Hardinge. Pig. 3 is the crest of H.M.S. 
Britannia ; fig. 4 the crest of the Mercers" Company in 
London; fig. 5 of the Garrison Library, Gibraltar ; 
fig. 6 of the United Service Club; fig. 7 that of Win- 
chester College ; and fig. 8 a simple three-letter mono- 
gram. 

Many collections of crests are robbed of their 
beauty by careless cutting out, for they should be cut 
in a suitable shape with a fair amount of white margin 
left round. Carefully classified, the collection may 
then be arranged in one of those inexpensive albums 
Which are sold for that purpose by stationers and 
Stamp dealers. Colour schemes of arrangement help 
to make the collection more artistic, and are not 
difficult to arrange. With such an album at hand 
oftentimes the collector may turn up the crest of some 
noted man or public institution about which he is 
reading or learning and thus rivet attention to the 
subject in hand. Indeed, a collection such as the one 
indicated is very helpful to the student and invaluable 
to the schoolboy when preparing his lessons. 
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MODEL AEROPLANES, ETC. 


THE well-known Clyde Model Dockyard and Engine 
Dep t people, Argyll Arcade, Glasgow, N. B., are to the 
front again with their thoroughly up-to-date model 
aeroplanes and accessories. Established so far back 
as 1789, this firm manifestly moves with the times. 
The new catalogue appears to contain everything 
needed by the users and makers of 'planes and dirigibles. 
Each model illustrated is made on the firm's own 
premises, and is a guaranteed flier. The models 
specially recommended are those mentioned on pages 5, 
6, 7, and 8 of the new catalogue, and they certainly 
look most tempting. Their Normac monoplane flies 
straight from the hand without any launching at all. 
The fortunate possessor has simply to wind up the 
propeller, and hold the machine above the head. It is 
a very steady flier of handsome appearance, and is said 
to be “ practically unbreakable.” Its flights average 
from 150 feet for No. 1 to 250 feet for the more expen- 
sive No. 2. They have also brought out, as their 
* very latest," a new outdoor game entitled“ Aerial 
Golf.” Complete outfits, consisting of glidoplanes, 
flags, tees, rules, scoring sheets, etc., may be had from 
5s. 6d. upwards. We should recommend all our 
readers who are interested in aerial flight to apply at 
once for catalogues. 
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WHAT THE PRESS IS SAYING. 


“IT is now upwards of thirty-one years since the 
Packet began to praise the B. O. P.,“ and while we 
thought it capital then, it has improved steadily all the 
time. It is especially pleasing to note constant 
indications that C ans—old boys as well as young 
thoroughly appreciate it."—Orillia Packet. 
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"VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE CANTO." 
EMPIRE DAY. 


BOYS of old England, be it your vocation— 
Or all these waving flags are little worth— 
To live that all mankind may bless the Nation 

That gave you birth ! 


GIRLS of old England, radiant in your beauty, 
Vain all these rapturous songs and ringing cheers, 
Unless they sound réveille calls of duty 
Through all the years! 
J. HUDSON. 
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ood time now. I've 


so pleasant!“ 


* Ah !—we're in for a 
never seen the moon loo 


Boys Own Paper. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


00o 


UNCLE JAMES : “На! во I'm just a day too late for 
the Old Boys’ match, am I?” 

Boyson : “Yes, that was yesterday. Had a ripping 
time. Seven ices, three ginger-beers, two strawberry 
an’ creams, two 

UNCLE JAMES: “ Yes; but who won?” 

Boyson : “Oh—er—I don't really know.” 
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WINTERING IN THE ARCTIC. 


AT present we hear a great deal about polar explora- 
tion and of the hardships undergone by those in quest 
of one or other of those two little spots where every- 
where else is either south or north. The explorer 
comes back covered with glory, and usually makes a 
fortune by telling his adventures. What must be 
thought of those hardy Norsemen who now pass the 
winter at Spitzbergen, and even at Nova-Zembla, in 
quest of bears and seals? Last winter no fewer than 
twelve expeditions, most of them from Tromsö, 
wintered in those inhospitable regions, hunting and 
trapping, returning home in the summer. Their 
catch“ amounted to 10 living and 353 dead polar 


bears, 272 blue and 250 white foxes, 137 large and 159 
small seals, 5 walruses, 46 reindeers, 1,546 kilogrammes 
of birds’ down, and 58 hectolitres of fat. The total 
value was 82,000 kroners (4,550/.). 
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А Sunday Grievance. 


SMITH TERTIUS : “ Now look here! Isn't it just my 
luck! Raining cats and dogs, of course, the first day 
I wear my new topper 1" 


A FOUR-THOUSAND-MILE TOUR. 


MR. W. J. PEARCE, of West Hampstead, who made a 
holiday tour last year through Europe on а Rudge- 
Whitworth, is an enthusiastic camper, and in the whole 
of his tour, extended over three months, stayed in an 
hotel only one night. His journey took him through 
France, Jura Mountains, Switzerland, the Tyrol, 
Germany, Austria, Poland, and Russia. He ex- 
perienced many adventures, amongst the rest being 
arrested as a suspected spy at Dijon. He writes very 
enthusiastically about the machine that carried him. 
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MODELS AND MODEL MAKING. 


THE Hyde Park Model Depéct, 189 Hammersmith 
Road, London, W., is well known for the splendid 
models it offers. The list of model racing yachts, and 
steam and electrical speed boats, is worth the study 
of all our readers interested in such matters. Machinery 
for model steamers, aeroplanes, etc., are also supplied 
by the firm, and models of all kinds can be built to 
order at very reasonable prices, The Hyde Park 
Depét is certainly uncommonly well worthy of a 
visit. 
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moment those eyes held me spellbound.“ 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1910. Price One Penny. 
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(Ilustrated by ARTHUR TWIDLE.) 


CHAPTER III. 


1 days later, as the evening was drawing on, I 
came in sight of the temple. The sun was sinking in 
the midst of sullen-looking clouds. The heat was almcst 
insupportable. Not a breath of air stirred, and everything 
pointed to one of those awful storms that have given the 
district of Rham its evil reputation. s 

Since catching sight of the temple my native driver 
seemed to be the prey of a strange uneasiness. In vain I 
tried to raise his drooping spirits by telling him that our 
troubles would soon be at an end, and that we would start 
back on the morrow as soon as I had gathered a few sacksful 
of the leaves of which I was in search. ү Even supper faile | 
to rouse him.p;He-sat on his-háunches staring at the temple 
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and in his eyes was а look of deadly fear. 
What it was that excited his apprehension, 
apart from the impending storm, I could not 
find out, although I questioned him closely. 

At last, becoming weary of his unrespon- 
siveness, I left him squatting on his haunches, 
and strolled off to inspect the temple. I 
fourtd it considerably smaller than I had 
anticipated. Theexterior decoration, though 
in most part obliterated by the ravages of 
time, and bearing unmistakable signs of 
ps age, still showed traces of exquisite 

uty. I soon discovered the creeper, and 
saw that I should have little difficulty in 
obtaining in the morning as many of the 
leaves as I wished. By the time Д had 
finished my investigations it had grown 
almost dark, and a vivid flash of lightning, 
followed by the angry muttering of the 
coming storm, warned me to hurry back to 
my encampment. 

On arriving there I found that my native 
driver had disappeared. At any rate he was 
no longer squatting where I had left him. 

I looked into the tent, thinking possibly 
he might have taken refuge there. The tent 
was empty. Wondering what had become 
of him, I decided to have a look at the oxen, 
as he might have gone to them for companion- 
ship. They were lying down quietly chewing 
the cud, but there was no sign of any native 
. driver. Remembering the fellow’s strange 
manner, and the evident dread under which 
he was labouring, I began to experience a 
feeling of vague alarm, not only on his 
account but on my own also, as, apart from 
anything more serious which might have 
happened to him in my absence, it occurred 
to me that he might have taken it into his 
head to desert, in which case I could not 
disguise from myself that I should be in a 
very awkward predicament. Buried in an 
almost pathless jungle, my only beasts of 
burden consisting of oxen that made a point 
of obeying no one but their native driver, the 
situation was none too encouraging, even if 
they condescended to remain with me; 
but when to this was added the probability 
of their stampeding in the storm which was 
about to burst on us, I could not hide from 
myself that the immediate outlook was any- 
thing but reassuring. It became not so much 
& question of when I should succeed in 
getting back to Calcutta, but whether 1 
should ever succeed in getting back there 
at all. 

It was obvious, therefore, that the first, 
and, indeed, so far as I could see, the only 
thing to do was to try and find the driver, 
and compel him to return and take charge of 
the oxen. 

With this object in view I decided to make 
a systematic search round the camp, in 
widening concentric circles, so as to eave 
as little ground uncovered as possible. 

Having taken my bearings by my pocket 
compass, I started out, shouting the driver’s 
name at intervals, | 

I had made three circles round the camp 
in the ever-gathering gloom, and was debat- 
ing whether it would be wise to start on а 
fourth, when the storm, which every instant 
had been drawing nearer, burst upon me 
with appalling suddenness and fury. 

How I ever succeeded in reaching the 
camp I do not know. At one moment 
almost blinded by the terrific lightning, at 
the next plunged into Stygian darkness; 
torn by invisible thorns, blundering over 
slippery roots, I stumbled wearily on. At 
times my feet became entangled in trailing 
creepers, and I measured my length on the 
sodden ground, only to drag myself wearily 
up, drenched to the skin and spent with 
fatigue. 

At last I think I must have become slightly 
lightheaded, for I seemed to hear the rushing 
of many feet mingled with frenzied shouts, 


апа the blowing of whistles and horns. The 
shouts increased to a roar: ‘ Go it, Brase- 
nose! Well rowed, Brasenose! Keep it up! 
Keep it up! Ah, now I knew where I was. 
I was splashing along the towing-path at 
Oxford, cheering the boats, and my college 
was within a foot of making a bump. With 
a delirious yell of © Brasenose! Brase- 
позе!” I again caught my foot in something 
and fell headlong to the earth. 

When I came to my senses I found that I 
had tripped over one of my tent ropes, and, 
with the rope to guide my hand, I quickly 
found the tent, and crawled within, where I 
lay listening to the moaning of the storm 
till I dropped asleep. 

How long 1 slept I cannot say, but I had a 
most vivid dream. I seemed to be standing 
in some vast amphithəatre, while all around 
me, rising up tier upon tier, was a living sea 
of faces. Maultitudes and multitudes of both 
sexes, clad in loose flowing robes, glared 
fiercely at me, with pitiless faces, and hurled 
execrations at me in a tongue for the most 
part strange to me, but in which occasional 
words here and there awoke dim memories of 
some language with which I seemed to be 
vaguely familiar. 

And then it all flashed upon me in an 
instant. I was іп the Roman arena. I was 
about to be sacrificed to make a Roman 
holiday. I swung quickly round in search 
of a loophole of escape, and there, stealthily 
creeping on me from behind, was Dhose 
Framjee, armed with a casting-nef. Yes, I 
was certain it was a casting-net, because 
many a time had I caught gudgeon and bleak 
with just such a one wherewith to spin for 
trout in Landford Weir. 

But what was, old Frammer doing with 
a casting-net ? He surely could not expect 
to catch bait in a Roman arena. I was 
about to ask him about this when he suddenly 
whirled the net round in the air and launched 
it at my head. I sprang back just in time to 
avoid being entangled, but 1 was boiling with 
rage. I, John Hockley of Brasenose, to be 
caught like a gudgeon in a casting-net, and 
by old spectacled Frammer too, of all the 
men in the world. Perish the thought! 
With а cry of rage I sprang at him just as he 
whirled his net for the second time. I made 
no attempt to dodge, but at the instant the 
net fell over my head I leaped on Framjee. 
And then the full realisation of my peril 
dawned upon me. It was not Framjee at all. 
I was in the Roman arena, fighting for very 
life with one of the dreaded retiarii, armed 
with his deadly throwing-net, while around 
me, on every side, bowled and hooted the 
Roman populace;  astonishingly ignorant 
people too they seemed to me, who could not 
even pronounce their own language properly ; 
for I could not help noticing that their pro- 
nunciation was strangely different from that 
favoured by the Oxford dons. 

Back and forth over the sanded floor we 
struggled and reeled. I was handicapped 
by the clinging net. I saw my adversary’s 
disengaged hand suddenly dart down to the 
knife at his girdle. By a great effort I broke 
some of the strands of the net, and partially 
freed my right arm. "Then I leapt at him 
again just as he drew his knife, collaring him 
low, in the way that full backs love to collar. 
and, with one supreme exertion of strength. I 
hurled him to the ground and threw myself 
on him. 

And the shock of this fall brought me to 
my senses, and I awoke to the fact that I 
was strangling the life out of the throat of 
the tent-pole, having dragged the tent-pegs 
from their moorings and brought myself to 
earth amid а hideous wreckage of ropes and 
canvas. 

The wind was still blowing great guns, but 
the rain had ceased; so, realising that it 
was hopeless to attempt to raise the tent_in 
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the dark, I rolled it together, and tied it 
round with cord as well as I could, and then 
decided I would take refuge in the témple for 
the remainder of the night. Before starting, 
however, I changed my things from top to 
toe, my waterproof bag having fortunately 
come off uninjured ; and thus being, in spite 
of my dream, considerably refreshed by my 
sleep, I started off for the temple, feeling 
tolerably dry and comfortable, though still 
worrying over the disappearance of my native 
driver. 

The mile or so separating me from the 
temple was fairly open, compared with the 
dense jungle through which I had struggled 
in my search for the driver, and I managed to 
get there without any further adventures. 

Guided by the occasional flashes of light- 
ning I groped my way round to where, on 
my previous visit, I had noticed a breach in 
one of the walls. Through this opening 1 
managed, with some difficulty, to squeeze 
myself, having ever with me the fear of 
treading on some deadly snake, it being 
impossible to see where I was stepping. 
However, I presently found myself in а kind 
of narrow passage, the walls on each side of 
which I could touch by spreading out my 
arms. The wall on the right appeared to 
be the outer wall of the temple, while that 
on my left seemed to the touch as though 
richly encrusted with carving of some kind. 
Anyhow, the passage was dry, and, having 
succeeded in striking а match, I had а final 
look round, and, not seeing any snakes, I 
determined to pass the remainder of the 
night where I was, and endeavour to get а 
good sleep. 

Just as I was turning to lie down there 
came a flash of lightning from the receding 
storm, and I saw that the carvings on the 
inner wall extended in places through its 
entire thickness, the foliage forming & species 
of fretwork of the most intricate design, 
through the interstices of which it was pos- 
sible to see into the interior of the temple. I 
caught one fleeting glimpse of but à moment's 
span, and then all was dark again, and I 
lay down and quickly dropped off to sleep. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IT must have been some three hours later 
when I woke to find the moon shining 
full in my eyes from a gap in the temple roof. 
The storm had entirely ceased, and the night 
was one of unclouded beauty. Bearing in 
mind that it is accounted ill to sleep exposed 
to the direct beams of the moon, I rolled 
over on my side, and lay in the shadow, 
close to the inner wall This change of 
position chanced to bring my eyes on a level 
with one of the small openings between two 
carved clusters of foliage, and I found my- 
self looking into the interior of the temple. 
Every detail of the architecture, every 
intricacy and delicate fancy of the marvellous 
sculptures stood revealed as though in the 
light of day. 

But what drew my eyes at once, seeming 
in its lonely grandeur to dominate the whole 
ecene, was a colossal] figure of the presiding 
deity of the temple, the very symbol of 
relentless fate. 

Seated on & massive square pedestal, in- 
scrutable and alone he kept his silent watch 
through the centuries, and as though resent- 
ful of my intrusion his eyes seemed to gaze 
direct at the spot where I lay, with & look of 
deadly menace and hate. 

For а full moment those eyes held me 
spellbound. Then I turned to investigate 
the beauties of the temple in detail. Foliage 
апа twining tendril, carved with marvellous 
delicacy and patience, and over all the 
brooding silence and the chastening hand of 
Time. 

Truly. à marvellous religion that could 
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produce such exquisite craftsmanship, in 
which the worship of the beauty of nature 
was set forth with such loving skill. And 
presiding over all in the pale moonlight, 
not a god of love and mercy, but one whose 
every feature expressed cruelty and revenge, 
and this, not the religion of a moment, but 
the misguided faith of millions upon millions 
of dusky devotees through countless centuries 
of the past. 

And here I should like to say that I do 
not know to what religion this temple was 
dedicated, nor, were I possessed of such 
knowledge, would I disclose it. For I am 
well aware of the sensitive horror of the 
native mind at the thought of any alien foot 
desecrating their sanctuaries. 

And, moreover, in my boyhood I have had 
many warm friends among the natives of 
India, irrespective of caste, and I feel that it 
would ill repay their kindness to me were I 
to let fall aught that should lead them to 
imagine that one of the shrines of their gods 
had been violated by the foot of an unbeliever. 
But this I will say, and my words will, I 
trust, tend to relieve the anxieties of any 
native, should these pages meet his eye. 
In my opinion this temple was not dedicated 
to any known religion now existing in India. 
It had every appearance of an antiquity far 
greater, old as the superstitions of India un- 
doubtedly are. 

The massive outer walls were so eroded by 
time as in many places to be eaten away to 
within a few inches of their inner surface. 
The carvings and interior decorations were 
of a design unlike any of which I had ever 
heard or read. 

I cannot help thinking that this small 
temple was dedicated to some form of worship 
long since dead, having no conncction with, 
and indeed entirely different from, any now 
existing, but of which some dim tradition 
may even yet linger in the little known 
district where it stands buried in the jungle, 
its very existence apparently forgotten. 

As my eycs completed the circuit of the 
temple they rested again upon the image of 
the god, and, with a start of surprise, I 
noticed that if my eyes were not playing 
me false something very strange had occurred. 

When I first gazed upon it the face was 
turned full towards me, the eyes being fixed 
upon the portion of the wall behind which I 
lay ; but now it seemed to me as though some 
slight change of position had taken place. 
The eyes no longer gazed at me, nor was the 
countenance presented to me full face. The 
gaze of the god seemed directed towards 
some object considerably to the left of me. 
I stared in incredulity, but there could be no 
doubt of it. Not only the eyes, but the 
whole figure now faced towards the left-hand 
corner of the temple. The statue was slowly 
turning on its base. Almost imperceptibly 
the movement continued till it had revolved 
a quarter-circle, and then I saw the meaning 
of it all. The statue served to cover the 
entrance to an underground passage, leading 
down somewhere beneath the temple. Slowly 
it continued to revolve on its inner mechanism 
till the half-circle was completed, when the 
motion ceased, and the god seemed to brood 
in sullen anger, his back turned towards me. 
And where his feet had rested before was now 
а passage, with steps leading into the depths 
below. 

Scarcely had I recovered from my astonish- 
ment when I saw а figure clad in a long white 
robe emerge from the opening. А short 
veil concealed his face, two small holes 
only being left for the eyes. Не prostrated 
himself before the god, and then squatted 
on the ground with his back towards me. 
Others similarly clad emerged, till there 
were fourteen of them squatting in a half- 
circle, and then there was a pause. 

At length another figure came forth and 
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sat down with his back to the statue. He 
thus faced the half-circle of squatting figures, 
and, looking over the heads of these, his eyes 
rested directly on the portion of the wall 
behind which I lay. 

And I noticed that the last comer did not 
squat on his heels in the manner of a native, 
but seated himself on the plinth surrounding 
the pedestal of the statue. 

After а moment's pause he rose and, look- 
ing slowly round the halt-circle facing him, 
said, speaking in one of the native dialects, 
but with an English accent, The brethren 
of the temple will now answer to their 
numbers.“ 

And his voice was the same grating voice 
that I had heard speaking to Dhose Framjee 
outside my porthole on board the Bombassa. 

And then he called * No. 1," and the 
figure to the extreme left of me answered, 
saying some native name. 

And so on, till he came to the last figure on 
my extreme right. 

And he called “ No. 14." 

And No. 14 answered Dhose Framjee " ; 
апа not only so, but the voice was the voice 
of Dhose Framjee. 

Now, the owner of this last voice was un- 
doubtedly known to the dons of the ancient 
University of Oxford as Mr. Dhose Framjee 
of Brasenose College, Oxford, B.a., and to 
me for four jolly years he had been “ good 
old Frammer." I had last seen him in the 
flesh clad in the resplendent waistcoat which 
the youth of that famed university some- 
times affect. And afterwards, in the land of 
dreams, he had chased me round the Roman 
arena, and basely tried to entangle me in & 
net. 

Now, judging from his appearance, he 
seemed to be trying to pose as a kind of 
Hindoo member of the Spanish Inquisition. 
Old Frammer was undoubtedly а man of 
parts, but I came to the conclusion he needed 
watching. 

The man with the grating voice next 
announced that they would draw lots for the 
destruction of some one whom he alluded to 
as “the oppressor." This they proceeded 
to do, in the midst of an intense silence, and 
it was evident that they were all labouring 
under severe mental strain. Then the 
chairman, as I had come to regard the 
owner of the unpleasant voice, announced 
that the lot had fallen on No. 14, Dhose 
Framjee. A paper of instructions was 
handed to him, and an oath administered, 
which I am free to admit made my blood 
curdle, and then, one by one, they disap- 
peared down the underground passage, the 
Btatue slowly revolved, covering up the exit, 
and the temple was once more given over to 
silence, the pale moonbeams lighting up the 
stern features of the god. 

I lay for some time uncertain what course 
to adopt. I felt sure that this was no idle 
mummery to which I had been a witness. I 
realised that I had unwittingly blundered 
into troubled waters, and that it behoved 
me to walk with circumspection, unless I 
desired to become engulfed in them myself. 
That this was a murderous conspiracy for 
some one’s undoing I had not the slightest 
doubt, and I would have given a good deal to 
know at whom it was aimed. 

There were other things. too, that I would 
much have liked to fathom. Who and 
what was the man with the grating voice ? 
What connection had he with Framjee ? 

Did those fifteen comprise the whole of 
the conspirators or did the ramifications of 
the plot extend farther afield * And was 
Framjee an ardent conspirator or only an 
unwilling tool? Look at it how I might, 
the affair seemed full of malign mystery. 
Where had the fifteen come from and where 
had they gone ? and were they in any way 
responsible for the disappearance of my 
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native driver? What was the motive 
power that caused the immense weight of 
the colossal statue to revolve so smoothly 
and silently ? And finally, how was I 
personally affected by all these occur- 
rences ? 

I spent some time cogitating over this last 
point. Should I endeavour to slip away 
quietly at once, and put as great a distance 
as possible between myself and the temple ? 
No, that was out of the question; because, 
without the oxen, it was impossible to carry 
sufficient food and water to last me for more 
than a day or so. Besides, 1 disliked being 
beaten. I had come many a weary mile in 
search of the leaves of the creeper, and those 
leaves I meant to have. 

Eventually I decided to wait until day- 
light, and then be guided by circumstances ; 
and, having come to this decision, 1 turned 
round and went off to sleep. 

The first thing I did on waking up in the 
morning was to peep through my spyhole 
into the interior of the temple. The god 
still brooded over the secret passage, with 
his eyes fixed on the wall behind which I 
lay, 80 I thought it would be as well to recon- 
noitre the outside of the temple. Seeing 
nothing to arouse my suspicion outside, I 
came to the conclusion that the conspirators 
must have departed by the secret passage, 
which probably had a concealed exit some 
distance away in the jungle; and in default 
of any better plan of operations I decided to 
act on this supposition. 

The first consideration for me was ob- 
viously food and drink, and in order to 
obtain these I must risk making a visit to 
my encampment. 

Nothing happened on the way there, and, 
having fed and watered the oxen, I sat down 
and had a hearty breakfast. 

I next returned to the temple, carrying 
with me six of the empty eacks I had brought 
with me from Calcutta. These 1 filled with 
the desired leaves, and carried them back 
to the camp, where I loaded them in the ox 
cart. I next packed up the tent and pro- 
visions in the cart, and hitched up the oxen ; 
then, having taken a final glance at the 
temple, which looked as though its peaco 
had been undisturbed for centuries, I started 
back on my lonely journey to Calcutta. I 
had considerable difficulty with the oxen at 
first, but after a little time they seemed to 
become accustomed to the sound of my 
voice, and went along fairly well. 

But after proceeding about a mile they 
appeared to become uneasy. They snorted 
and sniffed the air, and tried to back away 
from the trail. As it seemed impossible to 
get them to proceed I tied them to a tree, 
and went forward to investigate. 

Behind a bush, within a few feet of the trail, 
his eyes staring up at the pitiless sun, lay my 
native driver, dead. So far as I could see 
there were no signs of any struggle, nor any- 
thing to show how he had come to his end ; 
but freshly carved on his breast with коте 
sharp instrument was a sign, the meaning of 
which I did not then understand, although it 
seemed familiar to me, but later on 1 realised 
its significance. It was the same sign as 
that carved on the breast of the statue, and 
from what subsequently transpired I have 
no doubt whatever that his death was in 
some way attributable to the brethren of 
the temple. 

I did all that in me lay for the poor fellow, 
and by making a slight détour I managed to 
get the oxen past the spot, and we con- 
tinued on our way. 

The remainder of the journey, though 
wearisome and exhausting, was without 
special incident, and at length I reached 
Calcutta, thankful beyond measure to be in 
reach of a bath and a decent meal. 

(To be continued.) 
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| "MELTONIANS ALL! 


By Rev. Е. COWLEY WHITEHOUSE, M.A., 


ENGTHEN it out, stroke! Lengthen it 
out! That's better, now keep it 
long, there's a good chap. You're late, two! 
You'relate! Well rowed, three ! Well rowed, 
sir! Two, do grip the water & bit sooner. 
You're leaving the whole weight of the boat 
on the others. Keep it long, stroke! You're 
late, two! You're late again! My dear 
fellow, you simply must grip the water with 
the others. What is the matter with you ? 
That’s better; that’s a little better. Now 
then, all the lot of you, more leg work—more 
leg work all through the boat. Bravo! 
Now she feels it! Steady, two! Don’t tumble 
forward — swing forward steadily. Now 
then — all together! Grip! — Grip !!— 
Grip!!! Just six more strokes! Bravo! 
Easy, cox {” 

Thus the coach of the Mugger's Hall four 
as he trotted on the bank alongside of the 
long lithe racing craft in which Goggles and 
the other representatives of the house were 
rowing every day in preparation for the 
coming regatta week. There were eight 
fours in training for the Lent term races, 
which would decide the headship of the river 
for the next twelve months. The racing 
took place in the Lent term in order that the 
composition of the Melton eight for Henley 
might not be interfered with during the 
Trinity term. 

In the previous races Arbuthnot's had 
finished head of the river; Blackett's was 
second, and Mugger's Hall third. Goggles 
and his companions, however, were hopeful 
that they were destined to go head this term. 
The races were on the same system as tho 
Lents and Mays at Oxford and Cambridge. 
The boats started in a long line, and each had 
its own winning-post. The head boat of 
the previous year started a certain distance 
ahead of the second, and the second started 
a similar distance ahead of the third, and 
soon. Ifa boat was overtaken and bumped 
by the boat behind, on the following evening 
the two exchanged places, and in this way 
there was a re-arrangement of places during 
the four days. 

The boat easied and drew in to the bank. 
The coach was perturbed over the loss of form 
shown by the number two. The lad in 
question had gone a bit stale, and was unable 
to do himself justice. The knowledge that 
he was being specially singled out by the 
coach for frenzied exhortations did him 
no good, and on this particular afternoon, 
by the time they had paddled and rowed the 
appointed two miles down stream, he was 
beginning to feel that life was not worth 
living. 

The coach proceeded to give his opinion 
of the work accomplished, after which he 
strolled off lowerdown the stream toexchange 
ideas with the coaches of two other boats 
which had already made the journey. Two 
or three lads had followed the coach along 
the bank to watch the rowing. Amongst 
them was Jim Orford, who pretended to a 
great scorn of the galley slaves, as he called 
the fellows who went in for rowing. In his 
heart he was keenly anxious that the house 
should do well on the river, but he was not 
going to admit anything of the kind. As the 
coach walked away, he drew near and 
regarded the four perspiring oarsmen with 
a look of intense pity. 

Poor beggars!” he exclaimed. ** Poor 
beggars! Who has condemned you to this 
treadmill job? What crimes have vou com- 
mittel that you should be so dealt with? 
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Poor unhappy galley slaves! Pleasure! You 
do it for pleasure? Ha, ha! Pleasure, 
forsooth ! You look as if you were doing it 
for pleasure. Nay, nay, my sons, invent 
some better fable than that. Pleasure, for- 
sooth ! "' 

The crew flung back insults, but they were 
not happily placed. They could not land 
from their frail craft, and Jim, standing 
above them on the bank, proceeded, as he 
said, to roast them unmercifully. 

“ Your taskmaster has got his opinion of 
your merits otf his chest, now permit me 
to give you mine. Number four P 

“ Commonly called stroke," 
the oarsman addressed. 

* Right you аге! Number four, otherwise 
known : аз а common or garden stroke, you're 
no good. Your coach says so, and I stand 
here to endorse his words. The long and the 
Bhort of the matter is that you can 't keep it 
long for long, and if you can't, what's the 
good of longing to? Ha, ha! „ 

Funny judge!“ ejaculated stroke. 

“J pass on to number three. Why so 
pensive, fair youth? Art thinking of syn- 
copa ted paulo, post prandials, or some other 
zoological atrocity of that sort? 

„No,“ replied Goggles with his usual 
solemn air, I was wondering whether you 
yet know what construction follows non est 
dubium." 

* Oh yes!” said Jim, “ I know that. But 
time flies, and I must pass on to number two." 

" Not having succeeded in getting much 
change out of three," commented stroke. 

“ Shove him into the water ! said number 
two, who was not feeling in the mood for 
chaff. 

Tut, tut!“ responded Jim: “ shove him 
into the water, indeed ! Now let me ask you, 
two, do you really think it good enough to 
sweat away in that boat for an hour or two 
every afternoon when you might be winning 
fame for yourself on the football field of 
honour ? ” 

“ Field of honour!" quoth stroke; ** you 
didn't get much fame or honour out of it 
yesterday. I never saw a dirtier set of 
mudlarks than you football oafs looked 
after yesterday's match." 

Jim changed his line of attack. He did 
not care to discuss the match in question. 
It had not panned out exactly as he had 
anticipated. 

As for you, number one 

“ Commonly called bow," again inter- 
jected stroke. 

Ah, yes, bow-wow—quite so. I for- 
got for the moment. Well, bow-wow, and 
what have you got to say for yourself ? 
Your style is abominable, your time is 
execrable, and, sir, when the coach isn't 
looking at you, you sugar.“ 

That's a lie! I don't. 
I work all the time." 

Jim rubbed his hands delightedly. 

" На, ha. ha! he cried! Listen to him! 
I got home that time, didn't I? That 
pricked him up a bit, didn't it?” He 
burst into song : 
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I never sugar! 


“Bow! you're sugaring: bow! you're late! 
Bow! you're bucketing ; bow ! git straight] 
Bow! your back's out ever БО far! 

Bow! what a consummated muff you аге!” 


As he finished his chant, Jim noticed that 
all the oarsmen were grinning. He took this 
as a compliment, and felt encouraged to 
proceed. 


** You're softies, that’s what you are, all 
the job lot of you. Fancy having a task- 
master running alongside of you hurling 
insults at you all the time. And do you 
think he knows anything more about it than 
you? Not a bit of it. He says he was 
captain of the Trinity Hall boat, but I hae 
ma doots—I hae ma doots. Anyway, if he 
talked to me as he talks to you, I'd deal faith- 
fully with him with the butt-end of an oar.” 

"Didn't know you were а songster, 
Orford.” 

“ Ouch!!!” 

The coach had returned, and had heard a 
good deal of the conversation. 

“ I said I didn't know you were a songster, 
Orford.” 

T No, 
know 

Fraid I don't know, but then you're fully 
capable, I am sure, of enlightening my 
ignorance." 

** Yes, sir—no, sir—I mean Where- 
upon coach and crew and runners all exploded 
into fits of laughter at the sight of Jim’s face. 

5 P'raps you'll coach the boat home instead 
of me. 

Jim regained the  self.possession which 
ncver deserted him for long. 

No, thanks, sir—I think I won't. In your 
absence I've given them a few hints— 

rofitable hints, I venture to hop —and Ill 
eave them to show you whether my solicitude 
on their behalt has been of any avail." 

Jim raised his cap, and passed on to look 
at the other boats. The Mugger's Hall crew 
divested themselves of their sweaters, and 
started on the row home. 


sir—yes, sir—I mean, don't you 
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The races were rowed off in the first week 
of April in fine brisk weather. Down at the 
river-side there was great animation аз the 
representatives of the different houses 
manned their boats and paddled away to 
their starting-places. Each boat аз it 
pushed off from the landing-stage was 
greeted with cheers.  Arbuthnot's, as head 
boat, mounted an imitation cock at the bows 
instead of the regulation flag. The crew 
wore black blazers with light-blue binding, 
and with blue crossed oars emblazoned on the 
breast and also on the front of the cap. 
Blackett's wore black and white, an effective 
combination on the river, and their flag was 
black and white in stripes. Mugger's Hall 
had red binding, and a black flag with а red 
diamond in the centre. The boat behind 
them was Hassall's. black and yellow, 
апа with а triangular shaped yellow flag, 
outlined with & narrow edging of black. 
Next came Reeves's in black and mauve ; and 
three more boats completed the full tally. 
The school swarmed on the towing.path, 
and there was a goodly crowd of old Mel- 
tonians, parents, and townsmen in Langham 
Meadow, about a quarter of a mile from the 
winning-post, and opposite which a good 
many bumps were generally made. The 
keen hands went on to the starting-posts to 
run the course with the boats, and to yell 
encouragement to their representatives. 

For the few minutes before the starting- 
gun is fired the atmosphere is charged with 
excitement. The crews, striving to appear 
unconcerned, stroll about by the line of 
pollard trees, and receive a last admonition 
from the coaches. The five-minutes gun is 
fired, and the crews embark. The cox lifts 
up his F in alt. 

Touch her, bow. Back her gently, 
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stroke and three. Touch her again, bow. 
Back her down, stroke and three. Steady! 
Paddle a stroke, bow and two. So! Keep 
her straight now." 

The gun is fired again. 
alongside watch in hand. 

One minute to go! Remember now 
two short strokes to get her going, and then 
swing on to it. Ten seconds to go. Get 
forward ! " The oars clicked as the crew 
obeyed. “ Five !—Four ! — Three! —Two ! 
—One!" B—O—O—OM! 

The water churned into foam. Three 
strokes, and the boats were slipping along at 
à good rate. 

8 Bra vo ! " cried the Mugger's Hall coach, 

ou're gaining on them already. Well rowed 
al Now, keep it long! Keep it long!“ 

And then the coach made a great mistake. 
He was doubtful about, Bishop at two, and 
proceeded to exhort him as in training. ‘Phe 
consequence was that the lad believed he 
was rowing unusually badly, апа became 
thereby greatly discouraged and flurried. 
The boat was really travelling well, and was 
slowly gaining on Blackett's, and maintaining 
its lead from Hassall’s. The course, owing 
to two sharp curves, was one that needed 
good coxing. Аз the first curve—called 
The Bends—was approached, the little cox 
swung the head of the boat out towards the 
opposite bank, and called upon bow and 
three to help her round. Stroke and two 
easied slightly. At the same moment the 
coach shrieked out to two to keep his form, 
and Bishop promptly responded by catching 
a terrific crustacean, commonly yclept a crab. 
The gunwale went nearly under water, and 
the bow oars fouled the bank. It was a 
shocking mishap. The boat virtually stopped 
while Bishop struggled to recover himself. 
Blackett's went right away, and a yellow anl 
black flag came surging along closer and 
closer. It came level with the stern of the 
disorganised boat ahead, slightly overlapped, 
and the Mugger's Hall cox saw it out of the 
corner of his apprehensive eye. By this time 
Muvger’s Hall had regained pace, and there 
was just an off-chance of avoiding the bump. 

“You're gaining! You're gaining!” 
shouted the coach, but rattles and whistles 
and bells were going as Hassall’s coach called 
upon his men for their effort. 

“ Make your bump, cox! Make your bump 
or you'll miss them," and still Mugger's Hall 
drew &way inch by inch. 

The yellow flag was perilously near the 
stern of the other boat, but there was a 
shriek of delight аз it was seen that Muggcr’s 
Hall had drawn just clear. And then came 
a yell of despair as Bishop caught another of 
the same species as before, and thereby 
brought the race to а disastrous conclusion. 
There was а slight scrape of bow against 
rudder, and a roar went up as the Muyger’s 
Hall cox acknowledged the bump by lifting 
his hand. 

The two boats stopped. The race was over 
as far as they were concerned. Mugger’s 
Hall was beaten, and was face to face with a 
calamity that had never been anticipated. 
It was generally believed that the boat was 
the fastest on the river. Ten days previously 
a record trial had been rowed, and though 
Bishop had since deteriorated in form, no 
one had thought that he would fail so hope- 
lessly. The crews were moved to action by 
frenzied hails from the banks. 

“Pull in! Pull in to the bank! 
come the other boats! 

The Reeves's four glided swiftly by, the 
lads showing good form, and then came two 
more boats, the hinder one within three- 
quarters of a length of the other. 

“They'll bump at Langham Meadow,” 
said Goggles and he proved to be right. 
The last boat came toiling along in the rear, 
outpaced and outclassed by the others. 


The coach ranges 


Here 


And then the victorious and beaten crews 
had to take to their oars again, and row the 
rest of the course to the boathouses. Hassall's 
was greeted with frantic applause by the 
crowd at Langham Meadow, Mugger’s Hall 
being received in sympathetic silence. The 
crowd had realised before this that the boat 
must have been bumped, and much curiosity 
was evinced as to how it had happened. 

At the boathouses the coach drew Goggles 
and the stroke aside, and conferred earnestly 
with them. He was utterly disheartened. 
He had worked hard to bring the crew up to 
the mark in good fettle, and all his labour had 
been apparently thrown away. 

“You had Blackett’s safely in your pouch,” 
he said. '' You'd gained a lot on them 
when that young idiot made that doleful 
mess of things. What on earth are we to do? 
Is there anyone we can put in his place on 
Wednesday ? ” 

* Absolutely no one,” responded the stroke. 
“ There is not another fellow in training.“ 

Perhaps he'll be all right on Wednesday," 
said Goggles. 

Not he," replied the coach. He's 
gone utterly and irretrievably to pieces.“ 

“ Suppose " said Goggles, and stopped 
ghort. 

“ Well, suppose what? ' said the coach, 
impatiently. He was sirung up a trifle 
above concert-pitch. 

* Suppose, sir," continued Goggles, flush- 
ing darkly, as there is no racing to-morrow, 
you take us out for a quiet spin. and en— 
courage him, instead of—er—er x 

Instead of rarging him—eh ! " remarked 
the coach tartly. 

“Well, instead of--er—coaching him 
quite so much. He told me he thought 
he might do better if he were left alone for 
а day or two." 

Tne coach grunted unamiably ; but he saw 
the point of the advice and determined to 
follow it. At that moment Bishop ap- 
proached. 

It's no good saying I'm sorry," 


he com- 


menced. Can't you put some one in my 
lace ? "' 
" Rot. man!" said the stroke. “Оп 


Wednesday you'll row, and we'll re-bump 
that Hassall's lot before we've gone half the 
course.“ 

“ You'll be all right," chimed in Goggles, 
who was always chary of words. 

" Look here, Bishop," said the coach, 
suddenly, it was a fearful fiasco to-day, but 
possibly I have worried you a bit too much 
with my coaching. To-morrow we'll go cut 
for an hour, and ri leave you alone, and 
see how you get on.’ 

“ The extraordinary thing was that when 
the race started, I felt I had got my form 
back again," said poor Bishop. To this 
moment I do not know what made me catch 
those awful crabs. Гуе never done such а 
thing before in my life.” 

" No," said the coach, “апа with any 
luck you'll never do the like again. You'll 
see, on Wednesday the boat will go better than 
ever before, and ’’—sotto voce to the others— 
* Т only hope I may be a true prophet.’ 

Bishop went away sadly enough, and the 
following afternoon the boat was taken out 
asarranged. The work done was quite light. 
The crews paddled quietly up stream with 
frequent easies, and then turned and rowed 
at racing speed for three or four minutes. 
The form was quite good, and the boat 
travelled smoothly and well between the 
Strokes. When the crew disembarked, the 
coach went up to Bishop. 

“ Look here," he said. you were all right 
to-dav, and if you only row like that to- 
morrow, I shall be more than satisfied. I'm 
not saying this to buck you ир; I'm saying 
it because it's true." 

“ Yes.” replied Bishop, “I felt the boat 
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was going well, but—will it go well to- 
morrow ? ” 

" Don't be an ass! Why shouldn't it 
go well? Don’t mistrust yourself, or you 
aro sure to come to grief. It’s not likely 
that we are going to run into the bank two 
days in succession, is it? Make up your 
mind that you are going to get your own 
back from Hassall’s, and upon my word I 
believe we shall. I'm still convinced that 
we are the fastest boat racing this year." 

The rest of the crew spoke in much the 
same way, and Bishop went down on 
Wednesday to the starting-post braced up 
to do his best for the house. 

And he rose to the occasion. Mugger's 
Hall got away splendidly, held Hassall's up 
to The Bends, gained perceptibly on them 
there, and rowed them irresistibly down 
opposite Langham Meadow. 

Mugger's Hall was beside itself with 
delight. The result of the first race had 
been a terrible facer, but now the house had 
vindicated itself, and the rattles and bells 
announced the fact for all the world to 
hear. 

The coach was beaming with satisfaction. 
When the bump was made, his quick eye had 
noted that Blackett's had lost half а length 
or so to Hassall’s, and that meant that 
Mugger’s Hall had gained more than its 
starting’ distance upon them. Не had left 
Bishop alone during the race except to 
steady and encourage him two or three 
times, and the boy had responded by rowing 
right up at the top of his form. Altogether 
things were very promising for the racing on 
Friday and Saturday. 

(To be continued.) 


IF AND BUT. 


F I'd been born," said Winklehorn, in a slightly 
higher station, 

I might have become prime minister, and a credit to 
the nation ; 

But what's the good of studying hard, and spouting 
in lane and highway, 

When I know that the chance to sport ' M.P.' will 
never be found in элу way?" 


If I had lived in earlier times," said Binks, '' I've 
a kind of notion 

My business talenta would have set the Exchange in 
a wild commotion ; 

But such great heights a humble clerk can nowadays 
never rise to. 

Why let the manazer see you're smart? It's only 
а fool who tries to: 


Had I been gifted at my birth with a genius for 
something, 

If I hadn't made my pile by now," said Jones, 
** 'twould have been a rum thing; 

But as I'm only an average chap, with a strong dis- 
taste for hurry, 

I can't be blamed if I don'tsucceed ; so I neither work 
nor worry." 

Now what do you think of these gentlemen? (You 
may some of you chance to know them !) 

Do you feel inclined to sympathise, or very much 
pity show Шет? 

It’s much better sense to buck: e to (if you'd have my 
opinion plainly), 

Than to waste your time with talk of Luck, when 
your luck's in your own hands, mainly. 


It's all verv well to sit and think of the gold in the 
ſirelight gleaming, 

And they're all very well. those “ife” and “ buta": 
but we don't get on br dreaminz: 

And so our three friends lately found, for I mustn't 
forget to mention 

That all they now look forward to is—drarcing an 
old age pension ! 

ARCHIBALD J. A. WILSON. 
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CRUMP AND I IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


М: conscience! What а crush there 

was on  Rothesay quay! Pretty 
well all the world must have been there. 
I made sure there would be no room for any 
more, unless some of those alreadv there 
obligingly fell into the harbour to make way 
forus. Апа yet, when our boat disembarked 
its own quantum of passengers, these seemed 
somehow to get foothold without dislodging 
the rest. Not that the quay is a little, 
shrivelled-up sort of à quay: far from it. 
There were two other steamers alongside 
when we were there, and I should think there 
is at least a third of a mile of frontage. 

In the sunshine Rothesay makes a pretty 
picture. I do not wonder that the Glasgo- 
vians like to escape to this place at every 
available opportunity. 1% was one of the 
places Crump said he wanted to land at, and 
I believe he would have done so if I had not 
held his hand tight till the boat was once 
more under way. 

The Island of Bute, of which Rothesay is 
the chief town—and а capital chief town 
too—is one of the most affectionate of the 
Scotch islands. Take the map, and вее 
how it snuggles in as close as it can to the 
mother country: it seems to grudge even 
the very narrow strip of green sea that comes 
in between them. So close, indeed, at one 
place does it approach, in its frantic endea- 
vours to reach again the breast from which 
it has been torn, that only a few hundred 
yards of water keep the two apart, and as 
you stand upon the broad vessel's deck it 
seems that the foolish ship is rushing blindly 
to its own destruction. To this filial affinity 
we owe the celebrated Kyles of Bute, which 
give us one of the most charming pieces of 
Scenery upon the trip 'twixt Glasgow and 
Ardrishaig. Wild slopes of moor rise on 
either side, broken here and there on the 
mainland by stretches of woodland and 
fertile farms, or pleasant hamlets. 

The very word “ Kyles,” found often upon 
this coast, means Narrows." Of course I 
got this from a book ; Crump says, with un- 
usual truth for him, that I shouldn’t have 
found it out unaided. But, then, I hold that 
when you get good things out of books you 
should hand them round, and not greedily 
eat them all yourself. Even Crump says 
Hear! hear!" to this. He tells me he 
knows a fellow so ** chock full " of knowledge 
that he’s about the biggest ass he ever came 
across. He says The silly cuckoo sucks 
in everything he possibly can, and never by 
any chance gives out anything again": 
and now he appears to be nothing but а 
lumpish mass of undigested learning. Very 
likely! After all, the safest getting is 
usually got by giving. 

Leaving laughing Rothesay with its 
dancing harbour full of smart yachts and 
pleasure boats, we steamed sharply up the 
Kvles and came some distance farther on to 
Tigh-na-Bruaich. It was fortunate that this 
was not the narrowest part of the channel: 
otherwise I am confident it would have been 
impossible to get à name of this dimension 
on to the pier without coming dangerously 
near to blocking up the water-way. There 
was a gentleman standing near us at the time, 
апа Crump entered into an argument with 
him as to the correct pronunciation of the 
words. Neither of them knew much about 
it, though it was not the knowledge of his 
own ignorance which prompted Crump to 

turn to me for information. Rather, I am 
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CHAPTER III. 


convinced, he desired to put me to un- 
dignitied confusion, were such а thing 
possible. 

Here,“ he remarked, with his wonted 
cool assumption, you know everything“ 
(knowing full well I knew nothing of the 
sort). What's the pronunciation of that 
awful concoction of letters, according to 
you?" 

I determined not to be drawn. Опе can't 
be too careful with such persons as Crump. 

“ That place ? " Ianswered, with a splendid 
air of nonchalance. Oh. that means 
House on the edge of the cliff.“ 

Crump laughed one of his sarcastic laughs, 
that sink in and smart. 

Of course it does," he said, with danger- 
ous sweetness, anyone can see that with 
half an eye. But it doesn't bring us much 
nearer to the real pronunciation, Sophocles 
Secundus." 

Which X felt, alas! to be only too true, 
and made а bold dash for safety. 

There are,“ I said, in this world many 
times, Crump, when the words that rise 
uppermost to our lips must be held back, 
lest we wound all unwittingly the finer 
feelings of our fellows.” 

* True, O father!" muttered the un- 
stifleable wretch; more wise art thou than 
most, and more wily.” 

I put the interruption gently aside. 

* And," I continued, this one із one of 
the things it were better to leave unsaid.“ 

We had by now turned southward, and 
were steaming in full view of the high hills 
which shoot up from Arran Isle. Goat Fell 
stood out as though to bar all further pro- 
gress. I had left my companion for a 
while—the best of friends are all the better 
for an occasional release from each other’s 
company—and was wandering upon the 
crowded upper deck, a portion of which is 
allotted to °“ steerage” passengers. There 
can never be any lack of interest on such 
а journey as this: in addition to the ever- 
changing disposition of hill and dale, 
land and sea, there is the no less changing 
scene of life—restless, happy life upon the 
vessel itself. Not the least pleasurable to 
witness is the keen enjoyment of the 
youngsters on these occasions. They may 
not find the same delight in the views as 
we older and less demonstrative creatures ; 
indeed, I know full well they do not, 
being too intent upon chasing one another 
round the decks and getting under the 
feet of grown-ups with all the freedom 
imaginable. But they revel quite as much 
as we in the fresh air and the sharp motion 
of the vessel. I was watching some of them 
at their plav, and thinking that not even 
the cheekiest of them could ever hope 
to rival the cool impudence of my own boon 
companion Crump, when that worthy him- 
self suddenly broke in again upon my medita- 
tions. The thread snapped and the sword 
of Damocles came clattering on to my 
unwilling hcad. 

Yet it was quite an ordinary sort of 
question he asked me. Не only said, “ Got 
your glasses in your bag. old man?“ 

Have vou ever felt like stepping on one 
side to kick yourself ? If so, you will have 
no difficulty in understanding my feelings : 
if not—well, you are cither immaculate, or 
thickheaded ; probably the latter. 

Crump knew I possessed a fairly decent 
pair of glasses with which to spy out the 
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land. What he did not know, and what I 
had feared to tell him ever since I had found 
it out at St. Pancras Station, was that I hed 
put them carcfully apart on my table ali 
ready for packing—and that there thev were 
still. How could I tell him, and hope to 
escape unscathed ? 

I stared ahead in the direction of Goat 
Fell and affected an interest in that peak 
which did not put Crump off his quest for 
the tiniest fraction of a second. 

" When you've quite come out of your 
trance," he said, with his uncomfortable 
persistence, ** I'd be glad of the loan of those 
glasses. Shall I find them in your bag ? ” 

I took the bull by the horns, and got 
thrown: the usual fate of fellows who take 
bulls by the horns. 

* You can have the glasses with pleasure,” 
І said coolly: “youl find them on the 
table in my room at Brixton ; don't be long 
gone." 

For about three seconds and а bit he 
stared at me in silence. Then he spoke. 

“Well!” he said. Of al the silly 
cuckoos! Wonder you didn't leave vour 
head there as well. I suppose you don't 
care how many miles you do me out of on 
this trip ? " 

"Do you out of?" I echoed feebly. 
" How many miles? What on earth do you 
mean?“ 

„Only this," was the cold and merciless 
reply. То every mile of this tour I could 
have added at least another half-dozen, if 
you hadn't had a memory like а broken 
fishing-net. I reckoned to gather in pretty 
well the whole of Scotland with those 
glasses; and now, wheream I? You owe 
me half а kingdom, my buck, at lowest 
count, and don't you forget it?“ 

“Tm afraid I sha'n't get a chance," I 
murmured; you're a fairly big nuisance 
as а mentor, Crump, when the fit takes 
you." 

He smiled triumphantly, and said he'd 
forgive me. 

“ But I think," he added, that you ought 
in fairness to pay half my expenses, to make 
up for the things I'm going to miss through 
your foolishness.” 

I said I would think the matter over, and 
if I decided to adopt his suggestion he would 
hear from me again; in the meantime, I 
trusted he would accept my regrets as some- 
thing on account. 

During this little interchange of courtesies 
the Columba had by no means been idle. 
She turned now from her southward course 
as we rounded Ardlamont Point, and Goat 
Fell dropped astern. A sharp run in а 
north-westerly direction across Loch Fyne 
brought us shortly to Tarbert, a wee speck 
of а town on the narrowest portion of the 
Mull of Kintyre. Here the land across to 
the West Lech of Tarbert, which runs out 
into the Sound of Jura, is barcly a mile, and 
in the old davs there were instances of 
boats being dragged overland from опе 
water to the other to avoid the long and 
sometimes tempestuous rounding of the 
Mull, At Tarbert nowadays many passengers 
disembark and take coach across to the 
West Loch, there to re-embark for Islay and 
other ports. The ruins of a castle once 
inhabited by the Bruce of Scotland can be 
весп here. 

It would be our turn next—our turn, and 
that of the/great pile of boxes and portman- 
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teaux which had been taken aboard at the 
various stopping-places. For the majority 
who have heavy baggage are bound for 
Oban and the North; and at Ardrishaig the 
next and final halt would be made, and we 
should have to change into the boat upon 
the Crinan Canal. Loch Fyne runs from 
Tarbert some thirty-five miles farther in- 
land, but after a course of ten miles or во 
the steamer enters the smaller bay of Loch 
Gilp, at the head of which stands Ardrishaig. 
This is the outward terminus of the journey 
for those who have simply taken return 
tickets from Glasgow for the sake of a day’s 
outing upon the water. For a mere song 
the people of Glasgow may make the trip 
to Dunoon or Rothesay, and for a few more 
bars of the same sort of song they can pro- 
ceed as far as Ardrishaig. There are many 
who avail themselves of the opportunity, 
and therefore, although Crump and I were 
by no means alone when we landed, there 
were a good many left aboard the Columba 
also, these being joined by the tourists 
travelling south, who had come in from 
Oban by the boat which would take us 
thither. 

The Crinan Canal joins Loch Fyne to the 
sa on the other side of the mainland, form- 
ing а convenient outlet from this part of the 
coast to the open West. Passengers walk 
across the road some two or three minutes 
on to banks of the Canal, and there embark 
on the small steamship Linnet for a nine- 
mile journey to Crinan. The heavy baggage 
proceeds to the same place by road. 

There was certainly room for Crump and 
me on the fore-part of the Linnet, but we 
had to be careful. The boat was tolerably 
crowded, and I begged Crump not to lean 
too much over the side, especially as we 
entered the locks. 

** You're a funny sort of fellow at times." 
I said: “ but I shouldn't like you to tumble 
overboard.’ 

He said he was glad I had mentioned it. 
Put in the nice manner in which I had done 
it. he quite saw the inadvisability of getting 
drowned. It had not occurred to him 
before, and he thanked me. 

The great advantage of travel by this 
boat is that half the time you сап walk, if it 
so suits your wish. Two pleasant hours are 
taken up on the Canal, one of which may be 
spent afoot, whilst the vessel worms its 
slow way through the ascending апа descend- 
ing locks. The scenery, too, is pleasing: 
in places, especially at the Crinan end, the 
tree-clad rocks tower above the Canal ; and 
on the midway course the wild green hills, 
whence comes the water that feeds the Canal 
itself, slope away on the southern shore, 
opposite the bank along which the pedes- 
trians are walking. 

Hardly had the Linnet risen from the 
first lock, and gotten well under way for a 
smooth steam of some three miles, when we 
observed small bovs, some barefooted, in 
accordance with Scotch economy, running 
along the towpath and casting anxious eyes 
aboard. Presently a coin twirled through 
the air, and fell among the grasses on the 
edge of the bank. A runner checked his 
eager steps a moment, and when once more 
he had taken up the race he was the richer 
in this world’s goods by a penny. Then 
two more coins whizzed across the narrow 
band of water, and two more youths added 
to their hoard. After this the coins flew 
fast and thick, until Crump declared the 
sky was being darkened: but Crump’s 
accuracy haa often to be called into question ; 
I doubt if ever he will be fit to edit a Govern- 
ment Blue Book. 

By now, however, the boat was going at 
such speed that if a lad Jingered for many 
seconds over the search for a fallen coin he 


was like to be left hopelessly out of the 


running for any more; consequently, if the 
first dive amongst the stones or grasses was 
unsuccessful, when the coppers failed to fall 
on the hard path, the money was perforce 
left ungathered. This happened several 
times, to Crump’s wicked amusement. It 
didn’t take him long to change a sixpenny- 
piece with me into six pennies, and within ten 
minut^e every single one of those six coppers 
had tlown from his hand never to reappear, 
and at least four boys had sixpence between 
them (unevenly divided, like most things), 
which no doubt would figure in the total of 
their next income-tax return. Occasionally 
the towpath was barred by gate and fence ; 
but these obstacles were surmounted in & 
trice bv the boys, sometimes head-tirst, some- 
times feet first, and sometimes all anyhow. 

We came shortly to Cairnbaan, where is 
the first of а long scries of locks, and here 
several followed the praiseworthy example 
of Crump and me by stepping ashore for a 
walk. There were little stalls by the way- 
side for the sale of fruits and drinks and the 
like, which for the moment took our atten- 
tion off the world at large, but when we had 
made a few purchases we stepped out 
briskly along the side of the Canal. The 
walk made a pleasant break in the journey, 
apart from its freeing me for the time from 
any anxicty as to Crump’s throwing himself 
overboard whilst hurling pennies at the 
youth of Scotland. 

It was on this walk, however, that Crum 
startled me—even me: and I thought 
was used to him! He said he had been 
working out a little financial scheme which 
had money in it. When I had heard the 
details I felt that if ever by any untoward 
chance Crump should climb into the respon- 
sible position held by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer England stands a good risk of 
getting the cold shivers. Fortunately the 
contingency is remote. 

He began by pointing out that, between 
Ardrishaig and Cairnbaan, out of some 
dozens of coins flung with good-natured 
liberality to what he termed the “ towpath 
trotters.” several lay undiscovered on various 
parts of the banks. To be exact, he had 
counted eight misses. 

* Now," he said—and a large enthusiasm 
bubbled up all over him—“ I look at it 
this way. We'll put the misses at six, so 
as not to over-estimate—the great fault of 
all financial concerns is that people will 
over-estimate their value. Well! Say six 
misses per trip, and two trips per diem (one 
in each direction) and you have twelve 
pennies lost every day.” 

* Some of them might be halfpennies," 
I hastened to remark. ‘ The great fault of 
all financial concerns is that people will over- 
estimate their value." 

His scorn was unusually picturesque. 
Who upon а happy holiday, where money 
is no object (he had forgotten we and others 
were “ steerage " passengers), would sink so 
low as to impose upon the trustfulness of 
little children by throwing them half- 
pennies where obviously pennies were looked 
for? He, at any rate, could never bring 
himself to believe во meanly of his fellows. 

“So that," he said, on the fairest 
calculation we have one shilling а day, or 
six shilings & week, in hidden treasure. 
Reckon twenty weeks to the season, and, 
for the sake of argument, ten such seasons, 
and there you are! Sixty pounds to be 
picked up for the mere looking!“ 

* Splendid ! " I muttered, * provided none 
of it's been gathered in during the ten years 
in question by unauthorised persons. Sixty 
pounds in coppers take a lot of hiding, 
Crump!” 

He waved the silly fear aside, and his next 
suggest ion took my breath away. 

Look here,“ he said, you hand me over 
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a paltry sov., and the whole thing’s yours 
ав а going concern." 

As soon as I had properly recovered I told 
him, firmly but with regret, that I did not 
sce my way clear to close with the offer. 
He was in no whit abashed. It made no 
matter, he said; he should float a company 
with half-crown shares. 

It's the best way, after all," he declared. 
J shall give the thing a fetching title, and 
it'll take on like hot cakes; you see if it 
doesn't. I shall start it as Crump's Com- 
pany for the Collection of Castaway Copper 
Coins on the Crinan Canal: Crump, Chief 
Collector and Cock of the Concern.” 

Ishuddered. This was, without exception, 
the worst attack I had ever known him to 
have. 

“ I think," I ventured dryly—“‘ I think I 
should abbreviate it a bit. Too long a name 
is apt to get in the way. You might, per- 
haps, call it ‘The North C Bubble’: the 
title will at all events be truer, if less extra- 
ordinary.” 

He grinned, and said I always was “a 
pessimistic Johnny." 

When the girl in the tam-o’-shanter with 
the quill stuck through the crown, and decked 
in tartan sash and kirtle, joined our happy 
little party of pedestrians I am not quite 
sure. І suppose Crump had been engrossing 
too much of my attention. Anyway, when 
we all foregathered on the sward at the last 
lock, looking over the low marshes that 
stretch to Crinan and the open sea, and 
awaiting the little Linnet, there she was 


. with her small bit of a brother. some eight 


years of age, and also in Scotch rig-out. 
During the ten minutes or so of waiting 
she certainly used the time to good effect. 
Taking up а central position on the green 
sward, she gave us & few bars of a Highland 
dance, accompanying herself upon a niouth- 
organ, which she played with unusual skill. 
After this she drew the small and not too 
frantically willing brother into the arena, 
and put him through his paces, correcting 
him when necessary in sisterly affection 
with the hand that did not hold the organ. 
He had to sing I lo'e a lassie, а bonnie 
Hielan’ lassie,’ whether he really did or 
not; and when at length his troubles were 
over, he had to give up his tammy ” for 
the coppers to be collected in. It was a 
better paying concern than the “С” 
company, апа there were no lost coins: the 
“ Hielan! lassie” saw to that! When at 
length the Linnet had arrived and, all again 
aboard, was issuing from the lock for her 
last three miles of level steaming, the girl 
stood with her brother upon the lock edge 
and waved us all a hearty farewell, of which 
Crump, with no sort of justification, claimed 
the lion's share. 

I think that, delightful as is the first part 
of the journey to Oban, the last stage is the 
finest of all. I do not say that the scenery 
is the most beautiful ; on the contrary, at 
any rate till Oban itself be reached, those 
entrancing Kvles bevond Rothesay hold the 
palm. But then. beauty is not the sole 
attribute in scenery to call out our desire ; 
and to many of us the wild rocks, wave- 
beaten and weed-cloaked : the bare miles 
of savage moorland, where grey and green 
yield only after a long season’s triumph to 
the autumnal purple of the -heather-bells ; 
desolate peaks and slopes, home of the 
plaintive curlew and its kind, and the wild, 
free birds of the sea—all these call up in us 
as much of pleasure and admiration as the 
homelier scenes more touched with human 
life. Moreover, on this journey one is on 
the open sea: the sea no longer land- locked, 
a huge salt-water lake, but broken only by 
the islands against whose sullen shores it 
beats itself in angry might, and, save for 
them, stretching away, а tossing, tumbling 
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mass of living waters that break after some 
two od miles upon the cold and icy 
shores of the northern part of the Western 
World. Shut in though we may be, and 
kept, save rarely, from this open vista by 
the clustered islands themselves, we feel the 
throb of the wild ocean round us. 

And herein, I take it, lies the charm of this 
portion of our trip. The sea has called to 
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us, and we have answered to its call: the 
sea is our love, our first love and our last. 
We have others—our hearts are large enough 
for this—but the sea comes first. 

There is trouble on the sea, we read, so 
that it cannot rest. Who wishes that it 
could ? Of all inanimate nature there is 
no part so eternally restless as the sea; and 
it is this restlessness that we love. Trouble! 
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Well, it may be so—the fancy pleases; but 
trouble has its own share in life, and the 
troubled sea is the great purifier of the 
living earth. And as for rest: better no sea 
at all! 

For all things good in Nature give God 
the thanks: for all things good, and first of 
all for the Sea. 


( To be continued.) 


() his first day with us at St. Oliver's, 
Buffles sprang into notoriety—at the 
point of an umbrella! Prior to the advent 
of Buffles, history preserves no record of a 
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BUFFLES’ BROLLY. 
By GUNBY HADATH. 


PART I. 


new boy who sported an umbrella. True, 
one or two of the Sixth, having consorted in 
the holidays with brothers from the City, had 
been observed to wear on occasion both làn 


umbrella and an air of unconsciousness, but 
among the rank and file the feat found no 
emulators. 


And then came Buffles, and IT! 
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There was nothing half-and-half about 
Buffles’ brolly. It was nobody's rejected, 
no derelict of better days; but a bran-new 
Patent Steel Tube Paragon Frame Small 
Folding Gent’s Real Silk Umbrella, ** Suitable 
for a Christmas Present," as Butterick 
reminded us, with a silver-mounted crooked 
handle and (for a few hours) a silk tassel. 

It was gorgeous ! 

Buffles himself proved a meek little chap, 
of watery eyes and desolate mien; and it is 
to be feared that in the beginning his brolly 
served no practical end, unless its performance 
of the functions of a whetstone for the 
wits: of our classroom can be admitted 
as such. Indeed, Pinfeather did actually 
christen it Fungar Vice Cotis, but the name 
never came into vogue. 

Nor, at first, did the brolly. For weeks it 
blushed unseen, wasting its magnificence on 
the somewhat stuffy air of Buffles’ locker. 
Until one day Tinkleberry major, who was 
wont to cultivate an ingenious turn of mind 
at the public expense, found for Buftles' 
brolly a definite purpose in the scheme of the 
Universe, and demonstrated to a grateful 
community its utility as an extractor of 
balls from the Fives Court waste-pipe. The 
crooked handle was designed for the purpose. 
Subsequently chance threw it into the hands 
of Goodchild in а playground hockey game, 
and materialised a further sphere of useful- 
ness for that crooked handle. 

From that moment the versatility of the 
instrument won speedy recognition, until at 
length its efficacy as а poker for the class- 
room fire was acclaimed, and it threatened 
to become the cult to employ Buftles' brolly 
in no other róle. Unfortunately, records 
fail to show to whom the credit of this 
culminating discovery should be awarded, 
but aspirants to the honour were more in 
number than those cities which have taken 
unto themselves the glory of Homer's birth. 
Possibly, however, the weight of objective 
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evidence favours the claim of the severely 
practical Stubbleton-Nykes. 

Thus for some little time Buffles' brolly 
pursued the uneven tenor of its way. and 
earned the affections of all by its readiness 
for any emergency. 

Then, on one never to be forgotten 
morning, Troja fuit / 

Buftles’ brolly had disappeared. 

Pottlesmith had seen it the previous night, 
and remembered distinctly tightening the 
string which kept the residue of silk to the 
ribs. And he avowed that he left it lying 
in the fender, as usual Where had it 
vanished ? Incredible that a sacrilegious 
slavey should have laid hands on our fetish, 
and below the dignity of any of the seniors 
to have done so. Its loss was resented as а 
publie calamity, and we were incredulous, 
disconsolate, and indignant in stages. After 
breakfast we consulted; after Chapel we 
recriminated ; after morning school we 
determined. 

Buffles’ brolly should be found! 

Very hastily a general meeting was called. 
Grouser White, elected to the chair because 
his pater runs a gold mine, opened the pro- 
ceedings with a touching tribute to the 
virtues of the departed, and put it to those 
present that a handsome reward be offered 
for its discovery. With a proper regard for 
logic, he showed that as the stolen treasure 
was the property of Buffles, equity demanded 
that Buffles should provide the reward !—to 
wit, а clasp knife, containing two blades (one 
broken), а corkscrew, a bottle brush, a file, 
and an implement for extracting stones from 
& horse's hoof. Amid general acclamation, 
a show of hands revealed fourteen in favour 
of the motion and one against. The latter 
was Buffles. Next the Chairman, touching 
aptly on the uncertainty of human affairs, 
proposed that the knife be transferred forth- 
with to his keeping, to hold for the winner. 

After a strategic movement to the door 
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on the part of Buffles had been circum- 
vented, and the transfer duly effected, there 
followed a suggestion that the mystery be 
placed for solution into the hands of one of 
those present, who should exercise and enjoy 
exclusive detective rights. 

Fifteen applicants presented themselves. 

In this impasse a little rioting might have 
ensued, had not Grouser White proved a 
worthy son of his father, and risen to the 
occasion. In pained surprise, he pointed 
out that he alone possessed the complete 
works of Sherlock Holmes, and reminded us 
that the mission was not without danger, 
and might, on the contrary, prove more than 
inconvenient to any but himself. Here 
some were inclined to demur, more or less 
actively, but the Chairman ruled them out 
of order. Finally, when he had acknow- 
ledged the honour thrust so unanimously upon 
him, and had promised a life-long devotion 
to the task, the dinner bell closed the pro- 
ceedings. 

That afternoon White was rema:ked to 
sniff suspiciously the contents of several 
inkpots. Later it was observed that he spent 
prep. in the investigation of certain minute 
scraps of blotting paper, an attachment to 
duty which the next morning cost him two 
hundred lines—or would have done had 
not their inscription been delegated to 
Buffles. 

And when we were gathered in the dormi— 
tory, and would have interrogated our detec- 
tive upon the result of his labours, he bade us 
“ stow it, and go to sleep," leaving him to a 
night of meditation. At once all conversa- 
tion ceased, until a sound, suspiciously 
stertorous, emanating from the sleuth- 
hound's bed, suggested to some that he 
might be sleeping upon it. Yet such can 
hardly have been the case, for we had his 
own authority for it next day that he had 
not closed his eyes, and at breakfast time. 
indeed, the fact was in evidence by the 
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supererogatory nourishment required for his 
weary brain. Buffles' tea was appropriated 
to that end. 

Thus for some weeks we lived on the brink 
of a volcano, and the verge of a discovery. 
None were safe. Each suspected his neigh- 
bour, and over all hung the shadow of the 
Master Mind. If that mind lacked something 
of the delicacy of Holmes and Watson, or 
was deficient in the analytical ability of 
Auguste Dupin, its possessor displayed all 
the thoroughness and energy of a Lecoq. 
He was tireless, abrupt, minatory ; at once 
our admiration and our terror. At any 
moment we might be called upon to stand 
and exhibit the contents of our pockets. So 
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that, perhaps, it is hardly surprising that as 
the area of suspicion widened, the gratitude 
with which Buffles had at first been regarded 
gave place to a less kindly feeling. 1% was 
entirely his fault for bringing the “ beastly 
thing " to St. Oliver's; for to such opprobrium 
we were harried at length, which shows to 
what depths adversity can drive humanity. 
We had come to hate the thought of Buffles’ 
brolly. 

In this manner the term slipped on. 
Exam. week came, and our loss was forgotten 
—by all except the Grouser, who preserved 
its memory as a basis for domiciliary visita- 
tions of the smaller íry's lockers; and by 
Во ез, who must have cherished the 


(To be concluded.) 
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ridiculous hope that his knife would be 
restored to him ! 

But in the case of White, his devotion to 
the pursuits of the Russian Police reacted 
very forcibly upon his duty to the examiners 
—and, indeed, he was heard to remark that 
he would have been entirely floored by the 
Latin Paper, if he hadn't remembered that 
tricky comparison of Caesar—Caesarior— 
Caesarimus," and that only in the nick of 
time did he recall in the Scripture Viva that 
Joab was a washpot. 

Certainly, the Head found the wherewithal 
to commemorate the quality of the Grouser's 
efforts ; so, as he won no prizes, he stuck to 
Buflles' knife. Which seemed only fair. 


we 


SOME QUEER AQUATIC PETS. 


By A. Б. HODGE, 


Author of “ Butterflies and Moths in Winter," * The Wiles of the Privet Haut,“ etc. 


M* original acquaintance with a dis- 
tinguished member of the group of 
insects which forms the subject of this 
article was many years ago when searching 
for aquatic creatures to stock my first 
aquarium. I remember how I gloated over 
my capture—a Great Diving Beetle—as he 
flopped about in the tin in which he was 
temporarily confined, his large eyes glaring 
at me vindictively for having taken him 
from his watery home. 

On returning from my expedition he was 
at once transferred to a small tank in which 


SILVER WATER-BEETLE, GREAT DIVING BEETLE, 


Male (H. piceus). Male (D. marginalis). 


(Illustrated by the AUTHOR.) 


I.—WATER- BEETLES. 


prisoner missing, but both of my fish dead 
and one partially devoured. Where the 
culprit had gone to I never was able to 
find out, but no doubt he effected his escape 
by flying through the open window. 

The best way to gain experience is by 
failures of this kind, and two things were 
impressed upon my memory at that time 
which I am not likely to forget, and these 
were: Never to associate water-beetles 
with fish unless one is sure that the former 
are “ vegetarians,” and always to keep 
their tank covered in some way. 
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SILVER WATER-BEETLE, Female 
H. piceus). 


GREAT DiviNG BEETLE, Female 
(D. marginalis). 


The Water-beetles at Home." 


a couple ot cherished goldfish passed a very 
comfortable existence. No sooner was he 
installed in his new abode than, with a few 
vigorous strokes of his oar-like hind legs, he 
sought shelter amongst the weeds, thinking 
no doubt that he had once more gained his 
liberty. As he seemed loth to favour us, 
just then, with an exhibition of his swimming 
abilities, I left him serenely to himself, 
intending to subject him to a more exacting 
inspection in the morning. Judge of my 
dismay, however, when, on visiting the 
aquarium next day, I found not only my 


There is, indeed, little wonder at the death 
of my finny pets, for the Great Diver, or 
Dytiscus marginalis, as it is scientifically 
called, is the largest and most rapacious 
of our carnivorous water-beetles, measuring 
over an inch in length. Even when a mere 
larva this little gourmand deals destruction 
to great numbers of its companions in 
pond life. If you wish to test the strength 
of one of these beetles, you have only to 
hold it gently but firmly between the thumb 
and finger, and the power of its hind legs as 


contai single indi 
it struggies to escape will then be apparent; be «Алый With) 


The perfect insect is really quite a hand- 
Some creature, despite its bad habits, being 
of a deep olive-green, with a yellow margin, 
on the back and a glossy brown beneath. 
The female is easily identified, for its wing- 
cases (or elytra) are deeply grooved instead 


‘of being smooth, as in the male. 


You will have little difficulty in pro- 
curing specimens of this species, as it is 
common well-nigh everywhere. АП you 
have to do is to set out one fine morning 
with a conveniently large hand-net and a 
few tin boxes. 

Having selected a likely pond, the first 
thing you had better do is to sit down and 
watch for signs of your “ game." If there 
are any to be had they will soon make their 
presence known by popping up to the sur- 
face here and there for fresh supplies of 
air. Then is your chance; if you go quietly 
to work, you should be able to dip the net 
under them before they disappear once more 
into the weedy depths beneath. Another 
oem is to sweep beneath masses of weed, 

oating objects, and around the margins of 
the pond; but after making an unsuccessful 
attempt transfer your attention to an un- 
disturbed part of the water. 

Many varieties of beetles will, of course, 
come to hand of all sizes and colours, but, 
until you have gained some experience in 
the mysteries of  beetle-management, I 
Should advise you to restrict yourself to the 
two species herein referred to. 

It is no use taking home more than a 
pair of Great Diving Beetles—one of each 
sex—that is, if you intend to keep them 
together, for they will otherwise seek to 
make a meal of each other after the manner 
of the proverbial Kilkenny cats. Pack your 
captures separately in the tin boxes referred 
to, together with some wet weed from the 
ps which will save them from getting 

nocked about on the journey back. 

Do not think that because a pond happens 
to be small it is unlikely to be tenanted by 
the objects of your search, for no collection 
of water seems beneath their notice. It is 
even recorded that a species of Dyliscus 
was once found in a glass of water after a 
shower! During the night these beetles 
frequently indulge in flights of exploration, 
and a pond which on one day may not 
idual may, the next, 

Often in their 
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nocturnal wanderings, when the moon is 
bright, they come dropping down upon the 
roof of a conservatory, mistaking it, no 
doubt, in the silvery ‘Tight, for a sheet of 
water. 

A home is easily provided for your pets, 
as all they require is a glass jar of some 
sort covered with a piece of muslin or per- 
forated zinc. Of course, if you prefer to 
give them a small aquarium for their 
especial benefit, so much the better, and I 
can assure you that they are well worthy 


of it. Some shingle at the bottom and a 
few aquatic plants will, too, make it more 
attractive. ith reference to the latter, 


you cannot do better than obtain a few 
stems of that common weed Anacharis, 
which, if merely tied to a stone and dropped 
into the water, will flourish without further 
trouble. 

In an aquarium stocked with fish 
vegetation should, of course, be always 
present for the supply of oxygen, but for 
the insects of wich we speak this is by no 
means essential, as they breathe ordinary 
atmospheric air and are thus quite inde- 
pendent of gases contained in the water. 
This is the reason why you see them rising 
to the surface of a pond so frequently. 

It must be remembered that beetles are 
supplied with neither lungs nor gills, the 
air entering their bodies through a number 
of spiracles or tiny holes, which, in aquatic 
species, are mostly situated on the back, 
beneath the wings and their cases. These 
latter, although fitting tightly to the body 
at their outer edges, are slightly arched in 
the centre, thus forming a sort of hollow 
chamber, which not only keeps the wings 
dry for immediate use, but stores a sufti- 
cient amount of air for the insect’s respira- 
tion whilst submerged. As the body of an 
aquatic beetle is lighter than water, all it 
has to do when it requires a fresh supply 
of air is to stop swimming, and it immedi- 
ately rises, when, by protruding the tip of 
its body above the surface, the chamber can 
be replenished. 

You will see, therefore, that it is quite 
possible to drown a water-beetle in its 
natural element. In fact, it has been proved, 
curiously enough, that many of them are 
unable to endure submersion for so long a. 


ou 


period as those which pass their existence 
upon terra firma. 

As I have said, Great Diving Beetles have 
enormous appetites, so they should not be 
stinted in the matter of food, but, as garden- 
worms and pieces of raw meat will satisfy 
their requirements in this respect, you will 
have little difficulty in providing for them. 
To avoid the unpleasant sight of an un- 
fortunate worm being devoured alive, it 
should be killed before being given to the 
insects. This may be painlessly accom- 
plisned by dashing the creature suddenly 
to the ground. Care should be taken not 
to allow discarded food to remain in the 
water, or the latter will soon become foul. 

If you, by any chance, are unable to 
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The Great Diving Beetle (Dytiscus ma? ginalis) 
on the Wing. 


obtain a pair of Great Divers from their 
natural habitats, you can procure them, 
and also a suppiy of the pond weed referred 
to, for a few pence from the dealers in 
aquarium requisites. 

Another beetle well worthy of adoption 
by the young naturalist is the Silver Water- 
beetle. Although somewhat larger than tho 
Great Diver, it is of a much more peace- 
able disposition, and will live on the best 
of terms with any creatures which share 
its tank. This excellent virtue is accounted 
for by the fact that it is a member of that 
estimable group of beetles, the Hydro- 
philide, or “ vegetarians,” who are content 
with a diet of pond weed—at least in the 


perfect state. 
ca 
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The colour of the Silver Beetle is uni- 
formly black (or olive black), but, despite 
its funereal hue, it makes an extremely 
interesting occupant of the aquarium as 
it paddles in and out among the weeds. 
I say “ paddles” significantly, for, unlike 
the Great Diver, which moves both of 
its legs together after the manner of a frog, 
this insect uses them alternately and cannot 
be said to swim. It does not, therefore, 
progress through the water by any means 
so fast as its relative, but аз it has no 
need to pursue its food this seeming dis- 
advantage is of little consequence. 

You will no doubt wonder why such a 
sombre creature should be termed a“ Silver 
Water-beetle." Well, this is owing to the 
fact that its under-surface is covered with 
short bristles, to which, when the creature 
dives, tiny bubbles of air cling, giving it a 
beautiful silvery appearance when seen 
from beneath, as in the tank. This pro- 
vision, however, is not for mere adornment, 
but is the means by which it breathes whilst 
engaged in its aquatic affairs, the supply 
of air thus carried being drawn upon 
through spiracles beneath its body when 
required. 

If possible, you should get a pair of these 
beetles, and you will then probably be able 
to watch the interesting performance of 


. the female making her ingenious nest (or 


cocoon), in which she lays some fifty or 
more eggs. This domicile, which is formed 
of à tough papery substance, quite imper- 
vious to water, is shaped something like a 
pear, or, more accurately, a turnip, and 
proves sufficient protection against such 
aquatic animals as might care to sample 
the taste of beetles' eggs. 

The Silver Water-beetle is getting scarcer 
in this country every year, so that, unless 
you happen to visit a favoured locality, 

our efforts to catch them will prove fruit- 
bur They, however, may be purchased 
for about ls. 6d. a pair, during the spring 
and summer months, so that there is no 
need to lack this truly noble insect. 

If they are not neglected, your queer 
little pets should live for several years, and 
prove a sonrce of endless interest and 
amusement. 

(To be continued.) 
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SAILING AND FISHING ON THE SOLWAY FIRTH. 
By E. H. GRANT MORRIS, B.A., M.B. Cantab., etc. 


* 

Tq Solway Firth, as a glance at any good 

map will demonstrate, is a great inlet 
from the Irish Sea which runs in between 
Cumberland and Scotland. Its seaward 
boundary is usually considered to be a line 
drawn from St. Bees Head in Cumberland 
to the Abbey Head in Kirkcudbrightshire, 
which points are distant from one another 
some nineteen sea miles. 

From this line the Firth runs in a general 
east-north-east direction for about twenty- 
seven miles to Annan, which may be con- 
sidered to be the practical limit of naviga- 
tion ; with its course above Annan to its head 
near Carlisle we have no immediate concern. 

On the south or English side stand the 
towns of Silloth, Maryport, Workington, 
Harrington, and Whitehaven, all busy com- 
mercial ports with a large traffic engaged in 
the coasting trade. On this side also are 
numerous blast furnaces, whose ravenous 
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appetite for iron ore is appeased by large 
steamers which are frequently arriving with 
cargoes of this raw material from Bilbao. 

Altogether, then, the English side of the 
Firth is much frequented by shipping, and 
presents a scene of considerable bustle and 
activity, especially about the time of high 
water, when the dock gates in the various 
harbours are open and vessels are arriving 
and leaving. 

Though, as might be expected from the 
above account, the coast cannot be exactly 
described as beautiful, the view from a boat 
a few miles out at sea on a fine clear day is 
most impressive—Skiddaw, Sca Fell, Hel- 
vellyn, and other giants of the * Lake Dis- 
trict,” rising in all their beauty of form and 
colouring within a few miles of the coast, 
making a picture which once seen will linger 
long in the memory, the distance diminishing 
and toning down the unattractive foreshore 


till, far from being a blot, it blends 
harmoniously with the whole. 

The Scotch side, however, especially in the 
lower portion of the Firth, is a pleasant con- 
trast to the other ; here are peace and quiet, 
beautiful scenery, and a magnificent field for 
the lover of Nature whose delight it is to 
study the habits of birds, beasts, and fishes. 

Coming down the Firth from Annan the 
scenery is comparatively tame, and there is 
nothing specially striking about the coast 
until the estuary of the Nith is passed, when 
the country becomes rugged, hilly, and pic- 
turesque in the extreme, many of the hills 
rising to 1,000 feet and over; Criffel, the 
highest hill in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the coast, being over 1,800 feet. 

The Criffel range is fronted to the south- 
ward by a low promontory, which forms the 
west side of the entrance to the Nith. At 
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Southerness Lighthouse, whose friendly 
beam is a welcome guide to mariners and 
fishermen working on the Scotch side at 
night. 

Below Southerness the shore is fronted for 
the next few miles by an extensive sandbank, 
which is all dry at low water, the deep-water 
channel here lying а long way out írom the 
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The modus operandi is as follows: The 
fisherman, having donned his oldest gar- 
ments and provided himself with a long, 
pliant stick or wand, and a gaff (easily meds 
by securely lashing а large hook to a stout 
stick about four feet long), repairs to the spot 
a little before low water, when, the tide being 
much lower than usual, many big rocks, 


Portowarren. 


land, while the coast line falls back in an easy 
curve to form Sandyhills and Douglas Hall 
Bays; here the coast becomes rocky, and 
from this point on affords fine cliff and 
rock scenery. 

The photo of Portowarren gives a good 
idea of the transition from low sandy shore 
to bold rocky coast. The cliffs are peopled 
by innumerable sea birds, and are in several 

laces penetrated by caves, some particu- 
arly fine, many of which are said tc have 
been used as hiding-places by the smugglers 
in days of yore when Solway side was the 
scene of many a wild adventure in the 
contraband traffic. 

Some seven miles below Southerness lies 
the entrance of the estuary of the River Urr 
(commonly known as the Water of Urr), 
a lovely bay, separated from Auchencairn, 
Orchardton, and Balcary Bays by a narrow 
rugged peninsula, fronted by the steep little 
Island of Heston, the home of Patrick Heron, 
the hero in Crockett's delightful book The 
Raiders," and therein called the Isle of 
Rathan. 

In the photo the island is seen towards the 
right ; the tide is low, the edge of the water 
being plainly visible right across the picture. 
The whole bay dries out at low water, except 
for the narrow channel of the river, though 
there is plenty of depth at high tide for 
coasting vessels to enter and go up the river. 

Lying nearly in the middle of the bay is 
a jolly little island, known as the Rough 
Isle ; the south end of it is seen in the picture 
just to the right of Heston : a grand place 
this for scrambles and picnics; and in the 
winter, when picnics are “ off," much resorted 
to by the local gunner on wildfowling intent. 

Between Portowarren and the estuary 
of the Urr there is a dangerous reef of rocks, 
the home of the crab and the conger eel, 
called the Craig Roans, which extends nearly 
half a mile off shore. These rocks are all 
covered at high water. 

The outer end of the reef is joined to the 
rocky foreshore by a sort of causeway of big 
boulders which uncovers at low water of 
those extra high tides which occur at periodic 
intervals during the year; then is the time 
to go “ congering," and great sport it is. 


which under ordinary circumstances lie well 
under water, are left exposed by the ebbing 
sea; in the holes and crevices under and 
among these rocks lie the congers. 

Quietly approaching а rock he inserts his 
wand into a likely-looking hole; if Madam 
Conger is at home, she resents the intrusion 
and her wrigglings and writhings speedily 
betray her ; then the fun begins. The fisher- 
man can sometimes gaff the eel at once and 
drag her from her lair, but usually only suc- 
ceeds in bolting her after а more or less 
lengthy period of skilful manipulation of 
wand and gaff. 
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Estuary of the River at Low Tide, with Hestan in the distance. 


Having succeeded in extracting her, he 
must lose no time in securing his prey, as the 
water is quite close and the eel very active, 
and, once in the water, even though it may 
be only а comparatively small pool, good- 
bye to that eel! By the bye, the eel often 
has a back door to her house, through which 
she instantly glides at the first touch of the 


жапа; hence it is а good plan for two or 
three people to hunt in partnership, so that 
each rock can be properly commanded. 

Having caught your eel, the best way to 
kill it is to give it two or three heavy blows 
on the belly, which appears to be its most 
vulnerable spot. Verb. sap.“ Conger eel in 
the hands of a cunning cook makes splendid 
soup. Just a word of caution to any boy 
who may contemplate “ going a-congering ” 
in this fashion. Having located your eel, 
do not in the excitement of the moment put 
your hand into the hole. Congers bite hard ! 

The bays to the westward of the Urr and 
thence on to the Abbey Head will be touched 
upon later on in the account of a day’s 
trawling. To anyone standing on the top 
of the cliffs immediately eastward of the 
Urr on a clear day at high tide, the Solway 
would appear as a magnificent sheet of 
water, but unfortunately it is mostly shallow 
(especially in its upper part) and greatly en- 
cumbered with sand banks; the tides, too, are 
very strong, so that its navigation is by no 
means easy for the stranger. 

Between the banks are numerous channels, 
and in these channels the hardy fishermen 
gain their livelihood, summer and winter 
alike, by shrimp and fish trawling, a large 
fleet of small trawl boats hailing from 
Annan and a good many from the various 

rts on the English side. These bcats vary 
in size, but average some thirty feet in 
length; they are half-decked and cutter 
rigged, and sail very fast. 

For the benefit of those who may be inno- 
cent of any knowledge of boats, I may explain 
that a cutter is a vessel with one mast which 
sets a mainsail, topsail, foresail, and jib. 

It is a most interesting and stirring sight 
to watch the fleet of fishing-boats leaving 
Annan for the fishing on a fine morning with 
a good breeze. If the wind should happen 
to be ahead the boats cross and recross as 
they beat to sea, shaving each other so 
closely that to an uninitiated spectator it 
looks as if, crowded together as they are, 
collisions must be inevitable ; but such is the 
skill of the fishermen in handling their boats, 
that as a matter of fact the little vessels 
seldom touch, and any serious accident is 
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exceedingly rare. Did someone ask, What 
is trawling, and how is it done ? Well, I will 
endeavour to explain. 

If you look at the photo of a typical Solway 
trawl boat you will see her trawl hauled up 
to the masthead to dry, and will notice that 
it consists of a large bag-shaped net, broad 
at the mouth and rapidly narrowing till the 
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tail end is reached. The mouth is spread open 
by a long spar known as the beam, which, 
when the net is dragged along behind the 
boat, is raised from the sea bottom by the 
irons, which, with the beam, are clearly shown 
in the photo. For convenience of stowage, 
the beam, when the net is not in use, is laid 
on deck along the boat’s side upside down; 
thus the photo shows the irons standing on 
top of the beam. Of course, when the net is 
fishing, the beam is on top of the irons. The 
beam in our illustration is twenty-two feet 
long. 

Another point I want you to notice is that, 
while the upper portion of the net, or back 
as it is technically called (upper that is when 
the net is in position on the bottom of the 
sea), is attached to the beam right across the 
mouth from iron to iron, the lower portion 
is attached to the irons only, its fore-edge 
curving back from either side in a gentle 
sweep till in the centre it is several feet 
behind the beam. The reason for this will 
appear presently 

This curving edge is attached to a heavy 
rope nearly as thick as а man's arm, known 
as the ground rope. "The tail end is closed 
by a piece of thin rope which is threaded 
through the meshes and then tied, or hitched 
as a sailor would say, to prevent its slipping. 
The net is worked by being lowered over- 
board and then dragged behind the boat 
over the sea bottom. To enable this to be 
done, a long rope is fastened to an eye in 
each iron ; these ropes are known as bridles, 
and must be exactly equal in length or the 
net would not tow straight and steadily. 
At their junction a heavier rope, known as 
the trawl warp, is joined on. 

To “shoot” the net, as putting it over- 
board is called, the boat is sailed slowly 
along, the tail end is laced up as above 
described, and thrown overboard; the 
beam is then carefully lowered and 
** squared " by the bridles. When the bridles 
are all away trawl rope is given until it is 
considered enough is out, the amount de- 
pending on the depth of water, strength of 
the wind, and other circumstances. The 
boat is then sailed steadily along in such a 
manner that the net is dragged along the 
ground as nearly as possible in the same 
direction as, and slightly faster than, the tide 
is running. 

Now the question arises, How does the 
trawl catch fish ? As the net travels along 
the sea bed the heavy ground rope passing 
over the sand or mud starts up the fish lying 
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are virtually in the net before they are dis- 
turbed. No doubt some of them, directly 
they feel the touch of the ground rope, dart 
forward and make their escape under the 
beam, but many are entrapped and soon 
find themselves in the tail end. 

Perhaps some thoughtful boy says, Well ! 


this is all right so far, but surely fish can 
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swim much faster than the trawl is dragged ; 
why don't they just swim out again the way 
they came in? That is a very natural 
question, but the answer is simple : they are 
prevented from escaping by the pockets. 
Pockets ! What are pockets ? You have not 
said anything about pockets! Very true! 
but it is not altogether easy to describe 
intelligiblv a somewhat complicated appa- 
ratus like the trawl net all in one breath, so 
I have deferred the explanation of the 
pockets until now, by which time you have, 
[ hope, grasped the general working of 
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A Typical Solway Trawl Boat. 


The Home of the Crab and Conger Eel. 


on the ground—flatfish, by the way, such as 
soles and plaice, often lie actually in the 
sand—ani now you will see why the lower 
part of the net and ground rope which 
scrapes the bottom curve back as described, 
for the upper part of the net, which is 
attached to the beam, is thus always well in 
advance of the ground rope, so that the fish 


the net and so will be able to understand 
them. 

The top and bottom, then, of the net are 
laced together in a backward and inward 
direction by a piece of twine, commencing 
at the sides well in front of the tail end ; by 
this means a comparatively narrow opening 
into the tail end is left through which the 
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fish are guided as they enter, while between 
the lacings and the sides of the net pockets 
are formed, broad at their entrances from the 
tail end, but gradually narrowing till they 
terminate in cul de sacs at the fore-ends, 
which effectually prevent the fish from 
escaping. А fish having arrived in one of 
the pockets would find itself hemmed in by 
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the top of the net above, the bottom of the 
net below, the side of the net on the one 
hand, and the above-described lacing on the 
other. 

Having shot the net, it is towed for from 
one to five, or even six hours, according to 
circumstances, and then lifted, two or three 
hours perhaps being a fair average. To 
lift,“ the boat is so handled that she sails 
slowly up towards the net, allowing the man 
forward to gather in the slack of the trawl 
warp as she approaches it. When all the warp 
is in, and as much of the bridles as can be 
got from forward, one bridle is taken aft 
(towards the stern), and the two are hauled 
on till the beam comes up alongside the 
boat. It is then lifted on deck and secured 
in the position shown in the photo. The 
ground rope is next brought aboard, and 
lastly the net itself. 

If, as sometimes happens, the contents of 
the net (fish, weed, etc.) should prove too 
heavy to be lifted by hand, a piece of rope 
is put round it, the jib halliards are hooked 
on, and the net is swayed aboard by their 
aid. The tail end is then unlaced and the 
fish are shaken out and sorted, undersized 
fish, weed, and rubbish being hove over- 
board—rubbish, that is, from the fisherman’s 
point of view, for it contains many a speci- 
men which would rejoice the heart of the 
naturalist. 

I ought perhaps to mention that in this de- 
scription of the trawl net and its working I 
am referring solely to the small trawl boat 
with a crew of two men ; as the large smacks, 
which work in the deeper water of the open 
sca, have, of course, much heavier gear, 
which necessitates a larger crew and the 
«mployment of winches, and both their gear 
and its handling differ in detail, though the 
general principles involved are the same in 
both cases. 
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The object ot sailing the boat up to her net 
18, of course, to make her do the work and 
save the crew the labour of hauling her up 
by main force with the trawl rope, sheer 
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and the use of one's brains, not by brute 
force, that success is attained, though it must 
be admitted that there are times when 
* muscle" is a very valuable asset. The 


Rough Sketch of Trawl Net lying on ground, without Beam and Irons, to show Pockets. 
(Shaded areas are the pockets.) 


murderin' horse work," as I have heard а 
professional fisherman describe it, for these 
small boats do not carry winches. In trawl- 
ing, as in many another pursuit, it is by skill 


shrimp trawl is much the same as the fish 
trawl, except that the mesh is very much 
smaller, its irons are somewhat different in 
shape, and it has no pockets. 


(To be concluded.) 
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By FRED. W. BURGESS. 


IV.—COLLECTING CRAG FOSSILS. 


URING the next few months, especially when 
1 holidays commence, our readers will be able to 
take up fossil-hunting for a hobby. The study of 
geolozy is fascinating, for it carries us back thousands 
of vears to those far-away times before man appeared 

the earth. 
eien tell us of the wonderful creatures that 
lived in prehistoric seas and mud swamps, when the 
countrv we now call England was being peo 
lifted out of the receding seas and made dry land. 
In that process, extending over a vast number of 
years, whole families of animals and plants sprang 
into existence, lived, and died. "Those shallow seas 
and lakes seem to have teemed with iife—the handi- 
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work of the Creator for some of the rocks underlying 
the surface soil ere full of remains of fishes and curious 
creatures which seem to have left their shells and bones 
to b» buried in the soft oozy mud, gradually gaining 
in depth and lessening the volume of water. Many 
of these fossils are quite easy to find ; some may be 
picked up in stone quarries and among shales, others 
are found in the chalk formation and even in coal. 
The broken ground and fast crumbling cliffs which 
form our present coastline are often full of shells in a 
fossil state. They can be met with in large quantities 
in the South of England, the Isle of Wight, and in a 
harder state in the blue lias formations in Dorset. 

To begin with, it may be a good plan for the young 
fossil-huuter to become acquainted with the more 


recently deposited fossils, those which form the 
connecting link between the older creations and the 
familiar shells found on the shore to-day. The latest 
of the fossil grounds is the Pliocene, commonly known 
as crag, representing the condition of this country 
just before the cold of the Glacial epoch commenced ; 
and this formation, in which there are many fossils, 
deposited long, long ago, as we are wont to measure 
time, is the only link we have between the present and 
the much older past. 

The best hunting-ground for fossils of the“ crag” 
beds lie in the eastern counties of England, and 
especially the waste lands of Suffolk, where fossils 
innumerable can be picked up. The whole of this 
great fossil bed is of the“ crag period, but it may be 
divided into three great divisions, between which 
there appears to have been some considerable lapse 
of time. The first is the Coralline, next the Red, and 
lastly the Norwich. On the floors of those old seas 
shells sank deep into the soft mud and layer upon 
layer was formed. Many of the types and even 
the minor varieties bear close resemblance to 
modern counterparts, во much so that some- 
times a fossil shell is found in the“ crag ” cliffs 
or on the open downs bordering the sea, and 
а similar shell, with scarcely any difference, 
discovered lying on the sandy beach, just 
washed up by the tide. Some, however, are 
obsolete, and in the Coralline beds there are 
many specimens, the counterparts of which 
can only be found alivein southern seas; for 
in the course of the formation of these “ crags ” 
the climate of England changed, sometimes 
warm, at others extremely cold. "The old sea 
beds became dry, and the receding waters 
from the hizher mountains washed layers of 
mud over them. These became rock, and as 
the newly made ground in course of time sank 
and other seas flowed over them a new era 
dawned under different conditions, and fresh 
races of creatures appeared. In the Coralline 
beds no less than fifty species of mollusca can 
be found side by side with sea urchins, corals, 
and sea mats. In some places the deposit is 
no less than sixty feet thick, thousands of 
years having elapsed in the formation of that 
deep mass. 

There seems to have been a pause in the 
workings of Nature before the Red “стап” 
deposits were made over the шпа which had 
become stone in the hollows of the Coralline. 
In this Red strata are to be found two 
hundred and fifty species of shellfish, 
limpets and beautiful little cowries. Then came 
another break and afterwards the Norwich, or later 
deposits, so called because they mostly underlie the 
city of that name. There are many rich hunting- 
grounds near Cromer, Walton-on-the-Naze, and 
Felixstowe. Along the banks of the river Orwell are 
excellent fossil grounds, and the dividing lines between 
the different strata can be traced. Now is the time 
for boys to hunt up fossils of that prolific period; and 
when they have gathered together a sufficient number 
of varieties they can begin sorting out and classification. 
To do so they will need a handbook on fossils, for, 
when mounted, arranged, and named they are a never- 
ceasing fund of amusement and pleasure. 
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OUR „B. O. P.“ DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 


Problem No. 92. 
By W. J. Cocxmo (Worthing). 


BLACK. 
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WHITE. 


White to move and win. 
N sending the above Percy Cocking 


writes: I have read with interest your 
Draughts Column in the * B.O.P.,' and have 
obtained one or two problems from my 
brother, who is draughts champion of 


Worthing.” 


SOLUTIONS. 
No. 87 (by B. G. Fegan). 


Position : Black man on 2; king 18. White 
man on 28; king 17. White to move ; Black 
to win: 28—24, 2—7, 24—19, 7—11, 
19—15, 18—22, 15—18, 22—13, 8—3, 13—9, 
3—8, 9—6, 8—12, 6—10, 12—16, 10—15. 
Black wins. 


No. 88 (by W. Beattie). 


Position: Black men on 3, 15; king 21. 
White man on 11; kings 6, 28. White to 
move and win: 28—24, 21—17, 24—20, 
(a)17—22, 20—16, 22—17, 11—7, 3—10, 
16—11. White wins. (а)17—14, 6—10, 
14—16, 20—18, 3—8, 18—15. White wins. 


No. 89 (by С. Barber). 


Position: Black men on 7, 26; king 11. 
White men on 16, 20; king 18. White to 
move and draw: *18—23, 26—30, 16—12, 
30—25, *23—19, 25—22, *19—23, 22—17, 
*23—18, 17—21, 18—23, 7—10, 23—19. 


Drawn. 
No. 90 (by P. M. Bradt). 


Position : Black men on 4, 20, 24. White 
man on 12; kings 6, 14. White to move and 
win: 6—10, (a)24—27, 10—15, 20— 24, 


15—19, 24—28, 12—8, 4—11, 19—15, 
11—18, 14—32. White wins. (a)24—28, 
10—15, 20—24, 15—19, 24—27, 12—48, 


4—11, 19—15, 11—18, 14—32. White wins. 
No. 91 (by W. Н. Broughton). 


Position : Black men on 11, 16 ; king 23. 
White men on 28. 32; king 14. White to 
move and draw: 28—24, 16—20, 32—27, 
23—32, 24—19, 32—28, 14—18, 20—24, 
18—14, 28—32, 14—10, 32—27, 10—7. 
Drawn. 


GAMES. 


We have received a booklet con 
the games played in the match con 
in January between England and Scotland.* 
Being played by the picked experts of each 


* The star indicates moves essential to the result. 
t “Fifth International Match between England and 
Scotland." -Bryson & Co., Ltd., 92 Trongate, Glasgow. 
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country (12 a-side), these games, numbering 
131, are of exceeding interest. The match 
was played in Glasgow and lasted three days ; 
two sittings per day, and two games per 
sitting each pair of players. The games are 
well edited and annotated, and form in- 
teresting. and instructive exercises in the 
most polished draughts strategy. We show 
the following game as a specimen : 


GAME No. 55. “WILL o' THE WIspP.” 


Black: Bernard Brown (Liverpool). 
White: J. C. Brown (Edinburgh). 


11—156 18—11 24—15 27—24 
23—19 16—93 16—19 5— 9 
9—13 27—18 (1082—27 (e)24—20 
(а)26—93 7—16 $7 6—10 
(6)8—11 (4)18—15 30—96 18— 6 
(028—18 10—198 4-8 1—10 
11—16 


Then 22—18, see diagram : 
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Black to play. 
19—23 7—11 10—19 23—27 
26—19 91—17 17—14 31—24 
8—11 9—14 19—24 20—27 
20—16 18— 9 28—19 9— 6 
11—20 11—16 16—23 Drawn. 
25—22 19—15 22—18 


(a) 22—18 is more general. 

(b) 5—9 and 6—9 are aiso interesting 
variations. 

(c) This position can be brought up from 
the Nailor,“ thus: 11—15, 23—19, 8—11, 
26—23, 9—13. 

(d) 30—26, followed by either 5—9 or 
16—20, Draws. 

(e) Throwing the piece, 15—10 or 15—11 
is quite sound. 


Variation (1). 


The following variation is by the late 
J. Lees : 


30—26 5— 9 (9)16—20 20—24 
12—16 21—17 29—25 10— 7 
32—27 7—10 13—17 25—30 
3— 7 25—21 22— 6 26—22 
15—11 1— 5 15—29 24—27 
6—10 17—14 6—1 31—15 

(f)21—23 10—17 29—25 4— 8 
10—15 21—14 14—10 Drawn. 
23—18 


(f) 11—8, 4—11, 27—24, 11—15, 22—18, 


15—22, 24—6, 


1—10, 25—18, 


13—17, 


21—14, 10—17, 18—15, 16—20, 26—23, 
17—22, Drawn. 
(g) 13—17, 292—6, 15—22, 26—17, 2—18, 


11—7, 16—20, Drawn. 


The book includes fine group photographs 
of the players, and is illustrated throughout 
with diagrams of many crucial positions 


which cropped up during the 


games. 


Altogether a most fascinating shilling’s 


worth. 
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NOTICE TO OONTRIBUTORS.—All manuscripts intended 
Jor the BOY'S OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted їп too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though ecery care is taten. Tue number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them, The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Re; ublication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special value is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To ConnrsroNDENTS.— Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.," 
4 Bouverie Street, Е.С. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered. 


S. C. B. (Rushden).—We are publishers and not second- 
hand booksellers, so cannot purchase your back 
volume. You might possibly sell it by means of 
ап advertisement in our business pages at a cost of 
sixpence. 

E. T. C. (Ottawa).—Not bad as rough ideas, but the 
execution not up to publication standard. 
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H. 8. H. (Christchurch, N.Z.).—Thank you for your 
letter. We are always pleased to hear from distant 
readers. Glad to know you think that the good old 
B. O. P.“ „seems to grow better every month." 


J. B. (Glasgow).—Impossible to say after five years or 
more. When competitions are completed all the 
manuscripts and letters are destroyed. Glad, how- 
ever, to learn of the view you now take as to copying, 
etc. 


E. C. JENNINGS.—It says distinctly on page 36 Of The 
Sea,” The qualifications required for the various 
grades are set forth in Chapter II of the Regulations 
Relating to the Examination of Engineers in 
the Mercantile Marine. This book, price sixpence, 
contains copious information in regard to examina- 
tions, and a mass of other information it would be 
impossible to epitomise. It can be obtained from 
the same firms as those from which the Regula- 
tions as to the Examination of Masters and Mates 
can be purchased." And yet after reading“ The 
Sea you ask us to let you know the name of the 
book ! 


1 
Е. V. SHERD.—The Kruger sovereign, because there 
were fewer of them. The sovereign of William IV. 
is worth about five-and-twenty shillings. 


W. S. Н. ARBER.—We have had quite a dozen full- 
sized boats of all kinds, sailing and steam, but the 
articles are all out of print. 


J. D. ATKINSON.—There is a Wireless Telegraphy 
College in the Clapham Road. The office of the 
Marconi Company is in York Buildings, Adelphi 
(Watergate House). 


APACHE.—Archery bows are generally made of lance- 
wood, which is one of the easiest woods to buy at the 
timber-yard. The correct thing may be yew, but it 
is not easy to find. 

H. STOKES.— If you write to the Secretary of the Com- 
pany, or-get your friends to do so, you will be 
furnishéd with-all-the-partieulars it is necessary for 
you to know. 
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BEAUTIFUL GATEWAYS OF SOME FAMOUS OXFORD! COLLEGES, 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 20, 1910. 8 5 


(NO. 47 OF CURRENT VOLUME.) 
Full No. 1649.—Vol. XX XII. 
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ystery of Cabin 
No. 7. 


By RAVENOR BULLEN. 


(illustrated by ARTHUR TWIDLE.) 


CHAPTER V. 


т next day I set busily to work to make the varnish, 
in accordance with my father's formula. The direc- 
tions were so clear and explicit that I experienced no 
difficulty in carrying them out, and the result was а 
varnish which, after submitting it to the most severe tests 
I could devise, was, I was convinced, superior to anything 
I had hitherto come across. It must not be supposed 
that I was by any means a novicegin matters relating to 
„His hands were torn from their hold and he vanished from my sight." balloons.) For five years previousto leaving India for Oxford 
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I had devoted every moment I could snatch 
from my lessons to the study of aeronautics, 
and in the holidays I was my father's con- 
stant companion, taking the keenest interest 
in his experiments. 

By the end of & month I had everything 
complete, and had my balloon safely stored 
at the inland town from which the race was 
to start. Then, as I had nothing further 
to do for & day or so, I jumped into the 
train and returned to Calcutta, having 
promised to see a distant relative of my 
father's off to England. He was sailing on 
the Bombassa, the ship in which I had come 
out, and which, possibly owing to its asso- 
ciations with & certain young lady named 
Ura, I was prepared to maintain was by far 
the jolliest ship in the whole service. The 
vessel was due to sail on the "Tuesday 
morning, and, as the balloon race was not 
till the next afternoon, I should be able to 
make things fit in without any difticulty. 
Accordingly, on the Monday I took my 
respected relative оп board, and saw him 
safely installed in his cabin, and then 
looked up my old steward, Mac, who pro- 
fessed to be delighted to see me, and in- 
quired most affectionately after Dr. Trevor 
and the pretty young lady who came out 
under his care. 

I remembered her, didn’t I ? 

" Was she the young lady with blue 
eyes, and rippling brown hair, and a merry 
little laugh, and 4 

* Yes, sir, that's the one." 

Yes, I seemed to think I remembered her! 

And then there was the Hindoo gentle- 
man, Bir, wasn't there ? " continued Mac. 

Mr. Framjee, you mean," said I. 

" Well, he was Mr. Framjee on the trip 
out here, sir, but he's Mr. Chunder this 
trip Curious kind of gentleman, Mr. 
Framjee.“ 

How do you mean, Mac ?” I asked. 

" Well, sir, who should come on board 
the first thing this morning but Mr. Framjee; 
only instead of his gold.rimmed spectacles 
he was wearing blue goggles this time, as 
though the sun hurt his eyes. He marched 
straight into his old cabin, No. 7, and on 
looking at my list I saw that the whole 
cabin was booked in the name of Mr. 
Chunder. 

He didn't notice me, as I happened to 
be across the passage making up a bertb. 
As soon as I had finished there I went into 
the cabin next to his, the one that you had 


on the voyage out, if you recollect, sir, and 


began making up the berths there. You 
remember that old rivet hole by the side of 
your berth? Well, sir, I thought I would 
just take a peep through to see if it really 
were Mr. Framjee." 

And was it? 

“ Yes, 'twas Mr. Framjee right enough. 
He had changed his blue goggles for his old 
gold-rimmed specs., and was down on his 
knees at his open portmanteau, winding up 
a little travelling clock. When he had done 
winding it he glanced at a slip of paper he 
pulled out of his pocket, then set the alarum 
and put the clock back.in the portmanteau, 
and locked it up. Then he piled all the rest 
of his luggage on the top of it, and put on 
his blue specs. again. Then what do you 
think he did next, sir?“ 

" [ can't imagine.” 

“ Well, sir, he walked off the ship, and he 
hasn't been back since; and if Mr. Framjee, 
or Mr. Chunder, or whatever he calls him- 
self, docsn't hurry his stumps he'll be left 
behind." 

** You are quite certain it was Mr. Framjee, 
Mac?“ 

Hadn't Mr. Framjee lost the first finger 
of his left hand, sir?“ 

** Yes; now you mention it, Mac. he had.“ 

. Well, sir, во had Mr. Chunder ; but I 


must get on, sir, or I shall have the head 
steward after me.” 

So I said good-bye to Mac, and my 
relative, and caught the afternoon train to 
the scene of the balloon contest, where I 
arrived the вате evening, and found my 
assistant waiting for me, and everything in 
apple-pie order for the next day’s race. 


And now, before going any farther, I 
had better relate what happened to the 
Hindoo gentleman, with the missing finger 
on his left hand, as subsequently revealed 
to me in a letter from my friend Dr. Trevor. 

It seems that after leaving the ship the 
Hindoo gentleman in question walked 
leisurely to one of the best hotels and 
engaged a bedroom, where he wrote steadily 
for about an hour. He then came down the 
main staircase into the entrance hall, hold- 
ing a long envelope in his hand, which he 
placed in his coat pocket as he reached the 
door leading to the street. Just as he was 
crossing the roadway a carriage went by at 
& great pace. The poor native gentleman, 
in stepping back to avoid this, was knocked 
down by an automobile, and stunned. 

He was carricd to the nearest hospital, 
which happened to be the one at which 
Dr. Trevor was house surgeon, where he 
died within an hour, without having re- 
gained consciousness. 

On examining the papers found on him, 
in order to see if he had any relatives in 
the city who could be communicated with, 
Dr. Trevor was able to trace his movements 
from the time he left the ship, and inci- 
dentally to learn certain facts which caused 
him suddenly to jump to the telephone, and 
call up the office of а certain shipping com- 
pany, when the following conversation 
ensued. 

Has the Bombassa sailed ? ” 

“ Yes; well out to sea by now." 

* Was the Viceroy on board ? " 

“No; detained at last moment by im- 
portant telegram. Will sail by our next 
boat on Thursday.” 

Is there any possible means of com- 
municating with the Bombassa? Has she 
the wireless installed?“ 

" No; it will be installed in England at 
the end of the voyage. No means of com- 
municating with her till she reaches port." 

All right. Thank you." 

That same evening Dr. Trevor inter- 
viewed the chief of police, and later on they 
were both closeted with the Viceroy for 
over an hour. 


The morning of the race broke fine, but 
as the day progressed the heat became 
oppressive. Later on the sky began to 
cloud over, and puffs of air, as though from 
the mouth of a furnace, would send little 
spiral clouds of dust writhing skyward, only 
to collapse again on the parched carth which 
had given them birth. 

There were six balloons entered for the 
contest, and the conditions stipulated that 
they were to ascend one after the other, 
with an interval of ten minutes between 
each the winner to be the one remaining 
in the air for the greatest length of time. 
The first balloon successfully got off at four 
in the afternoon in а dead calm, and was 
duly followed by the second and third. 
When it came to the turn of the fourth the 
wind was beginning to blow in nasty choppy 
little gusts, which caused a good deal of 
tugging and jerking at the retaining ropes. 

However, it got off without accident, and 
went sailing away in grand style, to the 
accompaniment of a burst of cheers from 
the excited onlookers. 

It was our turn next. The balloon by 
this time was plunging rather viciously in 
the sudden squalls of wind, which were 
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rapidly increasing in violence and fre. 
quency. 

Three minutes before the start an old 
man was seen struggling through the crowd 
towards our balloon, calling out, Sam, 
Sam, don’t 'ee go." I knew the old fellow 
well as my assistant’s grandfather, and I 
was aware that he had a fixed presentiment 
that his grandson would, sooner or later, 
lose his life through his devotion to balloon- 
ing. The old man had been a soldier in his 
time, and had lost both his arms in hill 
fighting ; however, a formidable iron hook 
now took the place of his right hand, and it 
was 5 what a variety of uses he 
could put it to. 

One minute to time. You must stand 
&way there, please, Wilson," I called to the 
old man, who was vainly begging Sam to 
leave the car, pawing and caressing him 
with his iron apology for а hand, while the 
tears stood in his aged eyes. 

Another gust of wind suddenly struck 
the balloon, causing it to give а violent 
plunge. 

“ Time!” called the starter. 

Stand clear there! Let her go!" I 
shouted. 

Now, at the very moment the starter 
shouted “Time!” the old man threw what 
served him for an arm round his grandson's 
neck for one final hug, and, as the balloon 
rose, his iron hook caught in the collar of 
Sam's coat, and, ripping its way down his 
waistcoat, became firmly fixed in the leather 
belt he wore round his waist. Sam, who 
was leaning forward at the moment, was 
torn from the car, to the edge of which he 
clung for one thrilling instant. Then, his 
grandfather's weight being too great for him 
to sustain, his hands were torn from their 
hold and he vanished from my sight. Аз 
good luck would have it, though, so instan- 
taneous had been the whole occurrence, 
that, though the old man went soaring into 
the air as the balloon rose, he was not more 
than six feet from the ground when Sam's 
grasp was torn from the car, and, as the 
balloon shot into the air, I looked over the 
edge, and had the satisfaction of seeing them 
both pick themselves up from the ground 
apparently none the worse. 

I have seen one or two narrow escapes 
from death, but never so narrow a one as that. 

Had Sam held on even for so small a space 
of time as & quarter of & minute longer, 
the balloon would have attained such а 
height that they would inevitably have bcen 
dashed to pieces when he let go; and even 
had he continued to hold on longer it would 
only have prolonged the agony, as it would 
have been utterly impossible for me to 
have lifted them into the car. 

Owing to the jettison of so much human 
ballast the balloon shot up into the air with 
startling rapidity, rocking violently in the 
fast increasing gale, and in a very little time 
it pierced through a layer of cloud, and the 
earth was blotted from my view. 

I realised that the most serious part of 
the situation was my liability to fall asleep 
from fatigue, owing to the fact of my having 
no companion to take alternate watches 
with me. I shuddered to think what might 
happen in that event. The balloon might 
drift carthward while I slept, and be torn 
to pieces in trees, or any number of different 
catastrophes might occur. But it was no 
good to anticipate trouble that could not be 
averted, and whatever happened I could at 
least comfort myself with the retlection 
that I had made a successful, if rather 
sensational start, that my balloon and 
apparatus were in as g shape as ex- 
perience and forethought could command, 
and as for the rest—well, every balloonist 
takes his life in his hand, and nothing 
venture, nothing have." 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ALL that night the balloon was driven 
swiftly onward, and all the next day it 
soared along over & dense mass of cloud, 
through which I never once obtained а 
glimpse of the country below. The second 
night passed in much the same way as the 
first, though toward the small hours I felt 
myself getting very sleepy. Ав soon as the 
day dawned I peered eagerly over the edge 
of the car, hoping to catch a sight of the 
earth, but nothing but an interminable 
bank of clouds greeted my anxious eyes. 
And so on through the whole of that day. 
Toward evening, however, the clouds seemed 
to thin somewhat, and the balloon passed 
over a little rift, through which I thought I 
discerned the gleam of water, but it was too 
far below for me to be sure, and might only 
have been a bank of mist. That night was 
° one long struggle to keep myself awake. 
At times I would find myself nodding, and 
would pull myself together, and vigorously 
slap my arms across my chest in order to 
rouse my drooping faculties. 

Toward the dawn I must have fallen 
asleep. How long I slept I cannot tell, but 
it must have been for some hours; for I 
was awakened by the sun shining full in my 
eyes, and it was already high in the heavens. 

Rousing myself hastily, I glanced over 
the edge of the car. For miles around on 
every side, as far as the eye could sce, 
stretched an unbroken expanse of water, 
over which the balloon was placidly floating, 
at an altitude of a quarter of a mile or so 
from the surface, which seemed to be as 
still as a mill-pond. From my post of 
observation I was able to command a vast 
extent of sea, and it was interesting to 
mark how the different depths were indi- 
cated by the varied colours of the water. 
Here a light coloured patch denoting a 
shoal; there an expanse of dark blue de- 
noting deep water. From its appearance I 
seemed to be floating over a comparatively 
shallow piece of water of considerable 
extent. Not a breath of air stirred, and the 
balloon hung suspended, as though anchored 
in space. Away toward the horizon I saw 
a dull blur, which I took to be the smoke of 
a steamer. 

I got out my glass and soon found that 
my surmise was correct. She appeared to 
be a large ship, and was evidently coming 
straight towards me. From the rate at 
which she was travelling I could see that 
she would soon be within speaking distance, 
if she did not change her course in the 
meantime. 

The sun was now almost immediately 
overhead, and by the aid of my glass I could 
gee the ship’s officers, with their instruments, 
preparing to take a solar observation for 
the purpose of ascertaining her position and 
calculating the day's run. 

Meanwhile the time was slipping by, and 
the ship was rapidly coming up, and I must 
make up my mind what I intended to do. 
Now, so long as a balloon floats over the 
land a balloonist has an even chance of 
making a safe descent, in the event of any- 
thing going wrong. But the aeronaut out 
of sight of land has few chances of ever 
seeing the shore again, should any accident 
happen and the balloon fall into the sea. 
I decided that I would run no foolish risks. 
If I were too far from land to make it safe 
to continue, and they were willing to pick 
me up, there would be an end of my troubles 
in that respect, so I got out my signal code 
and signals, and made ready, and by this 
time the ship had slowed down and come 
to а dead stop underneath me. 

** What ship is that? I signalled. 

After a moment or so’s interval the answer 


appeared— 
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“ Bombassa from Calcutta.“ 

“ Can you give me my exact position, 
latitude and longitude ? ” 

The answer was certainly startling. I was 
some hundreds of miies from the nearest 
land, and the course that the balloon had 
taken must have been in a direction entirely 
different from what I had imagined. 

The look of the figures as I jotted them 
down in my note-book quickly decided me. 

Will you stand by with a boat to pick 
me up?" 

There was no reply for a minute. Then 
the answer came— 

“ Yes”; and they began to lower a boat, 
and I turned to make preparations for & 
descent into the sea. 

At that moment there was а dull roar 
from below, followed by a violent oscillation 
of the car. 

I looked down on а scene of indescribable 
ruin. 

The whole of the upper decks had been 
blown into the air by some irresistible ex- 
plosion, and а large gap had opened in the 
side of the ship, through which the sea was 
pouring. One of the smokestacks hung 
over the side by its stays, another seemed 
on the point of toppling over. Аз I gazed 
the doomed ship rolled sluggishly on her 
side, and sank before my horror-stricken 
eyes. 

And of this I am sure, that every soul on 
her perished at the moment of the ex- 
plosion; for I heard no ery for help, nor 
could I discern the movement of any 
swimmer. Here and there was а half-sub- 
merged body, which quickly sank, and here 
and there floating pieces of wreckage, and 
that was all. 

And presently a little breeze sprang up, 
and slowly I drifted away from the spot, 
the only living witness of the catastrophe. 
The next day I was picked up by the 
Calcassa, bound for England, with the 
Viceroy, or, rather, the late Viceroy, on 
board. 

As soon as I was on board I got the captain 
to promise to have & note made of the time 
and date on which I was picked up, and the 
latitude and longitude of the spot. This he 
readily undertook to do, and promised to 
give me а certified copy of the entry. ForI 
could not help thinking that my chances of 
the Maharajah's prize were fairly good, and 
this would enable me to prove, beyond 
cavil. the duration of my voyage in the 
balloon. 

After dinner that evening, as I was 
making the acquaintance of some of my 
fellow-passengers in the smoke-room, a 
steward brought me the following note : 

Lord Blankshire hopes to have the 
pleasure of making Mr. Hockley's ac- 
quaintance, and will be very pleased if he 
will join him in his stateroom.” 

“ Lord Blankshire" ; the name seemed 
familiar to me. Of course, I remembered 
now. It was our late Viceroy. 

“ Tell his lordship I will be with him ina 
quarter of an hour," I said to the steward. 

Very good, sir," replied he, and took 
his departure. 

* [t would be as well to tell him about 
the curious proceedings in the deserted 
temple,” I mused. ' Certainly some one 
ought to be told to keep an eye on those 
amiable plotters, and perhaps the noble 
Earl would be the very man to put the 
matter in train." 

His lordship’s cigars were unexceptionable. 
Of that there could be no question what- 
ever; and he evidently seemed bent on 
making himself agreeable. 

“ And now, Mr. Hockley,” said he, “ if 
it would not be tiring you, I should like to 
hear somewhat of your adventures." 

* I hardly know where to begin, replied L 
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“ May I make a suggestion, Mr. Hockley ? 

“ I should welcome any suggestion from 
your lordship.” 

" Then I suggest that, as we have the 
evening before us, you begin at the be- 
ginning.“ 

So I gave him a short sketch of my ad- 
ventures since leaving England, telling 
him of Framjee's views as to the position 
of the native in India, of the conversation 
under the porthole, of the strange pro- 
ceedings in the temple, and the death of 
my native driver and the mark on his 
breast. On hearing this he became very 
grave, and put several searching questions 
to me, revealing & profound knowledge of 
the workings of the seditious societies in 
India. 

I then went on to tell him of the curious 
behaviour of Framjee masquerading as 
Chunder, before the sailing of the Bom- 
bassa, as told me by my old steward, Mac. 
And I brought my recital to a close by telling 
him of my adventures in the balloon, and 
of the explosion which sent the Bombassa 
to the bottom of the occan ; but for reasons 
of my own I did not tell him of my belief 
that she lay in comparatively shallow 
water, nor of the fact that I had а record of 
the exact spot where she lay, signalled to 
me by her ship's officers a few minutes 
prior to her disappearance. 

And the reason Ї did not tell him this 
was that I had happened to pick up a paper 
in the smoking room that evening, in which 
I found the following short note, under the 
list of sailings in the Calcutta shipping 
news : 

The Bombassa, for London. Amongst 
the passengers was the retiring Viceroy, the 
Earl of Blankshire. In addition to a general 
cargo she carried 400,000/. in bullion.” 

Now, it appeared that this information 
was slightly inaccurate, as the noble earl 
had cancelled his passage at the last moment. 
But how about the 400,000/. ? It occurred 
to me that I was the only man on earth 
who knew the exact position of that very 
desirable treasure, and for the present, at 
any rate, I decided to keep that knowledge 
to myself. 

His lordship then told me how he already 
knew of the death of Framjee through Dr. 
Trevor, who had handed him the papers 
found on his person, giving details of an 
extensive physical-force conspiracy, having 
headquarters in England, the address of 
which was given, with some secret meeting- 
р in India, only known to the brethren. 

his meeting-place, his lordship &dded, was 
evidently the deserted temple. He had 
handed the papers to the Indian police before 

iling, and they, with their colleagues in 
England, had the plot under close observa- 
tion. 

But why did Framjee book a cabin on 
the Bombassa ? I inquired. 

His lordship looked at me gravely, and 
then said, From what you have told me, 
Mr. Hockley, I gather that he wished to 
deposit his luggage there." 

But why should he wind up his clock 
if he did not intend to occupy his cabin ? ” 

* As I understand it, the very reason why 
he did not occupy his cabin was because he 
had wound up his clock.“ 

I looked at his lordship, wondering what 
he meant. 

“ You see, Mr. Hockley,” said he, mean- 
ingly, there are various kinds of clocks; 
some tell the time, while others аге attached 
to infernal machines. This would explain 
the explosion on the Bombassa, and would 
also furnish an excellent reason for Mr. 
Framjee not wishing to travel on her. 
And," concluded he solemnly, '* it was only 
by the mercy of Almighty God that I was 
not on that ship myself; but what grievcs 
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me more than anything is that the ship 
was too far at sea to be stopped when we 
discovered the dastardly plot.“ 

Of course the whole diabolical scheme 
was as plain as daylight to me now. And 
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to think of old Frammer being such a 
scoundrel ! 

Shortly afterwards I wished his lordship 
good-night, he, on his part, being good 
enough to say that he hoped we should have 

(To be continued.) 
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the opportunity of becoming better ao- 
quainted during the voyage. 

The remainder of the trip passed 
pleasantly, and we arrived in England in 
due course. 
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MELTONIANS ALL! 


By Rev. F. COWLEY WHITEHOUSE, M.A., 


o" Friday afternoon the Mugger's Hall 
boat, gaily decorated with red blos- 
soms in celebration of its bump, pushed off 
from the landing-stage. Two other boats 
were decorated with flowers, and on this 
day it was generally anticipated that 
Mugger's Hall would bump Blackett’s, and 
that Hassall’s would probably succumb 
to Reeves’s. 

At the starting-post an unusually large 
crowd gathered opposite the Mugger’s Hall 
boat. The coach had recovered his equa- 
nimity, and was gently chaffing stolid 
number three. The next moment he 
caught sight of Jim Orford, who had come 
with Sabreton and Daly to run the course 
with the boat. 

Ah! ah!” he cried, “ here is our critic. 
And what does he say ot our boat ? " 

" Not bad, sir—not bad," replied Jim 
easily ; “ on the whole not bad, but Ст glad 
to see that they took my advice after being 
bumped on Monday. I had to speak to them 
quite severely." 

“ And what, pray, was your advice ? " 

“ Only to give up crab-catching and to 
take to rowing.” 

"Do chuck him into the river, sir." 
pleaded Bishop. It won't hurt him. He 
wasn't born to be drowned.” 

B-0-0-0-OM ! 

One minute to ро!” 

Old Goggicts looks a bit white about the 
gills.” remarked Jim critically. 

But Goggles, who took his rowing very 
serenely, merely grinned and fingered his 
oar lovingly. 

Ten seconds to ро!” 

Now we sha'n't be long!“ 
Jim. 

" Shut up, sir 
Jim effaced himself. 

Five !— Four !—Three !—Two !—One ! " 

B-0-0-0-OM ! 

The boats went away, and the crowd broke 
int» a Jog-trot. 

Half-way through the race Mugger's Hall 
were within three-quarters of a length of the 
boatahead. They were rowing well together 
and with plenty of reserve power. 

Jim’s pretended unconcern had been 
thrown to the winds. His checks were 
flushed ; the lust of battle was in his eyes, 
and he was ejaculating fiercely : 

" You've got 'em. boys! You've got em 
safe! Row, you beggars! Row yourselves 
inside out ! ” 

Steady, lads!" The coach noticed a 
tendency to quicken unduly and to bucket, 
and sternly repressed it. Steady, stroke! 
ГЇ tell you when to quicken.” 

Langham Meadow hove in sight, and there 
was a quarter of a length only between the 
rushing boats. 

“Steady, lade! Now then, stroke, let 
her have it! Pick him up all through the 
boat. Well rowed! Pick him up! So! 


Thus again 
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Thus the coach, and 
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Now you're moving. Six more strokes and 
you're into them.“ 

It always is six more strokes with the man 
who isn't breaking his heart in the boat, but 
it generally means about six times six 
strokes. 

Blackett's responded gamely, but as their 
answering spurt died away, Mugger's Hall, 
with a finely sustained effort, reached their 
rudder. passed a foot or two of thcir canvas, 
and bumped unmistakably just after passing 
the Meadow. 

Good old Gogglets ! " cried Jim. Good 
boys all! You do credit to my coaching, 
and to-morrow you'll add Arbuthnot's to 
your бау.” 

But, alas! it was not to be. 
ordained otherwise. 

The boats drew in to the bank to let 
Hassall's pass clear. In hot pursuit came 
Reeves's, but as the latter's winning-post 
was not far off it was just touch and go 
whether the bump would be made or not. 

The prospect of а splendidly exciting 
finish drew away & large number of the 
fellows who had accompanied Mugger’s Hall 
and Blackett’s. Inthe excitement and bustle 
& rowing boat containing two young men 
and a girl was upset. There was a shout 
of laughter. No one anticipated any danger 
with so many boats around, but the two 
young men lost their heads and floundered 
hopelessly, and the girl sank almost imme- 
diately out of sight. 

Amid the shouting crowd there was one 
ready to act promptly. Goggles rose up 
gingerly in his place, stood on his slide, and 
leaped overboard without upsetting the 
racing boat. А few strokes took him to the 
scene of the accident. With a quick seal- 
like movement he dived smoothly below the 
surface. A short pause, and two heads 
came to the surface. "There was & shout of 
warning as another racing boat shot past. 
As the rowers swung forward a feathered 
blade struck Goggles with full force on the 
temple as he was in the act of shaking the 
water out of his eyes. The boat passed on. 
Like a stone poor Goggles sank. The girl 
was seized and pulled out of the water, and 
half a dozen swimmers, including the coach 
of the Mugger’s Hall boat and Jim and 
George, dived to find her rescuer. Some 
little time elapsed before he was brought up. 
Gently he was drawn out of the water and 
laid upon the bank. A doctor hurried 
forward. Earnestly he worked to restore 
animation, but not a sigh came from the 
lips, not a fleck of colour stained the white 
cheeks. Awed and silent the boys stood and 
watched as the doctor laboured, but when he 
rose up at last with а sad shake of the head, 
they realised that they were face to face with 
the mystery of death. Ап immortal spirit 
had fled to the great God above. The 
mortal shell, one short hour ago so full of 
robust young strength, lay inert and helpless. 
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A hurdle waa brought. Blazers and 
sweaters were heaped upon it, and amid 
tears and sobs, the white-clad form waa 
lifted up and borne back in sorrowful 
procession to the school. Reverent hands 
laid the dead lad upon а bed in the sana- 
torium, and scattered white and red blossoms 
over him. The drenched hair, generally so 
recalcitrant, clung close to the head, and the 
eyes, no longer dim and blinking, but seeing 
in the great Beyond things that man may 
not see, were veiled by the blue-veined lids. 

The news spread from house to house. The 
next day the playing-fields were deserted. 
The gay flags at the boathouses were half- 
masted, and instead of the excitement and 
noise of the last day of the bumping races, 
a great quiet reigned, and the lads walked 
about with serious faces in knots of three or 
four. 

During the morning Jim Orford and his 
friends were admitted into the death 
chamber to see the last of their comrade. 
Ken Daly went in nervously, and hardly 
glanced at the bed. Gcorge Sabreton 
walked up to the still form, and regarded it 
with misty cyes. Jim Orford stood beside 
him. His gaze did not waver, and he 
spoke as he might have spoken to а living 
person : 

Good bye, old Goggles! Good bye, old 
sportsman!" He looked up at the Doctor, 
who was standing at the other side of the 
bed. “І suppose he knows that when we 
rotted him we onlv did it in fun. He knows 
we looked upon him as our best pal.“ 

The Doctor swallowed hard. 

" He knows, Orford; he knows all 
about it." 

" Yes," continued the lad, “I think he 
knows." He laid his hand gently upon the 
white forehead. “ Good bye, old fellow! 
Good bye, old Goggles. We won't forget 
you.” He turned to the others. We won't 
forget him, will we?“ 

George and Ken were both past answering, 
but Jim talked on to the Doctor in steady 
even tones. He saw no terror in death, and 
it did not occur to him to lower his voice or 
to walk on tiptoe about the room. He told 
the Doctor of the life they had lived together, 
and of the steadfast reliable character of the 
dead lad. The Doctor knew most of it 
already, and as һе told him in return certain 
things that he knew about Goggles, Jim 
brushed away one shining tear. 

That afternoon the bereaved father 
arrived. He was taken to the sanatorium to 
be alone with his dead, and when, two hours 
later, he came out, he asked to sec his son's 
friends. The boys could not fail to notice 
the striking likeness between father and son. 
Dr. Smith had the same tousled hair, the 
same short-sighted eyes, the same peculiar 
slouch in walking, and the same shy tones 
in the voice. 

With quiet resignation ће asked them to 
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tell him of his boy’s last days, and then he 
5 the three for having befriended 

im. 

“I always feared for my boy," he said. 
* I suffered much as a boy. I was at a 
rough school, and, like Horace, I was shy 
and awkward, and my short-sightedness cut 
me off from much that makes school life 
pleasurable. I had no friends, and I was 
frankly miserable for the greater part of the 
time. I feared it would be the same with 
Horace. 1 saw in him a replica of myself. 
Thank God, he was happy and contented 
here, but he would not have been if you "— 
he turned to George Sabreton—‘ had not 
befriended him in the first place, and if you“ 
—to the others— had not followed the 
kindly lead." 

“ We did nothing," said Sabreton. 

" Nay," said the poor father, it was a 
great thing you did. You saved my boy 
from living the lonely life I have always 
lived, and I can tell you a lonely life is a 
miserable one. Many a time did Horace 
tell me what he owed to you three. He 
spoke of you as his only friends, and I should 
like you to know how grateful he was. I, 
his father, desire to thank you for him, and 
also for myself.“ 

The boys tricd to explain that they also 
had gained from the companionship. Jim 
explained that he had been helped up the 
school by the scholar, and Ken Daly bore 
witness to the assistance he had reccived. 

He helped me along tremendously. We 
worked together, and he kept me at it. 
And," he added, I was envious of him. I 
knew he would beat me for the big school 
scholarship to Oxford or Cambridge, and 
now I suppose I shall get it. But I wish,” 
with'a burst of tears—'" I wish he was back 
again to beat me." 

That's not the way to look atit. Horace 
would never have grudged you your success. 
I hope you will get the scholarship, and I 
also hope that you will try for one at my 
college. It would be a real joy for me to 
have one of my boy's friends under me. I 
would help you in reading for your degree, 
as I would have helped my son. I trust you 
will give а lonely old man this fresh interest 
in life. I have no one now to think about. 
My wife died when Horace was born, and I 
only had Horace left to me to care about. 
Now that he has gone I am alone indeed." 


On the Sunday morning the service in 
the chapel was very impressive. There was 
nothing depressing about it. The altar was 
decked with white flowers, the music was 
bright, and the hymns struck the note of 
hope and cheerfulness. The Doctor, who 
was not a clergyman, but who had a 
preaching licence from the Bishop of the 
diocese, spoke not of the mournful aspect 
of death, but of the great gain and glory 
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awaiting on the other side the true soldier of 
Christ. 

Jim Orford sat and listened with folded 
arms, and with his keen eyes fixed on the big 
stained-glass window, a memorial of old 
Meltonians who had died in action against 
the foes of their country. The morning sun 
still shone through it, and flung beams of 
blue and red and golden light across the 
white surplices of the choir. 

George Sabreton looked at the preacher, 
and his nostrils quivered now and again as 
the crisp earnest sentences fell from the 
Doctor’s lips. 

Ken Daly had his chin dropped on his 
breast, and the hot salt tears coursed un- 
checked down his cheeks. His quick 
sympathies were readily touched, and he 
had not the strong self-control of the other 
two. 

The preacher spoke of the life of effort. 
He pictured the soldier Joshua leading the 
men of Israel from triumph to triumph. 
He showed St. Paul, the steadfast saint, 
sitting in the stadium watching with interest 
the competitors in the centre, and storing up 
in his mind for future illustration the varied 
incidents of the racing and boxing. From 
that he passed on to an enunciation of his 
conviction that it is untiring effort rather 
than prowess that counts in God's sight— 
that it is the training which strengthens and 
ennobles & man's life and character rather 
than the actual performance of some great 
athletic feat or some intellectual achieve- 
ment. The world would not always allow 
this. It judged by results, and the world 
might speak of this sudden death of Horace 
Smith as disastrous. '* Cut bono," it might 
exclaim, “‘ was this waste of brain and 
talent?“ It might question the justice of 
God. Why was not some boy of lesser 
ability chosen out, some one whose loss 
would not have been felt by the world ? 
Great things had been confidently expected 
of the captain of the school. Ав a true 
scholar, as a fine oarsman and swimmer, he 
was bound to have made his mark at Oxford 
even as he had at Melton; but the hand of 
God had interposed, and had cut short this 
life of rich promise. Thus were the plans of 
the world ever being brought to nought. 
God’s dispositions seldom coincided with 
men’s anticipations. Wherein then lay the 
security of the world ? Only in frank accept- 
ance of the will of God. Let all wait upon 
that will of God, and let them do so not 
in abject surrender to an implacable and 
mysterious force, but in the ready sub- 
mission of obedient children to a loving 
Father. 

Then the Doctor pointed out the use of 
such a life as Horace Smith had lived at 
Melton. He told of the boy’s Confirmation, 
of the patent purity of his life, of his stead- 
fastness and simplicity; and he refused to 
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allow that such a life lacked completeness in 
any way. Would the parents of the young 
girl who had been drawn up from death not 
see this point? Would those who had been 
his personal friends not see how beautifully 
his life had been rounded otf? Horace 
Smith had died the death of deaths, than 
which none can die a greater. His friends 
might grieve for him, but they could not 
grieve without hope; and so the preacher, 
rising almost to eloquence as his voice 
thrilled with emotion, came to his per- 
oration. А great stillness reigned in the 
chapel. Even the most thoughtless were 
constrained to listen. A few concluding 
sentences on the hope of a Resurrection to 
a life of glory, and then, instead of " Onward, 
Christian Soldiers," generally sung on the 
last Sunday morning of term, the organ 
pealed out the music of For all the 
Saints." The five or six hundred boys and 
masters rose to their feet, and a great 
volume of sound crashed out: 


* For all the Saints who from their labours rest, 
Who Thee by faith before the world confe:s'd, 
Thy Name, O Jesus, be for ever blest. Alleluia! 


“О may Thy soldiers, faithful, true, and bold, 
Fight as the saints who nobly fought of old, 
And win, with them, the victor’s crown of gold. 
Alleluia ! 
“О blest communion! fellowship Divine! 
We feebly struggle, they in glory shine; 
Yet all are one in Thee, for all are Thine. 
Alleluia!“ 


The organ dropped to soft mellow tones for 
the next three verses. Again it rolled forth 
its full volume, and the fresh voices made 
the arches ring in the triumph of the last 
verse: 


From earth's wide bounds, from ocean's farthest 
coast, 
Through gates of pearl streams in the countless 
host, 
Singing to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Alleluia ! 
Amen!" 


There was & rustle as the boys sank on 
their knees for the Benediction pronounced 
by the Chaplain, and then out into the 
spring sunlight they flocked. Amongst 
those lads were some whose hearts had been 
deeply stirred, so deeply indeed that the 
souvenir of these days would never entirely 
pass from them. 


The next term life flowed back into its 
ordinary channel. Work and play, sorrow 
and joy, life and death—so the world swings 
on; and may we all, when we come to the 
brink of the dark waters, adventure the 
crossing with as good a hope of meeting 
welcoming angels on the farther side as did 
Horace Smith, the heavy, awkward, and 
withal brilliantly clever captain of Melton. 

(To be continued.) 
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CRUMP AND I IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


E swept into Oban Bay about an hour 
behind time, and Crump said some 

one ought to be killed for it. I reminded 
him that the blame for the delay must be put 
entirely to the account of that early morning 
fog on the Clyde, and that, had we tried to 
keep time under those circumstances, in all 
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probability some one would have been killed 
for it. That some one might even have 
included Crump himself. Whereupon he 
subsided. 

"lis & bonny bay, with fair Oban town 
circling it, backed by the rising land, and 
Kerrera Isiand shutting it in from the 
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heavier seas. The gem of the North is this 
place—a gem sought after eagerly by 
thousands every sunny summer ; and it was 
only by reminding my companion that we 
should рау the town а visit on our return 
journey that)I could (prevail upon him to 
cross the gangway to the vessel which had 
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come alongside our own as we lay at Oban 

ier, to convey passengers who were bound 
for the ports along Loch Linnhe's coasts. 
But for this assurance I fear there is every 
probability that he would have made a bolt 
ior the other gangway to the shore, and I 
&hould havelosthim. Well! Small wonder. 
This northern gem sparkles with dazzling 
beauty in the sunshine. 

If you take the trouble to look at a map 
of Scotland you will notice that the country 
has had a slanting slash across it which has 
cut it through from Inverness to Fort William 
and practically turned the northern portion 
into an island on its own account. True, 
this has the appearance of having been 
quickly stuck on to the mainland again, as 
though in the hope that no one would notice 
the accident ; but an island it is, for all that, 
the famous Caledonian Canal, which joins 
the long lochs and the outer seas, forming the 
final link of the dividing waters. 

It was towards this great waterway of 
North Scotland that we were borne by the 
smaller steamer which took us on from Oban, 
gliding past the outer end of Kerrera Island, 
upon a small upland of which rises an 
obclisk to the memory of the founder of the 
line of boats that now, under Mr. MacBrayne’s 
Company, make travelling in the western 
parts of Scotland a thing to remember with 
pleasure for many a long day. Already we 
ha! enjoyed a journey filled full with splendid 
sights; yet as we steamed into the broad 
waters of Loch Linnhe, past the long low 
garden isle of Lismore, it seemed that the 
close of our day was to be crowned with even 
greater glories. For the wild hills grew 
wilder here, and the clouds that wreathed 
them round darkened the deep valleys and 
threw over them black billowing veils sug- 
gesting savage mystery. To our south rose 
bold Ben Cruachan, monarch of all the hills 
within our view; and away at the eastern 
end of the loch Ben Nevis should be shoulder- 
ing the sky. But too soon the scowling 
clouds had gathered round, and his greatness 
was hidden from us. 

It was Crump’s saying “ What about tea? 
that decided us to go in scarch of the refresh- 
ment saloon, though, as I reminded my 
friend, the meal would cost us at least five 
miles and a shilling. TE 

* Dinner," I said, ** totted up to eight miles, 
eighteenpence. Ought we to go on at this 
reckless rate ? "' 

He wanted to know if I were “ all there“; 
I thought he would. 

“ Oh, quite," I answered cheerily ; and 
talking to you in your own style for a change. 
Funny you fail to recognise it —it isn't that 
I mind the money so much, but I do grudge 
the miles. There we shall be, cooped up in 
that eating-saloon, with all these splendid 
sights hidden from us, and the old ship 
scuttling along for all she's worth and passing 
from sume of them for ever, so far as we're 
concerned. I tell vou, man, I grudge the 
loss of those five miles more than the shilling, 
апу day." 

“Oh, all right, Lachrymosus ! " he re- 
torted on the instant. I'll square things 
for you. You pay your shilling, and ГЇЇ eat 
the tea for you as well as for mysclf ; and 
you can stay up here and have the benefit 
of those five miles that are worrying you 
so badly, for the two of us. J sha'n't 
тіпа.” 

Put this way I had no choice but to ask 
him not to be a bigger ass than һе could help, 
and promptly led the way below before he 
could get out any further silly remarks. 
But all the same, I wished it were practicable 
to enjoy one's meals and the scenery at the 
same time on such a journey as this. 

The long day crept off slowly to the west, 
and night was coming lazily out from the 
east to mect us as we steamed up the loch 


and touched at Ballachulish on our way. It 
is from this place, prettily situated at the 
narrow entrance to Loch Leven, that a 
coach ride of some nine miles or so into the 
heart of the angry hills brings the tourist to 
Glencoe, the Vale of Weeping. They call 
it this, I believe, because of its many mists 
and rains; but fitly might it be thus named 
in memory of the black-hearted treachery 
of 1692. Well may we hang our heads when 
we think of it. Vale of Weeping, forsooth ! 
Ay, and for many, Vale of Shame. Think 
of it, peaceful inhabitants of now peaceful 
isles. A long hospitality to a foe received 
as friend, and, in return, a clan wiped out 
to sate an enemy's lust for revenge. The 
Massacre of Glencoe is one of the dark blots 
upon our country’s fair name. 

How cold the wind was, as we passed still 
farther along the loch! The few passengers 
on deck drew what wraps they had around 
them, and Crump and I gladly stood for a 
time with our backs to the friendly funnel ; 
for in this boat, at last, fore-cabin was 
steerage—whereas, in the other two, steerage 
had been fore-cabin. The waters of Linnhe 
contract suddenly, near here, and on a 
jutting promontory stands the lighthouse 
of the Corran Narrows. Then the loch 
broadens again, and, passing in, after a 
moment’s halt at lonely Ardgour hamlet, we 
steamed some ten miles in a straight line 
up the water, leaving the Corran light a 
tiny twinkling star behind us, the while 
Fort William, with its dancing jets, drew 
quickly near. 

There was a slight drizzle before we dis- 
embarked, but Crump said “ Never mind! 
Luckily it was getting too dark to see the 
rain-spots ; so we'd put up with it." It was 
not too dark, however, for the hotel touts to 
see us under the electric-light lamp (Fort 
William was the first British town to gencrate 
this light by water power for its streets and 
houses), and one of these gentlemen took us 
aside, in the kindness of his generous heart, 
to inform us that there would be room for 
us two in the hotel he represented, but that 
all the others were full. This thoughtfulness 
on the part оѓ ап entire stranger touched our 
hearts ; nor did a natural sympathy for the 
poor dupes who were being taken off by less 
honest men to hotels presumably already 
stuffed to bursting-point preclude us from 
taking the advice so opportunely proffered. 
And, indeed, we found the quarters recom- 
mended quite sufficiently comfortable and to 
our taste; though I am free to confess that 
the remainder of the passengers from the 
boat must have found accommodation also, 
for when we had taken our own rooms we 
wandered along the street and saw no signs 
of homeless tourists seeking rest and finding 
none. From which we were led to the con- 
clusion that perhaps our friend on the pier 
had been tempted to stretch а point in his 
own favour ! 

Fort William is the sort of town you can 
вее in what our French friends call a blow 
of the eye; but then, what you really want 
at a place like this is not the town, but the 
surroundings, and these are glorious. The 
fort here was originally built in Oliver Crom- 
well's day by General Monk, to overawe tho 
turbulent Highlanders. Whether it was 
entirely successful in that I will not under- 
take to say; the turbulent Highlander“ 
took a good deal to overawe him in those 
days. Later, in the time of William 111., the 
stronghold was renewed, as a caution to the 
Jacobite chieftains ; and it is from this latter 
building that the town derives its name. 
To-day the West Highland Railway, whose 
terminus is here, has pretty well done away 
with the fort ; but I do not know that that 
matters much, as, if the stronghold is gone, 
so are the Jacobite chicftains. 

I should not think living at this jolly 
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little spot under Ben Nevis is at all expensive. 
At any rate, our hotel, while not sumptuous, 
or of enervating luxury, was clean and com- 
fortable. We had all we needed at а reason- 
able price ; and the good folk were as pleased 
to see us as if we had been their long-lost 
children turned up quite unexpectedly. 
They made us thoroughly welcome, and gave 
us porridge for breakfast before our ham and 
eggs, at our special request. А gentleman 
opposite me smiled as I sifted the caster sugar 
over my share. 

** [t'a easy, he remarked, “ to see you're 
English. The Scotch people prefair salt.” 

Out of the tail of my eye I saw the arch- 
hvpocrite, Crump, hesitate for the intini- 
tesimal part of а second аз he was about to 
take the sugar- bowl after I had finished with 
it, and then unconcernedly reach for the 
salt-cellar. Í turned and faced the old 
humbug, the while he sprinkled a few grains 
of salt upon his oatmeal. No wonder he was 
silent for the rest of the meal. He pretended 
to be engrossed in his breakfast, but J knew. 
If he spoke more than absolutely necessarv, 
ten to one his speech would betray him, and 
his wicked attempt to pass himself off as а 
Scotsman would meet with the exposure it 
undoubtedly merited. I think he ought to 
be eternally grateful to me that I didn't 
make him say something, just for sheer 
mischief. Perhaps he is, but if so he has 
forgotten to mention it ! 

I should not say it was an enthusiastic 
morning so far as the weather was con- 
cerned. It was, in fact, one of those sort of 
mornings when pcople say at breakfast that 
they think it will“ clear up“; more because 
they hope it will than because they really do 
think so! It was not actually raining, but 
it went as near to it as it decently could ; and 
the clouds not only rolled along the sky, but 
actually boiled over and tumbled down tho 
hills and over the sea in the shape of erratio 
mists. 

The morning boat from Oban came to 
the pier just as we got there, and passengers 
for Inverness joined those of us who had spent 
the night at Fort William as we made for 
the railway terminus at the pierhead. The 
arrangement here is for travellers from Fort 
William to take the train across the level 
land by Corpach Moss to Banavie, which is 
just above the long scries of locks through 
which boats from the sea mount to the Canal. 
To pass this Neptune's Staircase ” is a long 
business, and the transport of passengers by 
train to the steamer waiting them at the head 
of the locks saves much time. 

Poor Crump seemed rather less optimistic 
than usual as we boarded the boat at Bana vie. 
The weather certainly was clearing, and gave 
promise of eventually letting us have quite & 
decent day—a promise fulfilled beyond our 
hopes later on—but as we looked across the 
low-lying ground towards Fort William, 
where the Lochy River pours some of the 
surplus waters of Loch Lochy into Loch 
Linnhe, the mountain behind the town, bold 
Ben Nevis—the monarch to whom we had 
hoped to pay our best respects in passing— 
was wrapped closely round in the enveloping 
mists. 

" Come to think of it,” grumbled my 
bosom companion, there's no proof that 
there is any Ben Nevis. We've never seen 
it. It's just as likely as not the whole thing's 
8 fraud." 

“ Whoa, then! Steady!“ I said, :ooth- 
ingly. “І think we may quite safely take 
old Ben's existence for granted, even if he ts 
packed up in a thick cloak of clouds. After 
all, you know, it isn't а dead certainty you 
would know each other better, even if the 
mists were rolled away. You'd have to take 
somebody else'a word for it that the hill you 
saw was actually the one you expected to see. 
They're awfully careless about these little 
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matters; none of the hills are labelled 80 
that you and I can be aure of them." 

He laughed, and as we steamed away up 
the Canal, our full complement of passengers 
and their luggage all aboard, his good-humour 
returned. 

But the disappointment of not setting 
actual eyes upon the mighty mass of Ben 
Nevis fed me to the conclusion that Measrs. 
Thos. Cook & Son, who have made travellin 
a delight to so many of us, have overlook 
one thing which ought to prove a boon to 
tourists. They issue tickets for rail, river, 
and sea; coupons for meals at restaurants 
and accommodation at hotels, and letters 
of credit to the various banks of the civilised 
world. They supply so many pamphlets, 
and so much information upon all points of 
interest connected with this travellable 
globe of ours, that any fellow who knew the 
contents of even a tithe of them would be 
in serious danger of becoming а public 
nuisance wherever he went, unless he could 
be muzzled. But they have not started 
weather coupons yet: an omission un- 
worthy of so enterprising a firm. My idea 
is that with your travel tickets you should 
be able to purchase a set of coupons, selected 
to your own liking, entitling you to the 
weather you really want on yourtrip. There 
would be а fixed scale of charges for these, 
according to demand for the different sorts. 
Fine days, which would be certain of a good 
sale, would probably be fairly cheap, being 
turned out in large quantities. Thunder- 
storms on the hills, being less in request, 
would be somewhat expensive; “ evening 
sunsets, with variations, or °“ sunrises, with 
rosv tints, warranted to keep till vou are 
awake enough to admire them," should fetch 
prices about halfway between these others. 
I mentioned the matter to Crump, and he said 
it was a wonderful notion; he couldn’t 
believe at first that I had thought of it all 
alone! 

Given a series of puddles and a small boy 
with a spade, and it may be safely assumed 
that before long those puddles will have been 
linked together by connecting channels, 
through which the waters will be induced to 
flow till they have found their ultimate level 
of rest. The child is father to the man, and 
the same activity is observable in the latter— 
working, of course, on more matured lines. 
So that, given three lakes and a good 
engineer, and there is every chance of those 
three lakes being ultimately connected by 
canals, through which the flow of water is 
properly regulated by means of locks for 
purposes of navigation. Something of this 
sort has happened in several parts of the 
world. There is that great waterway across 
Sweden, for instance—from Gothenburg to 
Stockholm ; and there is (and this is what I 
have been driving at all along !) the Cale- 
donian Canal through the Great Glen of 
Scotland, linking the three lakes Lochy, Oich, 
and Ness to the outer seas in Loch Linnhe 
and the Moray Firth. There are thirty- 
eight miles of lakes, and about twenty-three 
of canals. The waterway was origjnally con- 
structed under the guidance of Telford, and 
opened in 1822, though long before, in 1773, 
James Watt had previously surveyed the 
ground. "There was much trouble with the 
Canal at the Banavie end, and eventually, so 
I read, Loch Lochy's level had to be raised so 
that a portion of its waters should flow 
away into the Spean River—a stream 
which passes through some witching scenery 
—and rivulets from the northern side into 
the Lochy River had to be carried under the 
canal bed. So that the making of this water- 
way was not child's plav. Indeed, I believe 
its use was at first abandoned after a few 
years, till engineers plucked up heart once 
more, with the result that it was re-opened 
in 1847 in a perfected condition for traffic. 
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The weather cleared up as the day grew; 
and although we never saw Ben Nevis’s 
summit, we saw most other things, and made 
& delightful journey. After some seven 
miles of steaming we entered the huge locks 
(each one on the Canal is said to be 160 ft. 
long by 38 ft. broad) to be passed up into 
Loch Lochy. At one time these were known 
as Loch Lochy Locks, and Crump would 
insist on saying the words, though I told 
him not to. In spite of his alleged Scotch 
descent he nearly put his face out of joint. 

The great advantage of а trip of the kind 
we were making on this eventful day lies in 
its variety. When you have had as much 
canal scenery as is good for you there is the 
mild excitement of the locks, with the great 
boat rising slowly above the massive green- 
damp walls, which for the moment have 
considerably limited your range of vision: 
or as slow ly sinking, when you are on the 
descending route, till, the waters being at 
their right level, the gates are swung open, 
&nd you emerge on to the broader bosom of 
the lake. Here the shores draw back, and 
the scenes take on a wider, grander aspect. 
Long lines of bare wild hills, with a fringe 
of pasture or woodland at their base, and 
here or there some farmstead or some 
pleasant country seat, stand up from the 
southern shore, or, it may be, deep ravines 
on the northern afford now and again alluring 
visions of densely wooded glens running up 
into the mountains. Upon the slopes of 
the bare fells to the south of Loch Lochy 
runs the West Highland Railway, with so 
many bridges constructed across the in- 
numerable gullies that draw off the rain- 
water from the savage slopes that Crump 
thought the Company might as well have 
given up any pretence of running upon terra 
irma, and laid its line in that part of the 
country upon a continuous twelve-mile 
archwav. 

And then, when you feel a further change 
desirable, there you are, in the picturesque 
Laggan Canal, with just time to enjoy the 
beauty of its wooded banks before the waters 
widen out once more, and Loch Oich, 
prettiest lake of the three, receives you. By 
now we had risen in the world, and were 
floating upon the highest sheet of water on 
the route, one hundred feet above the level 
from which we had set out at Fort William. 
Nearly four miles of this charming lake make 
you quite satisfied with yourself and your 
surroundings. On the north shore is the 
bonniest spot of the whole trip, the glade 
and ruined castle of Invergarry. The bon- 
niest spot, say I; but, indeed, from amid 
so much of beauty it were invidious to pick 
out one place as pre-eminent. Let be! 
The whole journey has its delights. 

This country, too, abounds in memories 
of bonny Prince Charlie ; though, however 
bonnv he might have been, both Crump and 
I had our doubts as to whether he were 
worth two armies hacking themselves to bits 
over him. Before and after the fight at 
Culloden he passed a night at this castle of 
Invergarry, which the Duke of Cumberland 
considerately burnt later in the year. And at 
Aberchalder, at the north-east end of Loch 
Oich, the Prince's forces foregathered, in 
preparation for the final struggle against the 
army of William їп. under Cumberland. 

So we sped on, calling at this place or 
that, skimming now over this shortest of 
the lochs with its woody islets, and finding 
ourselves at length in Cullochy Lock, which 
marks the beginning of our going down once 
more to lower levels. Here the Canal runs 
above the river Oich, which bubbles and 
prattles alongside below the towpath. At 
this stage of the journey, in the last two 
miles before Loch Ness is reached, are so 
many of these water-gates that passengers 
who are not too exhausted with the exertions 
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they have undergone in sitting about the 
decks may land and take the two miles afoot, 
as far as Fort Augustus, where a stairway of 
some four locks, if I remember rightly 
(though Crump says he sha'n't worry 
whether I remember rightly or not), drops 
tne vessel on to the longest of the trio of 
lakes. 

Fort Augustus isn't half & bad place, at 
any rate when seen in bright weather, as we 
saw it. Here was erected a fort after the 
1715 rebellion (these little differences of 
opinion as to who should be king came pretty 
expensive all round); but on the site of the 
old fort now stands a monastery belonging 
to the Benedictine Order. We are told that 
Johnson and Boswell visited Fort Augustus 
in 1773, on their way to Skye; but perhaps 
later on this will be forgotten, the event 
being naturally eclipsed by the more recent 
visit of Crump and myself on our way to 
Inverness. 

Our journey so far had not been of such a 
nature that Crump could get many chances of 
running the risk of ruining himself by pur- 
chasing attractive though comparatively 
useless articles; but here in the sloping 
street that runs down by the side of the 
stairway of locks the shopkeepers exposed 
upon outdoor stalls all manner of treasures— 
pictures, picture post-cards, walking-sticks, 
drinking-cups, tartan plaid knick-knacks, 
and the like. In common with the rest of 
the passengers who were waiting the steamer’s 
passage through the locks, we paid homage 
to the attractions, though, in justice to my 
impetuous friend, let me say at once that he 
acquitted himself on the whole with credit, 
nor made any really outrageous purchases. 
I did wonder, however, for whom a tartan- 
covered trinket-box, which became his ere 
we had left the neighbourhood, could be 
designed. He said something about his 
Aunt Eliza liking these trities; but 1“ hae 
ma doots." Aunt Eliza, indeed! 

It was here that we both got into trouble. 
Several of the post-card views of the district 
were made up into packets of a dozen, each 
packet containing about ten that we didn’t 
want and about two that we did. Thinking 
no evil, we took the cards we wanted and 
left the rest. Then we entered the shop 
behind the stall to pay for the pictures. 
The young lady eyed us severely, more in 
anger than in sorrow, and even Crump 
began to show signs of uncasiness, whilst 
the desire to drop everything and make a 
bolt for the ship almost overcame me. 
Placing the cards aside, she addressed us in 
solemn tones. 

" You cannot break the pahkets !” she 
said. 

We turned without a word—for a wonder, 
not even Crump could find his tongue at the 
moment. We turned, I say, and left the 
place for ever. 

Loch Ness is not only the largest and 
broadest of the lakes of this Caledonian 
route, but also the deepest (and the wettest 
as well, Crump adds flippantly). Indeed, 
so great is its depth that it is said never to 
freeze. I do not, of course, guarantee this 
information from actual experience, but 
at all events it wasn’t frozen when we were 
on it. 

Along the twenty-four miles of this lake 
are plenty of attractive views. In раг- 
ticular I recall Foyers, which must indeed 
have been a lovely spot before the aluminium 
works there ate away some of its beauty. 
But even now it is very charming. In the 
hillaide here, invisible from the boat, are the 
Falls of Foyers, turned to practical account 
for the works named. On the opposite shore 
the rounded mountain of Mealfourvony lifts 
its summit over two thousand feet. Another 

leasant spot is the promontory near the 
In nverness end of the loch, upon which stand 
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the ruins of Urquhart Castle, close to Urqu- 
hart Glen. Away back through the centuries, 
before more than half of British history had 
been worked out—away back in the time 
when Edward r was trying his hand at 
holding Scotland under, this castle was 
besieged by that warlike monarch. No 
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Е Матта Buffles pressed an umbrella upon 

her son when he left for school next 
term, he must have hurled it out of the 
carriage or bestowed it upon the engine- 
driver. He didn't bring it to St. Oliver's. 
And if at times allusion was made to the sore 
subject, and chatter round the fire reverted 
to that uncanny disappearance, the problem 
was soon suffered to drop back into the 
limbo of the insoluble. White was too busy 
trying for the Cambridge Local and his 
“ third" soccer colours, to retain any 
interest in а task which, he averred, was 
harder than finding а lode in his pater's 
gold mine! Pottlesmith questioned the 
statement, but then his maidem aunt had 
shares in the mine. 

And therefore we forgave Buffles, and 
assured ourselves that we were never 
destined to see our brolly again. 

But we were wrong ! 

Just about that time it happened that 
M. Blériot flew across the Channel, and of a 
sudden everybody in the country became 
engrossed in aviation. Old Eagle, our 
* Stinks " master, who was frightfully clever, 
worked himself into a fine frenzy on the 
subject, and in the Lab. he dropped into the 
habit of neglecting our abilities while he 
expounded the science of flving. We en- 
couraged him. And one day Tinkleberry 
major began to swagger about an octoplane 
which his grandfather was building and the 
War Office of Nicaragua taking up. He 
offered Buffles, in exchange for two halfpenny 
stamps, to get his grandfather to give him & 
ride. Buffles, who had grown very inde- 
pendent, replied that he had promised his 
mother before he left home not to gad about 
in aeroplanes, and that, anyhow, he'd rather 
kecp his stamps. 

Well, while everybody (but an English- 
man) was flying, and Tinkleberry and 
Buffles were sparring, and the Grouser going 
well on the way for his colours, something 
happened which filled the papers with the 
name of our market town close to St. Oliver's. 
Until we read those papers we hadn't known 
that Poolcaster, as it was called, enjoyed so 
many attractions! And this was nothing 
less than the news of a Grand Flying Meeting 
there, with prizes in abundance, and а 
tremendous trophy to be given for the 
longest flight with a machine entirely British 
built and engined. 

When Tinkleberry saw that Paulhan, 
Grahame-White and all the celebrities were 
engaged to try for this, he declared that they 
might save their trouble, as his grandfather 
was sure tocompete. Naturally, this made us 
all the more anxious to see the fun, but when 
the Sixth got their exeat, the Head added that 
he would see to it that the rest of the school 
were better employed than in watching 
that old crank Tinkleberry break his neck." 

Such а contingency required immediate 


wonder it is worn out, and glad to have a 
quiet time at last. 

At the far end of the loch, where the Ness 
river finds birth, we emerged again into the 
Canal, experiencing our last lock-out from 
the waters in our wake. We steamed a few 
miles in parallel course with the river, and 

(To be concluded.) 
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BUFFLES’ BROLLY. 
By GUNBY HADATH. 


PART II. 


steps. The upshot of our deliberation 
might have been observed in the scrupulous 
attention paid Ьу the Lower School to tho 
subsequent classes of Mr. Eagle. А mon- 
strous discipline reigned, and one carboy 
only of aqua pura was pushed surreptitiously 
to the floor. Old Eagle, who was quite a 
decent fellow really, recognised that virtue 
should mean more than its own reward ; 
though how he obtained leave for the whole 
school we never imagined at the time, and 
only guessed afterwards. 

So it came at last, the first day of the 
Poolcaster meeting ! 

Excepting Tinkleberry, of course, none of 
us knew much about aeroplanes and their 
mechanism, but it was a fine sight to see the 
crowd, and the stands, and the housing sheds 
for the machines ; and to watch the French- 
men and the Germans scurrying about in 
their flying rigs-out. Апа finer when the 
flag ran up the post to signal that & competi- 
tion was commencing. Then you'd hear the 
thrum-thrum of the motors, and as the huge 
machines, at close quarters like nothing so 
much as a series of boxes upon tricycles, 
leaped up into the air, quivered & moment, 
and flew ahead—then you couldn't shout ; 
you could only feel it! 

Not that all of them did actually fly. Опе 
every now and then ran buzzing and flutter- 
ing along the grass, just, as Butterick re- 
marked, like an anemic hen; some turned 
turtle and were towed away; while a few 
hugged the ground and refused to rise а yard. 

And to this day no one has precisely 
ascertained what happened to Tinkleberry's 
grandfather, but it seems that his octoplane 
must have taken the bit between its teeth, 
for it was last seen scudding over the Atlantic 
ocean. Possibly it was afraid of being late 
at the War Office in Nicaragua. 

The days went quickly enough, till we came 
to the last of the meeting, set aside for the 
decision of the big all-British event. There 
was hardly a breath of wind, and Buffles 
even forgot his knife in the general excite- 
ment. Competitor after competitor rose, 
some bidding fair to circle the air indefinitely, 
so steadily they whirred along. But by 
degrees one after the other these flying 
Dutchmen dropped to carth again, while 
Pinfeather and White, and Stubbleton-Nykes 
and Pottlesmith and all of us cheered away, 
and the time-keepers ran about and compared 
watches. 

But one little man, who came from the 
Midlands and was wearing a vivid scarlet cap, 
still kept going, quite near above our heads. 
As he had been one of the first to ascend, he 
looked a winner all over. 

And then a startling thing happened. 

From somewhere in the distance a black 
spot was moving nearer and nearer to the 
Aerodrome, growing bigger every minute! 
At last, apparent as an airship of distinctive 
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through the quicter scenery of cornfields 
and pastures, till, shortly after passing the 
picturesque hillock Tom-na-hurich (Hill of 
the Fairies, and resting-place of those who 
have passed from this Ше), we glided up to 
the Muirtown Wharf, our place of landing 
for the Northern capital—fair Inverness. 
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and curious design, it reached the starting- 
point, and for some two or three minutes 
poised itself in mid-air upon gigantic wings. 
А moment, and Babel was let loose. Which 
wasit? Who was he ? 

We watched the judges raise their glasses ; 
marked them stare and stare until they 
recognised the figure hunched up over the 
Steering wheel in a pose that seemed familiar 
to us, somehow ; we saw them scribble on 
their cards. A sign from the judge's box— 
the pilot jerked his lever—the engines 
hummed again—and away it flew! Round 
and round the course, gathering в speed that 
terrified, swerving with the graceof a swallow, 
it devoured time and distance ; while at ita 
fore, plainly to be distinguished by all eyes 
below, a great flag flew out. 

And in itself that flag appeared weird. 
enough, since the distance obliterated all 
outline of any attachment to the main body, 
so that the pennon might have been following. 
the aeroplane of its own volition. 

For hour after hour the monster kept its 
course, the pilot crouching impassive, the 
ensign streaming. 

But at last, when Redcap had long since 
dropped to earth, it became obvious that all 
records had been beaten; and while most 
of the people were shouting, we noticed that 
with each evolution of the course the un- 
known was sinking gradually lower. 

But a greater surprise was to follow. 

For several minutes & very open-mouthed. 
Grouser White had been staring up to the 
sky, but now Buffles showed him to us cling- 
ing more or less at haphazard to the branches 
of a large tree that flankéd the course. He 
was roaring, yelling, hurling winged words 
at the victorious stranger. Then, to the 
jeopardy of limb and Cambridge Local. he 
slipped from his bough and, grabbing 
Buffles. he spluttered something and pointed 
to the flag. 

From our point of vantage, the aeronaut 
and the apparatus which attached his flag 
to the chassis were both clearly distinguish- 
able. 

And behold ! the pilot was none other than 
our Old Eagle! And the flag bore the 
colours of St. Oliver’s. 

And the rod which supported it was 
Buftles' brolly ! 


We learned afterwards that Mr. Eagle 
had for many months been building an 
aeroplane on the Q.T., and had abstracted 
our brolly that night with the idea that its 
stout ribs might come in useful some day ! 

And, after all, it was Grouser White who 
first discovered it. 

Next day he had a fearsome stiff neck. 

But the Head deposited Во ев’ brolly and 
the flag it bore to victory for all time among 
the most cherished treasures of St. Oliver's. 

[THE END.] 
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SOME QUEER AQUATIC PETS. 


By A. E. HODGE, 


Author of “Butterflies and Moths in Winter,” “The Wiles of the Privet ‘Hawk, " ete. 


HE sentiment of the lines “ Be it ever 
so humble there is no place like home“ 
few of us would gainsay, and it is equally 
true that there is no home more curious 
and interesting than that of the little 
Caddis-worm. Humble it may be, but, 
unlike the lazy little Hermit Crab of the 
sea-shore, which appropriates the shell of 
some unfortunate molluse to form its domi- 
cile, the Caddis-worm builds its abode en- 
tirely with its own hands—or, rather, feet. 
Varied are the materials with which it 
does its work; small stones, bits of stick, 
rushes, sand, leaves, and tiny shells being 
utilised for the purpose. It frequently 
happens that the latter contain livin, 
animals, who are thus forced to trave 
wherever their unceremonious landlord may 
desire, and the Caddis.case then forms a 
veritable little lodging-house. 

Although the insects of which we speak 
are unflatteringly termed ““ worms,” they 
are really the larvæ of a pretty little moth- 
like fly, which in summer may be seen 
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these insects so interesting in an aquarium. 
But before I tell you how to procure and 
manage these queer little pets, it is necessary 
that you should know more about their life- 
history. 

When once the Caddis larva is settled in 
its newly erected residence, nothing will 
tempt it therefrom, and wherever it may 
roam its portable house is never relin- 
quished. As the latter, curiously enough, 
is generally of the same specific gravity as 
the water, its portage is not such a difficult 
matter as it may seem, the means by which 
it is accomplished being chiefly by the aid 
of certain Геза at the rear of the body. 
So tightly, indeed, does the little creature 
cling to its case that it will often allow itseif 
to be literally pulled in twain sooner than 
evacuate its dwelling. 

A few species choose to live in running 
streams, and, in order to avoid being carried 
into uncongenial surroundings by the 
current, these usually affix their cases to 
some large stone at the bottom of the water, 
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flitting about the surface of our ponds and 
streams in а peculiarly laboured and zigzag 
fashion. 
over 150 in this country—measure as much 
as two inches across the expanded wings, 
but these you are not likely to meet with, 
as they fly only by night, spending the day 
snugly ensconced in some crevice out of 
harm’s way. 

It is not of the insect in its perfect state, 
however, that I wish here to speak, but 
merely regarding that part of its existence 
which is spent in the form of a soft-bodied 
grub beneath the surface of the water, 
where, as an egg, it was originally deposited, 
with seeming foresight, by its winged mother. 

You may readily imagine such a defence- 
less little being would soon fall a victim 
to some чо aquatic creature were it 
not protected in some way. With this 
apparently in mind, the tiny larva com- 
mences to build, almost as soon as it leaves 
its gelatinous cradle, a miniature fortress 
for itself suited to its especial requirements. 
It is this wondrous instinct which makes 
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where they spend their time on the look-out 
for passing morsels, 

As with other larve, the grub of the 
Caddis-fly is blessed with ап insatiable 
appetite, and so rapidly does it “ put on 
weight " that in a short time its increased 
proportions necessitate an enlargement of 
premises. This it effects very ingeniously 
without quitting its tenement by adding 
fresh circles of material to the front entrance 
of gradually increasing diameter. Having 
completed this task to its satisfaction, the 
little artisan proceeds co bite off the super- 
fluous rear portion of the case, thus keeping 
the latter always of the required length. 
As these alterations take place periodically 
during the growth of the larva, its habita- 
tion, in time, becomes of a somewhat conical 
shape, and, through lack of the material 
with which it was originally constructed, it 
often happens that the additions are made 
with matter of a vastly different kind. 

However irregular the outside of a Caddis- 
case may be, the interior is always smooth 
and comfortable, being lined with a tou 
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a substance produced by the insect 
А y same E as the silk of the 
familiar silk-worm. This secretion, too, is 
used by the larva for cementing to the 
outside of its domicile the various objects 
which it may select as ornaments or for the 
purpose of deluding the inquisitive. 

If confined in à jar or aquarium, these 
industrious little creatures live and thrive, 
carrying on their labours with perfect in- 
difference to their unnatural surroundings. 
In fact, if some of the larve be taken from 
their tubes and supplied with some artificial 
building materials, such as coloured beads, 
bits of coal, and such like, they will at once 
set to work to construct new dwellings for 
themselves of novel and curious designs. 
As I have already mentioned, it is no easy 
matter to entice the little Caddis-worm 
from the refuge which it has taken such 
great pains to construct, but a few gentle 
prods with a blade of grass or slender stick 
inserted at the rear entrance to the case is 
usually effective. 

Let us then make a journey to some 
neighbouring pond and obtain a few larve 
to experiment with. If the water be clear 
you will probably see some of them moving 
about the bottom or crawling slowly upon 
the weeds, but, as you may surmise, their 
cases are not easily detected amongst the 
tangled vegetation and débris which sur- 
round them. They may be easily fished 
out by means of a small net, which may be 
carried conveniently in the pocket and 
fitted to a cane or stick on arriving at the 
scene of operations. A stout three-pronged 
hook tied to a few yards of reliable twine 
is also very useful, as this can be thrown 
some distance out into the pond and, when 
hauled in, masses of weed will be brought 
to the bank, in which you are pretty sure 
to find the objects of your search. 

Place your captures in a can or bottle of 
water for conveyance home, and do not 
neglect to collect, also, a supply of weed, as 

ou will require this for their future home. 
it there be any Canadian Water-weed (Ana- 
charis) to be had, choose this in preference 
to any other aquatic plant, as it is by far 
the most hardy and useful for your purpose. 

You should have little difficulty in recog- 
nising it by its whorls of three or four od 
oblong leaves and uncommonly brittle stem. 

Those readers of the ** B.O.P." who read 
the first article of this series will remember 
that Anacharis was also there recommended 
for an aquarium in which Water-beetles 
are kept, but, unlike these latter irisects, 
the larvae of Caddis-flies breathe air con- 
tained.in the water. Aquatic vegetation 
is therefore absolutely essential, as this, 
under the influence of light, gives off the 
supply of oxygen necessary for the support 
of life, at the same time absorbing the 
carbonic-acid gas expired by the insects. 
Moreover, the weed will form a permanent 
supply of food for the latter, its rapid 
growth as a rule being equal to the demand 
made upon it. 

Do not keep too many Caddis-worms 
together or trouble will ensue, and some of 
them шау even descend to acts of canni- 
balism. y, Ме а few species are supposed 
to be more or less carnivorous, the majorit 
will live happily enough on a diet of ven, 
the leaves of which they devour with 
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pets, when thus engaged, take particular 
care not to expose more than the head and 
front ents of their body, which are pro- 
tected by horny shields against the on- 
slaughts of predaceous creatures. They are, 
too, always on the alert for danger, and a 
tap on the side of their aquarium will 
cause all heads instantly to disappear 
within their respective cases. Presently, 
first one and then another will cautiously 
reappear, when, finding that nothing is 
amiss, they resume their interrupted feast 
with renewed energy. 

After a few months you will find that 
some of the Caddis-worms no longer come 
forth to attend to their daily duties, and, 
upon examining their tubes, you will notice 
that the ends have been carefully sealed up, 
either with silken threads or with some of 
the leaves from the plant upon which the 
larve have been feeding. The cases, how- 
ever, are not entirely closed, there being 
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sufficient space left at either end for the 
water to pass freely through for the respira- 
tion of the imprisoned insect during the 
brief period of pupahood, which is then 
about to commence. 

In а few weeks from the closing of the 
Caddis-case, the occupant will be ready to 
say Good-bye to its subaqueous home. 
Its departure is quite an interesting event 
in itself, and if you are lucky you may 
chance to see the queer-looking pupa burst 
from its tube and swim rapidly to the sur- 
face. Sometimes the old pupa-case is used 
as a kind of raft on which the soft imago 
dries its wings as soon as emerged, prepara- 
tory to setting out on its new life of aérial 
freedom. More frequently, however, the 
chrysalis makes its way to some dry spot, 
where the outer covering splits and sets 
at liberty the fully developed Caddis-fly 
within. 

If, therefore, you wish to see the parent 
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insect in all its pristine glory, it will be 
necessary to fix a little sloping platform of 
cork or wood, arranged so that one end is 
beneath the surface of the water. This 
can then be utilised by the pupa on which 
to perform its last and most wonderful 
change of costume. 

Needless to say, the tank must at this 
time be securely covered by some porous 
material, or your Caddis-fly will be con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

Those readers who desire to preserve the 
specimens which they have been successful 
in rearing may adopt with advantage many 
of the hints given in the article which ap- 
peared in Part 358 of the B. O. P.,“ entitled 
" Hidden Treasures." 

A collection of Caddis-flies, together with 
various types of cases constructed by the 
larvae, form an extremely interesting and 
instructive acquisition. 


(To be concluded.) 


SAILING AND FISHING ON THE SOLWAY FIRTH. 


By E. Н. GRANT MORRIS, B.A., М.В. Cantab., etc. 


ND now, having waded through this de- 
scription of the gear—rather dry, I fear 
you will say—I will ask you to accompany 
me in fancy aboard my boat for a day's expe- 
dition in quest of fish. It is a fine warm 
morning with a nice south-east breeze; it 
will be high water at ten o'clock, and we 
must be under way at least an hour before 
that, as we want to get up to the eastward 
as far as Portowarren before the ebb begins 
to run down hard, so hurry up and finish your 
breakfast and let us be off. Quite done, have 
you? Then give us a hand down to the pier 
with this basket of grub ; and whatever else 
we do we must not forget the oilskins and sea- 
boots. Here we are at the little pier, under 
whose shelter the dingheys are kept (a 
dinghey is a small boat which acts as tender 
to her larger sister). 

There is ourdinghey. Haul her pi y eit 
and away we go. You see that line of boats 
lying at their moorings along the Rough 
Isle ? Well, ours is the farthest down but 
one, so let us make straight for her; we have 
no time to waste if we mean to get to Porto- 
warren by high water. That's right! Come 
alongside gently and mind the paint ! Capital ! 
Now jump aboard and stow the grub and oil- 
skins down below, like a good fellow, while I 
make the dinghey fast to the mooring chain, 
then she will be handy for us on our return 
this evening. 

Up with the mainsail! There! it stands 
like a card. Now for the jib: we will give her 
the small one as there is a good breeze. 
Never mind the topsail just now, I don’t think 
she will want it, but we can let her have it in 
a twinkling when we get outside if we find 
she does. Up foresail! Now we are all 
ready; wait till she cants the right way. 
Good! Let go Ње mooring there! She's off 
like a bird! One short tack to clear the 
rocks at the point of the island, and away 
we go to sea as close to the wind as she will 
lie. 


While we are sailing out there is plenty of 
time to look around, and you „Ж: what 


a lovely spot this estuary of th is, with 
its sparkling water, bordered dn either hand 
by the jolliest bracken and heather-clad hills, 
whose faces are relieved from the smallest 
approach to sameness by great masses of 
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granite, which crop out everywhere in the 
most irresponsible way. To our right there, 
on the other side of the bay, is Gibbs Hole, 
а safe anchorage, much used by coasters, its 
shores steeply sloping to the sea and wooded 
almost to the water’s edge, the narrow 
interval between sea and wood being occu- 
pied by boulders of grey granite; a little 
more to your right and farther inland the 
grand heathery slopes of Screel and Bengairn 
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The little Pier under whose shelter the Dingheys arc kept. 


lie basking in the morning sun, their height 
and striking outlines harmonising with the 
surrounding landscape and conveying the 
impression of being exactly what was 
wanted to complete the composition of the 
picture. See! here comes quite a little fleet 
of white-winged sailing-boats ; they are from 
Kippford, the little villaze by the water-side 
which nesties snugly under the hill where sea 
and river meet. Don’t they make a bonny 


picture with the sun shining on their big 
white sails ? 

Thirty years ago there was hardly a yacht 
ог.а pleasure-boat to be found here, but of 
late years there has been а steady growth 
of interest in things aquatic, and now there 
is а considerable and steadily growing fleet, 
whose owners are the keenest of amateur 
salormen. Ап annual regatta has been 
established, also a regular series of fort- 
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nightly races throughout the sailing season, 
with prizes for the best and most consistent 
performers; and the ташу sport of boat- 
sailing is altogether in a most flourishing 
condition. 

While we have been admiring the view 
and telling each other how good it is to be 
alive on such a morning amid such sur- 
roundings, our little craft has been slipping 
rapidly, through the water, and we are now 
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sufficiently far out to clear the Craig Roans 
on the other tack, so let her come round ; 
another tack or two will take us up abreast 
of Portowarren, where we will commence 
operations. Do you see that cairn there on 
the top of the cliff? That is known as the 
Elbe monument. 

Now let us get our gear ready for shoot- 
ing. First we see that the tail end of the net 
is securely laced up, next we coil the trawl 
warp down all ready to run out clear; and 
fasten, or, in sailor language, bend the end 
on to the bridles; that done, each bridle 
must be coiled down separately. We are 
ready now, and here we are off Porto- 
warren. It looks as though the wind will 
probably veer to the southward presently, 
во, before shooting, we will get a bit 
farther off shore so as to be well to wind- 
ward. There! that should be about right. 
Now a cast of the lead ; five fathoms ! (six 
feet one fathom)—that will do ; we are nicely 
in the gut between the Barnhoorie bank 
and the land. 

Down foresail ! Slack away the mainsheet 
and let her dodge along quietly. Over with 
the tail end. There goes the beam. Now 
pass me the fore bridle and we will square 
the net across her quarter. Look out and 
keep clear of the bridles as they run out. 


The bridles are all away now and fifteen 
fathoms of trawl rope out. Make fast at 
that ! 

We make the trawl warp fast forward, and 
then pass round it a rope known as a 
"spring" and haul it in near the stern. 
Now observe what happens when we mani- 
pulate the spring. When we ease it the 
boat comes nearer the wind, and when we 
haul it in she falls off; in this way, by 
hauling or easing as occasion may arise, we 
steer her íairlv steadily along the desired 
course. Should the net unfortunately catch 
in any obstruction, which does not often 
happen on the ground we are working 
to-lay, we shall at once let the spring go 
altogether, and the boat will fly round 
head to her net. 

Ah ! the wind is coming southerly, as we 
suspected, and there is less of it, so we will 
run up the foresail again and let her have 
the topsail. 

We are towing down verv nicelv, and, 
what with varning and doing odd jobs about 
the boat, time is slipping away almost un- 
noticed. Jt is wonderful, by the wav, how 
many little johs are constantlv cropping up 
which must be attended to if we take a 
proper pride in our ship and mean to keep 
her in Al order, “ shipshape and Bristol 


fashion," as the sailors say. Why ! we have 
passed Heston already, and are nearly 
abreast of Balcary Head. 

What do you say to “ lifting " now ? then 
we will shoot again and have a long drag 
for the rest of the ebb. Very well! Down 
foresail and ease the spring a bit to let her 
settle well to windward of the net. Now 
vou get up on the fore-deck and take in the 
trawl warp as she sails up to it ; I will let 
go the spring. Are you ready? Right! 
Round she comes ! Now in with it, hand over 
hand as hard as you сап. All the warp in ? 
Yes, and as much of the bridles as you can 
get, you say. Pass me the .after-bridle, 
then; that'stheone. Haulawayall! Easy 
does it. Here's the beam; on deck with it 
and make it fast. Now for the ground rope. 

No need for the jib halliards to lift the 
net aboard this time—it does not feel very 
heavy. What luck ? Nothing very grand, 
but it might be worse : one nice sole, a few 
plaice and dabs, and three skate. While 
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we have been lifting and clearing the net 
we have drifted rather too close inshore, so 
we will beat out a mile or so and then shoot 
again; we ought to get more soles this 
time, as we shall be on better ground for 
them. 

Over goes the net; and now we shall have 


three hours, I hope, before we lift again; 
so what do you say to dinner ? So hungry 
you could almost eat shark, are you? It 
is marvellous what an appetite one can get up 
at this game. Well, we will start the stove— 
a Primus“; it burns paraffin vapour, 
and has no wick; it wants keeping clean, 
though, but if properly looked after it 
gives no trouble and does not smell or soot 
up the pots and pans: small yacht and boat 
sailors owe a debt of gratitude to the in- 
ventor. You will find plates, knives, and 
forks, and so forth, in that locker. We will 
fry these chops and a few minutes in the 
oven will warm the potatoes through nicely ; 
they have been cooked in their jackets 
ashore, so as to save time and trouble 
now. 

There, my friend, what do you think of 
that for a dinner for two hungry mariners ? 
Chops and potatoes, a creamy rice mould 
with strawberry jam to follow, and bread, 
butter, and cheese to top up with! Before 
starting on our dinner, however, we will 
put the kettle on, for we shall want hot 
water to wash up with presently. No one, 
I suppose, exactly enjoys washing up, but 
with plenty of hot water and a little soda 
it is very quickly done ; if you get into the 
habit of doing it directly the things are 
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finished with you very soon get quite used 
to it, while putting it off inevitably leads 
to dirty plates and things lying about all 
over the place—an intolerable state of affairs 
in a boat, where cleanliness and order 
should be our watchword. 

Phew! how hot it is, and the wind is 
falling light; we had better shift jibs and 
give her the big one. Do you see that black 
arch in the cliff? That is the entrance to 
Barlocco cave—a magnificent fellow, well 
worth an expedition all to itself; but we 
cannot visit it just now. Some day we will 
bring the gun and have an afternoon among 
the pigeons with which the caves about here 
abound. It is not easy shooting, however, 
and you must not expect a large bag. 

We are getting well down to the west- 
ward by this time ; those house-tops show- 
ing up just this side of the Abbey Head 
belong to the village at the Abbey burn 
foot, so called because of Dundrennan 
Abbey, which lies about a mile and three- 
quarters inshore. ^ History relates that 
Mary Queen of Scots spent her last night 
in Scotland there; she sailed for England 
from that little bay nearly opposite to us— 
Port Mary they call it to this day—and 
landed at Maryport on the other side of the 
Firth, so the story goes. 

The tide is about done now, and the wind 
is dying altogether; she is hardly pulling 
the net. Let us lift. That's a better haul : 
fifteen soles, about a stone and a-half of 
dabs and plaice, and a dozen skate. What 
have we here? На, ha !—a fine lobster. We 
are in luck's way ; it is not every day we get 
a lobster in the trawl, as lobsters live among 
the rocks, but we do pick one up every now 
and then along here. I suppose they must 
take it into their heads occasionally to go 
for a little stroll on the sandy bottom for 
a change. 

Here is а wee breeze from the north-west 
—very light, though. What is the time? 
Four o'clock ! We sha'n't have water to 
the moorings till half-past eight at least; so 
what do you say to making tracks back to 
Heston and letting go our anchor till there 
is water in; we have had about enough 
fishing for one day, and, anyhow, there is 
hardly enough wind. 

With occasional light airs and intervals 
of calm, the flood tide having made now 
and helping us along famously, we reach 
Heston and let go. Now for some tea, and 
you won't find a dab or two boiled in sea 
water come amiss; they are a very sweet 
little fish when eaten quite fresh, but thev 
won't keep well. To my thinking they are 
hardly worth eating the day after they are 
caught. While we are waiting here after tea 
we will clean the skate and then give the 
boat a good wash down with a few bucket- 
fuls of the cool clean sea water. 

Here come the gulls! It is never long 
before they turn up when fish-cleaning is 
to the fore ; they are so tame that they will 

ick up bits within a yard or two of the 

t. бее that big black-backed fellow 
there; he has captured a skate's liver six 
inches long at the very least : he just throws 
his head back and swallows it at one gulp 
with the greatest ease. Their table manners, 
I am sorry to say, are by no means perfect ; 
they quarrel and scream, and their notions 
of the meaning of the words meum and iuum 
are of the haziest. 

How close the atmosphere has become: 
I should not be surprised if we had a thunder 
squall before long; there is not a breath 
stirring, and the sea is like a mirror. We 
will get under way and drift in with the 
flood tide. We can help her along with the 
sweep (a large oar) till we get a breeze. 

Look how fast that black cloud is rising 
in thé north-east;- We:shall get wind out oí 
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that, and it won’t do to be caught in a 
squall with this press of canvas on her, so 
let us turn to and shift jibs, take the topsail 
and foresail off her, and take a reef in the 
mainsail; we must look alive, too. Now 
we are snug, and none too soon, for here 
is the wind—lots of it, too. My word! what 
a puff! When it first strikes she heels over 
till three planks of her lee deck lie buried 
in the hissing brine; then, gathering way, 
the good little boat rights herself and foams 
along with her lee rail just awash. 

What did you say ? Going to capsize ? 
No fear of her, she is as right as the mail; 
it is only a squall, a not very unusual 
phenomenon after a very hot day. What 
brilliant lightning! It won’t last long, and 
at this rate we shall very soon be at our 
moorings. Now you stand by to pick up 
the buoy rope. 

As soon as you have hold of it catch a 
turn round the bitts and ease it hand- 
somely, so as to check her gently without 
any jerk. I will bring her round in an easy 
sweep so that she will come up to the buoy 
head to wind without much way on, so you 
won’t find any difficulty. There she is, all 
fast. We will stow the sails and leave her 
neat and tidy in readiness for next time 
she is wanted. Now for the shore; and I 
hope you have enjoyed your day as much as 
I have mine. 
` Though we have had a fine smooth sea 
for our expedition to-day, as the Solway 
is a wide sheet of water, and, moreover, 
lies entirely exposed to the south-west, it 
can be very rough when it likes, a nasty 
sea getting up very quickly at times, 
especially when a strong wind blows against 
the tide. So, for cruising outside in the 
tideway some experience and a staunch 
sea boat are very necessary ; but the estuary 
of the Urr with Auchencairn, Orchardton, 
and Balcary Bays, makes a splendid play- 
ground for open boats, and I can hardly 
imagine a place in which a boy could 
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acquire the art of sailing a boat and pick up 
the rudiments of seamanship with less risk 
to himself or anxiety to his relatives. 

Here he can sail away to his heart's 
content, with а minimum of danger, pro- 
viding always that he is possessed of a fair 
average share of common-sense, and that 
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the time will probably have arrived when 
his capabilities will warrant his venturing 
farther afield. It is not wise to try to run 
before you can walk. 

For the individual who prefers cruising 
to fishing, and is the lucky owner of a smart, 
powerful little ship, there is a variety of 
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he keeps inside until such time as he has 
acquired some experience and is the proud 
owner of a boat sufficiently powerful for 
more ambitious adventuring. Nor need 
this prove any hardship, for he will find 
ample scope and plenty of healthy excite- 
ment within the limits of the bays; and 
when he has exhausted their possibilities, 


* 


Tov TERRITORIALS. 


WHERE THE LEAD SOLDIERS ARE 


^ P ey who had been remarkably fond 
of toys (and in particular of lead 
soldiers) found himself growing to the level 
of acknowledged boyhood without any abate- 
ment of this childish taste. Не was thirteen; 
already he had been taunted for dallying over 
long about the playbox ; he had to blush if 
he was found among his lead soldiers; the 
shades of the prison-house were closing about 
him with a vengeance. There is nothing 
more difficult than to put the thoughts of 
children into the language of their elders ; 
but this is the effect of his meditations at 
this juncture: ‘ Plainly,’ he said, I must 
give up my playthings, in the meanwhile, 
since I am not in a position to secure myself 
against idle jeers. At the same time I am 
sure that playthings are the very pick of 
life ; all people give them up out of the same 
usillanimous respect for those who are a 
little older; and if they do not return to 
them as soon as they can, it is only because 
they grow stupid and forget. I shall be 
wiser; I shall conform for a little to the 
ways of their foolish world ; but so soon as 
I have made enough money, I shall retire 
and shut myself up among my playthings 
until the day I die.' " 
So wrote Stevenson in his essay on 
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“ Crabbed Age and Youth," and it may be 
suspected that not a few old fogeys have 
nursed the same ambition within their 
breasts, only to find when the age of 
prosperity has been reached that publie 
opinion still holds them in its tyrannous 
chains. The writer at least must plead 
guilty to never being able to pass a toyshop 
window without pausing to admire (and per- 
haps to covet) the troops of lead soldiers 
within them. 

In the boyhood of the present generation 
these military playthings were produced in 
Germany. But in recent years observers of 
the toyshop windows have remarked a great 
change in the character of the mimic troops. 
The German-made soldiers betrayed their 
origin to the purchaser who knew anything 
at all about military matters by flagrant 
inaccuracies in the dress and equipment of 
the British Tommy Atkins. Indeed, the 
writer can recall the time when it was only 
possible to obtain French and German lead 
soldiers; the British Army was too minute 
apparently to fall within the ken of these 
contemptuous foreigners. 

But at the present time a glance in any 
shop window will reveal a British Army 
corps absolutely correct in the smallest 


interesting passages to be made—e.g. across 
to one of the Cumberland ports, down th^ 
coast to Kirkcudbright, or one of the snuz 
little harbours in Wigtown or Luce Bays: 
while a run across to the Isle of Man or 
Ireland does not present any insuperable 
difficulty. 


* 
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detail of uniform and equipment. There 
are the infantry of the line in correct 
helmets, scarlet tunics, and facings; the 
proud Guards' battalions, each with its 
distinctive markings; artillery, field and 
horse, with blue uniforms and limbers and 
guns of the latest pattern; cavalry, light 
and heavy—Hussars, Lancers, Household 
Troops, Yeomanry; bands, mounted and 
on foot; Army Service Corps and Army 
Medical Corps—the former with waggons 
and the latter with ambulances; stretcher- 
men and Red Cross nurses—all exact models 
of the different branches of the British 
Army. Two points about these lead soldiers 
cannot fail to be remarked. The first is the 
remarkably low price asked for them; and 
the second that they are all made in England. 

The Mr. Haldane of this miniature Terri- 
torial Force is Mr. Alfred Britain, who 
courteously allowed me to inspect his Alder- 
shot and Woolwich in a northern suburb of 
London where the troops of lead men are 
licked into shape out of the raw material, 
fully equipped and duly arrayed in their 
roper uniforms, Surely it must make Mr. 
Haldens heart ache with envy when he 
learns that every week Mr. Britain turns out 
some two hundred;thousand troops fully 
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ready to take the field at a moment's notice 
that is, in terms of lead, about six tons. 

With Mr. Britain as guide I was shown the 
whole of the process by which this wonderful 
army is produced. In the yard & number 
of pigs of the best white metal had just been 
delivered. These are transferred as the 
need arises to the melting furnace, where 
a mass of silvery liquid secthed and 
boiled. 

It is one man’s duty to keep filled up the 
little tanks of lead in front of each workman 
in the large workshop. Неге the rapidity 
of the process is astonishing. Each man 
holds in his left hand the mould—an instru- 
ment like a large pair of nut-crackers with 
the hinged end resting on the table in front 
of him. The two halves of the mould are 
fixed about half-way up the legs of the nut- 
cracker. With a rapid movement of the 
right hand the worker draws a ladle full of 
liquid lead from his tank (which is kept at 
a sufficient heat) and pours it into the 
mould. Almost simultaneously the left hand 
closes the mould, and a stream of lead pours 
back into the waiting ladle, and is promptly 
returned to the tank. In another moment 
the worker opens the mould again, and with 
a pair of pliers extracts the lead soldier, all 
shining silver, and throws it into a waiting 
basket. Then the process is repeated ad 
infinitum. 

I followed one of these baskets upstairs 
to а room where a score or во of women and 
girls were busily engaged. Each had a small 
pot of paint before her, and on the table in 
front were ranged file after file of toy soldiers. 
Here again the rapidity with which the work 
of painting the troops is carried out causes 
the unaccustomed spectator to rub his eyes 
in bewilderment. Closer inspection reveals 
the means by which this rapidity is attained. 
A girl has a basket full of Grenadier Guards 
lying prone and firing, all silvery lead. She 
takes a pot of black paint and with a deft 
stroke or two of the camel’s-hair brush the 
" bearskin" headgear is made its proper 
colour. When a sufficient number of bear- 
skins have been painted the same process is 
repeated with flesh colour for face and hands, 
and so on until the privates or troopers 
stand up in the full glory of regimentals. 

One of the peculiaritics of Mr. Britain’s 
Territorials is that in many cases they are 
made with movable arms—at least the 
sword or lance arm is made to move. This 
necessitates two moulds, one for the man 
and one for his right arm and weapon. 
When each has been painted separately, one 
girl-worker joins the arm to the main body ; 
and another fits the socket of the arm in 
position on the pivot of the shoulder and 
passes the figure on to the other, who, with 
an ingenious punching-machine, clips the 
arm in its place. 

Mr. Britain has not confined his attention 
entirely to the British Army. Не turns 
out also Soudanese, Egyptian, and Indian 
soldiers. Again, it would be a very one-sided 
affair, and perhaps productive of civil war- 
fare in nursery politics, if all the soldiers were 
loyal subjects of the Empire. So in another 
room I found a table crowded with hordes of 
dusky warriors brandishing spear and shield, 
and only waiting for the finishing touch of 
white paint round the middle to make them 
fit to appear in public. Another table held 
Red Indian braves in full warpaint, some on 
horseback, others with tomahawk and knife 
on the trail for scalps. France and Germany, 
Japan and Russia, also had their representa- 
tive troops and sailors. 

One of the most ingenious things in the 
whole of the factory, as it seemed to me, was 
the mountain battery. Mules carry on their 
pack-saddles the component parts of a 
breech- loading quick- firing gun; while an- 
other carries the ammunition—little metal 


rods about an inch long. The parts of the 
gun are made to take off and fit together, 
wheels, carriage, and gun, and the weapon 
thus put together can fire (by means of a 
strong and cleverly made spring) with 
tolerable accuracy the length of a dining- 
table. Artillery of all sizes, from the Horse 
Artillery quick-firer to the heavy 4°7 gun, 
is also produced, each with its screw-elevator 
and range-finder complete. Woolwich itself 
turns out nothing more warlike than these 
remarkable guns, which are of proportionate 
size to the troops. 

Peace has her victories no less renowned 
than war; and lately Mr. Britain has 
struck out in а new line. Football teams, 
wearing the colours of the best.known 
League teams, have been added to his out- 
put. More recent still is the staff of a 
railway station, designed with all the 
scrupulous care of detail which characterises 
the production of the soldiers. The staff 
consists of a white-bearded station-master 
in correct blue frock-coat and way- bill in his 
hand; a ticket-collector, two guards, one 
with lamp and the other with green flag ; an 
engine-driver and fireman and four porters. 
Two of these last are constructed to push 
little luggage trolleys, while the other two 
have hands hooked to carry things. The 
luggage consists of big trunks, two Gladstone 
bays, ladies’ dress baskets, a case of golf- 
clubs, and a rug strapped round umbrellas. 

Mr. Britain informed me that he intended 
to carry the idea still farther, and he has 
since produced some passengers and a police- 
man. He showed me the first samples of 
these figures—ladies in motor veils and 
up-to-date travelling coats; and a smartly 
dressed man in a bowler hat and jacket 
suit, carrying а pipe, all beautifully finished. 
Elsewhere I saw patrols of Boy Scouts with 
poles and signalling flags; and Mr. Britain 
has even produced boxes of Salvation Arm 
soldiers and lassies in lead. But they had 
not taken on," во he informed me. They 
did not appeal to the general public, and 
even the children of Salvationist parents 
preferred“ tbe real thing." 

This.“ said Mr. Britain to me as we sat 
in his office after the tour of inspection, is 
the first soldier cast by us." It was the 
figure of а Life Guardsman with drawn 
sword; and he handled it tenderly, as if it 
meant to him the foundation of his fortunes. 

How did you come to begin it?” I 
inquired. 

* Well, this firm has been in existence for 
over fifty years. In my father's time we 
made expensive mechanical toys—running 
up to five guineas. The sale, of course, was 
limited, and there came & time when we 
were in a difficult position. Something had 
1 ¬ be done, and I had had a sort of hankering 
a. ог the lead-soldier trade for some time. 
So i had this design made and the mould 
cast in such a fashion that the figures should 
be hollow. I found I could sell five, in a 
neat box, for a shilling; and they went off 
faster than we could turn them out. By 
painting the uniforms in differently we made 
them Horse Guards Blue and Dragoon 
Guards for varicty. But what gained us the 
market was the cheapness. You see, hitherto 
practically all the lead soldiers came from 
Germany. The Germans either made them 
solid, in which case the figures never had 
the proportionate breadth and thickness; 
or else, if they made them hoilow, they had 
to do it in two pieces and solder them 
together. That meant another man’s work 
for each piece; whilst if they made thcm 
solid, it meant using twice the amount of lcad. 
So we were able to undersell them, and now 
we have practically driven them out of the 
country altogether. There is scarcely a 
German-made soldier to be had in the toy- 
shops at the present time.” 
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“ But there is another element surely in 
your success ? ” I added. When І was a 
youngster, the lead soldiers we could buy 
were not like real English troops—they were 
a kind of foreign caricature of our Army. 
Now, you have taken infinite pains to 
gratify the modern child's taste for realism; 
and every detail in these tiny soldiers' equip- 
ment is correct." 

Les, we do take а lot of care over these 
matters, he answered. My brother, Mr. 
William Britain, always had artistic tastes, 
and he has designed all our soldiers. He 
studies them from life and then models them 
in wax, just as а sculptor would do if you 
went to him fora statue of yourself. In fact, 
he spends his whole time in this way, work- 
ing out new ideas." 

Then the production of these soldiers 
must be an expensive matter ?" I observed. 

" Yes," he replied, taking up the figure 
of & lady in travelling costume which bc- 
longed to the railway-station box. You 
все that figure. Well, if you came to me 
&nd asked me to make you а piece like that 
in the first place, I would not do it for fifty 
pounds. Most of these pieces cost us 
nearer a hundred pounds to get out. But 
then the thing’s done, and we can turn out 
thousands at little more than the cost of 
the lead and the labour. The cost of pro- 
duction by our processes is 80 much less 
than the Germans’ that we can айога to 
spend more in the initial stage.“ 

Talking about lead," I said, “‘ isn’t there 
an element of danger in these lead soldiers 
to those who use them? 

None at all with our soldiers. We use 
no white lead at all, and are able to show a 
clean bill to the factory inspectors. The 
paint, of course, is the best in the market, 
mixed with the best shellac varnish. If a 
boy holds one of the German toys in a hot 
hand the paint comes off readily. But our 
soldiers never shed their colour like that, and 
even if a child were to suck them no harm 
could happen. So you see we not only pro- 
duce a more artistic toy and a cheaper one 
than our Teuton friends, but also one that is 


much safer.“ 
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Ф 
ON READING 
HOMER. 


BY PAUL BLAKE. 


ATIN is bad enough, but Greek is worse; 
In prose а nuisance and а bore in verse; 
Yet hidden in old Homer's crabbed Greek 
Some fun exists for those who rightly seek! 


Of course the Grceks were brave as brave can be: 
Witness the column at Thermopylae ; 

And yet I find from Homer's classic page 

They weren't all heroes in that primal aye. 


For instance, when Ulysses sent his men 
To lie in ambush in some sheltered glen, 
And there await the coming of the foe, 
The ''well-greaved " warriors were wrapt in woe. 


We grant that ambushing's a risky job; 
But men and heroes should not cry and sob, 
Nor tremble like the quivering aspen leaf 
Whilst borrowing a comrade’s handkerchief. 


Besides, if they had had a grain of sense 

They must have guessed the natural consequence: 
How could they hope to stay securely hid 

If they were squealing like a naughty kid? 


Yet though the tears rolled freely down their checks. 
When fighting came they went at it like Greeks; 
Rampaged like lions o'er the battletields, 

And came home with—or lying on—their shields. 


So let's be generous, nor lay much stress 
On what was doubtless only nervousness, 
And put the blame on Homer, for 'tis hard 
Jo have one's fallings publixned by а bard! 
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V.—COPPER HALFPENNY TOKENS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


& previous Issue we have hinted at the number of 
copper tokens which were issued towards the close 
of the eighteenth century owing to the insufficiency of 
regal coin. These were chiefly struck between the 
years 1789 and 1797. "They were issued by merchants 
&nd manufacturers, by owners of copper mines and by 
ham firms, who made them for shopkeepers, 
by whom they were put into circulation, sometimes as 
& matter of convenience to the public, at others as 
advertising schemes. In issuing these tokens there 
was a good deal of profit made, no doubt, and their 
variety was increased in consequence; so much the 
better, some would say, for collectors are thus given 
& splendid series of interesting pieces to collect ! 
Fortunately for those who do not possess а large 
amount of ready money, these copper tokens can be 
bought very cheap, even in fine preservation, for from 
an expenditure varying from threepence to one shilling 
coins almost as they left the die-sinker's hands can be 
secured. Now, by way of interesting our readers and 
giving them a little outline of the kind of tokens thev 
may look out for, we propose reviewing a few of the 
leading tokens and mentioning their more interesting 
details. 

Some tokens, although issued by traders and having 
emblems of their trade upon them, took as the leading 
types of their obverses notable buildings, local ruins, 
and objects of interest which would be familiar even 
to the least educated of those who used them. By 
these signs and pictorial dies they would be able to 
recognise local issues. Although there was not much 
trouble in passing tokens then, for the tradesmen's 
tills were filled with an endless variety, very different 
from what it is nowadays when only regal coins are 
in circulation. Опе very pleasing halfpenny had 
upon it the beautiful Cathedral at Canterbury, another 
the noble Minster of York. Then at Leeds there was 
the Cloth Hall and at Ipswich the ancient Cross. 
Dundee was noted for an old Gothic tower, which 
when seen on the tokens would readily be recognised. 
A Suffolk token issued in Bungay took for its type the 
ruins of the traditional castle of the Bigods, the Earls 
of Norfolk. The die-sinkers who issued a beautiful 
token from Beda! in Yorkshire were more ambitious 
and gave the main street of that town in perspective, 
so well enzraved that popular inns with their over- 
hanging signs and a church spire in the distance may 
be recognised. A writer on tokens a few years after 
they were issued, now more than a century ago, 
glories in the buildings of Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
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then newly built, as worthy objects for Scottish 
provincial pieces. There are other Scotch tokens 


extant on which the splendid abbeys of Melrose, 
Paisley, St. Andrews, and Arbroath can be seen. Thus 
throughout the country as well as in London the 
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chief architectura! buildings were convenient re- 
minders of the local issues. 

When eighteenth-century tokens were being made 
there was quite a widespread interest in the scientific 
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discoveries of that day, and especially in the great 
engineering triumphs, thought such wonders then—all 
these were depicted upon local tokens. There is 
nothing remarkable nowadays about iron bridges 
spanning great rivers, and railway trains cross bridge 
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after bridge built on iron columns and with great spans 
carrying their living freight. Some of our readers may 
have seen the great bridge over the mouth of the Tay, 
the Tower Bridge, and other great engineering wonders. 
But these great undertakings had a beginning, and in 
1793 & token was issued at Coalbrookdale to com- 
memorate the first iron bridge erected in this country 
over the Severn ; on its reverse the inclined plane at 
Ketley. Those were the days before railway trains, 
when all goods were moved from one town to another 
in canal boats and waggons, and stage coaches con- 
veved the few travellers. A token issued in Appledore 


A has an extremely interesting reverse on which is a 


windmill, the miller, and his house. Windmills were 
popular enough then, for steam power had not been 
applied to the milling industry. 

To readers living where there are docks and seaports 
the token issued in the eizhteenth century at Aberdeen, 
on which is a view of the great quay, will be admired ; 
also that commemorating the aqueduct over the Celvin 
carrying one of the greatest canals in Europe. Industry 
and commerce are constantly joined, and by industry 
was often meant the pursuit of agriculture and manual 
labour; the farmer was then a reai factor in the 
commerce of Britain. The pious legend, “ May God 
preserve the plough and sail," surrounds an Ipswich 
token, on the reverse of which is a team of horses 
ploughing, in the distance a ship in full sail coming 
round a bend on the river Orwell. Industry is por- 
traved on a Haverhill token, on which a weaver is 
seen at work, the reverse of the coin combining agri- 
culture and manufacture by the symbols of the plough 
and the shuttle. Ships in full sail frequently indicate 
a maricime port, and may be seen on coins of Liver- 
pool, Yarmouth, Portsea, and the Cinque Ports. 

The two interesting tokens shown on this page call to 
mind the issue of such pieces from another point of 
view. Fig. 9, issued at Bath, has the bust of Bladud, 
the reputed founder of the city, on the obverse, and on 
the reverse a representation of the Walcot turnpike, 
for those days were the days when turnpikes and toll- 
gates were in full swing in this country. Fig. 10 repre- 
sents a token on which is a post-chaise—one of those 
old carriages in which travellers '* posted ” from town 
to town in the days when roads were bad and high- 
waymen frequented the woods and roads far from 
town and village. It was then that the historic cry 
“ Stand and deliver was so often heard, and trembling 
passengers were relieved of their purses and jewellery 
by the Gentlemen of the road.“ 
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A WORKROOM WRITING-TABLE, AND How To МАКЕ Ir. 


А vERY good scheme for constructing а 
rough but useful kind of writing-table— 
for the room, perhaps, that is set aside for 
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‘carpentering - and other amusements—is 
shown in our sketch. It may be quickly 
arranged and easily taken down again, when 


By GUY ALFORD. 


not required, and it can be made at a very 
small cost. 
It consists of two strong wooden boxes 


or packing cases placed on either side of 
one end of a deal table. The lids have been 


removed and curtains hung in their places, 
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fastened on to the upper edges of the boxes 
with ornamental braid and small brass- 
headed nails. The two boxes are finished 
off at the top with four little brass balls, 
screwed into the corners, and the exterior 
of the cases can be either painted or stained. 

The pigeon-holes in the centre consist of 
nine cigar-boxes. One end of each has been 
removed, and they are fitted together in the 
manner shown. Small labels can be affixed 
at the centre of the upper edge of each box 
to indicate its contents. There is a narrow 
cloth arranged across the front part of the 
table, and here a blotting-pad, pens, ink, 
etc. may find a place. Оп the top of the 
pigeon-holes a fern in a pot, with perhaps 
photographs or vases of flowers on either 
side, would add greatly to the appearance 
of this rough but convenient piece of 
furniture. 


% * * 
OUR NOTE BOOK. 


RECORD OF SPORTS. 


WE have received from the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany, 1 North John Street, Liverpool, a copy of the 
seventh edition of a capital little booklet on current 
sports. It is a most carefully arranged and useful 
record in a very convenient form for ready reference. 
The manager writes tous: “If any of your readers 
be happy to supply 
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Though ostensibly in pursuit of the wily tadpole, he was 
really in pursuit of higher game." 


The Mystery of Cabin 
No. 7. 


By RAVENOR BULLEN. 


(Iilustraled ty ARTHUR TWIDLE.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


As soon as I had seen to the disposal of my balloon, and 
had purchased some ready-made clothing, more suit- 
able to the English climate than that which I was wearing, 
I cabled to Dr. Trevor and Ura to announce my safety. 
Then, after lunching a£ my;hotel(E took a taxicab to the 
offices of *he'Steámship-Company-ewrimg the Bombassa. 
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Arriving there, I asked to see Mr. Jones, 
the managing director. 

“Mr. Jones is very busy, sir. Is there 
anything I can do for you ? " asked one of 
the smart young gentlemen who officiated in 
the outer office. 

I scribbled the address of my hotel on one 
of my cards that I happened to have had 
in my card case when I stepped into the 
balloon, and handed it to him. “ Will you 
please take this in to Mr. Jones, and ask 
him if he can make it convenient to see me ¢ ” 

In less than a minute the young gentleman 
returned saying would I kindly step that 
wav. 

I did. 

Mr. Jones was & very important gentle- 
man. He motioned me to a chair, then 
saving, " Excuse me a moment," he went on 
writing. 

I excused him. However well informed 
he may have been on shipping matters in 
general, I felt that with regard to the Bom- 
bassa 1 knew considerably more than he did. 
Therefore 1 waited patiently. 

At last he turned towards me, holding my 
card in his hand. 

" What do you wish to see me about, Mr. 
Hockley ? I must ask you to be as brief as 
possible, as my time is fully occupied." 

I] came to see you about the loss of the 
Bombassa," Y replied quietly. 

He turned in his chair and looked at me 
suspiciously. 

vas not aware that the Bombassa had 
been lost," replied he. True, she is a few 
days overdue, but what of that ? The ship 
is well found in every respect, and with such 
an experienced seaman as Captain Norris in 
command there is not the slightest cause for 
anxiety. Not the slightest,” he concluded 
emphatically. “ What do you want to know 
about the ship ? " 

Nothing. J know as much about her as 
is ever likely to be known," I replied. 

“Then perhaps you can tell me where she 
is now," he countered quickly. 

Jam sorry to say she is at the bottom of 
the wa, was my answer. 

Excuse me, Mr.—er—Hockley, but how 
on earth do you know? 

“ J saw her sink, and every soul with her.“ 

“ And may I ask where you were at the 
time?“ 

* I was in a balloon." 

Dear me. How extraordinary. Had 
you been there long?“ 

“ Nearly four days.“ 

“ Was anyone with you?“ 

“No. I was all alone.” 

“ Well, I never heard of such a thing," said 
Mr. Jones. 

It was plain he hardly knew whether to 
believe me or not. 

And do you mean to tell me, Mr. Hock- 
ley, that you kept awake all that time?“ 

" Certainly," said IJ. At least, nearly all 
the time, except the last night. I dropped 
off to sleep for a few hours then.“ 

„Ah. I sec," and Mr. Jones pondered for a 
moment, tapping on | the table with his ivory 
letter- opener. 

“ And I suppose," continued he, after 
the mental strain of such a prolonged voyage 
in the air your slumber would have been 
somewhat uneasy. By the way, did you 
dream?!“ 

Not that Т am aware of," I replied. 

Don't you ever dream?“ 

" No. That is to say 

“ Yes?” interrogated Mr. Jones. 

“Well, I certainly had rather a vivid 
dream not long before I started in the 
balloon," replied I. 

About a ship?!“ 

* Good gracious, no. As a matter of fact 
I dreamt I was fighting in the Roman 
rena.“ 
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And were you?“ 

“Of course not. 
dreaming." 

" Ah, yes, I remember. Dreams are 
seldom true. are they * Ву the way, where 
were you when you had this vivid dream ? ”? 

“1 was in India," replied I. 

“Ah, beastly hot country that. Sun- 
stroke and all kinds of things. Ever had 
sunstroke, Mr. Hockley.” 

" No." What was the old fellow driving 
at? I wondered. He seemed to have time to 
put a lot of irrelevant questions, in spite of his 
being 80 busy. 

And then it suddenly dawned on me. 
He did not believe а word about the Bom- 
bassa, and was trying to find out if I had 
dreamt it, or possibly had a touch of the 
sun. 

This nettled me. І rose from mv chair. 

“ I am sorry you find it diflicult to credit 
my story, Mr. Jones," I said, so I will not 
take up any more of your valuable time. 
If, however, you have not received any 
further tidings of the Bombassa in the 
course of the next week or 80 possibly you 
may change your opinion, and in that case 
I should advise you to communicate with 
Lord Blankshire, the late Indian Viceroy, 
with whom I was talking not more than a 
couple of hours ago. I have no doubt he will 
corroborate what 1 say.” 

Mr. Jones looked at me carnestly, and 
fidgeted with his letter-opener. He was 
about to say something, then hesitated, and 
glanced uneasily at the door. At last he 
seemed to summon up his courage, and said, 
* Mr. Hockley, it is rather а delicate thing 
to say, but, if you will excuse me, I should 
strongly recommend you to see a doctor. 
No doubt the loss of slecp and mental strain 
in the balloon would account for the dis- 
crepancies ч 

" Can you point to any ? " I interjected 
sharply. 

* One instance, I think, will suffice, Mr. 
Hockley. You say you saw the Bombassa 
sink, and that all on board perished. Now 
I happen to know from our passenger list 
that Lord Blankshire was a passenger on the 
Bombassa. How am I to reconcile this with 
your statement that you were talking to him 
here in England to-day ? Now, you take my 
advice, Mr. Hockley, and have a good sleep, 
and very likely by the morning we shall have 
news of the Bombassa’s arrival.” 

" Very well, Mr. Jones. You have my 
address when you want to communicate 
with me.” 

“ Certainly, certainly. However, I feel 
sure there will be no necessity. Good day, 
Mr. Hockley. Now, mind you take my 
advice about the sleep.” 

" Good day." Poor, pompous old man; 
I could not help feeling rather sorry for him. 

In the course of a few days, as I felt sure 
would be the case, I reccived a telegram 
from the shipping company asking me if I 
would call on them at my earliest con- 
venience. When I entered his private 
sanctum Mr. Jones greeted me in a somewhat 
chastened spirit. 

“1 think, Mr. Hockley, that I have to 
offer you an apology," he began. Since 
your visit the other day I have learnt that 
Lord Blankshire did not sail by the Bom- 
bassa, as I thought, but by a later ship, 
and is actually in England at the present 
moment." 

I think I told you something of the kind," 
I could not help saying. 

“ Yes, yes. I know; but your tale seemed 
во extraordinary. Any how, Lord Blank- 
shire corroborates your story—that is to say 
80 far as it relates to rescuing you from the 
balloon. 

“ But the fact remains that the Bombassa 


I told you I was 


is now considerably, nay, alarmingly overduey. 
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and our duty to the public leaves us no alter- 
native but to publish such a statement with 
regard to her as you may be good enough to 
supply for that purpose.” 

I intimated my willingness, and Mr. Jones 
touched his bell. 

Tell Mr. Johnson to come in," said he to 
the clerk who answered the summons. 

“ Now, Mr. Hockley. if you sit down here 
and give me а consecutive narrative of the 
whole occurrence, Mr. Johnson will take it 
down in shorthand, from which we shall be 
able to prepare a statement for the press.” 

This was accordingly done, and after 
assuring Mr. Jones that I should not be 
leaving town for some time, in case my 
evidence were required in connection with 
the company's claims against the under- 
writers, I took my leave. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


TRAVELLERS by the Great Western Rail- 
way may have noticed that soon after 
leaving Paddington the train passes through 
a district as hideous and depressing as can 
be found anywhere perhaps within & radius 
of twenty miles of the Metropolis. On either 
side of the line stretch monotonous expanses 
of drab-coloured fields, for the most part 
devoid of vegetation. Dotted about at 
irregular intervals are long, low sheds, and 
curious squat buildings, over which by day 
hang clouds of acrid-smelling smoke, while 
by night the sky reflects the glow of their 
internal fires, For this is the chosen haunt 
of the brickmaker. This is the lair where 
lurks the fiend who makes the bricks which 
go to build the rows of bilious yellow houses 
which make parts of London hideous. Апа 
truly his chosen haunt is worthy of his work. 

Each drab-looking cluster of drying-sheds 
and kilns is bounded by miniature clitis, from 
the face of which drab-looking workmen 
wheel endless barrow loads of jaundice- 
coloured soil. This is the clay which is 
being deposited in heaps “to weather." 
In other spots deep pits are being dug in 
order to extract the clay suitable for tile- 
making. And sooner or later each of these 
fields meets the same fate. It becomes 
worked out. The next stage is that it is 
abandoned. The buildings fall into dis- 
repair, and the depressions at the foot of the 
clitfs and all the deeper holes fill up with 
water, and become in time reed-margined 
pools, the paradise of the newt and the 
tadpole, and the happy hunting-ground of 
misguided enthusiasts who consider nothing 
can be really happy unless in an aquarium. 

Quite a typical collector was the old fellow 
who was working away with his net and 
water-can in one of the pools in an aban. 
doned brickyard lying about a quarter of a 
mile back from the railway. 

He had been pottering about there all day. 
One would have thought that his collecting- 
can would have been filled many times over. 
And so, indeed, it would have been, had he 
not taken the precaution to let half the 
inmates escape every time he gave them 
Íresh water. Thus. had anyone evinced 
curiosity as to his protracted lingerings he 
was always in a position to point to his half- 
filled can ; for, as everyone knows, fishermen 
aro keen to fill their creels before wending 
their way homewards. 

As а rule, whatever or whomsoever this 
particular old gentleman set out to catch, he 
caught. Indeed. his talents in this direction 
were very highly thought of by his em- 
ployers, and when I mention that his em- 
ployers were the detective branch of the 
police force, no doubt the reader will have 
guessed that, though ostensibly in pursuit of 
the wily tadpole, he was ip d in pursuit of 


higher game . a 
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Not that he did not vary his exertions in 
the piscatorial line by periods of relaxation. 
At intervals he would retire to the empty 
kiln, and, seating himself on a heap of spoilt 
bricks, he would munch a biscuit in a lei- 
surely manner, finishing up bv a long and 
copious draught from a black bottle, which 
he produced from his inner coat-pocket. 
This bottle was rather a curiosity in its way, 
for while from a distance the old gentleman 
appeared to be drinking from it. in reality 
he was looking through a small, but ex- 
tremely powerful telescope, which was fixed 
to it on the level of his eye, and the object on 
which the telescope was brought to bear in 
the present instance was an apparently empty 
house standing ou the edge of one of the 
miniature cliffs. 

However, in spite of its deserted aspect, 
the house was not altogether empty. for in a 
little while a tall man appeared at the sido 
door, and. after taking a leisurely look round, 
and noticing that the old man sat placidly 
munching his food and  imbibing long 
draughts from his inexhaustible bottle, and 
was apparently taking no notice of him, he 
set off quickly across the fields in the direc- 
tion of the railway station. His departure 
secmed to necessitate an unusually long 
drink on the part of the old gentleman, long 
enough at all events for him to watch him 
step on the incoming train, accompanied 
and shadowed by one of the underlings 
whom the dear old gentleman, with great 
forethought, had left at the station for that 
very purpose. 

No sooncr was the train out of sight in the 
direction of London than this seemingly frail- 
looking man (in reality Inspector Barker) 
became endowed with an activity that no one 
would have dreamed him to possess. 
Quickly jumping up, he waved his arm in 
the direction of the deserted brick kiln, and 
was immediately joined by another of his 
satellites, who had been in hiding there. 
Together they proceeded to the back of the 
deserted house, and. unscrewing the scullery 
window from its hinges, they climbed in. and, 
after glancing round the lower rooms, hurried 
upstairs and into a room the only furniture 
of which consisted of a long table, with some 
wooden chairs on each side of it and one at 
the end farthest from the door, with its back 
to the fireplace. 

There was nothing on the table, except an 
inkstand, a quill pen, and a sheet or two of 
foolscap paper. One of these shcets con- 
tained a few words written on it in a large 
scrawling hand. 

On this sheet Inspector Barker imme- 
diately pounced, and. after reading a word 
or two, placed the tip of his little finger 
lightly on one of the thicker strokes. On 
removing it a slight smudge of ink appeared 
on his finger-tip. The ink was scarcely dry, 
and must have been written only a few 
miautes prior to the departure of the inmate 
of the housc. 

On realising this, Inspector Barker gave 
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MELTONIANS ALL! 


By Rev. F. COWLEY WHITEHOUSE, M.A. 
Author of “ The Sniper,” etc. 


E happiest days of your life, my boy!“ 
That is an expression which the 
anregenerate schoolboy regards with undis- 
ised loathing. It is frequently used by the 
ther of the family, and from the boy’s 
point of view it is the more detestable from 
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vent to an “Ah” of deep satisfaction, 
and. producing his note-book, proceeded to 
rapidly transcribe therein, and this is what 
appeared there when he had finished: 

Notes for meeting here to-night. Verify 
mem, oath. Show mod: new b. and after- 
wards dem : ac: Discuss raising f. for man. 
in des: К. Decide date of next f. works and 
next meeting." 

Having studied this entry for a few 
moments with his pencil to his brow, 
Inspector Barker again said “ Ah,” and 
wrote rapidly under the entry in his pocket- 
book, as follows : 

Meaning of above.—Notes for mecting 
hereto-night. Verify members. Administer 
oath. Show model new bomb, and after- 
wards demonstrate action. Discuss raising 
funds for manufacturing same in deserted 
kiln. Decide date of next fireworks and 
next meeting. 

" Fireworks—query bomb 
W. B." 

Replacing the piece of foolscap on the 
table in the position in which һе had found it, 
and thrusting his note-book into his pocket: 
the Inspector directed his companion to keep 
watch outside the house and to immediately 
warn him of anyone's approach. He then 
looked under the table and into the cupboard, 
but shook his head, muttering " Too risky." 

He was about to lcave the room when his 
glance fell on the fireplace. "There was no 
fire lighted, the weather being warm. The 
Inspector bent down and looked up the 
chimney. It was one of those old-fashioned 
country chimneys, almost wide enough, as 
originally designed, to roast an ox in, up 
which smoke will go when in the humour to 
do so, but down which in windy weather it 
puffs intermittently into the room below. 

Apparently an attempt had been made to 
cure it of this bad habit, for its dimensions 
had been considerably reduced by several 
thicknesses of brick having been built up 
inside it to the height of some eight feet or 
80 above the grate, where they formed a 
ledge on which it would be possible for a man 
to stand, or sit. 

After studving the situation for à minute 
or so. Inspector Barker stood up, and 
scratched his head, a rather unusual pro- 
ceeding on his part, for, as a rule, he was not 
easily beaten. 

Joo risky, even if I could get up there,” 
he muttered. ‘Suppose bv any chance 
thev were to light a tire. I should either have 
to come tumbling down into the grate like 
а jackdaw, and get knocked on the head for 
my pains by the assembled Board, so to 
speak, or I should have to stay up the 
chimney, and be smoked like a ham." 

After a moment's further deliberation he 
went downstairs and gave a low whistle, 
and was immediately afterwards joined by 
his man, who reported“ nothing fresh." 

They then proceeded to the stable, and 
presently emerged with a short thick rail 
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and four stout halters, with which the horses 
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the fact that it is generally sprung upon him 
at a moment when the cares of his life are 
pressing upon him with unusual heaviness 
—when, for instance, he has endured, though 


not gladly, the worst term of his whole 


school career, or has got wrong with his form 


last summer term; 5 
‘the’ fault of the boy and not of the school. 
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formerly in use in the brickyard had been tied 
when being rubbed down. 

They next climbed up the low roof to tho 
ridge, and the Inspector, having knotted 
the halters together and tied one end to the 
rail, placed the latter across the angle of 
the chimney and let the rope dangle down 
inside. 

This done, they hunted about in the 
kitchen, and, having found a ball of stout 
string, they again climbed the roof and let 
one end of the string down the chimney, 
and the other end they allowed to hang 
down to the ground outside, where they 
secured it to the stem of the ivy, close to the 
ground. 

Having completed these arrangements, and 
taken a glance round to see if the coast was 
still clear, the Inspector turned to his 
companion and said— 

“ Now, Greyson, listen very attentively, 
for my life may depend on it. Directly you 
have seen me safely into the chimney you will 
go into the room below and clear up any bits 
of soot I may have knocked down, as the 
sight or smell of it might arouse their sus- 
picions. Then you will take the next train 
up to Paddington, which comes along in 
about half an hour ; so you will have to look 
sharp. Go straight to headquarters and see 
the chief. Tell him everything that has 
happened here to-night, and show him the 
leaf out of my note-book. Tell him to send 
down Williamson with thirty men by the ten 
train to-night, ten of them with revolvers, 
and to bring a heavy sledgehammer with 
them, to break the doors open with, and let 
the men surround the house at a distance, 
being careful to make no noise. Then, when 
they are placed, bring Williamson to the end 
of the signal string, and ГІ let you know 
how the land lies. Jerk once on the string, 
and I will give one jerk to let you know Iam 
in the chimney. Then wait for me to signal 
to you. Two jerks, close together, will mean 
thev are in the room, and to attack at once. 
Three jerks that they are in the room, but I 
am listening, and not to attack till I signal. 
Four jerks will mean they are not here, and 
help me out. Now do you fully understand 
that? АП right, but you had better write 
the signals down so that there may be no 
mistake. Right. Now, we had better 
hurry up, so that you may get off to the 
station, and remember, my life will probably 
depend on there being no blundcring.” 

" But are you not taking а great risk, 
sir? asked Greyson, who really had a 
genuine regard for his superior. 

" We have to in our calling, Greyson. 
Апа now, you had better help me down into 
the chimney, and clear up the soot, and bo 
off, or you will be missing the train," replied 
the Inspector. 

This having been done, Greyson caught 
his train, leaving Inspector Barker seated 
inside the chimney, where for the present we 
must leave him. 

(70 be continued.) 
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master, who is—again from the boy's point 
of view—the most unmitigated brute in the 
school. E. 

But it is not often that & boy dislikes hia 
If he:does, it i8 generally 
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The fine weather, the house and school 
cricket matches and other exciting contesta, 
the shot at a University scholarship, or for 
Woolwich or Sandhurst, tho feeling that after 
al the old place has some attractions to 
offer, tend to prepare the lad for the time 
when he in his turn will, forgetful of un- 
pleasant hours, be ready to say, The 
happiest days of your life, my boy!“ 

Jim Orford and his friends at all events 
extracted much sweetness out of their last 
term. Ken Daly went up for a scholarship 
at Pembroke, where Dr. Smith was a don, 
and walked off with it triumphantly. George 
Sabreton did the same at Christ Church, but 
again arranged to hold the honour and to 
give up the emoluments, and Jim Orford 
remained placidly in the Middle Fifth, and 
did not fret himself about anything in the 
shape of scholarships or examinations. His 
chief pre-occupation was to ensure а success- 
ful cricket season for Melton, and as victory 
after victory was secured it seemed indecd 
as if his ambition was to be gratified, and 
Melton’s golden era of sport and intellectual 
success arrived at. 

And once again, as in the football season, 
the question arose as to whether George 
Sabreton would get his colours for cricket. 
After his return from the scholarship exami- 
nation he played in two or three house 
matches, but failed to do himself justice in 
the batting line. His fielding at cover was 
brilliant, and Jim Orford desired ardently 
to give him his colours. But there was 
another aspirant who had strong support. 
He was a powerful hitter, but a poor field. 
The school, however, loved to see him 
swiping weak bowling for sixes, but omitted 
to mark that he generally failed when the 
bowling was anything above the averago. 
The school also ignored the number of catches 
he put on the floor and the lack of heart he 
displaved when things were going badly for 
his side, and did not fail to shout “ Bravo, 
Sargent!" when, after several fielding 
lapses, he found the boundary three or four 
times in his first over. 

Sargent was at Blackett’s, and it so hap- 
pened that there was a good deal of rivalry 
between that house and Mugger’s Hall. 
Jim Orford was the best all-round athlete of 
the year, but he was run fairly close by a 
certain Jocelyn, the leader of Blackett's. 
Jocelyn was determined that Sargent should 
get his colours if he could manage it. Jim 
hesitated for a long time. He was afraid of 
seeming to favour his own friend unduly. 
He honestly believed him to be the better 
of the two, but he knew that a feeling was 
abroad in the school that Mugger’s Hall was 
getting more than its share of the good 
things in the athletic line. 

The question was finally settled after a 
house match between Blackett's and Mugger's 
Hall. George Sabreton failed to distinguish 
himself except in fielding, while Sargent, 
after missing a couple of men at an important 
stage of the game, covered himself with glory 
by a quarter of an hour of hurricane hitting 
which nearly pulled the match out of the fire 
for Blackett’s. 

After the match Jim talked with Jocelyn 
and seven others of the school team in the 
pavilion. Sabreton and Sargent hung about 
outside. They knew that one of them would 
get his colours in the next quarter of an hour. 

Jim asked the opinion of the team as to the 
merits of the two candidates. The glamour 
of the hitting they had scen was upon them, 
and several of them immediately plumped for 
Sargent. 

Well.“ said Orford, “ my object is to best 
Selborough next weck when they come to 
play из, Personally I prefer Sabreton's 
play. He is а cricketer, and I certainly do 
not call Sargent one, He is а hard swiper, 
if you like, but his loose fielding might very 
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well lose us che match, and, in confidence, І 
do not think he has much heart." 

„What! " exclaimed Jocelyn, not much 
heart! But look at his batting just now ! 
We were clean beaten, I don't mind ad- 
mitting it, when he went in, but as nearly as 
possible he pulled off the match for us. I 
don't see where his lack of heart comes in." 

" Perhaps I'm wrong," said  Orford 
quietly, “ but that batting of his was a very 
lucky performance. He was beaten a good 
many times, and he had extraordinary good 
fortune with his uppish hits. Апа 1 main- 
tain he has not much heart. He plays 
footer—well, with a careful consideration for 
his personal safety, and in a match he is 
always the first to begin to declare that his 
side is going to be beaten." 

Then Jocelyn played his trump card. 

“I suppose that means Sabreton of 
Pollock’s is to have his colours." 

The emphasis on Pollock’s”’ was delibe- 
rate, and the innuendo annoyed Jim. 

It means nothing of the sort, he replied. 
J consider Sabreton a better man, but Iam 
prepared to sink my opinion, and to allow 
the team for this once to choose the eleventh 
man. 1 will not vote unless you eight 
fellows vote four for Sabreton and four for 
Sargent. In that cas- I shall certainly give 
the decider for Sabreton, as I honestly think 
him the more reliable of the two.” 

There was а little further discussion, after 
which the vote was taken. Five voted for 
Sargent and three for Sabreton. Jim 
accepted his defeat with a smile, and sent for 
Sargent. He congratulated him on being 
awarded his colours, and told him he hoped 
he would do all he could to help them to win 
the big match against Selborough. Outside 
the pavilion Sabreton shook hands with 
Sargent, and accompanied Jim back to 
Mugger's Hall. Jim told his friend what 
had happened at the meeting. 

“Tm sorry, old chap, awfully sorry, but 
whatcouldIdo? The team wanted Sargent 
and I’m afraid I was foolish enough to give 
in wher Jocelyn twitted me with favouring 
fellows from my own house.” 

*" It's all right," said Sabreton. “ I own 
I'm disappointed. 1 wanted badly to play 
against Selborough, but Sargent has a better 
average than I have and $ 

* And," supplemented Jim, '' he has given 
&way more runs than he has made, by mis- 
takes in the field. I'm certain I've made a 
mistake. He missed me to-dav, I'm thank- 
ful to say, before l had made anything: but I 
shall not be in a thankful mood if he does the 
same next week to Crichton, the Selborough 
crack bat. Important catches have a way 
of going to the worst field.“ 

And so the eleven was chosen for the big 
match, the chief event of the term. Jim 
and the rest of the team went down to meet 
the train which brought the Selborough 
fellows. In high spirits they poured out of 
the carriages. Jim knew several of them. 
He had visited Selborough the previous year 
to play in the match, and he shook hands 
warmly with Crichton, & handsome fair- 
haired young giant. 


* hear,“ said the latter.“ that you аге a 


very hot lot to tackle this year." 

We have a pretty good team, I think," 
answered Jim, who did not believe in mock 
modesty. *'' We have come through all right 
80 far, but this match is nearly always a close 
thing. There is never very high scoring. 
I believe we all get an attack of the nerves." 

" We're well up to the average," said 
Crichton, “ but our bowling is not as strong 
as it might be. However, we'll try to make 
you go all the way.” 

The Selborough fellows were distributed 
amongst the different houses, and that even- 
ing more licence was allowed than usual. 
А big concert was given, and afterwards in 
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the dormitories an extra half-hour or more 
was granted before the lights were extin- 
guished. During this time the house masters 
kept carefully out of the way. 

The following day the teams took the field 
in great fettle, every fellow as keen as 
mustard to show up well. and to do his share 
towards winning the match. The scoring 
was slow all day. and no big innings was 
chronicled. No risks were taken for a long 
time, the tension being much too high. 

Jim scored а careful 35, and six wicketa 
went for 120. Then Sargent came in. He 
made 11 in his first over, 14 in his second, 
and was bowled all over his wicket the firat 
ball of the third. He had given the spec- 
tators a chance to let themselves go, and, 
as fireworks are always attractive, he had 
quite an ovation as hc retired. Jocelyn 
was well content with his nominee's per- 
formance, and Jim laughingly congratulated 


him on his knock. The innings concluded 


for 187. During the afternoon Selborough 
slowly put together a first innings of 162. 
"argent made no very bad inistake. He let 
one man off towards the end of the afternoon, 
but as the same player was snapped at the 
wicket in the same over, no great harm was 
done. In the last half-hour Melton put on 
twenty runs for no wickets, and left the 
field well satisfied that they had taken the 
measure of their opponents. 

The next.day the sun shone brightly, the 
grass was velvety green, and the pavilion 
and the tents were aglow with pretty girls 
under pretty summer hats. There was a 
comforting idea abroad that Melton had an 
casy task in front of them. And two hours 
later that idea had deepened into conviction, 
Jim and his merry men played free attractive 
cricket, and the score mounted apace. Jim 
contributed a good 40; several others did 
their duty nobly, and the side was 260 ahead 
at the luncheon interval with three wickets 
still to fall. Sargent and two or three more 
were very cock-a-whoop. ` 

“ Easy on ! " expostulated Jim. I think 
we've got 'em, but you last four fellows must 
put on 40 at least after luncheon to make 
things safe for us.“ 

" We'll do that," said Sargent. 
any luck we'll put on 60 or 80.” 

He had an impression he was good for & 
century. He still tasted the delicious sensa- 
tion of a mighty six he had made in the first 
innings. 

** That’s all right," replied Jim, but he felt 
a little inclined to quote the difference be- 
tween the putting on and the taking off of 
armour. He would have done so, but he was 
just a little hazy as to how the words ran, so 
he wisely left it alone. | 

As Sargent took up his bat to leave the 
pavilion after the luncheon interval, Jocelyn 
and Orford went up to him. 

“Go slow, Sargent," ordered Orford, 
“for an over or two. There's lots of tene, 
and we want to make sure of leading them by 
300.” 

“ Right!” 

But Sargent could not go slow. He went 
out with every intention of playing according 
to orders, but as the first ball came down the 
pitch, he felt sure he could tonk it for six— 
and hedid. It wasa sweet smack. It went 
more to the on than Sargent had intended. 
but it landed clean over a tent, and the shouts 
which heralded the biggest hit of the day 
intoxicated the batsman. And the next 
ball! Yes, just as easy—at least Sargent 
thought so. But it was not so easy after all. 
It was pitched up a foot farther, and it had 
& deceptive little unobtrusive break on it, 
not enough to beat Sargent altogether, but 
just enough to take it off the middle of his 
bat. Whizz! The bat whistled through the 
air. The ball did-ditto, but instead of 
soaring to the off boundary as Sargent in- 
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tended, it slanted off behind the wicket. 
It shot. off the edge of the bat, and like a 
streak of lightning flashed between the 
waiting slips. But it never found the boun- 
dary.- A long thin arm darted out, and the 
ball settled with a resounding smack into a 
big horny palm, and Sargent was out. 

Jocelyn had something to say to him while 
he was taking off his pads, and that some- 
thing made Sargent feel sulky. 

“ That sort of thing," declaimed Jocelyn, 
© won't do for us. The ‘’ard, 'igh, and 
frequent’ style may be all right with the 
yokels on the village green in front of your 
father’s house, young man, but it is not 
.wantel at Melton. Orford told you to go 
slow, and he was perfectly right. It was the 
thing to do. Out you go, and swipe at the 
first two ball: that come along, and succeed 
in making an asinine mess of the whole show.“ 

I did the same in the first innings, and 
you didn't ғау anything.“ | 

“ didn't say anything, because you were 
given no instructions, and therefore you 
were at liberty to swipe at every ball if you 
pleased. But if you think any cricketer ad- 
mired your performance, I can tell you that 
you are vastly mistaken. The first thing 
you have to learn is to follow instructions. 
I trust you'll make up for it in the fielding 
line." 

Jocelyn turned on his heel. He was be- 
ginning to doubt whether he had done well 
in urging Sargent's election so stronglv, and 
he was fully conscious that Jim Orford had 
behaved remarkably well throughout the 
affair. He had welcomed Sargent into the 
team quite pleasantly and heartily. In 
addition to this, Jocelyn had an uncomfort- 
able little feeling deep down in his heart that 
Sabreton was perhaps the superior cricketer 
of the two. К. 

The rest of the side put up a poor fight, 
and Selborough were left with 272 to make, 
and plenty of time in which to get the runs, 
or to be bowled out. 

The first two batsmen went to the wickets. 
One was a long lean fellow with wonderfully 
flexible wrists which swept the ball past point 
to the boundary time after time. The other 
was a little, dark, ugly chap with a square 
jaw, and a mouth which set in a narrow 
straight line when serious work was on hand. 
And yeoman service did the two render to 
their side. The score mounted stcadily, 
and over 70 were signalled before a separa- 
tion was effeeted. Then the long fellow 
played a ball hard into his wicket, and strode 
off with a first-rate 50 against his name. 
Another batsman helped to send up the 100 
before he was compelled to take off his pads. 
A round of applause greeted Crichton as he 
came out, and the lad set to work to save his 
side. He played the bowling quietly at 
first, but was soon picking out the right balls 
to hit, and hitting them uncommonly hard. 
Never a chance did he give, and the score 
rose—from the Melton point of view— 
astonishingly quickly. The ugly little chap 
who had gone in first played on always in the 
same stolid style until he was bowled at 170. 

* Now’s our chance," said Jim cheerily. 
“ We've broken up that partnership, and if 
we stiffen up we'll get the rest for under 60 
more. 

" And how about Crichton ?” inquired 
Sargent. He's good for another 100 him- 
self.” 

“ Oh, shut up,” said Jocelyn ; “ it makes 
me tired to hear a fellow talk like that. 
That’s the way to lose a match. You keep 
your eyes open, and you'll have Crichton 
popping a ball into your hands in a minute or 
two.” 

And, strangely enough, that is exactly 
what happened. Crichton failed to get hold 
of a ball from Jocelyn, and it flew smartly 
into Sargent's hands. Unfortunately tho:e 


hands were unreliable, and the next moment 
they were empty, and the ball had bounced 
out of them to the ground. There was а 
perfect yell of anguish, and Sargent wished 
he hal never been born. He began to shift 
about nervously in his place, and fielded two 
or three more balls in very slovenly style. 
The batsmen seemed to know that they were 
safe if they hit in his direction, and he got 
& lot of work to do. 

Jim noticed how restless and nervous he 
was getting, and changed the positions of 
several of the men. He sent Sargent to 
point, and told him to go out somewhat deep. 
And then Crichton made his only really bad 
stroke.- He attempted to play & bumping 
ball, but it touched the top of his bat and 
flew straight and high into the air. 
fall nearer to the wicket-keeper than to 
point, but Sargent rushed for it. 

“ Wicket-keeper ! " shrieked Jim. Let 
Piggott have it! Piggott, Т say!” 

Piggott went for it, but Sargent heard not, 
&nd heeded not. His ears were buzzing, 
his eyes glaring, and his heart thumping. 
The two fieldsmen collided heavily and fell. 
The ball dropped to the ground between 
them. This time it was more than a howl 
of anguish that was raised ; it amounted toa 
yell of execration. A very disgusted wicket- 
keeper tried to brush the green stain off his 
white pads. Sargent hobbled across to Jim 
Orford. 

“Tve broken my finger," he said. 

“ Serve you jolly well right,” Jim wanted 
to say, but didn’t. Instead of that he said, 
„Sorry, old chap, but of course you can't 
go on fielding," and Sargent effaced him- 
self. 


Crichton was consulted, and at once 
suggested а substitute. George Sabreton 
was called out. But Crichton continued to 
play fine cricket. The 200 was passed, and 
250 reached, and still three men had to be 


. dismissed. 


The score mounted again until only nine 
were wanted. The man opposite Crichton 
hit hard and low to the off. Sabreton was 
there, and brought off a fine one-handed 
catch, The next man came out, and another 
four was placed to the credit of Crichton. 
His next hit was wide of cover-point. The 
other batsman ran as Crichton, believing the 
bell would land up at the boundary, called 
him. Sabreton jumped forward. He did 
well to get his fingers to the ball and stop it, 
but the ring groaned ав they thought that 
another catch had been missed. The 
fieldsmen and Crichton knew better. Sabre- 
ton snapped up the ball in his left hand, 
swung round on his heel, and shot for the 
bowler’s end. By a piece of marvellous 
good luck the ball landed on the bails, and 
flicked them into the bowler's face. Crichton 
was run out by a short head. He had a great 
reception as his score of 110 runs was hoisted 
on the board. 

Five runs to make, and one wicket to go ! 
Two balls running from Jim Orford missed 
the stumps by а bare inch. Jocelyn took 
up the bowling. He sent down а beauty. 
length, pace, and break almost perfect, and 
the unfeeling creature with the bat lifted it 
to the boundary. It was a wild smite, & 
stroke of despair. but—it came off. The 
game was а tie. Could not Melton save the 
match ? The ficldsmen were close in, and 
twice more in the over the batsmen had 
narrow escapes. The last ball of the over 
was the last of the match. The batsman 
stepped out and hit blindly atit. Unluckily 
for Melton he mis-hit it to the on, and the 
batsmen crossed in safety. 

Jim Orford smiled on, but he felt very 
sore. From the beginning he had had a sort 
of presentiment that Sargent would let 
them through. He congratulated Crichton, 
and the latter was ready. as a radiant victor 


It would . 
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generally is, to admit that he had been 
кра by а couple of pieces of great good 
uck. 

" That substitute of yours is a pretty 
smart man. Almost worth playing for his 
fielding alone, I should have thought.” 

** So should I," said Jim between his teeth. 

Then why didn't you play him?“ 

Because, said Jim explosively, “ I'm a 
weak-minded fool. I let myself be over- 
ruled by some clamouring idiots. Anyhow, 
I've had my lesson, and paid dearly for it. 
Never again, not if I know it.” 

Crichton looked curiously at him. 

** Did you want the substitute to play ? ” 

“1 did. He's a ripping field and a sound 
bat, although he has had bad luck lately. 
The eleventh place lay between him and 
Sargent, and I allowed the team to vote, and 
they elected the ass with the slippery hands.“ 

Jocelyn came up. 

“ Orford,” he said. I'm afraid I made а 
big mistake. We ought to have playcd 
Sabreton. Sargent lost us the match." 

“ He did that," responded Jim. “ but it 
can't be helped. We both thought we were 
doing the right thing." 

" Ye-e-e-e-s,” answered Jocelyn slowly. 
* I suppose so; but I have a sort of misgivine 
that I was thinking about Blackett's when I 
backed Sargent." 

" Oh, well, it can't be helped," repeated 
Jim again. It was a ripping match 
anyway." 

“It’s an odd thing,” said Crichton, but 
I had the same sort of trouble in giving our 
colours. Some of the team were awfully 
sweet on а fellow who bats well, but can't 
ficld for nuts. I stuck out, and my choice, 
although he only made six or eight runs. 
brought off four catches, two of them rcal 
clinkers. Не had you," he continued, turn- 
ing to Jocelyn, іп the second innings, and 
& good many of us would never have got ncar 
the ball."' 

* No," said Jocelyn. they wouldn't. He 
seemed to stretch out that long arm and body 
of his from here to the other side of nowhere, 
and there was not much to find fault with in 
that snap of his in the slips which got rid of 


Sargent." 


Sabreton came up. 

** Bad luck, Jim," he said. “ You deserved 
to win." 

If it is any consolation to you to know 
it,” replied his friend, “Crichton and 
Jocelyn here both agree that you ought to 
have had your colours instead of Sargent. 
You know my opinion of the matter." 

* T know," said Sabreton cheerfully ; but 
then I'm not making runs these days.“ 

No, but you're saving them," said 
Jocelyn, and that is generally as useful. 
To-day it would have won the match for us 
if you had been in Sargent's place.“ 

“ Sargent's got a nasty smashed finger," 
said Sabreton. 

„ Humph ! " replied Jim. 

“Serve him jelly well right," grunted 


.Jocelyn, which was what Jim had not said. 


(To be continued.) 


A! ha! what 
a catch! 
What will 
the mater 


say to it? 
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CRUMP AND I IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


үү: Inverness I add another to my 
already long list of pleasant towns. 
When Crump and I shall have retired from 
public life, we are agreed there will be в 
difficulty in deciding where to settle down, 
not because choice is limited, but because 
desirable places are 80 very many and so 
very desirable. 1 &m glad to say, however, 
that the time for our being called upon to 
make the momentous decision is still far 
ahead. 

The wharf where the steamers lie is rather 
more than a mile from the town, and ’ buses 
from the leading hotels meet the boats. 
We were not honestly able to look upon 
the day’s work as really arduous—eight or 
nine hours’ rest upon the deck of a stcamer 
should not wear a man out—and we there- 
fore decided that the short walk would not 
greatly overtax our strength, and so un- 
selfishly gave up our share in the waiting 
vehicles to weaker comrades, ourselves 
trudging manfully afoot. Some fifteen 
minutes’ walking brought us to the swiftly 
running river, crossed where we happened 
to strike it by a narrow suspension bridge 
for foot passengers only, the bridge for 
wheeled traffic being rather higher up. As 
there was & notice here, asking people not 
to crowd upon this bridge, Crump wanted 
to go over empty-handed. He said I was 
of lighter build than he, and so, when he 
was well across, I could follow with the 
hand-bags. But I soon interfered with that 
little plan. I explained that two of us 
would not be looked upon as a crowd, even 
if one was Crump, and it was like his impu- 
dence to expect me to carry his bag. He 
eventually settled the matter to the satisfac- 
tion of his own conscience by walking on 
tip-toe so as not to shake the structure too 
much ; and I let him alone, as it seemed to 
amuse him. 

Perhaps the best buildings are to be found 
in Union Street, the short but important 
thoroughfare at the end of which stands 
the railway station with its large hotel. It 
was certainly the most important street to 
us, as the hotel for which we were making 
was situated in it, and our boat journcy 
had well prepared us for any tea that might 
be going. We were soon quartered, and 
after a wash and brush-up made unanimously 
for the tea-room, where the arrangements 
for our comfort, as well as that of other 
people, met with our full approval. At last 
even Crump was satisfied—there were no 
oat-cakes left in his vicinity when he had 
finished—and he rose with a happy smile. 

“ Ma conscience!“ he remarked genially, 
* what a spread! and noo for matters of a 
more freevolous nature." 

I had him outside before he could air 
any more home-made Scotch; but the 
sight of the tartan-plaid shops, of which 
there were some with most attractive wares, 
set him off again. He began to wonder how 
a Scotch rig-out, kilts and all, would suit 
him, hazarded the ridiculous notion that 
“nae doot he wad look a braw laddie,” 
and gencrally conducted himself in such a 
manner that I had to be quite severe. 

“ You're guy enough in your ordinary 
attire," I said cruclly, “апа what a scare- 
crow you would look in kilts I hardly dare 
to think. You don’t really belong to the 
° Kiltie fringe.’ Crump ! 

And I led him up Castle Hill, away from 
the streets and shops. 


By F. H. BOLTON, 


Author of “Crump and 1" in sereral other Holiday Haunts, 


CHAPTER V. 


Lifted to that higher plane upon which 
the Castle stands, we forgot for the nonce 
the details of the pleasant streets we had 
just left, as we looked upon the wide ex- 
panse of town and country before us. 
Below the hill ran the swift Ness, widening 
out on our right hand to meet the waters 
of the Beauly Firth, portions of the city 
lying on either bank, joined by graceful 
suspension bridges. Higher up the river, 
where well-laid promenades ran alongside 
the stream, wooded islets broke the swift 
current, and made a pleasant pleasure- 
ground for the people; whilst as we gazed 
across the plain beyond the river, Tom-na- 
hurich raised its wooded mound to break 
the scene; and chief amongst the hills 
beyond the great canal rose Mealfourvony 
in the west, with Ben Wyvis, some fifteen 
miles to our north. 

The Castle is a neat sandstone structure, 
but quite modern. Prince Charlie's troops 
blew up the old one in their excitement. 
It was this old one, of course, which Shake- 
speare mentions in Macbeth." Indeed, 
he speaks so lovingly of Inverness Castle 
that some say he must have visited it. I 
know аз а fact that his signature was not 
to be found in the visitors' book at our 
hotel, but that, after all, does not prove 
much. He may have gone to some other, 
or even stayed with friends. 

How can I forget that figure on the Castle 
Parade, that splendid statue to the memory 
of Flora Macdonald, the loyal friend of 
Prince Charlie? She stands upon her lofty 
pedestal, her dog by her side, and one 
hand shading her eyes аз she looks out 
toward that mysterious far country, where 
the woodlands hide the western lakes— 
looks out along the route we had travelled 
that day, as if she waited the prince to 
whom her loyalty was pledged. What 
matter, in face of this, whether his cause 
were right or wrong, in your opinion and 
mine? It is the girl's large-hearted faith- 
fulness we honour. And I would not myself 
forget, whilst paying tribute to this loyalty, 
those wild and uncouth men of the Highland 
clans who, when a price of 30,000/. was set 
upon his head, scorned for the pittance to 
betray the prince. 

Concerts are held on one of the islands, 
and the promenade around the low enclosure 
by the band-stand is free to all. Crump 
said he'd treat me to this, even if it broke 
him, and he rattled а halfpenny against the 
key of his bag in his trousers pocket. This 
unheard-of generosity naturally touched me 
to the quick, and Д felt I could not but 
supplement it by treating him to а seat 
inside the enclosure, even going so far as to 
let him look over my programme. Cheered 
by this courtesy, he said that if only we had 
been staying in Inverness another night he 
would have made me his guest to & similar 
extent. With which mutual interchange of 
hospitality ended a jolly day. 

The railway people kindly took charge of 
our bags next morning whilst we had a 
look round. It was very good of them, and 
to show our appreciation we helped to swell 
the company's receipts by the sum of two- 
pence each, and Crump declared they were 
sure of а decent dividend that year. 

We took rapid survey of the town again, 
noting particularly the fountain in the High 
Street over against the Town Hall. We 
crossed the Ness by the main bridge, and 


walked along the promenade on the farther 
side, paying a brief visit to the Cathedral 
of St. Andrew, where is to be seen a fine 
marble copy of Thorwaldsen's Guardian 
Angel, bending over the Baptismal Font. 
From here a walk of a mile brought us to 
the Fairies’ Hill," where sleep the people 
of Inverness when their life here is done. 
Tom-na-hurich. the Fairies’ Hill—a pretty 
name for a pretty spot. 

But the excursion of the morning was the 
coach ride we took to Culloden Moor. The 
ride itself, with its joyous visions of sea and 
land filling every second of the trip, was 
„ enough. But it was that wild 

ill-hemmed moor, where the Stuart claims 
were finally crushed, that gripped my fancy, 
and, for all I know, gripped Crump's as 
well. The giant stone from which the 
Duke of Cumberland directed the fight 
that April day in 1746 is pointed out as the 
vehicle passes; and one isolated low- 
crouching cottage, a little distance from the 
road, is shown as having been standing on 
the day of the battle. A cheery old soul 
lives here, and with one or two others we 
paid her a flying visit. Had she becn а man, 
ten to one that wretch of a Crump would 
have asked, in affected ignorance, for personal 
reminiscences of the fight; but I rejoice to 
chronicle that, as things were, better manners 
prevailed. A curious little structure this, built 
of rough logs, filled in between, so it seemed 
to us in our casual survey, with mud and 
stones, but well thatched and very cosy. 
Not over-much room has it, especially with 
visitors coming and going, nor at these 
times over-much privacy for the old lady 
herself ; but she seemed pleased to see us, 
and I am sure we were pleased to have 
visited her and seen her historic home. 

From here we passed a little farther up 
the road to where the coach had halted in 
the centre of the grim burial-place of the 
clans. We would not for one moment that 
the result of the fight should have been 
other than it was; but, for all that, there 
is a deep pathos in this lonely burial-ground. 
They fell, these wild men of the clans, loyal 
to the lad they had promised to follow ; 
and they lie here, under the heather- 
covered, fir-girt triangle in this corner of 
the moor, where & huge cairn of stones is 
raised to commemorate the fight, and rough 
slabs are dotted here and there, in memory 
of each clan, the summer breezes whispering 
low above their graves, or the blustering 
winds of winter shrieking overhead. 

On the afternoon train from Inverness 
to Kyle of Lochalsh were our two worthy 
selves. It was quite an informal departure, 
and I doubt if anyone else aboard that train 
knew that the illustrious Crump was so 
near. Indeed, this is the usual experience in 
our wanderings, and it rarely happens that 
those we meet know aught of Crump as 
Crump! 

I feel а little doubtful about saying all 
I should like to as regards the enjoyableness 
of that cross-country ride to Lochalsh, for 
fear the railway company should get to 
know what a grand one it is, and put the 
fares up. The bit from Inverness to Ding- 
wall, skirting the Beauly and Cromarty 
Firths, and crossing the Beauly and Conon 
rivers, is but as a pleasing curtain-raiser to 
the main play. For when the train had left 
the neat little town of Dingwall, and turned 
from the caster sea to take up its course 
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towards the western, the country quickly 
assumed a wilder aspect. The line here 
sends an offshoot to the left to the foot 
of the hills where nestles the Scottish Spa, 
Strathpeffer, just visible to us as we rose 
slowly towards the moorland. 

Then followed two hours or во of the 
wildest scenery, over moors so desolate that 
at times Crump wondered if the train would 
not lose its way. I told him probably not, 
if it only stuck to the rails. Sometimes we 
skirted the shores of dark lochs, whose 
waters, stung by the gusty winds, lipped 
angrily at the banks below us. Now and 
again we ran into oases of culture where 
halt was made at lonely village stations ; 
and at times we were carried high above 
some raging torrent that fretted itself 
amongst the grey boulders. To add to the 
wildness of the scene, the clouds had gathered 
&bove us and emptied their cold rains upon 
the land, so that when we reached the valley 
known as Strath Bran we found no difh- 
culty in believing that the words meant 
“ Valley of Drizzle,” as they actually do. 
Then came the quick descent, amid wood- 
lands, to the western shore, where the line 
skirts lovely Loch Carron, and where, in 
places, on the inland side, the train runs 
so close to the rocks that the leaping cas- 
cades зеет as if they would dash through 
the very windows of the passing carriages. 
Every mile here seems to increase in 
grandeur, culminating in the last ten miles 
of tortuous course cut through the towering 
rocks along the shore between Strome 
Ferry and our terminus at Kyle of Loch- 
alsh. facing the Isle of Skye. 

The village is not large or exciting, but 
at the little Temperance Hotel where we 
put up they tried their level best to make 
us comfortable, and succeeded. The heavy 
rain had ceased, and the evening attempted 
to make amends for the day in this respect, 
but all too late. Once we stepped from the 
high road to the moorland our feet squelched 
in water and bog, and we were perforce 
compelled to keep from climbing some of 
the peaks, from which we should have got 
fine views of land and sea. Crump, indeed, 
said he wouldn't have minded going, only 
if his mother heard he had got his feet wet 
there'd be a fuss about it. 

If only time and weather had allowed, 
what & place this would have been for wild 
and enjoyable tramps! But these things 
were not to be. The morrow saw us waiting 
on the pier-head looking across the narrows 
to Kyleakin in Skye, at which place our 
steamer had just arrived. A little later she 
was at our wharf, and we were aboard and 
off for the finest sail of all our splendid trip. 

Such strange fantastic shapes do some of 
the islands here assume that Crump thinks 
they must have been made so to amuse us, 
an expression of opinion to which I could 
not give assent. But they certainly were 
altogether out of the ordinary, some fresh 
surprise being sprung upon us every few 
miles; though, indeed, when one has once 
set eyes upon the Isle of Skye the rest might 
well be taken philosophically. I should like 
to have had a couple of spare (and fine) 
days at my disposal to wander about that 
isle. Seen from the mainland at Lochalsh, 
or from the deck of the vessel, I can safely 
aver that nowhere else have I looked upon 
hills of such erratically eccentric shape. 
Crump, in whom the poctic is only im- 
perfectly developed, said that it seemed 
for all the world as though some mischievous 
creature had poked them up with a stick 
before the land cooled off properly. 

As this large island was gradually left 
behind us, came into view a smaller one, 
but scarcely less erratic. Great cliffs rose 
at the north end abruptly from the sea, 
and the land behind them sloped in a south- 


easterly direction, presenting to our gaze 
an apparently sterile ridge coated with 
sparse grass, save towards the lower and 
southern end, where the hamlet lay. About 
the place are scattered farmsteads, though 
from the distance the ground looked bare 
enough. But it is the south extremity of 
Eigg that has the strangest appearance, 
for here, upon the rising ground, stands a 
huge basaltic screen of rock, as though to 
shield the whole of the land from southern 
storms. It has every look of an artificial 
barrier raised by man, though it is natural 
rock hewn out by Nature’s force. This is 
the great Scuir of Eigg. Crump even went 
so far as to suggest that the island to its 
north, and farther out to sea, should have 
had this name in exchange for its own, which 
undoubtedly by every right belonged to 
Eigg. When І say that the name of the 
island in question is Rum, perhaps my 
strange and slangy friend will be under- 
stood, if not forgiven. 

What a grand journey we had! The 
weather was breezy but bright, and the 
changeful scene was beyond all expectation. 
We caught glimpses of wild fascinating 
lochs running far into the mainland; we 
crossed stretches of tossing sea, shining away 
to the horizon between the islands; we saw 
weird headlands and fantastic peaks, 
making strange outlines against the sky; 
we had visions of lone hamlets dotted 
here and there, and, on the islands, noted 
lowly crofters’ huts. Then, after short halts 
at places on the isles and on the main, as 
we beat our course still farther south we 
stayed awhile at lovely Tobermory, on the 
Isle of Mull. Then, later, came the wide 
entrance to Loch Linnhe, and shortly after 
this the final halt at genial, happy Oban. 

What tales, too, did time permit, could 
I relate of these savage shores, and the still 
more savage clans that once peopled them. 
Crump says he could tell some also; but 
Crump tales, it grieves me to state, have 
often something of the unbelievable in 
them, whilst mine would, of course, have 
had all the guarantees of tradition from the 
hoary past. 

As we rounded Ardnamurchan Point, the 
most westerly promontory on the main- 
land, the vessel lifted lightly on the breast 
of the wind-whipt water. I was standing 
facing the keen wind that blew upon us 
here, and Crump was walking to and fro, 
enjoying the wild breeze. Near me. looking 
across the wide open space of sea, stood a 
Scotsman, with whom I somehow got into 
conversation. How the subject arose I 
forget, but I presently found myself re- 
marking upon the sturdy north, and the 
hardy people who dwelt there. His reply 
startled me not a little. 

“ Aye!” he answered. But they're 
degenerating. They're ower fond of taking 
pleasure.”’ 

Bovs of the British Empire! Halt! 

You and 1, who have never met, have 
still, I trust, enjoved many a jolly laugh 
in common; have also, for brief moments 
now and again, paused for serious thought 
when occasion asked of us. 

But degenerating! I do not believe it; 
though largely the contradiction lies with 
you. Degenerating! Never, во long as our 
aims be high; so long as we set oursclves 
to follow the Christ, the King: live pure; 
speak true; right wrong.” With such a 
mark before us there can be no thought of 
degenerating ! 

Boys of our great Empire! Forward! 


It was after we had passed Tobermory 
that Crump joined me once more. He 
seemed in trouble, and on his usually 
smiling face was a sort of “ what’s-the- 
matter-with-mother's-boy ? look. 
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I gazed at him in a questioning way. I 
had no nced to speak. 

" Gemini and Jemima Jenkins!" he 
groaned. “If I haven't just jolly well 
jugged up the whole journey, judge me a 
juggins ! " 

If you jog on in such jaunty jerkiness, 
I am more likely to judge you & jay," I 
answered sarcastically. “What ails you?” 

* Been and lost my ticket! he growled. 
Had it in my pocket when I came aboard; 
in fact, I've shown it once, but I can't lay 
my hands on it now. Must have let it fly 
overboard when I took some papers out of 
my pocket a bit since." 

I whistled. Here was а go and no mistake! 
Crump, of all men! 

But I kept quiet. I asked him, had he 
looked in his bag, or scarched the decks ? 
He answered he had done everything 
mortal man could do, short of turning him- 
self inside out, and he hoped I didn't expect 
him to do that. I said “ No." Every minute 
I was looking for him to suggest I had 
stolen it for a lark.” But he was too 
convinced of its loss by himself for that, 
fortunately. 

“J suppose I'll have to finish up as a 
stowaway !" he said sorrowfully; but I 
promptly voted that idea nonsense. It was 
unusual, I said, to start out as a respectable 
passenger, and end up as a stowaway. If 
the ticket was gone (and we soon concluded 
there could be no doubt of this) he must 
face the music. He said that wouldn't 
worry him, he was partial to music ; what 
bothered him was footing the bill. It ended 
in his being passed free to Oban, in recogni- 
tion of his having during the passage on 
this boat shown his ticket once; but from 
there to Glasgow, he was regretfully in- 
formed, he would have to pay again. 

I felt too sorry for him to banter: and 
some day I hope Crump will remember this 
in my favour. I am certain to stand in need 
of the remembrance sooner or later. 

Oban can be as expensive as you please ; 
but it can also be as reasonable. My friend 
reminded me that he had to economise now, 
and if he saw me making for one of those 
tip-top hotels on the front, it was all over 
between us. I looked at him reproachfully 
and asked, had I ever failed him before ? 
Whereupon he affected to be heart-broken, 
implored my forgiveness in a tremulous voice, 
said only the publicity of the pier prevented 
his falling in tears upon my neck, and 
putting & brave face on things bade me go 
where I would, and he would follow till his 
strength gave out. 

We found а place quite suited to our 
requirements, and by the time tea was over 
Crump was ready for the sea-front, all his 
cheeriness returned. Indeed, when we once 
got out amongst the picture shops and 
bazaars it was evident his recent loss was 
not going to make him economical over 
long. 

It is the jolliest of jolly spots, this Oban. 
Such pleasant water trips can be taken 
from here north or south, or out to the 
islands of Staffa and Iona, for caves and 
monastery. Ог, if you wish for а quiet 
time, what better than & row about the 
bay, landing, if you like, on Kerrera ? 
Should you, again, desire inland trips, the 
rail will serve you well; апа a good day's 
outing for sturdy walkers is the ascent of 
rugged Ben Cruachan from Taynuilt or 
Dalmally. 

Crump wondered how I knew so much, 
and impudently suggested I had been making 
some of it up. But I reminded him I had 
visited Oban before, and had used my time 
and my eyes to best advantage. To which 
he made reply, Most excellent, young 
man ! "/and.laughed quite rudely. 

After wandering about the town and вез. 
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front we climbed the steep streets at the 
back, where the hill stands high above the 
beach and houses. Here, upon a portion of 
the cliff, rises a huge building of solid 
masonry, after the style of the Coliseum. 
It stands upon ill-kept ground over the 
town, and, so far as we could see, serves 
no particular purpose. But there is a fine 
outlook from the openings, over sea and 
island. 

It was on our way down from here that 
Crump asked, would I mind if I went back 
alone in the morning. He seemed to have 
forgotten all about the need for economy. 

" You see, old chap," he said, our 
London tickets give us another week, and 
Ive lost my Glasgow one, worse luck! 
So I thought——" 
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"Of course you did!" I interposed 
heartily. “ You thought you'd like to stay 
on a day or two, and I can’t blame you. 
You stay, my boy! And take the train 
back to Edinburgh, instead of the boat to 
Glasgow. You'll pass the finest scenes. 
And don’t you miss stopping at Stirling ; 
you'll regret it as long as you live if you 
do. From the Castle there, looking over 
the plain, where the Forth winds its 
wonderfully tortuous course, to the chain 
of the distant Ochil Hills, and T 

Guide book, page 99, et se4.," he inter- 
rupted brazenly, staying my eloquence. 
All right, Demosthenes, I'll take the hint 
in the spirit given." 

Which was why, when the boat put off 
next morning for the south, Crump was 
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waving to me from the shore, and pretend. 
ing at intervals to dry his streaming eyes. 

My time of leisure was nearly over: but 
what a glorious time it had been! Some 
distant day, if I live long enough, I suppose 
I shall grow old; old, that is, in body 
never, please God, in heart or soul; and 
if with increasing years my travelling days 
shall grow gradually less, still, what a 
picture-gallery will be mine ! 

If, too, as well may be, the heart shall at 
times leap with unutterable longing once 
again to behold in the flesh some of the 
scenes I picture in the mind, what blame 
to me? For, indeed, with my whole being 
I love this wonderful world—this wonderful 
world, so gloriously fashioned by God. 

[THE END.] 
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[Г was Hobbs major who astonished the 
school with the sensational news that 
the new pupil was Arthur Keim, the only 
son of Ambrose Keim, the New York 
millionaire banker and financier. "Then, of 
course, everyone understood why the new 
bov's arrival at Woodstock Hall had been 
cloaked in an atmosphere of mystery. 

Even in the sleepy little Warwickshire 
village adjoining the Hall the story of 
Arthur Keim's exciting adventures was 
known, and it was fresh in the minds of all 
who read the newspapers that he had been 
kidnapped three times in less than two vears, 
and that on the last occasion, a month before, 
Ambrose Keim had paid а ten-thousand- 
pound ransom to the kidnappers. As Hobbs 
major, in telling his story, pointed out, it 
was evident that the millionaire had grown 
tired of paving ransoms, and had spirited his 
son to the quiet out-of-the-way school at 
Woodstock Hall in the hope of keeping him 
out of reach of the kidnappers. 

How Hobbs major became possessed of 
his strange piece of news he did not dis- 
close— Arthur Keim had been introduced 
to his schoolfellows as Arthur Lester—but 
it was proved to be perfectly correct; for 
when he had gloated for a full twenty-four 
hours over the Hutter of excitement he had 
aroused, it receive! ample corroboration 
from the Headmaster, who, perceiving 
plainly that his new pupil's identity was no 
longer a secret, decided that the only way 
to handle the situation was to make a frank 
statement on the matter. He was а 
scholarly old bookworm, but he understood 
his boys; he appealed to them to help him 
to keep Arthur Keim’s presence in the school 
from becoming public property, and he 
thanked them with gentle dignity for their 
loyalty when they promised him unanimously 
that not even in their letters home would 
they mention Arthur Keim’s name. 

Thus the keeping of the secret was 
arranged for; but though no mention of it 
was breathed outside school bounds, Arthur 
Keim found that his schoolfellows did not 
consider themselves in any way bound not 
to question him about his adventures with 
the kidnappers, and until they had pumped 
him dry of all he had to tell he had very 
little peace. A less good-tempered lad 
would have grown irritable under the per- 
sistent cross-examinations he had to undergo, 
but, though he was heir to millions, he was 
a perfectly unspoiled youngster, and took in 
good part even the chaff that was levelled at 
him when the sensation grew stale. 

Hobbs major, grown rather tired of the 
story which he had been at such pains to 
spread, was the first to try to rag him ; but 
even he, usually so successful at this sport, 
failed to find а vulnerable point to attack. 

Let me see, Keim," he said gravely, it 
was ten thousand pounds vour father paid for 
you to the kidnappers last time, wasn't it?“ 

“ Yes,” said Arthur Keim innocently ; 
“ fifty thousand dollars in American money." 

It's strange," murmured Hobbs, with а 
thoughtful, puzzled air, while the boys about 
grinned in anticipation of what was coming. 
There's no accounting for tastes. I would 
not have thought you were worth anything 
like the monev." 

* You'd better give up the idea of being 
а kidnapper, then, Hobbs," replied Arthur 
Keim pleasantly. “ You'd never make 
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monev at it. You see, the men who took 
me were good judges; they got the ten 
thousand pounds to the last penny." 

Realising that he had been scored off, 
Hobbs looked darklv at Arthur Keim, and 
seemed to be engaged in a great mental 
struggle, probably trying to frame some 
cutting repartee, but a moment later his 
discumtiture was lost sight of. A question 
from the American lad had started & topic 
of absorbing interest. 

" Did anyone notice two men who passed 
us at two-mile bridge on our morning walk 
to-day ?” he asked of the little group of 
bovs who stood by. 

Several fellows remembered seeing the two 
men. 

* Was one slight and the other a bearded 
chap in a golf cap?" Williams asked 
eagerly. 

" Yes," replied Arthur Keim, “ those are 
the men I mean. They аге two of the gang 
that kidnapped me in New York; they are 
after me again.“ 

This announcement, which he made in as 
quiet and matter-of-fact a way as though he 
was stating the time of day, threw those 
about him into a state of high-tension 
excitement. Arthur Keim managed to 
answer а few of the questions that were 
flung at him. 

" How much do vou think they'll want 
for vou this time ? " Williams asked. 

" They have got to catch me first," he 
replied, with an easy smile. Now that I 
have spotted them, I think I can lead them 
a lively dance." 

“ Aren't. you going to tell the Head?“ 
asked Thompson, a somewhat nervous boy. 
“ You can't tell what they will do to you 
this time. Suppose your father won't buy 
you from them again—what then?“ 

" As I remarked before," said Arthur 
Keim, they have not caught me yet; and 
I have a dim idea that I am going to catch 
them." 

“The best thing vou can do, Arthur,” 
said Thompson earnestly, “is to tell the 
Head and the police." 

" What! and lose all the fun? Not 
much! Just you wait, and I think you'll 
see something worth watching." 

There was no time for further talk on the 
matter just then, for the signal for evening 
study had already been given; but it was 
evident from Keim's confident manner and 
his quiet smile of enjovment that he had 
hit on a plan for turning the tables on the 
kidnappers. Whatever his plan was, school 
discipline prevented him from divulging it 
at that moment ; and though all who had 
heard his news were anxious to discuss it 
and hear what his ideas were, thev had to 
content themselves with his assurance that 
he would enlighten them on the following 
dav. Оп this understanding thev pledged 
themselves to secrecy about the affair. 

It fell to the lotof Hobbs major, Thompson, 
and Williams to be the first to hear what 
Arthur Keim’s plans were. These three 
shared a dormitory with him, the coveted 
Blue Room, and because of this they had 
the proud privilege of being selected by him 
to play active parts in the drama that was 
to follow. That night, while the rest of the 
school slept, they sat with him on his bed, 
and in the pale moonlight discussed the 
kidnappers in whispers. 
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THE WINNING TRICK: 


To lend dignity to the proceedings, Keim 
formally elected himself chairman of this 
committee of four. There was no opposition, 
and he opened the discussion. 

" You know those fellows are pretty wide 
awake, and it will take something fairly 
smart to take them in; but I guess we'll do 
it," he began. 

“JI don't see any way to catch them, ex- 
cept by putting the police on their track," 
interjected Hobbs major. 

* ] expected something more original from 
you, Hobbs," he retorted, with quiet scorn. 
" We may want the police at the finish, but 
well lead those kidnappers а nice dance 
first." 

" But, Arthur, what are your ideas?“ 
asked Thompson in а nervous whisper. 
“We are all in the dark; but I suppose 
you've got something up your sleeve." 

Not much, I'm afraid; I'm not very clear 
about my plans, but I think it would not be 
а bad idea if I were to be kidnapped in full 
sight of the kidnappers, and then one of you 
fellows were to tell them where I had been 
taken to.“ 

"I don't quite see what you mean." 
objected Williams. 

“JI don't suppose vou do; but if you 
won't interrupt, 1'll let you into the secret a 
little bit. Now, I'll just bet my boots those 
chaps would like to meet some one from the 
school of whom they could make a few 
inquiries as to our habits and customs. 
You, Williams, would be just the simple, 
guileless youth they would be pleased to 
talk to. You can hang around the village 
to-morrow afternoon and let them talk to 
you. In your simple, innocent way you can 
be & mine of useful information to them. 
Don't forget the paper-chase that's to occur 
the day after to-morrow, and mind you 
mention the smart American runner who’s 
to be the fox. And drop a word or two 
about the mill at the cross-roads being on 
the run. They’ll wait for me at the mill.” 

“ Why will they wait for you at the mill, 
Arthur ? " inquired Thompson in a gasping 
whisper. 

Just because it's the most convenient 
spot for them to get safely away from. 
They are smart enough to sec that.“ 

* But, Arthur," debated Thompson, “ if 
you go to the mill, they'll catch you; and if 
you don't go, where will the fun come in?“ 

“ Why, can't you see ? I'll be kidnapped, 
but not bv them, just before I get to the 
mill. Hobbs, who next to me is the fastest 
runner, will see the kidnapping, and will 
implore the help of the two kind gentlemen 
whom he happens to see at the cross-roads. 
Then thev are trapped." 

“J don’t see it yet," exclaimed Hobbs. 
" How are you going to be kidnapped ? 
And how are they going to be trapped?“ 

It's as clear as mud!“ laughed Arthur 
Keim. The fact is, I am sure I can get 
John, the gardener, to drive along in his 
light cart, seize me when I'm not looking, 
and bundle me into his cart. АП that is 
necessary then, Hobbs, is for you to get the 
two kidnappers to follow me so that they can 
get me for themselves. I think I can trust 
you to do that—eh, Hobbs? 

“ Well, Ill try," replied Hobbs major 
modestly. 

Nowe fêr the finishing touches. You 
all-know that barn of Farmer Walsh's that 
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stands close by the road about three-quarters 
of a mile from the cross-roads ? ” 

“ Yes," murmured Williams, we know; 
but surely you are not going there? The 
farmer will have our lives if he catches us. 
You remember how he carried on the last 
time we were there." 

“ Yes, I remember," answered Keim 
smoothly; but I guess the farmer will 
thank us for calling on him this time. You 


see, I have an idea we can tell him where 
to find some trespassers on his property. 
I want you, Thompson, and you, Williams, 
to go to the barn about half. two on 


the day after to-morrow and hide yourselves ` 


well in the hayloft. Don’t move from there 
until you hear me calling you, and then do 
just what I tell you to do." 

“It seems, Arthur," Thompson com- 
plained mildly, as if Williams and I shall 
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be running worse risks than you. You are 
only chancing kidnapping, while we are 
chancing the farmer." 

Oh, keep your eyes peeled for the farmer 
and you'll be all right." 

By order of the chairman, the committee 
then adjourned until the following after- 
noon, when Williams was to report the 
result of his loitering about the village. 

(To be continued.) 
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85 familiar is the terrestrial spider that 
we are apt to despise the ingenuity 
and skill displayed in the construction of 
its snare and its wily methods of subsis— 
tence. Intelligent as this creature un— 
doubtedly is, its aquatic relative, Argy- 
roneta aquatica, is even more so, showing 
a sagacity in the building of its curious 
home which is truly wonderful Аз this 
abode is nothing more nor less than a 
bubble of air, enclosed in a network of silken 
threads amid the tangled vegetation of 
some pond or ditch, it is seldom noticed by 
the casual observer. 


(illustrated by the AUTHOR.) 


III. —WATER-SPIDERS. 


a walk abroad, which would as certainly 
bring them into disfavour with the ladies of 
the household ! 

Aquatic vegetation of some sort should 
on no account be omitted from the 
aquarium in which water-spiders are kept, 
as it is of great assistance to them in the 
formation of their aériferous habitations. 
Anacharis, which I recommended in my 
previous articles on ** Queer Aquatic Pets," 
is equally serviceable for our present 
purpose. 

The Argyronete themselves may be found 
in stagnant waters in many parts of this 


Water-spiders ‘‘at Home," showing Nest. 


To transplant such a fairy castle from its 
natural habitat to the more convenient 
surroundings of an aquarium is a matter of 
sheer impossibility. This need not trouble 
us, however, for, by procuring a pair of 
water-spiders and confining them in a 
bowl of water, together with some pond- 
weed, they will soon set about constructing 
fresh quarters for themselves. In order to 
view with facility the ingenious manner 
in which this is carried out, a receptacle 
having glass sides is necessary. This may 
be an ordinary glass jar, or, better still, a 
small tank; but whatever you may decide 
to use, the precaution should be taken of 
having a well-fitting cover of perforated 
zinc, or your pets will certainly indulge in 
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country, апа, when caught, are easily taken 
home, together with the necessary weed, 
in tin boxes of convenient size. Do not fall 
into the common error of conveying them 
in water, or you will most likely find, upon 
your return, that your captives have been 
drowned. This may seem strange, perhaps, 
but you must remember that water-spiders 
breathe atmospheric air, a supply of which 
is carried whilst submerged, entangled in 
the fine downy hair which covers the abdo- 
men, where the respiratory organs are 
situated. This keeps that portion of their 
bodies from getting wet, and уоп will 
therefore understand that, by the splashing 
of the water in the receptacle in which they 


are carried, the hairs become so saturated... 


that they are no longer able to hold the tiny 
bubbles of air. 

Should you not be fortunate enough to 
catch any specimens yourself, they may be 
purchased for a few pence from the dealers. 

It is advisable not to keep many together 
in one tank, for these little creatures are 
of а rather quarrelsome disposition, and 
should a combat occur the conqueror will, 
in all probability, celebrate his victory by 
devouring his antagonist! The females 
appear to be quite as bad as their mates 
in this unseemly behaviour, although of a 
smaller size—which latter fact, by the way, 
is an exception to the general rule amongst 
spiders. Perhaps the best way to avert 
tragedies of this kind is to keep your pets 
plentifully supplied with food. This, in 
confinement, may consist of house-flies and 
small aquatic insects. The former are 
plentiful enough in all conscience during 
the summer months, and the latter may be 
easily obtained by hooking out a quantity 
of weed from some neighbouring pond, 
which, if taken home and emptied into a 
bowl of clean water, will usually be found 
to contain sufficient animal life for your 
requirements—or, rather, the spiders’—for 
some time to come. 

You will notice that your pets will form 
a little larder on their own account inside 
their curious nests, storing up within its 
transparent walls numbers of the flies 
which are given them from time to time. 
After having partaken of all the nutriment 
which such dainties“ afford, the remains 
are scrupulously ejected by the spiders 
from their tenement. These should be re- 
moved at the first opportunity in order to 
keep the water pure and clean. A very 
handy appliance for this purpose is a length 
of glass tubing, about half an inch in dia- 
meter, which is used in the following manner. 
After closing the upper end of the cylinder 
tightly with the finger, it is then dipped 
into the water until the lower extremity is 
just above the body of the fly. If the finger 
be suddenly removed, the object will im- 
mediately be drawn up into the tube, when, 
by again closing the top, the carcass can be 
readily withdrawn. 

Water-spiders are most erratic feeders, 
and frequently fast, when in captivity, for 
several months, during which time they 
remain in their nests sullenly indifferent 
to what is going on around them. 

Being amphibious creatures, they should 
be provided with a small island of some kind 
—such as a piece of floating cork—so that 
they can leave the water when so disposed. 
You will-probably find that when first put 
into the tank (they) will refuse to leave this 
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little raft, however inviting the subaqueous 
portion of the former may be. Leave them 
alone, however; such unusval attentions 
on the part of their common enemy is prob- 
ably too much for their sensitive natures ! 
In a few days, finding that they are indeed 
to be allowed to live, they will enter the 
water and commence to make themselves 
comfortable. Then you will be rewarded 
for your pains by an exhibition of one of 
those astounding performances which во 
frequently occur amongst those creatures 
so commonly viewed with disgust and 
aversion—" creeping things." First a web 
is woven amongst the stems of the water- 


pu artist has made an interesting picture 

of the little pool. As the drawing 
is in black and white, you must imagine the 
colour ; how the sunlight glints on the wings 
of the dancing butterflies and makes the 
darting dragon-fly look like a living jewel. 
Then there are the rich hues of old-fashioned 
flowers, like the foxglove and the iris, that 
bound the picture on the right; and in the 
Баскаша, below the varied greens of fern 
and saxifrage, familiar little blue blossoms 
fringe the water and mirror themselves in 
its still surface. On the water itself float the 
fragrant blossoms of pale yellow water- 
lilies, while from bana а the surface comes 
the gleam of gold and silver fish. 

So much for the colour. 

For sound, imagine the smart tapping 
made by the thrush as he proceeds in 
business-like fashion to break up the shell of 
afatsnail. The bricked margin of the pond 
is often selected by thrushes for the destruc- 
tion of what some country-folk call “ snail- 
boxes." When the thrush finishes his snail 
you will hear the hum of bees and the faint 
trickle and splash of falling water. 

On a hot day, when the little waterfall is 
in action, birds like to flutter their wings in 
the falling drops; and nearly all the year 
round, water-insects, such as the whirlwig 


plants, connected with the surface of the 
water by a silken thread. Up this fairy "ope 
the little spider runs until it reaches the 
top when, by a dexterous movement, it 
secures a globule of air between the ex- 
tremity of its abdomen and the hindermost 
legs. This fragile burden is then conveyed 
carefully beneath the framework of its 
future residence, whose silken roof prevents 
the bubble from returning to the surface. 
Untiringly the little creature carries on its 
labours until, at last, a perfect dome-shaped 
cell is formed in which it will afterwards 
spend the greater part of its time, and the 
female, perhaps, construct а cocoon con- 


[THE END.] 


beetle, dance on the surface. When you 
least expect it, a frog or newt may betray its 
presence with a splash, and then dive out of 
sight beneath the broad leaves of the water- 
lilies. 

There is always something going on in 
that corner of the garden. The fish and 
their pond companions are the centre of 
interest, but the magic of the water brings 
birds and insects that otherwise would never 
visit the garden, which is not by any means 
in the heart of the country, but situated in а 
suburb less than seven miles from Charing 
Cross. 

Many have told me that the pond corner 
is the most interesting spot in the garden, 
and more than one charming little pool owes 
its beginning to the garden pond that I am 
about to describe. My friends improved 
upon my ideas in many particulars, and no 
doubt my readers will do the same. Stick 
to the essentials and you may give your taste 
and fancy free play in working out your own 
design. I promise you pleasure in the 
work and a lasting pleasure in the light 
labour of keeping up and adding to the 
attractions of the pond when it is completed. 

About eighteen months after my first 
attempt at aquarium keeping (see B. O. P.,“ 
No. 24, The Secrets of the Waters), and 
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taining her eggs. When this interesting 
event is about to take place, she usually 
enlarges her present nest or forms new and 
more commodious premises near by. The 
little spiders are hatched in about a couple 
of weeks, and obligingly relieve their parents 
of all responsibility by starting at once to 
construct domiciles for themselves. 

Should you be presented with a progeny 
of young spiders, you will either have to set 
them at liberty or provide them with a 
separate tank, for there is not much love 
lost amongst members of a family of this 
kind, and I have already referred to the dire 
consequences of overcrowding the aquarium. 
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(Illustrated by A. W. ALLEN.) 


more than eighteen years ago, I obtained 

parental permission to break ground for 

my garden pond. 

Through a light gate in а tall hedge a 
path led into a strip of garden reserved 
to apple trees and gooseberry and currant 
bushes. Here in а corner, just beyond 
the gate, bounded on two sides by the 
evergreen hedge, I started operations. 

The spot was so far from the house 
that fluff and dust from beaten rugs and 
mats could not reach the pond, and the 

most vigorous brushing of dusty paths 
could not affect it; while rubbish heap and 
manure pit were at a decent distance. 

Some branches of an old oak tree stretched 
across the hedge and overhung the pond, 
and until these spreading limbs were sawn 
off I had to spend a good deal of time every 
autumn gathering the fallen leaves from 
the surface of the water with my hand-net. 
This was the only local difficulty that ever 
gave me any trouble. 

Before beginning to dig I made plans and 
rough sketches showing the proposed shape 
of the pond, the position of the ledge, a flat 
shallow, about two feet broad, running along 
one side, not more than one foot under 
water; the island, a large irregular lump 
of rubble and plaster, rising from the ledge ; 
the deep spot, where I meant to reach a depth 
of about three and a-half feet ; and, lastly, 
an outline of the rockery and waterfall. 

Having literally ** staked out my claim," 
I removed the garden mould from it to a 
depth of eighteen inches, clearing a 
seven feet by six for the pond, and outside 
this on three sides a further three feet on 
which the rocky banks were to be built up. 
Then I got to work on the clay subsoil and 

iled it out on-the sides, leaving room for the 
ront dressing of finer garden soil and rocks. 
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In digging clay a narrow-bladed spade 
is used by the professional navvy, but we 
amateurs must be satisfied with the ordinary 
general-purposes spade. We can, however, 
lighten our labour by regularly dipping the 
blade of the spade in water, and by using 
a wooden scraper at intervals. London clay 
is very tenacious; our roses like to have it 
beneath them, but most of us differ from 
the roses in this respect. 

The clay, however, makes a good stiff core 
for the rockery banks, and stays where you 
put it. In fact, the sides and bottom of the 
pond may be made sufficiently watertight 
by puddling with clay and quicklime. As 
this is the cheapest way, the method must 
ba explained, but it is not recommended for 
a small garden pond. 

The sides of a puddled pond must be given 
a gradual slope, and the result sometimes 
suggests а muddy duckpond. With the 
abrupt sides of the rock-edged or bricked 
pool one associates depth and clear water. 

When you have dug to the size and shape 
that the finished pond is to take, it is neces- 
sary, for puddling, to dig out an additional 
two feet of clay from bottom and sides. 
This additional amount of excavated clay 
must be well mixed with sufficient water to 
make it workable, and returned to the pond 
in two layers. Each layer of clay, twelve 
inches thick, must be trodden down into 
а thoroughly compact mass over bottom 
and sides. А layer of quicklime at least an 
inch thick must separate the two layers of 
clay. 

Where bricks, concrete, or cement are 
considered too costly, a compromise is often 
adopted. Puddling is carried over the 
bottom and up the sides to meet a walling 
of brick or cement near the top. "This wall 
should never be less than six inches below 
the permanent water-line, and a uniform 
six inches above water-level where a path 
skirts the pool. Where rockwork comes 
close to the margin the dwarf walling should 
vary in height and arrangement to avoid 
formality as much as possible. 

I must have contented myself with a 
puddled, brick-edged pool had not a stroke 
of good fortune supplied a quantity of 
building material that cost me nothing at 
all. Alterations and additions to my home 
brought me, among other things, a heap of 
sound old bricks, a window-sill, and a 
hearthstone. 

For mortar I bought a sack of cement 
and a sack of sharp sand ; а builder's trowel 
cost sixpence. These items were my only 
out-of-pocket expenses for construction. 

The cement and sand, in equal parts, were 
well stirred together with sufficient water 
to make the mixture plastic. To-day the 
mortar seems harder than the bricks that it 
binds together. 

The sides were single brick, backed with 
well-rammed clay; and those who wish to 
follow my example are assured that the 
necessary bricklaying requires little skill. 
Тһеге are, however. one or two points on 
which a little care and commonsense must be 
exercised. 

The mortar must be mixed in small 
quantities as it is required. Mixed mortar 
that has been standing for more than fifteen 
minutes should not be used. 

Before laying a brick spread your mortar, 
with rough exactness, in sufficient quantity 
to permit the brick to be pressed down 
firmly on its mortar bed without any chance 
of actually touching the bricks below or 
beside it. Make the joints fairly smooth as 
you go. Clear away the surplus mortar that 

rotrudes, and use it for laying your next 

rick. 

A glance at any brick wall will tell you 
that bricks are laid across the junctions of 
those in the course beneath them. It is 
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an ugly and dangerous mistake to bring two 
bricks together in a line, or nearly in a line, 
with the junction of two others in the course 
of bricks immediately below them. Remem- 
ber this when you come to a corner of your 
pond—if it has corners—and lock the two 
walls firmly together. 

Your building must be firm and water- 
tight, but unevenness is welcome if it does 
not mean instability. 

For the top course on а level with the 
path reserve your hardest and most perfect 
bricks, and lay them as neatly as possible, 
side by side, at right-angles to the other 
courses. Protect this part of your work 
with extra care until the mortar has set 
hard and the bricks are safe from accidental 
displacement. 

You wil remember that a hearthstone 
and a window-sill came to me with the 


A Lively Corner. 
1. Water Forget-me-not. 2. Pond Skater. 3. Water- 


boatman. 4. Water-spider with film of air. 5. Bell- 
shaped Web amougst the weeds, 6. Great Black Water- 
beetle. 7. Larva of Beetle. 8. American Water-weed. 


derelict building material. Тһе hearth- 
stone floored part of the deep spot, and the 
window-sill was worked into the ledge. 
I regretted afterwards that I had not broken 
both stones into rough irregular pieces for 
use in the rockery, to relieve the monotony 
of brick burrs and to contrast with the green 
rock plants. 

In the centre of my little rocky island of 
brick, rubble, and plaster there was a hole 
into which a small flower-pot exactly fitted. 
The position was good for a plant that 
enjoyed plenty of moisture, for water reached 
its base. As the pot was removable, a new 
plant could be put in at will. Creeping- 
jenny, permanently established on the 
island, covered the pot’s rim. 

The rockery might be arranged with 
advantage before the bricking of the pool, 
in this way avoiding the risk of dropping 
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soil into it or disturbing the newly set brick 
walling. 

When arranging the rockwork tilt the 
stones so that falling rain runs into the soil 
of the bank, not off it. 

After covering the slopes of the clay 
banks with good garden soil, loam, and sand. 
I placed my rocks and put in my plants at 
the same time, allowing ample room for the 
roots. If you do not do this, make large 
pockets and leave everything quite firm and 
stable. You will, of course, begin at the 
bottom of the bank and work upward. 

The public parks offer hints on some 
details of rockwork, but large bold schemes 
are not suitable for our small rock pools. 
With your own plans at the back of your 
brain you look with quite new eyes at the 
rock gardens designed by other people. If 
you live in London go to Kew Gardens and 
look at the rock pools just inside the entrance 
of the Temperate House. 

Get somo clear idea of what you want the 


whole to be, and keep it before you. Hap- 
hazard arrangements are nearly always 
failures. Construct the main features first 


and work out the small details afterwards. 

А good central point to begin with is a 
series of irregular steps arranged for a water- 
fall. You may not be able to secure even 
an occasional supply of water for the fall, 
but the suggestion of the ascending ledges 
is always interesting, and pleases the eye. 

As a reservoir for my waterfall I concealed 
a small tar barrel behind the bank, sur- 
rounded it with shrubs, and raised the water 
to it with a small garden hand-pump. 
A zine garden pump costs about four 
shillings and sixpence. It has a perforated 
wooden knob at the bottom through which 
the water enters, and a side delivery tube. 
which may be lengthened with a piece of 
garden hose and connected with your 
reservoir. 

Eventually I designed a very simple 
pump. It was rather a crude affair—a chain 
of small oblong mustard tins on an open belt. 
I obtained power from a swing by means of 
а wire attached to a rod that crossed the 
swing ropes near the top. The swing was 
popular in our garden, and my little sister 
alone supplied more power than I needed. 

How to make a fine wind-power pump is 
told іп an old volume of the “ B.O.P.” 
(January.1891). This pump would give you 
a glorious flow of water for your fall. It is 
а thoroughly 5 machine, well within 
the powers of construction possessed by a 
handy boy; but the work on the pond is 
quite enough to occupy one's spare time 
during one season. 

For filling up the pond clean river or rain 
water is best. Most of us, however, must 
use the household supply, be it hard or soft. 

If you can get the use of a sufficient 
length of garden hose, pond-filling is easy : 
if not, a water-tank on wheels is a great 
help. Failing these aids, you must use a 
couple of pails. 

The most tiring part of pail-carrying is 
the strain on the muscles concerned in 
keeping the pails from knocking against 
thelegs. The old-fashioned milkman uses а 
yoke fitting his shoulders, and you might 
imitate him with a pole on a knapsack pad. 
The most simple home-made contrivance is a 
frame of light strong wood, four feet square. 
Four bamboos lashed firmly at the ends 
make а good one. "The frame is laid on the 
filled pails just inside their bails or handles. 
When these are grasped and the pails raised 
there is only а downward pull on your arms. 
and plenty of room to step out within the 
frame. 

Pail-carrying is not interesting work, but 
console yourself with the reflection that 
well-constructed урлан do not leak. During 
v pails of water may b 
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needed, but rain generally makes up for the 


small amount of evaporation that takes place. 


Give the sand and mud twenty-four hours 


to settle before introducing your water- 
purifying pond-weeds. These weeds pro- 
duce their leaves beneath the surface and 
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1. Evolution of the Frog (spawn, tadpoles, and frog). 
2 Common Newt. 3. Ham's-horn Snail. 4, Common 
Pond Sunil. 


give off oxygen. The American water-weed 
( Anacharis) is the commonest of these useful 
plants. 

Weeds or pond-flowers with leaves that 
float on the surface do little to keep the 
water pure, and their decaying leaves must 
be removed to prevent pollution. All water- 

lants, however, support a number of 
insects, and these creatures, together with 
their eggs, serve as food for the larger tenants 
of the pond. 

Anacharis requires no mould for rooting. 
It is so accommodating that a bunch of it 
weighted at one end with a piece or two of 
broken flower-pot may be dropped into the 
water with confidence that it will live and 
increase. In my first bunch I secured a 
colony of water-spiders, and the larve of 
interesting creatures are often found among 
its leaves and stalks. 

The insects in the“ lively corner“ drawn 
bv the artist are all easily procured. The 
black fellow plunging downward is the 
best of beetles for your pond, for he acts 
on the principle live and let live," and 
gets most of his food from the plant world. 
The Whirlwig beetles are also good tenants ; 
they identify themselves by their lively 
circlings on the surface of the pool. Many 
water-beetles are very voracious, and none 
of your insect specimens, large or small, are 
safe from the Dyticus marginalis. 

The spider in the drawing has just risen 
to the top, thrust his body out of the water, 
and is about to dive again with an air- 
bubble which he holds in place by crossing 


his hindermost legs. Air always envelops 
the bodies of water-spiders, for their fur or 
hair retains the air and repels the water. 
Both male and female spiders spin webbed 
nests for themselves, which they fill with 
air-bubbles. These nests are like little 
diving-bells, and serve as dwelling-places 
and nurseries. 

The eggs or larvae of many insects will 
come to your pond with the water-weeds, 
but you may capture full-grown specimens 
with net and stick from country ponds and 
ditches, 

Some young collectors are guilty of the 
folly of thrashing a pond, as though they 
hoped to scare all its inhabitants into jump- 
ing out upon dry land; but once the mud is 
stirred up, there is little hope of success. The 
still hunt is much better fun, and the result 
is generally good if you look in likely places. 

One of the ways of capturing the lively 
newt is shown in the drawing, An Exciting 
Moment." The attention of the little T'rit.n 
has been attracted by the gentle movement 
of the collector's stick in the water just 
ahead of him, and the net has been slipped 
into position in his rear. The capture seems 
a certainty, but the swift upward sweep of 
the net may be impeded by the weed-stalks, 
and only a wriggling tadpole be found in the 
point of the net. 

One frog is responsible for the mass of 
spawn shown in the same picture. The 
eggs have, of course, been greatly distended 
by the water. In the early months of the 
year there should be no difficulty in securing 
spawn. Tadpoles hatch out in a fortnight, 
When they are three months old their fore- 
limbs appear, and soon after this their tails 
are absorbed, and the little frogs land to 
commence their war against the foes of the 
gardener. 

In May or June, if you look carefully along 
the margin of a pond or ditch, you will 
probably find the edge of the leaf of a water- 
plant rolled over and glued fast. In the 
tube thus formed lies the egg of the common 
newt (Triton cristatus). Drop such leaves 
into your collecting jar and give the eggs a 
chance to hatch in your pond. In a few 


days the tadpoles will emerge, and, if not 
snapped up by other pond creatures, they will 
eventually develop into newts in the autumn. 


Before their first winter the young male 
newts leave the water and hide from their 
elder brethren. After an exile lasting three 
years they return to their native waters 
equipped for pond life with crest, fins, and 
tail. These appendages are lost at the end 
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of the season, but in the winters that follow 
the young male newts are no longer outcasts, 
but hibernate sociably with their kindred. 

The lively grass frog is found all over 
England. The larger edible frog is plentiful 
in East Anglia. It is more of a water-lover 
than its smaller cousin. 

One or two big water-snails are sufficient 
for any pool, but а dozen of the smaller 
variety keep the vegetation from spreading 
too rapidly, and their eggs supply food fcr 
the fish. 

Of course you must have some stickle- 
backs. If more than one male is put into 
the pool a battle will soon be in progress, 
The pugnacious males are fierce fighters and 
conscientious parents, courageously attack- 
ing any living thing that happens to ap- 
proach their nests. The fish that builds a 
nest is worth keeping, and you may be lucky 
enough to have the diving-bell nest of a 
spider and the fibrous nest of a stickleback 
under observation at the same time. 

Both newts and sticklebacks show bright 
markings during the courting season, but 
for obvious bright colouring we must have 
gold fish. Get them from a reputable dealer 
who will supply cold-bred gold fish. Fish 
that are reared in warm water quickly die 
in garden pools. 

You may net a little fish called Miller's 
Thumb or Bull-head on account of his quaint 
broad head. He is a grotesque little fellow, 
and is very active and sluggish by turns. 

There are many other suitable fish, but 
beware of overcrowding, and remember 
that, although big fish like little fish, the 
feeling is not reciprocated, for the big fellows 
regard the small ones not as friends but as 
an ever-ready fresh-food supply. 

A small pike in ornamental waters is like 
a wolf shut inside a sheepfold. 

Three pretty and well-stocked pools, be- 
longing to a friend, were once in grave 
danger of decimation. My friend's young 
wife thought that a couple of ducks might be 
introduced in his absence and pleasantly 
surprise him on hisreturn. Fortunately, she 
confided her idea to me, and I was able to 
persuade her to abandon the project. 

The most beautiful garden pools owe a 
great deal to the tasteful arrangement of 
their banks. 


Remember that the side of the pool 
farthest from the approaching or skirting 
path should have the best and most effective 
treatment given to it. 

Keep most, but not all, of your tall plants 
in the rear. 
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Two or three shallow steps running down 
into the water have a pleasing effect, and a 
small dark water-cave is a delight to many 
of the inhabitants of the pool, and its dark 
opening is grateful to the eye. Quite apart 
from the life of the pond creatures, fascinat- 
ing books have been written on rockeries 
and water gardens. This side of the hobby 
cannot be properly treated here, but a few 
useful hints may be given. 

In the water itself you may have the 
Arrowhead, the Frogbit, the Water-chestnut, 
the Hornwort, and the Water-buttercup. 
Then there is the Pondweed (Aponogeton 
distachyon), with its fragrant white flowers 
and bright green floating leaves. 

Water-lilies are the queen plants of the 
garden pool. Rooted in good loam, in an 
old basket, they should be sunk to the depth 
suggested by the length of the leaf-stalk. 

The pale yellow water-lily Nymphaea 
pygmea carries its starlike flowers six inches 
above its roots. There are many varieties 
of the fragrant Nymphaea odorata. The hard 
wiry roots of this sweet-scented lily should 
be planted from eighteen to twenty-four 
inches below the surface. Many water-lilies 
need a depth of three or four feet, but 
the small short-stemmed varieties are best 
suited to our little garden pools. 

For the sloping banks all the popular 
rockery plants are available. 

On the margins, or in the splash of the 
waterfall, you may plant the double Meadow 
Sweet, the yellow Mimulus, the double 
Spirea Ulmaria, the Caltha palustris, the 
Iris Pseud-Acorus, and the Iris laevigata, 
the best of all irises for the waterside, and, 
of course, Myosotis palustris, the water 
forget-me-not. 

Even a small pond may be a credit to its 
constructor, a beauty spot, and a source of 
pleasure to one's family and friends. 

If you have ever enjoyed the sport of pond 
and stream hunting, the last illustration 
on page 765 will make you wish to get out 
into the fields again. Collecting tin and 
bottle show a varied spoil. The small eel 
and the newt, the fishes and the snails are 
all worth having; but fresh-water molluscs 
die without any outward sign, decompose 
quickly, and pollute the water. So keep 
them where they may be under close obser- 
vation, if you keep them at all. 

As a pond-owner you will find that the 
sport of collecting does not grow stale. 
There is the element of luck in it, but 
experience soon teaches you where to seek 
successfully. As you grow keener you will 
become discontented with common speci- 
mens: beauty and rarity in plant and 
animal life will appeal to you more strongly. 

There are still many secrets in the lives 
of the pond-dwellers. If one has any special 
attraction for you, track it out. The fellow 
who makes the smallest original discovery is 
worth more to the world than he who knows 
about the discoveries of all the other fellows. 

Keep your eyes wide open and good luck 
will come to you. 
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А DECADE ago the fastest speed attained by 

man by mechanical means for, at least, 
one consecutive hour of duration was, in all 
probability, 72:94 miles, a distance covered 
in the course of an 86-mile run on the Erie- 
Buffalo route, on October 24, 1895, on which 
occasion one particular mile was clocked at 
39 seconds, or at а rate of 92:3 miles an 
hour. The year in question, in point of 
fact, saw some decidedly fast running on 
the ‘Transatlantic railways, and on one 
occasion, though for less than a complete 
hour, 58 miles were covered at the rate of 
764 miles an hour, while on another the 
Pennsylvania railroad accomplished a speed 
over a 5-mile course that worked out at 
102 miles an hour. 

In the last ten years, however, progress 
in speed augmentation has been continuous ; 
electricitv, for instance, has enabled man to 
travel at the rate of 140 miles an hour, while 
the actual distances covered in 60 con- 
secutive minutes—a very different thing 
from travelling ** at the rate of "—have been 
considerably added to. 

The science of flight, though it has made 
such a marvelious advance of late—as can be 
gathered from the fact that it was as late as 
November 12, 1906, that man, more or less 
comfortably ensconced upon a heavier than 
air machine, travelled 100 metres in mid-air 
for the first time—has still to show consider- 
able progress ere it enables its votaries to 
attempt a speed of 100 miles an hour through- 
out 60 consecutive minutes. 

Mr. F. W. Lanchester, in а series of 
lectures on the problem of flight, remarked 
recently that the power required to drive а 
flying machine at any given speed is far in 
excess of that necessary in any commercial 
mode of locomotion, and further added that 
it might be compared to the power required 
to drive a motor car up a gradient of 1 foot 
in 10, which, in the case of a highway, would 
cause it to be labelled“ dangerous," a fact 
that should be borne in mind by those 

ssimists who fear that the heavens will 

darkened ere long by taxi-aeroplanes, 
luggage-dirigibles, and other monstrosities. 

At the moment of writing the most rapid 
voyage per aeroplane of 1 hour's duration is 
to the credit of Mr. Latham, whose 963 
miles trip at Rheims last autumn averaged 
43; miles an hour and enabled him at one 
point to race and pass an express train 
running at full speed beneath him. То 
compare the speed of an aeroplane flving 
more or less in a circle with a dirigible flying 


perhaps with the wind in its favour is Mr, 


scarcely fair, but it may be mentioned that 
on March 10, 1909, a Zeppelin flew 115 
miles in 2} hours in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Constance, and, as the report of the 
fact stated it was accomplished in spite of a 
strong wind, it is only reasonable to surmise 
that 46 miles were covered in an hour on a 
more or less circular course. 

In the course of a lecture at the Roval 
Institution a few months ago Professor 
Dalby, in pointing out the advantages to 
be gained from electric traction, said that 
it would be quite feasible to fix a motor on 
every axle of a train, each axle using 150 
horse-power, so that a train of 20 carriages 
could utilise 12,000 horse-power, travel 
100 miles in an hour, and pull 1,200 tons. 
The one great objection to the proposition of 
using а 12,000 horse-power motor train in 
preference to a 1,000 horse-power locomotive 
lies in the fact that the former could not be 
made commercially successful, and to travel 
100 miles in an hour, though it may be done 
by the few ere many years have passed, will 
probably remain a luxury that the ordinary 
traveller will not enjoy until some new and 
cheap method of transmission of power is 
discovered. 

In non-mechanically propelled vehicles 
incredible speeds have been attained, as, for 
example, when Garnerin travelled in his 
balloon 60 miles in 45 minutes over 100 
years ago, which was at the rate of 80 miles 
an hour, but in the case of his flight and those 
of Messrs. Vibert; Von Sigsteld, and Linke, 
the feat was not accomplished by mechanical 
means, the daring aeronauts being carried 
by the wind irrespective of any views they 
may have held as to their eventual destina- 
tion. 

Ten years ago the dirigible was in existence 
but scarcely beyond the chrysalis stage, while 
the heavier than air flying machine had vet 
to be coaxed to leave the earth for a brief 
expedition into the heavens—faets that 
emphasise the enormous strides made in 
aerial flight in the last decade, and lead 
some people to infer that the date when the 
most rapid form of travel will be per the 
empyrean cannot long be deferred. Whether, 
however, the “ bird-man " can wrest from 
the feathered traveller the secret of his 
buoyancy remains to be seen, but upon his 
doing so, apparently, depends the attain- 
ment of the desired speed of 100 miles an 
hour in mid.air. 

. When е Yorkshire Automobile Club 
held trials at Saltburn, 
ith his brother acting 
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as mechanic, drove their 200 horse-power 
Palmer-tyred Darracq at a pace that worked 
out at 120:26 miles an hour, but, as the 
distance and time occupied in the feat were 
1 kilometre and 18? seconds respectively, 
we must look elsewhere, not necessarily on 
the Portsmouth Road, for the most lengthy 
journey in one hour by motor car. 

Automobile records come and до with great 
rapidity, but it is very certain that Mr. F. 
Newton's great effort oí February 1908, 
when in 1 hour he covered 85 miles 555 
yards, and 169 miles 615°6 yards in twice 
that time, a speed that excels even that 
credited in July 1904 to the Great Western 
Railway in the course of a run from Padding- 
ton to Bristol, a distance of 118} miles at 
an average speed of 84:6 miles in 60 minutes, 
wil not speedily be left very far behind. 
Mr. Newton, on the occasion in question, 
was driving a 60 horse- power Napier car that 
at one point attained a spced of 97 miles per 
hour, and it is interesting to note that the 
result of his rapid progress over the Brook- 
lands track was to raise the pressure on his 
tyres from 60 lb. at starting to from 70 to 
75 lb. at the finish. 

It was at this famous speed-propagating 
ground, by the way, that Mr. C. R. Collier, 
on October 8, 1908, motor-cycled 70 miles 
105 vards in the course of 1 hour, thereby 
breaking all previous records by 6} miles. 
In the course of this British record run 
Mr. Collier attained a highest speed of 72:89 
miles an hour, from which it can be gauged 
that his rate of progression was fairly 
constant. 

By natural transition one passes from 
motor-cycling pure and simple to motor- 
paced cycling,the record for which apparently 
has about as much or as little stability as the 
maximum pace to be obtained from a motor- 
cycle. When on June 10, 1897, Mr. J. W. 
Stocks succeeded in following his pacemakers 
round the Crystal Palace track with such 
zeal that at the close of 60 minutes he had 
covered 32 miles 448 yards, all the world 
marvelled and fondly imagined that the 
limit for speed in the case of a cyclist had 
at length been attained; but there is no 
finality about cycle racing, and eleven years 
later the mile a minute standard was duly 
left behind by Mr. A. E. Wills, who, on 
August 17, 1908, rode 61 miles 974 yards 
in 1 hour at Munich, or 2} miles farther 
than the record attained by Guignard on 
the same course in July 1906. arvellous 
though Wills’s record undoubtedly was, its 
life was comparatively short, for in September 
1909 Guignard made yet another attempt 
to win back his record on this course, and 
was so eminently successful in his efforts 
that at the close of his 60 minutes' progress on 
the track he had travelled 63 miles 255 yards 
behind a three-cylinder motor-cycle fitted 
with wind shields that pulled him along by 
suction. How much a paced cyclist owes 
to his pacemakers can be gathered from the 
fact that on the road an unpaced athlete on 
wheels is capable of leaving the 25th mile- 
stone behind after 60 minutes' riding, but 
only in the event of his being quite in the 
forefront of road-racers. 

With respect to speeds on the deep blue 
sea we naturally expect to find a great 
falling away in the distance covered in the 
course of 60 minutes by the salt-water niers, 
notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Lan- 
chester's table of comparative resistances 
for vehicles by land, water, and air shows 
that in the case of a Cunard liner it is ‘7 
per cent., in that of a 12-knot cargo-boat 
“25 per cent., a Wright flying machine 
12 per cent., a train on rails under ordinary 
conditions 1 per cent., and a pneumatic- 
tyred vehicle 2 per cent. Аз a matter of 
fact, on the occasion of the International 
Grand Prix for motor craft at Monaco in 
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April 1909, Wolseley-Siddelay II. covered 
62 miles at an average speed of 39! miles 
an hour, a speed that even a Mauretania 
(301 miles an hour) cannot aspire to, though 
it was left behind by the new ocean-going 
destrover Crusader the other dav, when that 
vessel did a six hours’ continuous run at an 
average pace of 40 miles an hour, by the 
destroyer Tartar that attained a speed of 
424 miles an hour, and also by the most 
appropriately named Swift, that could give a 
record Varsity crew 12} minutes’ start over 
the Boat Race course between Putney and 
Mortlake (4} miles) and administer a severe 
defeat to the same, notwithstanding the fact 
that at the moment the word * Go!" was 
addressed to the Captain of the destroyer 
the Varsity crew would be 3 miles—all but 
200 yards—ahead. 

As long ago as 1893 J. F. Donoghue on 
skates covered 30 miles at the rate of 16 miles 
an hour, which is about 24 miles faster than 
an eight-oared boat covers a four-mile course ; 
but the record would now appear to be 
20 miles 207 yards, a reminiscence of Davos 
in January 1906, when Herr J. de Koning of 
Edam, Holland, beat the previous record 
established by Mr. Edgington in 1899. Ап 
ice yacht has been sailed for 31 seconds 
straightaway at a rate of 140 miles an hour, 
but it is doubtful if in an actual race the odd 
40 miles have been accomplished in 60 
minutes. A four-horse coach has covered 
between 13 and 14 miles an hour; A. Shrubb 
in the same time has run 11 miles 1,136 yards, 
and С. Larner walked 8 miles 438 yards. А 
trotting horse has covered over 20 miles in 
that time, a pigeon has flown 324 miles at 
59 miles an hour, and some homing swallows 
were proved, only the other day, to have 
covered the distance between Douglas, Isle 
of Man, and Lostock Gralam, Northwich, 
at a speed of over 40 miles an hour; but all 
these efforts sink into insignificance when 
compared with the rate of progression of a 
young hobby (hawk), whose speed, estimated 
to be between 150 and 200 miles an hour, 
is in all probability prorime accessit to that 
of a sunbeam on business thoughts intent. 
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W. J. CRowTE.—1. We do not recommend particular 
firms; you must choose for yourself among our 
advertisers or otherwise. 2. The map is of no value 
to a dealer who has to sell it again. 3. You would 
have to pay half a sovereign for a 73. piece of 
George Ш. 


BUNNY.—Yes, sponge yourself all over, beginning 
with your head. 


G. JOHNSON.—Such collections should be made to 
keep and not to sell. You must exercise your own 
discretion, but no dealer buys at the prices he 
sells at. 


A CONSTANT READER.—We have had several articles 
on playing Lawn Tennis, but they are out of print. 
Buy a shilling book ; you сар get one at any athletic 
outfitter's. At Axers's, in Aldersgate Street, you can 
choose from quite a library on the subiect. 


E. H1GsoN.—1. Gymnastics, particularly the horizontal 
bar. 2. Amen is Hebrew. As an adverb it means 
“so be it," as an adjective “ trustworthy,” and as 
a substantive ** the faithful one.“ 


J. Н. KERSHAW and C. MCGHIE.—It means exactly 
what it says, that British silver coins of date between 
1800 and 1850 are worth more than their face value. 


D. R. D.—The old books you mention, like a great 
many others, are of no selling value whatever to the 
second-hand bookseller. 


W. RAMBURN.—We cannot help you, as we know 
nothing about the system. A good many such 
matters are advertised in Colonial papers which are 
unheard of in this country. 


G. E. BULMER.—You will simply waste your money. 


If your“ ambition is to become a strong boy ” have D 


as much open-air exercise as possible. 
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ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 


V. AID Mr. Jones to Mrs. Jones, “ Pray, listen, dear. 


\ to tliis, 

I think this splendid chance, indeed, ’twould be insane 
to miss. 

Here is a smart advertisement, of Messrs. Grunt and 
Grounds, 

Which telis how any man may gain one hundred 


thousand pounds. 


“ There really can't be any catch; I've read the whole 
thing down, 

And all one has to do is just to send them half a crown : 

A most surprising offer, and, before I sleep to-night, 

Those enterprising peopie I most certainly will write. 


Pray, get me pen and paper, also envelope and ink; 

And, while I'm writing for the cash, you can sit down 
and think 

What, when the cash is safe to hand, would be tlie 
best to do; 

Because a hundred thousand pounds will need some 
getting through. 


Our present house wil never do; a mansion we 
must build ; 

Апа with the choicest works of art its chambers shall 
be filled. 

I'l see an architect at once, and have the plans pre- 
pared 9 

Тһе cash may come at any hour, во no time сап be 
spared. 


There's something else that we must have, without 
a shade of doubt— 

A motor-car and chauffeur, when we wish toride about: 

There won't be anything in stock to suit us, I'm 
afraid— 

I'll give an order straight away to have an auto made.“ 


The letter soon was finished, and was sent off to the 
post. 

Said Mr. Jones, “ We ought to hear in two days, at 
the most. 

To-day is only Monday, and I think I am not rash 

In stating that by Wednesday night we shall possess 
the cash.“ 


i 

And, sure enough, on Wednesday night, the answer 
did arrive. 

Said happy Jones, “It’s very small—a cheque, as 
Im alive!“ 

But when he read the letter, how he raved and beat 
his head ! 

" Just go to work and earn them!“ were the only 
words it said. 


HERBERT J. BRANDON. 
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The Latest ! 


MASTER : “Now, sir! How dare you bring these 
penny dreadf to the school! Go and write outa 
P.,“ the best boy's 
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THE RESULT OF A 
GVILTY CONSCIENCE 
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A Forecast of the Future. M us, 10,4" 2 d res + ah. 
The Aeroplane Neck ! Well held, sir!“ 
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SHORTSIGHTED OLD GENTLEMAN: * Ah, bless the old 
paper; but Ма a fin} place for an advertisement |” 
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By RAVENOR BULLEN. 


(Illustrated by ARTHUR TWIDLE.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 


S I was sitting after dinner in my hotel that evening the 
following telegram was handed to me. 

“ If you want to see the finish be at Paddington departure 
bookstall to-night 9.45. —W ILLIAMSON.' 

Needless to say I was there. 

On the way down Inspector Williamson introduced In- 
spector Barker's man, Greyson, who recounted to me all the 
things that had happened at the brickyard earlier in the day, 
and which I have related in the previous chapter, and by 
the time we arrived at биг destinatioh,l had a fairly good 


* | launched myself at him, and we both went over with a thud.” idea of the situation. 
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“You must please remember this, sir," 
said Inspector Williamson: “ as a rule we do 
not welcome amateur assistance, but we are 
making & special exception in your case; 
BO, to put matters on & proper footing, I now 
call on you to assist the police in the execu- 
tion of their duty, and you must consider 
yourself as acting strictly under my orders. 
Are you agreeable to this, sir?“ 

Seeing the reasonableness of this, I will- 
ingly acquiesced, and, having received full 
instructions, а few moments later we had all 
left the train, and were stealthily approach- 
ing the house, which by this time was 
wrapped in darkness. 

Having halted the men behind a dilapi- 
dated shed, out of sight of the house, Greyson 
guided Inspector Williamson and myself to 
where the end of the signal string was tied, 
&nd, kneeling down, he passed his hand 
cautiously up the ivy stem till he felt the 
string. 

Here is the string, sir," he whispered, 
guiding Inspector Williamson’s hand. 
Williamson took hold of the string and gave 
a slight jerk. 

Almost immediately came the answering 
signal—one jerk. 

* Barker is there all right," whispered 
Williamson. Now wait." 

After a moment Williamson rose from his 
knees. and whispered to us to follow him. 

When we had got out of earshot of the 
house he stopped. 

" Two jerks,” said he, in a voice of sup- 
pressed excitement. *'' That means attack 
at once. Come along to the men, and don't 
make the least noise. You can keep with 
me, Mr. Hockley, for the present." 

On reaching the shed, behind which the 
men lay hid,.we learned that nothing had 
happened during our absence. 

And then Inspector Williamson proceeded 
to make his dispositions for the attack. 

First of all he instructed Greyson, as 
knowing the plan of the house best, to post 
two men at the front of the building, two at 
the back, two at the side nearest the station, 
and two at the opposite side. One of each 
of these pairs had a revolver, and their in- 
structions were to watch all the doors and 
windows, and capture anyone trying to 
escape when the raid was made. 

In a little while Greyson returned, and 
reported that these men had been posted. 

" Now take all the remaining men and 
guide them round to the back of the house, 
and place the man with the sledge-hammer 
nearest the scullery window, and behind him 
the rest of the men with revolvers, and behind 
them the others, and wait there in silence till 
I join you, and directly I join you we will 
enter through the scullery window, and rush 
the room Barker's chimney communicates 
with. Do you thoroughly understand? 

Greyson thoroughly understood, апа 
departed with his men. : 

Now, Mr. Hockle;," said Williamson, 
after he considered sufficient time had 
elapsed for these instructions to be carried 
out, “we will just make the rounds, and 
see the men are all properly posted, then I 
will place you somewhere, and soon after 
that it will be & case of 'look out for 
squalls.’ ” 

When we had finished the rounds, which 
brought us out on the road from the station 
leading past the back of the house, William- 
son considered for a moment. If any of 
them slip through, and make for the station, 
our man there can deal with them; but 
suppose they take the opposite direction, 
towards the back country, they would stand 
a chance to get away. I will leave you to 
keep an eye on this road, Mr. Hockley. Stop 
anyone coming from the direction of the 
house." 

He then hurried off to direct the attack, 


апа I walked up the road I had undertaken 
to guard. 

When I had proceeded about a couple of 
hundred yards I came to two stone pillars, 
one on each side of the road, which I suppose 
in more prosperous days had been intended 
for gate-posts. Behind one of these I was 
well hidden from anyone escaping from the 
direction of the house. 

I sat down апа waited, listening intently. 

From somewhere near by a frog croaked, 
and I heard a faint splash of water. 

I rose, and walked as quietly as possible 
in the direction of the sound, passing my 
hand along the top rail of the iron fence that 
ran back from the gate-post, for it was dark 
under the trees. 

I had gone about ten yards when I stepped 
apparently into space, and should have 
fallen had I not swung quickly round and 
clung to the fence. 

I felt cautiously with my foot, and found 
that I was on the edge of some steep declivity. 

J felt about on the turf till my fingers en- 
countœred г, small pebble, which I tossed over 
the ede and listened. 

I heard it strike something, and then came 
the faini splash of water. 

Having satisfied myself that the fence ran 
to the edge of some kind of pit, or cliff, 
which apparently ran parallel to the road, I 
returned to my gate-post. 

I had hardly seated myself when I heard a 
dull crash from the direction of the house. 

The sledge-hammer on the upstairs 
door," thought I. 

Almost immediately after came two 
revolver reports in quick succession. 

Then а confused scund of stamping and 
voices. There was evidently some kind of 
struggle going on. 

A crash, and the tinkle of falling glass, and 
& sudden clearness in the distant sounds of 
conflict, as though & window had been 
smashed. 

Then there came the flash and report of & 
revolver from the side of the house nearest 
me, and the sound of some one running up the 
road towards me at speed. 

I crouched behind the gate-post which was 
between meand tbe approaching runner, and 
prepared to spring. 

Ah, now I could just make him out against 
the skyline tearing up the road towards me— 
& big man he seemed, &nd travelling at & 
great pace. 

“Now for it," and I launched myself at 
him, and we both went over with & thud. 
And I was never во near to death as at that 
time, though I did not know it then. 

And then began a great struggle, in which 
the odds were unequal, for he was а more 
powerful man than I, but I clenched my 
teeth and stuck to him like a leech. 

" Curse you! Let go!"' he snarled, in & 
harsh voice which somehow seemed familiar 
to me, aiming a savage blow at my head, as 
we writhed over and over on the ground ; but 
a man cannot hit very hard unless he is on his 
feet, and I did not slacken my grip of him, 8o 
he changed his tactics. 

Throwing both his powerful arms round 
me, he almost squeezed the breath out of me, 
and then, seizing his opportunity, he com- 
menced to wriggle his way across the road in 
the direction of the pit. 

I saw his intention, and realised things 
were getting serious; and then my leg 
touched the fence, and I managed to lock my 
feet round one of the uprights, thus putting 
the drag on our progress. 

But it was no good; he soon wrenched me 
from the fence, and the next moment I felt 
the earth give way under one of my feet, 
and again I tightened my grip of him. “If 
I go over, you shall come with me, old boy," 
I muttered, as I strove to prevent him from 
struggling to his feet. 
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And then there came shouts from the 
direction of the house, rapidly drawing 
nearer. 

This seemed to rouse my prisoner to 
desperation. Ву а great effort he rose to his 
knees, and we both swung against the fence. 

The shouts were getting closer. If I 
could only hold on a moment or two longer 
we should have him. 

Realising this, he exerted his strength to its 
utmost limit, and dragged us both to the 
edge again, and then, sceing the glint of a 
policeman’s bull’s-eye through the trees, a 
fury seemed to seize him, and he rose clear 
to his feet, and struck and wrenched savagely 
at my hands; but I hung to his waist behind, 
and he could not shake me off, for I felt 
victory almost within my grasp. 

* You won't let go—ch ?—you meddling 
hound? Then you shall come over with 
me," he yelled as he leaped over the edge. 

And at that instant I let go and threw 
myself backwards on the turf. And, as I 
rolled myself from the brink, the night was 
lit with a blinding glare, and there was the 
shock of a loud explosion, and a shower of 
leaves and twigs pattered down on my 
upturned face. 

And, as I staggered to my feet, I recollected 
where I had last heard that grating voice. 
And the scene of the deserted temple flashed 
before my mind and tho fate of my native 
driver. 


CHAPTER X. 


As I leaned against the fence for à moment 
to recover myself several of the police came 
running up, flashing their bull's-eyes in all 
directions. 

They were apparently under the command 
of & chimneysweep. 

In the jumpy state of my nerves, owing to 
my terrible exertions, the idea struck me as 
во comical that I burst into uncontrollable 
laughter. 

Guided by the sound the sweep hurried 
towards me, exclaiming, “Is that you, Mr. 
Hockley * ” 

And then I saw that it was Inspector 
Barker, whom I had previously seen at head- 
quarters, but I don't think they would have 
recognised him at Scotland Yard. 

Are you hurt, sir? asked he, panting 
from his run. 

“No. I'm all right, I think." 

** Did you see anything of the man who ran 
down the road a little while back ? ” 

“ Yes; I collared him by the gate-post 
there, and we went over an awful howler.” 

" Ah, sir, you might have been killed," 
exclaimed the Inspector in, as I thought, an 
unnecessarily agitated tone. 

J assured him that I had had many a 
worse fall in football. 

„That's all very well, sir, but you weren't 
tackling people with percussion bombs in 
their pockets." 

* Had he?" I asked, & cold shudder 
running up my spine. 

“He had when he jumped out of the 
window. But where із he now? he asked. 

He jumped over the edge of that pit. He 
seemed rather anxious I should go with him.“ 

After him, men,” shouted the Inspector. 
* We must have him at any cost ; he was the 
leader of the whole gang. 

* By the way, sir, what was that explosion 
I heard? Did he fire at you? 

„Not unless he waited til he got to the 
bottom. But that was much too heavy an 
explosion for a pistol," said I. 

"Stay! Perhaps he took a pot shot at me 
with his bomb." 

“ You wouldn't be talking to me, sir, if he 
had, I can tell you. If that bomb had lit 
anywhere on this level where we are stand- 
ing you would have been-a dead man, and 
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the trunks of the trees would have been cut 

to pieces. But we will have a look at the 

it, if you feel strong enough, sir. He can’t 

ve got far away, after such a fall as that, 

I should think. It must be forty or fifty feet 

deep, from what I recollect of the look of it 
when I was tadpoling there this morning." 

When we reached the bottom a gruesome 
sight met our eyes. А huge hole had been 
torn at the foot of the cliff, and the rushes and 
reeds at the margin of the pond were torn 
and scattered in every direction. But for 
my late antagonist we searched in vain. An 
ominous dark stain on the face of the cliff, а 
singed bit of cloth fluttering from & broken 
bough, and, far out on the level beyond the 
pond, a man's boot, with a portion of charred 
flesh still adhering to it, were all that 
remained to indicate the manner of his awful 
death. 

When we returned to the house I found all 
the conspirators safely handcutfed. and was 
pleased to hear from Inspector Williamson 
that he had been to the station, and had 
made arrangements for a carriage to be 
attached to an excursion train that would 
stop there on its way up to London in about 
an hour’s time. So, with luck, we should all 
be safely in our beds, and the prisoners in 
their cells, a little after two o'clock in the 
morning. 

After I had told him of my battle at the 
gate-post, Inspector Williamson produced a 
flask from his inner pocket, and over its con- 
tents we discussed the events of the evening, 
while waiting for the train. 

* What kind of a time did you have in the 
chimney, Barker ?" I inquired of the ex- 
sweep, who, however, by this time had suc- 
ceeded in restoring his face to something 
nearer its original colour. 

“ Well, sir, for the first half-hour it wasn't 
во bad. You see, I was sitting on the ledge, 
resting my back against the inside of the 
chimney, with my feet on the opposite ledge ; 
but after that I began to get terribly stiff, and 
then all of a sudden the cramp took me in 
the leg. Just as I was hesitating whether to 
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climb up again by the halters I heard a sound 
in the room below, and that took all thoughts 
of the pain out of my head for the moment. 

T heard a shuffling and scraping of chairs, 
as though several people were seating them- 
selves, and then a grating voice said, ‘ The 
brethren of the temple will now answer to 
their numbers,’ and then they went through 
a whole lot of business, much as you have told 
us you saw in the temple in India, Mr. 
Hockley. 

By this time I was beginning to think it 
was about time for you all to be here, and the 
cramp in my leg was gotting awful. 

Then I heard the same grating voice say, 
* The next business is the question of the new 
form of bomb.' He then, so far as I could 
make out, produced one he had made, and 
explained its mechanism. It was to be filled 
with explosives of some new make that they 
had discovered, and the outside was to be 
studded with nipples covered with percus- 
sion caps, во that it would explode the instant 
it hit anything. It was small enough to be 
carried in the pocket, апа could be thrown 
as easily as а cricket ball. He had only had 
time to finish one of the nipples on the bomb, 
but, as they could see, it was sufficient to 
show how it worked. Except that it only 
had the one nipple it was fully charged, and 
ready to be thrown at any moment, and after 
the meeting he would give them an illustra- 
tion of its devastating effects. They did not 
appear anxious for the illustration, but were 
willing to take his word for it, so, from what 
I gathered, he put it down on the table before 
him. 

* * Don't leave it there. Suppose it rolled 
off the table,' I heard one of them say. 

“< Don't worry. You'd never know it. if it 
fell on the nipple,’ I heard him say with his 
grating laugh. ‘ But if you're nervous, I'll 
put it in my pocket.’ 

* And that explains what happened down 
the pit, Mr. Hockley, and why I had such a 
shock when you told me you had rolled him 
over on the hard road. Anyhow, when he 
jumped over the cliff the cap must have 
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struck on a stone or something at the 
bottom, and that was the end of him. 
Well, to get on with the story. They had 
just finished a discussion as to funds, and 
were busily arranging for an attempt on the 
present Viceroy, when I felt a jerk on the 
signal string, which I answered, and there I 
stopped, in agonies with cramp, till I heard 
the door burst open and the two pistol 
shots.“ 

" Yes," interposed Inspector Williamson, 
“the chairman took a shot at me, and I 
returned it. Fortunately he missed me, and 
the only good I did was to knock his revolver 
out of his hand." 

„Well,“ continued Inspector Barker, I 
got so excited at hearing the shots that, like 
& fool, I leant forward on my cramped leg, 
which gave way under me, and down into the 
room I shot in a cloud of soot.” 

“ Yes,” laughed Williamson, “for all the 
world like a demon through a trapdoor at the 
pantomime.” 

Then,“ continued Barker, I grabbed 
hold of the fellow nearest the chimney, and 
tried to slip the handcuffs on him, but he was 
a big, powerful cha p. and in our struggle he 
swung back against the window; the frame 
gave way, and out he went into the dark- 
ness. 

“ Yes," said Williamson, and a splinter 
of the glass went into my man's eye, just at 
the critical moment, and half-blinded him 
for the time, so that he couldn't see to fire, 
and the man had got some distance away 
before he fired at him, but he doesn't think 
he hit him." 

" No," said I, “I don't think he did, 
judging by the stiff fight he put up when I 
collared him.“ 

At that moment a sergeant came to report 
that the train was signalled, so we hurried 
down to the station with our prisoners, who, 
I may add, subsequently received heavy 
sentences, as did also those taken a few days 
after by the Indian police in & raid on the 
deserted temple. 

(To be concluded.) 
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MELTONIANS ALL! 


By Rev. F. COWLEY WHITEHOUSE, М.А., 


9529 жав fast approaching а general 
election. The Government was weak 
and tottering, and the final crash could not 
long be delayed. The country was in а very 
excited state. Grave questions affecting 
the most vital interests were to the fore, and 
perty feeling was running very high. Candi- 
dates for parliamentary honours were touring 
the country, and political meetings were 
being held every where. 

The town of Melton always worked iteelf 
up into а state of feverish excitement at such 
times, and unfortunately hooliganism gener- 
ally showed itself in peculiarly ugly guise. 

The Unionist candidate and a leading 
member of the Opposition were announced 
to speak at the Town Hall. Dr. Charteris, 
ignorant of the rowdyism which often 
occurred at these meetings, permitted a 
certain number of senior boys to procure 
tickets for the evening. He himself had 
been invited to support the candidate on the 
platform. 

The school as a whole were strongly 
enthusiastic for the Unionist candidate, 
who, besides being an able barrister, was 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


also a good sportsman and an old Meltonian. 
Such attributes could not but serve as pass- 
ports to the affections of the school. 

Jim Orford and his friends turned up at 
the Town Hall on the appointed evening in 
company with Mr. Reeves. А gang of men 
and boys had assembled there. The free 
portion of the hall had not yet been thrown 
open to the public, and the ticket-holders 
had to push their way through to get to the 
entrance. 

“ School kids and their nurses," announced 
an undersized shop-boy as the knot of boys 
and masters passed in. 

Loud guffaws greeted this brilliant 
witticism. 

“ I should not be surprised if we had some 
fun to-night," remarked George Sabreton. 
Do you remember, Jim," he continued, 
* at the last election at home, when we were 
kids, what & row there was at one of the 
Liberal meetings?“ 

* No," said Jim, I don't remember." 

“ Well, І do. I remember hearing of the 
free fight that took place. My father was 
awfully disgusted. He said it wasn't play- 


ing the game, and he did not want to win 
by such methods ; but our people said they 
didn't want any candidate but him, and they 
went on rotting the Liberal fellow most 
awfully, and they returned my father by a 
huge majority." 

When the free doors were opened there 
was а nasty rush, and the back of the hall 
was invaded by the crowd that had been 
waiting impatiently outside. 

The platform filled with the parliament- 
ary men and their supporters. The crowd 
hailed well-known men hilariously. 

„There's Ribbons, bless is fat heart ! "— 
this to the plump owner of а big millinery 
establishment. 

" Yah! Who sweats labour?" was 
shouted across from one side of the gallery 
to the other. 

“ Mike Brady, e does," was yelled back 
in unmusical antiphon. 

Mike Brady, & prosperous mill-owner out- 
Bide the town, had been having trouble with 
his hands. 

„Forty bob or a fortnight” was, of 
course, to the address of a J. P. 
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The gentleman who hurled this last re- 
mark was, however, twitted by his com- 
panions on having the best of reasons for 
knowing all about the fortnight, if not about 
the forty bob, and he was not quite so 
prominent in the future proceedings. 

lt soon became apparent that the pro- 
ceedings would not be altogether peaceable. 
The police force available was not numerous 
enough to keep the rowdy element under 
control, and the speakers had great difficulty 
in getting а hearing. Опе unpopular towns- 
man was remorselessly howled down, and 
had to give up in despair. The great states- 
man was interrupted а good deal, but he 
knew how to deal with such audiences, and 
succeeded in turning the laugh against his 
would-be hecklers. But when the candidate 
rose, the real trouble commenced. The 
noise grew louder and louder, the inter- 
ruptions more frequent, and the attitude of 
the roughs more and more threatening. The 
police succeeded in removing a few of the 
most turbulent, but in a few minutes the 
doors were stormed, and the ejected ones 
surged in again at the head of a band of the 
riff-raff of the town. 

The chairman called upon the police to 
restore order, and the roughs howled in 
derision. | 

There's going to be some fun," said 
George again; those fellows mean mis- 
chief, and they look & pretty tough lot to 
tackle.” 

“ Going to be more fun than we bargained 
for, I expect,” added Jim Orford. His lips 
were firmly set, and the light of battle was 
kindling in his eyes. He drew on a pair of 
thick leather gloves. 

What are you doing that for?” asked 
George. 

* Brought ‘em with me in case of a row. 
I have no desire to smash a small bone in the 
hand, and a thick glove is the best protection 
Iknow. It doesn't prevent you from hitting 
hard." 

There were а few ladies sitting near the 
platform, and they were beginning to get 
alarmed. Most of them, however, were taken 
out by а side exit, and so left а meeting 
which they should never have attended. 

It soon became apparent that the dis- 
turbers of the peace were acting under the 
direction of a few young men, amongst whom 
Jim and his friends recognised the redoubt- 
able Stevens. The young man should 
have known better than to identify him- 
self with such proceedings; but he craved 
to be a leader of men, and when decent 
fellows had had enough of him he turned to 
the companionship of worthless blackguards. 
By them he was flattered and cajoled, and 
аз he had money in his pockets with which 
to stand treat, his sovereignty over them 
was undisputed. 

The meeting grew more and more dis- 
orderly. A threat to summon the cavalry 
from the barracks roused passions to a high 
pitch. From words the two parties passed 
to blows, and soon a pretty little fight was 
in progress. The ticket-holders gave a good 
account of themselves: the roughs were 
kept in check, and for the moment some sort 
of order was restored. But it was only for 
the moment. The material was too in- 
flammable. "The spark was applied again by 
some remark of one of the speakers. and in 
three minutes the meeting was finally broken 
up. and pandemonium reigned. 

The Melton boys kept together апа made 
good play with their fists. Several lusty 
footballers were amongst them, and the 
roughs could make no impression on their 
ranks. Jim and George were enjoying them- 
selves quite nicely. Some of those who came 
in contact with them were not quite so well 
content. 

Stevens led his men with plenty of 


resolution. During & lull in the proceed- 
ings he climbed up to а high window-ledge. 
There he sat and amused himself by tearing 
8 chair to pieces and hurling the legs into the 
centre of the hall. It mattered little to his 
brutal nature whether he scriously damaged 
people or not. His eye caught sight of Jim 
Orford in the forefront of the Melton con- 
tingent. The last leg of the chair was 
promptly hurled with vicious emphasis. The 
missile missed Jim, but half-stunned а boy 
alongside of him. But Jim had marked 
down the offender. Quietly and unosten- 
tatiously he worked his way out of the 
swaying crowd in the centre of the hall, 
crossed t the window, and grabbed a pair 
of ankles that were hanging down. Stevens 
found himself taken in a grip that was con- 
vincingly tight. 

Let go!“ he shouted. 

** You come along down out of that," re- 
plied Jim; and Stevens came down with a 
rapidity that disconcerted him very materi- 
ally. He fell in а heap amongst the chairs, 
and Jim, without further ceremony, fell upon 
him and hit any portion of his body or face 
that he could get at. By the time the 
punishment was finished, Stevens had re- 
ceived the bonniest thrashing imaginable, 
and was black and blue all over. 

The soldiers are coming! " And when 
Jim heard that he deemed it time to be 
quitting. 

The lights in the hall were suddenly 
extinguished, and Jim found some difficulty 
in groping his way to the exit. Outside in 
the bright moonlight he looked around for 
some of his companions. He found one or 
two of them, but George Sabreton was 
nowhere in sight, and Jim concluded that he 
had gone back with the others. He turned 
aside to watch the approach of the men 
from the cavalry barracks. The mob had 
retreated a little way down the street, but 
were still prepared to give trouble. The 
hall was emptying rapidly. The soldiers 
clattered up and halted. An officer snapped 
out an order or two. A few stones whistled 
down the street. Where do the stones come 
from in the middle of a town ? One thing is 
certain, and that is that a mob always вис- 
ceeds in arming itself with them. A hundred 
yards away there was a good deal of shouting 
and fighting. The soldiers trotted quietly 
down to the scene of action. The officer 
pressed his charger forward into the midst 
of the tumult. George Sabreton was sur- 
rounded by a dangerous crowd. Stevens, 
smarting with the pain and shame of the 
thrashing he had received, had encountered 
him. Straightway he fell foul of him, and 
others of his kidney joined in. The lad 
fought fiercely and bravely, but against such 
odds he had no chance, and it was with a 
feeling of deep relief that he saw the soldiers 
trot up. 

The officer hit Stevens sharply across the 
shoulders with the flat of his sword, and with 
& yell the big fellow turned and hit out. 
The soldier wheeled his horse adroitly, and 
for the second time that night Stevens was 
knocked off his legs. 

Take that man," ordered the officer, 
turning to his men. 

Two troopers leaped down and seized 
Stevens. "The crowd surged round threaten- 
ingly when they saw their leader in ward. 

“ Catch hold of my stirrup leather," said 
the officer. Hullo, Sabreton!" he con- 
tinued, “ it’s you, is it? What are you doing 
in this galère ? ” 

George recognised in the speaker а Captain 
Featherstonhaugh, who frequently visited 
the Melton playing-fields. and who a week 
previously had been playing for the garrison 
against the school. But George was given 
no time to answer the question. The soldiers 
wheeled about and trotted back to the hall 
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The prisoner was handed over to the civil 
arm, and taken off to the police-station. 
The misguided youths who had followed his 
foolish lead shouted insults. 

“ We had better despatch those rats to 
their holes," said the officer. Hold on 
tight, Sabreton, if you want to see the fun." 

The soldiers wheeled into position again. 
The order was given, and at а sharp pace the 
troop trotted down on the rioters. A shower 
of stones met them. More than one man 
was struck, but the next moment the mob 
had broken and was flying hot-foot for 
shelter. The troopers behaved with great 
restraint. Here and there а laggard was 
spilled head over hcels, and the flat of a 
sword dusted the jacketa of others, but the 
affair was at an end. Half a dozen or so 
were arrested, the streets were cleared, and 
the town resumed its normal aspect of 
quiet ude. 

George thanked Captain Featherstonhaugh 
for his timely assistance, but the gay 
dragoon waved aside the words. 

„That's all right," he laughed. Glad. 
of course, to get you out of the hands of 
those gentry; but you were keeping up 
your end all right." 

" Look at my eye," said George. 

" Faith! it's а beauty. "Try а raw becf- 
steak.“ 

Mr. Reeves came along at that moment. 
He recognised Captain Featherstonhaugh. 

" Hullo! Sabreton," he said. I thought 
you were half-way back to your house ere 
this." 

No, sir; I got cut off by Stevens and 
Co. That was the fellow, Captain Feather- 
stonhaugh, that your men collared.” 

And a very pestilent type of fellow he 
appeared to be. However, with any luck 
he'll get more than he bargained for when 
he comes up before the magistrates. I shall 
be called to give evidence, and I'll rub it in.” 

And he did rub itin. Stevens was brought 
up before the Bench together with some of 
his companions. His night in the polioe- 
station had not calmed him, and he was 
inclined to be insolent. The chairman. 
however, dressed him down, and Stevens was 
reduced to a state of black silence and im- 
potent rage. Captain Featherstonhaugh gave 
evidence, and brought into special promi- 
nence the fact that Stevens and а dozen 
others were attacking one single lad. Не 
also expressed his belief that Stevens had 
been a ringleader in the affair; but as that 
could not be positively proved, the prisoner 
got off with а hcavy fine and а stinging 
rebuke from the Bench. He was advised to 
choose his companions better, to avoid pot- 
houses, апа to endeavour to become as 
respectable and useful a member of society 
as his father had always been. 

Stevens went away from the court with 
his head defiantly lifted, but with a sick 
feeling of shame gnawing at his heart. Ніз 
old father had been present, and had listened 
with bowed head to the sentence on his son. 
He paid the fine at once, and together the 
two drove back to the farm. . On the way 
Farmer Stevens made the mistake of up- 
braiding the young man instead of leaving 
him alone for а few hours. The old man felt 
the disgrace keenly, and talked on and on. 
He did not succeed in eliciting a word from 
the otfender. 

“ This sort of thing has to come to an end, 
sir," concluded the farmer. °“ You've shamed 
me and the mother more than enough by 
your wild ways in the last two or three years." 

Stevens grunted out something from be 
tween his sullen lips. 

" Eh ? " said the farmer. 

* Nothing," said his son. 

Nothing! What d'ye mean by no 
thing? The old man was working himself 
up into a stato of wrath. ''D'ye call it 
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nothing to be spoken to like that in open 
court — to be fined for rioting, and for a 
cowardly assault on that young ü 

“ГИ pay the fine," interrupted the grace- 
less fellow. 

That's an evil thing to say. You know 
right well that I'm not troublin' over the 
топу. I'm thinking of having our name 
—our name that has always been respected 
in the neighbourhood —гариеа through the 
mud by such doings. If this was the only 
time. Га say nothing. Is it nothing to have 
you coming home at nights half drunk from 
your rowdy sprees ? Is it nothing that you 
should consort with all the most worthless 
scam ps in the town? Answer me, sir, I say.” 

" I'm sick of this life here—of this dull 
hole. 
ment." 

" Fun and amusement! You have а 
Strange notion of amusement. Апа if you're 
sick of the farm, why do you stay on it? 
Nobody's holding you back from leaving. 
Go, by all means. Go off to the colonies, 
and try and turn yourself into a decent and 
self-respecting man.“ 

" Га have gone a year ago if you had given 
me the money.” 

" Did you ever ask me? Never! But 
you shall not have to say that again. ГІЇ 
Bend you off for a couple of years, and. please 
God. you'll come back "—the old voice shook 
a little“ a better and a saner man. "Гіз 
the best thing. You quarrel with your 
brother, who is a steady, good chap——" 

" Yes, there it is," interrupted the son. 
“ Dan is everything that is good and—and 
holy. and I'm everything that is bad and 
worthless. I know that is what you think.” 

The old man changed his tone. 

* Nay. son Harry, be just. Dan stays on 
the farm, and is my right.hand man. He 
earns his pay by steady honest work. You 
get your pay, but will you say that you earn 
it? How many hours’ work have you done 
this last week ? Is it just, is it fair, to gird 
at Dan?” 

“* Well, I don't care. I’m sick of the farm, 
and I'm sick of Melton; I'm sick of every- 
body and everything. Give me enough to 
take me to the colonies, and I'll trouble you 
no more." 

And so it was arranged. Some sort of 
peace was patched up between father and 
son, but no one on the farm except the poor 
old mother grieved when it was known that 
Master Harry was off to foreign parta to seck 
his fortune. The young man regretted what 
he had said and done, but his foolish pride 
would not let him say he was sorry. and his 
heart remained hot and bitter as he thought 
of the way in which he was leaving the home 
of his childhood. 


I must have some fun and amuse- 


Speech-day at Melton was made the occa- 
sion of а big function. Mothers, sisters, 
cousins, and aunts turned out in their best 
bibs and tuckers, while fathers and brothers 
wore their shiniest toppers and their best 
morning suits. Sir George Sabreton was 
present in great spirits over the knowledge 
that his party, after being out of oflice for 
nearly four years, was in again with a fine 
working majority, and that he himself had 
had an intimation that he would probably 
be called upon to hold the reins at the 
Foreign Office. He renewed schoolboy friend- 
ships, and went about arm-in-arm with an 
old pal, à man named Daubeny, who had 
come to see his boy, & youngster in his first 
year at Melton. The two had not met for 
many years, and they had much to talk 
about. They went into the great hall and 
looked at their names and the names of their 
contemporaries written in enduring brass on 
the walls. 

Sir George gave vent to a little sigh which 
had no sadness and very little regret in it. 
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Ah те!” he said, much water has run 
under the bridges since those days. 1 must 
вау I feel pretty nearly as young as I did 
when my name was stuck up there for the 
first time. Do you remember Walton? He 
was captain of the school when we were 
Fifth-formers. Wonder what has become of 
him? 

Indian Civil," replied Daubeny, who 
was a man of few words. Done well— 
K. C. B., K. C. I. E., and the rest.” 

“ Good! Glad to hear it. Always like 
to hear of an old friend coming to the front, 
especially if he is an old Meltonian. Ah! 
there's Jackson's name. Brilliant fellow, 
Jackson. Clever as they make them, but 
not much ballast. I wonder what has be- 
come of him ? " 

He's a drunk, poor chap. Touched me 
for a fiver in Old Bond Street a few years 
ago. Haven't seen him since." 

Poor chap!" echoed Sir George. If 
you come across him again, give him a tenner 
from me for old times’ sake. We put up the 
hundred together first wicket against Sel- 
borough our last year. That's the sort of 
thing that makes one have a kindly recol- 
lection of а fellow." He scanned the names 
again. There's the Army list of our усаг. 
Rivington—he did well at the Cape, and is 
now a big man in the Army Intelligence 
Department. Апа there's Brunton-Smith, 
the Indian Frontier man; and poor Miller 
and Forsyth, who went under like many 
other good men at the Cape. Ah! and that 
ass Seeley—his name is not up here, but what 
has become of him ? " 

" Married a millionaire’s daughter. His 
pal used to be that chap Rossiter.” 

es; I heard of him by chance some 
time ago. He had been seen by Drake— 
you remember good stolid old Drake ?— 
selling papers on the Melbourne streets. 
What a toss-up life seems to be! Success 
and failure; fame and shame; happiness 
and misery. We ought to pour libations to 
the Olympian gods. They have done us 
pretty well." Апа the two successful men 
strolled otf to find other reminiscences else- 
where. 

The Sabreton family was present in its 
entirety. Lady Sabreton was escorted about 
by Dick, who was growing into a very present- 
able public-school boy. Jim Orford, whose 
people had not come, was in close and faith- 

ul attendance on his old friend Nell. 

Knowing how critical boys are in spite of 
their assumed indifference, Lady Sabreton 
had dressed herself as if for a garden-party 
at Buckingham Palace, and Jim was quite 
certain that no other girl could hold a candle 
to Nell in her dainty summer frock and hat. 
And he was not far wrong in his belief, for 
Nell was developing into a very charming, 
unaffected girl, well educated, and with 
plenty to say for herself. 

The boat procession was a great success ; 
the luncheon that followed even a greater. 
The speeches passed off well, and “ Auld 
Lang Syne” was sung with such fervour 
that the fathers at least went away with the 
glamour of the old place and the old days 
upon them, and with a renewed conviction 
in their hearts that they were right in telling 
their boys that the happiest days of one’s 
life are those spent at school. Speech-day 
at & school like Melton is apt to engender 
such thoughts in the parental mind. 


А few days later and Melton was a thing 
of the past for the three friends. They were 
looking out from the train to catch a last 
glimpse of the old place. They could not 
leave without & sharp pang of regret. "They 
had been among the number of Meltonians 
who had counted in the life of the old place 
in work and in play. They had tasted with- 
in its walls of the pleasures and sorrows of 
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life, and there they had enjoyed the exercise 
of boyish authority. This power deputed to 
senior boys in a big public school has a very 
real value of its own. Those who attain to 
it have had first to pass through the mill 
themselves, to learn the lesson of quick and 
ready obedience ; and, as is well recognised, 
due subordination is necessary before 
authority is likely to be properly and im- 
pirtially administered. 

For Ken Daly the wrench was worse than 
for the others. He was soon to part also 
from his friends. He was to spend some 
little time with them in London and in 
Loamshire, but afterwards he was to pro- 
ceed to Cambridge, while they were to go to 
Oxford. For him, therefore, the sundering 
of the old tics had additional pain in it. 
The other two were still to be together; he 
was to adventure forth alone on this new 
phase of life. Thus it was that all three 
became a trifle disinclined to talk as the 
train took a curve which finally hid Melton 
from their еуез. 

But mingled with this sentiment of regret 
there was also the stirring of a new fecling— 
the feeling that the old boyish life was 
blossoming out into early manhood with its 
splendid visions, its entrancing vistas; and 
it is this anticipation of the joys that life 
has in store for us that braces our nerves 
and gives us pluck and strength to meet the 
difficulties and trials that so often beset us 
as we step forth from careless youth into the 
big world beyond. 


In a carriage at the other end of the train 
Stevens was sitting. He, too, was going 
forth to find out what life had in store for 
him. Spoilt by a foolishly indulgent mother, 
he had grown into an offensive young man, 
as ignorant as he was cocksure, and with a 
detestable habit of forcing his own indiges- 
tible opinions down the throats of all with 
whom he came in contact. 

And yet there were good pointe about the 
fellow. He was courageous and he was 
truthful, and those are two attributes which 
go towards the redemption of any character. 
But on the surface Stevens certainly had no 
pleasing traits. He sat now in the carriage 
with a forbidding frown on his face. The 
other passengers talked together, but he 
held out no inducement to them to include 
him in the conversation. He gave no back- 
ward glance towards the place of his birth. 
He felt himself at war with mankind, which 
is а pretty idiotic sort of idea at the best of 
times; but it is an idea which does some- 
times fasten itself upon the crude minds of 
foolish young men. Ав a rule, the world із 
not troubling itself about them in even the 
very slightest degree. pu. 

Stevens brooded on in gloomy self-pity 
without a notion that he had only himscif 
to thank for all that had happened. His 
father had behaved very well to him. Не 
had tried to reason the evil spirit out of his 
son, and had given him а sum of money 
quite sufficient to carry him out to the 
colonies and to keep him until he found 
something to do. He also told him that if 
he found himself in difficulties he was to 
write home for any reasonable assistance. 
If Stevens had been a sensible fellow he would 
have gone forth in quite a different frame 
of mind; but, unfortunately, he was not 
sensible, and he had yet to learn. and in a 
Stern school, many most necessary and 
salutary lessons. 


The train steamed into the London 
terminus. Stevens alighted from the car- 
riage, and went off to the luggage-· van to 
redeem his travelling-box. He found him- 
self in the midst of a noisy crowd of Mel. 
tonia ns. A young fellow accidentally trod 
on.his toe. 
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“ Awfully sorry. I beg your pardon," 
said the lad, turning and disclosing the frank 
countenance of Jim Orford. 

Stevens growled inarticulately, rescued 
his luggage, апа drove otf towards the 
docks. 
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THE WINNING TRICE: 


T™ news Williams brought from the 
village was most encouraging. 1% 
was about half-past four in the afternoon 
when the other members of the committee 
saw him hurrying toward the school, and 
Arthur Keim, the first to catch sight of him, 
at once gave notice of a committee meeting 
to be held in а corner of the cricket field. 

Arthur, old man," gasped Williams, his 
eyes glowing with excitement, " you must 
be a regular Sherlock Holmes! It all 
happened just as you said it would. I tell 
you I had to do some pretty lively dodging 
&bout to prevent those kidnappers from 
thinking I was waiting for them to speak to 
me; but at last I landed them, and told 
them everything that you wanted them to 
know. I told them about the paper-chase 
and the cross-roads ; and when I mentioned 
the cross-roads the slim chap gave а kind of 
wink to the bearded fellow, and I knew they 
had swallowed the bait. Then, when they 
were finished with me, the man with the 
beard patted me on the back and said he'd 
got а son of his own he was thinking of send- 
ing to our school, and that he was glad he'd 
have such a nice friend as myself; and he 
wound up by giving me five shillings." 

„Good!“ said Keim, that five shillings 
will come in nicely for John, the gardener.” 

* But," objected Williams, John can't 
have it—I have spent it!" His manner 
suddenly grew mysterious: he glanced 
round furtively to make sure that there waa 
no master in sight, and then he drew a 
revolver from his breast- pocket. 

“ I bought this,” he announced solemnly, 
holding out the weapon. 

“ Gracious ! exclaimed Keim. 
is that for! That is no use.” 

“I know it’s not," Williams assented in 
a mournful voice; but I hadn't enough 
money to buy cartridges." 

“No, I don't mean that," explained 
Keim. “I mean it's only a toy gun. But 
it doesn't matter, we may need it to frighten 
the beasts.” 

Have you arranged things with the 
gardener, Árthur ? " asked Thompson. 

"Oh, yes," he replied, “John is all 
right. He'll kidnap me beautifully, and he 
has promised to be as gentle as he can in the 
struggle.“ 

With these preliminaries arranged, the 
committee's work was almost done, and it 
was dissolved the same night after a final 
rehearsal of plans in the Blue Room. At 
two o'clock the following day John, the 
gardener, found a pretext for obtaining 
permission to take out the light cart. About 
& hundred yards from the school he picked 
up Williams and Thompson, and drove them 
to the corner of the road that passed Farmer 
Walsh’s barn. Here he dropped them, and 
continued his way. He turned to the left 
at the cross-roads, as though he was going 
straight to Westmouth, but it was firmly 


“ What 


“ Queer,” said Jim, how we are always 
running up against that rough. He looks 
even less amiable than usual. Anyhow, I 
suppose we have now seen the last of him 
and of his ugly mug.” 

But Jim was mistaken in his belief. He 
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impressed on his mind that he was to be back 
at the cross-roads at a quarter to three. 
Thompson had lent him his watch so that 
there should be no mistake about this. 

When John the gardener left them, 
Williams and Thompson scouted the country 
ahead of them very carefully ; they were 
justifiably apprehensive of running into 
Farmer Walsh. But finally they concluded 
that they could go forward without attract- 
ing his attention, and they made straight for 
his barn. 

The lower part of the barn was locked, 
&nd defied entrance from the ground, but 
after a stealthy search they found a ladder 
reared against a haystack, and by its aid 
they climbed into the hayloft. Once there, 
they made a hasty inspection of the interior, 
&nd soon found the light ladder which was 
the only means of getting from the hayloft 
to the lower part of the barn. They pulled 
this ladder up into the loft, and then all 
communication with the ground floor was 
cut off. 

* Now, Thompson," said Williams, “ I'm 
going to take the ladder we got in by back 
to the haystack; the kidnappers can find 
it there as easily as we did. "Then I'll plant 
this light ladder outside, ьо that Arthur car 
get up by it. When he has joined us we can 
pull it up again.” 

By the time Williams had done this to his 
satisfaction, Thompson had fixed up excel- 
lent hiding-places in the hay. Then Arthur 
Keim’s trap for the kidnappers was in full 
working order. 

To the two boys lying concealed in the 
hay the period of waiting now seemed 
interminable. They were in a tremor of 
excitement, and during the first few moments 
their nervous movements would have be- 
trayed them to anyone who happened to 
enter the loft. But, luckily, they had ample 
time in which to settle down, and presently, 
beyond the faint sound of their breathing, 
there was no hint of their presence in the 
silence of the loft. But they could not quiet 
their mental agitation: their minds were 
assailed by all sorts of nervous fears— 
supposing John was late in turning up; 
supposing the kidnappers caught him and 
Arthur Keim before they had time to get 
away. 

“ Hark ! ” whispered Thompson. 

He clutched Williams's arm, and breath- 
lessly they listened. They heard the rattle 
of wheels, the clatter of horses’ feet, louder 
and louder. Suddenly these sounds ceased. 

John's cart!“ gasped Thompson. 

“ Hush! He has pulled up,” Wiliams 
muttered warningly. 

Perfect quietness now ; thrilling suspense, 
then a rustling of the hay at the opening of 
the loft. 

“ Hist! Williams—Thompson ! " 

It was Arthur Keim’s voice. The hidden 
boys jumped to their feet, but another rattle 
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was to mect Stevens again beneath a foreign 
sky and under very ditferent circumstances ; 
but then Jim, like the rest of us, was not 
endued with the mantle of a prophet or a 
Beer. 

“То be continued.) 
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of wheels brought them to а quivering stand- 
still. Were the kidnappers upon them! 

“АП right! It's only John driving 
&way," whispered Arthur Keim. 

"Pull up the ladder, Arthur," 
Williams, with а quaver in his voice. 

“ No, no; leave it for the kidnappers to 
get up by.” 

“ No, Arthur. Quick—here, take it!” 
and Williams pulled in the ladder. “ You 
want that to get downstairs by," he con- 
tinued. There is another at the hay- 
stack. It will give us time while they are 
looking for it.“ 

“ Good boys! That's smart,” said Keim. 
“Now to get down." He helped Williams 
to slide the ladder from the loft to the floor 
beneath. 

“ Now keep under cover and wait for me,“ 
he directed. The next moment he ran 
lightly down the ladder. 

Back under the hay went Williams and 
Thompson, and even at the moment they 
heard the swift click of & horse's hoofs on 
the road outside. 

** They've come!” hissed Williams. 

Thompson shivered, but he clenched his 
hands tightly in a brave effort to keep 
still. 

Suddenly there came sounds from below 
that startled Williams into a hurriedly sup- 
pressed giggle: Arthur Keim was moaning, 
crying, and battering madly at the door of 
the barn, imploring piteously for help. 


said 


CHAPTER III. 


Іх Hobbs major’s own words, this is how 
he brought the kidnappers to the barn. 

Arthur, scattering paper as he гап, was 
making straight for the mill at the cross- 
roads. I was coming up about two hundred 
yards behind; the other hounds were a full 
quarter of а mile away. Suddenly a trucu- 
lent ruffian in a light cart drove along, 
Stopped his cart, jumped out, and seized 
Arthur. Poor Arthur, terrified, screamed 
and struggled ; but it was no use, the ruffian 
was too strong, and bundled him into his 
cart and drove off at full speed before I could 
reach the spot. Не turned sharp to the left 
and drove up the road past Farmer Walsh's 
barn." 

Of course those who listened to Hobbs 


recognised John, the gardener, in the 
truculent ruflian. 
"] was at my wits’ end. I knew poor 


Arthur had been kidnapped again. Luckily, 
two gentlemen—one slight, the other 
bearded and wearing & golf cap—came run- 
ning toward me from the cross-roads. They 
must have heard Arthur scream. 

“< Oh, kind gentlemen, I sobbed, an 
awful villain has kidnapped my poor friend, 
Arthur Keim !’ and I kept on sobbing and 
moaning. 
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% He went off that way, didn't he?’ 
said the bearded gentleman. 

“< Yes, sir, 1 sobbed; you can see the 
cart now.' 

it Hopkins," said the bearded man to the 
slight one, off you go for our.trap—smart ! ’ 

“ The slight one ran for the cross-roads as 
hard as he could pelt, and I still kept on 
weeping my heart out. 

" Presently the trap came tearing down 
the road; the bearded man jumped up by 
the side of the slight one, and I jumped up 
behind. 

“ Off we went, hot on the trail of the 
truculent rufhan, the bearded man flogging 
the horse something terrible, and the trap 
swinging all over the road so that 1 could 
scarcely hold on. 

“ We couldn't see the light cart now, but 
just as we got near the barn the slight man 
pulled up. 

** * What's that ? he cried sharply. 

“There was some one battering away at 
the door of the barn and crvin 

“< That’s Arthur!’ I 1 * Hurrah ! 
he's saved!“ 

“ The slight man looked at me in a funny 
way, and the bearded man laughed ; then 
we got off and made for the barn." 

Thus Hobbs major plaved his part and 
brought the two men to the barn just as 
Williams and Thompson had settled quietly 
into their hiding-place again. 

“ Are the kidnappers getting the ladder 
from the haystack ? ' Thompson asked in а 
weak whisper. 

" No," replied Williams softly; ‘ they 
are at the door of the barn, talking to 
Arthur. Not another word now ! 

Below them they could hear Keim moan- 
ing and still beating at the door. 

" Let me out! Let me out!” he cried. 
Then his moaning grew weaker and weaker ; 
the voices of the men talking to him through 
the barn door could be heard distinctly in 
the hayloft, but it seemed that he could not 
&nswer. 

The men ceased talking, and after a brief 
interval the boys under the hay heard Hobbs 
shout : 

Here's a ladder ! he cried. 

The next instant а shrill whisper startled 
them. Arthur Keim had run swiftly up the 
ladder and was beside them. 

* Make room for me, bovs," he murmured, 

„and don't stir after that for your lives ! ” 


Ak 


Come along," answered Williams, pulling 
him close. Here they come ! ” 

They heard the ladder from the haystack 
plansed against the outside of the loft. 
The ladder creaked, and then the light was 
obscured. ‘They could see through the hay 
that the bearded man was in the loft. 
Then came the slight man, and behind him 
Hobbs. 

The slight man found the trap opening 
into the barn beneath, and clambered down 
the ladder. The bearded man stood at the 
top of the ladder ; Hobbs stood behind him. 

The watchers in the hay heard the slight 
man searching about below. 

“ Hullo, Tweed ! he called. The little 
beggar must have fainted. I can’t find him 
in this darkness. Have you a match ? ” 

“Yes. I'll come down.” And down 
went the bearded man. 

His head had scarcely disappeared when 
Keim was out of his hiding-place. Williams 
and Thompson crept after him. Hobbs, 
who caught sight of the trio immediately, 
beckoned to them. They moved swiftly to 
his side and looked down into the barn. 
Below them, by the light of the match, they 
could see the two kidnappers groping, looking 
for Arthur Keim. 

Keim laid his hands on the ladder; 
Hobbs also caught hold of it. 

“ Now ! " snapped the American lad, and 
together they whipped the ladder upward 
to the havloft. 

" Run for the farmer now, Hobbs, and 
tell him there are two men in his barn," said 
Arthur Keim. 

Below the trap the two kidnappers stood, 
heads thrown back, staring in amazement at 
the jubilant but somewhat scared faces that 
looked down on them. 

Keim could not forbear a chuckle. 

Not caught this time, old chaps!” he 
cried ; the boot is on the other leg.“ 

That they were trapped dawned now on 
the two men, and they swore, threatened, 
and promised ; while Arthur Keim laughed 
and jeered ‘and Williams stood by and en- 
couraged him. 

Then the men cast about for some way of 
escaping. They shook the barn door; it 
was locked, and stoutly resisted their efforts 
to burst it open. They tried to get some- 
thing to place under the trap, so that they 
could climb to the hayloft; but there was 
nothing portable in the barn. At last 
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the bearded man stood directly under the 
trap. 

PJ ump on my shoulders, Hopkins; you 
can reach the trap then, and we'll have the 
little vermin.” 

When the slight man swung himself up, 
his head was only a few inches from the floor 
of the loft. Arthur Keim fell back in 
dismay; Williams rushed for the outer 
ladder; but Thompson, with a cry, leaped 
forward, pulled something from his breast, 
and shoved it in Hopkins’s face. 

* Back, villain ! " he cried. 

The man tumbled headlong with a cry. 
Thompson had thrust the muzzle of the 
revolver Williams had bought into his 
mouth. 

The men in the barn were baffled; they 
stood and cursed volubly. But Thompson 
still held the trap with arm outstretched and 
revolver pointing downward. 


“ Bah!" exclaimed the bearded man 
suddenly. It's only a toy, or else it's not 
loaded.“ 


Of course he was right, and the boys gave 
themselves up for lost. The slight man 
swung himself again on to the bearded man's 
shoulders. But suddenly the barn door was 
flung open, and Hobbs pushed in his head. 

Instantly the kidnappers changed their 
plans: the slight man jumped lightly to the 
floor, and, followed by his bearded com- 
88 rushed at Hobbs. Hobbs stepped 

ack; the men followed, and almost impaled 
themselves on three pitchforks held by three 
stalwart farm labourers, back of whom stood 
angry Farmer Walsh. 

Down the outer ladder tumbled Keim, 
Williams, and Thompson. Just as they got 
to the front of the barn there was a swift 
rattle of wheels, and John, the gardener, 
drove up in his light cart with two policemen 
seated beside him. 

That was how the kidnappers were cap- 
tured. Farmer Walsh wanted to charge 
them with arson, burglary, forgery, murder, 
trespass—any or all of these crimes, so long 
as he got them tightly into the law’s grip; 
but when the local justice of the peace 
heard Arthur Keim's story he decided to 
hold the two kidnappers on remand until 
Ambrose Keim arrived to take charge of 
the affair. Their ultimate fate was to be 
extradited to America and sentenced to а 
term of imprisonment there. 


[TRE END.] 


THE STORY or A PET Bran. 


T is not so long ago since I was asked and 
foolishly consented to take care of a bear 
for а friend, for a few months. "The creature 
was of the small black Canadian " variety, 
standing nearly as high as a retriever dog 
and being over five feet in length when 
stretched out. I was told that he was about 
а year old, and that he had been picked up 
when & cub of & few weeks in his native 
country. I was also told that he was affec- 
tionate, domesticated, and gentle. But of 
all the troublesome pets that I have kept, 
this bear proved to be the most troublesome 
by & very long way. Indeed, I cannot 
describe his behaviour as anything clse but 
positive torture. 
The animal arrived in the darkness of а 
winter's evening, in a large crate, in charge 
of his owner and the latter's groom. I have 
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a small shed in my garden, and this I had 
decided would have to be the bear's quarters, 
and had prepared it accordingly. Му friend 
had told me that the building, small as it 
was and even fragile, would be found quite 
strong enough to hold the creature. The 
crate was carried gently into the shed and 
its door was opened. 

From this moment, I may say, my troubles 
with the bear commenced. Не refused to 
come out of the crate. Neither gentle words 
nor lumps of sugar would draw him. He 
stretched out his neck and seized and ate the 
sugar ravenously, otherwise he did not move. 
He was wearing a collar and chain, and so at 
last it was decided to try and pull him out. 
But the combined efforts of the three of us 
that is to say, my friend, myself, and the 
groom—failed to achieve anything more than 


the dragging of the crate round and round 
the shed. The bear had got a good foot- 
hold, and, to our amazement, was as im- 
movable as а rock. 

Taking this grand display of strength as 
my guide, I should say the small black 
Canadian bear is for his size one of the 
strongest animals in existence, and I pity 
anyone falling into the creature's clutches 
when in a really bad temper. 

At length, without any warning, the bear 
sprang out of the crate of his own free will, 
scattering us like ninepins, and, a capital, 
indeed an amazing climber, took up а posi- 
tion on a rafter above our heads. Half an 
hour or thereabouts was vainly spent in 
trying to pull and persuade him to come 
down оп to the bed of straw which I had 
prepared for him, and then he was left to his 

Town 
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own devices—snarling, grunting, and now 
and again turning up his gums and showing 
his large white teeth. 

As i was approaching the shed on the 
following morning I heard my strange and 
terrible pet leave the straw and climb up on 
to the rafter. He made the rafter his home 
for three whole days, and then turned over 
a new leaf. He became as affectionate as 
a very loving dog, licking and pawing me 
at every opportunity, apparently being 
now anxious to live with me on amicable 
terms. 

I took advantage of this lull in the storm 
to chain the creature up in the corner which 
1 had made ready for him. Then I locked 
myself in the shed, foolishly withdrawing the 
key from the lock, and set to work to put it 
tidy. By this time it was in great con- 
fusion. Flower pots, gardening tools, boxes, 
and what not—which I had never imagined 
the bear would be able to reach— 
lay scattered and broken in all 
directions. 

A few seconds later I saw the 
animal with the key of the door in 
his mouth. How he got it and 
where he got it from I do not know. 
Snarling fiercely and striking out 
with his huge fore-feet when I at- 
tempted to take it from him, I had 
to watch him break off the wards, 
and then discard it with disgust. I 
now had to set to work to break 
the door open. While I was thus 
engaged the bear slipped his collar 
and promptly pounced upon my cap, 
which was lying on the floor, and 
tore it into shreds. Then he literally 
dragged my jacket out of my hands 
and destroyed that, too. After this 
he bit his collar into about a dozen 
small pieces, and then, to my 
extreme delight and great relief, 
curled himself up and fell into a 
deep sleep. The door broken open, 
a more severe task lay before me— 
that of somehow chaining the bear 
up again. 

Since he had destroyed his collar, 
I had to fasten a portion of the chain 
itself around his neck, which I may 
mention I was just about an hour 
in doing. The next day I bought 
another collar—a much stronger one 
than the first —and after much skil- 
ful mancuvring, but, I am thankful 
to say, without any exciting ad- 
venture, compelled my pet to wear 
it. 

The weather at this time was 
very cold, and the bear began to 
make himself as snug as possible. 
I allowed him half a truss of straw 
with which to make himself a nest, 
but it would seem this in his opinion 
was not sufficient. One night he 

ot hold of a few old sacks, and with these 
ined the hollow he had made in the straw, 
and around piled boxes, flower pots, water- 
ing cans, and even the garden tools, the 
handles of which latter he bit into conveni- 
ent lengths. I am still wondering how he 
reached all these articles, which hid him 
completely, and which must have kept him 
very warm. 

From now for several weeks the bear was as 
well behaved as a bear could be, and I began 
to grow quite fond of him. I took him for 
several walks in the garden, and, although he 
was very frightened of my camera, contrived 
to get a few snapshots of him by attaching 
a long piece of string to the shutter release. 

At length the weather changed. Warm 
sunny days succeeded a period of frost and 
snow, and at the same time the bear resumed 
his troublesome and annoying conduct. 

Late one afternoon he gnawed a large hole 
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in the side of the shed, which induced me 
to panel it immediately on the inside with 
corrugated iron. This done, I felt it was 
quite impossible for the creature either to 
escape or commit further damage. But I 
was greatly mistaken. A few nights later 


‘he tore off some iron bars nailed across the 


small window, bit away some of the wood- 
work, broke the glass, and, thrusting his head 
outof the opening, howled long and hideously, 
to the amazement and terror of all my 
neighbours. I was practically the whole of 
one night in mending the window and nailing 
some stout boards over it. 

A week afterwards the terrible bear 
returned to the rafter, and, attacking the roof 
with all his strength and energy, was soon 
to be seen struggling to escape through a 
hole he had broken therein. 

I drove him back to his nest, shortened his 
tether (I was afraid to shorten it too much 


Teddy going for a walk. 


in case he should try to slip his collar) and 
then patched up the roof. 

He next tore down one of the sheets of 
corrugated iron, and again gnawed a hole in 
the side of his home. 

I now, with the consent of the owner, who 
unfortunately was away on the Continent, 
began to take steps to rid myself of so de- 
structive and worrying a pet. An offer for the 
creature was soon forthcoming and readily 
accepted. Now all that remained to be done 
was to get the bear packed up and put on 
the railway. 

With some sugar and fresh green grass I 
decoyed him into the crate in which he 
arrived and slammed the door to behind him. 

The creature howled hideously for a few 
moments and then lay down sulky and 
frightened. A conveyance was hired, and 
the crate taken to the railway station. I had 


seen the last of the first and the only béarj! 
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I shall ever attempt to keep—at least, so I 
imagined. 

But in the middle of the night a railway 
porter called upon me, saying the bear was 
some miles up the line, loose in a guard’s van, 
that no one dare attempt to secure him, and 
that | must go at once and see what I could 
do. A light engine had been sent to convey 
me to the scene, which I was not long in 
reaching. 

The van had been shunted into a siding, 
and, judging from the noise coming from it, 
the bear was enjoying himself immensely. 
On coming up to it I noticed the animal had 
broken the glass in the windows, some iron 
bars nailed across them alone preventing 
him from escaping altogether. He had also 
torn open a few mail bags, several packages, 
and one or two trunks, the contents of which 
lay scattered in all directions. 

in reply to questions that I asked, I was 
told that the creature had broken 
out of the crate when the train in 
which he wastravelling was about a 
mile and a-half from the station to 
which I had been called, and that 
once he began to try to get out he 
was not more than ten minutes in 
accomplishing the very difficult fcat. 
I was also told that when the guard 
saw what was happening he had 
retreated to the footboard, and that 
there he had remained until the 
station had been reached. 

А goods train was about to start 
for the station which I had left ; 
so I suggested that the van should 
be coupled to it, and that I should 
travel in the latter with the bear. 
The suggestion was adopted. On 
reaching my destination the onlv 
way of getting the bear back to my 
shed was, as far as I could see, to 
lead him back. It was still night, 
and so there was no likelihood of 
attracting attention and a crowd. 
My unwelcome pet trotted along bv 
my side for some considerable dis- 
tance, both meekly and, I thought, 
gladly, and then suddenly sprang 
forward, wrenching the chain out of 
my hands, and disappeared into the 
darkness. 

I immediately reported the start- 
ling incident to the police, after- 
wards continuing my journey to- 
wards my home. 

I was nearing the garden gate 
when, to my amazement, who should 
I see waiting for me—happy, play. 
ful, and very hungry—but the bear. 
I led him to the shed, gave him a 
large meal of bread and milk, grass, 
sugar, and carrots, after which he 
slept soundly for a good six hours. 

Then I wrote to his would-be pur- 
chaser, telling him all that had һар. 
pened. Still anxious to have the bear, he sent 
a great burly man, with a specially con. 
structed den for wild animals, to relieve me of 
my charge. But after wrestling with the ani- 
mal for a good three hours he was no nearer 
to getting him into the den than he was at 
the beginning. Then he went away, saving 
the bear was quite out of control and advising 
me to have him shot without further delay. 

But for two more weeks I continued to trv 
to civilise him. When I was with him he was 
well behaved and in every respect a desirable 
pet, but the moment that my back was turned 
he was straining every effort to escape from his 
prison. At last, with great reluctance, I called 
in a friend, and had the creature shot. 

In a little over four months he had cost 
his owner over 707. Had I had a suitable 

n for him I dare say he would have given 
ittle if any trouble, and I could have tamed 
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FROM PEKIN TO THE GREAT 


« (ovADS left, march! Ву the right flank, 

march! Column left, march!” And 
we turned off the boulevard down a narrower 
street, heading for one of the north gates of 
Pekin. The early June sun was just rising, 
and before us lay a ten-day *' hike" to the 
Great Wall, Ming Tombs, and Hot Springs. 
Since 1900 most of the streets leading to the 
gates have been paved, but the broad side 
walk never. бо we took the latter, for the 
soft ground means much to a soldier's feet. 
Ten months without rain had collected much 
dust, however, and the rear of the column 
suffered most. We were “ harnessed ир” 
to the tune of heavy marching order, with 
blankets rolled inside of ponchos, haversacks, 
canteens, and our nine-pound *' gas pipes," 
as the boys call the guns, making in all a 
load of some forty or fifty pounds. But we 
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pressed forward, and soon we were taking 
the whole walk, swinging along at a three to 
four miles “ clip." 

When a company is on the march the van 
must continually shout warning to the 
Chinamen to clear the way, for the most part 
in vain. The phlegmatic Chinaman is pre- 
occupied, tracing back his lineage two or 
three thousand years, and cannot be expected 
to make way for the energy of the West. 
"Then comes the necessity for a rough shove, 
which loaned force gives him an activity 
quite foreign to his nature, and causes him 
to skip one or two of his honourable ancestors. 
He wakes to the fact that foreign devils are 
all about him, and judiciously gives ground 
in time, suppressing the Chee arising in 
his breast till the barbarians have passed, 
when he will proclaim his indignation to the 
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four winds. Our behaviour is justified, for 
two reasons. Firstly, if we carefully 
avoided these sloppy Chinese, we should be 
worn out before we reached the city wall; 
secondly, it is the age of Methuselah touching 
the age of Edison and Marconi—inactivity 
must give way to activity. 

The word “ Chee " fills a want which no 
English word can. It is made up of two 
radical characters, meaning rice“ and 
" vapour '—that is, steam arising from 
cooking rice. Literally, it means “ gas.” 
The Chinese believe that unless this“ Chee“ 
finds a vent, it will give rise to various 
diseases, "This explains why they. settle 
their disputes and allay their anger with 
such violent and abusive talk as would 
make a Western insane. 

Once outside the city, we trudged along 
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the dusty road which leads to the north. 
These roads are never repaired, and the 
centuries of travel have worn them six to 
thirty feet below the level of the ground. 
In the dry time of the year the dust is 
stifling, while during the rainy season, which 
lasts through the summer months, they often 
have two or three feet of water in them. 
A Pekin cart, drawn by a belligerent-looking 
mule, in which sat a Chinese dressed in silks, 
passed us. There was not room for two 
inside the “chicken соор” box, so the 
driver-coolie sat on the shafts. The mule 
stopped in awe, looked long and wonderingly, 
and then, like most things of Chinese pro- 
duction, started to give ground. But its 
head ran into the bank, and the coolie, busy 
at its back, gave vent to a supply of Chee ” 
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WALL. 


Trembling, it stood, a humbled brute, while 
the wild men of the West filed by, feeling 


A Giant Marble Animal. 
Ming Tombs, China. 


disgust for the loathsome fear which scems 


to permeate al] things Chinese. 
The rising sun drew us from the road to 
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Statue of Statesman. 
Near Ming Tombs, China. 


seek the breeze which was blowing above. 
In single file we followed the footpath by 


that reminded one of a Kansas gas well, the roadside) (locating temples, watching 
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industrious farmers irrigate their little farms, 
and not seldom glancing in the direction of 
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Entrance to Ming Tombs, China. 


the Hot Springs were gained, we forgot the 
toils of the march and were soon diving 
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Wonderful echo in tunnel. 


our destination, for the day was growing hot. 
We stopped at a little village, where we 
found a well and а tea-house. The officers 
warned us not to drink the water from the 
well; it was not very pure. Some of us 
were capitalists, and drank tea at a penny 
а cup. There was also here one of those 
quaint things so inseparable from a Chinese 
village—a joss house. The josses (gods) are 
the acme of all things ugly. If measured by 
their ability to horrify and disgust, they 
might be suspected of power to move moun- 
tains. Before them was rice that they might 
eat, and also scraps of paper with prayers 
written thereon that they might know the 
people's wants. Judging from the drought, 
they must have been prayers for rain. When 
the rain comes not within а reasonable time, 
the people grow angry, carry their gods out 
in the sun, there to bake until the prayers 
are answered. 

After the halt we started once more, and 
as we left Pekin farther and farther behind 
us the road grew shallower and shallower. 
In the road proper 2t one side was a ditch, 
about three feet deep by two feet wide. It con- 
tinued for some fifty yards, and there stopped. 
Probably some enterprising farmer wished 
to drain his land, and I looked about for 
some connecting ditch. Fifty feet to the 
right, I saw the solution. A semicircular 
wall, five feet high in the middle, and receding 
towards the points, enclosed a family 
graveyard. The wall was new, and corre- 

nded in colour to the dirt in the road. 

is Chinaman had “ borrowed " material 
for his own use from the public property— 
a common trait among them. 

The last three miles lay across a sandy 

and several men fell out under the 


blistering heat of the wind. But as soon as 
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Dynasty were wont to boil the garlic through 
their yellow hides. 

The next day was Sunday, and we halted 
all day. Some bathed in the hot pool, 
some climbed the little mountain on the west 
and visited the temple on its summit. But 
as for me and my Bunky " and several 
others, we went to the cold spring, five miles 
to the north, to fill our canteens with fresh 
cold water, which was scarce at our halting 
place. Ten miles seemed a long way to go 
for water, but it was worth it. So, as soon 
as I came off watch at 8 A.M., the boys were 
waiting with the required number of donkeys. 

My donkey had long passed the meridian 
of life, and we hobbled along behind till we 
got to the first village, where I abandoned 
him. Then came the task of hiring another. 
We made our wants known in bad Chinese, 
but the villagers shook their heads and 
looked stupid. Finally, I flourished my 
pocketful of  clackers (pennies), when 
decision came upon the face of a lad, and I 
knew we were going to get a donkey. He 
got up and, telling us to follow him, led the 
way down the narrow alleys, and at last 
entered a courtyard. In a minute he re- 
turned leading a donkey, on which was the 
customary saddle (a sack partly filled with 
grass), but it lacked stirrups. I was sus- 
vicious, and raised the sack, when lo! a 

ack with every bone astare met my eyes. 
I balked, repudiated the beast on the spot; 
but what was to be done? Not another 
donkey in the place. There was no alterna- 
tive. I must try. 

So I climbed (or rather stepped) on and the 
cavalcade started. My donkey took a few 
steps, stuck his head between his forelegs, 
and stopped. It required a rap from the 
driver to start him. My weight and his own 
weakness were against him; he could only 
proceed at a snail's pace, and even this was 
very uncomfortable. I had to grasp his 
mane to keep from sliding over his head 
or tail, for A was curved like the back 
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Nan-Kou Pass. 
The way they skid the waggons on coming down a mountain pass. 


from the marble balustrade into the pool 


where once the emperors of the Ming 


of the sun-fish. For double security, I 


locked my feet under his belly, and down the 
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stony alley we went, backing and stumbling ; 
he trying to rub me off by brushing against 
walls and trees, and I, by releasing either 
hand, and placing it against the obstacle, 
shoving him back into the road again. The 
only danger lay in shoving too hard and 
thus losing our equilibrium. 

There is one trick which a Chinese donkey 
will play when all else fails. He will trip 
and fall. And that is just what mine did. 
As soon as we had cleared the village, he 
watched his chance, and down we went in 
the dust together. He did it so neatly that 
I should have taken my hat off to him, but 
that was needless. Но had kicked it off 


influence most—and I felt **sore" dis- 


tressed. I re-adjusted the padding and 
tried it once more, but the forces beneath 
ground on as before, and seemed to saw the 
very blades of grass in twain. А longing 
for the soft muddy banks of Kill Creek came 
over me, where I might sit with rod and line, 
even though it might be for hours without 
so much as a nibble," and the mosquitoes 
doing their worst—anything for a soft cool 
place. 

We reached Cold Springs at last, and I 
was happy. Pleasanter environs could not 
be asked for. Bursting out of the rock at 
the base of the mountain are a number 


Great Wall, North China. 


and was running across а garden straight 
for home. Two gardeners and the coolie 
succeeded in catching him, and once more 
I stepped aboard and was “off” (not 
literally this time—yet). 

He was less obstreperous than before, and, 
as the boys were considerably ahead, we 
pressed forward to catch up. But every 
time the coolie plied his whip my “ trans- 
port" would dip his bow only to raise it 
again, and then the stern would sink de- 
pressingly low, and so we rode the wave, 
until I was fairly sea-sick. My saddle was 
growing desperately thin in the middle— 
the very place where I needed its soothing 


of springs, bubbling and gushing forth, 
each seemingly clearer and colder than its 
neighbour, and all forming one large pond 
hemmed in by mud walls. We sat on 
these shady walls and let the breeze from 
off the cool water blow across us while we 
gazed at the rice paddies below or the great 
mountain above. 

But we of the white race are not 
blessed with Oriental passivity, and во 
we wandered down to where the water 
tumbles over the rushes away towards 
the river. Then we fell to figuring the 
amount that passes by daily, and we reached 
2,000,000 gallons, or nearly two gallons) of 
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pure water for every human being in Pekin. 
A happy thought struck us. We would 
pipe this water on top of Coal Hill, build a 
mammoth reservoir there, and re-pipe it all 
over the city, giving every Chinaman 
enough pure water to drink and to wash 
with. At one stroke we would rid Pekin of 
cholera and all diseases arising from bad 
water. We had become philanthropists, 
showering blessings on a miserable people. 
Only two things were lacking—the consent 
of the Government and a few picks and 
shovels. 

We soon grew tired of this and tried to 
swim in the pool, but the water was too 
cold. Then we went up to the mountain 
side, where we found the customary temple, 
also a herd of goats and a few Chinese. 
We offered to buy some goat milk. But the 
grass was scarce and the goats had been busy. 
The water cart had arrived, so here was our 
chance. Let's buy a kid and take it home 
for dinner," Murphy suggested. How ll 
we cook it?" asked the less sanguine 
Bostonian. “ Oh, we'll cook it," replied 
Murphy; so that settled the matter. For 
120 pennies—a Chinese penny is worth about 
1 got the best kid in the herd and 
oaded it on the cart, Murphy following to 
make arrangements for the feast. 

I set my boy to pulling grass for my saddle, 
but the drought and goats had caused a 
dearth of vegetation, so his efforts had poor 
results. The long rest had given my donkey 
courage, and he started his pranks once 
more. It riled my Anglo-Saxon blood. 1 
locked my feet savagely, pulled off my belt, 
and applied it vigorously. Two miles 
farther on we halted, sweat pouring from 
us both. But I had conquered. He even 
allowed me to ride sideways, for which I 
was grateful. He was as tame as a lamb. 
When we reached Hot Springs we found 
Murphy waiting for us at a Chinese inn. 
The proprietor had our kid on the table, and 


we gave ourselves over to the meal. 


The next morning we filed through the 
narrow village and around the little mountain 
peak, which stands out on the plain, a lone 
sentinel for the grand chiefs of the range. 
The Ming tombs were our goal, and the best 
* authorities " call it about fourteen miles. 
Sowe stepped out briskly, knowing that every 
mile covered during the cool of the morning 
meant less sweltering later. However, about 
8 4.M. a sandy plain was reached, which not 
only encumbered our march, but also 
reflected the sun’s heaton us. The treacher- 
ous sand beneath and the pitiless sun above 
added to the weight of our accoutrements, 
as we toiled onward against a scorching 
wind. By nine o’clock the walls of Chang- 
Ping-Chow (called by the men “ Jumping 
Jo ”) rose before us, and by ten we marched 
through the east gate, up a shady street, 
halted, stacked arms, and fell out for an 
hour's rest. The whole town seemed to be out 
tolook at us, much puzzled at our tobacco 
and the tattooing which adorned the arms 
of some of us. Chinese characters and a 
dragon on one man's arm met with their 
entire approval. Weate radishes and drank 
tea till the danger line was well-nigh reached. 

It is funny how these people do business— 
how they slaughter time. For instance, 
you sit down at а tea-house and call for tea. 
The first thing necessary is to give the 
waiter a penny. Then he runs down the 
street to buy the tea. When he returns 
you have a teapot brought, into which the 
tea is put. Then another waiter comes 
running with the boiling water and pours it 
over the tea. After it has cooked awhile 
you drink, and when the pot is empty you 
fill it again with water and drink again. 
The second pot is generally better than the 
first—and all for a penny, worth about а 
farthing of English money. Yet that tea- 
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house and tea-store must both subsist, pay 
taxes, keep up families, etc., out of that 
penny. How this is done is quite beyond 
the comprehension of Westerners. 

An hour’s march brought us to the Gate 
of the Five Spears, composed of marble, 
which guards the entrance to the tombs. 
We hoped for rest, but no! it was still five 
miles to the tombs proper. Once more the 
line moved in double file along the dilapi- 
dated stone road which once supported the 
imperial] processions that carried the Ming 
Emperors to their lonely sleeping-places. 
There was a river to be crossed, and we were 
told that during the rainy season it is im- 
passable, as the few bridges spanning it are 
submerged by the floods. But it was the 
dry season, and we crossed quite easily. 

As we trudged onward, the rear was lost 
among the monuments that guard the way 
to the tombs. These monuments are solid 
marble, chiselled out of the near-by moun- 
tains, quite three times as large as natural 
size, and the avenue is a mile long. Among 
them are horses, lions, elephants, and other 
animals. Also there stand the six warriors 
and the six civil officers, likewise of marble. 
Wonderful they were, but a tired and hungry 
man is not the one to admire the grandest 
works of man and Nature. Instead of 
striking the conventional attitude, assumed 
by the ostensible tourist, and saying, 
"Oh, how exquisitely grand! How be- 
witchingly enchanting!” we trudged by 
them, glancing at them through a mist of 
sweat and inwardly wishing every one of 
those old Emperors who had caused all this 
magnificence a bad time. It all depends 
how one feels. 

By this time we were marching as a rabble, 
no one taking notice of another, no on? 
looking back, always toward the place where 
we hoped to find food and rest. The sun 
above sent down its blistering heat, and the 
merciless stones beneath returned it with 
fiend-like conspiracy. Men were falling out 
everywhere, seeking shelter beneath any- 
thing large enough to arrest a sun-ray. 
I began to climb the last rise of ground on 


which is the largest of all the tombs—that _ 


of Yung Lou. I passed a tree, or rather 
started to pass, but the shade it cast was 
too tempting, and I “ turned in.“ 

While lying there, I spied an apricot grove 
to the left of the road. It belonged to 
the Emperors, I suppose, but the fruit 
was faultlessly ripe and I was faultlessly 
hungry. 

One by one we dragged ourselves into the 
Great Hall, in front of Yung Lou’s tomb, 
and flung ourselves down to rest, after 
which we ate our quickly prepared meal. 
This hall is noted for its wonderful echo. 
The entrance of a human being or even of a 
fly is at once apparent through the strange 
acoustic properties of the building—intended, 
no doubt, to warn the priests of the approach 
of intruders. The shadows were growing 


longer and their spreading coolness en- 


livened us. I went back to look at the 
tomb. At the foot of a small hill was a 
large square stone temple, the top of which 
was reached by means of an ascending 
turfhel. Here was a marble monument, upon 
which were inscribed Chinese characters. 
The small hill joined with the top of the 
temple, and I stepped out upon it, for it is 
covered with trees and shade. I wound 
about it to the top and found it half a mile 
in circumference at the base and uniformly 
round and slanting. Then the truth 
dawned upon me. It is the grave of Yung 
Lou and has been built by human hands. 
From its summit can be seen the twelve 
other small tombs which stand at the mouth 
of ravines which empty into the great valley. 
And the great valley itself, walled їп on all 
sides by high mountains, with its stone road 


interrupted occasionally by a grand marble 
bridge, its gate of five spears, its watch- 
towers, its shimmering marble monuments, 
is a sight to gorge the eyes upon. The cir- 
cular wall of mountains was suggestive of 
a tomb. It seemed as if fashioned by the 
gods. I was not hungry now, and could see 
it through generous eyes. 

The march to Nan-Kou Pass lay along the 
foothills, and the next day at eleven o’clock 
found us in the city of Nan-Kou. The usual 
delay in the provision carts caused much 
discontent from the ** inward man," which 
we partly satisfied by buying eggs from the 
natives. Finally, the carts arrived and we 
moved a mile up the Pass to camp for the 
night. 

The next day we began the ascent of the 
Pass, winding in along its narrow bed. On 
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long, and that six horsemen could ride 
abreast on it, and, as if fairly to crush us 
with its greatness, they had added, It's 
the eighth wonder of the world." Somehow 
the credulity of schoolboy days will at times 
come upon one, and, in spite of one's later 
persistency to analyse all things, take some 
weird forms and for a moment stimulate one 
with its wild speculations. 

So we felt, as we approached this gigantic 
monument of man's greatness; for also we 
were treading the Pass which has carried 
commerce between North China and the 
West for centuries; through which the 
“Golden Horde" Tartars passed about 
1100 A. p., who were later followed by the 
Mongol Tartars under Kublai Khan, who 
subdued both the“ Golden Horde ” and the 
Chinese, when China was visited by Marco 


Great Wall, North China. 
Mr. Froelich, Y. M. C. A., Pekin. 


our right ran the new railroad, under con- 
struction, which the Chinese claim they have 
engineered entirely without the aid of 
foreigners. When completed, this railway 
will be a lasting monument to the capabilities 
of New China. 1% was interesting to watch 
the railway and the native method of trans- 
portation side by side. The illustration cn 
page 779 shows how a brake is adjusted 
during the descent of the Pass. The horse is 
harnessed behind the cart and forced to pull 
back the load. 

Every eye was now staring ahead, for we 
knew it was only six miles to the first rami- 
fication of the Great Wall. It is the same 
Great Wall we had read about when first we 
began to study the mysteries of geography. 
We have not yet forgotten how our minds 
were overshadowed by enormousness when 
our teachers told us that it was 1,500 miles 


Polo. It is along this Pass that the Russian 
mail travels to-day. 

Feeling thus enthused, we turned a corner 
in the Pass, and there, just ahead, sliding 
down or climbing up the mountain sides was 
the Great Wall. We traced it up the steep 
angles to the top of а peak where it took a 
more reasonable slope and climbed to a 
loftier chain beyond. Then it rose upward 
as if by one leap to reach the heavens, and 
passed with an ever-ascending slope to 
higher peaks, where, from sheer distance, 
this colossal structure threads itself into 
obscurity. 

After passing many such ramifications, 
we reached the Great Wall proper, six miles 
beyond, where we camped for the n ght. 
One provision cart had been sent ahead 
early, and a few minutes after we arrived 
it came bumpiug into camp. Soon we had 
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rid ourselves of the pangs of hunger and 
were ready to climb the wall. The stone in 
the steep places is laid like stair-steps, and, 
after an hour’s climbing, we reached the top 
of a second peak, some 5,000 feet above the 
sea. This seemed high enough, and from the 
top of one of the watch-towers we gazed 
down on the plains of North China, or at 
those of Mongolia, or tried to follow in 
detail the undulating course of the Great 
Wall, whose serpentine folds seemed am- 
bitious to crown the highest peaks of the 
ranges. We talked about the stories we 
had read—how every third man in the 
Empire was compelled to labour at his task ; 
how it was completed in ten years, and how, 
when the scholars persisted in keeping at their 
books when they should have been carrying 
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stone and mortar, the old Emperor ordered 
that they be placed with their books inside 
the outer wall, and then arched over, where 
their bones have lighted up the dark place 
for 2,000 years ; how all this happened while 
Hannibal fought to crush the rising power of 
Rome ; while our Druid ancestors worshipped 
in the sacred groves and offered human 
sacrifices to their deities ; and two hundred 
years before Joseph and Mary fled with 
their Child into Egypt! We felt the awful 
presence of its greatness. It far outdoes 
anything our boyhood dreams had evor 
constructed. 

А thunderstorm gathered to the southward 
and its spreading clouds cut off our southern 
view, but а breeze sprang up, so cooling and 
invigorating that, combined with the grand 
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sights about us, we were invaded with an 
animation of spirit enough to pay us a 
thousand times for the hardships of the 
march. 

The next day we descended the Pass. We 
took refuge under the gates of the last wall 
from а heavy shower of rain, and from then 
we were rid of the dust and heat which had 
stifled our spirits on the outward journey. 
Our march homeward was characterised by 
no exciting adventures. The rain had come, 
and we tramped in mud and slush all the 
way. Our kitchen on wheels had to be 
left in the cart when we halted for food. 
there being too much mud on the ground. 

Three days later we were living the tire- 
some garrison life at Pekin once more— 
but we had seen the Great Wall } 
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A CAGE FoR WHITE MICE, AND How то МАКЕ IT. 


(OME years ago it was the bad custom of 
Û many boys to keep fancy mice in little 
boxes about the size of an ordinary cigar 
box, but since then, like most other things, 
the houses for white mice have been much 
improved, and when allotted a larger space 
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to live in the mice are healthier and stronger, 
and the amusement that may be derived 
from watching them play about is greatly 
incrcased. 

We give, therefore, a sketch of a modern 
residence that is capable of housing three 
or four mice comfortably without over- 
crowding. 

The numbers in the sketch in each instance 
represent inches; but these measurements 
need not be &dhered to, as they only indicate 
а good size in which the cage can be made, and 
if it is constructed a little larger or smaller 
it is not a matter of great consequence. 

Should we be fortunate enough to possess 
a strong wooden box about the dimensions 
suggested it will save the trouble of making 
one, but to put a little box together is not 
& work of great difficulty. 

Starting with the idea that we have pro- 
eured a suitable box, the lid for the time 
being may be dispensed with, but the wood 
contained in it will be useful for fitting up 
the interior of the house. The box should be 
turned on one side and a long slit cut close 
to the uppermost edge, into which a sheet of 
glass may be inse to enclose the front of 
the cage. The glass should protrude about 
half an inch above the top of the box so 
that it may be easily lifted for cleaning and 
other purposes. 

The sleeping-chamber is made at the top 
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of the back of the box, and should be about 
three inches in height and width and run the 
whole length of the cage. The lower piece 


of wood which forms the floor should be four 
inches in width, so that there will be a ledge 
an inch in width in front of the compart- 


ment and along which the mice may run to 
the hole cut at one side as an entrance. 

The diagram B shows & back view of the 
cage, and at the top of the sleeping-chamber 
& door should be made to lift up, and fasten, 
when closed, with а small wire hook and eye, 
E апа E indicate this. р illustrates the 
edge of the glass protruding from the top 
of the box. 

The little ladder for the mice to ascend to 
and descend from the ledge merely consists of 
two slender bars of wood, and the rungs are 
made of short pieces of wire about three- 
quarters of an inch in length, with the ends 
inserted into the wood on either side. 

For the wheel, which is perhaps the most 
difficult part of the cage to make, two circular 
pieces of wood, a quarter of an inch in 
thickness and three and a-half inches in 
diameter, should be cut out. Inone of these 
pieces three round holes should be cut, and 
this may be easily done with а fret-saw. The 
bars of the wheel, which consist of straight 
pieces of wire, may next be fixed in their 
places, and for the reception of the ends of the 
wires small holes may be pierced in the 
wood on either side. Through the centre 
of each piece of wood & hole is made, and 
through this hole a long piece of wire is 
inserted and bent upwards on either side, 
&nd the two ends fastened through the ledge 
in front of the sleeping-box. The wheel is 


suspended in this way about an inch from the 
floor of the cage, and the holes through 
which the wire passes should be made large 
enough to allow the wheel to revolve freely. 
А glance at diagram A will explain the con- 
struction of the wheel and the way in which 
it should be fixed. 

The whole cage may be fastened together 
either with strong glue or thin, sharp nails, 
and the piece of wood on the top is merely 
for ornament and to hide the rough edge of 
the glass which is directly behind it. The 
semicircular piece cut away in the centre is. 
to enable the glass to be taken between the 
finger and thumb when it is necessary to 
raisc it, and it is а good plan to bind the 
upper edge of the glass with а narrow strip 
of paper. 

Young mice always take a great delight in 
turning the wheel, and the exercise does them 
good and makes them strong. As a last 
hint for making the wheel, the holes pierced 
for the ends of the wires should be very small 
so that the wires may be pressed into them 
and remain firmly in their places, which will 
be impossible if the holes have been made 
too large. With the slightest knowledge of 
carpeniry, no boy should find any difficulty 
in making and fitting up one of these cages, 
and to finish it off the exterior may be 


inted or stained. "Ventilation must not 
e forgotten, and for this purpose a few 
small holes should be made in the roof of tho 
cage. 
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THE * B.O.P.” Сом COLLECTOR. 


By FRED. W. BURGESS. 


VI.—NAVAL, MILITARY, AND LOYAL TOKENS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


T naval and military glories of Britain of the 
closing IM of the eighteenth century and the 
early part of the nineteenth made a deep impression 
on the people of this country, and it is not to be 
wondered at that in issuing tokens the die-sinkers 
indulzed their fancies in portraying naval victories 
and those soldiers who were called upon to defend 
this country against the foreign foe. The people of 
England were loyal, too—loyal to their king and 
country; and there are so many eighteenth-century 
tokens upon which beautiful representations of oid- 
world scenes such as these subjects suggest that the 
collector may confine his atteution to them if he 
chooses. 
There is another group, however, which may well 
be included in such a collection, and that is those 


tokens which commemorate some of England's 
greatest men, and, by the representations of their 
famous deeds, hand on to posterity the portraits of 
military leaders and men of science, invention, dis- 
covery, and art. The military tokens frequently show 
the men of the different volunteer regiments which 
were raised in those days ; an especial favourite being 
the Queen's Bays, which afterwards became the 
Dragoon Guards. 

At Brighton there was a noted camp, where many 
of the volunteer regiments were quartered. A token 
issued in 1795 has on its obverse a soldier in the full 
uniform of his day, and on the reverse a trophy of 
arms. Another Brighton token with the same reverse 
shows the storming of a walled town, shells being seen 
flying over its towers. The Petersfield halfpenny shown 
in fig. 11 has one of the troopers on the obverse and 
on the reverse the inscription “ Promissory halfpenny,” 
the emblem being a pelican. Petersfield was an old 
town near the river Loddon, at which there was once 
a famous college, where boys were educated and 
afterwards apprenticed to masters of ships trading 
with the East Indies. A token commemorating Earl 
Howe and the Glorious First of June has for its loyal 
legend King and Constitution," above which is the 
crown and the sceptre, emblems of royalty and power. 
It will be remembered that Earl Howe on the First of 
June 1758 hoisted his flag as Commodore of the Fleet, 
and on the same day thirty-six years later won his 


greatest victory in а battle between the English and 
the French, in which he captured six French battle- 
ships, towing them into Portsmouth harbour. 

The naval victories of that time were often referred 


to, and battleships frequently shown. The Dea! half- 
penny of 1794 тэру in fig. 12 has upon ita fine 
old man-of-war, surrounded by the legend, then so well 
understood. The Guard and Glory of Great Britain.” 
A naval token frequently met with without any name 
of town of issue, has on its reverse a war ship, and on 
the ob verse Prosperity to Old England,” accompanied 
by the figure of Hope leaning on her anchor. 

Tokens were issued commemorating the discoveries 
of Sir Isaac Newton, and the benefits conferred 
on his race by John Howard, the great philan- 
thropist. Sometimes schools and colleges figured 
on tokens issued from seats of learning. Thus at 
Coventry the famous free school there was shown on 
а penny token, and at Dirmingham a similar piece 
on which was the free school of that town. The interior 
of the abbey church of Paisley is seen on one token 
and the exterior on another. Fountains Abbey is 
represented on a beautiful token issued in Ripon, and 
on another Yorkshire token Bolton Abbey. At Beccles 
in Suffolk both an ecclesiastica! building and a fine 
stone bridge are shown. On the piers of the bridge 
which spans the Waveney may be seen two statues. 


The Gothic church there was famous for its fine peal 
of bells. 

A Dudley token issued by one James has a view of 
the old ruined castle, which was founded in the year 
700 by a Saxon chief Dudo, from whom that town 
was named. It was rebuilt in the reign of Henry IL, 
being finally demolished during the Civil War. On 
the reverse a country yokel is represented tending 
Sheep. Many such loyal mottoes as“ Long Live the 
King ” were engraved over the bust of George III., 
and halfpennies were frequently struck in memory of 
George, Prince of Wales, who was afterwards made 
Prince Hegent, especially those issued as London and 
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GOGGLES.—The proper material for an aquarium 
is glass. Made of wood it will simply become 
а cemetery. Much better have a small pond. 


J. CRAWFORD.—We bave had many articles on 
canoe-building. See back numbers. 


B. C. L. (Harborne).—We have published many 
illustrated articles, by the highest authorities, 
on Swimming, Diving, Life-saving, etc. Refer 
to the last few volumes at your public library. 


О. KEMPE.—The largest railway station is the Waverley 
Station of the North British at Edinburgh. It 
covers 234 acres. 


C. H. WARD.—The Offices of the Commonwealth of 
Australia are at 72 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
There is no recruiting for Australian police in this 
country. 


INDIAN CANOE (Dunedin, N.Z.).—The cost both of 
material and labour differs so much in different 
countries, and even localities, that it is not practicable 
for us to tell vou what would be the cost to vou of 
having the sectional canoe built. Why not inquire 
in your own neighbourhood ? 


HOLIDAY-SEEKER (London).— The Modern Language 
Association, acting in co-operation with the Societe 
d'Echange International des Enfants et des Jeunes 
Gens (Paris) arranges exchanges of children between 
English and Continental families for the summer 
holidays. The registration fee charged is five 
shillings, and English parents wisbing for such an 
exchange should write to Miss Batchelor, Grassen- 
dale, Southbourne-on-Sea, Hants. 


Р. SMITH.—We have already had an illustrated article 
on maxing rabbit-hutches. It was reprinted in our 
* Indoor Games," but is now out of print in all 


Middlesex halfpennies. One very imposing little piece 
issued by a tradesman in Ipswich was struck in memory 
of Cardinal Wolsey, who was born in that town in 14;1. 

Most of the tokens referred to were issued for the 
value of one halfpenny. The number of penny tokens 
was much less, for the halfpenny seems to have been 
the most convenient value for copper change. Some 
farthing tokens were issued, too, but not so many at 
the end of the eighteenth century, and the collector 
will do weil to confine his attention to the halfpenny 
series, which is by far the most interesting, showing 
the greatest variety and the best efforts of the die- 


sinker’s skill. 


Post Haste. 


D. CARLEY.—Such books are published by David Nutt, 
Long Acre. We know nothing of the language and 
cannot advise you. It would be as well for you to 
learn how to spell English correctly before trying 
another tongue. 


R. B. THOMSON.—The climate is not suitable for peach- 
growing except under glass, and you would simply 
lose your money. 


J. BROOKER.— See articles in back numbers, as we cannot 
return to the subject just now. It requires illustra- 
tions and could not be dealt with in this column. 


ANNOYED.—Y ou will grow out of itin time. You need 
not worry about it; you may rest assured that 
nobody takes sufficient interest in your appearance 
to notice it. 


STARBUCK.— There are always these difficulties in 
nomenclature. The names we prefer are those given 
in “ Our Country's Birds.“ 


Н. О. (Long Island City, N.Y.).—Delighted to receive 
your letter. The “ B.O.P.” Club idea shall be 
borne in mind. 


A. E. NUNN.—Communicate with the Secretary of the 
Amateur Camping Club, 6 Duke Street, Adelphi, 
W.C. 


D. МСК. (Brandon, Canada). We cannot possibly state 
the right price for back volumes. Prices are apt to 
be ruled by the demand, but 4s. per volume would 
be reasonable, if the volumes offered were in good 
condition We have, however, known of double 
that sum being paid for copies of our first volume. 


A. H. G. (Toowoomba, Queensland).—Thank you for 
your letter, but we have no opening such as you 
suggest. Still, all co 
sidered on their mexits. 
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As the Story runs. 


“As he gazed out of the window a beautiful picture 
caught his eye." 
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The Mystery of Cabin No. 7. 


HE rest of my story will not take long 
to tell. I received a cable the next 
day from Dr. Trevor to say that I had been 
awarded the first prize in the Maharajah 
of Rumpballa’s balloon contest, of which I 
should be officially notified in due course. 
So I sat down with a very long cigar to 
consider what I should do next. By the 
time I had smoked it half through I had 
come to the conclusion that 20,000 rupees, 
although а very nice little sum, would not 
keep me for ever. By the time I had smoked 
it three-quarters through, my thoughts, as 
they had a habit of doing, reverted to the 
sunken Bombassa. | 400,000/., and I was the 
only man who knew where they were. 
400,000“. buried at the bottom of the sea. 
The thought was almost maddening. As J 
threw away the end of the cigar my mind 
was made up. and at ten o'clock the next 
morning I entered the office of the under- 
writers who. I had ascertained, had already 


settled in full with the owners of the Bom- ` 


bassa, and was shaking hands with Mr. 
Ford, the head of the firm, to whom I had 
already been introduced by our old friend, 
Mr. Jones, of the shipping office. 

* I hope you have not come to tell us of 
the loss of another ship, Mr. Hockley,” 
said the urbane head of the underwriting 
firm. 

* Oh, no,” replied I. “ By the way, I hear 
you have settled with the owners." 

* Yes. Settled up everything last week, 
and glad to have it off my mind, too," said 
he. By the terms of our settlement we 
are now the proud owners of the sunken 
Bombassa, and her valuable cargo. Now, 
Mr. Hockley, how much will] you offer us 
for the steamship Bombassa, and her cargo; 
shall we say a million?“ 

I laughed. This underwriter evidently 
possessed a cheerful soul. 

No chance of raising her, I suppose," I 
said, casually. 

“ What !—when she went down hundreds 
of miles from land ? Not much.” 

“ Wouldn't there be a chance of recover- 
ing the gold ? " I asked. 

What !—in water of that depth, hundreds 
of miles from land ? " exclaimed he. 

" But the water is not always deep 
because it is far from land.“ said I. '' Surely 
there are shallow, or comparatively shallow, 
places ia the sea, as well as deep ones. Take 
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By RAVENOR BULLEN. 


CHAPTER XI. 


the banks of Newfoundland, for instance, 
and places where mountain peaks and 
raised plateaux come near the surface. I 
always understood that deep-sea soundings 
varied considerably, sometimes most un- 
expectedly.” 

* Yes, no doubt that is so. But," con- 
tinued he, * even assuming the water were 
shallow enough to allow of recovering any- 
thing, which is extremely unlikely, what good 
would that be? You must recollect you 
were drifting about in your balloon for a 
night and a day after you saw her sink, 
before you were picked up by the Calcassa. 
You might have drifted hundreds of miles 
away from the spot by then." 

** Yes, of course, that is true enough. It 
seems a pity, though, that such a large sum 
should never be recovered," said I. 

“А pity! I should think it was a pity," 
exclaimed the underwriter. |" Why, my 
dear fellow," continued he, “if anyone 
would give me the correct latitude and 
longitude of that sunken ship I would give 
him half the amount recovered, provided 
he would put up half the expenses of the 
silvage expedition to show he was not 
fooling.” 

“Would you give a binding written 
agreement to that effect ? ” inquired I. 

" Of course I would; but why do you 
ask ? ” 

" Well, why I wanted to know was be- 
cause I can supply the required informa- 
tion," I replied. 

" You? But why didn't you tell us 
before, Mr. Hockley ? ” 

“JI had two reasons," said IJ. One was 
that I don't think you ever asked me." 

The head of that great underwriting firm 
glanced at me sharply, and then pondered 
& moment. 

“ Ah!" he said at last. “I don't think I 
ever did. But what was your other reason?“ 

** Well, my other reason was that I thought 
it rather too valuable & pioce of information 
to give away unasked." 

The great man stared at me, and then 
broke into a hearty laugh. 

“ Yes!” he cried. “ You are right." 

As he had all the information as to the 
cost of salvage operations at his fingers' 
ends, we soon fixed up our agreement, which 
we both signed before witnesses, before I 
left the office. I would not jeopardise my 
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small patrimony, but I undertook to con- 
tribute my 20,000 rupees prize money, or 
so much of it as would be necessary. and 
the underwriter was good enough to express 
himself as quite satisticd with this arrange- 
ment, and 1 was, of course, to accompany 
the salvage expedition. 

Апа now my story is rapidly drawing to 
a close. 

I may say at once that the expedition was 
a complete success. We recovered the whole 
of the gold, which, being in solid bars, the 
explosion had not injured. The rest of the 
cargo was far too damaged to be worth 
recovering, even had we been able to do 
80. 
On my return to Enalind after the salvage 
operations matters were soon settled up, 
and 1 found myself the happy possessor of 
a bank balance of something over 150,000/. 

On my return to my hotel that night, 
after an excellent. dinner and one of the 
best cigars the management could produce, 
I suddenly made up my mind to celebrate 
the event with an unusual extravagance. 

I touched the bell. 

A waiter appeared. 

Bring me the cable forms," said I to 
that functionary. 

That functionary brought them. 

I wrote on one of them, as follows : 

Miss Ura Darling, Viceregal College, 
Calcutta. Have made large fortune, and am 
going to buy а place in the country. Strongly 
advise you to return to England and change 
your name. Suggest ‘ Ura Hockley.’ Letter 
follows giving reasons.—John Hockley, 
Hotel Métropole, London, England.“ 

“ Please have that sent off at once,” I 
said to the functionary, and then I retired 
to my bed, and dreamed, but this time I 
did not dream that I was being caught in 
a casting net. True, some one seemed to be 
chevying me with a net, but he looked more 
like Cupid than Framjee. 

And almost before I imagined it possible 
the answer came. 

It read as follows: 

John Hockley, Hôtel Métropole, London, 
England. Too excited to wait for letter 
giving reasons. Am sailing to-morrow by 
Calcassa.—Ura Darling.” 

“ I know," said I to myself. 
а truly lucky dog." 

[TRE END.] 


* Also I'm 
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MELTONIANS ALL! 


By Rev. Р. COWLEY WHITEHOUSE, M.A., 


1 pleasant years of University life glided 

by for Jim Orford and his friends much 
as they glide by for others. It comes not 
within the scope of this story to describe 
those days. Eventually George and Ken 
rounded off their efforts by taking good 
degrees, and blossoming forth each as a 
very superior B.A. 

Kenneth Daly was aided in his work by 
Dr. Smith, the tutor of Pembroke, who 


Author of “The Sniper,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


continued to take the deepest interest in the 
welfare of his dead son's friend. Kenneth 
enjoyed the companionship of the reserved 
cultured don, but the latter, broken in health 
and spirits by the loss he had sustained, 
gradually failed, and only lived & few 
months after the day on which he saw his 
young friend proceed to his degree in the 
Senate House. To his unbounded surprise 
Ken found that the old man had left him 


a sum ot money sufficient to enable him to 
follow his own inclinations in taking to a 
literary career. Already he had won some 
trifling successes in the writing line, and now 
he determined, if possible, to get on the staff 
of some paper as a foreign correspondent. 
He had no desire to remain a journalist, but 
he knew that he would gain experience by 
travelling for a few years, and enlarge his 
mind by mixing with the cosmopolitan 
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world beyond the shores of his native land. 
He felt with Kipling that they know not 
England who only England know," and во he 
thought that three or four years spent by 
preterence in the sunburnt East would give 
him material and setting for some of the 
romances already floating in the back of his 
mind. The degree he had taken would 
probably have enabled him eventually to 
gain his desire, but a word or two from Sir 
George Sabreton to the editor of a great 
London daily did all that was needful, and 
Ken was sent off as special correspondent to 
Persia at very short notice. Trouble was 
brewing there. and it would be his task to see 
what was to be seen, and to send home full 
accounts of the political situation and of the 
expected revolution. 

Jim Orford left Oxford with a great reputa- 
tion as the right sort of athlete. He plaved 
in the 'Varsity fifteen at three-quarters and 
captained the cricket team for two years. 
He was clearly indicated as the next com- 
mander of the Loamshire county eleven, but 
Jim had also other and higher aspirations. 
He showed that he did not think the begin- 
ning and end of happiness for a young man 
was in the field of sport. He intended to go 
in seriously for a political career, and to that 
end he commenced as private secretary to 
Sir George Sabreton, who was likely to 
remain in office for a good many years to 
come. Jim had also another aspiration in 
his heart, an aspiration of which this story 
has possibly already given some trifling pre- 
moaition. 

George Sabreton won no cricket or football 
blue. He plaved for Christ Church, but was 
just short of 'Varsity form. Realising that 
this was so, he was well satisfied to be useful 
to his college, and to play polo against 
Cambridge. Always а good horseman with 
& very close seat, he developed into а fine 
number two, the place in a team which affords 
the most opportunities for brilliant gallops 
and for goal hitting, but the story of his 

rowess in this direction need not be told 

ere. On leaving Oxford he felt an inclina- 
tion towards diplomacy. Sir George, well 
satisfied with his son's choice, arranged for 
him to go to the Continent to study modern 
languages. 

Before settling down to the serious business 
of life, the two friends determined to enjoy 
each other's company a little longer, and they 
went off on а shooting trip to Matziland, 
that latest annexation to the British flag. 

On landing at the port, they went a 
hundred miles up country to railhead by 
the line which was writhing its snaky curves 
along as fast as possible in order to tap the 
wenlth of the interior. There they heard 
glowing stories of the sport that was to be 
obtained. They engaged native carriers, and 
broke off into the almost virgin country 
which stretched its interminable breadth 
on either side of the line. Fora month they 
enjoyed every minute of their life. Novel 
experiences crowded in upon them. The 
country was wonderful and the shooting 
magnificent. Lions, elephants, hippos, and 
buck of every description were encountered, 
and the sportsmen obtained as specimens 
many fine skins and heads. 

And then trouble commenced. Jim had 
found a very good headman to look after the 
carriers. The boy—as all natives are called 
—had been recommended for the job by 
some of the railway engineers who had em- 
ployed him in the same capacity on surveying 
and sporting expeditions. He had a wonder- 
ful name of his own, so the Englishmen com- 
promised by calling him General John. 
When it was explained to him that this name 
inferred that he was a leader of soldiers, 
he was well content to answer to it. He 
knew some broken English, and he taught 
his employers a little Swahili, which all the 


natives on the east coast seem to understand. 
General John kept the carriers well under 
control, and, according to his lights, con- 
sidered the interests of his employers. It 
was therefore a serious blow when General 
John went sick with some mysterious native 
complaint, and had eventually to be left 
behind in а village. Nothing else could be 
done. Jim opened his medicine chest 
before leaving, and gave him quinine tabloids 
and other simple remedies, but it was 
working in the dark, as the amateur doctor 
had not a ghost of a notion what was the 
matter with his patient. The General took 
them placidly, and if they did him no good, 
at least they did him no harm, for he was 
back at railhead safe and sound almost as 
soon as the shooting party. 

The carrier who took the headman’s place 
was a вісек sly scoundrel who only desired 
to have as easy a time as possible and to make 
as much as possible out of these strangers. 
Jim and George accordingly found difficulties 
cropping up at every turn. Unaccustomed 
to the ways of the simple African, they took 
some time to discover that they were being 
bamboozled and defrauded by the new 
Gencral John and their other satellites. The 
boys therefore had the time of their lives for 
afew weeks. They succeeded in losing some 
of their loads; they straggled as they pleased 
from the line of march ; they halted et every 
village for a rest and a smoke, and :.t night 
time, if they were camping in a village, 
they dispersed in all directions. The conse- 
quence was that in the morning much time 
was wasted in collecting them. They 
pretended to go sick, and in dozens of ways 
succeeded in delaying the marches. An old 
hand would have brought the fellows to their 
bearings in the course of a single day, but 
Jim and George, although conscious that 
things were going wrong, did not know how 
to set about the needful reformation. Their 
powers of oral communication with the 
headman were so limited that they were at 
а great disadvantage, and the crafty scamp 
always pretended to misunderstand what 
they said to him. The sport also was not so 
good as it had been. The headman did not 
really know the country well, and at times 
he led the party through districts where 
game was very scarce. 

When the Englishmen became fully aware 
that they were virtually at the mercy of the 
natives, they conferred together, but had to 
admit to one another that they did not see 
their way to starting in on the necessary 
reforms. 

“ I feel," said Jim, “ that I should like to 
take this cutting whip to that rascal of a 
headman, but I have nothing definite to go 
on. [am convinced in my own mind that 
he is at the bottom of all this humbug; but 
how to prove it? 

“ I don't know,“ rejoined George. and I 
feel too slack and seedy to worry about it." 

He yawned for the fiftieth time in half an 
hour. 

„What's the matter ? " asked Jim. 

“I don't know," repeated George, but I 
have been feeling very tired and yawny all 
day, and I have a sort of feeling of malaise 
over me. Don't suppose it's anything, but I 
think I shall turn into my hammock and 
probably I shall be all right in the morning.“ 

But in the morning he was anything but all 
right. He was shivering with cold, although 
the heat was very considerable. Jim con- 
sulted а little medical brochure he had 
brought with him, and soon came to the 
conclusion that George was in for a go of 
malarial fever. He decided to remain 
where they were for the time being, and he 
administered the regulation dose of fifteen 
grains of quinine. Before he could do this 
the medicine chest had to be found. The 
native in charge of it had gone off to the far 
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end of the village, and, against all regulations, 
had taken his box with him. Ten hours 
later George was in a high fever. Jim gave 
him hot drinks, and sponged him with the 
coldest water that could be got. The patient 
broke out into a profuse sweat, and in a 
couple of days was over his first attack of 
malaria. 

Jim thought it would be advisable to be 
starting on the return journey. The headman 
estimated that it would take three weeks to 
reach railhead again, and Jim, although he 
believed the man was lying, could not gainsay 
his words. 

Three days later George was down again 
with fever. It had rained for twenty hours 
without a break, and Jim began to wonder 
what would be the outcome of their expedi- 
tion. Events were certainly not shaping 
as they had anticipated. and if the wet season 
was setting in it would be a serious matter 
having to carry a sick man back towards 
civilisation. Two days later the rains set in 
with a rush. By slow degrees they moved 
across the reeking country. Wearily they 
plodded through the slush and water. For 
hours together the torrential waterspout, 
descended, and when it ceased for a while 
and the sun blazed forth, a miasmic vapour 
rose in heavy wreaths from the earth—a 
warm mist that steamed unhealthily with 
globules of moisture. At such times one 
learns what lassitude means. Every ounce 
of tucker and stamina seems to be strained 
out of the system, and fever rages rampant 
through the land. 

At last they were in a sorry plight. 
George was getting worse and worse, and 
the boys grumbled continually at having to 
carry him. A deserted village was hit upon, 
and the least leaky huts were chosen for 
shelter. Jim got the boys after a little 
persuasion to drive four posts into the 
soaked ground, and between these he lashed 
George’s hammock. The persuasion took 
the form of a knock-out blow on the point 
of the jaw of one of the boys who had 
refused to assist. Jim not unnaturally lost 
his temper and let fly. The immediate 
result was good, and Jim perceived that the 
boys were im pressed. 

During the night George was very bad, 
and Jim paddled about in pools of water 
attending to him. At times he had to pre- 
vent him from jumping out of the hammock 
in his delirium. In the early hours of the 
morning a terrific thunderstorm broke over- 
head. Crash succeeded crash almost con- 
tinuously, and the electric flashes lighted up 
the whole region round about. George 
laughed and shouted in his madness. and 
quoted stanzas from King Lear," while out 
in the bush a hyena screeched weirdly and 
lugubriously in answer to the sick man’s 
ravings. 

The storm cleared the air, and the morning 
sun broke hotly through the clouds. George's 
delirium abated and Jim determined to push 
on at all hazards. He sent for the headman 
and gave imperative orders. With the 
memory of that knock-down blow before him, 
the native pretended to be eager to comply, 
and he set to work to gather together the 
carriers. The usual annoying delay took 
place. 

As the party was setting forth, they were 
hailed loudly from a hillock a short distance 
away. A huge bearded man, accompanied 
by a single boy, came down to meet Jim. 
The stranger saluted roughly, and Jim could 
not but feel delighted to find that an English- 
man was addressing him. 

" What are you doing in this forsaken 
country at this season?” demanded the 
stranger. 

* We've been delayed on the march. We 
got caught in the rains, and I've a friend 
with me down with fever. We are making 
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for railhead. We thought the rains were not 
due for weeks." 

They're a bit early, but it’s pretty soft 
to be caught out in the bush as late as this." 

And what are you doing here?" said 
Jim, who thought the same argument might 
apply in either case. 

Got hung up with two sick mates.” 

And where are they?“ 

“ Dead ! the man’s gruff tones revealed 
no trace of feeling. One got mauled by 
a panther, and blood-poisoning finished him. 
Blackwater fever got the other.” 

And had you no carriers?“ 

““ Had four boys—three bolted when my 
mates died. I'm looking forward to meeting 
'em again." 

A glint of strong white teeth through the 
heavy hair around the man's mouth boded 
ill for the boys if their late master should 
chance to hit up against them. 

And what are you here for? 

** Prospecting.” 

“ Any luck?” , 

“Luck!” the man laughed harshly. 
“Not much! Luck and I don't keep 
company." 

My friend is here. 
see him?“ 

The stranger followed Jim to the rear of 
the partv. George was lying in the ham- 
mock. which was hoisted on the shoulders of 
four bearers. 

George, old boy, 
Englishman to see you." 

George looked up wearily. The fever had 
pretty well burnt itself out in his frame for 
the moment, and he was lying exhausted in 
the hammock. 

The stranger saluted him as gruffly as he 
had greeted Jim. George stared hard at the 
man and laughed weakly. 

“This is a queer spot in which to meet 
again." 

Again,“ said the man. and Jim wondered 
if delirium was reclaiming ita victim. 

Best part of four years since we've met.” 

б Eh ! 57 

“ Don't you remember Stevens, Jim ? ” 

And Stevens it was, rougher, more surly 
even than of old, but grown into a hardy, 
self-reliant backwoodsman. 

Jim held out his hand. Stevens hesitated, 
then took it awkwardly. It was strange 
that the old boyish animosity had not died 
in him, but at this moment he felt it springing 
up anew at sight of the two who had made 
him look foolish more than once in the old 
days at Melton. 

But Jim talked on pleasantly to him, and 
ieorge smiled at him as at a long lost friend, 
and Stevens found himself committed to their 
Society until they should arrive at railhead. 

“ We'd better make for the left bank of the 
Umtula River," he said to Jim. The mines 
are just on the other side. We will cross if 
the floods will let us, and the engineers will 
take us in for a few days until your mate is 
able to march.” 

" First time I've heard of any mines," 
said Jim. 

" Didn't your boys advise you to make 
for them?“ 

No. The fact is," confessed Jim, that 
I have been unable to manage the boys. 
I can't make them understand properly, 
and they have taken advantage of а couple 
of new chums.” 

"'They would do," grinned Stevens. 
“Tve dry nursed "—Jim did not admire the 
expression—" [I've dry nursed green hands 
on shooting expeditions mysclf, and I find 
they want a ghastly lot of looking after to 
keep 'em out of trouble." 

Quite so,” agreed Jim. Our headman 
was a very good fellow. He looked after the 
carriers right well. and we had no trouble 
until he went so ill that we were compelled to 
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lea ve him behind, and since then our carriers 
have been a most consummate nuisance.” 

Stevens grinned again. After а pause he 
made an offer. 

“ ГИ deal with your carriers if you'll leave 
'em entirely to me, but I won't have any 
truok with 'em if you shove in your 
motto." 

Jim hesitated. He could imagine some- 
thing of what Stevens’s arguments were 
likely to be, and did not know whether to 
agree to the proposition or not. At last he 
determined to let the man try his hand. A 
little sharp correction could do the boys no 
harm. 

He thanked Stevens for his offer and 
accepted it. 

* Right!" said Stevens. I'll borrow 
that useful-looking whip of yours.“ 

" You won't knock them about too 
much ? ” stipulated Jim. 

“ I won't kill any of them unless they die 
of funk, and that won't be my fault. ГЇЇ 
whip one or two of them soundly on the 
safest part of their bodies, and we sha'n't 
have any more trouble with them after 
that” ; and with this Jim had to be content. 

During that day's march Stevens main- 
tained a grim silence. The boys did not 
know he was now in command, and they 
squab^5led together and wandered from the 
line of march as they had been doing for the 
past fw weeks. Some of them marched 
behind the Englishmen, and twice, without 
receiving orders to that effect, they halted 
for a rest. 

„Pon my word.“ ejaculated Stevens con- 
temptuously, as they halted for the night, 
** I've seen some disorder on the march, but 
I've never seen anything to equal this. I'll 
start in on ’em first thing to-morrow morn- 
ing, and ГЇЇ eat my boots if you don’t sce 
the difference in an hour ог two.” 

Jim was awakened early in the morning 
by a roar of command from Stevens. And 
then trouble began. Stevens spoke the 
native tongue freely, and he summoned the 
carriers before him. They came forth in 
their usual sluggardly way, and Stevens 
compressed his lips ominously. He gave 
Jim and George later on an account of what 
he said to the offenders. 

Who is the headman ?”” he demanded. 

General John the Second intimated that he 
had that honour. 

Why are not the boxes all in one place? 

The headman started to explain. 

“ Why did you halt twice yesterday without 
coming for orders? 

The headman opened his mouth again, but 
Stevens silenced him abruptly. 

„Why did some of the boys march behind 
their baas (master)? 

Another impotent effort on the part of 
the now alarmed headman to speak. He 
foresaw grave trouble ahead. 

“ TIl examine the boxes." 

Stevens walked rcund the circle, lifting 
each weight in turn. 

“ Humph!" he 
pounds аб least. 
Forty, or thereabouts. 
your loads.“ 

The boys obeyed. 

“ I thought so. Тһе hig bullies have the 
light weighta, and the little men the heavy. 
I thought that was what the quarrelling was 
about. Why aren't the weights equalised ? 
Put the boxes down." 

Stevens proceeded to open the boxes and 
to distribute the contents equally. He also 
numbered the boxes, and noted down the 
contenta of each. In this way there need 
be no delay when some particular article was 
wanted. He took care, however, that the 
two biggest boys, who had elected hitherto 
to carry the boxes containing only twenty- 
five pounds, should henceforward have а bit 
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over the regulation fifty-five or sixty pounds, 
and the smallest men had proportionately 
less. 

Where's the cook?“ 

The fellow came forward timidly. 

" Why didn't you go on ahead yesterday 
with your mate and your boxes, and have 
tea and a bath ready when we halted here? 

The cook thought it over, but deemed it 
best to make no reply. Stevens made the 
cutting whip whistle through the air. 

Where's the headman gone?“ 

The headman had withdrawn discreetly 
to a back seat. He had no desire to come 
prominently before the public gaze. His 
followers, more than willing that the storm 
should break over his head instead of over 
theirs, pushed him to the front. The whip 
whistled again as Stevens cut downwards 
with it. The headman shivered and turned 
greenish yellow. 

I'm master now," announced Stevens, 
" and trouble will come to him who dis- 
obeys me. You know the rules; keep 
them!“ 

A chorus of voices answered. The head - 
man signified that his men would obey in 
all things. He then proceeded to withdraw 
hurriedly. 

Stop!“ 

The man stopped promptly. 

“ You are no longer headman. 
is headman.” 

Again the deposed headman would have 
withdrawn. 

"fStop! Seize him!” 

Zealous hands did the bidding of this 
imperious white man. The luckless culprit 
listened to а sound rating, and immediately 
afterwards was flung down on his stomach. 
His wrists and ankles were held firmly 
down at full stretch from his body, his 
clothes were pulled aside, and the whip, 
wielded by a lusty arm, hissed in the air, 
and extracted screams that reminded Jim 
of the hyenas he heard every night. The 
two friends did not like this part of the pro- 
ceedings, but Jim had promised not to inter- 
fere. and Stevens said it was the only way to 
mend matters once for all. 

“Its your own fault," he roundly in- 
formed Jim, that the boys have got out 
of hand. You've no manner of notion how 
to go about treating the simple native.” 

Jim felt somewhat indignant. He knew 
the accusation was more or less true, but 
there are ways and ways of telling one the 
truth, and the way that Stevens chose did 
not appeal to him. 

'" Гуе done," Stevens proceeded to state 
** Гуе done а most improper thing. А thing 
that is illegal and strictly forbidden." His 
voice betrayed the liveliest satisfaction. “I 
think it has done the trick. The fellow will 
carry his box without a murmur after this, 
and I don’t think we shall have much to 
complain of with the rest.“ 

“ Апа if,” said Jim, “they report you 
when we get back ? ” 

* Гуе invited 'em to do it—if they dare!” 
replied Stevens, grimly. 

After the thrashing of the ex-headman. the 
cook was called forth. He came whining 
dolorously. 

Stevens looked at him humorously. He 
let the fear of a thrashing sink well invo him. 
Then he spoke. 

“ To-day cook well.“ and the cook scooted 
incontinently back to his box. 

That day everything went on oiled wheels, 
Stevens was the unquestioned master of 
the position, and Jim and George felt that 
they owed a debt of gratitude to their sulky 
benefactor. This feeling would have been 
more pronounced in them if Stevens had 
conferred his bencfits upon them a trifle 
more graciously. 

The bank of the river was gained. As 
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Stevens had anticipated, the waters were 
coming down in full flood. The miners on 
the far bank shouted a welcome, but it was 
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too late to attempt a crossing that evening. 
And how would they cross the next morning ? 
To add to their difficalties, George was again 
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in high fever. А pretty quandary to be in! 
A happy state of affairs in very sooth ! 
(To be continued.) 
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A HoLIDAY PEEP INTO PORTUGAL. 


6 is sometimes termed the Man- 
chester of Portugal, and, inasmuch as 
it turns out a great deal of cotton and 
woollen goods, I suppose it deserves the 
name—with a bit of Bradford into the bar- 
gain. But if our Manchester were only one 
quarter as beautiful as this Portuguese 
town, more than two thousand feet above 
sca level, not only in itself, but in the charm 
of its neighbourhood, it would be overrun 
with visitors in the summer-time ; and that 
is very much more than the Manchester of 
Lancashire can ever hope to be. 

But what а hot as well as fascinating 
place was this Covilhà on the June day when 
I rode into it from the headwaters of the 
Zezere under that other old town of Guarda ! 
And how the fleas tickled me in the hotel, 
which I reached comfortably at the dinner 
hour! They feed you handsomely in Portu- 
gal (seven or eight courses, with wine as 
free as water, for less than eighteen-pence), 
and I didn't feel much like sight-seeing after 
the strain of such a feast and the persistent 
attention of the fleas. But as & conscien- 
tious tourist I had & duty to perform, and 
so forth I went into the sun-baked and 
rather smelly streets. 

The cloth and cotton factories don't 
make much show in the town; they are 
mostly outside it in pretty glens, themselves 
as pretty almost as the glens, which they 
colour brightly with the gay blanketing of 
their stuffs—magenta, mauve, blue, black, 
etc.—stretched upon frames in the sunshine 
and pure air. The huge green and brown 
slopes of the Estrella mountains are a fine 
back-sereen for factories and town alike. 
Thev interested me more than the factories, 
for only three days previously I had camped 
just under their summit, with patches of 
snow hard by and thoughts in the night of 
the great wolves which still haunt the granite 
coverts up there. But even the mountains 
and the green pine tufts patching them 
couldn't keep me long in such a blaze of 
sun, and after a while I slipped into an old 
church for rest and & cooler atmosphere. 
And here a characteristic little incident of 
the South opened itself out to me. 

I found something in the church. It was 
so dark inside after the outer glare that at 
first I groped rather at random ; then sat 
down upon а rush chair by one of the 
pillars of the nave, and only then realised 
that the object a few yards farther on was 
an open coflin on a fixed support. The 
coffin's tenant and myself were the only 
persons in the church for several minutes. 
I could see the outline of the tenant's large 
nose (а Roman) standing up from the 
coſtin, but I didn't feel inquisitive enough 
to move nearer to inspect the nose's owner. 
In fact, I felt more drowsy than anything, 
and was beginning to nod in earnest when 
five or six little girls shuffled in, chattering 
and laughing as children do in the South, 
in church and out of church. My pillar 
concealed me, and a few momenta later the 
youngsters were gathered round the coffin, 
making their comments. They stroked the 
dead man’s nose, giggled, and seemed to be 
having quite a good time. Then two of 
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them whispered together, and suddenly 
seized a third (a very little thing), and before 
she could do more than scream once and 
give a futile kick or two, they hoisted her 
and tumbled her on to the dead man. She 
was soon down, sprawling on the pavement, 
yelling now at the top of her voice; and 
yelling (with many echoes in the vaulted 
space) she ran out of the church as fast as 
her feet could take her. The others had 
preceded her, with shouts of another kind, 
the two little minxes giving the lead. Then 
all was silence again, until I was surfeited 
with it and returned to the sunshine, rather 
struck by this scene of Portuguese young 
life and its weird indifference to death. 

On my way back to the hotel I passed 
Covilhà's prison, and this showed me 
another of the differences between things 
in England and Portugal Two or three 
large barred windows without glass looked 
upon the street, and several of the prisoners 
were at the windows, chatting and smoking 
with their friends. At one of them a black- 
browed rogue was singing and plaving & 
mandoline. The musician stopped when he 
noticed ту concern about him, and after а 
polite ** Good-day, cabalheiro ! " said that 
he would like a cigarette. I gave him that 
small comfort and saw bevond him two 
groups of cardplavers much absorbed in 
their game. It all looked as if the average 
Portuguese '' prisoner in the dock " might 
smile when he receives sentence of punish- 
ment for his particular crime. But of course 
these men were guilty of no very heinous 
offences. When just before bedtime I went 
out for а walk in the moonlight, another of 
them was in full cry with а sentimental love 
song, and the hooded shape of a girl on the 
other side of the street suggested that even 
serenading of а kind was permitted to these 
prisoners. Like enough, too, the result is 
good; it keeps the felon in touch with 
helpful outside influences which may make 
him resolve to steal no more when his time 
is up. 

Six o'clock the next morning saw me 
riding out of Covilhà under a promising sky 
of pale blue, herring-boned with white. 
The freshness was delightful, and, knowing 
what to expect later, I meant to make thc 
best of the cool early hours. А barrier of 
lovely mountains stretched a dozen miles 
or во to the south, and thither I pedalled 
in brisk spirits. The road was stony and 
lumpy and there was much traffic—donkeys 
laden with red earthenware and sacks of 
wool for the Covilhi mills, and lots of 
pedestrians ; but I was soon at the bridge 
over that romantic river, the Zezere. Tho 
pretty little town of Fundio followed, with 
large barracks and the soldier element all 
over it. Then came the climb into the 
Fundào Sierras, a range of such red and 
green mountains as one finds nowhere, I 
think, except in this beautiful land. They 
were of sandstone, with young chestnut 
woods on their slopes, and bracken and 
asphodels thick under the trees. Here and 
there an outcrop of rock stood up, massed 
with golden broom. Birds were singing 
as strongly as that mandoline-player jin 
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Covilhà's prison, and the sky above was all 
blue. Really, I felt as blithe as the birds 
themselves, and the long push up and over 
the ridge was enjoyable, every yard of it. 
But on the watershed I looked my last at 
the great Estrella Sierras and their snow 
spots, now nearly twenty miles away, and 
faced the yellowish plain for Castel Branco, 
many leagues to the south. 

А rapid descent, at about twenty miles 
&n hour, brought me to Alpedrinho and the 
little affair which is the primary inspiration 
of my paper. I had not proposed to halt at 
this village, but it tempted irresistibly. 
For one thing, I found a strong head wind 
on the south side of the Fundão Sierras, 
апа for another I was very hungry. The 
orange апа lemon gardens amid the white 
houses under the crags were yet another 
lure, and when I came to an undoubted 
inn, its balconics heavy with pink and 
Scarlet geraniums and waving clusters of 
such carnations as would sell for pence 
apiece in Covent Garden, I declined to ride 
another yard without pause. А girl was 
sewing among the flowers. She looked down 
and smiled, and very soon I was grappling 
with the tumultuous welcome of the girl's 
mother below. 

Something to eat, cabalheiro ! ” cried the 
old woman, & fat and picturesque person. 
* Everything ! Enter and be rested. And 
your iron horse with you, cabalheiro.“ 

I don't suppose they see an Englishman 
in Alpedrinho once in ten years, for it is 
out of all main industrial tracks. Bicvcles 
also were not commonplace objects to them. 
This explained the fuss they made about 
me as a guest. They gave me a splendid 
feed in that upper room with the sweet- 
smelling balcony and the sewing girl, who 
scemed glad to laugh and chat with a 
stranger. It was rather too much of a 
banquet, remembering now what a wrestle 
with the wind had to follow, But I knew 
nothing about the fight that was to come, 
and just surrendered myself to the gratifica- 
tions of the hour. The whole establishment 
devoted itself to my service, and it occurred 
to me to wonder what more they could do 
for King Manoel himself than they did for 
me, a passing nobody. 

Then came the melody which began to 
soothe my ears when I was entertaining my 
palate with some dainty kid cutlets and 
asparagus. А troop of itinerant musicians 
was in Alpedrinho at the moment, and word 
reaching them that the inn had a foreigner 
inside it (of course a distinguished foreigner), 
they ranged themselves under the balcony 
and plied their guitars and throats with 
great energy and no little harmony. 

" [t is because of you, cabalheiro," the 
sewing girl called towards me. 

À banknote for 100 reis (worth fourpence) 
was my first acknowledgment ої this 
civility. There were four of them, and а 
penny each didn't seem to be much of a 
gift. But it was the sewing girl's suggestion. 
She said it was generosity. The bare-headed 
bows and hat-flourishes of the musicians 
when the-note was caught rather supported 
her words; and I(continued my meal with 
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natural reflections about the blessedness of 
the mind that is content with little. ‘They 
played and sang on. however, with increasing 
vigour, and I felt that a second banknote 
had to be administered. Shame compelled 
me to double that original fourpence. 

“ But. cabalheiro, it is too much," pro- 
tested the sewing girl, before dropping the 
second note at the feet of the men. 

“ Without compliment?“ I asked, dis- 
posed to fancy she might be sarcastic in а 
gentle way. 

* Assuredly without compliment, cabal- 
heiro," she replied, and her eyes said that 
she meant it. 

I laughed and added two more notes to 
the other two. Fourpence each for such 
earnest songsters on so hot a day (it was 
noon and still unclouded) could not be too 
much, whatever Portugal might think. 
But the sewing girl declined to take the 
responsibility for such extravagance upon 
her own shoulders. She came in and sum- 
moned her mother, grandmother, two 
aunts, and an uncle into council about it. 
They discussed the matter іп my presence 
with confusing eloquence, and only when I 
stood firm about it did they withdraw and 
make the poor fellows outside happy for 
life. That is what they gave me to under- 
stand I was doing. I believed it with a very 
large grain of salt, shrugged, and hoped I 
might finish my dinner in peace.“ 

There was a break in the orchestra 
directly afterwards. The sewing girl wanted 
me to join her on the balcony to receive 
thanks with due formality ; but I shied at 
that honour. And then, if you please, the 
four musicians started a very fair rendering 
of God Save the King!“ 

The guitars were not accustomed, I 
imagine, to such solemn demonstrations, 
but they did their staggering best. I re- 
ceived it as a Many thanks and good-bye,” 
and was prepared to hear no more of them. 

It was so, as touching the music. But 
with the quince marmalade, strawberries, 
purple figs, and pastries of the dessert, the 
inn's landlady brought me an entreaty that 
I would by-and-by give one of the men an 
audience. He claimed to have English blood 
in him, and professed a deep affection for 
everything English, and especially, I 
gathered, for my opulent and liberal self. 

“ PI see him now,” I said. 

There were some demurs about the im- 
propriety of my being disturbed until I was 
quite at my case, but I mocked these away. 

“ Your excellency wishes it?” I was 
asked, as if it were ап unheard-of con- 
descension ; and my wish settled the tre- 
mendous matter. 

Up he came then ; а sad-eyed old man in 
short brown velvet jacket, brown breeches 
tied at the knee, a bare brown chest and a 
spreading brown hat with black tassels. 
He flourished the hat low down and stood 
gazing at me. 

“So the cabalhciro—the most gracious 
cabalheiro—comes from London, the greatest 
and richest city in all the world," he whis- 
pered, awestricken. 

He consented, after persuasion, to sit 
down. A glass of Malvasia set his old 
tongue in action. I managed to make out 
that his great-grandfather had fought with 
Wellington’s army in the Peninsular War, 
had become attached in some serving 
capacity to а certain Major McBride, gone 
to England with the Major, and there married 
an English girl. With shaking fingers he 
wrote down his great-grandmother's Chris- 
tiun name, and after a violent struggie 
with his vowels and consonants, I made it 
out to be “ Hepzibah.” Rather a severe 
inheritance for a man—a grandmother with 
а name like that in this land of more simple 
Marias, Luisas, Pias, and the like ! 


“TI sleep at Castel Branco to-night,” I 
told him, “ апа the next day I return to 
Lisbon." 

“What!” he cried, “the cabalheiro 
passes Lardoza this afternoon ? ” 

Lardoza was marked on the map as the 
second of the two villages between Alped- 
rinho and Castel Branco. Of course I should 
pass through it. 

And then, with something like the mois- 
ture of tears in his bloodshot old eves, the 
great-grandson of the English Hepzibah 
told me that I should come to his own home 
a kilometre or so past Lardoza. 

“It is a poor house by the roadside, 
cabalheiro, and my wife Dona Cristina is ill 
there. I am secking a little money for her. 
That is why I am with these others, who are 
of Evora. They sheltered with us from the 
heat yesterday and invited me to go with 
them to Coimbra and Oporto. 

This said, out came from his pocket the 
100 reis that was his share of my benefactory 
four notes. 

** If the cabalheiro would do me the great 
favour to stop at the House by the Well— 
that is its name, because of the spring at the 
door! Апа if your excellency would give 
this to Dona Cristina from Pedro." 

The old fellow was distressingly pathetic 
about such a trifle. Of course I promised. 
I took the note, we shook hands, I called for 
ту bill, and in а minute or two made 
triumphal progress out of Alpedrinho. Such 
waving of hands at the inn door and cries 
of Good journey ! " and “ Go with God, 
cabalheiro ! " as 1 rode off into the heat. 

I had spent nearly two hours in Alped- 
rinho, but for a mile or во saw no reason to 
regret such a squandering of time. "Then I 
began to realise that the head wind was a 
terror. In another mile it became exhaust- 
ing, and the next two hours, through Atalava 
and Lardoza, are registered in my memory 
as a pretty stiff trial. Many of Portugal’s 
roads are provided with mulberry trees and 
cherry trees, which yield shade as precious 
as their fruit; but this straight gently 
rising white road had nothing of the kind. 
Here and there & mournful thin poplar bent 
its head to the wind. and that wasall. Dust, 
heat, wind, and gradient were all against me 
in those dozen miles to Lardoza. 

Nevertheless, I didn't stop in this second 
place, but, remembering the guitar-man's 
commission, pressed on and halted only at 
the white house by the well, beyond Lardoza. 
As he had said, I could not miss it. It 
stood quite alone, and for а league onwards 
there was no other house. Some poultry 
with their feathers blown over their heads 
were picking in the road when I left my 
bicycle on the shadowed side of the building 
and knocke: at the door. 

Dona Cristina? I asked, when а sallow- 
faced, wasted, and haggard old woman 
opened to me. 

That is my name, senhor ! " she replied 
slowly, with a look of anxiety that seemed to 
tell tales about the hardships of her days. 

“Good!” said IJ. Let me come in and 
sit down. Your man Pedro sends you 
something.“ 

The gasp of joy with her “ Ah!” as she 
bowed me inside also told a tale, & pleasanter 
one. He is well, Senhor? You have seen 
him ? ” 

A hard-bottomed chair on the hard natural 
floor in this cool room out of the sun and the 
wind was my best experience up to then of 
this day of varied sensations. It was worth 
all that grind from Alpedrinho to anchor 
briefly in such a haven. 

I gave the old lady her husband's bank- 
note and another. I told her he was in 
good health and that I was English like her 
great-grandmother-in-law Hepzibah. There 
was very little furniture in the room, but in 
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Portugal that means only more space for the 
fleas, А rough sort of dresser with crockery 
on it, a table, two chairs, a wine jar in a 
corner and some twigs from one of those 
roadside poplars, blown off and gathcred as 
valuable fuel in such a bare part of the 
world—this was about all. But little or 
much, Dona Cristina hastened to be hospit- 
able. She kissed my hand for the service 
I had rendered her (they take you unawares 
with this, unless you know what to expect), 
and then dragged up the wine jar and I 
drank to her and her man’s good fortune in 
some very dreadful common stuff. 

And then she also began to talk, as fluently 
as her man. The poor creature had some- 
thing grave the matter with her inside. The 
Castel Branco doctor couldn’t do anything 
for her. She ought to be in a Lisbon 
hospital, he said ; that was her only chance. 

" But. what can one do when one is 
poor, senhor ?”?” she asked, mournfully. 
One has one’s trust in God, and that is all.” 

I tried to cheer her—it seemed the limit 
of my powers—and in about half an hour 
I rose to go. And it was then that I espied 
something on the dresser which made me 
pause and kept me there another half-hour 
or more. Among the cheap simple crocks 
of the country (interesting enough for their 
crude colouring) were two china bowls very 
different from the others. 

With permission ? ” I said, and, remov- 
ing one of them, | found myself with a superb 
piece of old Crown Derby in my hands. I 
knew something about old china, and the 
mark underneath was convincing. ‘The 
other also had the same mark and was an 
equally fine specimen. 

“ Do you know what these are worth ? ” 
I asked the old woman, wondering at such a 
find in such a place. 

Worth, senhor!“ 
know. 

" Will you take ten thousand reis for 
them ? ” 

She stared as if I had offered her a mint of 
money. 

** They are old, senhor,”’ she said. 
have no value." 

“ Where did they come from ? " I asked. 

She couldn't tell те. All she knew was 
that they had been part of the establishment 
ever since she had married Pedro. Some- 
times I make a salad in one of them. There 
was another, but it was broken and I threw 
it away. They are so old, senhor, that they 
cannot be worth anything. If the senhor 
admires them he may have them.“ 

For ten thousand reis. Perhaps more,“ 
I said. "I cannot spare more than ten 
thousand reis now, but I will send the rest 
from England, if they are what I believe 
them to be." 

„Ten thousand reis she whispered, 
clasping her hands and turning her eves to 
one of the holy prints on the walls. There 
were several of these, very gaudy and 
common, but they evidently meant much 
to her. 

Out came my pocket-book, and I put two 
notes for 5,000 reis each upon the table, 
and her look from the prints to the notes 
was still one of bewilderment. The next 
moment she made a rush for the hand she 
had already kissed once, and would have 
kissed it again but for my precaution. 

* Itisafavourto me," I told her. They 
are going to help you to that hospital by- 
and-by. When you have thirty or forty 
thousand reis, it will be саву to go to 
Lishon. Соте now; we must see about 
packing them, for I must take them with 
me." 

The packing of the parcel and its careful 
attachment to my bicycle was а business 
of many minutes ; but I felt rather proud 
of myself when it was done. Prouder still 
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when I rode away with the sallow old lady’s 
blessings rippling after me against the wind, 
which was stronger than ever. But, I think 
proudest of all when, less than a month 
afterwards, I sent the old lady and her man 
Pedro a draft on Lisbon for no less than 
two hundred thousand reis, the balance of 
the proceeds of the sale of the bowls in 
London. It isn’t as much money as it 
sounds to English ears, but two hundred 
times four shillings meant, I warrant, to 
those two old folks of the House by the Well 
more than two or three millions sterling to, 
for example, Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 


I had some bad Hours before I reached 
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Castel Branco, but need say nothing more 
about them. The full moon had by then 
succeeded the sun in the heavens, and I was 
glad my fatigue had that much cover to it, 
when I staggered into Castel Branco's 
public square. A hot bath in one of the 
quaintest and most comfortable of the 
талу country hotels I had sampled in 
Portugal soon pulled me together, however, 
and the flattering treatment of me by the 
swallow-tailed old waiter did still more to 
get me into form. The amusing old fellow 
had mutton-chop whiskers that would have 
done credit to a London coffee house of 
fifty years ago, and his manners were 


superb. 
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The next day I took train to Lisbon, and 
the next week steamed for home. ‘The sale 
of those Crown Derby bowls followed. 


It was interesting to conjecture how such 
treasures came to be in such a hovel Little 
doubt they were brought into Portugal bv the 
Hepzibah of a century аро, with, probably, 
other articles of English furniture which 
she thought much more about. The 
wonder is that they survived as they did, 
to be such a blessing to the old musician 
and his wife. ‘The latter went into the 
Lisbon hospital, but I'm sorry to say I 
know nothing about the result of that. 
One can only hope it did her good. 
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THE MUTINY ON THE <“ WALLABY ": 


HE tropical sun beat down fiercely on the 
deck of the pearling lugger, and was 
reflected in a blinding glare from the long 
oily swell on which the vessel rose and dipped 
with rhythmical regularity. Overhead the 
skv was a dome of molten brass. 

A couple of Malays ground monotonously 
at the cranks of the air-pump, while a third 
" nigger " lounged listlessly near the rail, 
life-line in hand, in readiness for any signal 
from the diver at work, fourteen fathoms 
down, in the green depths overside. Amid- 
ships. under a rough awning that had been 
rigved up there, Jack Moston, master and 
owner of the boat, was engaged with his son 
in examining and cleaning the shell“ 
already brought up from the ocean-tloor. 
Once or twice during the last hour Owen 
Moston had noticed his father pull himself 
erect with an effort, sigh wearily, and brush 
his hand tremulously across his forehead. 
An unusual pallor gradually settled upon the 
man's bronzed features. 

" What's the matter, Чай?” asked the 
boy, in alarm. Not feeling well, ch?” 

* The heat, I think," was the hesitant 
reply. I fancy the sun's touched me a bit. 
I'll just take a rest in the cabin for 
awhile, till the faintness has passed off. In 
the meantime, Gulak can lend you a hand 
with the shells." 

Owen's eyes followed him anxiously as tho 
owner strode aft and disappeared down the 
companion-way. 

“ hope to goodness he’s not in for a spell 
of fever,” murmured the lad apprehensively. 
" By George, no; I don't want to think 
that!” 

Shortly afterwards, the last batch of 
bivalves having been sent up, the Japanese 
diver was himself drawn to the surface and 
pulled on board. Here he sat, with helmet 
off and back- and breast-weights removed, 
but still in his diver's dress, gulping in the 
torrid air as if it had been choicest ozone 
—а slim, agile, yellow-skinned individual, 
recovering from the stress and strain of his 
arduous labours on the rocks below. His 
beady black eyes roved aimlessly round the 
deck until thev finally fixed themselves on 
Owen and the Malay, Gulak, who had been 
deputed to help the boy in overhauling tho 
newly won shell—an operation which, for 
obvious reasons, was generally performed 
under the alert supervision of the skipper 
himself. 

Suddenly the Jap gave a slight start. and а 
low ejaculation rose involuntarily to his lips. 


A PEARLER'S CLOSE CALL. 


By GEORGE G. FARQUHAR. 


A moment earlier, Gulak had happened to 
let fall the knife with which he was working 
and had stooped quickly down in order to 
regain possession of it. The movement was 
to all appearances an ordinary one enough ; 
but Owen had not spent a couple of seasons 
pearling without learning something of the 
wiles and artitices of such-like thievish 
tricksters. In a trice the boy had thrust out 
his boot and jammed it smartly down on top 
of Gulak's bare foot. 

The fellow emitted a howl of mingled pain 
and rage ; his eyes flamed dangerously ; and 
the odds are that Owen would have instantly 
had & knife-blade between his ribs if the 
man's weapon had been within reach. As it 
was, however. the Jap shufffed hastily 
forward, kicked the knife aside in passing, 
and, seizing the Malay by his free limb, 
jerked it from under him and so tumbled the 
miscreant, spread-eagle fashion, to the deck. 

From under the tocs of Gulak's left foot, 
where it had been gripped tightly as in a 
clenched first, a fine sizable pearl was 
straightway dislodged. | 

“ You scurvy rogue!“ cried Owen scorn- 
fully. So that's your game, is it? You 
reckoned І was a greenhorn who wouldn't see 
through your licht-tingered artfulness, eh ? 
Get for'ard there. you scallywag. unless you 
want me to roust out the skipper to vou!“ 

Gulak. holding the owner in wholesome 
dread, shambled sullenly away to seek what 
sympathy he could from his compatriots in 
the fore-cabin. But the scowl on his evil 
visage was not pretty to look at. 

“ Thanks. Hokimo,” said Owen, turning to 
the diver. “ It was lucky you chanced to be 
by. or I might have had trouble in dealing 
single-handed with that rascal. I should 
have been loth to call my father up. as he's 
fecling a trifle out of trim just at present." 

" Ha—not fever?" queried Hokimo, 
sharply. 

" We're hoping not," rejoined Owen. 
““ He puts it down to the broiling heat, and 
figures to be all right again after a night's 
rest. By the жау, perhaps you wouldn't 
mind helping me with the pile of shell here ? 
It isn't your department. I know ; but other- 
wise I sha'n't be able to clean up before dark. 
Since Gulak’s treachery, I don't care to trust 
any other of the Malay crowd.” 

„Quite right," agreed the Jap. “ They've 
got no savvy. Malays are born thieves, 
every mother's son ! ” 

With the laudable intention of keeping his 
father free from unnecessary worry, Owen 


said nothing about the affair when he turned 
in for the night. Neither did the faint 
languid smile with which he was. greeted 
convey any significance to his mind other 
than that his father was clearly no worse in 
health and naturally wanted to know the 
result of the day's toil. 

We've done famously, dad," said Owen, 
displaying the pear] in the hollow of his hand. 
“ This ought to fetch at least a hundred and 
twenty pounds in Broome or Singapore. and 
we've got close on another hundredweight of 
shell stowed away in the hold.” 

“ First-rate, my lad," assented the owner. 
“That makes the sixth decent-sized pearl 
this trip, though none of the others is quite 
such a beauty as that one. It's the pick cf 
the bunch—a good finish to the cruise.” 

“So you mean to shape a course for 
Broome soon, dad?“ 

" By the end of the week at latest," was 
the response. °’ To-morrow we'll refill the 
water-casks on the island, and then it'll be 
° Heigh, for Dampier Land!’ And now, 
Owen, ГЇЇ try to sleep. My head still feels 
ready to split, but I hope to be on the jump 
again in the morning. Good night, sonnie ! ” 

“ Good night, father!“ 

The time was November, near the end of 
the shell-fishing season in the North-West, 
and the Wallaby had been out of port since 
early May. Indifferent success had attended 
the venture until within the last month, 
when they had struck a rich harvest-ground 
off the coast of Ulema, in the Timor Sea. 
Here chiefly had been gleaned the six tons of 
pearl-shell which, now lying in the vessel's 
hold, would probably sell for some two 
hundred pounds per ton in Broome. Shell- 
gathering was the main object of the quest, 
the few pearls they happened to find being 
merely so many welcome nuggets” in a 
precarious and toilsome profession. And on 
this score Mr. Moston had no reason to 
grumble. The vovage promised to pan out 
as profitable as it had heretofore been 
uneventful. 

So far, the Malay crew had given little 
cause for anxiety, although their innate 
greed had been excited by the knowledge of 
the valuable stones in the captain’s posses- 
sion. The fear of him alone had prevented 
their cupidity from driving them to the 
extreme step of open revolt and robbery. 
Yet. at the very time when he lay tossing 
restlessly in his bunk that night, the three 
Malays were busy concocting their nefarious 
schemes in the \forecastle. And the word 

[‘“‘fever” 
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* fever " provided the foundation on which 
their despicable plot was 


At the end of а weary vigil—for sleep did 
not at once come to him as he had hoped— 
Mr. Moston dozed off towards daybreak, so 
that when Owen tumbled out of his bunk 
next morning his father was apparently still 
wrapt in deep slumber. The youth quietly 
withdrew and ran up on deck to take com- 
mand. The men had already breakfasted. 
After giving orders to the Malays to put the 
dinghy outboard, and load it up with the 
empty water-kegs in readiness for the pro- 
jec visit ashore, Owen crossed over to 
where Hokimo was struggling into his 
rubber overalls, preparatory to making his 
first plunge. 

“The skipper's asleep just now," said 
Owen, replying to the Jap's inquiry. Yes. 
I believe he's much easier, thanks. I 
shouldn't be at all surprised to see him pop 
up on deck any minute." 

That is well," observed Hokimo ; then, 
lowering his voice to а whisper, he added, 
*The niggers over there are up to mischief, 
but so long's the boss is around they won't 
play any monkey tricks. Till he shows up, 
you'd best be on your guard.” 

“ Oh, ГЇЇ keep my eyes peeled," laughed 
Owen. Don't you worry about me.“ 

Ten minutes later, the diver was °° fathoms 
deep," while Gulak and another Malay plied 
the air-pump winch steadily on deck. The 
third man had just floated the dinghy along 
under the port quarter, and made fast the 
painter to а cleet there, so that the boat 
might swing free in the stream astern. 
Owen, craning out over the taffrail, was 
placidly watching the operation, when, of a 
sudden, the Malay stumbled heavily forward, 
lurching against. him with such force that, 
had not the boy laid tight hold of a backstay, 
he would assuredly have been hurled bodily 
overboard. 

“ You clumsy owl!" exclaimed Owen 
angrily. ‘“‘ Why can't you heed what 
you're Ha! mutiny, is it?“ 

Foiled in his first attempt, the ruffian, 
casting off all disguise now, plucked a knife 
from his girdle and came at the defenceless 
youngster a second time. Dodging nimbly 
aside, Owen evaded the blow and made a 
swift dash in the direction of the captain's 
cabin, only to find Gulak, long-bladed kriss 
in hand, standing at the head of the hoodway 
to bar his passage. 

Close behind the boy, too, pattered the 
bare feet of his pursuer. Owen was indeed 
in a desperately hot corner. Realising the 
fact, yet determined to put up а game fight 
for life, he swerved abruptly in his flight, 
snatched a belaying-pin from the fife-rail, 
and, with his back against the mast, turned 
and faced his oncoming assailant. 

The Malay halted at a discreet distance, 
his brows contracted malevolently as he 
feinted first to one side, and then to the other, 
on the look-out for а favourable moment to 
make good his attack. Owen watched the 
fellow's lithe movements with alert eyes, 
every muscle braced to meet and ward off 
the expected onslaught. Little did he dream 
that these crafty manceuvres were but a 
ruse to divert his attention from the real 
source of danger. 

Gulak, quitting his post near the hatch- 
way, had in the meantime crept up from the 
rear, with tiger-like stealth, to within half 
a dozen paces of the mast. Crouching low, 
he was on the point of springing forward to 
deal the dastardly stab, when the blue tube 
of a revolver was hastily thrust through the 
open skylight of the cabin behind him. 

With the sharp crack of the firearm, a yell 
of anguish burst from Gulak’s throat; the 
knife clattered to the deck from his bullet- 
plugged fingers, and instantly both he and his 


accomplice darted for shelter under the lee 
of the caboose. There the third member of 
the gang—who, although no doubt hand in 
glove with his cronies, had taken no active 
share in the outbreak—judged it prudent to 
join them. None of the trio evinced the 
least eagerness to act as a target for Captain 
Moston’s marksmanship. 

„Quick. Owen ! " cried that worthy, as, 
a sick-looking figure enough, he presently 
staggered up on deck. " The pump! 
Hokimo must be at his last gasp down 
there." 

Owen required no second bidding. At 
once he made for the force-pump and set to 
working the plungers with а will, while his 
father took up and tautened the life-line 
hanging over the gunwale. But to the 
skipper's signals there came no response 
from below. 

“ Oh!" exclaimed he, in alarm, “ we're 
too late. Those brutes have done for him ! ” 

Then it was that a curious thing occurred. 

To Mr. Moston's amazement, the rope 
went suddenly slack in his grasp, and from 
under the very keel of the ship, as it seemed, 
there shot up a pair of brown cylindrical 
objects which bore a grotesque resemblance 
to greatly swollen human legs. It was 
Hokimo, the weight of whose helmet kept 
him suspended in that topsy-turvy attitude, 
floating feet uppermost. 

“ Bear a hand here, Owen—smart ! ” 
roared the captain; апа we'll have him 
out of that in а brace of shakes." 

With frantic haste they hauled in the 
slack of the line, towed the helpless diver to 
the vessel’s side, and hoisted him inboard. 
Unscrewing his copper headpicce, they found 
Hokimo livid in the face and quite uncon- 
scious. Although for some time their 
vigorous efforts to revive him produced no 
result, at length he began to show signs of 
reawakening vitality. So hardy a constitu- 
tion did the little Jap possess, that he was 
quickly his own man again and able to tell 
the story of his subaqueous adventures. 

When at first he noticed the supply of air 
beginning to fail him—due, probably, to 
Gulak’s abandoning the task of pumping to 
one man only—he had immediately signalled 
to be drawn up. As no heed was paid to his 
urgent jerks at the life-line, and suffocation 
becoming more and more imminent, he then 
resolved upon the desperate expedient of 
attempting to rise to the surface unaided, 
in the hope of being seen and picked up 
there. With this end in view, he had 
managed to rid himself of his body- weights 
and was in the act of cutting through the 
straps of his lead-shod clogs, when the flow 
of oxygen ceased altogether. The pressure 
of the water at that great depth soon drove 
the slender stock of air in his dress through 
the outlet valve of his helmet, and the 
weight of casque and overalls still anchoring 
him to the sea-bed, Hokimo speedily lapsed 
into a state of blank insensibility. 
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Luckily for him, however, the affray on 
the Wallaby had not been of long duration 
А few minutes later, Owen's strenuous exer- 
tions at the air-pump, by again inflating the 
diver's dress, had the effect of bringing him 
buoyantly up to the top of the water. 

" But the Malay pigs," asked the Jap, 
glancing round in conclusion—'* where are 
they ?” 

Engrossed in the business of resuscitating 
Hokimo, Owen had scarcely given & second 
thought to the mutineers. Now they were 
nowhere to be seen. Taking advantage of 
the opportunity afforded them, the scoundrels 
had noiselessly dropped into the dinghy 
astern, cut the painter, and rowed swittly 
away. When Owen next caught sight of 
them, they had already run the boat's nose 
on the shingle of the island and were making 
tracks in hot haste for the thick scrub of the 
interior. 

" No use following them, even if we 
wanted," muttered the boy. Besides, we 
can't. That's the only boat the Wallaby 
carries on " 

À sharp exclamation from the Jap broke 
in upon his soliloquy. He spun round just 
in time to see Hokimo rush forward and catch 
the Wallaby's owner in his arms, as the white 
man reeled and fell in а limp heap to the 
deck. 

With the hand of fever heavy upon him, 
at the outset it had called for all Captain 
Moston's strength and powers of will, on 
hearing Owen's cries for help, to rouse him 
to intervene in the scuffle going forward with 
the Malays, and subsequently to aid in the 
rescue of Hokimo. Most men in his sick 
condition would have been hors de combat : 
and upon this fact, no doubt, the mutineers 
had secretly counted in regarding him as 
one whom they might make an easy victim 
at their leisure. Yet even Jack Moston, hard 
as nails though he was, could not defy 
tropical fever with impunity. On the pass- 
ing of the excitement that had hitherto kept 
him up, he had grown rapidly weaker, until 
finally he had collapsed outright. 

Between them, Owen and the Jap carried 
him below, where Hokimo’s previous ex- 
perience of similar illnesses proved most 
valuable. Indeed, to the Jap’s care and 
skilful nursing, both then and afterwards, 
Mr. Moston undoubtedly owes his life. 

That same day, the lugger stood closer 
inshore to enable Owen to swim out and 
recover the dinghy. This done. with only 
two hale men of acrew, they put the Wallaby 
about and squared away for Broome. On 
the second day, as good fortune would have 
it, they fell in with the main ficet of the 
Dango Company’s pearlers, from whom three 
badly needed Kanakas were borrowed for 
the remainder of the homeward voyage. 
Before Broome was sighted, it may be satis- 
factory to learn, Owen’s father had come out 
top-dog in his short but fierce bout with the 
fever-fiend. 
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IN THE HEART OF AN INDIAN FOREST: 


A WEEK-END ON A TREE 


TOP. 


By С. E. GOULDSBURY, (late) Indian Police, 


“ А* excellent idea, no doubt. But how 

do you propose carrying it out, sceing 
that we must eat and drink and—occasion- 
ally—sleep ? ” 

The speaker was my chum and fellow- 
sportsman, the Forest Officer of the District, 
and the idea he referred to thus con- 
temptuously, was & suggestion I had just 
made to spend the coming week-end on a 
tree in the adjoining forest, over а certain 
pool of water whero a tiger we were after 
wa: said to come and drink. 

We had been hunting the animal unsuc- 
cessfully several days, and on the night this 
story opens were seated round the camp fire, 
after another long, fruitless chase, when the 
huge branches of the tree beneath which we 
were sitting had suddenly supplied me with 
a plan for accomplishing our object. 

Now, although my companion, despite his 
many estimable qualities, was of a most 
ayvravatingly practical disposition, I could 
see that my suggestion had interested him 
considerably, and, being myself convinced of 
its practicability, I ignored his objections. 

Pointing to the branches overhead, stand- 
ing out at right- angles to the trunk, I showed 
him how easily they could be utilised for a 
platform, large and strong enough to support 
из, and on which we might erect a roomy 
comfortable hut, where we could live. 

My friend, who had been listening with 
attention, gradually coming round to my 
Opinion, soon became as enthusiastic as 
myself. Ah, I believe it’s quite possible, 
he exclaimed at length, and, jumping up ex- 
citedly, insisted on our climbing the tree at 
once to see how the platform should be made. 

The remainder of the evening we devoted 
to working out the scheme, aided by our 
“ Factotum,” опо Dhundhos-Dobhassia by 
name, nominally our shikari, but whom wo 
generally consulted in all matters, for he was 
an extraordinarily knowledgable old man. 

Originally a semi-savage creature he had, 
80 to speak, been captured in his youth by 
one of my friend's predecessors, and though 
now partially civilised, still retained much ‘of 
his knowledge of the jungles and of the 
beasts they contained, while as a handy 
man " in camp his equal could not be found. 

He could turn his hand to anything, from 
driving а refractory elephant to making up 
our beds, and sometimes, at a pinch, had even 
cooked our dinner. On hearing our proposal, 
he entered into the scheme with all the en- 
thusiasm of a sportsman, and soon arranged 
all the preliminary details. 

We were upearly next morning, and while 
the old man went off to cut the poles and 
grass, etc., required for the construction of 
the hut, we collected the commissariat, be:l- 
ding, rifles, ammunition, etc. ctc., and 
reduced them to portable dimensions for 
loadine on the elephants. 

These preparations occupied some time, 
but were all completed by the evening, and 
at daybreak next day we started for the 
forest, one elephant carrying the materials 
for the hut and the rest of our bclongings, 
plus the“ kitchen," to wit, an oil-stove, one 
saucepan, and a kettle. On the other were 
ourselves and our shikari, valet, cook, and 
vuiler, as represented in the person of 
Dhundhos. 

The “site” we had selected for our hut 
was a tree we knew of in the heart of the 
forest about eight miles from our camp, and, 
after the first mile or two, the path we had 
been following led into a sea of thick reed- 
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grass some twenty fect in height, and offering 
such resistance that the elephants could 
hardly make their way. 

For here there was neither path nor track, 
and as the animals crashed through we 
wondered how their drivers could keep the 
right direction. Indeed, they were occa- 
sionally at fault, and but for the old man's 
marvellous knowledge of forest navigation 
must soon have lost their way. 

The grass seemed to grow higher and more 
dense with every step we took, till the ele- 
phants were forced to bore their way through 
it, leaving а path behind them of tunnel-like 
formation, most curious to look back on, 
but as we proceeded farther we met with 
several similar tunnels made by wild ele- 
phants, and presently found ourselves in one 
running in the direction we were going. 

This, from its size and smooth interior, we 
concluded was one made by a herd,” for 
wild elephants, when moving in large bodies, 
generally walk in single file, each stepping 
in the footsteps of the other with military 
precision. We continued along this channel 
for some distance, making more rapid pro- 
gresa, and finally, leaving tho grass behind 
us, entered the tree jungle. 

About five hours later, after forcing our 
way through a mass of trees, dense under- 
growth,and creepers, we reached our destina- 
tion, and. dismounting, soon found the treo 
we were in search of, growing on the margin 
of а pool. 

It was a monster of its kind, and exactly 
suited for our purpose, its huge spreading 
branches affording a basis for the flooring of 
the hut, while the lighter boughs, some six 
feet higher up, would serve the purpose of a 
roof. 

However, as the platform was obviously 
the first consideration, we set to work on it 
at once. Taking the stoutest poles we had 
brouzht, we lashed them at intervals trans- 
versely to the branches, crossing these again 
with others of lighter make till we had made 
a kind of grating, strong enough to bear us, 
about eight feet by six in size and twenty 
from the ground. 

The substructure bcing completed, we now 
turned our attention to the roofing, which, 
in comparison with the other, we found quite 
an easy job. For the foliage overhead was 
already almost thick enough to protect us 
from the dew, and by a little rearrangement 
and addition of some grass, we made it quite 
impervious. 

Tne house " being now ready for occu- 
petion, we unloaded the elephants and sent 
them back to camp, instructing their 
“ mahouts ” to return for us on the third day 
from that date—thus cutting ourselves off 
from all communication with the world, for, 
should anything prevent the elephants 
returning, we would be as completely 
stranded as if in mid-ocean on a rock. 

But such a possible calamity, so far from 
troubling us, merely added to the charm of 
the situation as. perched on our airy shelter, 
we sat listening to the animals crashing 
through the jungle homeward bound. 

Meanwhile the indefatigable Dhundhos 
was busily emploved prepering a shelter for 
himself, on the other side of the tree, where 
he could eat and enjoy what little sleep 
he was likely to obtain. It was a curious 
structure when completed, and. as a place to 
sleep in, looked perilously insecure; but the 
old man, accustomed to passing his nights on 
tree-tops, seemed perfectly content. 


His next job was the “ kitchen," which he 
made on the same principle as our platform, 
but considerably smaller; then, going down 
to the pool, he prepared а mess of mud and 
water, with which ho smeared the surface 
to make it fireproof, and, placing the oil- 
stove in it, set to work upon our dinner. We 
had decided to dine early, being hungry after 
our long journey ; besides, we were anxious 
to avoid using artificial light, fearing it might 
scare away the tiger or any other beast 
coming to the pool to drink. 

Accordingly, as soon as the meal was over, 
we commenced our preparations for the night 
by piling up à heap of grass on each side 
of the platform. On these we spread our 
blankets, while Dhundhos, who had thought- 
fully brought two pillow slips, filled these 
tight with leaves. 

In the meantime what little light we had 
throughout the day was rapidly diminishing, 
and soon, while still an hour from sunset, we 
were surrounded by a darkness аз of night, 
for though the sun was doubtless yet visible 
outside, it could not penetrate the trees and 
foliage between us and its rays. 

However, we knew the moon would soon 
be rising, апа by midnight should be high 
enough to light up the margin of the pool ; 
hence any animal coming there to drink 
should be plainly visible unless immediately 
below us. 

It was a fascinating prospect from the 
sportsman’s point of view, and as we lay back 
on our grass couches we resolved to keep 
awake all night rather than run the risk of 
losing any itenr in the programme our fancy 
had made out. 

We kept to our resolution for a time, 
Struggling manfully against our drowsy in- 
clinations, but there were too many sleep- 
inducing influences at work. The soft 
comfortable beds. added to the dark and 
deathlike stillness of the night, were power- 
ful narcotics which, acting on minds and 
bodies already wearied with exertion, finally 
took effect, and we were both soon fast 
asleep. 

How long we had slept I cannot say, but 
presently I was awakened by a grip upon the 
shoulder, while a voice, which I recognised 
as Dhundhos's, whispered in my ear: Don't 
move or speak, Sahib; there is something 
stirring underneath. Listen ! " As he spoke 
I heard a rustliug in the jungle below our 
platform. 

Raising myself cautiously I sat listening 
for a while. Soon the rustling ceased and 
was :ucceeded by a low, purring kind of 
sound, suggestive of rome animal of the cat 
tribe, but whether a tiger or a leopard was 
more than I could tell. 

But Dhundhos knew the difference, for 
many were the nights he had heard such 
sounds, and seen the beasts that made 
them prowling round his lonely watch posts, 
and, before I had time to question him, he 
whispered: It is a bagh (tiger), Sahib, 
coming to the pool to drink.“ 

Presently the rustling recommenced, and a 
moment or two later we heard the beast step 
into the water, which it commenced lapping 
eagerly, as if suffering from great thirst. 
Finally. with a grunt of evident satisfaction 
it came back to the tree and seemed to rear 
itsclf against it, for we could hear, and feel, 
the grating of its claws upon the bark. 

This continued for some time—the brute 
purring loudly all the while then suddenly. 
as if something had alarmed it, it dropped 
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back to the ground, and, with a loud booming 
roar, bounded off into the forest. 

I now crawled across the platform, and, 
rousing my companion, who had been sleep- 
ing peacefully through it all, we sat on in 
anxious expectation, hoping to hear the 
beast return, for the moon was now rising, 
and soon there should be light enough to see 
it, and possibly to obtain a shot. 

An hour or two went by, but except for an 
occasional stirring of the jungle in the dis- 
tance, there were no sounds of any animal 
moving near the pool But as the night 
drew on the forest seemed awakening into 
life. The sounds we had heard before 
gradually grew louder and there was a sense 
of movement all around us. 

Presently the jungle facing us was violently 
agitated, and a bear, of the ordinary black 
species, came waddling into view. Like all 
his kind, he was an unkempt, untidy-looking 
beast, with bandy legs, and of a fussy. in- 
quisitive disposition, stopping every second 
to examine something in his path. 

Finally, reaching the water's edge, ho sat 
up on his haunches, and, with a most comical 
expression on his face, appeared to be 
wondering how he had got there. Then, for 
no apparent reason, he seemed suddenly to 
lose his temper, giving expression to his 
feelings in loud, sharp snorts of disapproval. 
The next moment he had recovered and was 
down on all-fours again, erubbing about tho 
ground as if searching for something he had 
lost; his movements being so ridiculously 
human that it wasas much as we could do to 
keep from laughing out. 

He now commenced to dig beneath some 
roots, and, extracting a spongy-looking mass, 
divided it with his claws, and, selecting 
certain portions, devoured them with evident 
approval; for it was a nest of white ants he 
had found—a dish much esteemed by Indian 
bears. 

Picking out the dainticst morsel; more 
carefully as his appetite diminished, he was 
still busy with his meal when а loud shrill 
blast, as of а bugles came pealing through the 
forest, which sent him scuttling off into the 
jungle a good deal faster than he had come. 

The sound was repeated several times, 
accompanied by a tremendous commotion 
in the forest to our right, and soon a huge 
elephant, followed by several others, marched 
slowly past our front. Breaking down 
branches and uprooting the smaller trees, 
they went crashing through the forest, 
making as much progress in one hour as we 
had done the previous day in six. 
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Meanwhile the dawn had broken, and as 
the elephants passed out of hearing we went 
down to the pool, and. while Dhundhos pre- 
pared our breakfast, indulged in a good wash. 
The rest of that day was mostly passed in 
sleep, for we intended sitting up again that 
night watching for the tiger. 

Accordingly, as soon as it was dark again, 
we took up our positions, and for three long 
weary hours sat on in total darkness till at 
last the moon, rising above tho trees, lit up 
the pool, and none too soon, for a minute or 
two later the same low purring sound I had 
heard the night before came suddenly from 
our right and evidently quite near. 

The next moment the jungle slowly parted, 
disclosing to our view the head and shoulders 
of the tiger. Pausing for an instant, he 
advanced towards the water, but slowly and 
very cautiously, with his eyes fixed on the 
ground, apparently as yet unconscious of our 
presence. 

But we had covered him with our rifles the 
moment he appeared, and as he reached the 
bit of open, between the jungle and tho 
water, we fired together, both aiming for the 
saoulder. 

We could hardly have missed him at the 
distance; nevertheless with a roar, appalling 
in its volume and ferocity, he sprang towards 
the flash. We fired again, but without any 
visible etfect, and before we could reload he 
had plunged back into the jungle. 

We heard him there, roaring and struggling 
for soıne time, apparently hard hit, and could 
see the jungle moving where he lay, for he 
had fallen close to where he entered, and was 
now evidently struggling to get up. 

We fired several shots into the jungle, 
till at last one seemed to take effect, for 
suddenly the beast stopped roaring ; his 
struggles, too, gradually grew feebler, and 
then, with one loud long-drawn moan, all 
sound and movement ceased. 

We felt sure the beast was dead ; but were 
not disposed to verify the fact by closer 
observation at that hour of the night. So, 
after firing another shot or two, without 
eliciting any reply, we turned in, anxious to 
obtain a few hours’ sleep. 

Morning was well advanced when we 
awoke, and, our courage returning with the 
агу, we determined to investigate the jungle. 
We were in the act of descending for this 
purpose when Dhundhos, who was already 
half-way down, stopped suddenly, and, 
listening for awhile, signed to us to go bac k. 

The elephants are returning, Sahib,“ he 
said, as he rejoined us; and presently wo 
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heard in the far distance the sounds of some 
large animals approaching. 

Nearer and nearer they came till they had 
almost rcached the spot where we thought 
the tiger lay, when suddenly they halted, 
and the next moment, with loud trumpetings 
and squeals, went dashing headlong through 
the forest in the opposite direction. 

But above the uproar they created we had 
distinguished the sound of human voices, 
and recognised them as those of our mahouts. 
Jt was our own elephants, then, which 
Dhundhos had mistaken for wild ones, and 
we concluded they must have come sud- 
denly on the body of tho tiger. But the 
question now arose аз to whether their 
mahouts would be able to induce them to 
return. 

However, after much shouting and abusive 
language, they succeeded, and as the animals 
seemed now to have recovered from their 
panic, we mounted one of them, and, with 
Dhundhos on the other, advanced cautiously 
into the jungle. 

But we had hardly entered it when they 
again exhibited symptoms of uneasiness. 
However, patted and encouraged by their 
drivers, they moved slowly forward, parting 
the jungle carefully with their trunks at every 
step they took. 

Proceeding in this manner for another 
twenty yards, with our rifles held ready for 
instant исе, we finally сае upon the tiger, 
stretched out at full length. and unmis- 
takably dead. But even in death he looked a 
most formidable beast, and when we салпе to 
measure him taped over ten feet two inches. 
There were three bullet holes in the body, 
two close together, about ten inches behind 
the shoulder, and the other—evidently the 
last—just below one car. 

We skinned the carcars where it lay, for we 
found that the five of us together could 
hardly lift it off the ground, much less on to 
the elephant—a task which, for a tiger of 
that size, would have needed more than twice 
our number. 

We next cut off the head, and. extracting 
the two * Lucky Bones," embedded in the 
flesh around the shoulders, collected our 
belongings and started back for camp. The 
hut wo left standing, intending to mako use 
of it as a Hunting Box " in future. 

Thus ended our “ week-end” in the 
forest—as enjoyable an experience as any 
sportsman could desire, provided he is 
gifted with patience and endurance, and is 
not too fastidious as to his meals or the 
modo in which they are served. 
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PICTURE-WRITING OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS 


Sor years ago I gave tothe readers of the 
“ B.O.P.” some specimens of Indian 
word-pictures. Since that time I have been 
fortunate enough to come into possession of 
some valuable material of the same nature, 
and I am now giving you some examples of 
the strange writings of the Redskins of the 
far Rockies which I believe to be the best 
that have ever been seen in this country. 
To-day vou would find but few Braves” 
who write bv means of word-pictures. The 
North American Indian of to-day is а very 
different being from the painted warrior of 
the days of Fenimore Cooper. He will be 
found clothed in coat and trousers, perhaps 
a discarded top-hat adorns his head in place 
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of the magnificent plume of feathers worn 
by his ancestors, he speaks broken English, 
and is often dirty and altogether disreput- 
able. 


But it must not be supposed that the real 


Indian is as extinct as the Dodo. Far away 
in the fastnesses of the Rocky Mountains 
there still exists the remnant of that glorious 
race of men who were warriors and scouts 
by instinct, who hunted the bison. paddled 
their canoes, and, it is to be feared, gloried 
in taking scalps. 

Many Indians of to-day would write a 
message or letter as the English schoolboy 
would write it, though the grammar and 
spelling might not be as accurate. ‘The less 


educated and less civilised Indian would 
write as much as he could in ordinary writing, 
filling in here and there a picture to represent 
something for which he could find no word, 
or something he could not spell. The word- 
pictures on the next page are of an earlier 
and more interesting period. 

No. 1 is a most elaborate North American 
biography and tells the life-story of an 
Indian up to the time of his settling down 
witli the squaw of his choice in à wigwam 
of his own. First of all he draws his family 
totem, the catfish, and immediately under 
this his father and mother. His father is a 
mighty chief, being possessed with magical 
powers, shown by the black circle round his 
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plenty). The writer is born far up the influence of a good spirit, his name being 
mountains near the sun; he is the eldest “ Arrow." This is indicated by the eight 
nd 


head ; he has much wealth, shown by the 
of eight children and is born under the upright lines, the first being the taller, а 


dark circle round his loins (the Indian 
" associates stoutness with wealth and 
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А Biography of a North American Indian. 
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the arrow above this line shows that such 
is his name ; under him is shown the spirit 
that through life will watch over him. The 
wigwam of the f&mily is situated beside some 
rice fields. 

As quite а youth he seta out on an ex- 
ploring expedition. With seven companions 
he crosses a large lake, probably Superior or 
Huron, the company travelling in two canoes, 
in the first of which is our hero, Arrow. 
Three days and three nights are occupied 
in crossing the lake, shown by the drawing 
of three suns and three moons. А landing 
on the other side is safely effected (the 
drawing of а tortoise indicates land in most 
Indian word-pictures). The party camps 
for two days and two nights by the side of 
the lake, and by a camp fire partake of fish 
caught therein. Shortly after this Arrow 
meets a foe in deadly combat, and with his 
tomahawk slays him, which feat will be duly 
recorded on his grave-post when he dies. 

Another very important event in his life 
now occurs. He falls in with a white man’s 
expedition, made up of six persons. First 
is shown the leader of the party, probably 
an officer, as he has both an English rifle and 
asword. By his side are three men of lesser 
note, probably assistants, one of whom 
carries a sword. Next is a man of con- 
siderable importance ; he is drawn large, and 
in his right hand carries a book, and his left 
hand is placed upon his lips, indicating that 
he reads and talks. This man is probably 
a Bible man or a missionary. Of equal 
importance is the next figure, the white 
medicine man; he carries a rifle and the 
herbs of his profession, and the Indians 
believe him to be possessed of magical pro- 
1 indicated by the black halo round 

is head. The fact that these men are 
wearing hats tells that they are white men. 
Arrow and another Indian of the same 
totem (catfish), probably one of his brothers, 
undertake to act as guides to this party. 
They cross а high mountain and then come 
to & lake, which is crossed by the Indian 

ides in а canoe, the white men crossin 

in а sailing boat. АП land safely, indicate 
by the tortoise. Arrow is well rewarded 
for his services; he now draws the circle 
round his body indicating affluence, and, 
returning to his home by the rice fields, he 
buvs a horse and hunts the bear and moose 
in the Rockies. 

Now he sets out on an expedition of his 
own, taking with him six companions. 
Again he goes over the mountain and across 
a lake, probably to the place whither he had 
conducted the party of white men. His six 
companions cross in а canoe, but Arrow 
himself rides round the lake on his horse 
and takes but one day and night, whilst his 
companions take two days and two nights 
to effect the crossing in the canoe. All this 
will be clearly seen if readers will carefully 
follow the picture. 

At length the far-off Indian camp is 
reached. That it is the encampment of 
another and different tribe (probably the 
Dacotahs) is shown by the different shape 
of the wigwams. Arrow has come to seek 
а bride from the strange tribe, and he at 
once tells his love to the object of his affec- 
tions. He sings (shown by the wavy lines 
issuing from his lips) of the wigwam he has 
prepared for her, of his fame and totem, of 
his affluence, and how they will be one in 
heart (shown by the line joining the two 
hearts) Не has no other love, for his heart 
is hers alone, shown by the heart enclosed 
in а circle. The totem of the squaw and 
her family is the mud-puppy. Arrow then 
sees her father, who is a great chief, wealthy, 
and possessed of the much-coveted English 
rifle. This chief is offered and accepts in 
exchange for his daughter the prized horse 
of Arrow. 


Arrow апа his bride are now shown 
joined together by one long arm, signifying 
that they are now one for life. Accom- 
panied by his six companions, Arrow 
and his wife depart from the encampment, 
shown by the foot drawn as walking from 
the village. For a day and night they camp 
by a lake, and then all cross in a large canoe 
and again feast on the other side, partaking 
of fish and a prairie hen. 

So far all has gone well, but now the first 
approach of disaster is seen. The evil spirit, 
the great serpent called Kenabeek,” is 
drawn, and the birds of carnage are flying 
overhead. The party are on a large moun- 
tain. Arrow and his new bride are perishin 
of hunger, shown by their hands being placed 
on their mouths. During this terrible time 
all the companions that set out with Arrow 
perish and are eaten by carrion birds. For 
five days and five nights after the death of 
the men, the two survivors wander about 
utterly lost (shown by the five horizons and 
five suns and the figure with the outstretched 
arms indicating lost); they live upon 
herbs, grasses, and the bark of trees, until 
at last, under the influence of the Good 
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A Medicine Man’s Grave-post. 


Spirit, they are led at night-time to a camp 
where thev are hospitably received, being 
given fish and the flesh of bison. 

Arrow, after being so miraculously pre- 
served, believes himself to be possessed of 
magical properties, and draws the magic 
circle round his head. Both he and his bride 
join in а song of thanksgiving, and after 
staying three days and nights at the friendly 
encampment they are provided with а new 
escort, including a magic medicine man to 
protect them from further evil, and set out 
for their own home. They pass some rice 
fields, also through a deep forest in which 
they hunt; a porcupine is caught climbing 
up a fir tree, also a reindeer is shot, and 
camping and feasting naturally follow. 

The party now comes to the mountains 
near the home of Arrow, and here the 
accompanying party leaves them, going 
back, whilst Arrow and his wife ро 
forward (shown by the two feet divided by 
a line and pointing different ways). 

Home is reached at last, and much 
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rejoicing takes place. Arrow establishes 
his wife in their wigwam; he becomes 
possessed of a rifle, and incidentally with 
the strength and courage of a lion. The 
villagers play upon musical instruments and 
sing of ће: exploits of Arrow, whilst he 
himself gives thanks for all to the Great 
Spirit. 

In his immortal poem, Hiawatha,” 
Longfellow gives us some very real pictures 
of Indian life. They are scenes of a bygone 
day mostly, and afford us glimpses of the 
North American Indian as he lived in all 
his glory, before civilisation and drink had 
made him the ludicrous and often offensive 
being that he now is. 

The last example that I give is the grave- 
post of a deceased medicine man. First is 
shown his totem, reversed, as Longfellow 
says: 

“And they painted on the gra ve-posta, 
On the graves yet unforgotten, 
Each his own ancestral Totem, 
Each the symbol of his household ; 
Figures of the Bear and Reindeer, 
Of the Turtle, Crane and Beaver, 
Each inverted as a token 
That the owner was departed.” 


To show that he worked his magic under 
the guidance of the Good Spirit, the Great 
Spirit is cut on the post, and opposite 
this are his drum and drum-sticks, formerly 
used in chanting and other ceremonies. 
The headless man is a sign of death. He 
was great in peace and in war, shown by the 
pe and the tomahawk; the five 
ines on the side of the post probably indicate 
five remarkable cures effected by him. The 
snake and the herb are part of his trade 
outfit. He is now sure to land safely in the 
happy hunting-ground (shown by the tor- 
toise), and he has taken his bow and arrows 
with him in evidence of good faith. 


* A * 
AFTER THE MATCH. 


BY PAUL BLAKE. 


T. 


"IT'S over now, so there's no use in fretting, 
There's no denying that the match is lost; 
I wish I had the gift of clean forgetting 
That catch I missed and all the runs it cost. 


п. 


I watched the ball, 'twas dead upon the wicket, 
"Iwas swiped towards the circumambient sky: 
„That's mine," I thought; I'll show them what is 

cricket, 
And Jones shall make a.full apology.” 


III. 


(Jones is our captain; I perhaps may mention 
That up to then I'd had the worst of luck; 
Through what Jones called a stupid inattention 

I'd finished up our innings with a duck.) 
IV. 
But to return: the ruddy globe of leather 
(I mean the ball) descended through the air; 
My eager hands were quickly held together ; 
The ball was in them ere I was aware. 
х. 
It stung like ““ wopses : still, I grasped it tightly, 
Too tightly; I forgot that balls are round ; 


Then, how it happened I can't tell you rightly, 
The wretched beast slipped somehow to the ground. 


VI. 
Then Jones’s voice was heard: You butter-fingers ! 
A school-girl couldn't miss that easy catch!” 


The bitter memory of that moment lingers 
Within my brain ; they say it cost the match! 
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SoME HINTS ON SEA-= FISHING. 


N the different methods of sea fishing 
much might easily be written, and 

the B. O. P.“ has ably dealt with some of 
them. This article deals only with surface- 
fishing or ' whifling," which is, to my 


BAIT <— GFEET OF 


SWIVEL 


By GUY ALFORD. 


almost any shop where fishing-tackle is to be 

bought, or can be easily made by oneself. 
In yet another sketch this bait is illus- 

trated—the first diagram showing the rubber 


as it will appear passing through the water, 
Gut —> PIPE LEAD 
cin 
SWIVEL 


The Arrangement of the Line. 


thinking, one of the best forms of sport, if 
not the best, to be had upon the sca. The 
kinds of fish to be caught in this manner 
are many, and the baits used for whiffing 
various. 

In places where mackerel, pollack, and 
bass are to be found, good sport can be 
obtained from a small sailing-boat, and 
what makes this kind of sport so pleasant 
is that the fish are to be caught while the 
boat is in motion, either being rowed or 
sailed. | 

To begin with, we will give a rough list 
of the tishing tackle that will be required, 
and a few hints as to its choice may be 
useful. A light strong rod should be 
chosen, made of ash or hickory, about 


and the second is an illustration of the same 
bait before being placed in the water. 

For the making of it a large tlat rubber 
ring can be used, cut across so that both 


using it as by using double gut or any- 

thing thicker; and when the water is very 

clear, fish will be caught by its use when 

with other tackle not & rise would be ob- 

tained. It will require great care and skill 
to land a heavy fish on singi: gut, but 
fine tackle adds much to the interest 
and exci ment of the fishing. 

Jn cutting up a mackerel or pilchard 
for bait a very sharp knife should be 
used, and the strip of fish should be 
scarcely an eighth of an inch in thick- 

ness, and about half an inch in width, so 
that it may play prettily in the water, as the 
flash of the silver skin as it wriggles in the 
Current is what. chiefly attracts the fish. It 


Pilchard or Mackerel Bait. 


ends are pointed, and then one end bound 
firmly on to the shank of the hook with 
waxed thread. The bait, when passing 
through the water, represents a small tish 


Red or Grey Rubber Artificial Bait. 


fourteen feet in length and with a long butt 
and a large winch fitted on to it. In 
addition there will be required a light strong 
line forty or fifty yards in length, half a 
dozen or so pipe leads of various sizes, 
several traces of the best single salmon gut 
fitted with swivels mounted at intervals, 
and a plentiful supply of hooks mounted on 
the best single salmon gut ; and lastly, a good 
large landing net. 

When the fishing-ground has been reached 
whiffing is practised by “letting out” 
twenty or thirty yards of line and sailing 
or rowing across and across the places fre- 
quented by the fish, and the fish will rise to 
the surface and take the bait as it passes 
along the water or, rather, just under- 
neath it. 

The arrangement of the line is the subject 
of our first sketch, and shows clearly the 
posi ion of bait, gut, pipe lead, and line. 
Mackerel or pilchard cut up into thin strips 
three or four inches long forms one of the 
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best baits for pollack and bass, and should 
be placed upon the hook in the manner 
shown in the second diagram. 

Another good bait for the same fish is a 
rubber ring, either of red or of white rubber, 
and these may be obtained ready-made at 
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swimming along, and looks wonderfully like 
it. As a hint to the size in which the bait 
should be made, when pulled out straight 
it should measure five or six inches. 
Another method 
of catching pollack 
and bass by whiff- 
ing is to anchor the 
boat at some likely 
spot and fish with- 
out using & weight 
of any kind, merely 
allowing the line 
to drift away from 
the boat: and a 
good bait to use 
under these cir- 
cumstances is а 
live prawn, with the hook just threaded 
through the scale at the back so that the 
prawn will swim along in the water. It is 
very necessary that the prawns should be 
fresh and in good condition, and they should 
bs kept in the water 
in a basket hung 
~ > over the stern of the 
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should be obtained at the same time that 
the rest of the fishing-teckle is purchased. 
Many boatmen are averse to the use of 
single salmon gut, but they should not be 
heeded, as, according to my experience, 
twic» the number of fish will be taken by 


is & good plan sometimes to arrange two 
strips of fish upon the hook so that the bait 
appears silver on both sides. 

Another diagram indicates the way in 
which a pilchard or mackerel 
should be cut up for bait, and both 
sides of the fish can, of course, 
be used. Prior to cutting up the 
bait the fish should be scaled. 


Mackerel may be caught 
when shoaling by using a bare 
hook with about an inch and a- 


half of the stem of a clay pipe 
threaded on to the gut just above 
the hook, and this bait is the 
subject of another sketch. A small strip 
of pilchard or mackerel attached to the 
hook in the way already shown will often 
add to the attractiveness of this bait, 


Prawn Bait. 


especially so when mackerel are not in shoals 
and only being picked up ” singly. 

But whether fishing for mackerel, pollack, 
or bass, when whiffing, the line should 
always be arranged as indicated—a pipe 
lead at the end of the line, then a couple of 
yards of gut, and then whatever bait mav 
have been chosen. One thing that should 
be borne in mind is that if one kind of bait 
will not take another should be tried 


Pipe-stem Bait for Mackerel. 


in its place, as I have known days 
when not a single fish could be taken on a 
red rubber eel, while the fish bit at the 
white rubber freely, and vice versa. There 
is no accounting for these things, and 
patience only will solve the problem. 


The 


GENEROUS GIFTS FOR BOYS. 


THE Fishmongers’ Company have just made a grant 
of twenty-five guineas to the National Refuges and 
Arethusa Training Ship Society for the purpose of 
securing a wood-turning lathe and a metal and screw- 
turning lathe for their Shaftesbury School at Bisley 
as a further aid to technically instructing the boys. 
The Carpenters’ Company and the Armourers’ and 
Prasiers' Company have also each sent 5/. for the same 
object. The Committee are very thankful for this 
help. 


A PLUCKY BOY SCOUT. 


THis is Albert George Stevenson, who was presented 
with a silver medal and testimonial by the Mayor of 
Deptford for narrowly escaping being knocked down by 
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a pair of runaway horses ; he caught hold of the rear of 
the van, clambered into it, worked his way along the 
pole, and, seizing the horses' heads, brought them toa 
standstill. 


CAMPING OUT AND NEEDLE- 
WORK. 


By A MERE MAN, 


(From “ Camping,” the official organ of the Amateur 
Camping Club.) 


ONE of the greatest trials to which the he-camper is 
subject is the necessity, on such occasions as female 
friends or relatives may not be available, for tackling 
seriously the problem of ** mending things.” 

To Sew on a Button.—This is a tricky business, and 
should not be lightly undertaken, even by the boldest, 
unless he can be certain of plenty of time and absolute 
freedom from interruption, and particularly from 
friendly advice." It is a solemn thing, and absolute 
quiet is essential for a successful result. ‘Take a self- 
threading needle, from 14 to 2 inches long, and not 
Jess than 3 feet of good, solid, businesslike thread. 
With a little practice it will be found that the thread— 
which should first be doubled and the ends tied together 
with a double knot—may be induced to “ nick into 
its place in from three to four minutes. The record 
time is probably somewhere about a minute and a- 
half, but the writer cannot vouch for this. 

Proceed from the under, or“ off ” side of the material 
to push the needle through. Should the fabric be 
thick or tough, give the needle a decent start, and then 
use two good, strong, front teeth to drag it to its 
destination. Use the back of the hand to wipe off any 
superfluous blood, should—as is :ikely—a flesh punc- 
ture occur, 

In the case of an incomplete dental equipment, a 
pair of pliers may be used with good effect, or the 
needle may be induced to proceed by placing its eye 
end on a hard surface, such as the sole of a boot, and 
forcing it through. Whatever happens, be strong and 
resist the insidious thimble, for it is a snare and a de- 
lusion, and to be successful with it needs much special 
training, and time which the mere man can ill afford. 

The above preliminaries being successfully accom- 
plished, the next step is to attach the button. This is 
best done by pulling the thread through to its utmost 
limit, the button through one of its“ eves’ 
and keeping the thread taut—letting the button 
gracefully waggle down to its destination. "The return 
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journey of the needle—which should be followed by 
the thread, and commence with a new “ eye " (though 
this is not essential)-—is comparatively simple, and the 
trick can be picked up after а few days' practice. 

The real trouble begins when the next return journey 
is undertaken, for it is obviously impossible to do more 
than hazard which hole the needle may engage, if, 
indeed, it elects to go through а hole at all. Jo secure 
accuracy, take a second needle, or even a pin, and 
shove it through the hoped-for hole from the top; 
this will mark the place from which the“ business“ 
end should —with luck—protrude. Pin pricks often 
cause flesh wounds, ulcerations, and lacerations, so be 
very careful. 

The reader of this instructive article having, we will 
suppose, mastered the art of buttoning, he may now 
venture to soar in higher planes. 

Darning Stockings.—Let the darner take the needle, 
of generous dimensions, and plenty of wool of the 
colour he happens to have. The actual tint is of little 
importance, for the gaping wound is, more often than 
not, out of si: ght, and, as has been truly observed, what 
їз out of sight is out of mind. 

The hardy adventurer should start well away from 
the vawning abyss and, with honest, British, half-inch 
stitches, sew in a circular direction, gingerly approach- 
ing the crater. After about a couple of rounds of this 
game, the wool will have“ bitten." The hero will, 
of course, have left about a foot of loose wool outside 
the place where the needle first entered, and this will 
now come in handy. Let him join that end to the 
end where the needle is, and give a firm pull. This 
will have the effect of contracting the crater, and all 
he now has to do is to tie the two ends together with a 
firm double knot. 

In rare cases, when the knot may cause irritation, 
discard the stockings and get a new pair: it will be 
found cheaper in the long run! 
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THE PROTECTION OF WILD 
BIRDS. 


THERE are now eight Acts in force for the protection 
of wild birds, and they are, in the opinion of the 
** Animal's Frie nd," very confusing, and should be 
codified and simplified. 'The Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds have fssued a leaflet on the subject. 
One of the chief points to grasp is that “ there is a 
close time, from March 1 to August 1, for all birds, 
during which time it is an offence for any person, except 
the owner or occupier of land, or anyone authorised by 
him, to take or kill any bird. " "here is a schedule or 
list of eighty-five birds attached to the Act; these are 
absolutely protected, even against the owners and 
occupiers, during that time. 

There are certain birds—viz. the goldfinch—which 
are protected in the majority of counties throughout 
the whole year, and in many districts all bird-catching 
and killing has happily been made illegal on Sundays. 


THE SCHOOLBOY OF TO-DAY. 


FEW men have a greater all-round knowledge of 
the English scnoolboy than Dr. Wood, the Head- 
master of Harrow, whose retirement is taking place. 
Here is what he thinks of the schoolboy of to-day: 
“In all essentials of moral character," he wrote, “ the 
schoolboys of to-day are better, not worse, than the 
boys of fifty years ago. They are not less manly, and 
they are certainly less rough and less cruel. Their 
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code of honour is higher. There are fewer loafers. 
Petty tyrants are crushed by public opinion. They 

are very keen in all they do, and their patriotism, if 
a little unreasoning, is very Teal and very charming. 
I do not believe one word that is said of the effeminac у 
of the boys of to-day, if by * effeminacy is meant 
incapacity to bear pain or to take life in the rough.’ 


We 
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OUR DEAR FATHERLAND. 


THE following national hymn was written in 1904 
by a true boy-lover, Sir Nathaniel Barnaby, K.C.B., 
late Chief Constructor of the Navy, whose contribu- 
tions to the “ B.O.P.” will not be forgotten by many 
of our readers : 


1. God bless our Fatherland! Cradled in ocean, 
Nursed into greatness by storm and by sea: 
Out on the stormy winds, and in war’s commotion, 
She had no helper, Jehovah, but Thee! 


2. God bless our Fatherland! Men who have loved 
her, 
Lived for her glory, and died for her fame; 
Men who have ruled her, and men who have 
served her, 
Ruled in Thy fear, Lord, and served in Thy 
name. 


3. God bless our Fatherland! Land of the faithful, 
Slain for their staunchness ; exulting in flame; 
All things forsaken, yet valiant and joyful ; 
These were her children, and bore her dear 
name. 


4. God bless our Fatherland! Wide wave her banner 
Over a people contented and free! 
Be her Defender, her Shield, and Protector, 
Long may she serve Thee on land and on sea. 


TRAVELLERS’ ESPERANTO 
MANUAL. 


MESSRS. E. MARLBOROUGH & Co., 51 Old Bailey, 
London, E.C., have published a Travellers’ Esperanto 
Manual of Conversation in English and Esperanto. It 
is edited by J. С. O’Connor, M.A., PH.D., and costs 
6d. Some of our older readers, at ‘least, may be glad 
to know of this. 


WHEN CRICKET WAS A CRIME. 


Now that the cricket season is in full swing with us 
it is interesting to recall that under a statute of 
Edward IV. our great national pastime was declared 
a crime, owing to the game having become so popular 
that it interfered with archery, the then sport of 
kings. The law was rigorously enforced, and every 
person convicted of playing the game was fined ten 
pounds and sent to prison. It was not until the 
formation of the famous Hambledon Cricket Club in 
1749 that the statute was repealed. 
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By FRED. W. BURGESS. 


V.—OLD WOODCUTS. 


OYS of half a century ago were familiar enough with 
the old woodcuts used to illustrate nursery books 
and the rhymes and fables во crudely pictured. How 
different now are the beautiful drawings and pictures 
with which boys’ books are illustrated! There is, 
however, something very interesting about the old 
pictures ‘which were printed from roughly cut blocks 
of wood; especially so those used in the eighteenth 
century. 

Many of our readers have admired the curious wood- 
block engravings of Bewick, that famous artist in 
wood who drew animals with such skill. These are not 
difficult to secure, and make a charming album, but 
boys may find greater pleasure ir the curious pictures 
of a still earlier date. Old German books sometimes 


contain very quaint woodcuts, especially their initial a 


letters, which are so gro ue. The oldest German 
book-plates, too, were printed from wood blocks. Some 
of the cuts from the “ Canterbury Tales " have been 
held typical of many of the illustrations of early times. 

These few remarks may serve to show what а 
pleasing variety of woodcuts can be collected; the 
great charm being that at present they are quite 
inexpensive. In most towns there are old book shops, 
and the boy with a few coppers to spend will be able 
to add to the collection, which as time goes on will 
become more valuable, for such things increase in 
value very rapidly. As an instance of this, take book- 
plates (ex libris) Plenty of the best collections 
contain examples costing only a penny each collected 
fifteen years ago; now they а e worth many shillings, 
deren pounds, )( ) C) 
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Meltonians All! 


The Boys Own Paper. 


By Rev. Е. COWLEY WHITEHOUSE, М.А., 


1 slow hours of that night passed drearily 
away. Jim slept uneasily off and on, 
and tended George in the intervals. Early 
in the morning he and Stevens stood on the 
banks of the river and gazed on the yellow 
swirling torrent. Jim looked at Stevens, and 
Stevens looked at Jim. That did not help 
them much. 

* Some one," said Stevens, has got to 
swim across with a light cord." 

* We've got soveral lengths of strong, fine 
rope with us.“ 

* Have you got the man who will swim 
across with it?“ 

Jim by this time had come to the conclu- 
sion that it was no good showing Stevens 
that he resented his contemptuous manner of 
address. 

* Can't say,” he replied. 
boys.“ 

The carriers came to the brink of the river. 
Several of them were good swimmers, but 
they declined to plunge into the forbidding 
flood. 

„Try them with a bribe,” suggested Jim. 

Stevens did so, but it was of no avail. 

„They say wealth would be no good to 
them if they are drowned or taken by crocs.” 

* Are there crocodiles in this river ? ” 

Stevens snorted. 

“ Do you think you could find a river in 
these parta without а few specimens of the 
dainty little pets? 

* Then how are we going to get across? 

“ Give it up. Ask another." 

By this time the miners were on the farther 
bank. Stevens yelled across to them that 
his boys would not swim across. They 
shouted back something that Stevens could 
not properly hear. "The miners gathered in а 
little circle and evidently discussed the ques- 
tion. They shouted again, but Jim and 
Stevens failed to grasp their meaning. They 
understood, however, that some effort was 
about to be made to assist them. Two or 
three of the miners left the river bank. After 
a time they came back driving before them a 
couple of oxen yoked together. 

“Thats the only chance," 
Stevens. 

* What ? " said Jim, but Stevens did not 
deign to reply. 

The oxen were driven down to the brink 
of the water. А strong rope was attached 
to the yoke ; the other end of it was secured 
round the trunk of & tree. The men shouted 
and drove the patient creatures into the 
Stream. Slowly they stemmed the current, 
but it was soon apparent that they would not 
win across. The rushing water held them in 
its grip. Gamely they struggled, but to no 
purpose. Deeper and deeper they sank as 
they drifted down the stream. Soon, held 
motionless in the centre of the river by the 
taut rope and by the force of the battling 
waters, they were lying drowned a hundred 
yards or more lower down. 

The men from the mine had done all they 
could to succour their would-be visitors, and 
it now remained for Jim and Stevens to 
make their essay. They tried once more to 
tempt the best swimmer among the boys to 
take off a cord to the dead oxen, but he 
refused on the plea that it was too dangerous, 
and that he was afraid of crocodiles. 

“Im not a good enough swimmer,” said 
Stevens. You can swim, I suppose?“ 

Jim recognised the ugly challenge in the 
man’s voice. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


“ Yes," he replied, “I can swim pretty 
decently, and I suppose I must have a shot 
at it.” 

He went a hundred yards up stream and 
threw off his clothes. He stepped to the 
bank, looked at the yellow whirl of waters, 
and wished himself a few thousand miles 
away. Some verses he had learned at school 
came into his head. He turned to Stevens, 
&nd commenced to spout— 


“How many a time have T 
Cloven with arm still lustier, breast more daring, 
The wave all roughen'd; with a swimmer's stroke 
Flinging the billows back from my drench'd һай, 
And laughiug from my lip the audacious brine, 
Which kiss'd it like a wine cup, rising o'er 
The waves as they arose, and prouder still 
The loftier they uplifted me." 


Stevens had his mouth open with amaze- 
ment before Jim was through with his quota- 
tion, and the latter laughed aloud at the 
other's face. He turned away, threw the 
coil of rope round his neck, and soused in. 
He strove to throw off from his mind the 
haunting thought of crocodiles, but only 

artially succeeded. He struck out strongly, 

ut to his dismay he found himself taken in 
charge by the headlong current, and almost 
before he realised what was happening, he 
was abreast of the oxen and the next moment 
fifty yards below them. The eddying rush 
of the waters twisted and twirled his limbs, 
and gave him a sensation of unnerving 
helplessness. 

* Don't lose your nerve," he whispered to 
himself, and set to work to struggle back to 
the bank. Two hundred yards lower down 
he landed breathless and exhausted by his 
exertions. 

When he went back to his companions 
he rested awhile, and then announced his 
intention of having another try. 

“I must go much farther up," he said. 
“ I started too low down last time." 

“ Give it up," pleaded George. 

** Not a bit of it," replied Jim. “ Iunder- 
stand better now how to go about the job, 
but you have no idea how strong the current 
is, and it seems to suck you out towards the 
centre. I felt horribly helpless as it whirled 
me past those poor brutes.” 

Jim walked up stream and plunged in 
again. Reserving his strength, he merely 
kicked out gently in a slanting direction 
across the stream. Не perceived to his 
satisfaction that this time he was bearing 
right down on the oxen. He clutched a horn 
thankfully, but no sooner had he done so 
than he felt he was battling with & force un- 
expectedly strong. His body was stretched 
out on the current, and his arms were nearly 
wrenched out of their sockets. 

He struggled wildly to pull himself up level 
with the bodies of the oxen so as to be able 
to attach the cord he had brought with him 
to the heavy rope which held the oxen in 
position. But all his efforts proved futile. 
The stream mastered him. The water 
bubbled over his lips, his grasp was torn from 
the horn, and away he floated down the 
centre of the river. The bitter sense of 
defeat was on him. He was terribly played 
out, and dimly he remembered that there 
was а fall half a mile or so lower down. He 
wondered if his body would be horribly muti- 
lated, and crocodiles loomed large in his 
imagination. He headed back to the shore, 
but the river was roaring in his ears, and 


washing out the last remnants of his strength. 
He did not quite lose consciousness, but 
afterwards he could remember little or 
nothing about his struggle. 

In the meantime Stevens had been watch- 
ing the efforts of the swimmer. Bold and 
hardy himself, he could not help admiring 
the efforts of another brave man. А pang 
of dismay struck him as he saw Jim swept 
&way from the oxen. He did the only thing 
possible under the circumstances. Tearing 
down stream for several hundred yards, he 
kicked off his heavy boots and plunged into 
the water at a spot where he knew by the 
curve of the bank Jim was bound to be swept 
inwards. He was barely in time. Jim bore 
down on him. 

* Don’t grab hold of me," shouted Stevens. 
He had little faith in his own swimming capa- 
cities, and felt that a struggle would inevit- 
ably end in disaster for both of them. It was 
doubtful whether the exhausted swimmer 
heard him at all, but Jim continued swimming 
mechanically as Stevens seized him. It was 
touch and go, but a swirl of the current 
helped them, and Stevens touched the bank 
after an effort that any man might be proud 
of. Jim lay helpless with the last ounce of 
strength soaked out of him. Stevens sat and 
dripped with his head between his knees, and 
gasped himself back to his usual imper- 
turbable self. The boys who had helped 
them out of the water chattered and jabbered 
after their kind. 

What Jim later on said to Stevens, and 
what Stevens answered, need not be told. 
They had been tested pretty severely, and 
each had proved himself in the hour of trial 
a man of resource and of resolution. Some- 
thing approaching mutual respect sprung 
up between them. Stevens would never be 
& very charming or popular member of 
ordinary society, but he received Jim's 
thanks not too ungraciously, and began to 
see that the young swell, as he termed him, 
had certain pointa in him which were not 
altogether detestable. Jim, on the other 
hand, was quite ready to see what was good 
in the character of the man who had risked 
his life to save him. 

Poor wan George received them back 
almost with tears. Не had been in a state 
of the most poignant anxiety. From the 
banks to which he had crawled he had 
watched the struggle. 

* You're men," he announced, both of 
you. There's nothing more to be said"; 
апа he gave Stevens's hand a grip which sent 
a thrill of something approaching pleasure 
through that misanthropical young fellow's 
Írame. 

But Jim was not taking on апу more 
swimming for the present. He had been 
helped back to camp by a couple of the boys. 
He sat down and asked what was to be done. 

“ Sit and hope,“ advised Stevens, but his 
voice had not the nasty ring of old in it. 

Hope for what ? " inquired George. 

* Dunno ! " replied Stevens. 

There was evidently nothing further to be 
done, and they waited with such patience ав 
they could command. That afternoon the 
force of the current seemed to be slightly 
abating. The rain was holding off, and 
Stevens thought that possibly the wet season 
was not yet setting in. The following morn- 
ing the river was clearly less tumultuous, but 
the experience of the previous day was not 
sufficiently teni pting to induce either Stevens 


The 


or Jim to make another endeavour to reach 
the oxen. 

During the afternoon the boys reported 
that the miners were on the river bank. 
Some fresh plan was evidently about to be 
tried. Soon the watchers saw a big black- 
skinned native dive into the water. He was 
borne down on the oxen, and succeeded in 
attaching the end of a light rope to the heavy 
one. After this he cut the dead animals 
adrift and started to swim across. He was 
swept down some little way, but he made 
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good his landing, after which it was an easy 
job to haul the heavy rope across, and to 
draw it tightly round a tree on the bank. 
Getting George across was no easy task. 
He was secured between two of the boys, who 
slowly hauled themselves hand over hand 
along the taut rope. Others went in front 
and behind to lend assistance, and the whole 
party shouted and splashed to scare away any 
monster saurians that might be lurking about. 
The crocs. were evidently not in mid-stream, 
as the oxen had not been attacked. Prob- 
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ably the big flush of water had induced them 
to keep quiet in the backwaters and shallows. 

George was hurried up to the mine build- 
ings and put to bed. А week elapsed before 
he was in a fit condition to go on towards 
railhead, which, according io the mining 
engineers, was a five days’ march distant. 

Jim requested Stevens to accompany them 
back, and the latter gruffly consented. This 
time he did not speak of dry-nursing " his 
charges. 

(To be concluded.) 
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PRESENT-DAY ADVENTURERS: 


ADVENTURES AND DISCOVERIES IN TIBET. 


T was twenty-one years after his first 
journey in Asia that Sven Hedin left his 
home in Stockholm, his mind set on crossing 
the great white patch in Central Asia, marked 
in the most recent English map “ Unex- 
lored." Three years had passed since his 
ast journey in Tibet, and memories of that 
strange inhospitable land were ever with him 
until the call to return, which is constantly 
in the ear of the born explorer, bade him 
make one more effort to solve its problems. 

He started with high hopes of success, for 
Lord Curzon, then Viceroy of India, had been 
deeply interested in his previous journeys 
and had promised him all possible help. 
But when Hedin reached Simla such hopes 
soon faded. Lord Minto had succeeded 
Lord Curzon, and though personally in 
sympathy and full of kindness towards the 
traveller, for political reasons he was unable 
to grant him permission to cross the frontier 
Írom India into the Forbidden Land. 

Dr. Hedin had not come so far only to be 
driven back. Sceing that it was hopeless to 
expect either passport or escort so long as 
Tibet was known to be his goal, he fell in 
with the suggestion of hjs friends that he 
should obtain a passport for Eastern Turke- 
stan and make a journey in that interestin 
country. It was one way, though a long and 
circuitous one, of reaching the white patch 
he was resolved to explore, but the traveller 
must follow any path which lies open to him. 

No time was lost in getting together а 
caravan, which consisted of 130 horses and 
mules, & collapsible boat for lake voyages, 
&nd, as servants, thirty-five Asiatics with 
provision for an expedition of some months. 
Hedin's former experiences in Tibet had 
taught him that weeks might elapse during 
which he would not come in contact with 
human beings, and any forgotten need could 
not later be supplied. With this little party 
he left Simla on June 15, 1906, and, travel- 
ling through Eastern Turkestan, came, on 
August 1, to Leh, а busy little town on the 
direct caravan route through Turkestan to 
India and the last place of importance before 
reaching Tibet. Here he completed the 
equipment of the expedition, engaged more 
men, among them Muhamed Isa, who was 
to be his caravan leader. 

To this remarkable man Hedin attributes 
no small measure of the success of his journey 
in the wild regions which they were to travel 
together. Trustworthy and indomitable in 
his work, cheerful and full of resource, his 
influence over his men was always for good, 
while his knowledge of Asia was unequalled 
by any other native. Не had been thirty 
years upon the road; he had accompanied 
Younghusband on his famous journey from 
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China across Tibet and on his expedition to 
Lhasa; he travelled with Carey and Dal- 
gleish, and also with Dutreuil de Rhins, and 
was a helpless witness of his master’s violent 
death at the hands of Tibetan brigands. 
No hardships had quenched his love of ad- 
venturous life, and he was delighted to join 
the Swedish  explorer's caravan, little 
dreaming that it was to be his last journey 
and that his body was to be left behind in 
Trans-Himalaya. 

From Leh the expedition started on 
August 13, and “soon the last telegraph 
station to which a prohibition of the pro- 
jected journey could be wired, the last 
contact with the civilised world, was left 
behind." The obstacles of nature, the 
hostilities of the dwellers in the Forbidden 
Land, had now to be faced. 

At Tankse, a few davs later, Sven Hedin 
began the map which was to reach eleven 
hundred sheets, and for more than two years 
was to rivet his attention on every mile of 
the route and every object that could be 
seen from it." At the same time the collec- 
tion of rock specimens was begun. In this 
and other scientific work he had the assist- 
ance of a young Eurasian named Robert, 
who joined the caravan at Srinagar and soon 
proved himself valuable in many ways and a 
po companion to his master during the 
ong winter evenings in Tibet. To none of 
his men did the traveller give any hint of 
his actual plans. These he intended to 
reveal only when the men who had been hired 
for the first stages had returned with their 
animals and he was left alone with the actual 
servants chosen for the expedition. "There 
must be no possibility of news of his goal 
being carried back to Ladak, or a prohibition 
might even yet be pronounced and going 
forward be made an impossibility. 

At Lake Lighten the hired men turned 
back, and, with twenty-five Ladaki men and 
ninety-seven ponies and mules, Hedin set 
out to cross Tibet from north to south, “а 
journey," he says, which seems easy 
enough on the map, but in reality is a 
difficult undertaking, costing suffering and 
tears. The meandering line is drawn in red 
on the map, for it is really marked with 
blood." 

Lake Lighten was а spot never to be for- 
gotter . For several days they travelled beside 
its icy surface in truly Tibetan weather, the 
cold intense, the wind lashing them like 
whipeords. Seven horses died upon its 
banks and the Ladakis suffered terribly. 
It was on Lake Lighten that Hedin made the 
first of those perilous voyages which usually 
ended in an adventure. Taking with him 
Rehim Ali, one of his most capable men, he 


Bet out to cross the lake and take soundings. 
The weather had been all that could be 
desired for this purpose when he started, and 
the interest of the work induced him to stay 
on the lake longer than was prudent. As he 
was sailing back, a storm suddenly swept the 
lake, and for hours the boat tossed in raging 
wind and pitchy darkness, until, suddenly 
grounding in the surf, it capsized, flinging the 
voyagers into the icy water. With almost 
superhuman effort the two dragged the boat 
to land; then, drenched, hungry, and almost 
frozen, they sat down to wait for the dawn, 
using the frame and rule of the sounding 
line to make a little fire. Happily their 
vigil was broken by the arrival of 
Muhamed Isa and Robert on horseback. 
They had become anxious for the safety 
of their master and had come out to search 
for him ; guided by the tiny fire, they had 
ridden to the spot where the boat had 
grounded. 

A second adventure, only a few days later, 
when the caravan reached the waters of 
Yeshil-kul, had an even more exciting 
ending. A rising storm warned the boating 
ү that it would be prudent to effect а 

nding, and Rehim began to lower the sail. 
All at once Robert, who had accompanied 
his master on this occasion, called out that 
he saw two wolves awaiting their landing, 

recursors doubtless of а pack which would 
inevitably put in an appearance as soon as 
the boat was beached. Without weapons it 
was death to face these wild howling crea- 
tures, yet the storm was whistling over the 
lake and the waves rising white and thun- 
derous. 

* Anything but wolves," cried Robert, and 
ave а sigh of relief as a side wind drove the 
oat southward from the shore. Hours 

passed and shipwreck seemed every moment 
imminent, but at last the boat grounded and 
the little party were able to step ashore. All 
were drenched, a dangerou experience in 
these high altitudes, and once again the 
frame and rule of the sounding line, which 
had been replaced by Muhamed, had to be 
sacrificed to keep life in the frozen men until 
daylight enabled them to return to the 
camp. 

In weather of Arctic cold and in long and 
furious snowstorms the caravan struggled 
southward over icy passes in which it was 
death to linger, among a maze of mountains 
and along routes never before trodden by the 
foot of man. On the heights of Buka- 
mangna nine mules were frozen in a night 
and for eighty-three days not a human being 
was seen. Often pasture and fuel were not 
to be found ; wolves howled about the tents 
in the long chilly nights, and ravens followed 
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the party in certainty of some animal 
falling. Every day some horse or mule 
died, and Hedin began to wonder whether 
all his hopes of reaching Shigatze were to be 
frustrated. 

On November 10 they came on the first 
trace of the nomads of the Chang. One of 
the Ladakis, Tundup Sonam, who had been 
scouting, had descried a black tent inhabited 
by a woman and her children, and from her 
he learned that there were more tents in a 
neighbouring valley. Next day he brought 
into camp two Tibetans—wild, savage-look- 
ing men with coarse black hair hanging about 
their greasy faces, and over their shoulders 
long matchlocks, while provisions for their 
journey were stuffed in the front of their 
tunies. Though at first timid and suspicious, 
they were kindly, and not only able to give 


much information about the country, but to 


sell sheep and yaks to the strangers. 

The explorer was soon, however, to ex- 
perience the first signs of that hostility which 
pursued him throughout the rest of his 
journey. From a small encampment to 
which he had gone to buy sheep, Muhamed 
Isa came back full of gloomy forebodings. 
An elderly Tibetan had come into the en- 
campment whilst he was there, and had not 
only warned the people not to sell him pro- 
visions lest their own safety be endangered, 
but had advised Muhamed Isa to bid his 
master leave the country with all haste if he 
wished to avoid arrest. Farther on the road 
Hedin heard that the whole district south of 
the pass to which they were travelling had 
been roused by the news that the European, 
who had five years before reached Nakchu 
and been turned back by the Lhasa Govern- 
ment, was again in the country, and soldiers 
were being collected to make his journey 
farther im possible. 

Hedin was not to be checked by such 
rumours. With eighteen yaks purchased 
from the Tibetans the expedition climbed 
the Sela and descended in a snowstorm to 
the level country south. "They were march- 
ing now at an altitude of 15,000 feet, a 
height which tried man and beast alike. 
The yaks alone, bred on the icy plateau, 
seemed to mind neither cold, wind, nor rare- 
fied air, but, surefooted and patient, carried 
their loads over the wind-swept mountains. 
At last, after one of the most arduous 
journeys of his experience, through an 
unknown land of mountains and wondrous 
lakes, over country of which no reports had 
ever got into geography books, Hedin reached 
Shigatze, one of the busiest of Tibetan 
cities, called the Chatham of Tibet, and 
crowded with Chinese as well as natives. 

Shigatze is not only а trading centre, but a 
sacred city, a place of pilgrimage for all 
Tibetans. "There is the Tashi-lunpo, the 
residence of the Tashi Lama, who is held by 
some in even greater reverence than the Dalai 
Lama.  Hedin arrived at the Losar or New 
Year's festival and was invited to attend each 
day's wonderful and picturesque ceremonies ; 
he also had an interview with the Tashi 
Lama, a privilege only accorded to those the 
great man desires to honour. The friendship 
of the Tashi Lama was of great assistance 
to the explorer when he once more set out 
on his journey and extricated him from 
many difficulties, but, alas! it was not 
powerful enough to make him free to wander 
where he would in unknown Tibet. 

His stay in Shigatze was not ended when he 
received notice from the Chinese authorities 
in the town that he could not be allowed to 
remain in the country, and must at once 
set out on his homeward way with an escort 
of Tibetans to see that he did not stray from 
the highway in order to visit forbidden spots. 
This method of travel by no means fell in 
with Hedin's plans or his purpose in coming 
to Tibet. He managed, however, to gain 


permission to travel westward through the 
wild region which he has named Trans- 
Himalaya, the mountainous boundary be- 
tween the northern tableland of the nomads 
and the more populous country to the 
south. Strict as was the vigilance exercised 
by his guards, he was able, before he reached 
the western border of Tibet, to achieve some 
of his most cherished ambitions. The great 
mountain system, the Trans-Himalaya, was 
mapped, the sacred lake—the Dangra-yum- 
tso—glimpsed from the surrounding moun- 
tains, and the source of the great Bramaputra 
and the Indus traced to their springs in the 
snowy uplands. 

“ It was a proud feeling," says Sven Hedin, 
“to stand at the very three-headed source 
of the magnificent Bramaputra that goes 
out in the ocean near Calcutta. But perhaps 
it was still more wonderful, some time 
later, to camp at the little rock whence the 
Indus comes out as an abundant spring, 
growing bigger and bigger on its adventurous 
way down through the mountains." The 
triumph of the moment was perhaps dimmed 
by the memory of that sad day when, at 
Saka-dzong, the most faithful and able of his 
servants, the man who would have rejoiced 
most in his discovery, Muhamed Isa, had 
died of apoplexy. The loss had been almost 
irreparable, for Muhamed Isa's thirty years’ 
experience of Asiatic travel had given him a 
knowledge and enthusiasm which influenced 
the whole party. It is surprising, when we 
consider the hardships and privations which 
had to be endured and the mortality among 
the animals, that throughout the two years 
of Hedin’s journey only this one life was 
Jost. 

At Gartok a new chapter of the expedition 
began. The explorer felt that, despite the 
opposition of authoritics, British, Chinese, 
and Tibetan, he could not leave Central Asia 
without crossing the unknown region of 
Bong-pa and mapping the white patch until 
now marked ' Unexplored.” To achieve 
this the most careful plans must be made 
and his purpose concealed from those about 
him. He resolved to go back to Ladak, 
dismiss the Ladakis who had been with him 
to Shigatze, get together a new caravan, 
and from Ladak, as in the previous year, 
cross the Tibetan border into the Forbidden 
Land. To better conceal his identity on 
the journey he would wear Ladakis costume 
and travel as a Mohammedan merchant. 

With the help of a rich and friendly mer- 
chant of Leh, Gulam Rasul, a party of 
eleven men, with forty horses, was got 
together, and on November 9, 1907, Hedin 
started from  Drugub, travelling north- 
westward towards the Kara-korum Moun- 
tains. This journey he describes as the 
hardest he ever made. With his handful of 
men he penetrated deeper and deeper into 
the heart of Asia in the pitiless cold and 
furious storms of midwinter. East of the 
Kara-korum Pass the way was strewn with 
horses and mules which had succumbed to 
cold and wind. In two hours the travellers 
counted sixty-three, left behind dead amon 
their baggage when their owners prendi 
forward to safer altitudes. Soon the corn 
supply of the caravan grew low, and so 
great was the mortality among the ponies 
that, with a thermometer registering forty 
degrees below zero, the party had to face 
the prospect of continuing the journey on 
foot, carrying their provisions. "Throughout 
the whole time Hedin travelled disguised 
first as а Ladak merchant and then as a 
Tibetan, colouring his face and hands each 
day with Indian ink. His European dress 
he burned to avoid detection, and though he 
often grew weary of his disguise and the 
constant need for vigilance, he gallantly 
continued the arduous and perilous work 


which had brought him into the country, оные, GED ) 1 Р. 
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hiding his maps for safety in bags of rice. 
" Our life was dismal and lonesome, and 
often it seemed impossible that we should 
live to reach India again," he says. We 
went as in the dark, and every day which 
passed without any untoward event came 
upon me as a surprise.” 

Eventually he was detected, and under 
strict guard made his march back to the 
border of Tibet, but it was not until the 
most important part of his work had been 
finished. Nor did this retreating journey 
prove fruitless. For the seventh time he 
stood on the main crest of the Trans- 
Himalaya, saw the  Teri-nam-tso, the 
heavenly lake, lying like “а turquoise 
framed in mountains and hills," and crossed 
again the white patch." On August 28 
the party encamped at Poo, and Heiin 
spent two memorable days in the hospitable 
house of the Moravian missionaries there. 
It was more than two vears since he had seen 
& European, and he looked, he tells us, like a 
Tibetan footpad as he approached the 
homelike dwelling. The missionaries re- 
ceived him with the warmest sympathy and 
kindness, furnished him with European 
clothes, and, three weeks later, he was once 
again in Simla, his adventures ended, his 
work brought to a successful end. 

" А man who has done more than any 
other single individual has ever done to add 
to the knowledge possessed by the civilised 
world of Central Asia" was the encomium 
pronounced by the President of the Royal 
Geographical Society on Dr. Sven Hedin, and 
he may well be proud of what he was able to 
do. In Tibet alone he travelled 4,000 miles 
and made in his two journeys five hundred 
camps, and this in a hostile country without 
rousing illwill or shedding blood. Previous 
to this expedition the whole country north 
of the Bramaputra was an unexplored region 
of 65,000 square miles, and the real source 
of the great river and of the Indus was un- 
discovered. All those to whom heroic 
service in the cause of science and gallant 
adventure appeal strongly must have 
heartily rejoiced when ndi work and such 
courage and endurance received public 
recognition, and in November, 1909, his late 
Majesty King Edward conferred the dignity 
of knighthood upon the great Swedish 
explorer. 
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LIFE AT 


IFE at a first-rate public school is gener- 
ally acknowledged to be a glorious 
experience. Many an old public-school boy 
wil tell you that the best and happiest 
time of his career was that period of four 
Fears spent at school, where he started for 
the first time to think for himself, and where 
he quickly grew, mentally and pnysically, 
from the age of fourteen to eighteen or 
nineteen. 

It is a poriod when the boy is specially 
liable to be affected by the example of his 
seniors. His seniors once were juniors 
themselves, and followed the examples of 
their seniors. ‘That is why our public schools 
are so conservative—traditions are handed 
down from one term to another, and the 
younger boys follow in the footsteps of their 
£eniors, thinking there is no one like them. 
And so it is that, once get & good set of 
fellows in & school, that school will go 
ahead in every way. 

A senior boy, if he is a straight, bright, 
and determined fellow, has far more in- 
fluence than any master, and is worth 
almost anything to his school. There have 
been many of that kind at Shrewsbury 
School, and there are many there to-day. 
This famous school is well to the fore 
amongst the public schools of England, and 
it is in large measure due to the stamp of 
boys who work and play there. 

Many of my younger readers are spending 
their last few terms at their preparatory 
schools, and are looking eagerly forward to 
entering one of our great public schools. 
Some, no doubt, are destined for Shrews- 
bury, and to them this article will prove 
of additional interest, but, to all, a record 
of the day's doings at a school is worth 
reading, and this is how the average day 
is spent at. Shrewsbury—a foundation of 
King Edward vr, who also founded 
Bury St. Edmund's School, King Edward's, 
Birmingham, and Sherborne School, that 
historic building surrounded by the pretty 
little town of Sherborne, Dorset: 

6.45 A.M.—Wake up, and hear the Army 
Class boys swilling," as they have to put 
in extra work before Chapel. Turn over 
and go to sleep again. 

7.30.—'' Turfed " out of bed by some 
friend, and find that second bell" has 
gone. Rush out to the “ swills " half awake, 
but the cold water has an arousing effect. 
Dress in & terrible hurry, and am last out 
of the house. 

7.44.—Can YI do it? The Chapel bell is 
just going to stop. If the clock chimes the 
three-quarters before I reach the Chapel 
door I am punished. I make a big race for 
it down the central path, and, cutting 
across the grass, get within a few feet of 
the master at the door when the clock 
strikes, and the master holds his hand out 
to stop me. There is nothing for it but to 
play * bluff,” so, with a solemn face, I 
politely remove his arm, saying, “ I would 
rather not be deprived of my morning 
prayer." It is no good—that game has 
been played before. Another master comes 
up and I am locked out. 

8.0.—Chapel is over, and the fellows are 
trooping into the school buildings for 
* First Lesson." І take my place in the 
* Fifth," and everything goes well until 
the school monitor for the week enters the 
room with the punishment books. My 
form-master looks through the '' Absent 
Chapel" list, and calls out interrogatively 
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„Smith?“ First time, sir,“ I answer, 
knowing that the first offence in that case 
is allowed to pass Не then opens the 
punishment book, and, as he writes some- 
thing in it, to my discomfort I hear him 
say, Smith, two detentions; running 
across the grass to Chapel. And he must 
bring 6d. to the Sports Committee on 
Saturday.“ How could he have seen me? 
I didn’t see anyone. The school monitor 
departs, and, as I know my work fairly 
well, I manage to get through the lesson 
without further mishap. 

9.0.—No sooner has the clock ceased 
striking than “ the buildings“ are sounding 
with the clatter of boots. We are one of 
the last forms to be released, but I put in 
another big race for it—this time for the 
school shop, as hard as I can go up the 
central path. It is a near thing; I only 
Just get there in time to secure the last 
hot roll and butter. I walk back to the 
house leisurely and enjoy a good breakfast, 
and so while away the next half-hour. Then 
I spend twenty minutes revising the work 
for Second Lesson," which J learnt the 
previous night. I compare notes with other 
fellows in my house, who are also in my 
form, and I get help, and give it, where the 
* strue" (construe—translation) is more 
difficult than usual. 

10.0.—‘** Second Lesson " commences, and 
ends at twelve o’clock. Until eleven o’clock 
I am in the same room and under the same 
master as before. At eleven o'clock we 
change rooms and masters, as the next hour 
is to be devoted to mathematics. We have 
been working at Algebra a short time, when 
some one calls the master’s attention to a 
mouse which is running about the room. 
Work is temporarily suspended, the mouse 
is caught and summarily dealt with. Ten 
minutes later another mouse makes its 
appearance, and suffers the same fate. А 
little later yet another mouse turns up. and 
he also gets into trouble. Most extraordinary 
that so many mice should walk out in broad 
daylight, especially as there are no mice 
in the “school buildings." Perhaps some 
boy in the form could explain away the 
mystery! Meantime, the school monitor 
enters again with the punishment books. 
The master reads out “ On detentions to- 
day—Smith." °“ Please, sir, I don't serve 
detentions—I'm a house monitor," I plead, 
as ] am entitled to write out the equivalent 
amount as punishment in my own time, 
in consequence of being & monitor in my 
house. The master adjusts the books, and 
the work proceeds pleasantly till the clock 
strikes noon. 

12.0.—Instantly the buildings wake to 
life, and in & short time the air is full of 
sounds of clattering footsteps, pianos, 
violins, and voices bass and treble. We are 
free until two o’clock—at least, the boys 
who have no punishmentsare. The unlucky 
ones, who are on detentions,” find their 
weary way to the Lower Fourth room, and 
have to write out from a Latin Grammar 
until half-past twelve under the supervision 
of a master. On three days in the weck, for 
the benefit of those who have been more 
severely punished, there is provided “ Idle- 
list," which consists of work under a master 
from half-past twelve till half-past one. 
Thus some boys are working from ten 
o'clock till half-past one. But this isa sorry 
subject. For those who are free at twelve 
o'clock there are many things to choose from. 
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A monitor may go “ down town ” and take a 
friend with him. Many avail themselves of 
this privilege, and invariably find their way 
to the shop of the successor to the famous 
Palin, King of cake compounders." Others 
spend а good half-hour in the school swim- 
ming baths, others go to the gymnasium, 
others, again, play cricket, go down to the 
river to “tub ’” (practise) for some boat 
races, attend а choir practice, play fives, 
or fire on the rifle range. No one need have 
cause to wander about with nothing to do. 
Every fellow has as good an opportunity to 
develop himself physically as he has of 
doing so mentally and morally under the 
excellent force of masters, headed by the 
Rev. C. A. Alington. 

2.0.—Dinner-time. At this meal each 
house-master presides in his house dining- 
hall. A monitor reads “ call-over,” and 
after grace we set to. Am told a good tale— 
something that happened in Second 
Lesson " that morning in the Lower Fourth. 
Johnson was sitting next to Brown, who 
didn’t know his work. The master asked 
Brown, What is the principal fish found 
in the Mediterranean?” Brown had no 
notion, and whispered to Johnson, What 
is it?" Johnson was mum, but Brown 
again whispered the question. Johnson, 
who knew the answer, was annoyed with 
Brown for asking, so whispered the word 
“ Sticklebacks.” Meantime the master was 
getting impatient, and he was just about 
to say “ Next,” when up goes Brown’s hand, 
and he calls out ‘* Sticklebacks, sir." The 
result was an outburst of applause from 
the form, but four detentions for the luck- 
less Johnson, who pleaded guilty to the 
charge of whispering to Brown, and Brown 
escaped altogether. Dinner over (at about 
half-past two), I spend twenty minutes or so 
looking over my work for next hour. Third 
Lesson," which commences at three o'clock. 

3.0.— Arrive in the form room as the clock 
commences to strike, and find the master 
already at his desk. I smile inwardly, for 
I have just left Hilton and Berkeley outside 
waiting for the master to appear, under the 
impression that he is not inside. Work is 
begun, and, ten minutes later, Hilton and 
Berkeley, tired of waiting, walk casually 
along the passage, talking and singing, and, 
banging the door open, stroll into the room. 
Their faces fall suddenly as they see the 
master, and dejectedly they walk to their 
places, as they hear Hilton and Berkeley, 
stay afterwards and write two penals 
(forty-six lines) for being late." Work is 
resumed, and nothing extraordinary happens 
until inattentive Davies is told to translate. 
After some hesitation he gets up from his 
place and commences ten lines too far back, 
where the last boy started instead of where 
he finished. The master lets him bungle 
on for a time, and then says. Aren't you 
satisfied with Deakin’s translation, Davies ? 
You've made worse mistakes than he did. 
Sit down; two detentions, inattention.” 
Work proceeds once more, and as the clock 
strikes 

4.0.—The form rises and we are free again 
until 6.45 to play cricket, row, yo for a 
walk, or sperd our time in any legitimate 
way we may wish. Many play cricket, 
and now is the time for house matches, 
which are ever most popular. We all enter 
into the game in а whole-hearted manner, 
and occasionally there is an amusing episode. 
For instance, once upon a time a well- 
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known figure on the Kingsland (Shrews- 
bury) ground was bringing a friend out to 
see a cricket match, but when nearing the 
scene he heard the umpire call out Over!“ 
Whereupon our hero apologised to his 
friend for bringing him out too late, as it 
presumably was all over! Many also prac- 
tise on the river, and these wet bobs 
spend many an enjoyable hour learning to 
row. While enjoying such exercise time 
soon passes, and at 

6.45.—“ Call-over " is held on the stone 
square in front of the school buildings. We 
stand round the edge of the square, and the 
master, who stands by the entrance door, 
calls the forms on to the square in order, 
and the“ prepostor " on duty reads out the 
names. If anyone is late or absent he is 
punished, unless he has & sound excuse. 
As we leave the square we find our several 
ways back to our houses for tea. When 
seated at tea in my house, Bolton, who was 
elected Hall crier" at the beginning of 
the term, stands up on his chair and calls 
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HE most famous ride in literature is, 
perhaps, Browning's * How we Brought 

the Good News from Ghent to Aix." "There 
are other rides, but for sheer stress and strain 
this exceeds them all. It is fiction pure and 
simple. Browning said so himself, and he 
ought to know. He wrote it on shipboard 
somewhere in the South Atlantic to pass the 
time. The incident existed in his vivid 
imagination only, but he has achieved that 
tour de Jorce of the fiction writer and made 
fiction more real than fact. Within the 
limits of a not very long poem he goes into the 
most minute detail, and yet there is no loss 
of energy, movement, rush, excitement. We 
sce it all as we read —the galloping horses, the 
excited men, the still echoing night, the dash 
through village and hamlet, the sleepy in- 
habitants thrusting their heads from quickly 
opened windows to ask the meaning of this 
mad gallop, the city spires that vanished 
behind and rose in front, the fall of one horse, 
the flagging of another. and the final and only 
hope resting on the endurance of the almost 
worn-out mare of the hero of the poem. 
Yes—we sec it all. Then comes the dramatic 
welcome by the people of Aix of the bearer of 
the good news, with their kissing and petting 
and stroking of the famous horse and rider 
who had done so much for them. Yes, 
Browning's genius has made this incident 
which never happened more real than reality. 
Perhaps the next most famous ride in 
literature is the one which John Gilpin took 
from Cheapside to Ware—and back again ! 
As everybody knows, the ballad which tells 
the story of this ride, one of the most divert- 
ing in the language, was written by that 
delightful poet, but very melancholy man, 
William Cowper. The history of ‘ Gilpin ” 
із told by Hayley: It happened in those 
years when his accomplished friend, Lady 
Austen, made a part of his little evening 
circle, that she observed him sinking into 
increasing dejection ; it was her custom, on 
these occasions, to try all the resources of 
her sprightly powers for his immediate relief. 
She told him the story of John Gilpin (which 
had been treasured in her memory from 
childhood), to dissipate the gloom of the 
passing hour. Its effect on the fancy of 
Cowper had the air of enchantment. He 


out Oyez, oyez, oyez; this is to give 
notice that & coin of the realm has been 
lost. Finder please return to ‘ Hall Con- 
stable.’ God save the King, and down 
with the Radicals." Boisterous cheers greet 
this announcement, which has terminated 
with that exhortation from time imme- 
morial, for some reason or other ! 

Tho“ Hall Constable," who is also elected 
at the term's commencement, is, generally 
speaking, the most influential boy who is 
not a monitor. During tea, am told another 
good tale. Опе of the masters sent for 
young Jackson, who had been getting into 
troubla and was talking very seriously to 
him in his study. Sadly the master asked, 
" Now, Jackson, if you were to steal a 
shilling and I asked you if you had done 
во, would you tell me a lie and say ‘No’ ? " 
Jackson smilingly replied, “ Well, sir, if 
I were bad enough to steal a shilling, I 
Should be quite equal to telling you the 


lie." 


Tea is over at about 7.15, and all those 
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FAMovs RIDES. 
By A. B. COOPER. 


informed her, the next morning, that con- 
vulsions of laughter, brought on by the recol- 


lection of her story, had kept him awake 


during the greater part of the night—that he 
had turned it into a ballad. So arose the 
pleasant poem of ‘John Gilpin’ Mrs. 
Unwin sent it to the ‘ Public Advertiser’ ; 
it was recited by Henderson, the comedian 
and mimic, and became the fashion of the 
fireside and the Court. The knight of the 
stone bottles—as Cowper called him—has no 
rival except the knight of La Mancha. Mrs. 
Piozzi found more humour in this billad 
than in all ° Gulliver's Travels.“ And what 
humour it is !—how gay, sunshiny, and re- 
freshing ! and the mirth and the sunshine, 
too, are thoroughly English. Cowper talked 
of gracing Gilpin with a Greek and a Latin 
motto ; he might as well have put a cardinal’s 
hat on Dr. Primrose.” 

The ride of John Gilpin has been delight- 
fully illustrated by scores of artists, amongst 
whom Randolph Caldecott takes a very high 
place. Gilpin’s famous joke to his friend 
the Calender, when he arrived at Ware, is 
very hard to beat : 


“I came because your horse would come 
And if I well forebode, 
My hat and wig will soon be here, 
They are upon the road.” 


This ride, too, has a present-day interest, 
because of the places it mentions and by 
reason of the contrast between Cowper’s 
description and their present appearance. 
Islington and Edmonton were then charming 
villages to which the jaded Londoner went 
for change of air and the sight of the green 
fields. The “ Angel " at Islington and the 
“Bell” at Edmonton мего country 
hostelries, seemingly as remote from town 
as Godstone or Chenies is to-day. 

Sir Walter Scott dearly loved a horse— 
almost as much as he loved à dog—and his 
poetry and prose are full of references to 
faithful steeds and gallant rides. But even 
Scott himself never touched off any incident 
with a defter hand than when he wrote the 
ballad of Young Lochinvar. It would be 
foolish to accuse such a master as Browning 
of the crime of plagiarism, but if he did not 
borrow the lilt and gallop of the famous ride 
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who are in the “ Fifth” and lower forms 
(with the exception of monitors) wend 
their way to “ Тор schools," which is the 
old name for preparation in the school 
buildings" for the following day's work, 
lasting from half-past seven till nine o'clock. 
Monitors and others are privileged to do 
their work in their own studies. 

9.0.—We assemble in our respective 
dining-halls for prayers, which are read by 
the house master, after a monitor has read 
* eall-over." If the monitor be a new one, 
much amusement is frequently caused by 
the novice, who either reads the list so 
quickly that he takes nothing in, or else 
calls so methodically that he accidentally 
reads out his own name. Some, too, find 
dithculty in producing the most suitable 
tone of voice, and will test several different 
notes before they are satisfied. Prayers are 
over shortly before half-past nine, and, after 
taking what feed we want, we work in our 
studies until 

10.0.—Bedtime, and so Good-night.” 


* 


which we have already noticed from the 
concluding verse of Scott's Lochinvar,” 
then internal evidence must be set down as 
a very unsafe guide. But Browning did not 
excel the earlier poet in his description of 
hard riding. What can be better than this ?— 


“ He stayed not for brake and he stopp'd not for 
stone ; 

He swam the Esk river where ford there was 
none." 


But, unfortunately, in spite of the fact that 
through all the wide Border his steed was 
the best," young Lochinvar seemingly came 
too late— 


* For a laggard in love and a dastard in war 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar.” 


Then came the dance with the unwilling bride 
at Netherby Hall, with the mother fretting 
and the father fuming, and the dastard 
bridegroom-elect dangling his bonnet and 
plume— 


<“ Whilst the bride-maidens whispered * Twere better 
by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young 
Lochinvar.’ " 


With what dramatic suddenness and Border 
boldness and lawlessness the bride-maidens 
got their sentimental wish is told in those 
matchless concluding verses, perhaps the 
finest description of a swift unstaying ride 
ever penned : 


“ One touch to her hand and one word in her ear, 
When they reach'd the hall door; and the charger 
stood near ; 
So lizht to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung! 
‘She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and 
Ecaur, 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow!’ quoth young 
Lochinvar. 
There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the 
Netherby clan ; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and 
they ran; 
There was racing and chasing on Cannobie lea ; 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they cee: 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 
Have ye e'er heard of zallant like youug Lochinvar?” 


The 


There is another poem in our glorious 
English literature which cannot be passed 
over where any mention is made of famous 
rides. This is Tennyson's Charge of the 
Light Brigade.“ Certainly all cavalry 
charges are rides, and exciting ones to boot, 
but they have not all found their laureato 
as this famous charge did. Moreover, this 
poem is remarkable tor the swift, sure, and 
complete way in which it describes, in the 
space of a short poem, the whole dramatic 
incident—its inception, the going, the brief 
sharp tight, the awful return : 


„Cannon to richt of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 

Volley'd and thunder'd ; 
Storm'd at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came thro' the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of then, 

Left of six hundred.” 


W. Н. Fitchett, in his Fights for tho 
Flag," says of this incident of the Crimean 
War: Of that mad but heroic charge a 
hundred incidents are preserved—thrilling, 
humorous, shocking. A man of the I7th 
Lancers, for example, was heard to shout, 
just аз they raced in upon the guns, & quota- 
tion from Shakespeare : * Who is there here 
would ask more men from England ?’ 
The regimental butcher of the 17th Lancers 
was engaged in killing a sheep when he heard 
the trumpets sound for the charge. He 
leaped on a horse ; in shirt-sleeves, with bare 
arms and pipe in mouth, rode through the 
whole charge, slew, it is said, six men with his 
own hand, and came back again, pipe still in 
mouth! A private of the llth was under 
arrest for drunkenness when the chargo 
began ; but he broke out, followed his troop 
on а spare horse, picked up а sword as he 
rode, and shared in the rapture and perils 
of the charge. The charge. lasted twenty 
minutes ; and was ever before such daring 
or such suffering packed into a space so 
brief ? The squadrons rode into the fight 
numbering 673 horsemen; their mounted 
strength, when the fight was over, was 
exactly 195.“ 

Aytoun, in his splendid and thrilling poem, 
** Edinburgh after Flodden,” describes tinely 
how all the city was waiting for the news of 
Scotland's great victory on Floddeu field. 
It is Browning with a background of stern 
fact—and bad news for " good news." The 
rumour spreads that the messenger is coming, 
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and the inhabitants of the Northern capital 
hasten to meet him. But what a messenger! 
What a message! 


“What? Can that be Randolph Murray, 
Captain of the City Band?” 


They had thought to see a tired man cer- 
tainly, but a joyful one nevertheless. But 
this messenger is a fainting soldier, with 
white face, dishevelled hair, and blood- 
stained clothes ; and his message, as he reels 
from his panting, sweating, trembling steed, 
is that the Scottish troops are routed with 
great slaughter, and that the King and all 
the flower of his chivalrous nobles are dead. 
Only a few days before, this same Randolph 
Murray, Captain of Edinburgh’s train bands, 
had ridden out of the city northwards with a 
troop of braw laddies " ready to do or die 
for their country. And now he has returned 
with tidings of disaster, and Edinburgh goes 
into mourning. 

But there are some famous rides which 
have never found their way into literature, 
which are still awaiting their poct, just as 
there are some which have found their poet 
and were not worthy to be recorded. Whocan 
forget that scene, when the sergcant at that 
little waiting post in far Afghanistan, looking 
out across the terrible mountain passes, 
descried a rider on the horizon whose strange 
movements puzzled him sorely ? Аз far as 
he could make out the rider had fallen across 
his horse's neck, as though he were wounded, 
dying, or spent with utter weariness, and the 
horse he was riding seemed as though it would 
fall at any moment, for it was literally 
crawling along the rough roads towards this 
first little outpost of British civilisation. 
But though the watching sergeant won- 
dered, yet he never dreamed for a moment 
the awful tidings that that lonely rider was 
bringing—never dreamed that this man was 
the one and only refugee from the massacre 
at Kabul—the sole survivor of the fury of 
the Afghans, who had slaughtered men, 
women, and children in cold blood. What 
a heart-rending story Dr. Brydon, this lonely 
rider, had to tell after struggling across 
Afghanistan in the face of most terrific dith- 
culties! Three thousand British had 
perished, and he was the only one left to tell 
the tale. 

One has to be middle-aged to remember 
that wonderful dash of Archibald Forbes 
from Ulundi with the thrilling story of the 
British victory over the Zulus. Think of tho 
man riding at break-neck speed in the saddle 
for twenty-four hours, never stopping for 
food, rest. or change a moment longer than 
was absolutely necessary, all the way down 
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to the Natal coast. "What a sensation his 
news created! All Britain was waiting for 
the message of the fight, and this gallant 
newspaper correspondent, the prince of 
them all, who had been through a hundred 
fights, knew it, and he nerved himself for the 
task in order that he might be the first to 
send home his despatches from the battle- 
field. England did not forget the messenger, 
or his message, and when Forbes reached his 
native land he received such a welcome, such 
a reception, that endured in his memory to 
the day of his death. 

Perhaps Forbes had in his mind that other 
thrilling account of how the correspondent 
of The Times" made his wonderful dash 
for London with the news of the crowning 
victory of Waterloo. There was no tele- 
graph in 1815, no turbine steamers crossing 
the Channel almost hourly betwixt Dover 
and Calais, no fifty-miles-an-hour expresses 
between Dover and London. England had 
to wait long for its news in those days, even 
though they seem comparatively recent. 
But everybody was on the tip-toe of expecta- 
tion, yet in the throes of anxiety to learn 
what was happening to her brave army 
under Wellington on those Belgian plains. 
The people knew that a world-shaking battle 
might already have occurred, although they 
knew nothing of it, for news of Quatre- Bras 
was just filtering through and beginning to 
be talked about in the clubs. The news- 
paper man, like the old Marathon hero, set 
out to bring from afar his welcome message 
of в glorious victory. 

Yes, that was news indeed! Few mes- 
sengers in the world's history have had such 
tidings to proclaim. What joy must have 
thrilled his heart as he thought of the news 
he had in his keeping ; and whata satisfaction 
it must have been to him to think that his 
paper would probably be the first to announce 
it. He rode at break-neck speed towards 
the Belgian coast, chartered a vessel—a slow 
vessel, which must have tried his patience 
sorely—to carry him across the Channel, and 
then he dashed along on swift relays of horses 
from Dover to London. What mighty 
shouts would ring in his ears when he called 
out his glad message as he passed through 
excited Kentish villages ; what cheers would 
welcome him; what tears, what laughter, 
what delight! And next day, when his 
newspaper came out with the short line or 
two that would move all the civilised world, 
the news of Wellington’s victory and of 
Napoleon's final overthrow, what pride 
must have glowed in the heart of the solitary 
messenger as he realised what his grim 
determination and pluck had accomplished ! 
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TRACKING A TIGER ON FooT.—s вов 


By A. T. ELWES. 


[These notes are by a well-known sportsman, and I can couch for their correctness.) 


0" one occasion I was following in India a 
deer run near à bamboo clump, and 
was interested and amused at the chatter of a 
lot of Bonnet monkeys, when I heard the 
unmistakable tread, stealthy tread over the 
dead leaves, of a fine tiger. The temptation 
to fire when I caught sight of him was irre- 
sistible, a most dangerous thing to do, 
because, had I missed, I could not answer 
as to what would happen. Ten chances to 
one the savage beast would have retreated 
and been upon me before I knew what I was 
doing. But, as luck would have it, and being 


a good shot, I caught the beast full in the 
left shoulder, smashing his shoulder-blade 
and disabling him, and the row that ensued 
I shall never forget. What with the roar of 
the wounded beast, and the rush and scream- 
ing of the monkeys, and the run of several 
little Indian mongoose completed & scene to 
remember. A second shot of course settled 
the tizer, and my men, who had been up a treo 
watching the proceedings, came rapidly for- 
ward, and we made arrangements to carry off 
the animal next day. He was a full-grown tiger 
and measured about nine fcet some inches, 


Of course the usual way of hunting without 
elephants is to make what the Indians call а 
machan or platform in some convenient trce, 
where you know by the *'pugs"' or foot- 
prints in the soft mud the tiger's track and 
that he will return that way from a kill, 
they having tethered some beast for him. 
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A ROW IN THE JUNGLE.—See page 80 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper” by А. T. ELWES.) 
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THE MUSICIAN. 


By HAROLD MURRAY, 
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Author of “ Merely Incidents," * The New Boy," “The Old Boy,” etc. 


* (ANE of the funniest chaps we ever had 

at Sancotes in my time,” said Uncle 
Tom, in one of those reminiscent moods that 
we loved so much, was a curious-lookinz 
specimen named Fairfax, alias The 
Musician.’ ” 

“What did he play? My dear boys, 
don't ask me! What did he not play? I 
don’t ever remember seeing him whacking 
the big drum, but he couldn’t very well 
smuggle that into his locker, you know. 

“Аһ me! it seems only yesterday that 
we singled him out of a crowd of new kids 
because of his tangled mane and his big, 
round spectacles. He was chumming up 
with another new kid, to whom he was 
showing a brand-new mouth-organ with 
shiny sides and a sort of sickly grin about it. 
The wretche:d thing attracted our attention 
at once, and Dowlish, who was always on the 
look-out for fun, pounced on it with a vell. 

I say, you fellows! At last we have a 
musician in the school! Paderewski II.! 
Where'd you get your instrument, chappie— 
'Appy ’Ampstead ? What do you play— 
“ Knocked ет in the Old Kent Road," or 
“The Lost Chord," or Love Me when tae 
Twilight Lingers " ? ° 

** * Here, steady on!’ cried the Musician 
fiercely, as Dowlish tried to snatch the 
mouth-organ from him. There's no doubt 
about what you play, it's pretty evident. 

“< What do you mean ? asked Dowlis.i, 
& bit taken aback. 

„The fool!’ 
unblushingly. 

“The chaps who had gathered round 
roared at this, and Dowlish looked a bit 
‘ dabbergasted.’ But as he didn't want to 
make a row so early in the term he contented 
himself with saying : 

Tuo can be funny, if it comes to that, 
young 'un. I don't play the beastly mouth- 
organ, but if you talk like that to me there'll 
be a little tune on your nasal organ.’ 

* Seeing that discord threatened, I took 
the youngster on one sile and gave him а 
little good advice. 

** * Don't care!’ he said sturdily. * Who's 
he? Mother gave me the thing, and I can 

et some jolly good music out of it. Perhaps 

don't know one tune from another.' 

And you're fond of music? 

“< Ra-ther!! His eves shone through 
his spectacles. ‘ We've got a piano at home. 
Dad plays the fiddle. I’ve got to go in for 
music here, I suppose, but I'm no good at 
learning. I play everything by ear, you 
вес 6 

Наа Dowlish followed us І guess he'd 
have said something pretty cutting about an 
ass here, but I encouraged the kiddie to tell 
me all about it. 

“< Come and see my locker,’ he responded, 
recognising a friend. He took me into the 
play-room and showed me his treasures. 
I’ve seen some rum lockers in my time, but 
never before anything quite like his. He 
pulled out a quantity of crumbled cake in 
greasy paper, and underneath that was a 
small cheap concertina. Subsequently ap- 
peared a tin whistle (stuffed with crumbs), 
an ocarina (‘cost only sixpence; curious- 
looking thing, but jolly nice when plaved 
properly’), a jew’s-harp and some toy 
bagpipes (‘ bought em off a man at Charing 
Cross’). I gasped. It looked as if this 
one-man band was going to liven the school 
up a bit. 

I know all the latest tunes,’ he remarked 
as he carefully blew crumbs out of the tin 


retorted the new kid 


whistle. You should hear me play “ Alice, 
where art thou ? " on the concertina 

* But just then other music more familiar 
—the bell for prep.—called us away from 
апу discussion as to Alice's whereabouts, 
and we separated. 

For a day ог two we were busy settling 
down, and I saw little of the Musician. I 
did hear onc? that he had had a fearful row 
with a chap who collared his bagpipes and 
burst 'em, and you can guess when it got 
about that he'd got a small music shop he 
had to put up with a good deal of chaff. I'm 
afraid we weren't a musical lot-—czt least, we 
hadn't been educated up to mouth-organs 
and ocarinas ; but chaps who did like that 
sort of thing chumme: up with Fairfax, and 
swopped cake with him for the occasional 
privilege of blowing into one or the other of 
his instruments—far from the madding 
crowd. of course, and not inside the school. 

“ But the Musician became popular in a 
wav. He was а hit of a freak, but he loved 
а joke like the rest of us, and Johns, alias 
Кашу I.—vou'll remember how Гуе told 
you what an incorrigible larker he was in the 
old davs—encouraged that virtue for all he 
was worth. It was he who planned the ever- 
memorable midnight concert in the Fourth 
dormitory on the Head's birthday. Never 
told you of it? Oh, you boys! You'll 
keep me spinning yarns till I'm as hoarse as 
a crow. 

“Well, we had a half-holiday, and the 
customary plum-pu:lding for dinner and cake 
for tea. and the chaps were a bit excited. 
Rattv I. hit upon the glorious idea of dis- 
tributing the Musician's instruments and 
organising а small band, who at a given 
siznal should play * For he's a jolly good 
fellow ’ in the dark when the Head came on 
his rounds. А riskv thing to do? Well, 
Ratty argued, if the Head kicked up a row— 
as the band certainly would do—it would be 
explained to him that it was intended as a 
compliment, and as he was getting old and 
& bit dotty his vanitv would probably be 
tickled, so that he would let the offenders off 
lightly. And as the instruments could be 
easily smuguled away, how could he pick out 
the musicians, any wav ? 

It sounded all right. Fairfax liked the 
plan, and thought the game would be worth 
the risk. On the strength of it he wrote 
home for two more mouth-organs and another 
lot of bagpipes, though the chap who was 
afterwards deputed to play them grumbled 
that vou might as well trv to play ° A jolly 
good fellow ' on a kettledrum. 

"' Wish we had onc!’ 
musician's only reply. 

** The whole dorm. was let into the secret, 
and the members of the band were envied. 
One fellow begged to be included because he 
had a pretty substantial tin can, and after 
hearing this at a private rehearsal in the 
woods near the school Fairfax thought it 
would add to the effect. 

“< That night I shall never forget,’ as the 
song Says. 
sheets, with instruments under the bolsters, 
ready for action. Fairfax to lead with his 
concertina ; Rattv I. a practised performer 
on t^e penny whistle ; Smithers and Winton 
and Tompson with mouth-organs; а little 
fellow named Julian with the pig-faced 
ocarina. Others prepared to do or die with 
the jew's-harp and the bagpipes and the 
tin-can drum. Talk about your Queen's 
Hall Symphony Orchestras ! 

„How did it go off?’ Don't be so 


was the chief 


Picture the band—between the 


impatient ! I’m trying to remember it all. 
Not much difficulty in remembering the 
band! My bed was near it! Let's see 
now. Lights out. Smothered whispers and 
chuckles and a premature squeak from 
the bagpipes that convulsed the dormitory 
and drew a hoarse * Shut up, you ass! from 
Ratty. Then at last the Head opencd the 
door. 

That was the signal The row that 
ensued was absolutely indescribable. The 
queer thing about it was that it surprised the 
band! It all came out afterwards. About 
a dozen fellows who had asked to be included 
in the congratulatory Symphony, and whose 
talent was rejected, had decided to have a 
go on their own account, and when the 
psychological moment arrived they let Шу 
with a varicty of instruments of „heir own 
manufacture. Some had combs and paper 
—and you know what that means—others 
had by some mysterious means procured 
shrill car-piercing whistles, others had boxes 
which. when whacked with rulers, made a 
horrible din. Talk about a pandemonium! 
It broke out so suddenly and with such 
terrific vigour and determination that it was 
enough to wake not only the whole school, 
but the sleeping village а mile away. It was 
said afterwards—I won't vouch for the truth 
of this—that a country policeman who 
happened to be passing went grey with 
fright and would not believe it was not fire 
and murder and burglary all rolled into one 
until he had stood horror-stricken in one 
spot for half an hour and heard no further 
sound. 

* For it did not last long. The poor old 
Head, trembling in every limb, dropped his 
candle, and said something that of course 
nobody could hear. ‘To some of us it looked 
as if he meditated flight. Then a couple of 
the masters who had been sitting up late 
and heard the din came flying upstairs to the 
rescue. The Head recovered his nerve, and 
in a voice of thunder yelled : 

6% € Boys / > 

** The original serenaders had by this time 
got to the end of the joyous refrain 


““And so gay all of us,’ 


but they were a mere detail. Other chaps 
were making such an atrocious row that they 
could hear nothing but themselves. Аб last, 
one by one, they ceased бге, for the two 
masters, both pretty strong-lunged, joined 
the Head, and no instrumentalist could fail 
to appreciate the fact that they were not 
begging for an encore. 

" When the silence did come it was dread- 
ful Shaking with wrath the Head stam- 
mered : 

Boys! What—what does this mean?“ 

More unbearable silence. The masters. 
lit the gas jets. Every boy in the dormitory 
appeared now to be sound asleep. ‘The great 
orchestra was under the clothes. ‘The 
instruments were for the most part under 
the beds. 

I will have an explanation at once— 
at once, please, before every boy in this room 
is caned.’ 

“© It sounded ominous. You sec, we were 
hardly prepared for summary treatment of 
that kind. To be caned by the Head when 
one was clothed was bad enough, bu. 

Speak up, you clown. Now’s the 
time,' somebody whispered to Fairfax. 

“<The Musician’ acted promptly—and 
we loved him for it ever afterwards. 
put up his hand, just as it was, in the strap of 
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the concertina, and made his speech, already 
prepared for use if necessary, though the 
unexpected opposition spoilt the effect of it. 

Please, sir, it's—it's what we decided to 
do to—to congratulate you on your birth- 
dav, sir. That is, some of us wanted to play 
“ You're a jolly good fellow,“ sir, but there's 
been more noise than we intended, sir, and 
we hope you'll not mind, because it’s all in 
honour of your birthday, sir—it is really 

* * Foolery, sir! Foolery, foolery 1° cried 
the Head, cutting him short. Give me that 
miserable instrument!’ (Here he angrily 
threw the innocent concertina through the 
open door, and we heard it clattering down 
the wooden stairs. Verily, I thought at the 
moment ‘the Musician’ would follow it.) 
‘Now, sir, are you the ringleader in this 
disgraceful affair? 

“ He stopped short, for a hand was laid 
upon his arm and a gentle voice said : 

** William, what is it all about ? ’? 

It was dear old ‘Mammy,’ the Head’s 
wife. Attracted by the noise, she had 
followed him, and with an okl dressinz-zown 
around her, a queer figure, stood by his side 
begging him to hear an explanation before 
resorting to extreme measures. 

Fairfax saw his chance. Mammy had 
taken an interest in him and he had been to 
tea with her and had been allowed to play on 
her piano. 

“° Please, ma’am,” he said, boldly, it's 
only this, really. Some of us are fond of 
music, and we thought we'd sort of serenade 
the Head in honour of his birthday, but it 
isn’t our fault it went all wrong and made 
such a row 

* * Disgraceful, my dear. 
cried the Head, turning to his wife. 
lous. Deplorable lack of discipline. 
make an example——’ 

“< Mammy’ stood looking at him for a 
moment and then she glanced at the two 
masters, who were trying hard to scowl. 
Then somehow she couldn’t help it—she 
actuaily laughed. The two masters, who had 
been boys themselves not so long ago, openly 
sniggered. 

" * William, dear,’ pleaded Mammy, gently. 
* You know they are all excited to-day, and 
they may have meant it as a compliment. 
I really don’t think they meant it otherwise, 
and perhaps you might forgive " 

“< We will leave further discussion until 
the morning,’ said the Head, abruptly. * Mr. 
James, please collect the things with which 
this atrocious noise has been made, and take 
the name of every boy having any instru- 
ment '—I am really afraid he badly wanted 
to laugh himself at this point—' and let me 
have them first thing in the morning. Fair- 
fax, you appear to be at the head of this 
affair, You will put on your things and 
come to my room at once.’ 


Disgraceful 1° 
* Scanda- 
Must 


“We all felt sorry for the Musician, 
though his only concern at that moment 
was for his beloved concertina. We did not 
get to sleep very early that night. The 
members of the original band were vowing 
vengeance on the clowns who had messed up 
their show. Some of us who had not inter- 
fered at all said it was a jolly shame, and if 
the Musician and his chums suffered we'd 
see that the opposition instrumentalists had 
& pretty rough time of it. 

But we needn’t have excited ourselves. 
Fairfax managed it splendidly. We heard 
it all afterwards. On this memorable night 
the Head had been having a private party— 
a few friends from the village, and the 
masters, They had had а jolly evening, 
and the Head had been in an extraordinarily 
good humour. It was even whispered that 
he himself had been prevailed upon to sing 
a song. At any rate, when the first shock 
ef the unexpected serenade was over, and 


young Fairfax protested upon his honour 
that really it was only intended as a compli- 
ment, the Head found it difficult to keep up 
his rage. Discipline in the school in my time, 
you know, boys, was not what it is to-day. 
Tho Head was getting old, as I have already 
said, and—to tell the truth-—just a tritle 
dreamy, and after all the tale had come out 
he was not inclined to inflict any very heavy 
punishment. It was an exceptional offence, 
and after due consideration he decided that 
if every instrument was confiscated and 
every boy who had any means of making a 
musica. (or unmusical) noise in bed with him 
was set to do a thousand lines, the require- 
ments of the case would be fairly met. 

“So ended the affair which is known to 
history as ‘The Fourth Room Birthday 
Serenade.“ The performance was never 
repeated. For a time the Musician was 
underacloud. The Head wrote to his people 
and they refused to send him any more 
instruments of torture—not even a half- 
crown fiddle that he had set his heart on 
Without the confiscated concertina he was 
disconsolate. (Good phrase that, ch, boys ?) 

* After the thing had blown over, however 
—a very appropriate phrase, by the way! 
he began to take an extraorlinary interest in 
his pianoforte lessons. If my boy is so 
fond of music,’ wrote his pater to the Head, 
please see that he is made to practise as 
much as possible.“ So the Musician had to 
spend а great part of his time in the littlo 
music-room, pounding away at a tin-kettle 
of a piano for an hour at a stretch. We 
wondered why he seemed to like it so much, 
until it got about that the young freak 
rarely played his scales at all. The greater 
part of the hour when Mrs. Lennox, the 
teacher, was not present, was spent in the 
performance of brilliant variations on the 
popular songs of at least six seasons. Не 
used to smuggle his chums into the room and 
lock the door, and if you'd listened vou'd hear 
him tumbling about that keyboard like mad. 

“ I had always kept a friendly eye on the 
youngster, and one day he gave me a special 
recital— which subsequently meant threo 
black marks on my register. You never 
saw anything like it. Talk about trick 
bicyclists and trick circus riders! He could 
get а tune out of that old piano in any mortal 
way. He started off by playing ` God save 
the Queen’ with his nose, an achievement of 
which he was not a little proud. Then he 
played & tune on the black notes with his 
elbow. Then he played a well-known melody 
with his right foot. It was huge fun, if 1t 
wasn't exactly classical. Then he rattled off 
about twenty songs in imitation of a barrel 
organ. It was then that Mrs. Lennox caught 
us." 

Uncle stopped here, and we cried im- 
patiently, “ Go on!—go on! Tell us some 
more about him! What else did he do?” 

“ He dil something," Uncle Tom replied 
with a sudden change of tone. that I hardly 
like to tell you about. It upset us all dread- 
fully. No, it wasn't funny. This is where 
you don't laugh. The little fellow was never 
strong. He never went in for cricket or 
footer. It was all his music.“ A delicate 
lad, he was а favourite with most of the 
school One day in the cold music room— 


‘it was winter time—he caught a chill. 


Pneumonia followed. Of course he went into 
the school infirmary up on the hill, and there 
was quite & gloom about the place when it 
was announced that ho was jolly bad. Even 
Dowlish, who had teased him in season and 
out of season, said he was sorry, and wished 
he could do something. 

“That was how we all felt. А serious case 
of illuess was rare in the school, and when it 
did happen, especially when the sufferer was 
liked, it made us all feel a bit queer. We were 
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three weeks off the end of the term, and from 
what the Head told us, it would be a good 
many weeks before Fairfax could be moved 
home— if,’ added the Head, he isn't called 
to another Home.’ 

* For davs we had the blackest reports 
from the little brick building on the hill, 
and we felt dreadfully glum. It was a 
fight for life. I don’t know how it was 
generally, but in my dormitory I noticed 
when we went to bed a good many fellows, 
who didn’t as a rule pretend to be religious, 
said their prayers openly and unashamed. It 
seemed, too, as if there was a lot less noise 
than usual, and games were dead off while 
the life of the Musician hung in the balance. 

I won't pile on the agony. One day the 
rumour ran round like wildfire that Fairfax 
had had a change for the better, and there 
was now а chance for him. Very soon after 
it was known for certain that he was no 
longer delirious, and that he had sat up and 
mentioned some of us by name. Then 
Winton and Smithers and a few of us had а 
confab, and hit on a bright idea. 

“° Tell you what'd please the little terror,” 
said Winton, affecting to speak lightly ; ‘ why 
not ask the Head to send him up his—his 
concertina !’ 

“ Nobody laughed. Guess the Head 
wouldn't think of that,’ said Smithers. 
* Look here, couldn't he let one of us take it 
up with a letter or something, to let him 
know we're thinking of him.' 

" Carried unanimously. We went as a 
deputation. The Head heard our request a 
little suspiciously. 

This is no trifling matter, boys. It 
has been a terrible anxiety to us all His 
what did you say? Oh, that miserable 
little thing! You think it would please him ? 
H'm !—h’m! ' he considered for a minute. 
‘Perhaps it would. The nurse said be 
rambled a good deal about it. Queer boy 
that, very !' 

He hummed and ha'd in his own inimit- 
able way, but at last dived into a cupboard 
and fished out the dusty little constant- 
screamer, which had so long been silent. Аз 
he handled it the thing gave a little how], as 
if it were glad to see daylight again. 

% You want to take it to him! H’m!— 
well, one of you may 

Ho seemed as if he were about to warn 
us against something, but the solemn looks 
on our faces must have stopped him. We 
humbly thanked him and retired triumphant. 

That afternoon I had the honour of 
taking up the concertina, carefully wrapped 
in old papers, and a sort of round-robin 
epistle which Tompson composed for us, and 
which ran : 

„Cheer up, old chap! You'l live yet 
to make lots more music. We miss you 
awfully. We're going to bribe a man to 
bring а barrel orzan round to the front of the 
infirmary if doc. says it’s all right. Marma- 
duke I. has smashed two more notes of the 
piano. Mrs. Lennox says you're the most 
wonderful pupil she ever had. She cried 
awfully when you were so bad. Come back 
next term fit and well and bring lots 
more instruments.—Yours with all good 
wishes. 

* [ wish I could describe that kiddie's face 
when he saw what I had brought. When he 
read the letter, too, and especially when he 
came to the barrel organ, ho fairly shone. 
He wanted to start plaving right away, but 
nurse wouldn't agree to it. I left him 
snuggling down in the bed with the con- 
certina tucked under his arm. 


“ And do you know, boys," wound up 
Uncle in that disappointing way he has when 
he’s yarning—‘ do you know, I never saw 
the Musician from that day to a month ago! 
During ic holidays he was moved home by 
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his people. He never came back. Some 
of us were cut up about it, because we had 
ourselves come back armed with some new 
instruments that would knock all previous 
rows into a cocked hat. Well, the other 
day I was in London, and while I was in the 
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SPLENDID PUBLIC 


son of our great schools have occasionally 

had delicious breaks in school work, 
novel times of delight and excitement in 
schoo] life. But those days of refreshing for 
little Blitherkite, those hours of pure amuse- 
ment for Slipperkins minor, those periods 
of rich enjoyment for © that fool of a Jones“ 
have come all too seldom in the curriculum ! 
For the most part the life of a youth at 
Repton, Felsted, or Cheltenham, is all too 
prosaic and serious; the advent of stirring 
matters outside the school 
allow him to show what he can do and to 
prove his doughtiness, is generally far too 
long in dawning to suit him. But I hope to 
chronicle here a few splendid public services 
rendered by whole schools at various times 
which will show that now and then there 
do come those days which stir the blood 
and afford excitement enough for the most 
of one’s school career. 

For instance, what a thrill of pleasure 
must come over the host of boys at a famous 
school when they are called to save a well- 
known church from being burnt down! 
This was the experience generations ago of 
the Westminster boys, what time Dr. John 
Dolben was Dean of the Abbey. For when 
it was reported to Dolben that St. Dunstan’s, 
Fleet Street, was burning, and was threatened 
with utter destruction, that worthy, who 
had a special love for the said church, 
determined to try to save it. 

The great fire of London had already 
ravaged St. Paul's and some eighty-nine 
other sacred edifices. But Dolben hurried 
in the middle of the night into Westminster 
School, roused the forty royal scholars 
sleeping there, and asked them to go with 
him to try to save St. Dunstan’s. Need we 
say that they were only too glad to get such 
“a night out" ? They went with prompti- 
tude and delight, and assisted Dolben to 
pull down all the low and inflammable build- 
ings that surrounded the church in Fleet 
Street ; they brought up water-buckets and 
hose-pipes galore : they performed prodigies 
of valour in climbing risky walls to throw 
water on the flames. And at last they had 
the satisfaction of seeing the fire practically 
extinct and the church for the most part 
unharmed. 

The Dean heartily thanked them, and his 
gratitude to the boys of Westminster School 
was shown afterwards in many ways both 
practical and valuable. The scholars had 
no warmer friend than Dolben during the 
rest of his Ше; and they did a great public 
service when they saved St. Dunstan's, for 
you can still go along Fleet Street and 
see its offspring to-day. 


Now, it isn’t every great school which has 
the pleasure and pride of boasting that its 
boys have been called out to prevent hostile 
ships from landing men on our shores, is it? 
Yet Rossall can make this claim, and does ! 
The affair happened as follows. 

During the Fenian scare in the later '60's 
of last century, a suspicious-looking ship was 


itself, which 
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West End I saw outside a fashionable church 
an announcement about a grand organ recital. 
I didn’t notice the name, but, as it was on at 
the time, I went in. The piece that was 
being played represented a storm. It was 
terrific! You could hear the wind, and the 
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rain, and the thunder, and the birds, and all 
the rest of it. I went up to the choir to have 
a look at the organist. Yes, there were the 
same old tangled mop, the same wide staring 
spectacles, the same pale, enthusiastic face of 
—‘ the Musician ' ! ” 
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SERVICES RENDERED BY SCHOOLBOYS. 


By YORK HOPEWELL, B.A. 


seen making for Fleetwood Harbour, which, 
as most folk know, is not far away from the 
Lancashire school. The watchmen on guard 
about our coasts had long been suspecting 
that illicit cargoes of arms were being fetched 
from abroad, and that attempts were being 
made to land them on quiet parts of the sea- 
shore. Hence, when they suddenly saw 
this rakish vessel looming close to Fleetwood 
harbour in the twilight, they guessed she 


watchers. Why not hurry to  Rossall 
School, quite near, and bring out the whole 
of the cadet-corps to assist in keeping the 
insurgents at bay till further help arrived ? 
No sooner thought than carried out. The 
“ soldiers” of Rossall were fetched, and 
brought with them their rifles from the 
armoury, ready for action if needed! The 
boys made a splendid show as they marched 
with beating hearts to do some actual war- 


St. Dunstan's Church, Fleet Street, was saved from 
destruction by the Westminster Boys. 


was after no good. Moreover, they im- 
mediately ** jumped " at what her captain 
and crew were trying to do ! 

But what could they, the watchers at 
Fleetwood, do in such an unforeseen ex- 
tremity ? How could a very few men repel 
the landing of а whole crew of (probably) 
desperate rebels? Yet there was not time 
to get an effective military force to the spot 
ere the cargo of arms could be put ashore. 

Then a brilliant idea struck one of tho 


work for once in their lives! "They did it 
very effectively, too, since the captain of the 
insurgent ship, secing how strongly any 
attempt to land would be resisted, eventually 
thought better of it and sailed off on another 
tack without even trying to put his illegal 
cargo ashore ! 


Most schoolboys take great interest in 
engings and trains, and in all belonging to — 
Km. But. Ban. ub school: co “os 
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that their pupils have been sent for to assist 
in pushing along engines that had stopped, 
and trains that had refused to go farther up 
the hill? 

'T his curious feat was, however, done more 
than once by Marlborough boys during the 


The 
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Most boys at a big public school, too, 
unless I am much mistaken in my estimate 
and knowledge of them, would dearly like 
some day to act in a body as policemen, and 
to have a bout with a gang of гићапѕ and 
But how many of our heroes 


plunderers. 


The Glenalmond Cadet Corps was asked to help the police to guard property with 
fixed bayonets. 


early days of the railway in the neighbour- 
hood of the celebrated school. The engines 
on that line, not being quite '' Atlantic 
giants ” in type or build, used to have а 
strange way of sticking fast half-way up the 
hill, soon after the line was first made, and 
absolutely refusing to complete their task 
of hauling the carriages and waggons to the 
top! And, more than once, the Marlburians 
went in force, either by request or of their 
own free will, to help the belated trains and 
passengers by effectual pushing and shoving 
of a pattern not usually practised at most 
great schools. 


The sight of a whole school at work as 
navvies, bricklayers, sweepers, joiners, 
carters, etc., is indeed not one we often 
witness nowadays. Yet, when we also 
reflect that we have only had one great 
school which was enterprising enough to 
purchase an old disused stone-quarry, and, 
by the unaided exertions of its own masters 
and boys, to convert that quarry into a 
splendid replica of an open-air theatre in 
ancient Greece, we are bound to admit that 
such a school deserves the highest praise 
and congratulation on its practical work ! 

This was the task which Bradfield accom- 
plished. The head of the famous Berkshire 
seat of learning got all the boys to help him 
and his assistant masters. They dug, they 
carted away hundreds of tons of soil and 
rubbish, they built with stone and brick, they 
planned, they planted, they carved, they did 
all sorts of really hard work for week after 
week, whenever there were spare hours or 
holidays available. And at length they had 
their reward by seeing the school in posses- 
sion of such an open-air theatre as no other 
big school can boast ; of being able to render 
their Greek plays every five years in such 
surroundings as no other classical body 
outside Greece itself is able to do. And 
that splendid theatre practically cost the 
authorities of Bradfield hardly a penny for 
the actual labour involved. It was all 


done by the boys themselves and their 
masters. 


at any big school get such a chance—such 
a unique experience? Not many, that is 
certain. 

Yet the fellows at one such school had that 
exciting break in their daily routine—that 
strange experience of having to do police 
duty on a memorable occasion. The school 
was Scotland’s oldest and best public one— 
namely, Glenalmond. And the occasion was 
in 1875, when the Warden’s House, and the 
rooms belonging to the theological students 
connected with the college, were burnt down. 

The news of the fire and ite ruin had 
reached the fair city of Perth, and fromthat 


college grounds, these men began to eye and 
finger it in a manner which suggested that 
their knowledge of the difference between 
meum and tuum was not quite what it might 
have been. 

The local police were not able tocope with 
the looters, and «o they called in the aid of 
the Glenalmond Cadet Corps, who, under the 
supervision of police-officers, were made to 
mount guard over the various heaps of 
salvage, standing with pointed bayonets 
ready for instant action against the thieves 
if necessary. The strength and fierce 
attitude of the boy-police, во effectually 
armed, extinguished the desire and efforts 
of the ruffians and plunderers, who slunk 
back to Perth, cowed by a force which they 
had not reckoned on when they set out on 
their errand of marauding and savagery ! 


Itisalsosurelya novelty for the boys of a 
public school to be turned out to assist the 
town fire brigade to put out a terrible con- 
flagration, to be asked to bring their own 
fire-engine, hose, apparatus, and men with 
them to do duty at such a time? But this 
was the curious experience of Charterhouse 
boys on at least one occasion at Godalming. 
Indeed, I rather fancy that twice has the 
school fire brigade gone and rendered useful 
service in this uncommon way to the 
neighbouring town. However this point 
may be, I know that, on the occasion I am 
particularly alluding to, Charterhouse did 
excellent work, and had every reason to be 
proud of thehelpit gave to the public officials 
of Godalming when that farmhouse, flour- 
mill, or whatever it was, burned so fiercely. 

So capitally did the school brigade work 
that, when the fire was conquered and the 
boys got back to school, they received not 
only mere compliments, but actual votes of 
thanks, from prominent bodies in the town 
for their valuable aid. And it must be 
confessed that seldom can scholars in recent 
years have felt more like true heroes and 
veterans in the public service than did these 
fine Carthusians on this particular occasion. 


N ow, it isn’t every big school which can 
boast that it has taken no small share in 
making its own playing-fields, and at the 
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The Harbour at Fleetwood, where еш. boys prevented the landing of arms from 
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spot came a large crowd of roughs who were 
on the make,“ as it is picturesquely termed, 
and who were coming to seek for anything 
they might steal or plunder or loot. Finding 
that a vast amount of material and goods 
had been thrown about pell-mell in the 


ship. 


same time rendered yeoman service to pos- 
terity by clearing а wide stretch of waste 
ground from such comparatively useless 
stuff as heather, thistles, etc. But Welling- 
ton had that uncommon experience once on 
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The district round Bagshot is hardly of the 
kind, so far as its soil and turf is concerned, 
or its vegetation, as would commend itself 
unreservedly to cricket-experts seeking a 
suitable field for a perfect pitch. Moreover, 
when such a country comes right up to the 
very doors of your school, and when you 
want a hockey-ground and a football-field, 
and can’t find anything like a substitute for 
one, let alone the actual thing itsclf, you have 
often to do extraordinary deeds ! 

So had the Wellingtonians in days gone 
by. And one of the most extraordinary 
things they did of this sort was to sally forth 
at the word of command, the whole assembly 
of them then at the great school, to clear out 
acres and acres of heather, by the aid of 
sickles and knives and shears—indeed, of 
anything which would cut—until they had 
won enough space to make room for some 
of those playing-fields which have long since 
become so celebrated in the life and work of 
our chief military school. 


Some author—was it not Dr. Samuel 
Johnson ?—once made the remark that 
* the man who could make two blades of 
grass grow where only one had grown before 
was indeed a benefactor of the public!” If 
we accept this saying at the high value its 
author put upon it, and at the worth with 
which this century seems to regard it, we 
may venture to say that Rugby should be 
looked upon as а splendid benefactor of the 
public, or rather that some former Rugbeians 
should. 

For those boys actually made а weed- 
grown island to blossom with flowers; & 
very desert of wildness to become excellently 
cultivated; а waste place to turn into а 
thing of beauty! Why they did it matters 
not just now! Апа it may not be in the 
best of taste to suggest that all the floral 
decorations and ornaments of that remark- 
&ble island were not come by as honestly 
as they might have been. But truth com- 
pels us to state facts, to put matters in their 
actual light; and when the Rugbeians of a 
former day resolved to get plants and flowers 
from far or near (honestly if possible, but 
otherwise if not !), they must be given the 
credit for having shown the authorities what 
could be done by the expenditure of а 
little money and the trouble of a little 
forethought. So that, apart from the 
beautifying of the island in question, they 
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achieved а worthy work in another way, for 
they taught а valuable public lesson to the 
powers-that-were in the town, and one which 
led to many interesting and important 
reforms at a later date. 


On more than one occasion Eton has acted 
as the representative of а wide publie in 
England by the part it has taken in welcom- 
ing not only our own royalties on memorable 
days, but also famous foreign visitors at 
Windsor Castle. Thus, when Queen Victoria 
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has not Eton turned out en masse with her 
fullest ardour and strongest voice, to checr 
them on behalf of the wider England ; to act 
as torch-beare:s in their honour when the 
great towns could not do it themselves ; to 
signalise the thanks of the land : to prove the 
loyalty of the race of Englishmen the world 
over ; to show the esteem of tens of thousands 
of folk who could not themselves get near 
Windsor, but who knew well that the Etonians 
could, and willingly would, do “‘official " duty 
for them on those momentous occasions? 
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Two or three Public Schools marched to keep the route in London, at the 
Diamond Jubilee Celebration in 1897. 


celebrated her jubilee, did not the Etonians 
serenade her in the early morning of that 
day? And did they not sing for her 
the songs of welcome, enthusiasm, and 
devotion that all England was in reality 
singing for her at that very time? Indeed. 
may we not say that Eton was chosen to be 
the official voice " for England's serenade 
on that auspicious morning ? 

And when such distinguished men as the 
Kaiser, Lord Roberts, and а score of others 
have at various times been brought to 
Windsor for our Sovereign to honour them, 
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Verily such times of refreshing; such 
glimpses of the promised land ; such moments 
of rest from tiresome Julius on his own doings 
in Gaul or from story-telling Herodotus 
&bout Grecian warriors ; such delightful days 
when monitors, prefects, and house-masters 
are but as the common (or garden) folk— 
these times are precious indeed to our well- 
known friends Slipperkius minor, little 
Blitherkite, and “ that silly fool Jones.” 
No wonder that the latter was heard going 
round Eton recently asking everybody How 
long will it be to King George's Jubilee?“ 
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“Eces” AND “SARDINES”; 


A TALE 


HOPE you won’t think that the above 

title has anything to do with breakfast. 
It hasn’t. Eggs and Sardines were merely 
the names of two of the biggest thickheads 
that ever troubled the virtuous youth of 
Westchester College. 

Eggs was an absent-minded little chap 
with about as much sense as a cockroach. 
He got his nickname by putting down the 
single word “ eggs to every question of a 
Nature Study paper set by Mr. Hardley, our 
Bug Hunting" master. He explained 
afterwards to his pal Sardines that he thought 
Nature Study consisted of various kinds of 
eggs. and he thought he'd be bound to get 
some questions right if he persevered with 
that word. Asa matter of fact he did score 


By LEONARD S. GOLDSMITH. 


CHAPTER 1.—“ BREAKFAST DELICACIES.” 


one, but as the answer to What is found 
on the leg of a bee? or What is the food 
of the silkworm ? " the word “ eggs " in its 
pristine simplicity hardly hit the mark. Не 
wasn't a bad little fellow, but he was always 
doing а right thing &t the wrong time. 
Good-natured he was too, and miles too 
good for his pal Sardines. 

This last rejoiced also in the names of 
Cuthbert Aubrey Fitzgerald Smith. He 
had а small body supported by two scraggy 
legs, the whole surmounted by а bladder- 
shaped head thatched with a crop of dirty 
white hair. A pair of watery blue eyes 
protected by very thick goggles, and а most 
cantankerous disposition, completed his 
equipment. 


OF WESTCHESTER COLLEGE. 


Sardines got his name from a wonderful 
feat he performed at the expense of Picrce 
minor’shamper. Arising in the dead of night 
he proceeded to the box-room and there 
managed to account for no less than four 
large-sized boxes of sardines. He was 
beastly ill at breakfast next morning, and 
that is how the culprit was spotted. 

These two young beggars got the Lower 
Dormitory of Westchester into as fine a 
row as one could wish for. Since the time 
when Eggs executed that masterpiece of an 
Exam. Paper he had developed a fearsome 
interest in Nature. Things that crawled 
or writhed, leggy caterpillars, warty toads, 
inert chrysalids, in fact anything wherein 
was, or had been, the breath of life, drew 
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him with a mighty attraction. As for Sar- 
dines, he had always been one of Hardley's 
pets, and followed him eagerly on his pond 
&nd hedge expeditions in search of things 
buggy or wormy. More than once had he 
received Impos.” from Taffy, in whose 
form we all were, for allowing snails or frogs 
to escape from mysterious recesses of his 
clothing during class time ! 

About half а mile from the College lay 
а fine stretch of tree-covered ground known 
as Keston Wood; this was owned by a 
retired army man, Colonel Martin, who, 
being an old Westchestonian, allowed us free 
access to the wood except after sundown, 
when we might disturb the nesting birds. 
The wood was the home of swarms of moths, 
and was the happy hunting-ground of our 
budding naturalists. 

In an evil hour for Westchester the two 
* Breakfast Delicacies " decided to go in for 
scientific moth-hunting. The fact that the 
birds were nesting and that but few moths 
were to be found at the time of the year did 
not damp their ardour. It was their practice 
on & half-holiday to force their way through 
the spinneys of Keston and to “ sugar” 
liberally the trunks of two fine oaks that 
stood by themselves in the centre of a clear- 
ing known as Robin Hood's Glen. Then, after 
dusk, they would slip out with net, killing- 
bottle, and chip boxes to capture their 
fluffy game. Аз the time of the year was a 
poor one for moths, their nightly bag was 
not very heavy. They, however, put their 
failure down to the early hour at which the 
bed bell went, which prevented them waiting 
for the later night moths, and they deter- 
mined that on one evening at least they 
would get out to Keston real late, and take 
the moths the gods provided. 


CHAPTER II.—UPPER AND LOWER. 


ABOUT this time a deadly feud existed 
between the Upper and Lower ** Dormies " 
at Westchester. There had always been 
a keen rivalry, but recent events had 
succeeded in turning this into enmity. 
To begin with, the Lower had beaten the 
Upper at cricket, football, racquets—in fact, 
at everything in which they could well be 
beaten; but what had hit them harder than 
anything else was tho fact that, as a punish- 
ment for nocturnal disorders, the Head had, 
after bagging all their fireworks, sent them 
to bed on Guy Fawkes' night, and they had 
the bitter pleasure of watching the Lower 
dancing round the huge bonfire in the 
College field, gaily letting off their squibs 
and rockets, which the Head had handed 
Over to us. 

Two nights passed quietly after this, 
but on the third, when we were safely 
tucked away in blanket land, our beds were 
suddenly tipped over by the Uppers, who 
had been hiding underneath, and we had to 
bear the shame of being trounced with our 
own bolsters, and, being во entengled with 
counterpane, sheet, and blanket, had to en- 
dure our whacking without а decent chance 
of getting one in for ourselves. 

Next morning we held a regular council 
of warin the Lower. Jack Hanson presided ; 
the Muffin, myself (Malcolm Peter McNab), 
and Fatty Ledman made heated and warlike 
speeches and called for immediate reprisal 
on the dastardly * Uppers.” 

Frog Skimpole, our red-nosed socialist, 
then made a speech into which he brought 
the South African War, the Budget, and 
three quotations from Shakespeare to urge 
us to make peace. Не was just beginning his 
fourth quotation when Fatty rose in anger ; 
said he, " Look here, you fellows; if you 
are content to sit here on your hunkers and 
take this whacking lying down” (Fatty 


always got a bit mixed up), “Тат blest if I 
don't ask for a remove into the Upper." 

Chorus of indignant voices: Who's 
going to take it quietly ? " 

“Good, my sons," resumed the orator; 
“ I like your spirit. Listen to the voice of 
your fat uncle. Just now the name of the 
Lower Dormitory is Mud.“ We are dead 
in this act; we grovel under the degrading 
hoofs of the Upper, in the dirt of the gutter. 
Still, as the poct sings, we ‘hope for a 
glorious resurrection in the next act.“ 

Enthusiastic cheers from the crowd here 
interrupted the stream of Fatty’s wild 
eloquence. 

Of course, we could go up to the Upper 
one night next weck, and get our own back 
by the low and common methods that would 
suggest themselves to your undeveloped 
brains. Punching the stuffing out of that 
rotten lot upstairs doesn't appeal to me. 
'Sides, it wouldn't do 'em much good, and 
the score would be only level then. I want 
to take it out of them in such & way that it 
will be years before an Upper can look one 
of us in the face without blushing. Now 
I've got & bit of an idea, and I think with 
the help of Jack and Mac I can get it into 
first-class working order.“ 

The rapturous cheering which prevailed 
at this point brought Taffy to the door with 
8 few pointed remarks about Hooligans, and 
the meeting broke up in disorder.” 

We talked Fatty's scheme over later and 
voted it to be a beauty. To-day was 
Wednesday, so we decided to make our 
attempt on Friday night. 

It's wonderful what little things can 
cause the best of schemes to go wrong. Eggs 
and Sardines had hit upon Friday for their 
first night expedition to Keston, and accord- 
ingly, by means of the fire ladder, had let 
themselves out of the Upper at ten o'clock. 


CHAPTER III.— TIE NIGHTMARE. 


AN hour later Fatty and Jack might have 
been seen silently climbing the same 
stairs, at the top of which was an iron plat- 
form some five feet square, which was situated 
the same distance below one of the Upper 
Dormitory windows. They bore between 
them & bulky parcel, from which they ex- 
tracted a magic-lantern, which they proceeded 
to place so that it would shine right through 
the Dormitory. Fatty had received this 
present a few days previously, but had kept 
it dark, in the hope of being able to use it 
against the Uppers. Не had also received 
a number of slides, which included some 
horrible faces which could be made to roll 
their eyes and make fiendish grimaces ; 
others were real nightmares of writhing 
snakes and scaly dragons, which, when a 
handle was turned, seemed to be making 
straight for the observer. 

At the same time the side door of the Dor- 
mitory opened silently (its hinges had been 
caretully oiled that day) and admitted a 
youth known as Sausage, who had a genius 
for making weird noises, accompanied by 
myself. We made at once for the electric- 
light switch and took out the key. so that no 
light could be thrown on the scene by any 
boy, as only the masters possessed private 
switches. We then climbed up the two 
lofty boot-cupboards that were situated at 
either end of the Dormy and made ourselves 
unseen on their flat roofs. 

Meanwhile as many of the Lower as could 
squeeze themselves into the corridor by the 
side door were waiting for the game to begin. 
They dared not go outside the main door 
of the Upper, аз that corridor led to the 
masters’ quarters, and we were afraid that 
the noise they would make would disturb the 
well-earned slumbers of our preceptors. 
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A tap from Jack at the window was the 
signal that all was ready, and two most 
ghastly and awful howls that broke from 
the lips of Sausage and myself opened the 
concert, and caused the slumberers to start 
up and rub their drowsy eyes. Dead silence 
prevailed for a minute, and just as the 
startled sleepers were persuading themselves 
that they had been the victims of a night- 
mare, without the slightest warning there 
flashed upon the blank end-wall of the 
dormitory a face that writhed and grimaced 
like a demon in pain. 

After a few seconds it disappeared, to the 
accompaniment of two more ghastly yells 
from the top of the boot-cupboards, and 
once more all was silence, save for the terrified 
whispers of the thoroughly scared Uppers. 
Then, to a carefully practised chorus of low 
and weird wails from the boys outside, there 
appeared a mass of writhing snakes and octo- 
puses (I’m not sure if this word’s right) that 
flung long tentacles in seeming endeavour 
to catch the cowering boys. 

Some of the braver plucked up courage to 
get out of bed and to make a vain dash for 
the switch of the electric light. The more 
sensible threw covers over their heads, to shut 
out the terrible forms, but, try as they would, 
they could not shut out the awful wailing 
chorus, which grew louder and louder, like 
those things the niggers chant at the White 
City. 

Most of them sat up in bed, absolutely 
paralysed, and sobbed and whined from 
sheer terror. А perfect volley of yells 
greeted the advent of the next nightmare 
scene—a company of horned demons dancing 
in a sea of leaping flame that seemed to 
stretch out eager tongues to the blubbering 
occupants of the beds. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE AWAKENING. 


THE entire Dormitory had by now been 
reduced to a state of abject terror, and 
with their cries and sobs were contributing 
quite a fair share of noise to the pande- 
monium. Sausage and myself were in 
absolutely tip-top form, and the “ weird 
noises off " had reached a fine fortissimo. 

Suddenly the main door opened and there 
appeared in the full glare of the lantern the 
portly tigure of the Head. his frowning visage 
glowing ruddy in the glare of the fla mes. 
Behind him came the shrinking figures of 
those two bounders, Eggs and Sardines. 

Whatever he may have said was drowned 
in the awful din, so he proceeded up the centre 
aisle of the dormitory, only to be bowled over 
by young Harbour, who, too terrified to 
stay in bed any longer, butted right into the 
“ tummy ' of the Head, in his mad dash for 
the door. 

Fatty and Hanson had, of course, seen him 
by now, but, knowing that it was no good 
trying to get out of the awful rumpus that 
was sure to come, stuck to their post like 
heroes. 

The chorus outside was both literally and 
figuratively in the dark, and kept up the row 
а{ full pressure. The Doctor slowly rose 


' from his recumbent position, and, making for 


the main switch, turned on all the lights 
with his private key. He then sailed 
majestically for the side door and opened it. 
The chorus came to а sudden end with one 
startled gasp. You could have heard the 
ghost of a pin drop as the Doctor, with 
his usual introductory ‘‘ H'm," addressed 
us thus : | 

»I have this night been the victim of two 
grievous surprises. I thought I was the 
head of an assemblage of young gentlemen. 
I find them trying to behave like a collection 
of degradéd savages. I thought the dormi- 
tories bof Westchester were places where 
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boys sought repose after the labours and 
sports of a tiring day. I find that they 
resemble a bear garden and a low pantomime 
combined. I was sufficiently grieved to find 
that there were two boys in Westchester— 
here he indicated the nocturnal naturalists— 
so degraded as to break bounds, so regardless 
of the school honour as to trespass in Keston 
Wood at forbidden hours. I am more than 
hurt at your infamous conduct. You may 
now retire to your appointed sleeping-places, 
and I shall have something further to say in 
the morning, when I shall inquire as to who 
is responsible for this garish and disgusting 
orgie.” 

He turned and left us, and we slunk back 
in dejected silence to the Lower, amid a 
chorus of sniggers from the fellows in bed, 
who had by now somewhat recovered from 
their fright. 

Eggs and Sardines, of course, had been 
caught by a gamekeeper, who had brought 
them to the Head. He had not the faintest 
idea of the raid on the Upper, and had come 
up merely to escort the midnight adventurers 
to their beds. I do not care to dwell on the 
too painful proceedings of the morrow. 

The Lower had all privileges stopped for 
a month, and Jack, Fatty, Sausage, and 
myself received a most satisfying swishing. 
Eggs and Sardines also caught it hot, and 
found a standing position much the more 
comfortable for a few days. 

Of course, the Uppers did have the last 
laugh, and they say that’s the best, but I 
think our little chuckle, while it lasted, more 
than balanced accounts. One of these days 
we’ll have another go at them, and till then 
I must remain yours painfully, Malcolm 
Peter McNab. 
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White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


OLUTION of No. 697.—1, B—Q 2,K—Kt 3. 
2, B—Q R 6, B—Q 2. 3, Kt—R 4 ch. 
B. Kt. 4, B—K 3 ch., K—R 4. 5, B— 
Q 3 ch., K—Kt 5. 6, B—Q 2 ch., K—R 6. 
7, B—Kt sq., P—Kt 7 mate. 
The first move to each of the five improved 
ones аге L G1, О G3, Р D3, М G7, L GI. 
Kubbel's is solved by 1, О E6, N El (or 
a,b) 2, О СГ, K C4. 3, О EA, and this 
O attacks the squares C 3, F6, F2 and G3, 
so that the N cannot prevent the P moving 
to H8. (а) NG3. 2, 0 D4r, K C4. 3,0 F3 
attacking the squares El, H4, D4 and 


E5, and the P can safely arrive at НЗ. 
(b) М H4 has also 2, О to C5 and E4, which 
is very pretty. 

Otto Fuss's is 1, O F7, P D2 (or a, b, c, d, 
е). 2, L В3ї. (a) РТА. 2, L:Ab. (5) 
О Еб. 2, L EAT. (с) O G8. 2, N GF 
(d N 07. 2, N G2f. (e) N B7. 2, К: 
E7. Möllers 1, О F6, N: C4 (or a, b, c). 
2, L B2. (a) КЕ]. 2, O СЇ. (b) K C5. 
2, O EAf. (с) N H6. 2, O C6t, and a 
fine Р}. 


Kagan has some clever problems in his 
book, like this one by J. Berger: K A5; 
L D5; M C5, F2; N F1, G3; P B3, C2, D6, 
H5. K E3; LH7; M El, G6; N C8, D2; 
О BI; P A6, C3, D7, E4, F6, G7, H6. 13. 
And a 4} by S. Loyd: K C2; L DI; NFI; 
Р C7, D4, G3, H5. K EA; N C8; P A6, B6, 
C3, D5, D6, E3. 

Henri Rinck, a Frenchman in Barcelona, 
has published a book of his end-game com- 
positions, to which Prof. J. rger, an 
Austrian, has written a preface, and it can be 
obtained from the publishers, Veit & Co., in 
Leipzig. These end-games are as clever as 
those by A. Troitzky, as our solvers will find 
by solving the following: K H6 ; О CS; P A6, 
E2. KF5;NF1;P D4, H5. White plays 
and wins. Likewise K D2; L H7; Ò C4. 
K F2; L CS; P A7, C5, C7. 

A fine P play by J. Behting is K FI; P F4, 
G3, H5. K iu; P F5, G7. The play is 
1, K El, К G2. 2,P G4, P:G4. 3, P F5, 
G3. 4, P F6 and wins. 

A clever draw for White by K. Kubbel is 
;MG4;N E2;PC4. K A8;N F2: 
E4. It begins with N D3, P:D3. 


Р 
K 
P B2, 
P C5, N:C5. М А4{, N А7. M B4. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. W.—The movements of the P have been altered for 
centuries, for it was the double step of the P, and the 
taking in passing, and then also the promotion, 
which occupied the best players for many years. In 
India the P has to wait on the seventh square until 
a piece is taken into which it can be promoted on 
the eighth square. In Europe there have been and 
still are several ways of promotion, as is mentioned 
in Meyer's“ Guide " and in Linde's '* Geschichte.“ 

R. W.—If you translate the names Fuss and Möller you 
get Foot and Miller. It should rather be Fusz, but 
the use of Latin type in some places has lately 
introduced the ss. In low German or Plattdeutsch it 
is Faut, and Miller is also Müller and Mölder. The 
Bohemian names, such as ‘Kotré, Drtina, Paclt, 
ChocholouX, are still more puzzling, for the č is etch, 
the š sh, aud Derr-tee-nah, and Pacelt. 
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LUCKY SHOTS. 


By FELIX LRIGH. 


IcK and I had looted mushrooms 
Which belonged to Farmer Jones, 
Who denounced us to the Doctor 
In exasperated tones. 
Cried the Head, with indignation, 
As he gazed at shrinking me, 
Jo a bad end you will come, sir, 
One can easily foresee.” 


Then he turned about to Richard, 
Who was looking rather sick, 
And he shook а wrathful finger 
In the anxious face of Dick. 
* To pull up upon Avernus,” 
So he warned him, “you must strive; 
But, unless I'm much mistaken, 
At the gallows you'll arrive.“ 


When I'd left my schools behind me, 
By the Muse I soon was claimed ; 
To achieve a tragic poem 
-Was the mark at which I aimed. 
Armed with fountain-pen and paper, 
Long I battled with my theme, 
Many “ feet” of gas consuming 
To provide the midnight beam. 


Gloomy terrors brooded o'er me 
As I wound my story пр; 

For my hero, prey to plotters, 
Drained, alas, a poisoned cup. 

Then the warning I remembered 
Of my old scholastic friend : 

In that poem, now concluded, 
I had come to a bad end! 


As for Dick, he took to painting 
When he got to man's estate: 
As a limner of the ocean 
He determined to be great. 
Ships had always been his passion, 
And for waves he had a love, 
So the branch of art he'd chosen 
Fitted Richard like a glove. 


T'other day I had a letter 
From my gifted chum to say: 
„Send me, please, congratulations— 
It's accepted—the R.A.! 
Which reminds me that the Doctor 
Told the fate that would be mine: 
You recall his ‘ tip '—the gallows ? 
Well, I'm hung upon the line!” 


The B. O. P.“ in Natal. 


An enthusiastic reader writes to us from Tweedie, Natal: “I live on a farm twelve miles away from the 
ae station, and each month I look eagerly for the B. O. P. If am sending you a.photograph of where I 
ere. ) ' 
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THE BEST PLACE FOR A BOY. 


IT is a mistake for a boy to suppose that there is any 
better or safer place than his own home after nightfall. 
The boy who forms the habit of running the streets is 
sure to fall in with evil companions, for the better 
class of boys will be in their own homes. . Kecords of 
crime prove that many а boy has begun а criminal 
career by strolling the streets at night. "There is no 
better place now that winter is drawing on than the 
* sweet safe corner of the household fire." And now 
is the time to take up indoor hobbies, of which the 
“ B.O.P.” gives the choice of many capital ones. 


д, 


MORAL COURAGE. 
WHO is the truly brave? 
The boy who fears to sin, 
Who knows no other sort of fear, 
But strives to keep his conscience clear, 
Nor minds his comrades' taunt or jeer, 
И he hath peace within. 
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KING GEORGE V. 


LONG before now all our readers throughout the 
world will know of the passing of King Edward VII., 
and the accession of his son to the throne. In con- 
sequence of the early date at which the “ B.O.P.” 
has, on account of its larze circulation, to go to press, 
we were not able at the time to express our loyal 
sympathy ; and rather than give any belated record 
we resolved to postpone our account of the life and 
character of King George until the Coronation, when 
we hope to publish a fine coloured plate of both his 
Maiesty and his heir. King George V. was born at 
Marlborough House on June 3, 1865, being the second 
son of the then Prince and Princess of Wales. When 
twelve vears of age the young Prince, together with 
his elder brother, the Duke of Clarence, entered tlie 
Navy as cadet on bourd the Britannia. Prior to their 
naval training the boys had been privately educated 
under the care of their Governor, the Hev. J. W. 
Dalton. After two years on the Britannia the Princes 
went for a three-years cruise on board the Bacchante, 
30,000 of the 50,000 miles being worked under sail 
alone. The cruise included visits to North and South 
America, Ceylon, China, Japan, Australia, the Pacific 
Islands, South Africa, and the West Indies, and the 
events of the voyage were subsequently published in 
book form after being edited by the Rev. J. N. Bacon, 
the lads’ tutor. It was while the royal brothers were 
on this eventful tour that we received a request 
to retain volumes of the “B.O.P.” for them, as 
they did not want on their return to lose their chance 
of continuing their reading of their favourite paper. 
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DEATH OF DR. GORDON 
STABLES, R.N. 


THE death of this veteran author, one of the most 
popular and best beloved of “ B. O. P.“ writers, must 
long since have become known to our readers, through 
the notices in Ше publie press, though the date 
at which we had to go to press precluded us from 
making immediate reference to it in these pages. He 
had, alas ! been very ill for many months, though he 
bravely struggled to the last to keep up his contribu- 
tions to our pages. Не passed away on tlie afternoon 
of May 10, and was buried on the following Saturday. 
It was а sad blow to us, who had known and been 
closely associated with him for so long, but we were 
greatly cheered by the letters ofsympathy that reached 
us from very many of our boys and old boys.” 

The doctor was, as all our readers know, а 
Scotsman, and was exceedingly proud of the fact. 
He was educated at Aberdeen University, where 
he studied medicine, and early in his career made 
a voyage to the Arctic regions. His vessel was 
frozen fast in the rough ice-pack, and the crew had to 
spend many months in solitary desolation. Indeed, 
their ship was reported wrecked, and all hands were 
believed to be lost. When she returned safely to port, 
Dr. Gordon Stables was met by his father and sister, 
both dressed in deep mourning. * Which of the 
family is dead?“ he asked in apprehension. “ You 
are," they replied sententiously. He went a second 
time to the Arctic on a whaler, and later was a doctor 
in the Royal Navy for nine years, during which period 
he had many exciting adventures while his vessel was 
slaver-hunting on the West Coast of Africa. When 
invalided home, he turned to literature, and his very 
first story was written for the“ B.O.P. ”—а success 
that he followed up for nearly thirty years, during 
which long period he was never many weeks absent 
from our columns, for the readers of which he ever 
kept à very warm place in his sailor heart. His 
memory abides wherever British boys congregate. 

As soon as the announcement of Dr. Stables's death 
appeared in the daily papers letters began to pour in 
upon us from “ B. O. P.“ readers, new and old, all 
testifying to the sorrow felt and to the good the Doctor's 
writings had done to his readers of every class and 


position. Even ladies wrote, as this letter from an 
Edinburgh lady illustrates : ** I have taken the B. O. P.“ 
since its commencement, first for voung friends, and 
since for my own pleasure, handing on the bound 
volumes to à military hospital ; and I feel sure its 
influence with boys must have been both great and 
good. In common with all readers of the * B.O.P 
I feel quite as having lost in its old contributor а 
personal friend.“ 
Another admirer sent us the following lines : 


IN MEMORIAM 
DOCTOR WILLIAM GORDON STABLES, В.Х. 
He could amuse us, he could counsel too; 
Aid mind and body by the charm he threw 
On the loved pages of the “ B.O.P.” 
How shall we mourn his loss to you and me ? 


How would he have us mourn—our mentor kind ? 
By storing up his teachings in our mind; 

Ву keeping duty first in every thought, 

And ever trusting God—that’s what he taught. 


Here are a few other typical extracts from the many 
letters received by us : 

S. A. P. writes from Kent: “ For twenty years I 
have taken in and read the dear old * B.O.P.,' and now, 
at the age of thirty-three, love it better than ever. 
During that twenty vears I have seemed to have made 
personal friends of many of those who have contri- 
buted to its columns. Need I say, then, how grieved 
and shocked I was to read of the deatb of Dr. Gordon 
Stables ? In him we lose a true friend and kindly 
adviser. I venture to sav there is no one who has 
read the Doctor at all but has been helped and 
encouraged in the battle of life.“ 

Another“ old boy ” and valued contributor to our 
pages, wrote from Bath: “ What King Edward's 
death has been to the nation and world at large, Ше 
death of this King of Boy-Writers will be to boys 
(young and old) everywhere. I well remember the 
bovish interest with which I followed week by week 
the instalments of * Our Home in the Silver West ' and 
other serials. Also, how month by month the Doctor's 
ad vice in' Doings for the Month’ gave me advice that 
I received from no other source, and saved me. as I 
know it has saved many boys ignorant of Life's 
problems, from dangers that I then scarcely realised. 
And year by year, though no longer a boy in AGE, I 
followed Gordon Stables’s words with somewhat of the 
same veneration I accorded him as a boy. Where is he 
being buried ? I shall have to go on pilgrimage to his 
resting-place one of these days. His death must mean 
another gap for you, but be assured that anything we 
younger contributors can do is at your service; and 
that, though you may not know them personally, vou 
have a host of boy admirers throughout the world, so 
let no feeling of loneliness be yours.” 


Dr. Stables is buried at Ruscombe, and his niece 
writes to us:“ I think his grave is just where he would 
have liked it—between two trees—for he was so fond 
of trees," 
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The late Dr. William Gordon Stables sketching by the wayside, with“ The Wanderer” in 
which he used to tour each summer.—/hoto by OulVR, HOLUAND, ал vid friend of the Doctor. 
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Meltonians All! 
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By Rev. Е. COWLEY WHITEHOUSE, M. A., 


T railhead a mass of home papers and 
letters were awaiting the travellers. 
Instructions had been left with the post- 
master at the port to send on all com- 
munications. There was nothing for 
Stevens, and he looked on enviously as the 
others read out to one another passages 
which betokened loving and sometimes 
anxious interest in their doings. Some- 
thing approaching nostalgia affected him as 
a whiff of the old country seemed to be 
borne to his nostrils. He had wilfully cut 
himself adrift from home news. His 
mother was dead, and he had ever nursed 
the same foolish feeling that his father 
neither cared for him nor had been just to 
him, апа this had prevented him from 
asking for the assistance which at times he 
had badly needed. 

At first he had written а few perfunctory 
letters, but gradually he had dropped doing 
80, and his father now did not know where 
to address to him, or even whether ho waa 
alive or dead. At home tho old man grieved 
over the prodigal of the family, but Stevens 
did not know this, and he continued, very 
unjustifiably, to consider himself a most 
ill-used individual. 

“Old Payne is giving up the hounds,” 
announced George ; “ they'll be wanting you 
to take them on, Jim." 

“ Er—um—um—um,” Jim was scanning 
the pages of a letter hurriedly. °“ Not 
much news. My brother is ill again. The 
doctors recommend him to go through a 
cure in Switzerland. Doesn't seem to sce 
it. Not to be wondered at if he is ill. He 
rackets a bit too much.“ 

Lord Rapperton was still under thirty, but 
the life he led had been steadily undermining 
his health for a long time past. The old 
earl, always an invalid, and now showing 
signs of а quick breaking ир, was very 
anxious about the state of health of his 
elder son. Proud of his name and family, 
he wanted to see the succession secured, and 
he had frequently begged Lord Rapperton to 
give up his present mode of life, and to 
settle down with him. He himself was 
unable properly to supervise the estates, 
and things were by no means іп а satis- 
factory state. But the young man would 
not listen to his father. Accustomed from 
childhood to go his own way, the entreaties 
of his father fell on deaf ears, and he con- 
tinued to live the useless degrading life of an 
idle man about town. 

* Bothers with the tenants again," added 
Jim. My letters from home never seem 
to make very cheerful reading. They are 
gencrally full of wailings about the estate 
and my brother’s doings.” 

“ Dick is expected to pass into Sandhurst 
all right—not very high up, but Pollock savs 
he will get in, so that’s all right. Nell has 
a new hunter, а black mare ridden by Lady 
Ancastle with the Quorn all last season and 
the early part of this. Noll's in luck.” 

Jim pricked up his ears. 

* Your letter there from Nell ? " he asked 
in а carefully casual tonc. 

Ves,“ replied George. Here you are. 
You can read it if you like. There are no 
secrets in it. She sends you her salaams." 

Georgo was not blind to certain well- 
defined indications. Jim took the letter 
with undisguised eagerness. It was not а 
long screed, but the writing perhaps was 
difficult to decipher, as the reader took an 
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CHAPTER XX. 


uncommonly long time over it. 
to return it to George. 

“I say," said George suddenly, “I’m 
afraid your brother must be pretty bad. 
There have been consultations, and they've 
got doctors and nurses down at your place. 
The Swiss cure has had to be given up. 
ГЇЇ read you what my mother writes." 

He proceeded to do so, and Jim felt 
anxious as he heard the news. 

It sounds as if he must be awfully bad. 
How the old dad must be worrying. Here's 
another letter from him." 

Jim tore tho envelope open. The letter 
was of a later date than the others. It con- 
tained an urgent appeal to Jim to return 
home as quickly as possible. His brother 
was dying, and could not last many weeks— 
possibly the end would come in a few days.” 

Jim was greatly upset. He had very little 
in common with his brother. The life that 
Lord Rapperton lived appealed in no degree 
to the sane and healthy younger brother. 
There was about it too much of the sickly 
scent of an over-heated forcing-house ; but 
the blood tie is a strong one. and Jim 
grieved deeply over the trouble that had во 
suddenly and unexpectedly arisen. 

The mail boat came into the harbour the 
next day, and by it Jim received the news of 
his brother’s death. There was a long letter 
from the old earl written the day after the 
funeral. Lord Seatondale again begged Jim 
to hasten home. In the midst of his gricf 
he could not forget that many important 
issues were at stake. 

“JI want you by me," wrote the old man. 
** You have always been a dutiful son, and I 
sadly need your support to help me bcar 
this grievous blow. The estate needs look- 
ing after. Shakleton" (the land agent) 
is getting past work, and will have to give 
way before long to а younger and more 
active man. I want you to settle down 
beside me, and I want to live long enough 
to see you married and an hcir born to the 
old name and estates. Your position is now 
different from what it formerly was, and I 
am sure you will feel with me that there are 
duties which vou must not disregard nor 
put off. I write this in full contidence that 
you will see eye to eye with me, and shoulder 
your responsibilities like a man. Come 
back quickly, my son." 

The letter was a long onc, and it made 
pathetic reading. Jim had wet eves before 
he was through it. Underlying the written 
words was the throb of disappointment in 
the wasted life now ended, and Jim was 
all impatience to get back to England to 
take on his strong young shoulders the 
burden that was too heavy for his father. 

The boat for England would not sail for 
three or four days. During that time Jim 
asked Stevens what his plans were for the 
future. Stevens disclaimed having anything 
in the shape of plans. 

* Not much use me making plans," he 
growled. “I suppose ГИ go out prospect- 
ing again, or take charge of a shooting party, 
or—or something of that sort," he concluded 
vaguely. 

* You don't feel any inclination to return 
to England ? ” 

Stevens was feeling a very strong inclina- 
tion, but he saw no good in admitting it. 

“Whats the good of England to me? 
My father doesn't want the ne'er-do-well 
back again, and T 


He forgot 


* Are you sure he doesn't?“ 

“ He's never displayed any anxicty that 
way." 

“ Have you ever given him the chance? 
You told me yesterday you had not written 
home for the best part of two years. How 
does he know where you are? Why 
don't you give him the chance of saying 
whether he wants you or not ? ” 

What's the good?" said Stevens 
weakly. 

Look here, Stevens, it strikes me you 
are a bit of an ass." Jim saw the best way 
to treat this young man. A very decided 
ass! Here you are nursing an imaginary 
grievance like a sulky kid, and I fecl pretty 
sure that your fine old father is only waiting 
to get news from you to beg you to go 
home. Now look here, I'll make you an 
offer. ГІ pay your passage home if you care 
to come in our boat. Go and see your father 
and tell him what an ass you have been P 

“ Haven't!" interjected Stevens, 
without much conviction. 

All right, you haven't, but I think you 
have. What do you think, George ?” 

“ I think," laughed George, that you've 
been а very considerable ass, Stevens, and 
Im perfectly certain you are beginning to 
think the same.” 

Stevens opened his mouth to reply, but 
Jim took up the argument. 

* You go and see your father, and tell him 
you're going to start in at decent work. 
That will please him, and if he wants to 
know what work, tell him that you are 
coming to work under a Mr. Shakleton, 
agent to the Earl of Seatondale, and that 
if you behave yourself decently you have 
every chance of getting his billet when he 
retires in a year or two on a well-earned 
pension. Does that suit you?“ 

It suited Stevens down to the ground. 
His mouth watered at the prospect. He 
was, as he often expressed it, ** fed ир” on 
Africa, and the very thought of the career 
opened to him, of & sweet country life in 
a charming English county, washed the 
bitterness in one big wave oni of his heart. 
And yet, grateful as he was, he could not 
say Thank you" nicely. But Jim knew 
his man by this time, and recognised that 
there were certain possibilities beneath his 
rough exterior. 

But look here, Stevens," continued 
Jim, “I withdraw this offer un::5s you go 
and beg your father's pardon fo. not having 
written to him all this time, and for all 
your other sillp pranks. You have been 
utterly in the wrong all through. Be man 
enough to own up. It will be the best com- 
mencement possible of your new life.“ 

Stevens made no definite promise, but he 
went home in the boat, and he delighted 
his old father's heart by telling him that he 
was settling in England with every prospect 
of doing well. Stevens admitted to him- 
Self that he had been sailing on а wrong 
tack, and if he admitted it to no one else, the 
man's nature must be taken into account, 
and not too much expected of one with а 
temperament such as his. Better days 
had dawned for him, and he soon proved 
that what he had been through—and he had 
experienced some very bad times—had 
taught him one of the needful lessons of life, 
and he showed ere long by faithful service 
that Jim had made no mistake in choosing 
him out for his employ. 


but 
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Back in England, Jim set to work to get 
things straight. As Lord Rapperton he 
found full employment for his energy. He 
delighted his father’s heart by announcing 
to him his engagement. Is it necessary to 
state that Nell Sabreton was the chosen 
bride? The two had always been un- 
swerving comrades, and the friendship of 
childhood had merged into the stedfast 
love and affection of strong manhood and 
sweet young womanhood. 

The marriage was a quiet one owing to 
the recent bereavement in Jim’s family; but 
the old earl would hear of no long delay, 
and Jim and Nell, after a short honeymoon, 
settled down to a life of happy usefulness 
that suited them both admirably. 

And the old earl had his heart's desire. 
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He lived to take his son's son into his arms 
before passing away enveloped in the love 
&nd care that had attended the closing days 
of his life. 

By this time George Sabreton had started 
for Pckin as an Embassy attaché. Не had, 
after passing into the diplomatie service, 
spent some months at the Foreign Office. 
Had he wished it, he could have commenced 
at Paris or at Berlin, but he preferred to 
go farther afield, and his father encouraged 
him in his intention of getting as much 
experience as possible while young. 

And Ken Daly was getting on. He was 
being sent about from place to place. He 
had the luck, as his friends considered 
it, to be wounded during fighting in the 
ever restless Balkans, and this, in addition 
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to the news and clever articles he sent 
to his paper, brought him before the public. 
gaze. 


And so farewell to the lads we have 
followed through their preparation for the 
work of life. And if I have aroused in the 
minds of one and another of you lads who 
have read these pages sympathy with my 
characters, and possibly а conviction that 
high aims and ideals are good things to 
live in company with—well, then, I am 
content, and I put down my pen, or, rather,’ 
I ссаве tapping my type-writer, hoping at 
the same time that you, like Oliver Twist, 
may soon pay me the compliment of “ asking 
for more." 

[THE END.] 
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THE SCUTTLING OF THE <“ eR 


“ Wwe to see the boss, do you ? 

you'll have to wait a bit. Captain 
Steel is with him. Have you an appoint- 
ment ? " 

“ Yes; he's sent for us to come and seo 
him." 

Step in here then and sit down; he'll 
come out to you." 

The two boys were ushered into a small 
waiting-room, where they were doomed to 
со. their heels for some twenty minutes. 

-Gerald Dawson and Jack Blair were 

apprentices on the ship Hermione, now 
alongside the wharf at San Francisco. 

That morning they had received a sum- 
mons from Mr. Austin, the ship’s agent, to 
call upon him at his office, and that was why 
they sat in the tiny waiting-room and 
fidgeted with the trimmings of their brass- 
bound caps instead of attending to thcir 
usual duties on the Hermzone’s quarter-deck. 

Neither of them had any particular evil- 
doing upon his conscience, but still things 
will happen, and had happened, and it was 
with no little anxiety that they looked 
forward to the coming interview. The fact 
that Captain Steel, their own skipper, was 
even then engaged in conversation with the 
great man only helped to increase their 
nervousness. 

The Hermione had loaded wheat in San 
Francisco and was to sail for England on the 
following day. She was bound to Falmouth 
“for orders "—that is to sav, she would call 
there to receive instructions as to the final 
destination of her cargo. А shipload of 
grain is bought and sold many times while 
the vessel is still at sea, &nd no one knows 
who will own it by the time it arrives in 
England, or to what port it must be taken. 

At last a step sounded on the other side 
of the polished door marked private.“ 
The handlo turned, and their captain's 
familiar tones were heard through the narrow 
opening. 

“ Well, good-bye, sir. I don't think there's 
anything else. I havo all your instructions 
at my fingers' ends." 

н Good- bye, Captain,” replied another 
voice. I think we thoroughly understand, 
cach other. The great thing is that she must 
not arrive home. I don't care how you do 
it, but I would suggest putting her ashore 
and losing her somewhere—say at the 
entrance to Falmouth Harbour, since you 
go in there for orders." 

. Yes, I think that will be the best way,“ 
agreed the oaptain. * If I can't manage 
that I must sink her somewhere at the 
bottom of the Channel afterwards ; but, as 
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you know, sir, I’m a humane man, and I 
don' t like the idea of drowning anything." 

„All right, Captain, I leave the method 
entirelv to you, so long as she doesn't arrive, 
but you шау as well let it wait until the end 
of the voyage. Ап old beast like she is 
might easily come to an untimely end in the 
natural course, and save us the respon- 
sibility. I say, Captain, it’s a lucky thing 
my wife and daughter elected to go home 
by steamer, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes, very lucky; but you leave it all to 
me, sir. I'll manage it." 

That's right, Captain, and don't forget 
that it's not only that I want to get rid of 
her; I'm thinking of these new laws—it’s a 
lot of extra expense. Hullo! How long 
have you two been here? Га forgotten all 
about you.' 

Mr. Austin completed his farewells to 
Captain Steel and bade the boys follow him 
into his sanctum. 

It was & pair of limp and trembling 
apprentices that faced their employer's 
agent across the spacious desk. 

„Gerald Dawson and John Blair—are 
those your names?” began Mr. Austin. 
He was answered by inarticulate affirma- 
tions. 

* You seem nervous, my lads," ho went 
on. Nothing to be frightened about. 
I hope you've nothing on your consciences. 
I've only sent for you because I have some 
money to hand to each of you that has been 
forwarded through me by your parents. 
It was left to my discretion to give it to you 
when I thought best, and that is why I've 
let it wait until the last minute. You young 
fellows are just as well without cash in a 
place like Frisco. Being hard up keeps you 
out of mischief. Just sign these receipts, 
and I won't keep you any longer." 

The necessary formalities being completed, 
the two boys were shown out and the 
momentous interview was at an end. 

They walked in silence for а long way, 
their hands deep in their pockets and their 
thoughts busy with far more serious matters 
than their remittances. 

At last Dawson, the elder of the pair, 
found his voice, having to some extent sized 
up the situation. 

* Well, Jack," he said, this is a nice 
business. What do you make of it?” 

“ Make of it? Why, there's no two twos 
about it," replied the other. It couldn't 
well be plainer. They're going to cast away 
the old Hermione.” 

Nothing more was said for three or four 
minutes, and then Jack Blair went on аріп; 


Couldn't have believed it if they hadn't 
put it BO Straight," he muttered, half to 
himself. What a pair of blackguards they 
must be ; the skipper always seemod a decent 
sort, too.’ 

After that one mustn’t trust anyone 
in this world,” replied his friend senten- 
tiously. “ W ho'd have thought that a 
swagger-looking chap like Mr. "Austin wag 
a wrong un? Маб wo do about it ? " 

“Do you think we ought to go to tho 
police ? ' said Jack. 

“ What’s the use ? " answered the other. 
“They’d never believe us. We've not got 
& bit of proof except our bare words." 

It seems to me tho first thing to do is 
to write it all down before we forget. Then. 
we'll have some sort of evidence. Let's go 
in here and do it now." 

The boys turned into а little restaurant, 
and, having ordered refreshments, they sat 
down at a secluded table and word for word 
they wrote out the extraordinary conversa. 
tion that they had just overheard. 

That done, they signed their names to the 
document and set themselves to the con. 
sideration of their future line of action. - 

To report the matter to the authorities 
would be futile. They would certainly be 
disbelieved and would possibly get into. 
trouble into the bargain. 

Dawson was for tackling Mr. Austin or 
the captain at once, and so checkmating 
them in their wicked game. Jack Blair, 
however, hinted at strange and terrible 
things that had happened in Frisco. It 
would be only too easy to find & means of 
removing boys who knew too much. Once 
they were out of the way there would be no 
obstacle to the due execution of the scheme, 
and its success would mean the probable. 
loss of all their shipmates. They had 
others to think of besides themselves. 

This consideration, too, barred them from 
deserting the ship and so saving their own 
skins at the expense of the rest of the crew. 

At last thev concluded that their best 
plan would be to see the thing through, to 
sail on the Hermione as if nothing had 
happened, and to trust to luck to find a 
means of upsetting the skipper's wicked 
plans. 

They would have the whole voyage to 
think it over, for evidently no attempt was 
to be made until the ship arrived at Fal. 
mouth. Whether or not they confided their 
knowledge to anyone else they left to the 
future to determine. 

That evening the Hermione moved out to 
moorings. in the stream and the new crew 
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came aboard, mostly in a state of hopeless 
intoxication. To share their secret with 
any one of them would be sheer lunacy. 

The mates were two stolid, matter-of-fact 
Englishmen, the last men whom one could 
connect with the crime of barratry. 

Blair and Dawson were two out of four 
apprentices who shared the forward berth. 
Dawson was in the second mate’s or star- 


board watch and Blair in the mate’s. The 
other two boys were much younger. They 
were both on their first voyage. Their 


counsel and assistance being of little or no 
value owing to their tender years, it was 
decided to tell them nothing, but to leave 
them in blissful ignorance of the whole 
affair. 

No watches were set on that first evening, 
so the boys had the whole night in. Dawson 
and Blair spent the greater part of it in 
discussing the situation. The only decision 
they came to was that they should alter- 
nately keep as close a watch as possible on 
the captain’s movements. Any suspicious 
incident was to be reported at once and 
further steps decided upon, if there seemed 
to be need for immediate action. 

The ship sailed on the following morning 
and was soon making good progress on her 
passage towards the Horn. In fact, fair 
winds were the order of the voyage, and it 
almost seemed as if the Fates were bent on 
hurrying the old ship to her approaching 
doom. 

Unfortunately, it soon became evident 
that detective work, excepting of the most 
meagre description, was out of the question. 
The captain cabin was invariably guarded 
by a bull-terrier of tue most villainous 
appearance and habits. The boys suspected 
strongly that the dog had been brought for 
the express purpose of ensuring the captain’s 
privacy. Certainly, however this might 
have been, she secured it most effectually. 
She suffered no one to approach his person 
on deck or below, and the only comfort was 
that she must have been as arrant a nuisance 
to the captain as she was to everyone else. 
Even the two mates fought shy of his com- 
pany, preferring to avoid any risk of giving 
offence to his ferocious guardian. 

Anyone who did not know the true pur- 
pose of it all would have been sorry for the 
poor man. А captain's life is а lonely and 
monotonous one at the best of times; 
under the present circumstances he was 
absolutely solitary, and the enforced 
seclusion was evidently having a wearing 
effect upon his nerves. He was not even 
safe himself from the evil temper of his one 
companion. She was entirely  untrust- 
worthy, and, although she had attached 
herself to him, she made things very un- 
pleasant for him more than once. 

The Horn was rounded in fine weather, 
and the ship encountered good and steady 
south-east trades. 

Light breezes took her quickly through 
the region of calms, and altogether the 


.voyage was а quick and successful one. 


On board, however, things went on in the 
same uncomfortable fashion, thanks chieflv 
to the bull-terrier. The captain could not 
have chosen & more unfortunate expedient, 
for her malign presence on board set every- 
one at loggerheads, and many were the 
attempts made to drop her quietly over- 
board. They all failed, for any inter- 
ference with her was not conducive to 
quietude. 

As the Hermione neared home it became 
imperative for Dawson and Blair to make 
up their minds to а definite course of action. 

To tell the men would mean nothing less 
than to incite them to mutiny. They were 
ready to believe anything against а man who 
made a pet of such an unmitigated brute, 
and, on hearing that he was planning to 


throw away the ship, thcy would certainly 
make trouble of the worst. kind. 

This might prevent the captain from 
carrying out his intention, but it would 
mean prosecution and imprisonment. for the 
lot of them at the end of the voyage. 

The mates were an unknown quantity. 
They looked innocent enough, but it was 
hard to believe that the captain meant to 
do the job single-handed. The chances were 
that they were both in it. 

It must be remembered that, to an out- 
sider, the boys’ story was a very thin one. 
They had no proof to show whatever, except 
their written statement, which would cer- 
tainly not carry conviction to anyone else. 

That ships are thrown away purposely is, 
unfortunately, an undoubted fact, and prob- 
ably more cases occur than are ever sus- 
pected; but it requires the strongest 
evidence to prove a charge of barratry, even 
after the occurrence has taken place. ‘To 
produce absolute proof of an intention to 
commit such a crime is almost an im- 
possibility. 

The only thing to do was to bide their 
time and to endeavour by close watching to 
catch the captain red-handed. If it were 
to be shown that he was in the act of wreck- 
ing or scuttling the ship, it would then be 
safe to warn the crew while there was still 
time to frustrate his intentions. 

Providence made impossible any attempt 
to put the Hermione ashore at the entrance 
to Falmouth Harbour. 

Dawson, who knew that part of the coast, 
had made sure that the Manacles Rock was 
the spot that the skipper would choose. 

One wreck there more or less would hardly 
be commented on, so notoriously dangerous 
is the reef. 

There was no possible chance, however, 
for Captain Steel to make the attempt at all. 
The Hermione was becalmed off the Lizard 
for hours, drifting up and down Channel 
with the tide. The weather was mag- 
nificently fine and clear, and, from a sailor’s 
point of view, the want of wind was the only 
drawback. 

When а Falmouth tug came alongside and 
offered & tow in, it was obviously out of the 
question to refuse ; no captain in his senses 
could possibly have done so. Such a course 
of action would certainly have been brought 
up against him if any disaster had afterwards 
occurred. 

The Hermione anchored in Carrick Roads 
and lav there for several days waiting for her 
owner's instructions. 

At last she received orders to proceed to 
the Thames, and to discharge there. This 
would mean perhaps a two or three days' 
voyage up Channel, and would give the 
captain plenty of time for the carrying out 
of his plans. 

А couple of hours before the tug was due 
to come alongside and to tow them out, the 
skipper gave orders to man one of the 
quarter boats and to put him ashore. He 
departed, accompanied of course by his 
inseparable companion, the terrier. 

To everyone’s surprise, instead of making 
for Falmouth, the boat was headed towards 
St. Anthony’s, the easternmost of the two 
headlands that form the entrance to the 
harbour. 

So soon as the boat touched the beach 
the captain sprang ashore and made his way 
inland, followed by the dog alone. It was 
an extraordinary thing to do, since he had 
landed on a perfectly lonely spot and one 
where he would be hardly likely to meet 
a soul. Sailors are not, as a rule, given to 
country strolls unless with some very 
definite object. 

To Dawson and Blair, knowing what they 
did, this affair seemed to piece in with the 
other circumstances. The latter was con- 
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vinced that Captain Stcel intended to put 
the ship ashore on his outward passage and 
that he was now on a visit of Inspection. 

He would certainly wish to find a place 
where he could make a total wreck of the 
Hermione with a minimum of risk to the 
lives of his crew. 

The weather, however, was still fine and 
clear, with a light breeze off shore. Unless 
he intended to postpone the ship’s departure, 
he could hardly hope to make the attempt 
without rousing the suspicions of all aboard. 

The boat returned after about an hour 
and a-half. Dawson was on the poop when 
she came alongside. The second mate had 
approached the gangway and, looking over 
the high bulwark, he sang out: Hullo, sir, 
where's the dog ? ” 

" Run away,” replied the skipper. “I 
couldn't wait to look for her; the tug’s in 
sight already.“ 

Precious good job.“ muttered the 
second. Then aloud: Shall I heave short, 
sir?” 

“ Yes, heave short.” And the captain 
stepped aboard. For the first time since 
he left Frisco he was unattended. 

The tug was already steaming ahead, and 
the anchor was up and down, when a little 
white head appeared away on the port bow. 
It was the terrier swimming for all she was 
worth, and evidently determined not to be 
left behind. 

In a couple of minutes one of the hands 

was down on the gangway grating assisting 
the exhausted beast by the scruff of her neck. 
She gained a firm foothold, shook herself, 
bit her rescuer severely on the leg, and 
strolled up the ladder as if it were all in the 
day’s work. 
„ So much for any hopes that the two 
amateur detectives had entertained of being 
able to watch the captain’s movements at 
closer quarters. 

If he himself were pleased at her re- 
appearance he made & very good show of 
hiding his satisfaction. In fact, anyone 
who was ignorant of the useful part that the 
dog had to play would have imagined that 
the owner was exceedingly annoyed. 

The tug stcamed ahead, the tow-rope 
tightened, and the Hermione was soon on her 
way up Channel, making all sail as she went. 
The wind was off shore and well abeam, the 
weather was fine, and certainly no attempt 
could be made to put her ashore under such 
circumstances. 

Blair and Dawson set themselves to keep 
the closest possible watch on their captain's 
movements and took risks that had pre- 
viously seemed hardly necessary. Dawson 
got one nasty nip in the calf and Blair lost 
a large sample of his dungaree pants, but it 
was all in а good cause. They were in no 
way deterred by these slight accidents. 

The wind died away in the night, and by 
the following evening the ship was becalmed 
off Lyme Bay. Nothing suspicious had 
occurred up till then. 

At two bells in the evening watch—nine 
o'clock by land time—Dawson, who was in 
the watch on deck, came secretly to the 
apprentices’ berth and roused Blair from his 
bunk. 

Hidden under the lee of the deck house he 
told his tale. The captain had been spend- 
ing а quarter of an hour in trying to catch 
the terrier and to fasten a chain to her 
collar. He evidently considered it abso- 
lutely necessary to secure her, for he was 
taking it very seriously and had already 
been bitten twice. Dawson was certain that 
he wanted to tie her up, in order that he 
might prevent her from following him. 
He probably had something in hand that 
required absolute secrecy, and the dog's 
presence would be fataL She was not a 
quict Companion, 
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If he intended to scuttle the ship he would 
have to get at her below the water-line in 
order to bore a hole in her bottom. She 
was, by the way, & composite vessel built 
with wood planking on iron frames. 

Once below, the terrier would be sure to 
inaugurate & rat hunt, and all concealment 
would be out of the question. 

It was pretty clear that the captain was 
working entirely on his own. Otherwise he 
would have kept watch on deck while an 
accomplice did the dirty work. 

This fact gave the boys an idea as to their 
best course of action. It would be difficult, 
if not impossible, for the captain to put them 
both out of the way, or to ensure against 
one or other of them surviving to give 
evidence against him. 

They would tackle him at once, inform 
him that they knew of all his plans, and so 
make it impossible for him to carry them 
out in safety. 

It was a ticklish job, but they hardened 
their hearts and gave themselves no time to 
get nervous. They went aft at once. The 
second mate was on the poop, and the 
captain was in the saloon endeavouring to 
entice the dog from а strong position under 
the cabin table. 

He seemed surprised and embarrassed 
when the boys entered, and inquired ваг- 
castically what he could do for them. 

“ May we speak to you а minute, sir," 
said Dawson, who had appointed himself 
spokesman. 

" No, you mayn't," said the captain. 
Get on deck out of this.“ 

* Oh, but we must, sir. 
portant." 

* Go and tell it to the cook, then," was the 
captain’s curt reply. Evidently he did not 
mean to take them seriously. 

Dawson got his back up at this; to refer 
anyone to the cook is, at sea, a deadly insult. 

“You had better listen to us, sir," he 
answered. “It'll be better for you and 
everyone else." 

The captain started to his feet and made 
as if to go for them. 

What on earth do you mean, you young 
villain ? How dare you speak to me! 
Get forrard at once! 

Dawson drew back, but Jack Blair stepped 
into the breach. 

Look here, sir," he said, we know all 
about what you are going to do. We heard 
you fix it up with Mr. Austin." 

The mischief you did!“ ejaculated the 
skipper. 

“ Yes, sir, and we don’t mean to let you 
do it.” 

“ You—don't — mean — to let me — 


It's most im- 
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Well I'm bothered! Мау I ask what you 
mean to do about it?“ 

He kept his temper, seeming more sur- 
prised than angry. 

“ We shall give the show away as soon ав 
either of us gets ashore. You can’t stop 
us.“ 

The captain dropped into a chair and sat 
staring at them for а minute or two. Then 
he laughed. 

“Well, there's only one thing to do, 
my son,” he said. You've found out all 
&bout it, so I shall have to make vou accom- 
plices. You shall do the job yourselves, 
and then we'll see who'll talk.” 

" We won't," they both began in one 
breath, but they were cut short. 

“ Hold your tongues! It's 
done, and you're going to do it. 
dog." 

The habit of obedience was strong; a 
captain's orders are orders indeed, and it 
was not in them to disobey. 

A lively time followed, but the affair was 
one-sided. The terrier got in one or two 
good bites, but she was overpowered by 
force of numbers and secure. 

Carry her on deck!” said the skipper. 
They obeyed. 

The ship seemed deserted ; it was a flat 
calm, the watch were all forward and the 
second mate was leaning over the taffrail, 
thinking of one whom he was soon to тесі 
again. 

Now heave her overboard.” 

This time there was no hesitation, and а 
loud splash proclaimed their enemy's un- 
timely end. 

“ She'll not swim back again this time," 
muttered the captain; then aloud: ‘ Now 
get forrard with you, and if I hear any more 
of this there'll be trouble.“ 

The two boys hesitated ; they were not 
to be brought into it then after all, nor had 
they accomplished anything. 

" Aren't. you going to do it?” faltered 
Dawson. 

“ Do what ? 
for one night ? " 

Scuttle the ship, sir?“ 

“What on earth are you talking about? 
Are you out of vour silly minds ? ” 

That's what we heard you planning,” 
put in Blair. 

It was not until they produced the written 
document, with every word of the con- 
versation clearly set out, that thev were 
&ble to make the captain understand the 
position. 

Then his laughter seemed wholly un- 
reasonable. It was his turn now to explain, 
and to show that every sentence which they 
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had overheard referred not to the Hermione . 
but to the deceased terrier. 

Mr. Austin had, it appeared, a wife and 
daughter, and the wife and daughter 
possessed a dog which, though dear to them, 
was an unmitigated nuisance to all the world 
besides. 

The Austin family were returning to thcir 
native land, and the ladies had ordained that, 
while they travelled by steamer, the dog 
should be provided with a cheap passage 
on the Hermione. 

Mr. Austin saw his opportunity. He 
arranged with Captain Steel that she (the 
terrier) should never reach her journey's 
end. 

Not only would he thus be relieved of her 
future company, but he would save the cost 
of six months' quarantine which had just been 
provided for by a fatherly government. 

It was & very simple explanation, but the 
joke was hardly one which the boys could 
be expected to appreciate. They had to join 
in the laughter against themselves, but it 
was а miserable failure. 

On the following afternoon they were told 
that the captain wished to speak to them. 
By this time the ship was speedily perform- 
ing the last stage of the voyage in tow of a 
powerful London tug. : 

Look here, mv boys,” the skipper began; 
“ I have gone through this paper again, and 
it seems to me now that, from your point 
of view, you were quite justified in your 
mistake, although I think you might have 
given me credit for a little more honesty and 
humanity. What I don't understand is 
why, believing this, you did not desert in 
Frisco or give the show away there. Why 
run all this risk? 

“ Well, you see, sir," said Dawson, we 
knew we shouldn't be believed, and we 
couldn't well get out of it ourselves and leave 
the rest of the fellows in the lurch. We 
talked it over, and we thought the best thing 
to do was to see it through.” 

" Anyway," interrupted the skipper, “ it 
was the pluckiest thing to do. I didn't 
look at it in this light yesterday, but it 
seems to me that you boys behaved very 
decently. I sha'n't forget it; and, if I have 
any influence at headquarters, your owners 
sha’n’t forget it either. Now get along 
forward, my sons, and let me give you one 
piece of advice. Don’t you ever take charge 
of a dog unless you are quite sure first that 
it won’t turn out afterwards that it is capable 
of taking charge of you! Just one thing 
more. Should you ever come across Mrs. or 
Miss Austin, will you kindly refrain from 
carrying out your threat of giving the show 
away ?" 
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THe * B.O.P.” STAMP COLLECTOR. 


W: now go back to our heap, which 
contains the Indian States and all 
foreign countries; and these latter, owing 
to the diversity of language, and often to 
the absence of any name (for which you 
must always look carefully), are far more 
dificult to sort than were the British 
Colonials; and I think the best way of 
assisting you is to prepare a list, easy of 
reference, of the inscriptions and peculiarities 
by which the difficult stamps can be identi- 


III.—THE BEGINNER. 
(Continued from page 543.) 


By A STAMP EXPERT. 


fied. Many can be allocated to their proper 
countries by the aid of a little consideration; 
for instance, & stamp with pyramid and 
sphinx obviously belongs to Egvpt. The 
word “ inscription ” does not include the 
indication of value; and the words quoted 
in the following list are not necessarily the 
only inscription on the stamp. 

A. & T. printed on French Colonial stamps 
stand for Annam and Tonquin. 

AFRICA CORREIOS is the inscription on a 


special commemorative set, issued for the 
Portuguese Colonies of Angola, Cape Verd, 
Congo, Guinea, Lourenzo Marques, Mozam- 
bique, St. Thomas and Prince, and Zambesia. 

ANATOAIKH РОМТЛІА (Anatolike Ro- 
mulia) signifies Eastern Roumelia; it is 
found on stamps, immediately above the 
words EMP. OTTOMAN, resembling some of 
the Turkish issues. Similar stamps, over- 
printed " with a crowned lion rampant, 
are for South Bulgaria. 
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A PAYER TE BETALEN is on the current 

** postage due " stamps of Belgium. 

А PERCEVOIR (=То pay) with figures of 
value : : this is seen on the early postage 
due" stamps of Belgium and on those of 
Guadeloupe, those of the former country 
bearing a motto, L' Union fait la Force ; also 
with POSTE-CHIFFRE TAXE-POST, On the first 
postage dues of France. 

B printed on Straits Settlements stamps 
denotes an issue for the British post-offices 
in Siam; they are usually catalogued under 
Bangkok.“ 

BAYERN or Bavr. = Bavaria. 

ВЕНДЕНСКАЯ (Vendenskaya) is the in- 
scription on stamps of Wenden issued in 
1901. 

BELGIQUE stands for Belgium. 

BRAUNSCHWEIG = Brunsvick. 

CABO VERDE is Portuguese for Cape 
Verd. 

CALLAO i8 on some Peruvian stamps. 

CATALUNA is Catalonia, in English—a 
Spanish province in which а special stamp 
was issued during the Carlist troubles of 
1573-5. 

CARRIER’S STAMP, without namo or value, 
belongs to the United States. 

C. Сн., an abbreviation for Cochin-China, 
printed on some French Colonials. 

Centimos and Pesetas. А “ surcharge ” 
in this currency, equivalent to the original 
value, on stamps of France, denotes an issue 
for French post-offices in Morocco. 

CHIFFRE TAXE denotes the postage due 
stamps of France. 

CHORRILLOS is inscribed on certain stamps 
of Peru. 

COLOMBIA. The separate issues for the 
States forming the Republic have this word 
in addition to the name of the State. 

COMUNICACIONES is the sole inscription 
on some Spanish issues. 

CORREIO (= Postage) on the earlier Portu: 
guese. 

CORREO OFICIAL, with the weight (onza or 
libra) covered by the stamp, is found on 
some of the official Spanish. 

CORREOS (= Post-office). This word occurs 
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THE 


UTDOOR collecting will be the rage during the 
summer months, and the opportunities afforded 
during holiday times enable every boy to secure quite 
a number of additions to his collection of curios. 
Most of our readers will be spending some time at 


1. The White Piddock, a well-known boring shell 2. The 
3. Venus verrucosa, 


Rayed Artemis, one of the Venus family. 
unother varicty. 


the seaside during the summer months, and will'no 
doubt go into ecstaries over shells, fossils, or some 
of the curios they find scattered about on the beach. 
We advise them to take up some such collection as a 
hobby. Why not start with shells ? They аге there 
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on many stamps, some of which do not bear 
any name; these may be subdivided : 

(а) CORREOS and a value: 

With Arms in centre, and the currency 
expressed as Real," real.“ or “ real "— 
the early Dominican Republic issues. 

With Head in the centre, and value 

in RL. (or RS.) PLATA F.—both Cuba 
and Porto- Rico (as one Colony) and 
Philippine Islands; 

in RL. РТА, F. Cuba and Porto-Rico, 


as опе; 

in CENT PO. FE, or CS. DE EO. — 
Philippine Islands; 

in CUARTOS, REAL, REALES, or 
CENT DE ESC°—Spain ; 

in CENTIMOS—Venezuela. 

(b) Correos, a date, and the value 

in CTos., RL., or RS. (with 1864)— 
Spain ; 

in C498, (with 1866)—on Spain and on 
Cuba with Porto-Rico. 

Each of these countries has issued a 
20 centimos stamp, but that of Spain is lilac 
in colour, and is the only value so inscribed ; 
that of Cuba and Porto-Rico is green, and 
there are other values also. 

Cmos, 1867, or Cs. 1870 is on Cuban 
stamps. 

(c) CORREOS and some ошер inscription, 
not being a name—namely 

CERTIFICADO 1850 ; CERTIFO. 
1851; CERTDO. 1852 (1853 or 1854) ; 
FRANCO, with date 1850, 1851, 1852, 
1853 or 1854; FRANCO, with value 
2 C8. but no date ; or Y TELEGS. (or 
TELEG FOS.) —all Spain. 

FRANCO 1854 ү 55; or INTERIOR 
is on Philippine Islands stamps. 

PORTE FRANCO Peru. 

(d) CoRREOS, with date (1854) and an 
indication of weight (опса or libra) of letter 
franked—the first official stamps of Spain. 

CORRESPONDENCIA URGENTE, on a large 
oblong stamp, with design of a winged horse 
&nd Arms, denotes the Spanish Express letter 
stamp. 

CórE D'Ivoire = Ivory Coast, a French 
colony. 


est, 


By FRED. W. BURGESS. 


VI.—SHELLS ON THE SEASHORE. 


lying about all round our coasts, ready to be picked up. 

It must not be supnosed, however, that every shell 

that is seen ic wortl.y the attention of a collector, for 

the shells which are worth having are worth the 

labour of searching for. Perfect specimens can best 
be discovered either in the rock pools or where the 

° tide ha; just deposited them at high-water mark, 
cast up, perhaps, after a storm. 

Shells are so varied, and there are so many 
distinct families, that a detailed description of 
even the chief varieties is impossible. This article 
may, however, serve to enthuse some of our readers 
to ive more attention to this subject. NO doubt 
most boys know that the shells of the shore may 
roughly be divided into two great classes —namely, 
univalves and bivalves; the latter—that is, shells 
with two valves which are mostly hinged, when 
complete and perfect are closed, and contain the 
fish, which has the power to open and close the 
valves at will. Many of these have beautiful rows 
of tiny teeth and fit so tightly that when closed 
great care is required in forcing them open, other- 
wise tlie delicate teeth would be ehipped or broken. 

Suppose for the moment the collector turns his 
attention to thexe bivalves, when he is fortunate 
in spending his holidays where he is able to 
&ecure a good number of varieties. On sandy 
shores shells are more or less fragile, for those that 
burrow have only sand and mud to penetrate ; and 
others move slowly about on thesea bottom in the 
shallow waters and where the tides pass over very 

gently, washing them slowly in. On such shores there 
is no need for the strong and heavy shell like those 
needed by the fish swimming among the rocks or on 
the stony beach near the more rugged coasts. There is 
& great difference in our coast-line, sume portions of it 


CPRHIA ПОШТА (=Servian Post), or the 
first word only—on Servian stamps. 

A Crescent, with or without a Star above, 
for Turkey; but a Crescent and Star, over- 
printed on the Two Cents, brown, Straits 
Settlements, denote a special stamp for 
Johore. 

A Crown, with value in cents, overprinted 
on East Indian stamps, denotes the first 
issue of Straits Settlements. 

C. S.A. = Confederate States of America. 

DANSK-VESTINDISKE OER on the stamps of 
Danish West Indies. 

Dericit on the“ postage due 
Peru. 

DERECHOS DE FIRMA (= Duty on Acknow- 


stamps of 


ledgments) is found on certain Philippine 
fiscal (i.e. not postage) stamps, authorised for 


postal use. 

DEvTrscHE REicHs-PosT (= German Im- 
perial Post) on some of the German Empire 
stamps. 

DILIGENCIA is on the first issue of Uruguay. 

A Dragon, without any English lettering, 
is found on the early issues of Japan. 

An Eagle (double-headed)—no lettering, 
but numerals in the upper corners—stands 
for Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


The very high prices realised for the Post- 
office " Mauritius, previously mentioned, are 
accounted for partly by the undeniably great 
rarity of the stamps, and partly by their 
extreme popularity. 

There are, however, several stamps much 
rarer than either of these, but they are not 
80 popular; hence the great difference in 
their market value. The rarest stamp, of 
which only one copy is known and which is 
in & celebrated collection in Paris, is the 
One Cent, black on magenta-coloured paper, 
of the 1856 issue of British Guiana—an 
oblong stamp about the size of our own 
current Half-crown, showing a ship with 
motto (Damus Petimusque vicissim) above 
and below, within the plainest of plain 
frames, between the lines of which are the 
inscription and value (British Guiana: 


postage : One Cent). 
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being long stretches of sand, with little or no well- 
defined coast, others bounded by cliffs and terrible-look- 
ing rocks which small boats and vessels have to avoid 
in stormy weather; over such rocks the sea dashes, 
sending up showers of spray and av the same time 
battering the shell-tfish which it washes from their home 
in the great deep. So much so that the collector will find 
a large proportion of the bivalves he is searching for 
water-worn and rubbed and oflittle interest. Now and 
then, however, he will tind a shell from deep waters 
which has been carefully preserved and perhaps lodged 
either behind a sheltered rock or thrown on the shore 
in the midst of a mass of seaweed. Then he will have 
secured a treasure covered with rich and beautiful epi- 
dermis, which adds to the beauty of many of the shells. 

In colour some of our common shells are beauti- 
fully shaded, ranging from a brilliant red to white, 
others a golden brown; some of the sunset shells, 
with their ruddy rays and tints of purple inside, 
are choice examples. Then, again, the boring shells, 
wıth their marvcllous little teeth and ridges like a file 
all over their outer covering, enabling them to bore with 
great rapidity deep holes in sand and mud, and етеп 
in the harder limestone and sandstone rocks. B 
process of turning round backwards and forwards, they 
penetrate to great depths, and when the rock is broken 
perfect shells of these curious creatures are discovered, 
Closely allied to them are ships’ borers, and sad havoc 
they make, for sometimes pieces of wood washed up 
by the tide are full of little channels lined with a white 
substance almost like porcelain, showing how busy the 
ships’ worms have been, and how they have com- 
pletely ruined the ships’ bottoms and allowed the 
water to penetrate the timber. Such аге а few of the 
many treasures among bivalvés which the collector 
has ut his feet when ou holiday on the seashore. 
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Our PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


Our Weekly Cricket Competitions. 


No. 1.—A Cricket Song: The Start of the 
Season.“ 


Prize Bat Winner. 


HAROLD GLEAVE, The Laurels, Prescot Road, St. 
Helens, Lancs. 


Consolation Prizes—{1. Fountain Pen.) 
J. E. ROBERTSON, Ardbeg, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


(2. * Boy's Own Knife.) 


ROBERT C. PEAT, School House, Swinton, Yorks. 
NORMAN D. CUTHBERTSON, 9 Melville ‘Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 
‚ Н. WARREN, 8 Sea View Terrace, Stornoway, Isle of 


Lewis. 
eo We print herewith one of the shorter songs. 


“THE START OF THE SEASON." 
(By HAROLD GLEAVE.) 
І. 

KING Football retire! your season їз o'er, 
And Good Old King Cricket is with us once more. 
Through all the long winter your word has been 

might, О 
But now you must give to King Cricket his right. 
Your reign long and joyous our hearty praise earns ; 
But you must withdraw when King Cricket returns ! 


CHORUS : 
So bring out the balls, and the bats, and the stumps, 
The wickets and bails, and the rest of the gear ; 
For who can feel sulky or down in the dumps 
When Cricket and Summer again re-appear ? 


п. 
Already we think of the runs we shall score, 
Of fifties and sixties and hundreds galore; 
Of wicketa our bowling so deadly will take, 
By “ googly " and “ twister and leg or off break; 
Of catches received without any flutter 
At leg, slip, and point, and never a butter ” ! 
CHORUS. 
III. 
So now for King Cricket three hearty cheers raise ! 
He surely deserves every bit of our praise. 
His reign, all too fleeting, has scarcoly begun, 
But ere it is o’er we'll have plenty of fun. 
So join in the chorus and give .him a cheer, 
For Winter has gone and King Cricket is here. 


CHORUS. 


No. 2.—Pen-and-ink Sketch: '*' All-there’ 
(1) Going out to Bat; and (2) Returning 
with a Duck’s Egg." 

Prize Bat Winner. 


HARRY JOHNSON, Stratford House, Inkerman 
Street, Wolverhampton. 


[THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL SERIES.) 
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Consolation Prizes (I. Fountain Pen.) 


ANGUS CAMERON WHITE, 55 Gathorn Road, Ashton 
Gate, Bristol. 
(2. Boy's Оюп” Knife.) 


Н. HURLEY, 25 Sidney Road, Stockwell, 8.W. 
FRANK D. MANLET, 6 Howley Street, York Road, 8.E. 


No. 3.—A Pencil Sketch: ‘‘Our Captain at 
the Wicket with the Head looking on.” 


Prize Bat Winner. 


ANGUS CAMERON WHITE, 55 Gathorn Road, Ashton 
Gate, Bristol. 


Consolation Prizes—(1. Fountain Реп). 

ERNEST Н. FRANKS, 110 Ball's Pond Road, Isling- 

ton, N. 
(2. “ Boy's Own " Knife.) 

BERNARD F. ODELL, Glen Road, Oadby, near 
Leicester. 

WILL. TRANTEB, 12 Gibson Street, Harpurhey, 
Manchester. 


No. 4.— Description of a School Match, Real 
or Imaginary. 
Prize Bat Winner. 
B. J. COLE, 3 Peel Street, Earlestown, Lancashire. 


Consolation Prizes—(1. Fountain Pen.) 
BERTRAM A. TYLER, 66 Ingleby Road, Шога. 


(2. Boy's Own Knife.) 
MUNGO DUNCAN, 51 Fullarton Street, Kilmarnock. 


J. G. BANWELL, 173 Lord Street, Kearsley, near 
Bolton, Lancs. 


% The names of the successful candidates in the 
later competitions will be given in our пед рагі.) 


General Competitions. 


ON page 225 of the current volume we offered a 
prize of 10s. 6d. for the best short story founded on 
a clever and suggestive drawing by Mr. W. Rainey, R.I., 
entitled A New Year's Morning Call.” Here is our 


award : 
Prise 108. 6d. 
E. A. MOSCARDINI, 6 James Street, Port Dundas, 


Glasgow. 
Consolation Prize—5s. 


KATHLEEN CURLETT, The Mount, Queen’s Park, 
Chester. 
CERTIFICATES. 


[Names stand in order of merit.] í 


HARVEY STANLEY WARREN, University School, 
Rochester. 

GEORGR JEFFERY HOWLING, 71 South Park Road, 
Wimbledon. 

T. R. POWELL, “ Hafod Wen,” 30 Curt-y-vil Road, 
Penarth, near Cardiff. 

CECIL H. EDMUNDS. (Send full address.) 

COLIN F. CHALLONER, 21 Newton Terrace, Bishop- 
hill, York. 

GILBERT MCCULLOCH, 235 Stoney Lane, Birmingham. 

8. M. DALBY, Forest Road, Hugglescote, near 
Leicester. 


AWH ARGEN! 


END OF VOLUME XXXII. 


HARRY R. TAYLOR, 3 Burnley Road, Briercliff e 
near Burnley. 

W. T. ELLIOT, Hillside, Cleobury Road, Bewdlev. 

MR. B. L. JACOB, 19 Maida Vale Terrace, Mutley, 
Plymouth. 

JAMES SMITH, 395 8t. Helens Road, Bolton, Lancs. 

P. GLYN DAVIES, Woodlands, Killan, Glam. 

WILFRED THOMAS  LERWAY, Victoria House, 
Leonard Road, Redfield, Bristol. 

JOHN KENWARD, 95 Nottingham Street, Pitsmoor, 
Sheffield. 

E. H. GREENWOOD, 23 The Avenue, Kew Gardens. 

FRANK M. REA, Gowanbrae, Windsor Crescent, 
Whitley Bay, Northumberland. 

V. E. RICHARDS, 20 Moffatt Road, Palmer's Grecn, N. 


On page 329 of the current volume we reproduced 
a fine page drawing by Mr. W. Rainey, R. I., entitled 
»The Beacon," and offered Prize-Money up to Two 
Guineas for the best copy, in (1) oils, or (2) water- 
colours, by our readers. Quite a number of com- 
petitors took part, and we now publish our award : 


IN OILS. 
Prize 10s. 6d. 
ALBERT EDWARD WOODS, 30 Ashwell Street, Nether- 
field, Notts. 
Prize 7s. 6d. 


ANGUS CAMERON WHITE, 55 Gathorn Road, Ashton 
Gate, Bristol. 
Prize 33. 


REGINALD А. PHILLIPS, 39 Stackpool Road, South- 
ville, Bristol. 
CERTIFICATES. 


ROBERT WILSON MATTHEWS, 14 Montpelier Park, 

Edinburgh. 

ae MAY CORLEY, 90 Holywell Hill, St. Albans, 
erts. 

‘we SMITH, Eastwood, Wyelands, Chepstow, 
on. 


IN WATER-COLOURS. 


Prizes 58. each. 
G. FREELAND, Polar’s Cottage, Staples Road, New- 
port, Isle of Wight. 
L. MURPHY, 77 Crowland Road, High Road, South 
Tottenham, N. 
MAUD E. Н. HOWLETT, “ Haywards,” St. Thomas’ 
Road, Brentwood. 
Prizes 28. cach. 


ALBERT MCKEAN, 1 Newbigeing, Musselburgh, N. B. 
BERNARD FRANK ODELL, Glen Road, Oadby, near 
Leicester. 
JANET K. STAVELEY, 58 Deveraux Drive, Seacombe, 
Liverpool. 
CERTIFICATES. 


GEOFFREY D. LANGHAM, 46 Kirby Road, Leicester. 

SYDNEY L. BROMFIELD, Kensington Place, Fish- 
ponds, Bristol. 

ARTHUR KELLETT, 54 Ninth Avenue, Heaton, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

STEPHEN MARTIN, 9 Melrose Avenue, Mitcham, 
Surrey. 

T. Н. CHALKLEY, 42 Grange Road, Bermondsey, S.E. 

JOHN GIBSON, 28 Forth Street, Stirling, N.B. 

EDWARD F. COLE, 5 Connor Street, Lauriston Road, 
Victoria Park, N.E. 

H. F. EDGAR, 17 Scaunbank Road, St. Ann’s, Stan- 
wix, Carlisle. 

DOROTHY E. TYLER, Great Burlings, Knockholt, 
Sevenoaks, Kent. 
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SECOND ANNUAL, and next week commence í , db et’ 8 
new Voluun with an unrivalled list of attractions 
We would therefore ask our numberless friends o 
all ages the world over kindly to make the best 
possible use of the PRosPECTUS OF THE CowiNa VoLvwE which they will receive with this issue, 4 
as now of course is the most suitable time in all the year for NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO BEGIN, and, $ 
as we have before pointed out, a cheery “ send-off ” is always a healthy stimulus to renewed 
and even increased exertions. Тһе “ B.O.P.” still stands alone in the powerful artistic and 
literary attractions, wholesome interest, and permanent value of its contents; and the Editor 
(G. Andrew Hutchison) who prepared the very first number is yet at the helm. Не hopes to do 
even better things in the future than in the past! 
ж » * ж > - ^ t^ > 
The beautiful and valuable Сотоовер PrarEs issued with the 
Monthly Parts during the past twelve months may now be obtained 
by weekly readers in a neat packet, price 1s. 6d. the entire series. 
THE TINTED TITLE PAGE for VOLUME THIRTY-TWO 18 ALSO INCLUDED 
IN THE PACKET. 
* * А * * B * B * 


As we have so often explicitly stated, our publisher does not 
undertake binding for readers; but this they should find little 
diffieulty in getting done at a moderate charge by local book- 
binders. We have, however, now, as in previous years, prepared 
handsome cases or covers, in. which any bookbinder will insert the 
numbers ог parts at a small charge. These cases cost 2s. each, 
and may be obtained through the booksellers in the usual way. 
If sent by post they are apt to get damaged. One great advantage 
of using our special covers is that the Annual Volumes then 
have a more uniform appearance on one’s book-shelves. 

*„* We shall issue this year, as usual, a Special Extra 
Christmas Number, crammed full of good things. Price 6d. 
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